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THE effects of the floods on the works of the Manchester 
Ship Canal have been only transient. The directors are 
able to report that the locks and cuttings have been pumped 
dry, and work resumed. They also state that the masonry 
and concrete work at the various docks and locks have 
withstood the severe test in a most satisfactory manner, as 
also have the completed portions of the slopes of the 
cuttings. Ths temporary bridges and railways damaged by 
the flood have now been restored. The brickworks at 
Thelwall, which were flooded, and which are capable of 
producing upwards of 450,000 bricks per week, have also 
been ready for work for some days past. The canal 
between Stickens Island and the Cheshire Lines Railway at 
Irlam, a length of 34 miles, was emptied at the rate of 
2 feet in depth per day. |The volume of water that passed 
down the river was considerably in excess of any: flood 
which, has occurred since the great one of 18662 The 
works between the entrance locks at Eastham and the 
mouth of the river Weaver have been pushed forward day 
and night and great progress has been made, but owing to 
the abnormal rainfall in November and the recent severe 
weather, it will not be possible to open that portion of the 
- canal until spring: 


THE election of the Committee of the Société des 
Artistes Francais;on Saturday last, was considered to be of 
unusual importance, as it is likely to have an influence on 
the relations between the older society and the rival one set 
up by M. Metssonrer and his friends. So many advisers 
believe that it is not advantageous to French art to have 
two, societies, a little has been done towards bringing 
about’ a reconciliation,, and’ it will depend on the new 
committee whether so desirable an end is realised. Owing 
to’ the great interest taken in the election no less than 
seventy-six different arrangements of candidates had to be 
considered by the painters: There were 1,075 voters in the 
section of painters. M. Bonnat. was placed first with 
947 votes, and then followed MM. Ropert FLEuRY, JULES 
LEFEBVRE, BENJAMIN ConsTANT, J. P. LAURENS, CORMON 
and PELOUZE, the last named ‘gaining goo votes. Twenty- 
five artists obtained over 800 votes, and there were eighteen 
whose votes varied from 740 to 352. Fifty painters 
were elected and there is not much difference between the 
mew committee and the old. Twenty sculptors were 
elected, M. ErlENNE Leroux coming first with 184 votes. 
The following architects were elected :—MM. VauDREMER, 
‘.g8 votes ; CHARLES GARNIER, 97 3; COQUART, 87; BaILLy, 
$2 3, DAUMET, 73; Pascat, 73; GINAIN, 68; A. NORMAND, 
49 ; Lretong, 45; Lovior, 44. In the section of engrav- 
ing, M. LANoTTE comes first with 205 votes; M. Srrouy 
having 204 ; M. Lonceva1, 201 ; and M. JAcQuart,.200. 
Ten were elected. 


Tuat the Société des Artistes Francais have suffered 
by the opposition of M. Metssonrer and _ his friends is 
evident from the long disquisition prepared by M. Tony 
Ropert-FLEurY. In it the committee * protest too much ” 
to be considered ias guiltless in the affair. They do not see 
that by copying the ways of deputies or clerics in conference 
they not only are setting a; premium on talk, but they are 
opening temptations to sharp fellows like the organisers of 
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the Buenos, Ayres Exhibition, and giving them opportunities 
to make artists suffer. For it must not be forgotten that 
the prosperity of the Society is represented mainly by very 
moral but verbose documents, and in case of difficulty it is 
found that they offer no protection to artists. The fact 
that with all their satisfaction for their greatness the mem- 
bers of the committee are incompetent to recover one franc 
for the artists who were deluded because they imagined 
that the committee watched over their interests, is enough 
to. demonstrate the weakness of the Society. In. M. 
MEISSONIERS’s association, on the contrary, there is no 
display of eloquence or sermonising, but whatever was pro- 
mised was faithfully carried out. It is a pity the dispute 
withdraws support from the benevolent fund attached to 
the Society, but the committee should take the loss to 
heart, and penitentially humble themselves, as they are 
the cause of any suffering which may arise. Trench artists 
have a remedy which they do not employ. They have 
simply to test the real value of the statements which are 
from time to time put before them. If scrutinised, those 
ponderous pastoral addresses would be discoverd to be only 
ingenious efforts to make barren results appear to be signs 
of success. 


As the people of Edinburgh do not care much about 
alterations in the city, we suppose they will rejoice over 
the rival railway schemes for which plans have been lodged. 
The North British Company seek powers to acquire certain 
lands, houses, streets and othér property situate in the royal 
burgh and county of the city of Edinburgh, between the 
Waverley Bridge on the west and Tolbooth Wynd’ on the 
east, and between Princes’ Street, the General Post Office, 
the Inland Revenue Office, Waterloo Place, the Calton 
Burying-ground, Edinburgh Prison and Regent Road ‘on 
the north, and Market Street, Jeffrey Street and Canongate’ 
on the south. Several streets are to be closed, the Gasworks 
are to be purchased, and St. Cuthbert’s Burying-ground is 
to be acquired after arrangements are made for removal of 
the remains interred there. The Caledonian Company 
propose the construction of a line passing under Princes’ 
Street, Waterloo Place and the Calton Hill ; but it is not 
intended, without the consent of the Corporation, to take 
‘“‘any greater portion of Princes’ Street or Waterloo Place 
than a space of not more than 50 feet long by 17 feet wide 
of the surface of the ground immediately to the east of the 
Royal Institution, and also a space of the like extent of the 
surface of the east end of Waterloo Place.” ‘Then there is 
a line proposed by the Edinburgh and Leith Company to 
connect Leith with the North British and Caledonian Rail- 
ways. Probably two millions of money will have; to be 
expended if the Bills pass. 

Amonc the numerous picturesque suburban villas of 
Paris, one of the most noted was that which used to be 
Afterwards it 
became the property of Don Carios. From him it passed 
to the Siamese Government, and it was used as a residence 
for the ambassador, A few years ago a road was carried 
through the park, and in return for the invasion it was 
called Rue de Siam. The villa, having fallen into other 
hands, is about to be demolished, for in Passy it is not 
difficult to make more money by commonplace buildings 
than by historic villas. . 
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WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND ITS 


MONUMENTS. 


HEN Mr. Moutp was solemnly descanting on all 
the blessings which money can purchase for a man 
whose life has come to an end, he reached a climax when 
he said, “It can give him a place in Westminster Abbey 
itself if he choose to invest it in such a purpose.” In the 
eyes of Mrs. Gamp’s referee the black cloaks, the ostrich- 
feathers, the brass-bound batuns, and even the long-tailed 
prancers never harnessed under ten-pound-ten, although he 
felt a professional and proprietary pride in them all, were 
not equal in importance to the church which the Confessor 
erected as a place of burial for himself, and which was 
afterwards converted into a cemetery for the benefit of the 
funeral trade. Many generations of MouLps might well 
bless the ecclesiastical system which made interment in the 
Abbey a model for all those who wished to display their 
wealth in making a pageantry of death. Nor was it unrea- 
sonable for an undertaker of the standing of Mr. MouLtp 
to imagine with many of his contemporaries that for any 
one whose estate could yield enongh to pay for “‘ decoration 
fees” to chantors and officers, silk scarfs, hatbands and 
gloves for the clergy, mourning fees to the Dean and Sub- 
dean, ninety pairs of gloves for the choir, the penalty for 
use ofa linen shroud, and other perquisites necessary to set 
the sacerdotal machinery in motion, the authorities could 
contrive to find a resting-place somewhere in the Abbey. 
Mr. Movutp was no doubt aware that if some of the dust in 
that tem ple was sacred, the greater part was of a very mixed 
kind. GorpsmiTH, with all his kindly ways, could not help 
being sarcastic when he treated of the medley of beings in the 
Abbey. ‘ There,” he wrote, “ I am told I shall see justice 
done to deceased merit ; none, I am told, are permitted to 
be buried there but such as have adorned as well as im- 
proved mankind. There no intruders, by the influence of 
friends or fortune, presume to mix their unhallowed ashes 
with philosophers, heroes and poets. Nothing but true 
merit has a place in that awful sanctuary.” Unfortunately 
the words used were intended to describe what did not 
take place in the eighteenth century. Nor can it be said 
that owing to a more powerful secular scrutiny there was an 
end to miscellaneous interments in the nineteenth century. 
In 1817 a baby of two years, called GEORGE WELLINGTON 
FRANCIS BALTHASAR SAINT ANTHONIO was buried in the 
cloisters, and the historic muse has failed to discover any- 
thing he did in his brief life to make himself worthy of the 
privilege. Porters, relations of the servants, butlers, 
beadles and other menials were distinguished in the same 
way. People who lived in the neighbourhood could 
also find graves without difficulty in the Abbey, and, as 
Dean BRADLEY explains, ‘‘ The tradition, I presume, still 
lingered that in the matter of burial in the Abbey cloisters 
no very rigid scrutiny of the claims for such burial would 
be exercised.” While imaginative men were looking 
forward to a grave in the Abbey as the highest honour that 
was attainable by humanity, the ground was being filled 
with the remains of hangers-on of the Chapter and the 
School and inhabitants of the slums of Westminster. 
When the Elizabethan poet said of the place— 


Here’s an acre sown indeed 
With the richest roy’list seed 
That the earth did e’er suck in 
Since the first man died for sin, 


he was referring tc no more than a small part of the area ; 
in his days, as in ours, there was no restriction of burial on 
account of rank or service. 

The wonder is that the ground was not all occupied long 
ago, and that it is still possible to find room for interments 
in the Abbey. In fact, it appears to be the opinion of one 
member of the Royal Commission that if the prodigal 
waste in the past were taken as a warning, the existing space 
in the Abbey would serve for burials during a considerable 
period. But there is a deficiency of another sort. The 
ground may not all be utilised, but there are no vacant spots 
on the walls. Now everybody knows that when people 
desire to have the Abbey for a cemetery, it is mainly for the 
sake of the opportunity which the walls afford for a memo- 
rial which in fancy is a bulwark against forgetfulness. To 
be able to announce one’s virtues in capital letters, and to 


display one’s likeness in such a place, is worth the exercise 
of diplomacy and the expenditure of money. The dis- 
tinction is also, it may be assumed, still "more advantageous. 
to one’s survivors, and for their own sakes they naturally dis- 
play zeal to secure a position for a monument or tablet. 
The Abbey thus becomes a sort of supplement to the 
society directories as a register of respectability. Hence we 
find the present Dean saying, “‘I should not like to state 
the number of private applications that I have had for 
monuments in the Abbey, but they are very large.” His. 
predecessor had also to suffer in the same way because 
people were eager to be advertised on the ancient walls. 

From time to time something is done to accommodate: 
those who are ambitious to have records of their relatives 
and friends under the roof which shelters monuments of 
kings and princes. It was said by Hotracu in the last 
century that the people were not more crowded in the 
streets of London than were the monuments in the Abbey. 
But the metropolis was elastic and could be extended, 
while the walls of the church could not attain a larger 
superficies,. It became necessary, therefore, to put the- 
principle of the survival of the fittest into operation. GoLD- 
SMITH insinuates how it was done in his day when he says, 
“‘The guardianship of the tombs is committed to several 
reverend priests, who are never guilty, for a superior 
reward, of taking down the names of good men to make 
room for others of equivocal character, nor never profane 
the sacred walls with pageants that posterity cannot know 
or shall blush to own.” . It is not to be supposed. that in. 
our time there is any sacrifice of tombs for the sake of gain, 
but the exigencies of the case make it necessary to provide 
wall-space, and existing tombs have therefore to be subjected’ 
to operations which will make them smaller. The Dean 
admits that in Dean STANLEY’s time ‘‘a great deal of space 
was gained by reducing the size of certain monuments.” 
Those of worthy men are not exempted. As a proof of the 
impartiality of the treatment, it is said that ‘even the 
monument of the great Earl of CHATHAM was reduced in 
height and width.” The monument which Parliament 
erected as a memorial of Captain CoRNEWALL, and which 
was the first example of that sort of honour being paid to a 
naval officer, ‘‘ was lowered in height and reduced on the 
sides.” But much more marblework might be cut away by’ 
the master mason and his assistants without any loss to the 
world, for at present a round of the Abbey brings weariness 
to anyone who will attempt to see all the monumental 
sculpture of the Abbey. It was the opinion of Sir GILBERT 
Scott “ that nothing can be done effectually for the im- 
provement of the interior till a large proportion of the 
more offensive monuments are removed.” The diminu- 
tion of the tombs could, however, hardly be ac- 
complished in that comprehensive manner which is 
requisite to provide accommodation for the monuments. 
that are awaiting space. The country is so amazingly 
productive of great men, the only way to record them in 2 
building of the dimensions of the Abbey would be by 
setting up small tablets with inscriptions like those which: 
are employed as testimonies of gratitude for favours in some: 
of the Continental churches. But as there is a weakness in- 
England to commemorate virtue by monuments on a big’ 
scale, and as they cannot be provided for unless in big” 
buildings, a supplementary structure is therefore considered 
necessary to be set up, which will correspond as far as 
possible with the Abbey, for the exhibition of tombs. 

It is assumed that everybody worth any attention will 
necessarily be rewarded by a monument which will be the 
work of asculptor, and of a character which can be ad-. 
mired. Under the new conditions the value of a man wilk 
be measured not by his achievements, but by the quantity 
and quality of the stonework which is associated with his 
name. BEN JONSON might say of SHAKESPEARE— 

Thou art a monument without a tomb, 


And art alive still; while thy book doth live, 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


And MIiLrTon might ask— 


What needs my Shakespeare, for h’s honour’d bones, 

The labour of an age in piled stones, 

Or that his hallow’d relics should be hid 

Under a starry-pointing pyramid ? 
In both cases the poets would nowadays be considered as 
mistaken by the advocates of the “campo santo,” for’ 
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‘without at least a monument in Westminster a great poet 
in England is supposed to have small chance of being 
famous. It seems to be forgotten that there are monu- 
ments in the Abbey which do not perpetuate the deeds of 
the folks who are buried there, and that if a man cannot 
gain renown by his works, it will not be acquired for him 
by what is wrought by the hands of a monumental sculptor. 
Does anybody imagine that Burns has become more 
‘influential in the North as a poet since the recent setting 
up of a memorial of him in the Abbey? Will the ‘young 
-chorister of remarkable gifts of character who, after being 
an inmate of the choir house for six years, died of 
spulmonary consumption,” be reckoned as one of England's 
glories because the Chapter not long since erected a tablet 
to record their admiration of his voice and virtues? In all 
such cases the authorities of the Abbey over-estimate their 
‘influence with posterity. They may assign a certain amount 
of space, but they can give no pledge that hereafter the 
monument placed in it will not be considered an encum- 
‘brance, like many at present in the Abbey, which belong to 
people whose exploits are forgotten by all. .Westminster 
Abbey was never intended to be a House of Fame for the 
nation ; there is no continuity in the monuments, and those 
~who are most famous in the history of the country have 
found no place there. If there were no more burials in the 
‘Abbey, and if the monuments were not increased, we may 
‘be confident that the acts which make the greatness of 
‘England would not be suspended for a day. 

From what has been said on the subject it might be 
‘supposed that the thought of Westminster Abbey was the 
incitement to all greatness in England. But the absurdity 
‘of the notion is demonstrated by the articles which Mr. 
SHaw-Lerevre has written in favour of additions to the 
Abbey. The ex-Commissioner of Works admires the Abbey 
‘because it is simply a museum of monumental sculpture, 
for which kind of work he has a partiality. As he says, 
‘There is nowhere else in the world so long a range of 
monuments, from the shrine of the Confessor, the tombs of 
the Plantagenets, the monuments of poets and the more 
‘recent statues of statesmen.” ‘There are other people who 
assume that a sort of special virtue surrounds the Abbey, and 
in which it is well to participate. This is exemplified in the 
special services when, as the Dean describes, “‘a portion of 
che funeral service has been read in the Abbey and the 
coffin brought into the church, though the actual interment 
‘nas taken place elsewhere.” These services are employed, 
‘too, in cases where the funerals do not take place in 
London and the deceased are not members of the Church 
-of England, as in connection with the funeral ceremonies of 
General Grant and the Emperors of Germany. According 
‘to the Dean the Abbey on such occasions is recognised 
“© as the place in which expression may be most fitly given 
to the national sentiment of glory and honour.” 

The manifold purposes: for which the Abbey is utilised 
‘must affect any scheme for its extension. If it could be 
regarded simply as a national mausoleum and museum of 
‘sculpture, there would be little difficulty in covering all the 
land that can be obtained with a building that would 
-exhibit tombs, statues and medallions as well as can be 
done with London light. But it is supposed that people 
-~would not care much for any place that cannot be imagined 
to be part of the Abbey. Moreover, any new building 
‘there must not only have an ecclesiastical appearance, but 
must also be practically a church. According to the 
Archbishop of CANTERBURY, “it should be sacred in the 
«sense that it should be possible to be .used for services, 
Jike the rest of the Abbey or any of the chapels might be, 
just as the nave or Henry VII.’s Chapel is capable of being 
used for divine service, special or other, like any part of 
the Abbey.” The Archbishop attaches so much import- 
-ance to this sacred character that he objects to constructing 
-chapels in connection with the chapter-house, as_ the 
‘building is not sufficiently sacred, for “the chapter-house 
‘is a civil or secular part of the cathedral church, it is the 
place for the transaction of business, and, I think, to make 
chapels open into a place of business would be to lose the 
idea which we have in view.” But such is the power of 
association, however sacred might be the character of the 
new building, the Archbishop had to admit that it would 
take some time before burials there would be regarded in 
the same way as burials in the Abbey. 
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From what was said by the Archbishop it is evident that 
any additions to the Abbey will have to be on a grand scale. 
Such a proposal as Mr. TARVER’S, for “inserting between the 
flying buttresses of the chapter-house a wreath of chapels, 
which could be built successively as occasion requires,” 
although the most economical would hardly find acceptance 
because of its cheapness, although it would afford sufficient 
accommodation for several years, and would remove the 
temptation to relax the limits which should be observed in 
interments in the Abbey. In the scheme of Messrs. 
SEDDON & Harvey the space between the buttresses of the 
chapter-house would be also turned to account. There would 
follow a long cloister ending in a building in Abingdon 
Street, but as the latter for economical reasons is separated 
from Henry VII.’s Chapel hy several private houses, besides 
projecting so far as to prohibit any notion of grouping the 
old and new buildings, and as a long route would have to 
be traversed, the scheme is one which seems to exceed the 
requirements of the case. It would be very costly, but 
“the connection between its low-pitched vaults and the 
higher vaults of the cloister on the one side and the new 
chapels on the other would offer most interesting problems 
for architects to solve.” 

Mr. Pearson offers fourschemes. One proposal relates 
to the erection of a monumental chapel to the east of the 
chapter-house, and which would extend to Abingdon Street, 
the house at the corner of Poets’ Corner remaining un- 
touched. In a second design the new building was supposed 
to be 25 feet further south, thus affording a more ample view 
of the chapter-house. According to Mr. Pearson, the first 
design for a chapel he submitted shows an entrance ‘from 
Poets’ Corner through the buttresses of the chapter- 
house. The openings already existing would form a means 
of passing through to a low building or cloister ; going east- 
wards from it the building would be entered through a cen- 
tral doorway into a great central aisle, having two narrow 
aisles on each side of it, terminating to the east and west 
with circular or octagonal ends forming chapels. These 
chapels would be low buildings, the central aisles would be 
the only parts that would be high.” This scheme was, 
however, considered too expensive, and was abandoned. 
There was an expectation that the building might be 
adopted as the Jubilee memorial, but the Imperial Institute 
obtained preference. In March 1889 Mr. PEarson pre- 
pared a paper in which he stated that .‘‘it is possible tt 
erect a building which would be a distinct public improve- 
ment, either on the north side of the nave or the south of 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, without interfering with any of the 
historical features of the Abbey.” For the former scheme 
he drew two alternative plans. ‘‘One of these takes the 
form of an additional aisle to the nave, with chapels 
attached for the display of monuments, and with commu- 
nications leading to it from the west end of the nave and 
from the north transept.” The second plan “takes the 
form of a double cloister glazed on both sides, enclosing a 
path with approaches from the Abbey similar to the pre- 
vious scheme.” ‘The four sides towards the Abbey would 
be divided into chapels by transverse walls, and the recesses 
formed by the great buttresses of the nave would be also 
available for monuments. ‘This chapel would be used for 
interments as well 4s for monuments. The style would be 
late fifteenth century. Subsequently Mr. PEARSON took up 
the suggestion of a monumental chapel on the site of the 
old refectory. He considered it was possible to erect a 
charming building there which would serve for a couple of 
centuries. Mr. PEARSON proposed to add a row of columns 
along the north and south aisles, and to groin over the 
whole space in stone. 

Mr. SoMERS CLARKE, whose opinion on such archzo- 
logical subjects always merits attention, has opposed the 
utilisation of the refectory. First, he objects to the dis- 
tance of the building, as ‘‘taking people out of a church 
and into. a cemetery is not like. burial in Westminster 
Abbey.” Then, again, he says the north wall will be old 
and the south new. According to Mr. Somers CLARKE, 
‘You would have practically to reconstruct the north wall, 
the lower part of which is arcaded, and is probably of 
EpwarRD THE CONFEsSoR’s erection, and to put monu- 
ments there would be to destroy that. You would not 
have four sides to such a chapel unless you destroyed this 
ancient wall, and there are ancient arcadings on other 
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walls.” Mr. Somers CLARKE advocates the erection of a 
chapel east of the‘chapter-house, with an eastern frontage 
towards Old Palace Yard, which would be approached from 
the existing door in Poets’ Corner. Room for a chapel 
with an area of 13,000 square feet could be found, but one 
with an area of 8,600 square feet would be adequate, z.e. 
100 feet in length and 86 feet in width. 

The Commissioners have wisely refrained from giving 
any opinion on the evidence, and from offering any sug- 
gestions about the treatment of the Abbey. As it has been 
admitted that about ninety-six years will be required before 
the available space for interments is exhausted, all lovers 
of the Abbey must rejoice that the Commissioners have not 
given way to the panic which inspires some promoters of 
transformation schemes, and we hope it will be long before 
any interference with the ancient building is tolerated. 


ENGINEERING PROGRESS AND 
PROSPECTS. 


N the early days of modern engineering the progress 
made impressed more vividly the mind of the general 
public than have the more numerous and continued im- 
provements of later years. This is easily explained. An 
absolutely new discovery or invention must naturally excite 
an interest—if only a passing one—superior to that aroused 
by an improvement ofa machine or extended application of 
a process. The Britannia Tubular Bridge caused more 
popular wonder than the Forth Bridge, because the public 
eye was unaccustomed to works of magnitude executed in 
metal. It was not then generally understcod that the 
question of size was limited only’ by the mechanical 
appliances available for the purposes of construction, 
though to manufacturers and professional engineers this 
necessarily became obvious at the outset. The proportions 
of a work do not affect the mathematical principles upon 
which its strength and stability depend. When James WaTr 
converted the atmospheric engine into a steam-engine 
proper, results so commercially remarkable were obtained 
that this one success dimmed the fame of numerous other 
inventors of equal merit, inventors who expounded and 
practically applied principles which have now entirely 
superseded the practice of Warr. Without dwelling upon 
this point, we may mention the question of steam-pressure, 
which Watr wou'd not use much above that of the 
atmosphere, while TREVETHICK and HORNBLOWER advocated 
high-pressures such as have been adopted on a continually 
increasing scale during the past thirty years, and show every 
prospect of being worked up to higher grades yet for 
stationary, locomotive and marine boilers alike. From a 
technical point of view the Great Eastern steamship was a 
splendid success, but ‘unfortunately she was a financial 
failure. Probably she was before her time, for now the 
tonnage of ocean vessels is rapidly increasing, and another 
decade may see vessels not inferior in size to that so 
recently dismantled, employed in our ocean traffic. 

During the period on which we look back, which has 
been marked'at intervals by the successful completion of 
great works, a steady, continuous progress kas been main- 
tained in the improvement of machinery for all purposes, 
and especially in machine tools for the execution of heavy 
works, with which we are now becoming familiar. 

The necessity for automatic action in all ‘‘ producing” 
machines is thoroughly recognised as indispensable to rapid 
production. When a machine is so constructed that it will 
carry through a process or a series of processes for which 
it is designed, with certainty and without manual aid, the 
rapidity of its action is only limited by its durability and 
the nature of the material upon which it works. Thus 
economy and accuracy are insured. It has not, however, 
been only in improvements that machine-tool inventors 
have been occupied, but also in inventing new tools, by 
which we are enabled to do work previously outside our 
resources. The Nasmyth steam-hammer effected a revolu- 
tion in the forge, and was soon followed by a crowd of 
modified forms, which, however, it seems likely will soon, 
in a very great measure, be displaced by hydraulic-pressure 
machines. Recent experiments have shown that where a 
certain effect can be produced either by the hammer or the 
press, the latter will effect it with about one-third of the 
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consumption of power used by the former, and of course 
with none of the jar and vibration. ( 

Those who watch the course of invention and improve- 
ment, as shown by the’records of the Patent Office, cannot 
overlook the ever-recurring re-invention of identical con- 
trivances, and that, although the earlier ones are abandoned,, 
the revived schemes are. frequently put to practical use. 
This is often to be accounted for by improvements in modes 
of manufacture during the interval between the unsuccessful 
and the successful attempts, and shows the paramount 
importance of aiming constantly at perfection in our work- 
shop machinery and appliances. Aside from this question, 
a great deal that is patented—by far the greater part of it 
probably—is either useless or has been anticipated, while 
many of the projects are physically or mechanically im- 
possible, for the knowledge of first principles in their most 
elementary form has not yet spread widely enough to 
eliminate from the list of our would-be inventors that lost 
individual, the seeker after perpetual motion, the enthusiast, 
we mean, who honestly thinks his end attainable, not the 
** Keeley” motor class of projector, who thrives for years 
on the credulity of a wealth-seeking body of confiding but 
technically ignorant speculators. 

The most notable advances in steam-engines recently 
made are shown in the extension of the compound system 
of construction in marine-engines and its adoption for 
locomotive work, with considerable gain in economy ; but 
good service has also been rendered by various experiments. 
by Professor THuRsTon and others upon the internal 
economy of the steam-engine and the distribution of 
friction among its parts. It was certainly time that such . 
investigations should be instituted, for formerly the im- 
provements in steam-engines resulted from tentative en- 
deavours rather than scientific examination. Our knowledge 
now of the action of steam in giving up its energy to the 
piston is by no means firmly grounded, and there is am 
ample opening for further research in this direction. 

For a great number of purposes motive-power is required 
where’ the steam-engine’s companion, the boiler, is un- 
desirable. Thus it has been found profitable to study the 
gas-engine carefully. The result has been a very greatly 
extended use of these motors even up to moderate powers. 
Petroleum-engines are also making way in public favour. 

Distribution of power for local use has after many 
years’ discussion been brought into practical operation. 
Water pressure has for this purpose advantages over steam 
and compressed air which give it a foremost position for 
many neighbourhoods, though for hilly districts it is dis- 
qualified on account of the great differences of pressure 
that would exist at different parts. The convenience of 
hydraulic pressure for working warehouse cranes and lifts is 
very great, and the apparatus used is simple and not liable 
to derangement. 

After a long and at times very doubtful struggle, elec- 
tricity has at last taken a position as a source of power for 
purposes of traction. When batteries were the only avail- 
able sources of electric force, the cost of working distinctly 
excluded this agent from adoption for tram and train uses. 
It has been the development of the dynamo-electric 
machine and the secondary or storage batteries that have 
rendered this application commercially feasible. Driving 
by a rotating motor, as is done on an electric locomotive, 
has the very great advantage of being entirely unattended 
by the pitching and rocking motions inseparable from 
reciprocating mechanism. ‘There is less weight to propel 
than in the steam locomotive, and no steam or smoke to 
pollute the atmosphere of tunnels—this latter being a very 
important point in connection with the working of under- 
ground traffic. In the electric method of working there 
are two factors of efficiency to consider, one for the steam- 
engine and boiler generating the electric current and the 
other for the dynamo and the electro-motor. The loss of 
energy due to the electrical part of the plant is additional 
to that due to the defects of engine and boiler, but against 
this is to be set the reduced tractive resistance of the loco- 
motive and the probably greater economy of a stationary 
than a locomotive engine, and also a saving in repairs. ‘The 
system has not been long enough in vse for a decision on 
these points to be reached yet, but appearances are in 
favour of success, and should the adoption of this mode of 
propulsion become general, we may look for much higher 
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velocities than any yet proposed as attainable with machines 
formed with heavy reciprocating parts. 

The great progress in all branches of mechanical 
engineering would, however, have been impossible but for 
corresponding improvements jin the production of the 
materials used in its prosecution. The most important 
strides in metallurgical industry have occurred in the 
manufacture of steel, although in the use of other com- 
pound metals great improvements have also been intro- 
duced. When steel was first proposed to be used for 
bridge and boiler purposes, there were difficulties in the 
way. of obtaining it of reliable quality—that is to say, it 
might vary so considerably in strength as to prevent that 
confidence being put in it that is placed in wrought-iron as 
a material of construction. By successive improvements in 
modes of production, and experience gained in practising 
them, this difficulty is quite overcome, and hence mild 
steel is displacing wrought-iron very generally. By the 
use of this material we have an increase of one-third in 
strength, and therefore, in respect to the useful load, a 
weduction of one-quarter of the weight of the material 


used, which reduction, of course, is attended by a corre- 


sponding. reduction in the sectional areas allowed for 
carrying structural load, a very considerable matter in works 
dike the Forth and Sukkur Bridges, Thus the total cost 
is not so much raised by the adoption of steel, on account 
of the much smaller quantity required, than if iron is the 
material chosen. 

In regard to the working of furnaces the progress made 
ds not so satisfactory. Not only are many of the new inven- 
tions very tentative, but there is a lack of a general know- 
ledge of what is going on in a furnace, and as a result we 
find forms of construction proposed and patented which 
are obviously wrong in principle, notoriously those schemes 

. which include the admission of steam-jets to furnaces under 
_the impression that they aid combustion. ‘The error of so 
thinking is obvious on very slight consideration. The jet 
enters as steam at one temperature and will leave the 
furnace at a higher temperature, and therefore must rob it 
of a certain amount of heat ; whether it is decomposed by 
contact with the fuel and recomposed again by subsequent 
combustion in passing through the furnace does not affect 
the question, for the same amount of heat is absorbed in 
the first operation as is given off in the second. Points 
such as thesé can only be lightly touched in the space at 
our disposal, but that may be sufficient to draw attention to 
‘them. 

In reviewing the present condition of affairs we may 
judge of the prospects before us, and these may, and no 
doubt will, be materially affected by the radical changes 
proposed and commenced in connection with the training 
-of engineers of all classes, who it is essentially necessary 
should work together to secure the most solid progress in 
-all branches. : 

If there is not a feeling of confidence between de- 
signers and those engaged in carrying their work into 
execution, the best results cannot be obtained. In making 
a new machine many points will suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful operative ; but if he has not personal interest in 
his employer he will Jet them pass unheeded, and so some- 
thing is lost, and a general lack of sympathy in this respect 
must retard the progress of a nation, and therefore there is 
no doubt that in countries where working-men are not free, 
but have given themselves into bondage to the wills of pro- 
fessional agitators, this retarding influence must have acted 
very widely. It is to be hoped and expected that the spread 
of elementary education will in the near future emancipate 
our mechanics from the degrading position into which they 
have fallen, of allowing others to think for them and direct 
their actions as though they were devoid of mentai capacity 
and incapable of thought, and then these men are taught to 
believe that the strike-mongers who live well upon their 
miseries are really their friends and benefactors! It would 
be amusing, were it not for the incalculable amount of 
poverty and suffering entailed upon the victims of the 
working-men who do not work. It is common knowledge 
that it is often not the men who wish to leave work, but 
they are ordered to do so by their rulers. One very dis- 
tressing effect of the misuse of trade associations is the 
discouragement that must be felt by men superior in energy 
and ability, at being held to the same level as the inefficient ; 


it is an attempt to violate a natural law by which the best 
man should take the foremost position ; but things have 
now reached to such a pass that there must surely soon be 
some radical reorganisation to raise the men above the 
position of mere tools of agitators and political wire- 
pullers. . 

The crowning effort in the direction of destroying the 
liberty of the men is that which aims at limiting by legal 
enactment the hours during which they may work, and so 
condemning them to enforced idleness, the most prolific 
cause of crime and vagrancy. The course already pursued 
in several quarters, which makes the employed to some 
extent sharers of the profits made by the firm, certainly 
seems the best for promoting sympathy between masters 
and men, by the union of interests, and if this system 
becomes generally developed the hireling agitators will 
gradually die out, and trades’ organisations take their proper 
positions as prudential schemes to obviate distress arising 
from death, sickness or badness of trade, and to promote 
the intercourse of their members. 

Great have been tbe difficulties in connection with 
engineering training, and very varied the proposed modes 
of overcoming them. The engineer, to be complete in his 
experience, should be personally acquainted with every stage 
of the business, so far as his own branch is concerned, and 
with no prejudice towards any of them. Some of our best 
engineers have risen from the shops, for very obvious 
reasons. While their practical training has been genuine 
and natural, their theoretical knowledge has been acquired 
under the most favourable circumstances for retention. If 
a working mechanic turns towards theoretical studies it is 
because he wishes to know the rationale of the various pro- 
cesses and mechanisms by which he is surrounded during 
his daily occupation ; it is out of an inquisitive interest in 
the business itself that he studies, and what he thus learns 
is learnt in a natural way, and is impressed upon his 
memory by the examples constantly before him, and his 
mind rapidly takes up a habit of reasoning which enables 
him to perceive defects and surmount difficulties in his 
work, in which he will naturally take a constantly increasing 
interest. To such a youth technical classes are of immense 
assistance in helping him over mathematical stumbling- 
blocks and improving his methods of reasoning. Thus it 
will be seen that a concurrent growth of practical and 
theoretical knowledge will form a substantial nucleus which 
may be extended with ease and confidence in every direc- 
tion. In this case the tyro works to render himself proficient 
in this business. 

We will now glance at another class of student, one 
who commences his training at the theoretical part in 
school or college. If he is found particularly diligent, 
and asked why he works so hard, the general reply will 
come, “To pass the exam.” The interest necessary to 
incite him to study for the sake of applying his know- 
ledge practically has not been aroused, and in consequence, 
when brought to face practical problems he will often be 
perplexed, although he has the requisite knowledge, 
because he has not the confidence to use it. Again, 
where the interest in a course of study is not continuously 
sustained, its last stage will most probably be spent in 
cramming for a final examination, and knowledge thus 
crowded into the brain is seldom retained for any length 
of time, for the reasoning is not supported by actual 
examples. 

Practical experiment must precede the application of 
any theory to economic purposes, and thereafter operations 
are guided—or should be—by the two combined, therefore 
it is evident the nomenclature of the shop ‘should be 
identical with that of the school in subjects common to 
both. There has unfortunately of late been a tendency in 
certain academic quarters to introduce new terms in 
mechanical tuition, which are unknown alike in shop and 
office, and this must put a barrier between those adopting 
it when they enter works or offices, and the experienced 
men already occupying positions therein, from whom the 
new-comers must necessarily seek advice and assistance. 
That this is a great mistake, from a common-sense point of 
view, is too obvious to require further comment, and more 
especially so as the new terms are not called for to express 


new facts. 


The colourlessness of purely theoretical teaching has 
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been so far acknowledged that workshops are appended | 


now to many technical schools with the idea of teaching 
the use of tools and showing applications of theory. 
These shops are very serviceable in their way, and in lieu of 
anything better ; but they, of course, are not to be com- 
pared to manufacturing establishments in regard to the 
good to be got out of them. School shops execute work 
that suits the pupils, whereas in business it is the cus- 
tomers that have to be satisfied ; and this makes all the 
difference in the quality of experience gained. A thorough 
knowledge of shop and yard work will place an engineer 
who is designing a machine or a structure very often ina 
position to effect considerable saving in the course of 
manufacture ; and in any case a man who is without such 
practical qualifications must ke very much in the hands of 
contractors, who may carry out his (so-called) designs so 
that he loses his position as chief in the matter, in reality if 
not apparently. 

The excellence of English materials and workmanship, 
together with the solidity of our designs, give us a position 
in the engineering world which should be a sufficient 
guarantee against injury to our trade from ordinary foreign 
competition. American work has been characterised by a 
flimsiness which must be eliminated before it can be 
accepted with confidence. The ever-recurring bridge 
breakages have sufficiently evidenced this, and _ their 
machinery generally has an appearance of insufficient 
solidity when viewed in the light of English experi- 
ence. The most serious losses of trade in this direction 
have undoubtedly been due to the artificial forcing up of 
prices, which is the final outcome of industrial strikes. 


TESSER AS. 


Early English Painters. 

ORACE WALPOLE assuredly erected no monument to 

the fame of his country when he composed his “ Anec- 

dotes of Painting.” It is an elaborate record, not of our 
pictorial affluence and successes but of our poverty and failures. 
There is no work by which we are more inevitably led to draw 
an inference as unfavourable as we now know it to be unjust. 
An examination of the history of painting in England from the 
earliest times to the commencement of the reign of George I. 
would lead us only to this conclusion, that there was such an 
inaptitude in the English people, a spirit so uncongenial with 
the growth of art, that patronage, and example and rivalry, and 
the presence of foreign competitors, and the sight of the 
collected treasures of. foreign art, could not stimulate our 
sluggish natures to even a creditable aspiration after excellence 
in painting. If anyone in the reign of George I. should have 
held it to be impossible that Englishmen could become 
painters he might be considered excusable for an assertion 
which we should now hear only with pity and derision. Perhaps 
in no other art or calling was the supply so inadequate to the 
demand. Perhaps in no other branch, whether of art or 
manufacture, was the English public so long and so largely 
indebted to foreigners, and so sparingly to native skill. Of 
painters in England from the commencement of the art to the 
beginning of the reign of George I. Walpole enumerates 255. 
Of these, only 103 were English, and even this small number 
cannot be made up without including amateurs, and the list is 
swelled by some professed artists of such signal obscurity that 
the diligent annalist who has recorded their names could not 
even ascertain the kind of subjects which they painted. But 
the insignificance of this list (the harvest of two centuries) will 
be better understood if we inquire who among the 103 had the 
slightest pretensions to celebrity. Unless we attach a very 
humble meaning to the term celebrity it will be necessary to 
deny that there were any,"for there were only seven English 
artists whose names will even be noticed—Hilliard and the two 
Olivers, painters in miniature ; Dobson, who produced a few 
second-rate portraits, and fewer third-rate historical com- 
positions; Barlow, a respectable painter of birds; and two 
portrait-painters, Walker and Riley. These were the most 
eminent native artists whom England produced during two 
centuries. Nor were there symptoms of improvement; on the 
contrary, the art declined. ‘ We are now,” said Walpole, in 
speaking of the reign of George I., “arrived at the period in 
which the arts were sunk to the lowest ebb in Britain.” The 
two best who appeared in that reign were Richardson, better 
known as a writer than as a painter, and Sir James Thornhill, 
scarcely remembered but as the father-in-law of Hogarth, and 
the painter of some bad frescoes in the cupola of St. Paul’s, for 
which he was remunerated as if he were only a plasterer of a more 
costly description at the rate of forty shillings the square yard. 


The Elgin Marbles. 


The removal of the marbles from the Acropolis was a: 
measure of preservation. The very fact of the permission 
given to remove them isa proof that they were unvalued by 
those who gave it, and that they must have been exposed to ill-- 
usage from the subjects and servants of a Government which 
was so indifferent to their loss. They were even an abomina- 
tion to the Turks, whose superstition abhors all representations 
of human and animal forms, and who are known to have 
purposely defaced the sculptures of the Theseum. One of 
these barbarians even shattered a corner of the same building 
with gunpowder that he might get at the honey of a swarm of 
wild bees. Marble ready quarried, and close ‘at hand, was a 
very convenient material for building. The Turks were in the 
habit of burning polished masses of it into lime, or pounding” 
them into small pieces for the repair of their walls or the con- 
struction of their miserable cottages ; and such is their antipathyv 
to images that they are said to have selected sculptured blocks. 
for this purpose rather than plain ones. There can be no 
doubt that this practice of burning and breaking marble has 
been fatal to hundreds of inscriptions and bas-reliefs, of which: 
many scattered fragments are still visible in the walls of 
churches and houses. It is one of a multitude of proofs of* 
Turkish disregard for the monuments of antiquity that, not- 
withstanding the double warning of the ruin of the Propylza: 
and, at a later time, of the Parthenon, by the explosion of 
powder-magazines contained within their walls—and inflamed: 
in the former case by lightning, in the latter by a shell of the 
Venetians—the ammunition of the citadel was afterwards- 
deposited in the Pandroseum, and remained there as long as- 
the Turks continued to be masters of Athens :—“ And thus,”” 
said Colonel Leake, while it was still in their possession, 
“there wants only a casual thunderbolt, or the stupid predes-- 
tinarian negligence of a Turkish keeper, to scatter in atoms 
this most exquisitely finished of all the Athenian edifices.”” 
Dodwell tells us that as he was one day taking a sketch near 
the site of the Lyceum some Greeks, who were ploughing in 
the neighbourhood, discovered a marble statue, as large as life: 
and of excellent style, which they immediately broke to pieces - 
before he was aware of the circumstance, and were scooping 
one of the fragments into a mortar for pounding coffee when 
he happened to pass the spot. It would be easy to enumerate: 
many similar acts from the writings of other travellers, and a 
comparison of, successive accounts would give us a melancholy: 
view of the rapid progress of dilapidation. It is a well-known. 
fact that an Ionic temple near the Ilissus, the ancient bridge 
over the same river and the arcade of the aqueduct of Anto- 
ninus, which were all seen and described by Chandler, had’ 
totally disappeared in the short interval of less than forty years: 
which elapsed between his visit to Athens and the mission of 
Lord Elgin ; and the Propyleea and others of the finest build- 
ings had been grievously injured and mutilated within the 
same time. Since the year 1820 Athens has been thrice 
besieged, and the removal of the marbles from the Parthenon: 
has preserved them from irreparable damage during these- 
sieges. The rescue of the marbles from a state of neglect and 
insecurity, where they were of no use or value to the natives- 
and difficult of access to foreigners, and their removal to a: 
country where their condition is in all these respects the- 
reverse of what it was, and where they may and, we doubt noty. 
do fulfil the noblest function of works of genius—that of 
kindling and regulating genius in others—was an act of 
laudable regard for the marbles themselves, and a signal. 
benefit not only to this country but to every nation of civilised 
Europe. ; 

Palladio. 


The orders laid down by Palladio possess no merit beyond 
the system of Vignola and other preceptors. But the orders 
are to architecture only what words are to language—the mere 
elements of expression ; the great merit lies in their employ- 
ment. If with instruments of little worth Palladio has accom- 
plished much, our admiration ought to be proportionably 
augmented. In conception, in compesition, apt, varied and 
beautiful, in fertility of invention, in short in all the higher 
qualities of the real architect, this master stands pre-eminent. 
Though the columns are seldom of the best form, they are: 
almost always well spaced and often, instead of being disposed, 
in tiers of orders, reach to the crowning cornice; which, 
important member sometimes breaks round the supports, but: 
frequently runs the whole length of the front in a continued 
line. The pedestals under the columns are occasionally” 
suppressed—an improvement upon the usual practice of his 
predecessors, which deserves notice. In the breadth of 
the piers between the windows —in truly calculating the: 
relative proportions of void and solid space, and again of 
smooth and flat to the projections—the quantity of surface 
to receive light and shadow—Palladio’s elevations are eminently 
beautiful, and the projections so happy that either to add or 
detract would infallibly mar the general effect. Scarcely any 
two of his fronts ate divided in the same way, yet they are 
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‘seldom unsetisfactory to the eye, proving in this how rule is 
nothing witkeut a governing taste; that, far from there being 


any absolute cule, a modificetion is demanded for almost every | 


accident of locality. Beauty is relative as well as positive, 


and whatis a defect in the abstract may be even felicitous in, 


certain ciroumstances. This relation of cause and effect, so 
important and so little understood in modern composition, is 
pleasingly exemplified ‘in the Villa Capra; any one who ‘sti- 
mates the design of this little country house from the 
geometrical drawings only can have no idea of the appropriate- 
ness ofthe outline and form to the situation. There is yet 
another. quality very cenducive to beauty in an elevation, and 
very muck overlooked by modern artists, that it looks not only 
well in a front but also in obliqne views. No one has 
mastered more completely the difficult art of profiling than 
Palladio. A serious disjection ts made to the profusion of 
-ornament:on some of ‘his elevations. Let us not be too hasty 
in conderaning even this. The Greeks, scruputous observers 
-of simplicity of form,‘lavished on the walls sculpture, and even 
painted and gilded ornaments. But, in truth, Palladio is not 
-answerable for what.is-thus condemned. It was the fashion 
of the day to indulge fancy in plaster figures and ornaments, 
as an accessory to architecture; and Vittoria and other famous 
stuccoists were generally invited to embody their fancies on 
‘the smooth walls raised by the architect. Lastly, in Italian 
palaces, as of old inthe Romian, the sumptuousness of archi- 
tecture is often chiefly displayed within the walls; but many 
criticisers of this master, apparently, have not often passed his 
‘thresholds. It isto be lamented that this great man had not 
_ the opportunity which now every tyro enjoys, that of drawing 


from the monuments of Greece herself, as well as from the, 
In that case, what he has done. 


less pure remains of Italy. 
gives assurance that he would have left the art at his death 
nearer perfection than itnow is or seems likely soonto be. As 
it was, had he been equally favoured with some men of 
inferior intellect—his contemporaries—in the patronage of 
Governments ; had he been employed to erect squares and 


‘-eonduct eperations on a large scale, he would, we cannot. 


doubt, have bequeathed to posterity an art invested with 
higher and more numerous beauties. Superior to intrigue, as 
he was in.other respects to his more ‘fortunate brother artists, 
‘it was his fate to be often-supplanted by unworthy competitors. 


Da Ponte’s heavy, tasteless bridge of the Rialto, for example, | 


«was preferred to his delightful design, a model at once of 
lightness and magnificence. 


The Painting of the Ancients. 


The ancients have shown, by the perfection to which they 
carried the fine arts, that they either considered the cultivation 
@' them to be useful, or were of opinion that there are other 
qualities whick ought to recommend objects to our attention. 
We fortunately possess sufficient opportunities of judging of 
their vast superiority in architecture and sculpture. Accom- 
plished musicians have also acknowledged that, as far as they 
have been able to penetrate inte the deep obscurity of the sub- 
ject, it appears that the music of the ancient Greeks was of a 
far higher kind than that of the moderns. Our materials for 
forming an estimate of their skill in painting are no doubt 
scanty, ‘but they have been sufficient tu enable some critics to 
assign them the palm in this art also. Mengs, who had 
studied’ the subject deeply, and was in all respects well 
qualified te judge, gives it as ‘this decided opinion that the 
modern painters are inferior to the ancients. He-says :—“I 
am fully persuaded that the design of the ancient painters was 
much more perfect than that of the sculptors, for the ancient 
painters were more highly esteemed than the sculptors. I 
think, toe, that the design of the ancients was much superior to 
that of the moderns, since among the ancient pictures which I 
have seen there are many in which the drawing is as good as 
in the best works of Raphael, notwithstanding that they were 
executed at Rome in times when the true Greek taste had dis- 
appeared, being at the earliest of the age of Augustus, aad 
nevertheless the sculpture of that time was much inferior to 
these paintings, so that from the little that remains of the 
ancient painting I infer that it was always more perfect than 
the contemporaneous sculpture.” He speaks alsoin high terms 
of the chiaro-oscuro and colouring of the ancients. ‘ Opere,” 
p. 154. In another place, treating of the paintings found at 
Herculaneum, he says:—‘‘ Having observed even in the 
commonest of these pictures how well the chiaro-oscuro is 
understood, although it is negligently executed, I am amazed 
when IJ reflect and endeavour to imagine what must have been 
the works of the famous painters who were the contemporaries 
of the famous sculptors who formed the Apollo Belvedere, the 
Gladiator and the Venus de Mediczs, and of other such works. 
In short, if we compare these pictures with all the works of the 
moderns, and consider that they were produced in such unim- 
portant places, we shall perceive how far superior the painting 
of the ancients must have been to our own.” It must be 
gratifying to the lover of art to reflect to what a high degree of 
perfection painting may yet be carried, and to the aspiring 


attist it is an animating motive of ambition to be assured that 


the Greeks had reached an eminence to which even the greatest 
masters of Italy have not yet arrived. To rival the Greeks it 
is necessary to attain to a style of beauty which has never been 
approached in later times. The ideal painter of Mengs, at 
whose perfection all artists ought to aim, should unite in him- 
self the design and beauty of the Greeks, the expression and 
composition of Raphael, the chiaro-oscuro and the grace of 
Correggio, and finally the colouring of Titian. Mr. Jonathan 
Richardson, in his ‘‘ Theory of Painting,” insists indeed on still 
higher requisites, for he says :—“‘ The way to be an excellent 
painter is to be an excellent man, and these united make a 
character that would shine even in a better world than this,” 
resolved apparently that the word v7rz:t should be applicable to 
his favourites in all the languages of the world. It has been 
doubted whether the pictures of the ancients supplied examples 
of figures in various distances, so as to present to the eyea 
composition of considerable depth, such as we find in the works 
of the moderns, or if they consisted only of what may be 
termed shallow compositions, where the figures are represented 
nearly in a row, as ina bas-relief, or as the performers are wont 
to group themselves on the stage : the few specimens of ancient 
art which we possess are of the latter kind. 


Indian Architecture.. 


The religions of India all enclose a Pantheistic idea, united 
to a profound consciousness of the forces of nature. Their 
temples bear the stamp of the same idea and consciousness. 
Pantheism is at once very immense and very vague. We feel 
in its temples an infinite power of increase. No symmetrical 
structures are presented to our eyes, to be by-them easily seen 
and comprehended ; they force us, by dint of what’ theyleave 
unachieved, to’ keep our imaginations continually on the 
stretch, without ever attaining any complete or well-defined 
idea, and so they give expression to the Pantheistic feeling. 
The sensitiveness of the phenomena of nature shown by their 
constructors also attaches them to the ideas of Pantheism. In 
it they are conceived and developed: Communing with nature 
in her mysterious moods, the artist thinks out his work and 
fills it with life—life which begins to proclaim its individuality 
even in the first rough productions :.symbol of a world in 
germ—of a world becoming animated and organised, receiving 
into the chaos of its primordial, substance the- all-powerful 
breath of the Universal Being. 


English Round Churches: 


The four round churches of the Temple (builfé by the 
Knights Templars), Map'testead (built by the Hospitallers),. 
Cambridge and Norton (which have no connection with either 
order), are only a small remnant of a much larger number 
which once existed in England. These were not invariably 
connected with the orders of the Templars or of the Hospital- 
lers, though probably in almost every case (the round chapel 
of Ludlow Castle perhaps being one exception) with some 
cresader or pilgrim to the Holy Land, and therefore con- 
structed in imitation, more or less direct, of the rotunda of the 
Hcly Sepulchre at Jerusalem ; in all which cases, the “ round” 
constituted the nave or western portion. But from the earliest. 
Christian ages, and linking on by subtle but unbroken chain 
with ancient Rome and Greece, and, indeed, with the monu- 
mental history of almost every people, there existed a series of 
tembs, towers, temples, baptisteries, chapels, of circular or 
curvilinear form, which had no connection with the Holy 
Sepulchre (except that it was itself one link.in the general 
chain), and which, quite irrespective of any imitation of that 
sacred building, are to be traced in the round portion, wherever 
situated, of the ecclesiastical buildings of the middle ages, and 
which received its greatest and final development in the 
many-foiled and many-angled apses, which constitute so 
striking and beautiful a feature of the finest Continental 
churches. In contradistinction to the use of the rest of Europe, 
England ‘kept steadily as a rule to a square east-end, and 
though at Canterbury, Tewkesbury, and in a few. other noted 
examples, the circular form appears, yet often with obstinate 


j and hardly excusable persistence, as at Peterborough and 


Westminster, she capped the curved apse with a rectilinear 
addition, protesting as it were against the foreign element, and 
reserving the round form for the western end. Round.apses 
have been a favourite resuscitation with modern architects, 
and where they can give their reason why there can be no 
objection to their introduction ; but a new round church we 
can never hope, never wish to see again. As a baptismal 
vestibule, nothing can be grander, but in these days we want- 
too much room for our congregations to be able in a new 
church to throw away so much space on architectural effect. 


Sassanian Architecture.—In Mr. Phené Spiers’s letter, 
published last week, for “both at Serbistan” read “Coste at 
Serbistan.” 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


WueEn the proposal to abolish the coal dues in England 
was mooted it was generally approved, for it appealed to all 
‘consumers’ pockets. But no sooner was the great reform 
accomplished than prices began to rise. In the winter of 
1887 coal was 15s. 5d.; in 1889, after the abolition, it rose 
to 21s. 8¢., and prior to the present weather it was 19s. 6d. 
It is not the first time disappointments have followed 
reform, but in this case there is a cause for regret which 
does not usually occur. It is through the coal dues that 
London has assumed an architectural appearance. ‘This is 
made evident by an interesting report prepared by the Coal, 
‘Corn and Finance Committee of the Corporation. ‘The list 
appended of improvements and public works carried out by 
means of the coal dues is startling. It begins with 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, then follow in the eighteenth century 
forty-nine churches, completion of Greenwich Hospital, the 
first Blackfriars Bridge and approach, repairing Royal 
Exchange, Newgate Gaol, freeing London Bridge from toll. 
The works of the nineteenth century are still more 
numerous, ‘They comprise new streets, purchase of Coal 
Exchange, widening of Fleet Street and Strand, erection of 
Debtors’ Prison, Moorfields improvement, site for General 
Post Office, New London Bridge and approaches, Farring- 
don Street, enlarging site of Royal Exchange and improving 
neighbourhood, erection of New Coal Exchange, formation 
of Cannon Street, Clerkenwell improvements, Holborn 
Valley Viaduct and improvements connected therewith. 
The foregoing works have been carried out by the Cor- 
poration alone, but there is also a numerous list of works 
an which there was co-operation withthe Government or 
with various public bodies. The dues paid part of the cost 
of the formation of Cranbourne Street, Wellington Street, 
New Oxford Street, Victoria Street, Westminster, Garrick 
Street, Queen Victoria Street, Park Lane, Victoria Em- 
bankment, Northumberland Avenue, Shaftesbury Avenue, 
Albert Embankment, Chelsea Embankment, Putney, Bat- 
tersea and Hammersmith Bridges. If similar works have 
to be undertaken, they will add largely to the taxation of 
the people who have been defrauded of the reductions 
which should have been made to them. But it is easier to 
cattack a corporation than a band of coal merchants, and it 
is well to remember, as the committee point out, ‘that 
the opposition to the removal of the dues was started and 
mainly kept alive by the exertions of those interested in 
maintaining the price of coal. 


For a time at least the ateliers of the Ecole des Beaux- 
‘Arts are safe. This was announced to the students at the 
distribution of prizes by M. Larroumer. According to 
him, the existence of the ateliers is justified not only by 
their history, but by the services they have rendered, and 
iby the necessity which prevails in a democratic country to 
put education in art within the reach of all citizens. The 
decision will gratify the majority of artists who have been 
students in the ateliers; but as it must be felt that many 
opponents of the system are not likely to accept the 
arrangement as more than a temporary truce, it will be well 
for the students to moderate the horse-play which is 
supposed to be a tradition in the district, and the childish 
»rocessions which amaze sober citizens. 


THe members of the Liverpool Land and House- 
owners’ Association are suffering from a grievance. In 
that city, where so many abuses still are fostered, the 
‘Corporation were compelled to deal with property that is 
mot libelled by being called insanitary. So large a part of 
Liverpool is of that class it was necessary to make careful 
arrangements before a brick was purchased. Accordingly 
Mr. RopwEtt, Q.C., was appointed arbitrator, and a better 
«choice could not be made, for when he was one of the 
leaders ofthe Parliamentary Bar he was distinguished not 
only by capacity for dealing with difficult and involved 
-cases, but by a considerateness which was never forgotten 
when dealing with the roughest hostile witness. Mr. 
RODWELL is too shrewd a judge to be bamboozled, and 
when he announced that compensation was to be based on 
the assessed value of the materials that constituted the 
insanitary property, he was simply taking an equitable view 
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of the circumstances before him. In fact improvements 
have been retarded in many places, because the value of 
property, that is often little better than a nuisance, has 
been obtained through imaginary qualities. The Liverpool 
owners are alarmed because they know justice will be meted 
out to them. An appeal was made by one of them, and 
the arbitrator was asked to state a case. It is not only 
apprehended that Mr. RopweEtt will go on, but that he 
will apply his rigid measure to some sixteen thousand 
additional houses which the medical officer has declared to 
be insanitary. The Land and House-owners’ Association 
say that all these condemned houses were built in com- 
pliance with the by-laws of the time, and should be paid 
for on the basis of the rent received. It is forgotten that 
houses should be kept up to the standard of the by-laws, 
and that landlords should expend as well as receive money. 
If they are allowed to fall into a state by which workman- 
ship has ceased to be any account, what are houses but 
heaps of materials that are useless until demolition takes 
place ? 

THERE could hardly be a better proof of the indecision 
of the French Government than the history of the ruin on 
the Quai d’Orsay, which was prior to the Commune 
known as the Cour des Comptes. During nineteen years 
various resolves have been announced, but as yet there is 
no sign of any labourer appearing to remove the weeds. 
When the arrangement was entered into some months ago 
to utilise the building in the Champ de Mars for a museum 
of decorative art it was decided to sell the ruin and site. 
Some deputies wished to have a restoration of the buildings, 
which could then be again used for the Cour des Comptes ; 
but the Government insisted ona sale. A few days ago 
M. Yves Guyot, the Minister, announced that he no longer 
was in favour of the alienation of the place ; at the same 
time he hesitated to say that he wished to utilise the ruin 
for the Cour des Comptes. M. Yyres Guyor magnani- 
mously declared he left the question open, which means he 
was unable to make up his mind on the subject. As the 
most effectual way of increasing the general obscurity, 
M. ANTONIN Proust has been entrusted with the preparation 
of another report on the subject. 


In L’Art for this week there is a parting address to the 
subscribers from M. Paut Leroi, who has controlled it 
from its first number. He says that owing to the state of 
his health he is compelled to give up the editing of the 
publication. M. Paun Lrror thanks his readers for their 
sympathy during sixteen years. He is succeeded by M. 
‘THEOPHILE CHAUVEL, one of the leading artists of France, 
who will assume the direction of the illustrations, and by 
M. Emite MOo.tnier, an author whose works are appre- 
ciated, who will be ‘‘rédacteur en chef.” M. Paut Leror 
declares that the direction of affairs could not be entrusted 
to more worthy hands. It is much to be regretted that 
M. Paut LeERor is compelled to retire from a position 
which he adorned. Since Z’Av¢ was started it has been 
inspired by his spirit, and its success is owing to his 
influence and enterprise. As a connoisseur M. Pau 
Leror holds the foremost place in France. His opinion 
is enough to decide the fate of a gallery, and ministers 
have been glad to shield themselves by his authority. But 
excessive work has weakened a stalwart frame, and it must 
be no light suffering that compelled so energetic a man to 
give up duties that were a pleasure. We hope ‘M. Pavi 
LeEro! will soon be himself again, and able to resume his 
efforts to advance whatever is best in art. 


Tue French Exhibition in Moscow will be opened on 
May 1, 1891, and will be closed in: the following October. 
Art will be represented in the forms of paintings, drawings, 
water-colours, pastels, sculpture, engraving, bibliography, 
medals and architecture. Special invitations will be sent to 
those artists who are considered to be best fitted to repre- 
sent the country. There will be no awards by a jury, but 
all artists who exhibit are to receive a commemorative 
medal. Artists who have been invited will be able to send 
their works to Moscow free of cost, and they will also be 
returned at the charge of the committee. Works will not 
te received later than February 15, 1891. No architectural 
drawing is to exceed a metre in length, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 170 QUEEN’S GATE, LONDON. 
(R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A., ARCHITECT.] 
NO. 307._ENTRANCE HALL. NO. 308._THE HALL, 
NOS. 309, 310__EXTERIOR. NO, 811,_ENTRANCE, 


In our last issue we published an illustration of a 
Wenham lamp, entitled “Lustre in Metal.” It should 
have been stated that the lamp was designed and manu- 
factured by the well-known firm of Messrs. Etsrer & Co., 
of Berlin. 


ALCHEMY AND ARCHITECTURE. 


LCHEMICAL symbols are discovered in the sacred edifices 

of the Middle Ages. ‘Their appearance need not excite 
surprise, notwithstanding the seeming incongruity of their 
position. Alchemy was a favourite study of the clergy, and a 
numerous and venerable cohort of adepts can be assembled 
from the cloister and the cathedral. The consecrated walls 
and the’storied window have displayed the symbols of; the 
magistery and theelixir. And the blue lion and the green lion, 
the red man and the white woman, the toad, the crow, the 
dragon and the panther were blended with the legends of saints 
and martyrs. Paul’s Walk was the frequent resort of gulls and 
knaves, sharks and lawyers. The learned serjeant of the coif 
from the Court of Common Pleas, and the sagacious cut-purse 
from the purlieus of Pickt Hatch all plied for their prey beneath 
the arches of the metropolitan cathedral. Westminster Abbey 
had equal honours, and its fretted aisles were the favourite 
haunts of the adepts. The Benedictines were great proficients 
in alchemy. Many of the prelates of Westminster were 
alchemists of note and fame, and their church was adorned 
with the graphic allegories of the art. Such was the very 
remarkable device painted by Abbot Islip in his chantry. It 
continued there till the time of Elias Ashmole, when, to his 
great discomfiture, it was washed over with a “plaisterer’s 
whited brush.” The hieroglyphic represented a triple sphere 
filled with mystical figures. At first sight the chief group 
might be considered as a representation of the fall of Lucifer, 
but the crucibles and stars and the other symbols interspersed 
amongst the devil and his angels proved the chemical import 
of the hieroglyphical circles. Other emblems still exist 
in the Abbey, which tell to the initiated that the Black 
Monks who once chanted in the choir were deeply 
read in the occult science. In the western window of 
the southern aisle the magical Pentalpha still retains its station, 
and the pavement before the altar exhibits the celestial 
orbs and spheres. Much about the same time that the Abbey 
painting was obliterated the Puritans, quite unwitting of the 
loss which their misguided zeal occasioned to the Common- 
wealth, broke in pieces a splendid glass window behind the 
pulpit in St. Margaret’s Church, “wherein was fairly painted 
the whole processe of the worke,” but which process the church- 
wardens unhappily mistook for a Popish story. Ashmole gives 
2 detailed description of this remarkable painting. The window 
was divided into three parts :—“In the outermost whereof, 
upon the right hand, was drawn a man holding a boy in his 
hand, and a woman with a girl in hers, all standing in upright 
naked postures upon a green foliate earth, The man and 
woman had fetters wherewith their feet seemed to be chained 
to the ground, which fetters were presented as falling off from 
their legs ; over the heads of these persons were the sun and 
anoon placed and painted of asad, dark colour. Within the 
left side of the window was a beautiful young man, clad in a 
garment of various colours, bearing a yellow cross upon his 
‘shoulders, his body encircled with a bright glory which sent 
forth beams of divers colours. He stood upon an earth imitating 
oculus piscium. At the foot of the middle part of the window was 
a fair large red rose, full spread, which issued rays upwards, 
and in the middle an exceeding bright yellow glory. Above the 
rose was the figure of a man rising with beams of light spread 
about his head (somewhat like the posture used to express 
Christ’s rising from off the Sepulchre), He had a garment 
of areddish colour, diapered with red, and heightened with 
yellow. In his left hand a white stone, which he held towards 
the persons arising in that part of the window on the right 
hhand. And in his right hand he held forth a red stone towards 
him whose garment was of various colours.” In the uppermost 
part of the window over the figures was transversely written as 
follews:—In the first part of the left hand—“ Omnes gentes 
adepti plaudite quia Dominus frater vester.” . . . Inthe middle 
part—.... “at mittens spiritum suum, ecce nova facio omnia 
celum ett...” In the third, on the right hand—“ Factus quasi 
unus ce....ia.... angelis tibi” An armorial bearing, 
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which was painted amongst the ornaments, might lead to a 
discovery of the person by whom the emblems were devised. 

The alchemical dragons are sculptured at Ely and even on 
many of our Norman portals. In the east window of the Abbey 
Church at Bath the sun and the moon and the seven stars are 
seen in the topmost spandrels. It may be conjectured that they 
are the remnants of some alchemical representation, placed there 
by William Bird, the last Prior of the house and an artist of great 
renown. Prior Bird made good use of the riches which he derived 
from alchemy, and expended large sums in endeavouring to finish 
the Abbey. Weare inclined to think that the singular representa- 
tion of Jacob’s dream which adorns the west front must be 
considered as an alchemical allegory rather than as a scriptural 
history. Both in character and in disposition the sculptures 
are unlike any others remaining upon our monuments of eccle- 
siastical architecture ; and the alchemist, like the wizard, would 
often palter in a double sense. The Prior was deprived of his 
treasure : it was reft from him in obedience to the never-varying 
fatality, leaving him nought but misery. 

The allegories of alchemy often lurk in places where they 
are least suspected. na boss which fell from the groined roof 
of the cathedral of St. David are seen three rabbits, so disposed 
that, although each head is complete, there are only three ears 
amongst themall. If we only take the trouble to consult the last 
will and testament of the Benedictine, Basil Valentine, we shall 
discover that these rabbits are in truth “the hunt of Venus,” 
and that they afford no small help in the concoction of the 
philosopher’s stone. Possibly they may also be found in the 
fair and lively hieroglyphical pictures representing the whole 
process, which that same learned adept caused to be limned 
in the cloister of Walkenreed, in the Hercynian forest. Many 
of the ecclesiastical buildings of France were also ornamented 
with the symbols of the work of alchemy. In the cloister walk 
surrounding the cemetery of the Innocents at Paris, Nicholas 
Flamel and Petronella caused to be depicted “the most true 
and essential marks or signs of this art, yet under veils, types 
and hieroglyphical covertures, such as they found them illu- 
minated in the ancient volume from which they learnt the 
secret of the elixir of life;” some of these paintings existed 
till the demolition of the cloister. A theological as well as an 
alchemical interpretation could be given to parts of these 
celebrated hieroglyphics, which long continued to tempt and 
torture the wits of the alchemical tyro. St. Peter in yellow 
and red, and St. Paul in white and yellow, might meet the 
eyes of the vulgar; but the figures “are not made for 
those who have never read the books of the philosophers, 
and who, not knowing the metallic principles, or first matter otf 
metals, cannot be called children of wise men.” William of 
Paris erected the west front of Notre Dame, and it is said that 
the statues and medallions which enrich that noble monument 
reveal all the methods which are to be taken for completing the 
great work. There is not a figure which does not beara hidden 
sense. Amongst others a basso-relievo of Job surrounded by 
his “comforters” was intended to’represent—not the alchemist— 
but the stone itself, which, as Raymond Lully observes, must 
undergo every kind of affliction and martyrdom before it can 
attain perfection. William of Paris also raised a statue which 
stood in the parvis of Notre Dame, a tall and haggard figure of 
a man with a serpent twisted about his feet, a representation of 
the alchemical Mercury. We believe it existed until the 
revolution. Sometimes the same representations are found 
on civil edifices. Many figures were sculptured on the front 
of the dwelling-house of Nicholas Flamel and Petronella, which 
the alchemist explained like his other hieroglyphics. We 
might say more upon this subject, for the emblematical 
iconology of the Middle Ages has not yet been sufficiently 
studied, and we give these details for the purpose of exciting 
further investigation. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 


HE following are the papers to be read at the meetings of the 
Society of Arts after the Christmas recess :—J. F. Green, 
“ Steam Lifeboats ;” A. G. Green, C. F. Crossand E. J. Bevan, 
“Photography in Aniline Colours ;” Carmichael Thomas, 
“Tllustrated Journalism;” T. Emerson Dowson, “ Decimal 
Coinage, Weights and Measures;” Sir Roper Lethbridge, 
M.P., ‘‘ The Proposed Irish Channel Tunnel;” Wm. Topley, 
F.R.S., “The Sources of Petroleum ;” Colonel Sir Charles 
Wilson, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., F.R.S., ‘ Methods and Processes 
of the Ordnance Survey ;” E. J. Ravenstein, “ Lands available 
for Colonisation ;” Professor J. J. Hummel, “ Fast and Fugitive 
Dyes ;” William Robinson, “ The Use of Petroleum in Prime 
Motors ;” H. Newman Lawrence and Arthur Harries, M.D., 
“Electricity in relation to the Human Body ;” J. Harrison 
Carter, “ Milling Machinery ;” F. H. Cheeswright, “ Break- 
waters.” The next series of Cantor Lectures will be by Mr. 
A. J. Hipkins, F.S.A., on “The Construction and Capabilities 
of Musical Instruments.” The course of three lectures will 
commence January 26, 
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A HOUSE OF ANCIENT FAME. 
By H. P. BURKE:-DOWNING, A.R.I.B.A. 


Ks HOU wert not, Penshurst, built to envious show,” says 

Jonson, inan enthusiastic description in his “ Forest,” 
of this ancient mansion on the banks of the Medway, and 
perhaps no brief description could better sum up its character. 
It gives the characteristic which still attracts us in this noble 
country seat apart from its history. Perhaps no other of our 
old English mansions gives evidence so much of the love of 
the picturesque as well as the opulence and power of the 
barons of a former age. 
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This place has been so often the subject of illustration and 
description that it would be almost impossible to say anything 
absolutely new about it. As the home of the Sidneys, however, 
it has charms which cannot be diminished by repetition. The 
whole history of a place like this, a history which has been 
growing for over eight hundred years, and is so closely 
entwined with that of the country at large that separation is 
impossible, cannot of course be included in a short article like 
the present. 

It is supposed, and is in fact pretty certain, that there was 
a fortified house here in Anglo-Saxon times, parts of which it is 
said may be traced in the present building. The authentic 
history, however, of this famous mansion does not commence 
until the reign of Henry III., at which time it was occupied by 
Sir Stephen de Penchester (as the name was then spelt), 
Warden of the Cinque Ports and Constable of Dover Castle. 
This was half a century before the greater part of the present 
building was in existence, for it was in 1341 that Sir John 
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Pulteney, into whose hands the manor had by that time fallen, 
having received the necessary license from the Crown to 
crenellate or embattle, commenced the building of the barons’ 
hall. This, which remains almost entirely the same to-day as 
it was in the middle of the fourteenth century, is a room about 
65 feet by 4o feet, and over 60 feet high from the floor to the 
ridge of the roof, and in its magnificent extent gives a good 
idea of the room which was always with the feudal baron as. 
with the Roman patrician the most important in the house, and 
bears witness to the opulence of the builder, who is also credited 
with the foundation of Laurence Pountney Church in the City. 
Some of the original furniture of Sir John de Pulteney’s hall re- 
mains still in its first position—the “ boards,” around which every 
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day the noble, his visitors and retainers met at meal-times. Inv 
the centre of the floor is a space marked out with stone for the 
fire, the smoke from which blackened the oak rafters above 
and passed out through an opening in the roof. At onejend of 
the room is a most interesting reminder of the fashions of our 
forefathers in the fourteenth century, in the shape of the’rude 
minstrels’ gallery. 

In Sir John Pulteney personally we take iittle interest,{or in 
the names of any of those who have successively occupied 
Penshurst down to Sir Richard Fane, from whom the manor 
was confiscated to the Crown at some turn in the Wars of the 
Roses. But the name of the next owner claims our attention. It 
is round his name, Sidney, that all the historic associations of 
the house cling, and we are immediately aroused when, in the 
history of the manor, we read that Edward VI. granted it to 
his “trusty and well-beloved servant, Sir William Sidney,” as 
he is described on the tablet above the entrance doorway. 
This tablet also gives the date (1585) of the gateway-tower 
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erected by Sir Henry Sidney in commemoration of the gift of 
the manor to his father, the before-mentioned Sir William. 
This Sir Henry served his Queen, to the detriment of his own 
fortunes, for a long time as President of the Welsh Marches, 
and the “ President’s Court” within the castle still serves to 
remind us of his office. 

Here, then, on November 29, 1554, was born Philip, the son 
of Sir Henry Sidney, who was to be the type of English 
chivalry—the pattern of a “‘very perfect, gentle knight,” the 
lover of “truth, honour, freedom and courtesy,” the sum of all 
the good qualities of the sixteenth century. Here in after 
years during a temporary retirement from active political life 
he dreamed the “Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia,” and it 
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oak had been planted and grew until 1768, being generally” 
known as “Sidney’s Oak,” when it was cut down, it is said, by 
inadvertence. The period of the lives of Sir Henry and Sir 
Philip Sidney was perhaps the time of Penshursts greatest 
honour. It was the resort of the wisest inthe realm. Queen 
Elizabeth at one time stayed there (and the furniture she 
brought still remains in the room she then occupied) ; but, 
still more, it sheltered some of the finest wits of a period 
which is the most active in the history of English letters. 
Sidney himself was one of the brightest ornaments of English 
literature, as he was of the=national character. Jonson was a 
frequent guest here, and Spenser’composed the first’part of his- 
“ Faerie Queen” under Penshurst’s hospitable roof. 
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would perhaps be impossible to find a place more suitable for 
Arcadian dreams. But Sir Philip was a man of action. 
Strong as was his poetic temperament, he did not allow it to 
interfere with his sense of duty. He was the representative of 
his Queen abroad at an age when the majority of his friends 
would not have left the university, and his diplomatic tact was 
universally admired. He never trod the halls of Penshurst as 
its master, for in 1586, when it passed to him by inheritance, 
he was absent fighting the battles of his sovereign in the field, 
as formerly he had fought them in the Council; and at 
Zutphen, on October 17 of that year, he died amidst the noble 
surroundings so well known to all. On the day ot his birth an 


The rest of the history of this house of ancient fame is mot 
very stirring ; but we cannot pass without mention a date 
about a century after the events last recorded. In 1685 the 
grand-nephew of Sir Philip Sidney, Algernon ‘Sidney, after 
spending his life in the service of liberty, was, on unjustifiable 
suspicion of treason to his King, with little pretence of legal 
inquiry, beheaded. ‘Two such names as those of Sir Philip 
and Algernon Sidney are a sufficient inheritance for any family 

As it now stands, Penshurst Castle is a large and somewha 
straggling collection of buildings standing ‘in a well-wooded 
park, and presenting a picturesque appearance from whatever 
quarter it is approached, and surrounded still by"gardens with 
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walks and terraces after the Elizabethan fashion. 
the largest of private mansions, and has had the rare good 
fortune not to suffer from the alterations and additions which, 
like all old buildings, it has from time to time received. It 
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seems to have assimilated to itself these various elements, and 
so, though it is in reality as composite as other buildings of its 
great antiquity, it presents much less of the incongruous than 
do so many others. 


THE LATE DR. SCHLIEMANN. 


HE death of Dr. Schliemann occurred at Naples on 
Friday last. He had been suffering for some time from 
deafness, and had undergone an operation at Hallé, which was 
successful. The Doctor was on his way to Athens, having, 
with his wonderful energy, spent most of his time visiting 
Pompeii and other places peculiarly interesting to him instead 
of taking necessary repose and care. He caught a cold, it is 
believed, in the still delicate organ, which resulted in his sudden 
death. 
The lamented death of Dr. Schliemann, says the Zzcs, 
rings to a sudden and premature close a career which was as 
romantic in itself and as fruitful for archeological science as 
any in the long history of German perseverance and research. 
In the autobiographical sketch originally prefixed to his well- 
known work entitled ¢ ‘Troy and its Remains,” and subsequently 
expanded in his “Ilios,” published in 1880, he has left an 
account of his birth and early years as well as of the pursuits to 
which he devoted his mature manhood, which leaves little to be 
said by any other biographer. Henry ‘Schliemann was born on 
January 6, 1822, in the little town of Neu Buckow, in 
Mecklenburg- Schwerin, where his father, Ernest Schliemann, 
was Protestant clergyman. In the year following his birth his 
father was transferred by election to the parish of Ankershagen, 
in the same Duchy, and here young Schliemann’s childish years 
were spent. The father was poor, but not illiterate. He had, 
says his distinguished son, ‘‘a passion for ancient history”; 
he was deeply moved by the then recent excavations at Her- 
culaneum and Pompeii, and, though no Greek scholar, he knew 
Latin and taught it to his son. When the boy was seven years 
old his father gave him as a Christmas present a copy of 
Ludwig Jerrer’s “Universal History,’ which contained an 
engraving of Troy in flames. This tired the child’s imagina- 
tion, and he insisted to his father that the Troy there repre- 
sented must still exist. ‘ Father,” he said, “if such walls once 
existed, they cannot possibly have been completely destroyed ; 
vast ruins of them must still remain, but they are hidden away 
beneath the dust of ages.” The inference was a little pre- 
cocious for a child of seven, and a little precarious for any one 
to found on the basis of a ‘purely i imaginary picture. But the 
idea took hold of the boy’s mind and bore fruit in his manhood. 
His father combated the child’s theory, but failed to dislodge 
the idea from his brain, and ‘‘at last we both agreed that I 
should one day excavate Troy.” 
Schliemann’s father did his best to give the boy a good 
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education and to fit him raed ia a Tie nee eee the scholarly career which best 
accorded with his early-acquired tastes and aspirations. But 
the res angusta domé interfered. The modest family fortunes 
were shattered by some financial disaster, and after a few 
months spent at the Gymnasium of Neu Strelitz, the young 
Schliemann, now aged eleven, began to realise that he must 
work for his own living. He accordingly transferred himself tu 
the Realschule in the same city, where he remained for three 
years. In 1836 he was apprenticed in a little grocer’s shop in 
the town of Fiirstenburg. The projected excavation of Troy 
could not at this time look very promising to a lad of fourteen, 
who had learnt little at school, and now had to sell groceries to 
boors and illiterate townsmen from five in the morning till] 
eleven at night. But though he forgot the little he had ever 
learnt he remained faithful to the abiding enthusiasm of his 
life. 

For more than five years the drudgery of the little grocer’s 
shop continued. At last the young Schliemann was rescued 
from it by an accident. In lifting a cask which was too heavy 
for him he hurt his chest, began to spit blood, and was pro- 
nounced unfit for work. He went to Hamburg and obtained 
employment, but, being still unfit for severe labour, Le resolved 
to emigrate, and in 1841 he obtained a situation as cabin-boy 
on board a small vessel bound for La Guayra in Venezuela, “I 
had always been poor,” he says, “but never yet so utterly 
destitute as at that time. I had even to sell my only coat in 
order to buy a blanket.” The vessel sailed in November; on 
December 12 it was wrecked on a bank off the Texel. The 
crew escaped, and Schliemann ultimately found his way in a 
Gestitute condition to Amsterdam. By a lucky chance he 
obtained light employment in the office of an Amsterdam mer- 
chant, and now his fortunes began slowly to mend. His work 
consisted in carrying bills about to be cashed in the town, and 
while he carried the bills he invariably carried a book and read 
it as he walked from counting-house to counting-house. ‘“ My 
annual salary amounted only to 800 frs., half of which I spent 
upon my studies ; on the other half I lived—miserably enough, 
to be sure. My lodging, which cost 8 frs. a month, was a 
wretched garret without a fire, where I shivered with ‘cold in 
winter and was scorched with the heat in the summer. My 
breakfast consisted of rye- -meal porridge, and my dinner never 
cost more than twopence.” In these severe conditions 
Schliemann managed not only to do his daily work, but 
gradually to teach “himself English, French, Dutch, Spanish, 
Italian and Portuguese on a method so thorough and pains- 
taking that, in an extraordinarily short time, he could write and 
speak each of these languages fluently. As he could obtain no 
promotion from his original employers he left them in 1844, and 
entered the office of Messrs. Schroder & Co., indigo and general 
merchants, as correspondent and book-keeper, at a salary of 
1,200 frs., subsequently raised to 2,0¢o frs. He now set himself 
to learn Russian, but could find no teacher in Amsterdam. “So 
I betook myself to the study of it without a master, and, 
with the help of the grammar, I learned the Russian letters 
and their pronunciation in a few days. Then, following 
my old method, I began to write short stories of my own com- 
position, andto learn them by heart. As I had no one tocorrect 
my work, it was, no doubt, extremely bad, but I tried at the same 
time to correct my mistakes by the practical exercise of learning 
the Russian ‘Aventures de Télémaque’ by heart. It occurred 
to me that I should make more progress if I had some one to 
whom I could relate the adventures of Telemachus, so I hired 
a poor Jew for 4 francs a week, who had to come every evening 
for two hours to listen to my Russian recitations, of which he 
did not understand a syllable.” 

In 1844 Schliemann was sent by his principals to represent 
them at St. Petersburg, and here he ultimately started in busi- 
ness on his own account, chiefly as an indigo merchant, but 
dealing in other commodities as occasion served. His persever- 
ance in study had not impaired his capacity for business, and 
by 1850 he had so far prospered as to be able to undertake a 
journey to California, where he became an American citizen on 
the occasion of the admission of that State to the American 
Union. Returning to Russia, he continued his business, which 
prospered greatly and so engrossed him that it was not until 
1854 that he was enabled to resume his studies and found time 
to acquire the Swedish and Polish languages. In the October 
of that year he narrowly escaped ruin, He had invested his whole 
fortune of 150,000 thalers in goods which, in consequence of 
the blockade of the Russian ports, were consigned to Memel for 
transport by land to St. Petersburg. While they were stored 
there a fire broke out in the warehouse of the consignees, and 
destroyed the whole city. At first it was thought that Schlie- 
mann’s goods had perished in the conflagration, but it turned 
out that the warehouse of his correspondents being already full, 
the goods had been stored in an adjacent building which stooa 
to windward, off the warehouse in which the fire had originated, 
and had in consequence escaped. “My goods having been 
thus preserved, I speedily sold them to great advantage... 
turned the money over and over again . . . and, as capitalists 
were afraid to do much business during the Crimean war, I 
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was able to realise large profits and doubled my capital in a 
single year.” : 

As soon as the war was over and his fortune made, 
Schliemann at last set himself to learn Greek, first modern 
and afterwards ancient, acquiring the former in six weeks, and 
enough of the latter in three months to enable him to read and 
appreciate Homer. Two years were devoted to the literature 
of ancient Greece, and then he began to renew his study of 
Latin, which had been interrupted for five-and-twenty years, 
In 1858, thinking he had made money enough, he began to 
relinquish business, and travelled in Sweden, Denmark, 
Germany, Italy and Egypt, ascending the Nile and learning 
Arabic on the voyage, crossing the desert from Cairo to 
Jerusalem, traversing Syria, and visiting Smyrna, the Cyclades 
and Athens. From Athens, as he was on the point of starting 
for Ithaca, he was attacked by fever, and shortly afterwards he 
was summoned back to St. Petersburg by the state of his 
affairs, and by a law suit arising out of them. As this law suit 
ultimately kept him in Russia for three and a half years longer, 
he again entered into business for the purpose of keeping him- 
self employed, and greatly increased his fortune. In 1863, his 
law suit being at last settled in his favour, he finally retired 
from business, intending to devote the remainder of his life to 
the gratification of his passion for archzeology and the fulfil- 
ment of the resolution he had made as a boy to explore the 
site of Troy. Before taking up this work, however, he made a 
voyage round the world, occupying the journey of fifty days 
across the Pacific in writing his first work, entitled “La Chine 
et le Japon,” which was published in Paris in 1866. It was in 
1868 that he started on his second visit to the lands of classical 
antiquity, and in 1870—the greater part of the intervening year 
having been spent on private business in the United States— 
that he first began those excavations and explorations at 
Hissarlik in the Troas which have linked his name for ever 
with the Troy of Homer and of Priam. 

The remainder of Schliemann’s life is well known in outline 
to all the world. In detail it is so full of incident, so fruitful 
of discovery and so fertile in controversy, that no attempt can 
be made to follow it in the space at our command. It must 
suffice to say that never was there a truer instinct implanted 
in a man than that which impelled the penniless grocer’s 
apprentice of Fiirstenburg to place and keep before himself the 
ambition of becoming an archeological explorer. Never was 
there a more single-hearted devotion than his to a generous 
ideal and a disinterested aim, and never were instinct and 
devotion more abundantly rewarded by the result. It matters 
little—in very truth it matters not at all—whether Schliemann 
really discovered the treasure of Priam at Hissarlik or the 
tomb of Agamemnon at Mycenz, whether even the architec- 
tural remains he unearthed at Tiryns were those of a Byzantine 
or a prehistoric palace, whether, in fine, he was a scientific 
archeologist or merely a singularly fortunate and singularly 
keen-scented discoverer of antiquities which he could not 
adequately interpret. All these are questions which, however 
decided, do not in the least abate the almost unparalleled 
splendour of his archeological achievements. He started in 
life with nothing but a smattering of common knowledge, an 
unquenchable enthusiasm for antiquity, and an indomitable 
resolve to realise his boyish aspirations. Nothing could be 
more discouraging than the trials and sufferings, the uncon- 
genial occupations, and the accumulated disappointments of 
his early years. But he overcame every obstacle, and not only 
did he live to satisfy his early ambition, but his labours were 
rewarded with a success which was as triumphant and complete 
as that of a fairy tale. What he did at Hissarlik and Mycene, 
at Tiryns and Orchomenus, is common knowledge. His labours 
have enriched the world with a wealth of prehistoric remains 
unparalleled even in this archeological age, and have per- 
plexed it with problems whose solution is perhaps destined to 
occupy many generations of scholars. It was Schliemann’s 
foible to take the Homeric legends as the basis of authentic 
history. It is even yet premature to say that he was altogether 
wrong, or to determine how far he was right. But the facts are 
indisputable and full of a strange significance, that, having 
determined, for reasons which commend themselves to 
the majority of scholars, that if Troy ever existed it 
was built on the mound of Hissarlik, he dug there and found 
the undoubted remains of a city which might have been 
besieged and destroyed by the Greeks under Agamemnon, and 
of a treasure of gold ornaments which might have belonged to 
Priam ; and having determined, for equally good reasons, that 
if Agamemnon ever existed, and if Pausanias had been rightly 
informed as to the site of his tomb that tomb would be found 
in a certain spot, he again dug there, and brought to light 
abundant traces of a burial not unworthy of the royal state of 
Agamemnon. No controversy and no dissent from Schlie- 
mann’s own theories and conclusions can dim the splendour of 
archeological achievements such as these. We shall perhaps 
never know what truth there is in the Homeric legends or in 
the story of Agamemnon’s death; but what we do know—and 
we owe it to Schliemann, and to no one else that we know it— 
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is that there was at Hissarlik a prehistoric city of great opu- 
lence, which was destroyed by fire, and that in the tombs at 
Mycene, which tradition assigns to the Royal House of Aga- 
memnon, were found bodies interred with every accompaniment 
of royal state and magnificence. 

It was Schliemann’s fate to encounter much opposition and 
criticism. But on the whole the splendour of his achievements 
was not ungenerously recognised by the learned world of 
Europe and by the public appreciation of learned and unlearned 
alike. He was a little stiff in controversy, not recognising that 
his genuine enthusiasm and his indisputable success in explora- 
tion did not entitle him to pronounce ex cathedrd on questions 
which are perhaps really insoluble ; and he was rather prone to 
take offence if his theories were not accepted as readily as the 
splendour of his actual discoveries was acknowledged. He was 
highly honoured in this country, where he was elected a 
member of many learned societies, and where the good offices 
of his friend, Professor Sayce, obtained for him an Honorary 
Fellowship at Queen’s College, Oxford ; and for some time his 
Trojan treasures were deposited and exhibited at the South 
Kensington Museum. But in consequence, we believe, of a 
fancied slight he removed them abruptly some years ago, and 
they have since been presented to the National Museum at 
Berlin. ‘If I do not present them in my lifetime,” he wrote in 
his autobiography, “they shall at all events pass, in virtue of 
my last will, to the museum of the nation I love and esteem 
most.” The golden treasure of Mycenz became the property 
of the Hellenic Government. 

During the progress of his archeological explorations Dr. 
Schliemann frequently recorded the results in letters contributed 
to the Zzmes. They were embodied in a more permanent form 
in his four principal works, two of which, “ Troy” and “ Ilios,” 
have already been mentioned, the other two being “‘ Mycence: 
and Tiryns,” published in 1878 with a preface by Mr. Gladstone, 
and “ Tiryns,” published in 1886, If we are not mistaken, his 
last public appearance in this country was in 1886, when he 
attended a special meeting of the Hellenic Society, held in the 
rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, of which he was a member, 
having come all the way from Athens to answer the criticisms 
of our correspondent at Athens as to the alleged prehistoric 
character of the remains discovered at Tiryns. Opinions and 
authorities were greatly divided as to the merits of this con- 
troversy, but no one who saw and heard Dr. Schliemann on 
that occasion could doubt the sincerity of his convictions or 
the genuine enthusiasm with which he was inspired. He was 
not, perhaps, a great scholar, though he certainly might have 
been if the circumstances of his early life had been more 
favourable to the encouragement of his native passion for 
classical antiquity; whether he was a great archeologist the 
learned world must determine; that he was a man of rare 
force of character, of noble ambition and disinterested ideals, 
and an explorer of unerring instinct and unparalleled success 
will be readily acknowledged by all who ever saw the results of 
his labours or read a line of his books. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE following letter has been addressed to the Dean of 
Westminster by Mr. Lawrence Harvey :— 

Sir,—I have carefully read the report issued by the Royal 
Commission for inquiring into the want of space for monuments 
in Westminster Abbey, and I feel it my duty to address to you, 
and through you to all those whom this question interests, the 
following observations :— 

In the proposals made for the extension of the Abbey there 
are in principle two schemes only in presence. The one is that 
of the erection of an additional chapel complete in itself, with 
altar and all that is required for religious service ; the other is 
the mere extension of the Abbey for burying-space, but with no 
provision whatever, either in the form of the building or in its. 
appurtenances, for religious services beyond what is performed 
at the grave in any churchyard. The first step in selecting 
which form of design is suitable is to decide which of the above 
principles should govern the scheme. 

Put this question, sir, in its practical form to the whole 
English-speaking race, and you will get a unanimous answer. 
The question is, When we inter one of our illustrious dead, 
shall the religious ceremony be performed in Westminster 
Abbey itself, or in a new chapel merely annexed to the Abbey? 

This is verily the whole question, for if the answer be, The 
religious ceremony must always be performed in the Abbey and 
nowhere else, then I say it is illogical, and even offensive, to 
erect a rival church anda rival altar close to the Abbey. If 
this be the opinion of the English people, then, whatever the 
design for the proposed additions may be, it must embody the 
principle of being a mere extension of the burying-space. 

On this principle there have been three plans proposed, viz. 
Mr. Pearson’s suggested extra aisle to the north of the Abbey, 
Mr. Tarver’s cluster of chapels round the chapter-house, and 
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the plan presented by Mr. Seddon and myself for a campo 
santo extending from the great cloisters to Abingdon Street. 

The plan printed in the report under my name and that of 
Mr. Seddon is a mutilation of a plan which embodied another 
principle equally important in my eyes It is this:—We have 
no right either to fix a limit to the duration of England, or to. 
the number of great men who will be worthy of interment in 
Westminster Abbey ; and, therefore, the design adopted must 
‘be capable of nearly indefinite enlargement. For this reason, 
‘our first plan, and, I may say, the only plan which I would care 
to recommend, showed a three-aisled cloister extending direct 
without any mutilation to Abingdon Street, and returning at 
right angles along Abingdon Street parallel to the Houses of 
Parliament. It was not intended that the whole of this design 
should be carried out at once, but that preparations should be 
made to carry out portions of it from time to time when 
required. All the property, for instance, necessary for carrying 
out that design should be purchased and held in trust on behalf 
of the Abbey. If purchased at a fair price, the property would 
‘form a remunerative investment of public money until the time 
when the land would be wanted for the extension of the campo 
santo along Abingdon Street. 

In our first plan the campo santo was to be approached 
through the cluster of chapels which surround the chapter- 
house. I may add here that I designed this cluster of chapels 
‘quite unaware that Mr. Tarver or any other person had made 
the same proposal. The consensus of two architects who have 
both conceived the same thing independently of one another is 
probably a sign that this wreath of chapels round the chapter- 
house is a natural, and therefore an excellent idea. This is the 
only addition which need, in my opinion, be made to the 
Abbey for the present, an addition which would provide space 
for a couple of centuries more, and which would cost a mere 
‘trifle.—I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

LAWRENCE HARVEY, F.R.I.B.A., 
Instructor of Scientific Masonry to the City and 
Guilds of London Institute. 


QUEEN ELEANOR’S MONUMENT IN 
LINCOLN MINSTER. 


ile Be following correspondence has recently taken place 
between Mr. Joseph Ruston, the founder of the Sheaf 
Ironworks in Lincoln, one of the leading Nonconformists of the 
city, and Dr. Butler, the Dean of Lincoln, relative to a proposed 
restoration of the monument of Queen Eleanor, destroyed by 
the Puritan soldiery after the capture of the city in 1644 :— 


Monks Manor, Lincoln: Nov. 28, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Dean,—It is, I believe, six hundred years ago 
to-day that there died at Hanby, near to Lincoln, an English 
queen who was beloved by her people as well as by her husband 
—Queen Eleanor of Castile, wife of King Edward I. Her 
body appears to have been brought to Lincoln and embalmed, 
from whence, after lying in state in the cathedral until De- 
cember 4, it was removed in solemn procession and with much 
ceremonial to Westminster. At each place of halting for the 
night handsome memorial crosses were afterwards erected, and 
at Lincoln, the starting-place, and at Westminster, the destina- 
tion, beautiful tombs were raised. The tomb in the Contessor’s 
Chapel remains practically intact, but that of our cathedral has 
long since disappeared, the foundations alone indicating the 
site. The sketch by Dugdale, however, which still exists, shows 
not only the form and detail, but also the measurements of the 
Lincoln tomb, and proves it to have been practically similar to 
that in the Abbey. If it be agreeable to the dean and chapter 
I shall be glad to be allowed to restore this tomb in the 
cathedral, under the supervision of Mr, Pearson, your distin- 
guished architect, and you will oblige me, Mr. Dean, if you will 
kindly lay my proposal before the chapter and request their 
permission for me to carry out the work.— Yours very truly, 
JOSEPH RUSTON. 
The Very Rev. the Dean of Lincoln. 
The Deanery, Lincoln: Dec. 20, 1890. 
Dear Mr. Ruston,—I have brought your kind proposal 
before our chapter, and I write to return you our best thanks 
for so welcome and so generous an offer. We feel that such a 
restoration will add greatly to the many interesting features of 
this cathedral, and we cannot but hope that others may be 
induced by your example to replace some more of that which 
has been destroyed, but of which, owing to Dugdale’s foresight, 
we possess absolutely accurate drawings. We should be glad 
if you would kindly submit for our approval Mr. Pearson's plans 
and suggestions when complete.—I am, dear Mr. Ruston, yours 
very sincerely, WILLIAM BUTLER, Dean. 
Joseph Ruston, Esq. 


The drawings referred to in these letters were executed 
under the direction of Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Dugdale, 
by the suggestion and encouragement of Sir Christopher 


Hatton, who, according to Dugdale’s autobiography, “timely 
foresaw the near approaching storm” in the summer of 1641. 
Accompanied by a “skilful arms painter,’ Dugdale visited 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, Westminster Abbey, and many other 
cathedral and collegiate churches, including Lincoln Minster, 
and took “exact drafts” of the monuments and copies of the 
epitaphs, in the words of the autobiography, “ to the end that 
the memory of them in case of that destruction then imminent 
might be preserved for future and better times.” The volume 
containing these invaluable drawings is in the possession of 
Lord Winchelsea, who has, with' much kindly consideration, 
deposited it temporarily in the library of the Society of Anti- 
quaries at Burlington House for the ‘purpose of reference. 
Queen Eleanor’s monument, like that in the Abbey, had a life- 
size effigy of brass. or copper, fully gilt. This shared in the 
general pillage of the cathedral by the Parliamentary soldiers 
in May 1644, who, as Evelyn records, “ went in with axes and 
hammers and shut themselves in till they had rent and torn off 
some barge-loads of metals.” 


SOFIA REGENERATED. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Manchester Guardian 

writes :—Business took me to Sofia last week. I was 
there one day. It was not my first visit ; but it was the first I 
had paid it since its second birth—for Sofia is born again. A 
decade—half a decade—has done so much for the Bulgarian 
capital, with its population of 35,000 souls, that I very much 
doubt whether the Russian officers and bureaucrats who made 
it the hotbed of intrigue a few years ago would at first sight 
recognise it again, with the recollection of its pristine Asiatic 
attributes impressed on their minds. I passed several months 
in and round about Sofia some years ago. It was then an 
essentially Turkish stronghold, which is saying as much as 
need be said to its disadvantage. It was very much like all 
other Turkish towns in European Turkey—an entangled net- 
work of crooked little lanes, with stnall crooked piazzas, for I 
dare not call them squares, interspersed. Dirt, the refuse of a 
lethargic population, was one prevailing characteristic; dead 
dogs and cats and putrefying vegetable matter made another. 
The houses, for the most part low one-storey edifices, were a 
strange blending, semi-Asiatic and semi-Slavonic in style, with 
few, if any, of the redeeming characteristics of either Occidental 
or Oriental architecture. The streets were ill-paved or not 
paved at al}, and the mud in spring and autumn and the dust 
in summer left nothing undone in point of annoyance. That 
was ten years ago. And now in the place of all this what did I 
find? I found many an old familiar landmark, after diligent 
search it is true, in the heart of the old town; but these 
Oriental landmarks are doomed to oblivion, and in the universal 
change they diminish day by day. I found broad, well-paved 
streets, lined with substantially-built houses, many of them 
boasting of handsome facades, spacious squares planted with 
trees, and all the picture of neatness, with only every here and 
there, harmonising ill with the whole, remnants of pristine 
squalor to recall the past. I was lodged, not in a sort of 
caravansary as of old, but in an hotel of Western pretensions 
to comfort and cleanliness. 

But to return to the rebuilding. of the city. The following 
is a story told me the other evening by a worthy burgher, 
proud of his modern capital and anxious to account for the 
“ miraculous transformation ” that had taken place within the last 
four years. “Our Burgomaster, M. Petkoff,” said he, “‘is a 
remarkable man, and it is mainly to his ingenuity that Sofia 
owes its present progressive development. In defending the 
Shipka Pass whilst serving as a volunteer in, the Bulgarian 
Legion in 1877, he was wounded and lost a hand. On the 
restoration of peace he turned his attention to politics, and 
distinguished himself as a political journalist. On being 
elected Burgomaster he did a very daring act. He ordered 
old Sofia to be razed to the ground, and a new town to be built 
on the ruins.. Haussmann’s gigantic projects at Paris were, all 
things considered, as nothing compared with Petkoff’s. The 
old houses of the town were valued and bought up wholesale 
by the municipality, and all this within the space of a few days. 
The inhabitants were given twenty days’ notice to qait, and 
those who refused compliance with so autocratic a command 
were told that they were at perfect liberty to sue the authorities 
at law when once they had evacuated. On the twenty-first day 
at sunrise the work of demolition was begun simultaneously on 
all sides, and many an opposing landlord and tenant had a 
narrow escape of being buried alive in the ruins of the dis- 
mantled holdings. But the man who had fought valiantly in the 
Shipka Pass, who had been one of the chief instigators of the 
Philippopolis revolution, who had started an invincible Radical 
paper, and who had placed himself at the: head of the 
Municipal Council was not to be trifled with. In this year 
several hundred houses were run up, and their total by this is 
close upon 1,000.” These houses are built of brick, most of 
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them being small and insignificant in appearance, but from a 
hygienic point of view leaving little to be desired. Sanitary 
improvements of all kinds are at present being carried on— 
among others a new city aqueduct, an electric installation, and 
a great system of canals. The public walks and gardens are a 
pleasing feature of the place. Some of the gardens are still in 
an embryonic state, but the Battenberg grounds are remarkable 
for their neatness, and the shrubberies and flower-beds in the 
more fashionable walks are capital of their kind. There were 
good shops with showy windows in the place of the Eastern 
bazaars. Many of the streets are macadamised, but asphalte 
and wood pavements are to be substituted. I was particularly 
impressed with the chief boulevard, a road 69 métres broad 
connecting the railway station with the town. The public 
conveyances are also greatly improved since my last visit. Of 
the public buildings of which I took note, on what I own to be 
a very superficial survey, the new public baths rank foremost. 
This establishment is now being built, but I saw enough to 
convince me that the 3,000,000 frs. at which the cost is esti- 
mated have not been thrown away. I very much doubt 
whether there is any town in Europe with four times the 
population of Sofia which has public baths on so gigantic a 
scale and so luxurious in their appointments. The town has 
voted I,500,coo firs. fora new town hall, now nearly finished. 
Other public institutions are also projected, and the new city 
park, which I had no time to go over, is to have a zoological 
garden in its midst. 

The modern Bulgarians are a domesticated people. This 
is certainly a redeeming feature in their character, and it 
distinguishes them from their neighbours, who take special 
delight in a life of outdoor ostentation and finery. Most of 
the new houses are family dwellings. The inhabitants do not 
care for flats. The ambition of the most humble is to possess 
a roof of his own over his head, and, being a thrifty people, 
they put by their savings to realise it. The National Bank of 
Bulgaria facilitates every kind of building enterprise, and 
although the interest raised on loans is proportionately high, 
the present building epidemic is making tremendous strides. 
Many of the new streets are being built on speculation, but the 
builders have hitherto found ready purchasers. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOMETRY. 


HE following remarks by Dr. S. Constable, M.A, 0 
Chiswick, appear in the last number of Education :— 

Irish mathematical men, the great majority of whom are 
good geometricians, are often greatly astonished on coming 
over to this country to find such poor form displayed by 
English students in problems of the geometry of the point, line 
and circle. Indeed, it is most exceptional to find over here a 
lad who can show anything like proficiency in this subject, 
while on the other side of the Channel we frequently meet with 
pupils who can readily solve a rider that they have never seen 
before, and over the solution of which more or less difficulty is 
experienced. And yet candidates are constantly being 
examined, both at the Universities and numerous other places, 
also, for Sandhurst and Woolwich, where the subject is far from 
despised, with the almost invariable result that but the poorest 
marks are made in it. Anyone who has ever coached for the 
army is able to inform us that at least 75 per cent. of the candi- 
dates can make no attempt to solve almost the simplest 
deduction from Euclid, and that scarcely two in a hundred are 
able to give a reason for this or that solution of a problem in 
geometrical drawing that perhaps each one of the hundred has 
done practically correct. I should be sorry to say that no good 
whatever arises from a pupil being proficient in working out 
problems in geometrical drawing without knowing the proofs, 
but I am emphatically of opinion that it is but a poor state of 
things to find that while he is able mechanically to draw a line 
parallel to the base of a triangle and cutting off the third, fourth 
or fifth part of the area, he is wholly unable to demonstrate that 
his construction is correct. 

Over and over again I have met with lads of seventeen and 
eighteen years of age by no means backward in algebra and 
trigonometry, and yet they have been unable to tell me the 
relation existing between the straight line joining the middle 
points of two sides of a triangle and the base or third side, 
nor have I often obtained the proof of this simple and most 
important relation when I have told them what it is. 

In my opinion there is no finer training for the mind than 
the study of geometry, yet there is no branch of mathematics 
so sadly neglected with us. Of this there is no question. In 
fact, English teachers will freely acknowledge it. They them- 
selves, except in rare instances, have not made a study of the 
subject, and the consequence is that pupils suffer from one 
generation to another. Masters of freehand drawing teach 
practical geometry, knowing perhaps less about the theory than 
their pupils, so that on all sides neglect is complete. If, then, 
we look for the reason of this neglect we must only conclude 


that there is greater trouble in making a good or passable 
geometer than there is an algebraist or a proficient in any 
other of the mathematical subjects taught in our schools. Yet 
I have frequently seen pupils who have been properly taught . 
from the outset becoming excellent geometricians, and taking 
to the study witha relish, pleasing alike to themselves and their 
teachers. Indeed, if we begin early with a boy, systematically 
guiding him, making every point thoroughly clear as we go 
along, and above all things getting him to well master and 
preserve in his memory first and fundamental theorems, in all 
probability the lad, instead of disliking his task, will take a. 
pleasure in each new problem that presents itself for solution. 

Let us, therefore, I say, get our boys to master the six 
books of Euclid as quickly as we can, instead of turning them 
back again and again upon the same old beaten track of this. 
ancient writer, to their own and their teacher’s everlasting dis- 
gust. Then we begin to teach them the study of geometry in 
its broader sense, and to an extent that has now far passed 
beyond the bounds that Euclid himself could ever have 
imagined. And let us, in conclusion, bear this in mind, that of 
all roads to scientific knowledge none must be traversed with 
more careful footsteps—every step being well grounded before 
the next is taken—than the road to geometry. Doubtless this 
road, at first, passes through bleak and desolate :racts, but 
pursue it a little further and we soon leave behind all that is. 
bleak and desolate, while the rest of our journey, if always a. 
study, is yet always a never-ceasing source of Senefit and 
enjoyment. 


ETHNOGRAPHY AT THE CHICAGO 
EXHIBITION. 


T HE plan for an ethnographical part of the World's: 

Columbian Exhibition, prepared with great -are by Mr. 
F. W. Putnam, Peabody Professor of American Archeology 
and Ethnology at Harvard University, promises, says the 
American Architect, to give as complete an illustration of 
early architecture as of other aspects of ancient life in this 
country. As: now conceived, the building to contain these 
collections showing the habitations, arts, industries and 
customs of the inhabitants of America at the time of 
Columbus as well as in prehistoric times, will be of a style 
suggestive of its purpose. This will be a permanent structure, 
erected by the local Commissioners of Chicago as the nucleus: 
of a great ethnographical museum. A portion of its exterior, 
according to the approved suggestion, will be a fac-simile of 
one of the great stone structures common in Mexico, Central 
America and Peru in prehistoric times, and of which the ruins 
in some cases are so far preserved as to show fully their struc- 
tural plan and ornamentation. 

The summer and winter habitations of the Esquimaux will 
be shown, and of each of the principal northern tribes of the 
west side of the continent, of others bordering on northern 
regions, and in the same manner, as fully as possible, the types 
of the structures in the West Indies, the eastern portions of 
North America, of Central America and of South America to 
the low order of civilisation in Terra del Fuego, and, with the 
rest, models of earthworks, some of which were for fortification, 
places of worship, or enclosed or walled towns. 

The important mound of Cahokia, Illinois, is one of the 
number specified for representation, holding, as Professor 
Putnam concludes, the same relation to other works of antiquity 
in the Mississippi Valley as the Pyramids of Egypt to other 
works of man in the Valley of the Nile. The serpent-mound 
of Ohio, an earth structure 1,400 feet long, a symbol! of ancient 
serpent-worship in North America, will be similariy illustrated. 

Models of the ancient cliff-houses and pueblos of Colorado, 
Arizona and New Mexico will be shown, and a small cliff-house 
of full size and a portion of an ancient pueblo reproduced for 
comparison with habitations of other portions of America 3, 
and for special comparison will be shown portions of inhabited 
pueblos. 

The most remarkable feature of the series wi:] be in the. 
reproductions of parts of the great buildings of s:one in Old 
Mexico, in Yucatan and Peru, of which little has been known 
except to special archzologists. For this purpose the taking 
of casts of portions of some of the more important ruins is 
suggested, providing for actual reproductions, with which will 
be added plans, paintings and photographs, exhibiting details 
of these immense structures, through which the greatest de- 
velopment in ancient architecture in America is illustrated. 
Large tablets of stone and of wood from the interiors of build- 
ings, and of walls of rooms, in many instances containing 
pictographical and hierographical records of great :mportance 
and interest, will be shown as an additional series. 


The Shah of Persia has offered the French Government 
a site for the erection of a building for the French Legation in 
Teheran. 
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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON AND PADDINGTON 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY. 


HE promoters of the South Kensington and Paddington Sub- 

way Railway Bill, which was withdrawn in the early part of 
last session, have re-deposited their measure, with amendments, 
in the Private Bill Office of the House of Commons, “for the 
purpose of affording by the construction of subways north and 
south communication within the metropolis.” Under the 
present Bill power is sought to construct a subway of a little 
over 12 miles in length, commencing at a point near the 
Exhibition Road, Kensington, and terminating in Paddington 
at the western end of the Bishop’s Road bridge over the Great 
Western Railway. For the construction of this subway, in 
which the motive power to be employed is “ electricity or cable 
power,” a capital of 276,000/. is sought to be raised, in respect 
of which the company will be empowered to borrow an 
additional sum of 92,0007. The period sought within which to 
construct the subway, if sanctioned, is the usual term of five 
years ; but the promoters ask Parliament to sanction during 
that period the payment of interest out of capital at a rate not 
exceeding 4 per cent. per annum. Power is also sought by the 
company to enter into agreements with the Great Western 
Railway Company for connecting the subway by junctions with 
their system at Paddington, whilst several widely permissive 
clauses are inserted in the Bill, empowering: public bodies and 
the Metropolitan District Railway Company to undertake the 
construction of this subway alone or jointly, or to subscribe 
towards the capital of the company, or guarantee the payment 
of dividends. The public bodies mentioned are the County 
Council, the Royal Commissioners of the Exhibition of 1851, 
the Corporation of the Hall of Arts and Sciences (Albert Hall), 
the Commissioners of Woods, the Commissioners.of Works, and 
“any vestries or vestry.” 


Sassanian Art. 


S1r,—I observe that Mr. Spiers doubts the correctness of 
the dimension of 150 feet quoted by me as the height of the 
twelve columns of the portico once existing at Ctesiphon, 
because, as he says, the dimension exceeds the height of the 
palace itself by 50 feet. But Flandin and Coste—the latter an 
architect—sent some years ago by the French Government to 
thoroughly explore these ruins, give the height of the palace in 
question as 150 feet, the other dimensions being, length, 
450 feet; breadth, 180 feet. This is, however, a matter of 
small importance, for Mr. Spiers will doubtless agree with me 
that there may be much more art and beauty in a column 
50 feet high than in one double that height. For my own part 
{ am inclined to believe in the portico at Ctesiphon being 
really 150 feet high, because at Ispahan, which is not very far 
to the east, a Saracenic portico exists at the present day, with 
lofty columns reaching to the top of the main building, which 
it can scarcely be doubted had its origin at Ctesiphon. It 
forms part of the “ MAdsjid-i-Chah.” If I remember rightly 
Texier gives a beautiful coloured drawing of it in his “ Descrip- 
tion de l’Arménie.” Mr. Spiers thinks that as “ Al-Hadhr” 
{the Parthian place where Sassanian architecture is believed to 
have originated) has not’been visited for forty years, excavations 
on the banks of the river Tigris would be attended with diffi- 
culties. That is very likely, but Englishmen look upon 
difficulties as things to be overcome, and we know what the 
natives did for Sir Henry A. Layard in this neighbourhood. 
Give them a piastre or two a day and half the coins they find, 
you to have the objects of art, for which they care nothing, and 
they will work for you to your entire satisfaction. 

Then Al-Hadhbr, up in the mountains of Mesopotamia, is 
difficult of access, and 150 miles away from Ctesiphon in the 
valley, which is easily and constantly visited. If there have 
been difficulties at the former place it does not necessarily 
seem to follow that there would be at the latter. 

Amongst other valuable relics known to have been possessed 
by these Persian ‘princes was a portion of the “True Cross,” 
in a Case ornamented with extraordinary richness, the most 
costly gems being freely used for the purpose. Another was a 
drinking-cup, of such rare character that it was supposed the 
original owner could have been none other than Solomon, the 
Jewish king. It was composed of a number of small discs of 
coloured glass, united by a gold setting, and having at the 
bottom a crystal engraved with a figure of the monarch. Some 
say the discs are jacinths, garnets, emeralds, and the base a 
white sapphire, and that it belonged to the great Kosries. A 
vase attributed to the reign of Perozes has a figure of the 
monarch on horseback, pursuing at full speed a wild boar, an 


ibex, an antelope and a buffalo. Some are strewn on the 
ground pierced with arrows. Perozes is represented in the act 
of bending a large bow. One of the kings built'on the Tigris 
a complete Roman city in imitation of Antioch, with public 
baths, a spacious hippodrome, and assigned it with food and 
amusements for the enjoyment of his Syrian captives taken in 
the war with Justinian. The site of this city, called Rumia- 
Rome, was close to Ctesiphon, and as the Persian conqueror 
denuded the city on the Orontes of its works of art, many 
probably lie buried under the soil, and only await the spade of 
the explorer to again delight living men.—Yours truly, 
H. TRAVIS. 
The Limes, Streatham Common: December 26. 


GENERAL. 


' A Font, designed by Mr. Bodley, has been placed in the 
south-west corner of Worcester Cathedral. The font has a 
double base of small-grained red Liverpool sandstone, support- 
ing an octagonal pillar and bowl of similar material, hand- 
somely carved. In recesses in the sides are carved figures, 
four of which represent Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. 
Over the font is a canopy of oak, elaborately carved. 


™. Meissonier has been elected president of the Académie 
des Beaux-Arts for 1891. M. Bailly, architect, is vice-president 
for the year. 


The Exhibition of the works of David Cox in the Art . 
Gallery, Birmingham, closed on Tuesday. A large paper 
catalogue prepared by Mr. Wallis, and illustrated with repro- 
ductions, forms a memorial of the exhibition. 


We regret to announce the death, in his twenty-third , 
year, of Mr. Alfred Maurice Waterhouse, second son of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. 


An Art Exhibition in connection with the Worcester Art 
Club has been opened at the Worcester School of Art, and will 
remain open two or three weeks. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Paisley Art ,Institute has 
just been opened with 334 works, examples of the old masters 
being included. 


A Scheme for an exhibition to be devoted to the arts and 
industries of Hungary, and held in Paris in 1892, is now being 
considered. 


Messrs. Haywood & Harrison, of Accrington, have 
prepared plans for the reconstruction of the pier at Lytham, 
including a concert-hall and pavilion. 


The Proposed Berlin Cathedral is estimated to cost 
about twenty-two millions of marks, a large part of which sum 
will be voted by the Prussian Landtag. 7 


An Exhibition of Paintings by masters of the Dutch 
school is now open in Munich, and contains 600 works mainly 
contributed by German amateurs. ei 


Messrs. Botterill, Son & Bilson, of Hull, have been 
successful in the competition for the Collingham Board School 
to accommodate 750 children. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, of 
Grimsby, obtained second premium. 


Wiessrs. John Gibbs & Son, of 27 South John Street, 
Liverpool, have just supplied and fixed their improved system 
of heating and ventilation to the whole of the Cottage Homes, 
Fazackerley. There are twenty houses, each having forty inmates ; 
a large central hall, seating 1,000 people; a hospital, Kinder- 
garten school, a large probationary home, baths, wash-houses, 
workshops, governors house, &c. The system has proved so. 
successful that the engineer in charge has given Messrs. 
Gibbs & Son instruction to heat and ventilate sixteen large 
blocks of classification homes for the West Derby Union... | 


The Old Manor House, Wandsworth, said to have been 
designed by Wren, is to be pulled down at once, and the site 
built upon. The carved oak and painted panels in the interior 
were removed some months ago by the then owner. 


The President of the Pontifical Academy of Archzology, 
Rome, has announced the discovery of the basilica of St. 
Sylvester, who was Pope from 314 to 335 A.D. It contains the 
tombs of six popes. 


Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewood, of Manchester. have 
obtained the first premium in the competition for the new 
workhouse buildings at Patricroft. The second premium was 
awarded to Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, and the third to Messrs. 
Barker & Ellis. 


An Assessor is to be appointed to decide on the merits of 
the designs sent in for the new baths at Coventry. 


The Municipal Council of Paris have granted the Palace 
of Fine Arts, in the Champ de Mars, to the Union of Decora- 
tive Arts for another year, on the understanding that part is to 
be let to M. Meissonier’s Society for this year’s exhibition. 
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Ohe Aechitert, 


THE WEEK. 


THE annual general meeting of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland will be held in Dublin on Tuesday 
mext.. The following papers will be submitted :—“‘A Map 
of the Surroundings of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick 
de Insula, Dublin, in and previous to the Eighteenth 
Century,” by Mr. THomas Drew, R.H.A.; “The Water 
Supply of Ancient Dublin,” by Mr. Henry F. Berry, 
M.A.; “On Some Ogham Inscriptions recently Discovered 
at Ballyknock, in the Barony of Kinataloon, County Cork,” 
by Very Rev. Canon Epmonp Barry ; ‘‘The Geraldines 
of the County Kilkenny,” by Mr. G. D. Burrcnagtt, 
M.A.; “ Description of the Stone-roofed Building called 
St. Patrick’s Chapel, at Ardross, in the County Kildare,” by 
Lord WALTER FirzGERALp ; “ Housekeeping in Medizval 
Dublin, as illustrated by the Account Rolls of the Priory of 
the Holy Trinity,” by Mr. James Mitts, Public Record 
Office ; ‘‘The Normans in Thomond” (concluded), by 
Mr. T. J. Westropp, M.A. On Wednesday the members 
will visit the new Museum of Science and Art in Kildare 
Street, and inspect the objects of antiquity exhibited there. 
Afterwards a visit will be paid to the City Hall, where 
the charters and other ancient municipal documents of the 
City of Dublin will be inspected by permission, of the 
finance and Leases Committee of the Corporation. 


On New Year's Day, the first meeting of the new 
Governing Body of Christ’s Hospital was held, and a new 
€ra in the history of the school was inaugurated. Under 
the scheme lately adopted the school will be available for 
girls as well as for boys, and two day schools are to be 
established. The education will not be in all cases 
gratuitous, as fines instead of fees can be levied at the dis- 
cretion of the Almoners. Altogether 2,170 children will 
be educated. According to the 7Zmes the keystone of the 
new scheme is the removal of the old school into the 
country. To the proceeds of the valuable site in Newgate 
Street the new governing body will probably look for the 
means of installing the new boys’ preparatory school and 
the two day schools, as well as for tlie means of re-estab- 
lishing Christ’s Hospital proper. The two pressing ques- 
tions, therefore, before the Council of Almoners are, How 
<an we dispose of the old site, and Where can a new site 
suitable to the purpose be obtained? Upon each of these 
<juestions there is much to be said. The new hospital 
schools are to be “ within a convenient distance of the City 
of London.” The Z7#es is opposed to any scheme for 
<overing the.site of the present school in Newgate Street 
with shops and warehouses, and adds :—Fortunately there 
as at least one method of utilising the site which would be 
appropriate, and would place London in a position to 
regulate its future use. ‘The London County Council must 
sooner or later erect an Hétel de Ville, and the fitness of 
the Christ’s Hospital lands is already under their considera- 
tion. A portion of the site is required by St Bartholomew’s, 
and it is always possible, though the time for anything like 
an extensive purchase is probably past, that the Post Office 
might be glad of some addition to its present quarters. 
The boys’ and girls’ day schools again could hardly be 
placed in a more appropriate spot than on a portion of the 
old site. Itis to be hoped that arrangements of this kind 
will find favour with the Almoners and the Charity Com- 
missioners, before any thought is taken of the mere 
exploitation of the site for ordinary building purposes. 


_ 


LonponerS have good reason to envy the people of 
Manchester for the arrangements by which an unlimited 
supply of pure water can be obtained without much increase 
of the rates. According to a statement presented by Sir 
j. J. Harwoop to Manchester Council on Wednesday the 
cost of thenew Thirlmere Works will be about 2,400,000/,, and 
interest, rates and taxes, cost of maintenance and superin- 
tendence, and the provision of a sinking fund, will be about 
100,000/, Now for the set-off. The income of the Water- 
works Committee is 30,000/, more per annum now than it 


was ten years ago, and that increase, which has been spent 
on repairs and improvements, it is proposed to put aside 
towards the 100,000/7. It is also anticipated that a saving 
of 10,0007. perannum will be derived from annuities, 1,000/, 
a year in the shape of interest on the sinking fund for the 
old works, and 12,000/, a year from the reduction of the 
sinking fund charges on the old works and the works at 
Woodhead from 1} per cent. to 1 per cent. A balance of 
45,000/. is thus left to be provided, and the Committee 
propose to raise that sum by asking the Council to appro- 
priate less than 6 per cent. of the gas profits, which would 
amount to about 15,0002. a year, and the remainder from 
the city fund. From this it is evident that a supply, which 
will be equal not only to the present but the future require- 
ments of Manchester, will cost hardly more than is paid for 
the water which is now delivered. 


Tue Corporation of Newcastle-on-Tyne have received 
an offer from a local merchant, Mr. F. M. Lato, to lease 
the central site at present occupied by the butchers’ 
market, and to erect thereon a town hall in the French 
Renaissance style, to accommodate a seated audience of 
6,000, or one of 10,000 people standing. Mr. Lainc 
is prepared to pay the rental at present obtained from 
the shops and stalls. As a new hall is part of the 
municipal buildings scheme, the proposal, if accepted, 
would save the city an expenditure estimated at 150,000/. 
The proposal is under the consideration of the Municipal 
Buildings Committee. 


Mr. E. J. TARVER wishes.it to be known that his pro- 
posed chapels at Westminster would not open into the 
Chapter House. In addition, the site, ze. the space 
between the buttresses, would have the advantage of being 
so near to the interior of the Abbey church, that visitors to 
“the chapels” would ramble into the new ones as readily 
as they do into Henry VII.’s Chapel—indeed more readily, 
as they would pass them on their way into the rest of the 
church. The space between these flying buttresses of the 
Chapter House is really very extensive, and there can be 
no objection to the use of the ground, as a flying buttress 
is intended to fly over something. Vacant flying buttresses 
are not indispensable to the design of a Chapter House. 
That at York Cathedral has ordinary buttresses. 


Tue “ Year’s Art” for 1891 would be equal to the pre- 
ceding volumes if the weather had not prevented the pro- 
duction of clear illustrations. But that is an obstacle which 
is not to be controlled. The pages are packed with infor- 
mation, and form a book of reference for all who have any 
interest in art or artists. The ‘‘ Year’s Art” has become so 
much of a necessity, it is surprising how people managed to 
do without such a work. 


AN appeal for funds has been issued in support of the 
approaching International Congress of Hygiene and Demo- 
graphy, which is to be commenced in London on August 10. 
It is signed, among others, by Mr. WATERHOUSE, R.A. 
The Congress is intended to promote the interchange of 
knowledge between those persons in different countries in- 
terested in the study of hygiene and demography. One of 
the divisions relates to the hygiene of houses and towns, 
including questions of width of streets, height of buildings, 
air space round houses, house -construction, water supply, 
river pollution, drainage, treatment of refuse, disposal of 
the dead. Another is, state hygiene, or the duty of the 
Government towards the nation in regard to health, and the 
machinery necessary for exercising that duty ; the duties of 
communities towards each other in regard to questions of 
health, and towards the individuals of which they are com- 
posed ; the laws for notification and isolation of disease ; 
the status and education of medical officers of health and 
of sanitary inspectors. It is intended to obtain written 
communications from persons most competent in the 
various subjects, and to arrange for them to be printed in 
at least three languages and circulated before the meeting 
of the Congress, so that members may come prepared for 
discussion. At the last Congress in Vienna about - two 
thousand members attended, and the cost of the pre- 
liminary arrangements will necessarily be heavy. 
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THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT THE 
ACADEMY. 


LTHOUGH from the days of PaAuL SANpDBY many of 
the Royal Academicians have been adepts in water- 
colour painting, it would be vain to deny that officially that 
form of art was always looked upon askance by the 
Academy. This year, for instance, if water-colours were 
appreciated properly the great gallery (No. 3) would be 
filled with them. The oil-paintings, if taken as a whole, 
indicate the difficulty of discovering attractive works which 
are unknown in Burlington House. But the drawings in 
the “ Black and White ” and “ Water-colour” rooms suggest 
how easy a comprebensive collection could be obtained, 
and with what advantage the progress of the art could be 
exemplified if space were available. It is true that in the 
two rooms we find examples both of early and later treat- 
ment, but much more could be shown in the larger room, 
and the development of the art would be more apparent. 
According to the catalogue ‘‘the drawings included in the 
present exhibition are intended to illustrate the progress of 
the art of water-colour in England.” But, as generally 
happens in exhibitions, the majority of the works are by 
men who lived in London or exhibited in London galleries. 
The water-colour painters of the English provinces, with 
one or two exceptions, are ignored, and it might well be 
supposed that the art of water-colours was unknown in 
Scotland and Ireland. Next year we hope the Academicians 
will make amends by having a more comprehensive collec- 
tion, and in that way recognise the importance of the art, 
although it has grown and prospered without any aid from 
the Academy. 
PAUL SANDBY, who comes first in the company of artists, 
was a favourite during most of his life in Windsor Castle, 
and his drawings are still treasured in the Royal collection. 


The half-dozen which the Queen has lent are devoted to - 


Windsor and Hyde Park. The drawings have a sort of 
official character. Evidently SanpBy was anxious that his royal 
patrons and the courtiers should have no difficulty about the 
truth of the subjects, but one may seek in vain for anything 
to suggest what the artist felt about the scenes before him. 
The drawings may be as accurate as plans, but they are all 
as cold, and that out of such views should come the colour 
and emotion which are to be found in the adjoining room 
is one of the wonders of evolution. In the drawings by 
Pars and Rooker, there is more of the artistic spirit, and 
among the fine series by JOHN Cozens it is easy to see the 
struggle of a man of genius against conventionalities. 
Apparently he could not free himself from the theory that 
he was to be limited in his colours, and was to keep all parts 
of a drawing subdued. His difficulty was not the repre- 
senting of a scene as it appeared, but in contriving to 
suggest its character in spite of the restrictions which were 
accepted 2s canons of art. Hence he is most successful 
in expressing the quietude of nature. The drawings of 
Italy in the Academy are the work of a man who could 
appreciate the beauty before his eyes, but dare not put in 
all he saw or felt. What he did suggest was the serenity of 
the landscape, and it is no wonder both TurNER and Con- 
STABLE acknowledged to be indebted to him. The two 
drawings by Francia, Lambeth Palace and Landscape, are 
most interesting if considered in connection with those by 
Cozens, for the Frenchman seemed to have inherited 
notions about art which did not tally with those adopted by 
English amateurs. The Lambeth view reveals a departure 
from SANDBY’s topographical style; it is really pictorial, and 
all the parts are combined to produce unity of effect. A 
departure of another sort is seen in Martow’s View zn 
London, well known from the engraving, in which there is a 
vigour that in SANDBy’s eyes would be considered as most 
ungenteel. In Epripnce’s Rouen Cathedral there is less 
strength, but the building is drawn with a reverence for its 
character which is remarkable, for at the beginning of the 
century unlimited license in introducing extravagant forms 
was allowed any one who represented a Gothic building. 
The drawings by GirTIN would, under any circumstances, 
be pleasing, but when seen with earlier works they are 
signs of a revolution in water-colours. His views of Dur- 
ham, Lichfield, Kelso, Peterborough, can be enjoyed 
without making any deductions on account of the 
period in which they were produced. The colours have 


well resisted. time, and any changes undergone do not 
much diminish the general effect. GrrTin with his flat 
washes was able to suggest mass and solidity in a way 
which would have made Sanppy stare ; and it may be said 
of him that he was the first to reveal that cold colours 
alone are not suited to depict an English landscape. That 
he was not entirely exempt from topographical influence is 
seen from his selection of landscapes in which some familiar - 
building was a feature. He seemed to be afraid of trusting 
to nature alone—as if it did not supply anything as 
serviceable for contrasting lines as the works of man. 
There are ten drawings by Girtin and as many by Jonw 
VARLEY, an artist whose works merit even more admiration 
than they have received. VARLEY was one of those artists 
who knew the value of water in a landscape ; and in nearly 
all his drawings in the Academy there is a river, lake or 
sea. His works suffer because he is supposed to have 
painted them quickly ; and in many of them there are 
changes in colours, which may have arisen frem his use of 
pigments that produced effect in the quickest way. ’ 

In the next room the works of JoHN SELL CoTMAN are 
first in order, and they are entirely modern in spirit. Zhe 
Draining Mill stands out with surprising force ; and then 
there are the Zzwickenham, which is one of the finest of 
Thames scenes ; the Chateau in Normandy, which seems 
a study of the force of vertical lines; and the strange 
Mousehold Heath. ‘These drawings, belonging to Mr. 
James REEVE, will insure additional admiration this year. 
They were reproduced in Zhe Architect. In The Storm, 
Yarmouth, there is a-tremendous blue sky, which evidently 
was produced hurriedly under the influence of a 
momentary phenomenon. The ten drawings have been 
selected with some care, but with so small a number it is. 
impossible to do justice to talents as various as were Cor- 
MAN’s. Davrp Cox somehowappears to be betterrepresented, 
yet there are no more than twelve of his drawings. But 


Cox did not make as many experiments as CoTMAN; he 


mainly kept to inland scenes, and of a kind in which he 
was without a rival. It can be said that no landscapist was 
more successful than Cox in suggesting that nature was a 
combination of causes and effects. His clouds seem to 
move, his trees to burst forth in leaves. Some critics have 
supposed that he was no more than a chronicler of effects, 
and was best when something struck him unexpectedly, 
which he had to record on a scrap of brown paper or what- 
ever came first to hand. But such noble drawings as 
Changing Pasture, Sherwood Forest, The Vale of Clwyd, The 
Old Mill, in the Academy, are enough to prove his love of 
elaboration. These drawings are of a force that would. 
assert itself in a gallery, however large. Of the TURNERS 
there seem to be noend, The great artist is represented 
among the works in oil, and he is allowed to be in excess 
of the regulation number with water-colours, The Sea- 
Fuece, a scene off the Land’s End, must in its early days. 
have been one of the most powerful of his studies of waves. 
Even in its present state such a raging sea is without a 
rival in the room. The peaceful view of the river near 
York forms not merely a contrast between natural scenes, 
but serves to show the range of the master’s powers. 
Hastings is familiarised by the engraving, and shows a busy 
scene in front of the town. The Sea-Fiece is really a most 
painstaking study on a large scale of sailing craft, This. 
year there are a few foreign scenes, such as the View on the 
Rhine, View in Savoy, but on the whole neither in the 
English or the foreign scenes have we the magician with all 
his spells. De Wint’s landscapes are not unworthy of a 
place near TURNER’s, for if there was a vast difference 
between the two men as creators and explorers, the more 
humble artist has the merit of loyalty to the simple scenes of _ 
nature. It can besaid of the drawings by De WinT that they 
are thoroughly English in subject, and it might be said 
that their sincerity of style is also national. Another artist 
who was English also in style and subject is WiLLiaw 
Hunt. If WELLINGTON spoke of the connection between * 
the Eton cricket-field and the stand made by his officers at 
Waterloo, with no less truth might it be said that the rank 
and file began their militant life with a bat and ball. 
Hunt's Cricketer, as far as a boy can, shows enmity to the 
opposing side, and seems to have a personal quarrel with 
the approaching ball or whoever délivered it. Nowadays 
he would be said to want style in pose and expression, but 
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in the old days unemotional methods were not so general 
as at present. Two more of “ Hunt's boys” are introduced 
in 4 Cold Morning ; they belong to the genial time when 
warming-pans were not utilised for sconces, but are as cold 
as need be desired at anytime. ‘That the artist was not 
deficient in feeling is seen in Z%e Blessing, in which an old 
peasant expresses thanks for his frugal repast. Characteristic 
single figures are the Diffident Sitter, Girl Plucking a Fowl 
(of which we see two versions), and there are delightful 
specimens of still life, with an excellent view of a part of 
Val Crucis Abbey. ‘ 

We next come to the works of GreorcE Barret, for 
some of which the Academicians and the public are in- 
debted to Mr. James Orrock, who as usual is liberal in 
tending his treasures. It is a pity an exhibition of BARRET’s 
works is not got up, for he is one of those artists who are 
supposed to have,only one style. The seven landscapes in 
the Academy denote the possession of more than one sort 
ef power. There are classical landscapes which recall 
some of TURNER’S in arrangement, but the details are 
worked out in a different manner. From the execution we 
imagine that BaRRET was a slow painter, and there is no 
scamping visible in any of the drawings. The English 
scenes are treated with dignity, and it is manifest that 
Barret was proud of his calling, and always tried to do it 
honour. Drawings by BonincTon are difficult to obtain, 
and it is no wonder there are only three in the room. 
The Viex in Paris is dainty and well worth attention. 
The masonry is touched up with brown lines which appear 
to have been put in after washes were laid on. The treat- 
ment seems to be simple, yet, in spite of the small size of 
the drawing, Zhe View in Paris stands out in a way that 
wecalls the original scene. A second drawing shows a 
rough sea, and the third is one of those coast scenes 
which made a name for the artist. The two Views of 
Venice, by JAMES HOLLAND, are worthy of comparison with 
those by GuarpI among the oil-pictures. But however 
excellent may be the architecture in the View on the 
Giudecca, the sky is too opaque. The arch of the Rialto 
was a difficult subject to form a picture. There are two 
drawings by Prout, A Cathedral Porchand a Street Scene 
zn Noriiandy. They have, perhaps, his defects as well as 
his mannerism, but no student of architecture can find 
fault with the work of a man who inspired so many with a 
tove of Continental work, and made them feel happiest in 
face of scenes which recalled his plates.) TurRNeR, of 
Oxford, could hardly have much reputation when he had 
so able a namesake as a contemporary. A pupil of 
VARLEY, he was initiated into traditional methods, 
and his own individuality was not sufficiently asserted. 
The single drawing by him, Zaxdscape, is an attempt to 
show a rocky coast under moonlight. It is solemn, if 
not weird, but at the same time is like the work of a man 
whose hand was heavy. The Slave Market, by W1LLiaM 
_Mouttee, is rich in colour and bold in the contrasts. The 
View of Durham and another landscape, by G. F. Rosson, 
are admirably treated ; and the two drawings by WILLIAM 
HAVELL are gocd specimens of an artist whose works are 
very unequal in merit. 

‘The drawings by J. F. Lewis would be enough to repay 
a visit to the exhibition. In Zhe Hareem the flesh tints, 
especially in the faces of the women, have sadly deterio- 
sated, but in the others the colours appear to be as fresh as 
when first worked up. The /xcident in the Career of Zumala- 
carregui is a crowded dramatic scene, in which the character 
cf every figure is suggested, and not one of the painters 
who have devoted themselves to the presentation of Spanish 
life has surpassed: this drawing in brilliancy of colour or 
fidelity to local types. In his Eastern scenes, Greeting in 
the Desert, The Mendicant, The Reception, LEwis gave more 
attention to detail, and the pre-Raphaelites might envy his 
power. But there was no sacrifice of power to little things, 
and his figures were true t9 life. If considered as a study 
of light and shade, Ze Reception deserves to be considered 
a masterpiece ; but the women, slaves and visitors would be 
admirable if the surroundings were omitted. The Zi/ium 
Auratum would by itself be sufficient to gain a reputation for 
the author as a colourist. It is glorious still, but the dark 
hair of the girl and her attendant is likely to become mere 
spots of white, owing to the cracking of the gum used to 
impart gloss. Another master of colour was SamMueL 


PatMER. His Zycédas, The Golden Hour and Tityrus are 
delightful as examples of imaginative landscape, which 
do not suffer from the contiguity of Lewis’s and WALKER’s 
drawings. The series in the Academy comes to an end 
with a selection from the works of FREDERICK WALKER, 
who died too soon. The variety among them may be taken 
as experimental efforts, or as signs of versatility. . Autumn 
and Spring show power that was not derived from Mason, 
or from an adaptation of sculpture. The Vale of Rest has 
little in common with the eager fishmonger who almost 
seems disposed to swallow his little customer, and it could 
hardly be anticipated that the author of Waiting for Papa 
and Girl driving Geese would be able to express the 
emotional power seen in the face and figure of the “ Little 
Sister” in Przlip tn Church. In this last drawing WALKER 
surpassed the author from whose book he was to draw. 
inspiration. After seeing it, one reads the ‘‘ Adventures of 
Philip” with more satisfaction, for the novelist too often 
sacrificed his hero out of deference to the realists. Like 
PALMER, it was easy for WALKER to throw a glamour over 
the simplest scene and thus transform it, and this was some- 
times done by the beauty imparted to the figures. The 
Wayfarers is prosy enough—a blind man, like an old 
soldier, with a boy for a guide, but the boy is of a form that 
might be derived from a Greek statue, and we seem to have a 
version of the legend of BELiIsARius with nineteenth-century 
properties. .In like manner the Va/e of Hest charms like a 
scene from a fairy tale ; the mower, from his sculpturesque 
pose, is unlike any ordinary labourer, and the young visitor 
might be a princess in thrall to the sorceress in black who 
leans on her arm. That water-colours, which at first in 
England were supposed to be ill adapted for figure-painting, 
should produce works with so much subtlety as well as 
beauty, and that the revolution should be accomplished in, 
little more than a century, is one of the most wonderful 
events in the history of art. In fact, it is in water-colour 
painting that the progress of English art is exemplified in 
the most striking way, and thatso much was feasible with- 
out any official aid should give courage to all students who 
are doubtful of the power of self-reliance. Se B 

Among the works in oil of the English school it is not 
possible to trace similar progress, for painters have not 
gore so far beyond ReyNno_ps, RoMNEy and GAINSBOROUGH 
as SANDBY, Pars and Rooker have been surpassed. It is 
still questionable whether some of the early Academicians 
have been equalled by their successors. Tae first gallery, 
where the English oil-pictures are mainly a:sembled, 
although not remarkable th's year, is at least as attractive 
as it appears in May. -Three smill land.capes by Gatns- 
BOROUGH ate charming, and probably owe something to the 
mellowing of time. Men of business were not given to 
patronise GaInsporouGH, and his James Christie is a 
novelty. He was arranged in an attitude that would suit a 
nobleman of these days, and the suggestion of “shop” in 
the picture and inventory is not happy. The two scions of 
the race of “‘ Handsome Hamittons” were more suitable 
subjects, and GainsBorouGu has been proportionately suc- 
cessful. [William Thomas Lewis is a portrait of the 
comedian who managed Covent Garden for awhile, and he 
appears in the picture as on the stage, as an actor who 
exercised restraint. In the large gallery is a Lord Harvey, 
who apparently was more theatrical than the player, for he 
looks astage captain. RryNoxps’s Master Bunbury expresses 
the surprise of a country boy when he first saw a portrait- 
painter at work. The President’s own portrait is one in 
which he appears in the red robes of adoctor. EYNOLDs’s 
most remarkable, if not successful, work in the exhibition. 
is the Vymph with Boy Piping—a nude figure of girl, but 
carelessly modelled. The- portrait of AZ7ss Kennedy shows 
the lady holding a handkerchief awkwardly, but the head 
justifies the artisv’s statement, “It has more grace and 
dignity than anything I have ever done, and it is the best 
culoured.” The colouring, however, is not in its pristine 
condition. One of Hocarru’s test portraits is th: J/rs. 
Desagulizrs, which also shows how capable he was to 
represent beauty. The colours are well chosen, the 
yellow ribbon with the dark shadows of the folds 
serving as a foil to the neck and bosom. ZovFany's 
portrait-groups are curious, especially those in which 
sober citizens appear in grim reality, and they might 


be supnosed to have suited the taste of the time. - There is 
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no Zady Hamilton in the rooms this year, but there are 
portraits of ladies by Romney which are almost as attrac- 
tive. His full-length Richard Brinsley Sheridan is more 
suggestive of the shifty manager who could swindle a 
candle-snuffer in a graceful style than REYNOLDs’s portrait. 
Cuartes Lams’s godfather was paid in “passes” by 
SHERIDAN for many years’ illumination of the orchestra and 
passages in Drury Lane, and we wonder, was ROMNEY 
remunerated in as profitable way for this picture, which 
measures no less than 82 inches by 54 inches? Or was 
he disposed to say, like many a dupe, that “the honour of 
SHERIDAN’s familiarity was better to him than money’? 
The Girl with Turkey, by Pave—an artist who is all but 
forgotten—is modern enough to appear suited for a 
‘Christmas number.” LouTHERBOoURG’s two Seafights 
show the hand of the scene-painter, and are full of un- 
realities. Erry’s large sketch of a scene from ‘‘ Comus ” is 
vigorous, but is evidence of indifference to principles of 
decorative art, like the majority of the companion works in 
the Garden Pavilion. TuRNER’s pictures in oils have suffered 
through time. The Az/garran Castle, we may assume, 
contains fine work on the deep sides of the ravine, but the 
painting has become too black to be deciphered. The 
views in the Park at Lowther Castle were much laboured, 
but the grouping of brown heathered saplings with green 
trees for contrast was hardly worthy of so truthful a master. 
In LANDSEER’s companion pieces, dz Lvent in the Forest 
and Lost Sheep, a snowy background is used to give effect, 
but although the animals are well painted the iarge mass 
of dead white makes the pictures rather disagreeable 
objects. The selection of works in oils of the English 
school was not accomplished with success this year, and 
unless more care can be exercised we are afraid the 
exhibitions will not serve students or the public. 


MONUMENTS IN ENGLISH CHURCHES.* 


$ Spee law as to monuments in parish churches is well under- 

stood. No one has aright to erect them ; the power to 
permit their erection is in strictness vested in the ordinary, that 
is, the bishop, exercising his authority in the Consistorial Court, 
and is given by faculty. But as Lord Stowell in a well-known 
case said, “ A faculty is frequently omitted under the confidence 
reposed in the minister, and the Ecclesiastical Court is not 
eager to interpose.” If the minister refuses permission recourse 
can always be had to the Bishop’s Court, with appeal to the 
Court of Arches and the Privy Council. When monuments are 
once erected, certain legal rights arise with regard to them. 
They are the property of the person who erects them, or of the 
heirs of the deceased, who have a right to keep them in repair, 
and an action at law of trespass, or a proceeding in the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, lies at the suit of the person or persons to 
whom they belong against anyone, including the minister, who 
disturbs them without the authority of a faculty. A faculty to 
move a monument may undoubtedly be granted when the 
monument was not erected under sanction of a faculty, and so 
without the consent of the ordinary ; whether, when erected 
under a faculty it can ever be legally moved, against the 
opposition of the persons interested, is extremely doubtful. 1 
once thought it might, but I think now that it cannot. Of 
course, a faculty to remove could be granted only after full 
notice, and with a right on the part of all persons interested to 
oppose. 

The case of monuments in cathedrals stands, in some 
respects, in a different position. Asa rule, I believe, the right 
to allow monuments to be placed in a cathedral vests in and is 
exercised by the dean and chapter. The bishop has a right 
jure ordinario to see that nothing illegal is erected, and as 
visitor of the foundation he can, if the statutes allow it, be 
appealed to by any member of the chapter ; but otherwise the 
whole jurisdiction in the matter rests with the dean and chapter. 
As to the right of a dean and chapter to remove monuments 
once erected, I will say a word presently. 

The collegiate church of Westminster Abbey has certain 
special features. Before the Reformation it was the church of 
the Monastery of Westminster, plus the chapel of the Royal 
Palace. It was included in the Royal peculiar of the Abbey, 
and afterwards of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and 
as in the Order of Council of 1845 made under 6 & 7 Vict. 4, 
c. 77, sec. 10, for the abolition of peculiars, the collegiate 
church of St. Peter, Westminster, is expressly excepted, it 


* A statement prepared by Mr, F. H. Jeune, Q.C., for the infor- 
mation of the Royal Commission on Westminster Abbey. 
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is still a Royal peculiar, and no bishop (except under the 
Clergy Discipline Act of 1840) has authority there. The 
dissolution of the Monastery in 1540 left the church a Royal 
chapel only; and any part of the Monastery, such as the 
chapter-house, which was not affected by the creation of the 
capitular body of Queen Elizabeth, remains the property of the 
Crown to the present time, as Dean Stanley (p. 441 of the 
“ Memorials of Westminster Abbey”) says, illustrating the 
point by the story of Dean Ireland refusing to réscue the con- 
tents of the chapter-house from the flames consuming the 
Houses of Parliament, until the sanction of Lord Melbourne, as. 
responsible adviser of the Crown, had been obtained. In the 
same way the chapel of St. Stephen, in which was a chapter of 
dean and canons founded by Edward III, became on their 
dissolution the property of the Crown, and has so remained. 
In 1560 Queen Elizabeth created the present chapter by charter, 
and then, or soon after, imposed certain statutes referred to in 
the charter. It is said that the statutes were never formally 
sealed, but at this interval of time their due execution must be 
presumed. By the charter, a translation of which I have here,. 
the Queen granted to the Dean ard Chapter “ all our Chutch of 
the late Monastery of St. Peter Westminster now dissolved. 
And all the site circuit compass and precinct of the said late 
Convent or Monastery of the blessed Peter Westminster . . . 
and all the Church there together with all the Chappels ;” and 
then follow general words, including all the property of the 
Abbey. 

A beliat has prevailed that Henry VII.’s Chapel is royaP 
property, or, at least as to right of burial, stands in a different 
position from the rest of the Abbey, and is limited to royaP 
interments. The inscription on the Duc de Montpensier’s. 
tomb, erected at the beginning of this century, speaks of his 
burial as “in regum asylo.” Legally, however, there seems no- 
reason to think that this chapel occupies any different position 
from that of the rest of the Abbey. Asa fact some seventy 
subjects are buried there. And in the statutes (I quote the 
words presently) the Dean and Chapter are expressly enjoined’ 
to keep this chapel in repair with the rest of the church. By 
the statutes nothing is provided specially as to the erection of 
monuments in the church ; but the Dean is made guardian of 
the royal tombs (indicating that the property in them is in the 
Crown), and the following provision with regard to his powers: 
and duties is inserted :—‘‘ Que graviores collegii causze sunt 
preter eas que decano et capitulo conjunctim infra reservantur,. 
ez illius (that is, of the Dean) proprize sunto.” 

I think that in these facts the legal origin of the practice 
which followed can be traced. The admission of monuments- 
into the church belonging to the Dean and Chapter was recog- 
nised as a matter for the Dean, and in practice he has in- 
variably, and for centuries, exercised it without interference 
from his colleagues in the Chapter. He has naturally con- 
sulted them as to the amount of the fees which he has a right 
to charge as the price of his consent, but of which the whole 
Chapter has the distribution. In my opinion, the right of 
exercising the power of the capitular body, who own West- 
minster Abbey, to give admission to monuments, is vested in 
them by the charter and statutes as explained and interpreted 
by long and unbroken usage; of course, in determining ques- 
tions to which national interest and importance have come to- 
be attached, the Dean has properly listened to, and even waited 
for, the expression of national opinion by those whom he deems. 
its legitimate exponents, and it may even have become a rule 
with successive deans so to listen, and so to wait; but the decision 
and the right to decide are not the less theirs. 

I think, therefore, that the Crown has no direct authority 
in the matter cf monuments. Nor does it appear to have ever 
formally, and very seldom informally, exercised such authority 
since the Reformation, that is since Queen Elizabeth’s charter. 
A request by the King in André’s case is mentioned, and there 
is the instance of Lord Palmerston stated by Dean Stanley. 
But in the former case there was only the intimation of the 
royal wish, and in the latter Dean Stanley appears to have 
telegraphed from Scotland without probably the means of fully 
considering the matter, and perhaps rather invited the action 
of Lord Russell. At any rate neither proceeding was either 
formal or contested. The case of Lady Augusta Stanley, 
beside being open to the same remark, referred to the per- 
sonal! rather than official action of the Sovereign, and is further 
related to Henry’s VII.’s Chapel. I believe that the per- 
mission of the Dean and Chapter is formally asked on the 
occasion of State ceremonies, such as that of the Jubilee, in 
the Abbey, and even for coronations. If so, this goes to show 
that the Crown claims no property or control in the Abbey. 

The disinterring of the magnates of the Commonwealth, 
which was effected by Royal Order addressed to the Dean on 
September 9, 1661, is to be regarded rather as an act of State 
towards State criminals than the assertion by the Crown of any 
special rights in the Abbey. 

After the charter of Elizabeth, I think no right remained in 
the Crown as to the monuments of subjects, save as visitor of 
the foundation, 2 
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It follows that, in my opinion, neither House of Parliament 
‘has any authority in the matter of burials or monuments in the 
Abbey, nor does any such authority appear to have been 
-asserted except in the case of Pym by the Long Parliament, 
who not only ordered his burial but ordered no fees should be 
paid, an exception which proves the rule. 

If any power of disturbance of monuments, once erected, 
against the wish of those interested, exists, it must, I think, be 
considered to be exercisable by the dean, but I am by no means 
sure that any such power exists. Thesame point would arise 
with regard to the powers of deans and chapters of cathedrals 
over monuments; but there is, as far as I know, no distinct 
authority upon it. 

There is, however, no reason to doubt that the monuments 
in the Abbey, or in a cathedral, as in parish churches, belong 
‘to those who erect them or to the heirs of the deceased. No 
stranger, therefore, can disturb them. As against the dean or 
the dean and chapter, it is not, perhaps, easy to say what exact 
legal right is acquired by the persons who erect monuments. 
There is no formal grant by the dean and chapter, but fees 
are taken by the dean. and chapter for permission to erect 
monuments, and persons goto expense in their construction. 
Nor is there any settled practice showing aright in anyone to 
disturb monuments in the Abbey against the wish of the persons 
interested. On the contrary, the fact is that they rarely, if 
ever, have been removed out of the Abbey, and have never 
‘been moved in the Abbey or altered contrary to the expressed 
wish of those interested, who have always, when known, been 
consulted. But whatever the exact legal right acquired against 
the Dean and Chapter, whether a right by an irrevocable 
license, or any other, may be, {I should hesitate long before 
admitting that anything but an Act of Parliament can authorise 
the disturbance of monuments erected in the Abbey by the 
‘consent of the Dean and Chapter, to whom the Abbey belongs, 
expressed through the Dean, against the opposition of persons 
legally interested in them. 

The fact of some monuments having been erected by sub- 
scription is probably not material on the above question, They 
must be taken, I think, to be erected for the heirs of the person 

commemorated, unless anything contrary to this has been 
expressly secured. Probably, however, monuments erected by 
vote of Parliament should be considered to belong to the 
Crown. 

It may be worth while to add that with regard to memorial 
windows, which are parts of the fabric of the church, different 
Jegal considerations apply from those affecting monuments, 

I do not think that the enactments in 15 & 16 Vict. c. 85, 
$s. 2 and 8, have any bearing on the matter. Those sections 
provide only for an exception being made under the sign 
manual to an Order in Council closing Westminster Abbey for 
burials, should such an order be made, as has not yet been 
the case. 

I think that the above observations answer all the questions 
submitted to me, except the more general one as to any right 
in the Dean, Sovereign or Parliament to pull down, alter or 
add to the structure of the Abbey. The Dean and Chapter are 
by the statutes expressly empowered and required to keep the 
structure in repair, the chapel of Henry VII. being expressly 
mentioned. 

it seems strange that new work in the church should require 
tess formal approval than such work elsewhere. But I think 
that the rights of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster as to 
tepairs and as to alterations do not differ in substance from 
those of other deans and chapters as to their cathedrals, except 
that all interference on the part of the bishop is excluded. I 
bave never heard of any limits being imposed on the power of 
a dean and chapter to pull down, alter or add to the structure 
of their_cathedral, and in fact the most extensive works have 
been carried on, and are being carried on, in many cathedrals 
solely by the authority of the dean and chapter. Ina recent 
judgment the Chief Justice of England strongly disapproved 
of this authority, but expressed no doubt as to, and indeed 
asserted, its legal validity. 


EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER. 


HE following is the report of the executive committee of 
the Silchester Excavation Fund on the works recently 
undertaken :— 


The excavations were begun on Monday, June 23, 1890, on 
a small portion of the insula north of the forum, which had 
been purposely left free from crops by Mr. Cooper, the tenant. 
This was systematically trenched, and in part thoroughly ex. 
cavated, but the results were only of a negative character so fa: 
as buildings were concerned. : 

The exact extent of the insula, as bounded by the streets on 
its west, north and east sides, was ascertained by trenching ; 
but the results were not entirely satisfactory, and it was 


decided to take no further steps until after harvest. Meanwhile, 
attention was directed to a proper examination of the city gates. 
Two of these, the north and the soutb, had been partly excavated 
by the late Rev. J. G. Joyce in 1872. They were now taken in 
hand and thoroughly worked out. The west gate, the site of 
which had been approximately known, had not previously been 
explored. This was also completely excavated, so far as the 
modern highway that passes over one-half of it permitted, and 
with most interesting results, the guard-chamber on the 
south side and the central division wall of the double 
gateway being very perfect. The north and south gates 
have been, as far as possible, left open for inspection. It 
was, however, found desirable again to cover the remains of the 
west gate, but not until it had been carefully measured and 
drawn, and an exact model of it made to a scale of half an inch 
to afoot. Besides the gates, a portion of the inner face of the 
city wall, near the south gate, was uncovered, where one of the 
buttress-like projections occurs. This has been left exposed, 
and its true character, as well as its relation to the construction 
of the wall at this point, can now well be seen. Two more of 
these projections have also been bared on either side of the 
north gate. 

After the harvest the excavation of the insula. was re- 
sumed, The examination of the area by systematic trenching 
was proceeded with, and the traces of buildings already noticed 
were now completely uncovered. These proved to be the 
remains of a large house, quite equal in size to the two neigh- 
bouring houses previously disclosed by Mr. Joyce. It lay much 
nearer the surface than the other large house in this insula, and 
had unfortunately suffered much from repeated ploughing over 
it. Enough, however, remained to show that it had been a 
building of considerable importance, ornamented with mosaic 
floors, of which large portions had escaped destruction, and 
containing several rooms heated by hypocausts of various 
construction. Many fragments, too, of painted wall-plaster 
were found, showing that the rooms were richly decorated 
with colour. Subsequently that part of the insula lying 
south of the highway was outlined, and the street found 
which bounds it on that’ side; there was evidence of the 
probable existence of another large house, together with 
other buildings, along the line of street. The systematic 
and regular trenching of the area north of the highway, and 
between it and the houses, brought to light several interesting 
facts. One is that the ground between and south of both 
houses was entirely free from buildings, and in part was, 
perhaps, used as gardens. South of the houses the trenches 
disclosed a series of refuse-pits. These were all cleared out, 
and found to be of no great depth. Their contents were carefully 
examined, and consisted chiefly of dry rubbish, with potsherds, 
bones, &c., and occasional coins, objects of bronze, and frag- 
ments of glass vessels. A similar variety of objects was also 
found in the trenches. In one pit, which, like the rest, was of 
no great depth, were discovered about fifty ebjects in iron, 
together with a perfect bronze scalebeam, The iron objects 
consist of an extraordinary collection of tools, with one excep- 
tion the largest series of such articles yet found in Britain. 
They include chisels, axes, hammers, gouges, anvils, files, a 
rasp, a large carpenter’s plane, a pair of blacksmith’s tongs, 
plough-coulters, and several singular objects of doubtful use. 
All were in a most wonderful state of preservation, being rusted 
only where they had lain in contact, and the edges of the 
cutting tools were still quite sharp. Besides the pits, one 
well was found. This showed the peculiarity of having 
been lined throughout with oak boarding, ingeniously dove- 
tailed together. A considerable portion cf this lining remained 
perfect. At the bottom lay the fragments of the wooden bucket 
and a curiovs metal vessel. The pieces of the stone cover 
were also met with in the filling-in. In addition to the investi- 
gation of the insula and the gates, the basilica has been 
thoroughly re-examined, and new facts brought to light. The 
account of these will be held back for the present until an 
opportunity has been found for a similar re-examination of the 
forum, with which the basilica is closely connected. - Lastly, 
there must be recorded a singular discovery made near the 
parish church of Silchester, which stands just within and near 
the site of the east gate. In examining the ground outside the 
south-west corner of the churchyard for the purpose of tracing 
the line of one of the main streets, a wall was found. This was 
followed for a short distance westward, when it turned and 
extended northwards without a break for over 200 feet. Behind 
this wall, which also forms the corner of two streets, the foun- 
dations were disclosed of what appear to be two temples. 
Each consisted of a square building, standing on a platform of 
the same shape, and they were clearly of some importance, 
with Purbeck marble wall-linings and external colouring. 
The plans, drawings, and the objects discovered are being 
exhibited at Burlington House. 

With respect to the work to be undertaken this year, in 
addition to the promise by Dr. Edwin Freshfield of 300/. 
toward the excavation of one or more insula, Mr. W. K. Foster 
has undertaken the examination of another insula, 
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MANCHESTER CITY ART GALLERY. 


HE autumn and winter exhibition of pictures at the City 
Art Gallery, Mosley Street, has been closed. During the 
next few days the pictures will be cleared away, and arrange- 
ments will then be made for the exhibition of the Manchester 
Academy of Fine Arts, which is to open on the 1gthinst. The 
Academy display will be of short duration, for on an early day 
in March the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, promoted by the 
Corporation, is to be inaugurated. The autumn exhibition has 
not been so successful in some respects as its predecessor. It 
was opened on September 2, 1890, and the attendance— 
omitting the figures of the last four Sundays, when free admis- 
sion has been given—has numbered 38,685. Visitors to the 
number of 26,484 paid at the doors, and 1,552 season ticket- 
holders were present 12,201 times. The financial result is some 
407. less than last year. Of the pictures on the walls 106 were 
sold, realising according to catalogue prices 3,874/.. This is 
some 2,000/. less than last year. In the period covered by the 
exhibition, the permanent collection has been visited by 35,911 
people. Sunday was the fourth and last of the free Sundays, 
and no fewer than 9,179 visitors passed through the turnstiles 
into the autumn exhibition. This large figure has been exceeded 
on only one occasion since the Corporation came into posses- 
sion of the gallery. Between the hours of two and three the 
attendance was 972, from three to four 2,045, from four to five 
1,995, from five to six 860, from six to seven 1,564, and from 
seven to eight 1,743 On previous Sundays the figures were: 
—December 14, 4,642; December 21, 1,557; December 28, 
4,081 ; giving a total for the four Sundays of 19,459, 


THE LATE DR. SCHLIEMANN. 


CCORDING to the correspondent of the Staudard the 
Berlin Geographical Society have sent a wreath to be laid 
on Dr. Schliemann’s grave. Among the most intimate friends 
of the. deceased archzologist was Professor Virchow, who 
published a notice of him, referring particularly to his gift of 
his Trojan collection to the Berlin Ethnological Museum. 
‘“‘Schliemann,” says the celebrated pathologist, “was a cos- 
mopolitan in the noblest sense of the word, but he never forgot 
his Fatherland, and nothing ever impaired the loving remem- 
brance in which he held his birthplace, Ankershagen. I think, 
perhaps, that I may claim to have succeeded in completely 
reconciling him to Germany. One day on Mount Ida I plucked 
a blossoming blackthorn, and handed it him with the words, 
‘Here is a bouquet from Ankershagen,” ‘That broke the ice. 
On the same day, while we were resting, he asked whether it 
would not be best to take the collection from London to Berlin. 
One thing led to another, and the end was that the following 
Christmas he had his collection packed up and brought to 
Berlin.” : 

The regard in which Dr. Schliemann held Professor Virchow 
may be gathered from the reminiscences of Professor Cohn, of 
Breslau, who speaks as follows:—“I once reminded him 
(Schliemann) of a beautiful display of fireworks given on the 
occasion of his visit to Breslau in 1884, in which the names of 
Virchow and Schliemann were brought out in gigantic letters of 
flame. He then observed that at Russian weddings it is the 
custom to light two candles, one for the bridegroom and one 
for the bride, and he or she whose candle goes out first expects 
to die first. At the fireworks he said he had observed that 
Virchow’s name shone through the night long after his own had 
gone out. And so it would really be ; Virchows name would 
continue to shine long after all had ceased to speak of himself.” 
Professor Cohn further tells us that Schliemann showed first- 
rate capacity as a merchant throughout his life. He invested 
his fortune of several million thalers very prudently, and it was 
always his habit to read the quotations on ’Change first when 
he took up a newspaper. 


TESSERZ. 


Architectural Ornament, 


6 Be Eatly Norman work, whether Scandinavian or Byzan- 

tine in its origin, consists chiefly of a pattern of interlacing 
single and double cords, The crosses and coffin-slabs bear 
this rude ornamentation, sometimes in a mere plaidwork cross- 
bar, sometimes in arabesque-looking puzzle-knots, and often in 
strange basket-making twinings and twistings which are found 
on fonts that were scooped out even after the Con yueror set his 
red foot on Hastings sands. The later massy Norman style, 
with its fortress-church walls, ponderous pillars and plain 
arches, rejoiced in lozenge patterns, with roses at the points of 
intersection, races of hunters and monsters, and circles of 
cabled stone. At Caen there is a parapet with a sort of scale- 
work like a coat of mail, and at St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, a 


black and white dicing that enriches the triforium. The pillars. 
were fluted with spiral bands and heraldic chevrons. The 
trefoil leaf, now first introduced, gave us the embryo of the ace- 
of clubs and of the long race of fleur-de-lis with all their modi- 

fications. Beautiful toothed leaves and squares and triangles 

of beaded lines, such as adorned the borders of the Plantagenets’ 

robes, broke out towards the thirteenth century on chancel 

arches and triforium arcades. On some of the square blocks of 
capitals a cumbrous, mis-shapen dragon yawns, and ramps, and 

lashes his tail into appropriate and ornamental embellishments 5. 
while below stiff, stubborn stems curl and lace, not as the vine— 
boughs do, but rather as the oaks. A favourite place of 
Norman ornamentation was the tympan, or blank space over 
the door-lintel. Here rude saints with goggling heads hold 

books and brandish emblems of martyrdom, In this abbey we 
see the Paschal Lamb—in this priory the Holy Trinity. With 

the Early English style came forests of slender pillars, which 

soon flowed into crockets and finials—the stems sweep free and 

bold, the curves are more graceful and flexile. The trefoil, 
plucked in the field, adorned temples and palaces. The diaper 
patterns, those imitated from the tapestry and napery of Ypres,. 
were also now introduced. They were generally at the early 
period disclosed in squares or lozenges, and resembled in shape 
ptismatic crystals. In the rich Decorated period, when Gothic 

art culminated into its aloe or rare century blossom, oak and 

vine leaves and even seaweeds were used for the diaper orna- 

ments. A four-leaved flower supplanted the trefoil, for pomp 
and luxury disdained the humble clover leaf and preferred the 

rose, and in its designs blended its hexagon and geometrical’ 
symbols with the richest flowers of the garden. But now, close: 
upon perfection, as all through nature, came decline and decay, 

as the rich sunset is but the dawn of night—straight lines: 

superseded the billowing flow of the decorative architect. 

Foliage grew stiff and frozen, diaper was discontinued, and’ 
shallow panelling took the place of all variety and imaginative: 
freedom. A colder age of reason chilled art, and the dark ages 
began. Stone and flintwork was introduced, and plasterwork 

began to be common. The Elizabethan houses, where Master 
Holofernes taught and Slender read his riddles and played at 

shovelboard, were striped and circled with black beams ribbing 

the white plaster, which the pargeter stamped with coats of 
arms and heraldic badges. Now, too, the chimneys, those. 
Pan-pipes on which Zolus plays such wild airs, grew orna~ 

mented—encrusted with lozenges and chevrons, fleur-de-lis and 

crosslets, round which the white shoots of the ivy, that bears. 
its black fruit when all the rest of nature is dumb and dead, 

clung and twined—where the martlet approved the air by 

building, and where, fostered by the kindly warmth breathed’ _ 
up by the broad fires below, the swallows fistled, fluttered and: 
chirped. 


Tracing Contour Lines. 


The method of tracing contours on the field is simply thus :— 
Banderoles or long pickets are first driven, one at the top and’ 
another at the bottom of such slopes as best define the ground,. 
particularly the ridge lines and watercourses, Should no such 
sensible lines exist they must be placed at about equal intervals 
apart, regulated by the degree of minutiz required, and the 
variety in the undulations of the surface of the ground. A 
short picket being driven on the level of the intended upper (or 
lower) line of contours, and in line between two of the ban- 
deroles, the level is placed so as to command the best general 
view of this first line and adjusted, care being taken that its 
axis is not so low as to cut the ground below the picket (or so 
high as to be above the top of the levelling staff, if the lower 
contour is the first traced); the staff is then placed at this 
picket, and the vane raised or lowered till it is intersected by 
the cross wires of the telescope ; the staff, with the vane kept 
to this height, is then shifted to another point on about the 
same level, and in the line between the next two pickets, and 
the staff itself moved up or down the slope till the vane again 
coincides with the cross wires, at which spot another picket is- 
driven. This operation is continued till it is necessary to move 
the level to continue the same upper contour line, when (the 
staff being placed at one of the pickets just driven) the vane is 
again raised or lowered to suit the new position of the axis of 
the instrument, and then kept at this height, as before, for the 
continuation of the line. To trace the next lower contour line, 
it is merely necessary to raise the vane on the staff, five or 
whatever number of feet may be the vertical distance deter- 
mined upon and proceed as before. When the level itself has 
to be moved to lower ground it must be so placed that its axis: 
will cut the ground above one of the pickets of the line just 
marked out, and the same quantity of 5 feet added to the 
reading of the staff at this picket will give the height of the 
vane for the next lower horizontal line. The use of driving all 
these pickets, marking out-the contours nearly in the same line 
down the slopes, becomes evident when they are to be laid 
down on the plan ; the places of the original banderoles or long 
pickets being fixed with reference to each other, it is only 
necessary to measure between them, entering the distances om 
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these lines, with the offsets to the right or left to the different 
short pickets marking the horizontal lines. The water-level is 
adapted to this species of levelling, as the distances are always 
short. 

Greek Drapery. 


The thin and transparent materials in which the Greeks 
clothed their imaginary Nymphs, Seasons, Victories, &c., 
offered a peculiar field for the elegant distribution of drapery. 
Whatever the textile substance may have been which furnished 
the Greek sculptors with their authority for such imitations, the 
thin drapery of some of their statues strongly resembles, in its 
mode of arranging itself in folds, modern muslin. The beautiful 
forms of the statues are almost as perceptible through such 
drapery as if none were used, and the sculptors showed much 
art in adapting the folds of such drapery to the curvature of the 
figure. One of the greatest proofs of skill which the Greek 
sculptures exhibit consists in so arranging the drapery of the 
statue as to indicate, even without any other symptoms, 
whether the figure is in motion or at rest; or, if in motion, 
whether the movement is quick or slow. As soon as a limb is 
moved from a perpendicular towards a horizontal direction, the 
drapery hanging on it changes the forms of its folds. The 
perpendicular folds bend by their weight into a curve from the 
impulse of motion, or change from perpendicular to the inverted 
arch, the strongest portion of the fold depending from the 
stronger of the two supporters, whether it be that part of the 
person which is at rest or that in motion. This is more par- 
ticularly seen in the cloak or loose upper garment, but the 
principle is evident in all drapery worn by the human figure, 
For example, the lower portion of a tunic falls in perpendicular 
folds from the greatest projection in front of the figure, becomes 
curved, clinging on the lower extremities to the unmoved leg, 
until that limb is set forward, when the same change is pro- 
duced on the other side, and this effect is still more evident in 
running, when the curved folds become gradually horizontal at 
right angles with the limbs. Motion of the figure affects the 
whole mass of drapery about the body; the folds are most 
interrupted and broken on the side moved in shortest space, as 
the curves are most lengthened on the side having a greater 
motion. Upon the legs the folds change from vertical lines to 
long curves, in walking or running, alternately as one leg or 
the other is set forward. The greater quantity of folds naturally 
falls in the hollow spaces, and in quick motion the heavier 
portion of folds are left behind the figure by their own weight 
in a diagonal curve, from the point on which they are sup- 
ported. Totally distinct fromthe above are those varieties of 
movement which are occasioned by the wind. The effect of 
wind upon the folds of drapery is seen most in those parts of 
the garment which extend beyond the outline of the figure. 
Flaxman points out the way in which wind, acting on the 
surface of water, throws it into waves, which waves may be 
termed the folds or drapery of the water, and he draws infer- 
ences from thence respecting the effect of wind. on woven 
drapery. The wind undulates all drapery more or less, and in 
a different way from bodily motion: if its force be moderate 
the undulations of the folds change from perpendicular to 
diagonal ; if it be violent, they become sometimes almost 
horizontal. 

Pliny’s Winter Villa. 


The entrance to this villa at Laurentium was by a plain 
atrium or court, which led to a circular portico or colonnade, 
surrounding a pleasant area; the colonnade was roofed and 
had windows of /apis spfecularis (talc), so as to enclose it in 
bad weather. After passing the colonnade there was a cavedium 
or open square, and beyond this a handsome ¢ricl7nium or 
state dining-room, which looked towards the sea on three sides 
threugh windows or folding-doors. Qn the left of the passage 
leading to this ¢vzc/énium were two cudiculz, either bed-chambers 
or saloons, of which one was smaller than the other, and had 
windows looking east and west. The angle, or the exterior of 
the building, between the ¢riclinzum and these cudéculd formed 
a space screened from the cold wind, and serving as a 
gymnasium, or place for exercise in winter. Near this was 
a circular building used as a dzb/otheca or library, close to 
which was a dormitory, heated bya stove underneath. The 
remainder of this wing of the building was appropriated to 
slaves and freedmen. On the right of the central passage, and 
separated by it from the rooms just described, was another 
range of apartments. First came an elegant reception-room, 
and beyond that a cenxatio or common supper-room, a bed- 
chamber and an anteroom, From these there was an entrance 
to a cold-bath, in which were two dafiisterza or bathing-places, 
large enough to swim in, and adjoining it were the wactuarium 
or anointing-room, the Aypocaustum or vapour-bath the pvo- 
Pigneon or furnace, the calida piscina or warm-bath, and two 
small sitting-rooms. Near these were two turrets or summer- 
houses, one of which contained two dict or suites of apart- 
ments, an upper and a lower, from whence beautiful views were 
obtained, while the others contained sundry afothece or store- 
rooms and a museum of curiosities. In the garden behind 
the house was a cevatio or banqueting-room, with two other 
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apartments behind, and a gallery or colonnade, having a look- 
out towards the sea on one side, and towards the garden on the 
other. Before this garden pavilion was a terrace tor walking, 
at one end of which was a heliocaminus or chamber exposed 
to the sun. Such: is the description given of Pliny’s villa at 
Laurentium, and if the description bears anything like a 
resemblance to the truth, this villa must have been a noble 
mansion, replete with all which (according to the notions of 
polished society in those days) was consistent or necessary toa 
geatleman’s mansion, 


The Louis Quatorze Style. 


If, of the leading and essential members of architecture the 
shapes were distorted, still more were those surfaces and out- 
lines, those mouldings and details, of a lighter and a more purely 
ornamental sort, which are, as it. were, their last and brightest 
embroidery and fringe, destined to experience every species of 
contortion. In every material and in every art susceptible of 
the influence of a taste either pure or corrupted ; in wood, in 
stone, in metal, in porcelain, in glass, nay, in the tissue of the 
different stuffs that serve for furniture or for clothing ; in archi- 
tecture, sculpture, painting, chasing, jewellery, embroidery and 
weaving; in the temple and the tomb; in the exterior and 
interior of houses ; in vehicles and in vessels; in floors, walls 
and ceilings ; in the stationary parts and in the loose furniture; 
in the altar and the sideboard ; in the chair, table, chimney- 
piece, chandelier, sconce and picture-frame; in the priest’s, 
surplice, the lady’s flounce and the gentleman’s lace ruffle; in, 
the chalice and the snuff-box, the vase and the salver, the ring- 
and the bracelet—not only all those accurate and faithful, 
imitations of actual productions, animate or inanimate, of 
nature or of art, which even the arabesques still show, and 
which are pleasing to the eye and the mind—but even all 
regularity, all definiteness of surface and shape, all forms 
decidedly round or square, or smooth, or projecting, or straight, 
or angular—were abandoned for a sort of irregular, uncertain, 
involved outline, nowhere showing a decided continuation or a 
decided break, and for an unmeaning affligué of clumsy 
scrollwork, which spread like an ulcer, from the rapidity of its 
confection, and the slight degree of skill, taste or imagination 
necessary to its execution ; which, like a cancer, ate into every 
moulding and corroded every surface, and nowhere left simplicity, 
variety, unity, contrast or symmetry. This taste, too, like all 
the former born in Italy, soon passed into France. It graced 
the dotage of the fourteenth Louis, whose youth had seen better 
things. From France it spread like wildfire all over the. 
Continent, and was wafted across the channel to the British, 
shores, where—as it is well shown in Italy in the modern part 
of Piranesi’s prints, and in France in the pictures of Watteau— 
it is happily examplified in the furniture of Hogarth’s com- 
positions, and known by the name of the old French taste. 
Though Italy has the credit of the invention, its proper name. 
should be the inane or frippery style, 


Building in Carthage. 

The cisterns at Carthage occupy the site of a wretched 
Arab village (Malkah), of which, in fact, those of them which 
still remain unchoked up constitute the greater portion. Shaw 
says there are twenty of them, each above 109 feet long and 30 
broad. According to Dr. N. Davis, at present fourteen only 
can be traced ; these are about 400 feet in length and 28 feet wide. 
They contain such an accumulation of earth that we are unable 
to state what their depth is. A fi‘teenth runs transversely. Its 
arched roof appears a few feet higher than any of the others, 
but it is about ro feet narrower. It is possible that this was 
never intended to contain water, and may in reality only bea 
gallery. The earth is now ona level with the imposts of the 
arch of the cisterns. These cisterns were constructed 
in a somewhat similar manner in which Pliny says the 
“formaceous ” walls were made, or like the watch-towers which 
Hannibal erected in Spain. A wooden frame, in the shape of 
a long box without a bottom, was filled with layers of mortar 
and small stones. When the frame was quite full it was allowed 
to dry. It was either left in this state or was cemented over. 
The solidity of the mortar employed in constructing these 
cisterns is astonishing. One actually sees in numerous places 
the stone worn away by time, while the mortar, though exposed 
to the same vicissitudes, retains still all its adhesive properties. 
Carthaginian stone is described by Pliny as useless for building 
unless covered with a cement of asphalte (Azce). Hence arose 
a standing jest against the people of Roman Carthage, that 
“they stopped their wine-jars with mortar and covered their 
walls with pitch.” This perishability of the stone when 
exposed readily accounts for the disappearance of the ruins of 
Their covering would be destroyed by the operation 
of fire, and when it was once gone, atmospheric influences 
would soon do the rest. It was into the cisterns that the great 
aqueduct, the remains of which constitute the chief, if not <he 
only, indication above ground that a great city once stood on 
the site of Carthage, discharged its waters. The question 
whether it is of Punic or Roman times is not yet decided. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Towarps the close of December a memorial was 
addressed to the Marquis of Satispury soliciting the 
interference of the Government in aid of the preservation 
of Egyptian monuments and the appointment of an official 
inspector. A reply has been addressed to the Earl of 
WHARNCLIFFE which announces that “Sir E. Barinc will 
be instructed to state that Her Majesty’s Government 
consider the question of the nationality of the official to 
be appointed to such a post to be a matter which lies 
wholly within the competence of the Egyptian Govern- 
‘ment, and that their only desire is that adequate steps 
should be taken to preserve the monuments from further 
destruction or mutilation. Sir E. Barine will also explain 
to the Egyptian Government how the memorial came to be 
signed-in two different forms.” It is a little consolation to 
find that the Government will not be indifferent to some- 
thing being done; but the appointment of an Egyptian 
as inspector, which is not impossible, would hardly give 
confidence to the memorialists. Meanwhile the Egyptian 
Government has adopted some regulations respecting 
excavations. Ali applications are to be addressed to the 
Public Works Department, and the decision given is to be 
final. If permission is granted it is understood that all 
unique objects found will belong to the Egyptian Museum, 
and if disputes should arise they are to be settled by three 
officials representing the excavator, the director of the 
Museum, and the Minister of Public Works. The surplus 
will then be made over to the excavator, but the greater 
part is to be given to some public museum, which need not 
be in Egypt, and it is prescribed that a description of the 
articles found be published within two years. If the official 
conditions are not accepted, the surplus will be equally 
divided between the excavator and the Government. All 
gold and silver objects are to be equally divided, on the 
basis of the intrinsic value of the articles. 


Any courtesy received in Russia by a Frenchman “is 
now assumed to be a consequence of esteem for the 
Republic. One instance is affording much satisfaction 
to people in France. M. PoiLpot was desirous to produce 
a panorama in Moscow which would represent the corona- 
tion of the Emperor. The work could not be carried out 
without imperial sanction. When, however, the Czar heard 
of the project he gave instructions that facilities should be 
given to the artist, and in consequence a collection of 
uniforms, portraits, photographs, drawings, documents, &c., 
has been placed at M. Portror’s service. He will in con- 
sequence be able to impart some accuracy to the painting, 
which is supposed to represent the moment when the 
Emperor is about to pass from one cathedral to another. 
There is no doubt about the courtesy ; but it may be 
assumed that if an artist of a different nationality applied for 
aid it would be granted to him. In M. Poitpor’s case it 
was no doubt supposed that the panorama was to be one of 
the features of the French Exhibition, for which authority 
had been given. 


Hiumowr is so rare a gift, the loss of CHARLES KEENE, 
who was endowed with an abundance of that quality, is to 
be deplored. It could be said of him that he was more of 
a successor to JoHN LrEEcH than any of his contempo- 
raries. His feelings were always kindly. He never could 
allow his hand to suggest, like some of his fellow-labourers, 
that the English middle class was palpably derived from 
apes, in order to afford pleasure to a few select critics. 
CniarLes Keene had indeed no aversions, and nobody 
could be pained by his honest drawings. He never pan- 
dered to the ‘‘ classes,” or derided his fellows in order that 
society might be persuaded that he was superior to them. 
But for years his subjects seemed to be out of place in 
Punch ; they were too genial and amusing to keep company 
with the affectations which came into fashion in its pages. 
His style of drawing was suitable to his fancies. 
CHARLES KEENE was as unable to produce the noble 
figures of Mr. TENNIEL as to invent subjects in which they 
were worthy to appear. His few large cartoons were not 
successful. But his scenes of middle-class life have all the 
semblance of reality, and hereafter they will be invaluable 
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to any one who desires to realise the foibles of English 
people in this century. He appeared to be on his mettle 
when working for Pach, for KEENE’s illustrations in other 
publications are like the work of a different hand. 


THE competition for the Parliament House in Bucharest 
has been decided. M. ALEXANDRE MARTEL has obtained 
the first prize, of the value of 6oo/, M. MARTEL was awarded 
the first-class medal at the exhibition of the Salon. The 
second prize, of 7,000 francs, was obtained by M. ALBERT 
Batitu. A Roumanian architect, M. SocoLesco, secured 
the third prize, of 3,000 francs. Designs were sent in from 
most countries in Europe and from America. ‘The com- 
petition is an undoubted triumph for French architecture, 


Ir is a remarkable coincidence that the lecturers on 
anatomy in the Royal Academy and the Art Training 
School should pass away almost at the same time. There 
was a wide difference between the two men. 
MARSHALL seemed to have art often in his thoughts, and 
we have heard him criticise figures before him for treatment 
as if they were works of sculpture, and point out the good 
and bad lines. His books on anatomy for artists are as 
useful as can be desired. In the Academy Professor 
MARSHALL was a patient lecturer and demonstrator. If he 
had been allowed to deliver a course on the defects in the 
pictures exhibited the Professor would have rendered a 
further service to art. The Council will find difficulty in 
obtaining a successor of equal value. Mr, BELtLamy, who 
lectured at South Kensington, was a clever man; but we 
fancy he considered himself as unique, and his utility was 


in consequence diminished. The office is not tempting, for _ 
there is no certainty that the Departmental students who 


attend will ever turn anatomy to account, and the defi- 
ciencies of the auditory are a temptation to a teacher to pose 
asa great man. In fact, anatomy at South Kensington is 
little more than a subject introduced to make the reports 
look well. 


One of the attractions of Paris during the ensuing ~ 


summer (for in France there is a slight hope that the 
winter of 1890-91 will be terminable by May) is likely to 
be the Musée Galliera, which is to add new interest to the 
Trocadero district. The masonry of the costly building, 
for which the late royalist Duchess provided funds, is com- 
plete, and the statues of Painting, Sculpture and Architec- 
ture, which are to adorn the principal facade, are about to 
be set up. The metal framing for the windows is also 
prepared, and it is assumed that there need be no delay in 
waiting for the painted glass. When suitable weather 
cheers Paris the municipality will undertake the laying out 
of the grounds around the building. Arrangements are 
made for commencing the decoration of the interior, which 
at first can only be of a temporary character. When the 
works are so far advanced they could be completed in less 
than six months, if any political necessity made it desirable 
to open the Museum. pu 


Tue French Académie des Beaux-Arts can always find 
plenty of competitors in essay writing for the Prix Bordin. 
The last subject proposed relates to PascaL, and no less 
than sixty-one manuscripts were sent in. It is understood 
that the composition must be excellent to have any chance 
of success, otherwise a still larger number must have 
arrived. The theme assigned by the-Council was: “ Demon- 
strate the error or truth of the following exclamation by 
Pascat, ‘What vanity it is that painting shall extort 
admiration by its representation of things when we do not 
admire the originals!’” An opponent of realism, im- 
pressionism and other new ways would be glad to accept 
Pasca’s words as an everlasting verity. For who can care 
for the subjects which the latest French schools reproduce 
in astonishing ways? There is a sort of devotion to ugli- 
ness among young artists, and there must be patrons 
equally mystical, for otherwise canvas and paints would be 
used for a different class of work. Need it be doubted that 


in the Academy some advocate of Pascat’s theory will gain 


the prize? 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ZENOBIA, 


HE large illustration in this week’s number is a 
reproduction of the design for a mural painting, 

‘by Mr. Pattie H. Newman, which was hung at the last 
Royal Academy Exhibition, and was favourably noticed by 
as in. May. 
recurring to so admirable a work by an English artist, 
especially at a time when there is a tendency for un- 
sophisticated naturalism not only to threaten inundation 


/ 


of our picture galleries, but even to invade the domain of 


architectonic and monumental art. This design is as 
successful in its execution as it is bold in its conception 
and treatment, and it must be admitted that an artist who 
now essays in any form the representation of a Roman 
triumph is heavily handicapped by the great decorative 
works of the past, notably by those of ANDREA MANTEGNA 
and Hans Burcmarr. Mr. Newman, we think, has 
done wisely in avoiding competition as much as possible in 
ornate magnificence with works that will probably never be 
surpassed, and in making the interest of his cartoon centre 
in the figures of ZeNopra herself and the maidens who 
support her golden fetters ; this is done, however, at no loss 


to the subject in a purely decorative sense, as indeed the 
interest is maintained from one end of the panel to the 


other. 

There is no need to take the page of Gipzon for 
assistance in reading this story from the Late Empire. The 
immense crowd of figures readily resolve themselves into 
groups, each tending to illustrate some phase of the triumph 
of the Emperor AuRELIAN and the abasement of the 
captive Queen. Note the tact with which the long panel is 
practically divided into three portions by the sentinels 


holding rods, boards or ensigns, bearing inscriptions of 
Also, the placing of 


victory or laudations of the Emperor. 
the movable altars to JuprrER and Juno, with the sacri- 
ficial implements, is particularly happy, as emphasising the 
locality, the Via Sacra, and balancing the plinth on which 
stands the wolf of old Rome. An augur, holding in his 
hands a lituus and a book, typifies the fatality indicated 
by an inscription immediately above his head, Roma 
perpetua victrix, under which pass the group of fettered 
captives usually sacrificed on such triumphal occasions at 
the Capitol. The wild beasts, duly bridled and muzzled, 
form a fitting sequence to this group, and suggest the 
scenes in tte amphitheatres with which the Roman popu- 
lace were at such times entertained. The circular 
¢riumpbal car, drawn by the traditional four horses, bears 
the Emperor, preceded, according to custom, by the 
lictors with their staves and winged victories. AURELIAN 
was the first Emperor who wore the diadem, duly shown. 
The Etruscan crown, also, is held above the Emperor’s 
head by a slave. Another slave is, as was customary, 
endeavouring to moderate any tendency to over exaltation 
by whispering in the Imperial ear the significant phrase, 
Respice post te: hominem memento te. ‘The bell and scourge 
attached to the triumphal car were supposed to ward off 
the powers of enchantment and the evil eye. The crowd 
of sightseers occupying stands and every point of vantage 
are adequately varied, and indicate the many moods of 
the citizens; an elderly woman is dealing a blow with a 
ryton or drinking-horn at one of the soldiers, who is 
evidently forestalling the license usually accorded them on 
these occasions. Some of the spoils of Palmyra, in a car, 
immediately precede the central group of the Queen and 
attendants, where the dramatic contrast already enforced by 
the proximity of the wolf is strengthened by the presence 
of gladiators, who, with their thumbs, indicate their desires 
as to how ZeNopiA should be dealt with. The retiarius, 
holding aloft his net, seems to imply a continuous cap- 
tivity, which AURELIAN, however, was mercifully pleased to 
forego. 

We are glad to hear that this subject has, with slight 
variations, been painted on an important scale on tiles— 
underglaze—by Messrs. W. B. Simpson & Sons, the 
cartoon being one of a large series, though not sufficiently 
‘known, for which that artistic firm have commissioned Mr. 
‘NewMan, during some years past, for purposes of wall- 
decoration. : 


We are glad to have an opportunity of 
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NATIONAL PORTRAITS. 


NE of the witnesses examined before the Royal Commis- 
sion on Westminster Abbey was Mr. George Scharf, 
whose experience in dealing with portraits qualified him to 
express an opinion on the sculpture in the Abbey. The follow- 
ing is his evidence :— 

Chairman (Mr. Plunket, M.P.): Mr. Scharf, as we all know, 
you are director, keeper and secretary of the National Portrait 
Gallery, and we shall be very much obliged if you will tell us 
the principle on which you proceed in accepting portraits of 
distinguished men in your gallery ?—Well, the first point, of 
course, is to decide as to the real degree of eminence—that is 
to say, what would be of interest to the public and at the same - 
time do honour to those who have representatives living. The 


. whole of our system is regulated in a very wholesome manner 


by the collective opinion of the body of trustees. The trustees 
are sixteen in number, but three constitute a quorum, and then 
their decision is considered to be sufficient. As a standing 
rule, it is required that the persons represented and received 
should be dead not less than ten years. That is to guard 
against newspaper fame and undue influences. At the same 
time the trustees have the power to modify that ten years’ rule, 
but under very special circumstances. Any three persons out 
of the sixteen expressing their dissent would exclude a person 
from admission. Formerly the conditions were much more 
lax. It was then sufficient if two-thirds accepted, but now if 
any three trustees within a fortnight from the time of the meet- 
ing express dissent, the subject is excluded. 

Do you mean that is an exception from the general rule, or 
would three out of the sixteen negative admissions, even if the’ 
ten years had elapsed ?—In that case it is only one-third. 

After ten years have elapsed ?—Yes. 

Mr. Jennings: This applies to the admission of new 
portraits?—This is sclely upon the question of the quality of 
the person to be admitted; their historical qualifications. 
But we have other rules against admission. First of all no 
living person is received except the sovereign, or his or her 
consort. No living person, and we decline to receive modern 
copies of old pictures. Then in the case of persons deceased not 
less than ten years must have elapsed, but there are exceptions. 


' The trustees have just accepted a portrait of Robert Browning, 


whom we all remember so recently. There it was my duty to ° 
send to each individual trustee a letter citing the rule and 
inviting a reply on a printed form as to whether or not the 
person would be admissible. With regard to Browning, | may 
say that I sent out sixteen invitations and inquiries, and fifteen 
were returned. The missing name is Lord Ronald Gower. 
He is abroad, so that the decision may be termed unanimous, 
I never knew any case of the whole sixteen being returned with 
signatures. 

Chairman: May I ask you on whose initiative was that 
circular sent out to the sixteen members ?—I was ordered to do 
so by our chairman, Lord Hardinge. The first point is to make 
the offer to the collective board of sixteen, or three, as the case 
may be. Then I receive my instructions. If refused that is 
enough. When the subject is to be entertained, then comes 
the question of sending out the orders. 4 

Sir H. Layard: The portrait was presented ?—Yes ; but 
that would make no difference. - Presentations are to be 
regarded more severely than purchases, for this reason, that 
presentations can never be disposed of. Purchases may be 
changed or modified in some way. I may perhaps state—I do 
not know whether it will be interesting—the names of some of 
the persons in whose favour the ten years’ rule has been 
waived :—Marquis of Lansdowne, Earl Stanhope, Carlyle, 
Lord Hatherley, Lord Iddesleigh, Cobden, Faraday, Lord 
Cranworth, Eliz. B. Browning, Professor F. D. Maurice, 
George Grote, Charles Knight, Sir Chas. Wheatstone, Lord 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Sir Wm. Stirling Maxwell, Sir George 
Pollock and Earl Russell, On receiving the offer of these 
portraits it was my duty to send out these inquiries, and they 
all came in satisfactorily. 

In all these cases the offer had been made ?—Yes. It must 
be made in the first instance in writing by the representatives. 

By the owner of the portrait >—I always insist upon that. I 
then have a definite offer to lay before the board. 

How are the rules laid down ?—They are printed in the 
catalogue of our gallery. Perhaps I may read them. They. 
are interesting in this way, that they were devised by Lord 
Macaulay and Lord Stanhope at the very outset. 

What is the date of the origin of the gallery ?—In 1856 it 
was founded ; our first meeting of the trustees took place in 
1857. 
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Rules which the Trustees have adopted for their Guidance. 


—_= 

1. The rule which the trustees desire to lay down to themselves in 
either making purchases or receiving presents is to look to the 
celebrity of the pcrson represented rather than to the merit of the 
artist. They will attempt to estimate that celebrity without any bias 
to any political or religious party, nor will they consider great faults 
and errors, even though admitted on all sides, as any sufficient ground 
for excluding any portrait which may be valuable as illustrating the 
civil, ecclesiastical or literary history of the country. 

2. No portrait of any person still living, except only of the reign- 
ing sovereign, and of his or her consort, shall be admitted ; but this 
rule is not to be considered as applying to portraits of persons, some 
living and some deceased, in a group or series comprised in the same 
picture, and combined for one common object. 

3. No portrait of any person deceased less than ten years shall be 
admitted, if so many as three of the trustees shall personally, if 
present at the meeting, or within one fortnight by letter, state their 
dissent. 

4. No portrait shall be admitted by donation, unless three-fourths, 
at least, of the trustees present at a meeting shall approve it. 

5. No modern copy of an original portrai shall be admitted. 


Have you ever had to refuse portraits that were sent to you? 
—Oh, frequently ; that is my unfortunate position. I am like 
a junior partner, I have to make things as palatable as possible 
to the offerers under the circumstances. 

Have you had pressure put on you from time to time from 
friends of departed worthies ?—Oh, yes, very unfairly, especially 
from the friends of the “dear departed,” and from partisans 
and cliques. 

Then you feel yourself greatly strengthened in resisting that 
pressure by the support of your committee?—I believe that I 
enjoy a very considerable amount of confidence on the part of 
my masters—my lords and masters—and I most carefully pre- 
serve an account of everything. From the first I have kept a 
list by name of every offer that has been made to the gallery, 
whatever it may be; whether it is Susanah and the Elders, or 
whether it is Charlemagne. We do not receive foreigners. We 
have had some extraordinary cases when we came to investigate 
them. I was offered a portrait of * David Garrick as Romeo” 
about to swallow the poison, which proved to be a painting 
of St. John the Evangelist with the serpent issuing from 
the cup. 

Sir H. Layard: You may have a bad picture removed or 
you may part with it ?—I keep a strict list of every name that 
is offered, and the offerer and the terms. I make it my duty at 
every meeting to submit a list of all offers received since the 
date of the last meeting. Lord MHardinge goes carefully 
through them at the board. 

If you find that a picture is not genuine, that it is not the 
- portrait of the person supposed to be represented, can you 
remove it from the gallery >We have never been so tried. 

But you have powers to do so?—I am not aware. 

Chairman: What you said was that presentation once 
accepted could never be disposed of, but, in the case of pictures 
you have bought, you could turn them out ?—No, but we may 
have the case of a better picture being offered to us. We had 
at a very early period in 1850 a picture which was genuine; 
but a very much better picture was offered subsequently, and 
then we had the power of exchanging it. 

Sir H. Layard: Suppose you bought a portrait which 
turned out not to be genuine?—I think we should keep it 
subdued 

Would you accept the portrait of a man which you believed 
to be that of someone else?—We have had two or three 
instances of a portrait being accepted as of a distinguished 
person, and proving to be a portrait of someone else, and that 
person equally eminent. In these cases I had the authority of 
the trustees to alter the designation. 

Sir F. Leighton: I think when a portrait has been honoured 
by a place in the gallery, it never disappears from the wall ?>— 
Of course not. 

Sir H. Layard: But if you find it to be a false portrait, 
then can you not remove it ?>—I should have to bring it before 
the trustees. 

Chairman : No doubt the trustees would have the power to 
expel it '—Well, we have not been so severely tried as that. 

In fact you are protected—— ?—Well, I have very often 
been able to bring before the trustees a very interesting 
portrait offered in a different name. If I told the people who 
brought it the real name of the person they would have raised 
their prices considerably. I told the trustees, and the facts are 
duly entered in our records, showing the proper person, and it 
appears as such in the catalogue. 

The way in which your analogy bears on the question we 
are investigating is this. You never admit any person. except 
under special circumstances. That is, as arule a portrait is 
“tee admitted until ten years have elapsed from the death ?— 

es. 

_ You find that protects you from the necessity of afterwards 
discarding portraits of persons you would hardly think fit to 
cumber your walls ?—That decision rests, as I have said with 
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my lords and masters, the collective body of the trustees. 
Sometimes it is done at the meeting by vote; but in the main 
the decision is very prompt—and whatever it is, it is my 
duty to obey. I have no individual judgment. I am not one 
of the board, and I have no vote. The usual way is people, 
generally strangers, write me the offer of a picture. If it pro- 
mises sufficiently well, I take steps to see it before it is brought 
tothe gallery. If it then appears satisfactory | have it brought 
to the gallery, and submitted to the trustees at the nent 
meeting. But of course there are many cases where I see at 
once that the thing is utterly unworthy of attention. 

But in fact you have never had to act in a case in which you 
found that the National Portrait Gallery was cumbered with a 
portrait of some person who you might think ought not to be 
there at all?—Well, it has been suggested that there should be 
a revision periodically. We have now been in existence for 
thirty-four years, and we are about to occupy a magnificent 
building, but I have strong ideas that that magnificent building 
will by no means suffice for our collection, and I think it is high 
time that there should be revision so as to find for the best 
portraits a proper and worthy place. We might stow some of 
them away. I have strong hopes that the trustees may deem 
fit to determine that some pictures shall have better places than 
others, and some of minor interest shall be removed. But I am 
not at all responsible. 

How would you procure a receptacle to hold them ?—I 
hesitate to give an individual opinion upon that subject. Some- 
times it happens that the question whether a portrait is worthy 
of aplace is adjourned to the next meeting, but my sole voca- 
tion is to ascertain the genuineness and authenticity of the 
subject represented. That is my duty, and I have had the very 
great advantage during my life of access to all the most im- 
portant public and private collections in England. I have free 
access to the great collection of the British Museum and ail 
libraries of reference. 

If you came to the conclusion for any reason, for want of 
space, for instance, that it would be well to weed out your pre- 
sent collection by relegating some of them to a place of 
obscurity, would you anticipate much remonstrance on the part 
of the representatives ?—-No, not very much, and the public 
would not miss them, I think that in most cases that I have 
known during thirty years, those who were interested are now 
deceased, and that really no representatives remain. 

You have no doubt that the public generally would back 
you up in such a weeding-out process, even if some such repre- 
sentatives were to the fore?—Yes, and I know nothing more 
fatiguing than to go through a long series of portraits of 
persons, knowing nothing about the parties, and not well 
painted. Take Versailles: itis like the columns of a news- 
paper compared with a well-digested history. Many persons 
represented at Versailles are of such trifling importance that 
people wonder at them and pass on. 

The Dean: Also at Versailles the so-called portraits are, 
of course, not portraits of the early kings?—Of course ; but 
that is so everywhere. The earliest portraits are generally 
fabrications. Unhappily, at Versailles they are comparatively 
modern copies of unauthentic originals. Louis Philippe had 
the idea of employing two or three English artists to come 
over and copy them at haphazard ; and there they are. 

Chairman: Do you believe that public opinion would 
sustain such a judicious and reverend and care‘ul rearrange- 
ment of the monuments in Westminster Abbey as you think 
is becoming necessary to deal with portraits in your gallery ?>— 
I should think undoubtedly yes. There are so many When 
I go over it to learn a lesson I see many which, so far as the 
public are concerned, might be most advantageously spared, 5 
would especially point out the misfortune of those great and 
staring monuments that not only obtrude on the sight and 
narrow the way, but interfere with the original architecture of 
the Abbey. Then there are those on the screens—cross walis, 
stretching from pillar to pillar. 

The Dean: Are not those monuments sometimes among 
the most interesting in a historical sense?—No doubt a great 
many of them as to the subject, yes. 

Sir H. Layard : Are you speaking of changing their place 
or removing them altogether ?—Changing their place. 

You would not, then, remove any from the Abbey alto- 
gether ?—I would not say that some insignificant ones might 
be well spared. 

Chairman: Or relegated to some such place as the 
triforium ?—Certainly ; nothing to be destroyed. ‘ Once there,. 
always to be there,” as the late Dean said ; but I should be 
sorry that many should be allowed to disfigure the Abbey itself. 

You would draw a wide distinction between rearranging 
monuments and any interference with the remains of the dead ? 
—That I do not speak a word of, because I always understood 
that the position of the monuments above ground did not in 
any way represent the position of the dead below. Is that not 
the case, Mr. Dean? 

The Dean: They are sometimes at a great distance from 
each other ; those, for instance, of Pitt and Fox. 
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Sir H. Layard: You see no objection to the removal of 


’ some of the monuments to a mortuary or monumental chapel ?— 


No. It would be most desirable. Just now I overheard Mr. 
Plunket pointing out a space on the map which, I imagine, 
would be a most admirable locality—the site of the ancient 
refectory. I think you say it would be directly connected with 
the Abbey itself. 1 fancy that the public would be horrified at 
any extra chapel being constructed apart from the Abbey. 
They would not like it as a cemetery, or anything of that kind, 
but require an-actual part of the Abbey itself. If that idea were 
carried out, I think it would give great satisfaction. 

It has been proposed to erect what is called a mortuary or 
monumental chapel in immediate connection with the Abbey, 
and to construct a covered passage or corridor forming an 
entrance into the Abbey from Palace Yard, passing by or 
through this chapel, and leading to the door at Poets’ Corner, 
forming thus a main entrance into the Abbey. Have you any 
objection to this scheme ?—-No, but I think the site pointed out 
before the meeting began is most perfect. It would insure 
concentration and compactness. 

Chairman : I presume you are acquainted with all parts of 
the Abbey ?—I think so. I have had the advantage of knowing 
it from the earliest time. 

The Dean: Would you suggest the use of the additional 
building as a receptacle of uninteresting and unsightly monu- 
ments ?>—No, but the question is whether the persons connected 
with those unimportant people would also be satisfied. 

Sir F. Leighton: Speaking of the Abbey itself as it now 
stands, and seeing the enormous multitude of monuments 
already there, seeing also the disproportion between the 
number of monuments and proper and adequate places—as 
there are more monuments than the building is capable of 
holding with advantage to the architecture—do you think that 
any redistribution of the present material is at all feasible and 
likely to produce satisfactory results, or is it the fact that the 
problem is already beyond solution ?—I should hardly think so 
in the cases of monuments of importance. Take the case of 
Shakespeare, for example. I think the Shakespeare monu- 
ment, although not very much in itself, is very popular ; and, of 
course, the public would always expect to find Shakespeare’s 
monument in Poets’ Corner. I am speaking of the scheme you 
have to do with, because more statues and monuments could 
be so arranged as to produce better results. The impression at 
present is that it is a sort of place containing statues more or 
less of the style of a waxwork exhibition. You look from one 
to another without being sufficiently aware of the sanctity of 
the place in which they are located. The view of the north 
transept, as seen across the choir, presents an array of figures 
in two rows, and the public pass between them. 

Do you think that if the plans were carried which the 
Chairman has pointed out such a place would be considered 
burial within the Abbey ?—I should fancy so, certainly. I should 
very much prefer to remove some of those more important 
monuments that already interfere with the architecture of the 
Abbey to that site, apart from the consideration of burial. 

Chairman: Would you attach importance to the fact that 
the site in Abingdon Street, on which it is proposed to build 
the monumental chapel, has always been outside the precincts 
of the Abbey ?—No, I am very much impressed by the space, 
size and locality of the refectory. My own individual idea 
would be to use the first. 

Would you be in favour of clearing the space in Abingdon 
Street, on which it is proposed to build that monumental 
chapel, even if a chapel were not built upon it with the view of 
obtaining a proper view of the end of Henry VII.’s Chapel and 
the chapter- house ?— Very decidedly, yes, if it would be possible 


. to bring out the old jewel-house into prominence. 


The Dean: I think you would not wish an addition to be 
made with the main object of using it for the purpose of trans- 
ferring to it monuments that interfere with the architectural 
beauty of the Abbey ?—Which addition do you mean? — 

The new space gained, whether in the refectory or the pro- 
posed chapel, or elsewhere ?—I think, if possible, some of those 


monuments should be treated as I would venture to treat some. 


of our own portraits. They should be put in a comparatively 
obscure place, but still kept within the building. But I under- 
stand that what is now proposed to be done is really to make a 
building worthy of this great national burial-place and place of 
honour. 

Quite so ; you would wish that, in point of dignity, it should 
rank on a par with the existing building ?—Decidedly, and the 
monuments being placed in the building might be so arranged 


as to have, I fancy, a very excellent effect and also be impres- 


sive, room being left for further monuments. 

You are aware, no doubt, that the site of the monastic 
refectory passed under an Act of Parliament from the hands of 
the dean and chapter into those of the governors of Westminster 
School?—I was not aware of any change. Is it not the place 
in which occasional meetings are held in connection with the 
Abbey—for instance, meetings in connection with funerals? 

No, certainly not in the refectory. The space indicated on 


the plan is at the rear of Ashburnham House, south side of the 
south cloister. 

Chairman: Are you aware that one of the walls which 
encloses this space is part of the wall belonging to Edward the 
Confessor’s time ?—That I would expect. 

Sir F. Leighton : How would you connect that building ; by 
perforating the wall of the cloister?—As I understand, the 
black line on the plan is the north wall of the refectory, and I 
assume it to be the south wall of the cloister. My impression 
is, accepting the ground plan, and supposing that space to be 
available, I presumed that the building might be carried up very 
much higher than the ordinary level of the cloisters. 

The Dean: The remaining wall rises considerably above 
the level of the cloisters.—A groined roof to the cloisters, like 
that of the Abbey, would do very well. a ta 

Sir H. Layard: It has been suggested that this new 
mortuary chapel should be called the Victoria Chapel, following 
the precedent of Henry VII.’s Chapel. In the course of time, 
say in 200 or 300 years, would not this new chapel probably be 
looked upon as a part of the old Abbey :—Yes. 

But might not that also apply to the refectory equally with 
the Victoria Chapel ? 

The Dean: It might retain its ancient monastic name. 

Sir H. Layard: It appears to me that the refectory is less 
detached from the Abbey than the mortuary chapel would be ? 
—I would have it open as the chapter-house is open. The 
cloisters are always open as a place of passage. 

Sir F. Leighton: At present the only communication be- 
tween the refectory and the cloister is a small door at the 
extreme west, so that it is a practically isolated place?—l 
understand that the whole of the black line on the plan is. 
Edward the Confessor’s work, that is to say, the lower part of 
the wall, and that there is a very strong prejudice against 
breaking through it. I assyme that a worthy portal could be 
made facing the west end of the cloister, so that the door should. 
face the door going into the Abbey by the steps, through which 
funeral processions now pass. 

The Dean: They come through the cloister. They pass 
from Dean’s Yard through the cloister on the west side, and 
enter the Abbey by the door, up steps, at that end. Then, 
facing that door on the south side of the cloister (at south-west 
angle), I conceive might be made a door opening on the 
refectory or mortuary chapel. 

The Dean: There is a house there occupied by a minor 
canon, but a little further on, on the south side of the cioister, 
is a door which has only been walled up since the refectory 
space passed into the hands of Westminster School.—Smalk 
things give way sometimes to greater, and I should imagine 
that that private house would be of very little weight compared 
with the great importance of having a worthy entrance at the 
western end of the cloister. 

The Frater can be entered without demolishing that house. 

Mr. Scharf : I would ask leave to add the following obser- 
vation. The sculptured effigies on the monuments in West- 
minster Abbey have always afforded us at the National Portrait 
Gallery the most valuable guidance for identifying the features 
of particular individuals when their professed portraits have 
been offered to us. These monumental sculptures, from having 
been completed within a short period after decease, and 
whilst surviving relatives and friends were able to direct the 
artist, afford the most satisfactory and reliable portraiture. As 
representing public characters, these sculptures must have from 
the first been universally criticised. But the Abbey does not 
always afford portraiture to the desired extent Many monu- 
ments, especially those belonging to the past century, exhibit a 
profusion of allegorical figures in marble, not altogether reli- 
gious in sentiment, with only a profile head on a medallion in a 
very subdued position. There are even instances of marble 
monuments with pretentious allegorical figures upon them, and 
no portrait at all. Recumbent figures on monuments would 
probably for future purposes require too much space, but 
isolated figures, clad in garments of ordinary life, standing on 
pedestals and arranged in rows, as seen in the northern tran- 
sept, produce a bewildering effect, and are not in accordance 
with the sanctity of the building. Statues of this kind, and so 
treated, seem to me better suited for Westminster Hall, and to 
some great Hall I would consign them. 


BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 


EES report of the Council says:—The year 1890 must 
a. be marked as one of the most important in the history 
of the Institute. The Council mentioned in their last report: 
that they had petitioned the City Council to apply the 
Technical Instruction Act to Birmingham, and to give a grant 
from the rate raised under it in aid of the science classes at 
the Institute The City Council referred this petition to the 
Museum and School of Art Committee, which on July 29, 
1890, presented an elaborate report to the City Council, In it 
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they stated that they did not think it desirable to make grants 
to institutions not under the entire control of the City Council. 
They therefore recommended that the City Council should 
itself establish a central technical school, with both day and 
evening teaching. They proposed that, pending the erection 
of a permanent school, the City Council should take over the 
science teaching at the Institute, the latter giving them on 
lease at a fair rental the use of certain rooms fer a term of 
three years. During this time the committee would be able to 
gain much useful experience as to the subjects both desired 
and desirable to be taught ; and would thus be able to erect a 
building which they could confidently predict would be suitable 
to the needs of the town. The City Council adopted the 
report unanimously, and appointed a special committee to carry 
its recommendation into effect. The transfer of charge of the 
classes affected will date from January 1, 1891. As regards 
the terms of the transfer, the City Council will pay the 
Institute a rent of 6co/, a year for the rooms, and a further 
sum of 1507. a year for apparatus and fittings. The transfer 
relieves the Institute of the most costly part of its teaching, 
and, at least for three years, gives a possible adjustment of 
income and expenditure. But irrespective of this, and taking 
a broad view of its function in the town, the Council cannot 
but rejoice that the work for which its provision formerly was 
ample, but which it has nurtured till it has outgrown the 
capabilities of its thrice-extended walls, will now be in the 
hands of those who will carry it on with the greater efficiency 
which ample funds and adequate space will secure. 

In the archeological section the year’s proceedings have 
been of more than usual interest to the members and advantage 
to the public. As regards the former, the excursions to 
Coventry, Melbourne and Ashby,  Clifton-on-Dunsmoor, 
Lilbourne, Stanford and Swinford, Whitchurch, I/mington 
and Ettington were well attended and heartily enjoyed. The 
papers read have attracted unusual attention. The advantage 
of the section’s operation has not been confined to its 
members, for the committee find that there is need for its 
constant vigilance and occasional energetic action to prevent 
the destruction or disappearance of interesting relics of the 
past. In the summer there was rumour that the picturesque 
Medizval stone bridge over the river Blythe at Hampton-in- 
Arden was to be taken down. Representations were made to 
the county authorities, and it is hoped that this structure, 
interesting as telling of the time when most of the traffic of 
the country was cairied on by means of pack-horses, and 
endeared by its being the subject of many a sketch by 
David Cox and Henshaw, has been saved from destruction. 
At Perry Barr, also, it was proposed to spoil the old bridge on 
the Aldridge Road by either rebuilding it or making alterations 
which would have quite changed its original appearance, and 
obliterated its structural characteristics. Letters protesting 


against the alterations were addressed to the County Council. 


by the section, and by these means, and by the help of other 
local archeologists, the bridge has been saved. In another 
instance the sale and dispersal of a parish library were pre- 
vented by the action of a member of the archzological 
section. The committee feel that in thus helping to preserve 
the rare memorials of the past they are fulfilling a function 
which belongs to no other body in the neighbourhood, and in 
the discharge of which they are performing a duty useful to the 
community, 


SOME ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR ARTISTS. 


[> the cultivation of music from the early part of the last 

century young ladies obtained able instructors ; almost all 
the celebrated composers taught the art. It was not so with 
drawing, for there were no professors capable of teaching ; not 
one master could be found, who, comparatively speaking, knew 
enough of the art to be worthy the designation “artist.” At 
the period of which we speak the only professor of landscape 
painting was George Lambert, who designed the scenery for 
the stage of Lincoln’s Inn Theatre. Taverner, his contem- 
porary, was an amateur painter; but neither of these being 
professional teachers, the rising generation could obtain no 
advantage from their instruction other than the favoured few, 
the daughters of certain high families, who patronised the one 
and admired the works of the other. Neither of these land- 
scape painters, however esteemed in their day, had any claim 
to rank with the painters truly deserving the designation of 
masters; for their best works were mere /asticcZ compositions, 
principally made up of plagiarisms from the engravings after 
the works of the Poussins, Berghem, Salvator Rosa, or Claude 
Lorraine, and coloured according to their recollection of the 
few original pictures which they had seen of the works of these 
renowned painters, rather than from any observation which 
they had collected from the study of nature. Indeed, it was 
not until Wilson and Gainsborough appeared that any British 
landscape painter had evinced sufficient sagacity, to say nothing 
of good taste, to urge him to seek the principles of art in the 
school of nature. 


It should be observed that in drawing, as in music, many of 
the most fashionable teachers were foreigners. In the graphic 
art, indeed, scarcely a native artist was employed, partly from 
a modest reluctance prevailing amongst them to act as teachers, 
and partly, as has been asserted, from an honest conscientious- 
ness that they were not qualified to teach, particularly as it 
was only in the families of the highest order that their pro- 
fessional services were required. Foreigners, however, were 
not so nice touching these punctilios, and a decided predilec- 
tion existing in their favour, certain Italians, Frenchmen and 
others, who could not obtain a living by the practice of their 
art in their own countries, contrived to acquire a genteel com- 
petency by teaching the little they knew in this, being 
encouraged by the coteries of fashion. 

Pillement, Goupy and Chatelain were renowned in their 
day as teachers of landscape. The Italians were principally 
employed in teaching their pupils to draw noses, eyes, lips and 
ears, then the bust, and subsequently the whole human figure, 
and strange specimens of humanity frequently proceeded from 
their disciples; not much inferior, however, to the scrawls of 
black chalk and bistre which passed for castles, rocks, moun- 
tains, woods and waterfalls, the handy works of the “drawers” 
of landscape. Graphic art as then practised may be con- 
sidered only as a few steps in taste, obtained by the grand- 
daughters beyond their grandmammas, famed for working 
landscape in sampler-stitch, and historical pieces in em- 
broidery. ; 

Pillement’s landscapes, once all the rage, are now amusing 
to behold. They may be considered the veritable beau-ideal of 
the landscape regions of the shepherds and shepherdesses of 
the French opera. He taught from his fantastic designs to 
draw with the pencil, with black chalk or with the pen. The 
shadows were laid on with washes of Indian ink enriched with 
bistre, with a tint of bluish black for the distant mountains and 
the still more distant sky. Almost all the young ladies of 
fashion were diligently occupied six hours of the morning at 
the harpsichord in exercising their vocal powers in the strains of 
Farinelli, Handel or Bononcini, or converting blank paper into 
pretty pastorals @ /@ Pillement, Chatelain or Goupy. These 
pursuits led at least to a love of art, however erroneously 
directed ; and as subsequent artists improved in knowledge and 
taste, so proportionably did their pupils. It is amusing at least, 
if not instructive, to indulge in the retrospective view of the 
mental pursuits of the ladies of the patrician class who lived a 
hundred and fifty years ago. 

Goupy was a grade superior in art above Pillement, for he 
copied from the pictures of the old masters, and executed in 
body water-colours with a tasteful touch and a freedom that 
was not wanting in mastery. It was in the use of transparent 


“colours that he, in common with all his predecessors and con- 


temporaries, was most deficient ; neither he nor they could 
accomplish a design without the whole being rendered by a 
harsh outline ; hence, none of the effects, even had the subjects 
been unexceptionable, could possibly assume the air of nature. 

Chatelain, though but a very indifferent artist, yet possessed 
somewhat more of what is felt. by the term picturesque than 
others his compeers. In his designs, although not com- 
patible with the present just notions of composition, there is an 
air of rurality, the passages reminding the spectator of the 
enclosures of the low countries of Holland and Flanders ; 
recollections, however, rather than characteristic of real scenes. 
These he wrought in black chalk, which, washed with bistre 
and Indian-ink, were enriched by hatching again with chalk, 
producing a granulated texture, which, though specious enough, 
was pleasing to the eye. : 

The lessons or examples prepared by this artist for his 


pupils owed their resemblance to real scenes, from the circum-_ 


stance of his having obtained a certain degree of improvement 
by a series of topographical sketches which he made of the old 
churches and other rural and picturesque objects, which yet 
remained in his day amongst the villages in the immediate 
vicinity of London and Westminster, whose sites are now 
become part and parcel of our vast metropolis. These views 
which he etched form a collection in a small volume—one of 
great interest to the curious in topography, as therein is pre- 
served the pictorial representation of several local scenes 
agreeably associated with the memory of the days that are gone. 

Chatelain occasionally drew his landscape scenery upon 
coloured paper, of a greyish brown, and sometimes a blue-grey 
tint ; these he also shadowed with black chalk, and added the 
broad effect with washes of black, warmed towards the fore- 
ground with tints of brown, heightening the lights with white. 

It was upon this practice of Chatelain that Gainsborough 
established his superior style of picturesque sketching, which 
he practised with such magical feeling that the eye of taste is 
captivated on beholding them, and connoisseurship is compelled 
to exclaim, “ Nature created him her painter.” 

Amongst the native landscape painters of the last age who 
contributed by their drawings to the advancement of topo- 
graphical study, the name of Marlowe must not be forgotten. 
He sketched numerous views of well-known sites in and about 
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the metropolis with an ease and a mastery which, though not 
remarkable for accuracy, were admired by the initiated for their 
artist-like feeling. Some of these, suitably framed, adorn the 
walls of the committee-room at the Foundling Hospital, and 
forma part of the collection of works of the British artists 
there, which in the reign of King George II. attracted all the 
beaux and belles from the court end of the town, and was for 
several years the most spendid rendezvous of fashion of any 
place in the kingdom. This circumstance again affords an 
instance of the beneficial influence which the arts derived from 
the countenance of the fair, for their attractions led the gentle- 
men to patronise-the exhibition there. 

Having thus traced the progress of drawing in water-colours 
from the early part of the last century to about the year 1760, we 
come to the period of the accession of George III., under whose 
long reign the art of painting in this material attained to a sort of 
second epoch in the practice of Paul and Thomas Sandby, 
which proceeded auspiciously to the third period, when Girtin, 
Turner and Westall appeared, whose united powers opened 
the way to that improvement which has raised the art to that 
perfection which, as practised in England, is the admiration 
of all the civilised world. 

Paul Sandby was the first who studied topographical draw- 
ing effectively ; for, before his time, all the graphic delineations 
that had been made, whether of towns, cathedrals, castles, royal 
palaces, or nobie seats, were either represented as bird’s-eye 
views, or in such false perspective as not only was at variance 
with general truth, but as remote as art could be from pictorial 
taste. Paul Sandby had studied perspective sedulously, and 
having an ardent love for art, he travelled to various parts of 
the kingdom in search of the picturesque. When he had dis- 
covered a scene that he thought would compose together 
sufficiently well to form a picture, he chose the most fitting 
station, and therefrom set about its delineation with that careful 
examination of its general and individual characteristics which, 
properly attended to, conveys a resemblance of the scene 
represented, with that intelligence which even in outline 
delights those who have a feeling for the charm of topo- 
graphical study. To this ingenious artist then, indisputably, 
is due the honour usually ascribed to him for his mode of 
delineation, namely, that of being the founder of the topo- 
graphical style of drawing. This material advance in the true 
mode of studying scenes from nature, namely, the power of 
delineating with scientific truth the general and individual forms 
of a regular architectural structure and all its accessories with 
pictorial character, depended upon his knowledge of linear 
perspective, which, directed by his natural perception, found 
the path by which the rising artist might henceforth behold the 
true charm of the graphic picturesque. To this intelligence, as 
applied by Paul Sandby, may easily be traced the first rudi-~ 
ments of that topographical taste which subsequently became 
so conspicuous in the performances of Rooker, Hearne and 
Dayes, who were the immediate precursors of that period 
when the English school of topography and landscape paint- 
ing in oil, as well as water-colours, became the admiration of 
this enlightened age. Paul Sandby drew in various styles, and 
in all with that freedom and address which displayed a mastery 
of hand. It has been asserted of this founde of water-colour 
painting that he was deficient in feeling, a charge to which his 
memory is not justly amenable. 

Feeling, in the acceptation of the term as applied to this 
department of painting, is to be viewed comparatively. No 
one conversant with the works in water-colours, the produc- 
tion of the present century, will say that the drawings preced- 
ing those of Turner and Girtin reached by many degrees that 
splendour of effect and’general harmony, with all the attributes 
that constitute the pictorial charms which are so prevalent in 
the water-colour paintings of the many masters who now excel. 
It were the height of injustice, however, to deny to him the 
faculty of feeling, whose enlarged perceptions directing his own 
practice left all his competitors far behind; and by substitut- 
ing a right mode of representing nature for that erroneous 
practice which had so long prevailed, opened the eyes of the 
rising generation of artists sufficiently to direct them how to 
proceed upon principles to the discovery of truth. Before his 
time there was no landscape art; all, or almost all, was 
ignorant pretension ; he laid the foundation and a solid one it 
was, and on that his successors raised the beautiful superstruc- 
ture which is delightful to behold. 

Paul Sandby’s early style of drawing was effected by care- 
fully delineating the forms of all the objects of his composition 
with a penned outline. Buildings, barges, boats, cattle, sheep, 
even trees were thus etched with determinate forms, and all 
was shadowed into a simple effect of light-and shadow with 
Indian ink, The chiaro-oscuro thus wrought, the whole was 
coloured by simple washes, merely approximating the general 
tint of each locality. These works were appropriately desig- 
nated tinted drawings. His second and improved style of 
representing his views and pictorial compositions was by 
subduing the rigid appearance of the outline and adding rich- 
ness, though with cautious timidity, so as to emulate the effect 


of a picture. This step in improvement was effected by a 
careful repetition of the tinting and by compounding a greater 
variety of hues, deepening his repetitions as the objects 
approached the foreground. In certain scenes which he 
depicted on the then rural road that, commencing at the end 
of his terrace (St. George’s Row) led to Bayswater, scenes 
which he carefully shaded upon the spot, the amenities of a 
picture were intimated with a charm, though wanting in force, 
which might well rescue his venerable memory from the charge 
of “ want of feeling.” His superior style, and that on which 
he hoped to establish a lasting reputation, was that in which 
he wrought in body water-colour painting. Some of the 
subjects which he produced in the pigments thus prepared were 
executed with great mastery and painter-like skill, Several 
subjects representing woodland scenery, studies from nature in 
Windsor Great Park and in the adjacent forest, which were — 
painted by commission for his patron, King George III , were 
much and deservedly admired by all the painters in oil, who 
had, long before water-colour art had assumed the character of 
painting, established a high reputation for their British school. 
Paul Sandby and his brother Thomas were eminent in their day 
for the truth and spirit with which they drew and painted forest 
trees. 

Paul Sandby for many years owed almost his entire means 
to the encouragement which he derived from teaching drawing. 
The ladies of numerous families of the highest rank for more 
than half a century had benefited by his instruction. Sandby 
was handsome in person and of gentlemanly manners; he had 
the honour of being much esteemed by his sovereign and Queen 
Charlotte; indeed, he had the felicity of being regarded by per- 
sonages of both sexes, any of whom a man of talent might be 
proud to boast as he could of being admitted in their society, not 
only as a professor of a liberal art, but on the easy and desirable 
intimacy of a friend. If proof were wanting to establish his 
reputation as the founder of the topographic style of drawing, 
reference need only be made to the engravings from his originals 
of the buildings of Blackfriars Bridge, and his masterly delinea- 
tions of the Arcade, Covent Garden, St. James’s Palace gate- 
entrance, and the richly-pictorial view of the remains of 
Cardinal Wolsey’s palace of Whitehall. Such complete speci- 
mens of art had not hitherto emanated from any professor of 
the native school. Sandby throughout life, and he lived to 
a patriarchal age, enjoying health and his faculties to the last, 
ever held in fond and grateful remembrance those ladies whom 
he had taught in his early days and who yet survived. To 
certain of these he sent as new year’s gifts little packets of 
cards, on which he amused himself in painting in landscape- 
designs in body-colours, some of which, executed when he had 
nearly attained his eightieth year, are still regarded as gems of 
art. 

The art of water-colour painting was advanced another step 
by the practice of the ingenious Michel Angelo Rooker, whose 
topographical knowledge and pictorial taste are perpetuated by 
the series of views engraved from his drawings of colleges, 
halls and other ancient structures, which for many consecutive 
years adorned the celebrated Oxford Almanack. This artist 
may be quoted as the first who, by the process of transparent 
water-colours, successfully attempted to depict landscape com- 
positions wherein ancient buildings formed the principal object 
of interest with the depth and richness of local colour which, 
combined with a trueand characteristic arrangement of form, con- 
stitute the veritable charm ofthe picturesque. How it happened 
that no British artist had set about this mode of proceeding 
when drawing from nature is not to be accounted for upon any 
philosophical principle of reasoning, for our poets had, in their 
rich descriptions of castles, abbeys and monkish cells which 
they made the subjects of their observation, detailed with the 
most perspicuous truth, and with all becoming associations, the: 
charm which the tints of time have displayed in these localities. 
It is then most strange that the painter, whose very craft is 
imitation, should have been blind to characteristics so obvious 
to the optics, whilst the poet should not only have discovered 
them, but made so exemplary a use of the discovery. 

This is not the only cause, moreover, for our surprise, for 
the Dutch and the Flemish masters, some of whom practised: 
here in the sixteenth century, produced topographical pictures 
which sufficiently displayed the pictorial characteristics of local 
representations, and every city, town, village and hamlet in our 
island abounded in prototypes congenial to the painter’s art. 
The surprise is not excited by the prevailing ignorance of the 
more abstract properties of local colour alone, but that the 
simple obvious characteristics of form should have so long 
entirely escaped the intelligence of the painter’s eye, else 
doubtless some one would have been found amongst the thou- 
sands who used the pencil and the painting-tools who would 
have left us some proof that they were not entirely denied the 
faculty of pictorial perception. So, however, it must have been, 
for the annals of British art supply not one solitary instance of 
a native artist having advanced sufficiently in the legitimate 
study of topographical landscape to enable him even in the 
outline to represent a scene with such fitness and propriety as 
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to be worthy the name of art. This universal ignorance is ever 
to be deplored by the amateur of topographic painting, for had 
any artist of ancient times been capable of representing truly 
the scenery such as it was in his day, our galleries and portfolios 
would be stored with treasures of art which would excite an 
interest beyond the power of words to express. Who, imbued 
with a feeling for these studies, but would revel in turning over 
a series of sketches such as Prout and Harding, Stanfield and 
Roberts, Cox and Cattermole, and a host of topographical 
painters have brought from Italy, from Germany, France and 
other parts of the Continent? Had this desirable acquire- 
ment been known to the artists of old, then should we have 
had the gratification of beholding the Anglo-Saxon palace 
at Westminster and the various castles, palaces and seats that 
bordered the Thames between the bend of the river from 
Palace Yard to the ancient walls of London, when old St. Paul’s 
Cathedral stood majestically on the top of Ludgate, with its 
lofty spire half hidden in the winter cloud. The subjects for 
the topographical pencil up to the days of the Tudors must 
have superabounded in pictorial subjects. 

To return to the practice of Rooker, which shed such new 
light on the manner of representing views with reference to the 
veritable picture, he was the first who seated himself before the 
subject which he chose for delineation, and after drawing with 
scrupulous fidelity the outline of each object, he proceeded with 
equal care to represent its local colour and effect. It was by 
this artistlike mode of studying nature, as it is technically 
termed, that others were taught to discover that light and 
shadow derived its pictorial effect from a due observance of 
reflection, a feature in painting, however, now universally prac- 
tised and as generally understood, but one that until then had 
entirely escaped the perception of all who pretended to be 
painters. Rooker having at length made the valuable dis- 
covery, others now pursued the same sensible mode of 
practice, and it was found that roads and paths were not 
necessarily to be tinted red gravel colour; nor posts and rails 
washed with a weak tint of orange; neither were tiles and 
chimneys to be coloured with the fiery red of chimney-pots, 
nor trees with an unbroken mixture of Prussian-blue and 
gamboge. On the contrary, timber was made to look old 
either as seen in reality on the boarding of a barn or a park 
paling, with the tiled roof of that russet tone in which time 
martles antiquity, whether it be a work of art, as in ancient 
buildings, or of nature, as oa the body and spreading branches 
of an oak, a beech, or that “ painter’s own tree,” as Gains- 
borough used to say, ‘‘the ash” Rooker having achieved thus 
much for art, it was only left for those who immediately 
succeeded him to superadd what was wanting, to render 
topographic art what it is, the most delightful perhaps, taking it 
“for all in all,” that ever engaged the eye and the pencil of the 
painter. It may be said that though this artist did not accom- 
plish all that might be desired, yet he did almost as much as 
the materials with which he wrought admitted. His practice, 
moreover, was only occasionally with transparent water-colours, 
for his time was principally engaged in scene-painting, he being 
for many years the chief of that department for the little theatre 
in the Haymarket, and had the reputation, with the exception 
of the great genius De Loutherbourg, of being the best scene- 
painter of the age. 

(To be continued.) 


THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


HE Kalendar of the Department of Science and Art for 
1891 contains the following account of the South Ken- 
sington Museum :— 

From the year 1837 models, casts, prints and other 
examples, had been purchased for the purpose of instruction 
in design and ornamental art in the schools of design; 
thus 1,299/. were spent in 1844-45 in the purchase of miscel- 
janeous objects in Paris. These objects, which included casts 
of ornamental art of all periods, copies of Raphael’s decora- 
tions of the loggie of the Vatican, specimens of manufactures, 
&c, were stored in Somerset House. In 1851 the Board of 
Trade appointed a committee to select objects for purchase 
notable “entirely for the excellence of their art or workman- 
ship” to the amount of 5 o90/. from the great exhibition of that 
year. These objects, with others transferred from Somerset 
House, and loans from the Queen and other contributors, were 
exhibited at Marlborough House in May and June 1852, and 
opened to the public as a museum of ornamental art on 
September 6 of that year. 

It was then decided to take an annual vote for the formation 
of a systematic collection representing the application of fine 
art to industry of all periods—the first apparently of its kind in 
Europe. The first report of the Department of Practical Art 
states that “a collection of specimens which should illustrate 
both the progress and the highest excellence attained in manu- 
facture, both as to material, workmanship and decoration, had 
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long been a most desirable object, and considered indispensable 
to instruction. Indeed.a museum presents probably the only 
effectual means of educating the adult, who cannot be expected 
to go to school like a youth, and the necessity for teaching the 
grown man is quite as great as that of training the child. By 
proper arrangements a museum may be made in the highest 
degree instructional.” 

In 1852, when the purchase of additional objects for the 
Museum was under consideration, a minute was passed 
approving of a proposal by Mr. Cole that local schools of art 
should have the privilege of purchasing objects, which might 
be dispensea with from the central museum, at half the prime 
cost.. Specimens had heretofore been presented to the schools. 
In future, gifts were to be few and exceptional. Concurrently 
with the formation of a central collection the establishment of 
local museums was to be encouraged. 

With the object of making the central museum of art 
useful to the provinces as weil as to the metropolis, selections 
of objects from the cellections, as well as photographs and 
drawings of others which were not easily removable, were lent 
for study and exhibition to provincial schools of art. This was 
the commencement of the system of circulation of objects 
throughout the country. - } 

Towards the end of 1852 the Bandinel collection of pottery. 
and porcelain was acquired. A special loan exhibition of 
furniture was held by the Department in 1853, at Gore House, 
Kensington, as well as a collection of studies from the fife by 
W. Mulready, RA. Purchases to the extent of 8,583/. were 
made in 1855 from the collection of Mr. Bernal, principally of 
specimens of pottery and porcelain, majolica, glass and metal- 
work, and in the same year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
(Mr. Gladstone) purchased the Gherardini collection of models 
for sculpture, which was placed in the art museum. This 
collection, inasmuch as it illustrated a branch of art not 
directly connected with manufactures, assisted in extending the 
limits of the Museum. It no longer comprised solely the 
industrial applications of art but art collections of’ an orna- 
mental character in general In 1855 purchases were made of 
objects from the Paris Universal Exhibition, and in the 
following year negotiations were commenced for acquiring a 
large collection of Mediceval and Renaissance ornamental art 
from M_ Soulages of Toulouse. tal 

At first catalogues of the collections were printed with the 
annual reports of the Department, and issued separately for 
public use ; but as the collections increased, an inventory of 
the objects in the Museum was prepared. Every object was 
labelled, the printed inventory entries being used for the labels. 
Descriptive catalogues, with accounts of various classes of works 
of ornamental art, have also been prepared from time to time by 
recognised authorities, and published in separate volumes to 
serve as standard works upon such subjects. 

In 1856, Parliament voted 10,002/. for the transfer of the 
Department of Science and Art from Marlborough House to 
South Kensington, and in February 1857 the Museum was 
closed for the removal of the collection thither. The circum- 
stances which led to the selection of the site at South Ken- 
sington are briefly as follows:—Upon the close of the 
Exhibition of 1851 there was a surplus of over 150,000/' The 
late Prince Consort, who was President of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Exhibition, proposed that the sum should be 
expended in the purchase of land to be devoted to institutions 
for promoting science and art. An estate of about 88 acres 
which extended from Kensington Gore to Brompton was in the 
market. Parliament co-operated with Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioners in its purchase, and voted altogether’ about 
181,000/. for this purpose. By gifts and purchases from the 
Exhibition of 1851, by gifts from the Society of Arts, &c, the 
Commissioners had become possessed of various collections in 
science and art. They applied in 1855 to the Government for 
assistance in constructing a building to contain these collec- 
tions, and Parliament voted 15,c00/. An iron building was 
erected, under the supervision of the late Sir William Cubitt, 
upon the south-eastern portion of the estate which Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners gave upto the Department, They 
contributed 2,000/. for the building of refreshment-rooms ad- 
joining the iron building, and expended 3,oco/. upon internal 
fittings. In 1858 they repaid 121,002/. of the money p~eviously 
voted by Parliament, and the Government became possessed 
of 12 acres, valued at 69,000/., of the south-eastern portion of 
the estate. The buildings which had been erected, together 
with the old houses upon this portion of the estate, were used 
by the Science and Art Department for the Museums of Edu- 
cation, Animal Products and Ornamental Art, the National Art 
Training School and the offices of the Department. A portion 
of the building was also assigned for the exhibition of patented 
inventions under the Commissioners of Patents. 

The Museum was opened on June 22, 1857, by the Queen, 
accompanied by the Prince Consort. Since 1857 votes have 
been taken in Parliament from time to time for building por- 
tions of the Museum in accordance with the approved plan. 
The latest addition, consisting of the Art Library and two 
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adjacent courts, was opened in 1884. Much still remains to be 
carried out, including a facade; meanwhile, various divisions 
of the Museum collections are temporarily exhibited. in the 
galleries adjoining the Horticultural Gardens. The total ex- 
penditure on new Museum buildings, including the Normal 
School of Science and Royal School of Mines, and the 
National Art Training School, up to March 31, 1889, has been 
about 396,754/. 

The Board of Trade, by minute dated February 6, 1857, 
accepted, under a deed of gift, Mr. Sheepshanks’s valuable 
collection of pictures and drawings in order to found a Gallery 
of British Art, and the Treasury sanctioned the necessary 
expenditure for the erection of a gallery for them. About the 
same time, in compliance with a suggestion of the Institute of 
Sculptors, space was allotted in the Museum for the Exhibition 
of a Collection of British Sculpture Thus a new division of 
the Art Collections was commenced, viz, British Paintings 
in Oil and Water-Colours, Drawings, &c., and British Sculp- 
ture. 

An architectural museum had been founded in Cannon 
Row, Westminster, in 1851, by a private society, as the nucleus 
of a “ National Museum of Architecture.” About 7,090 speci- 
mens, principally casts illustrative of Gothic art, had been 
collected. These were transferred to South Kensington and 
exhibited till 1867 with the casts of Classic and Renaissance 
art, which belonged to the Department. Contributions were 
also received from the Commissioners of Works and from 
private individuals. 

In 1860 a Select Committee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to inquire into and report on the South Kensington 
Museum They refer to the Fine Arts Committee of the 
House of Commons in 1841, which stated that, “ independently 
of the beneficial and elevating influence of the fine arts upon 
the people, every pecuniary outlay either for the purpose of 
forming or extending collections of art in this country has been 
directly instrumental in creating new objects of industry and 
of enjoyment, and therefore in adding at the same time to the 
wealth of the country.” Evidence was brought before the 
Committee which proved by-numerous examples the soundness 
of the views enunciated in 1841, ‘“‘and showed how by a 
judicious cultivation of the taste of purchasers and manufac- 
turers, and by their action on each other, new branches of 
ornamental manufacture had been created within the last. few 
years.” - The Committee “arrived at the opinion that the 
South Kensington Museum in respect of its action, as well 
throughout the United Kingdom as in the metropolis, is exer- 
cising-a beneficial influence, and that it is fully deserving of 
continued Parliamentary support.” 

The scope of the Museum was enlarged from time to time 
by gifts and purchases ; thus the cast of Michel Angelo’s David, 
presented by the Grand Duke of Tuscany, with specimens of 
decorative and other sculpture in marble, stone and terra-cotta, 
and the Gherardini collection already mentioned, laid the 
foundation for the present collection of decorative carving, 
modelling and sculpture. In 1863 it became necessary to lay 
down general principles for the future development of the 
Museum, and the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion directed that as some sections—the Medieval Art of Italy, 
for instance—were well represented, “ future purchases should 
be confined to objects wherein fine art is applied to some pur- 
pose of utility, and that works of fine art not so applied should 
only be admitted as exceptions and so far as they may tend 
directly to improve art applied to objects of utility. The 
decorative art of all countries should be completely represented. 
Second-rate works should only be acquired as substitutes until 
better works can be obtained. Where the taste of the age or 
country has been low, few specimens only will be necessary. 
Original works are to be obtained as far as possible, but where 
this would seem to be impracticable, the system hitherto 
pursued of representing the finest known examples by electro- 
types, casts and drawings, will be followed, it being always 
kept in mind that the aim of the Museum is to make the 
historical and geographical series of all decorative art complete, 
and fully to illustrate human taste and ingenuity.” 

The expediency of obtaining reproductions by casts, photo- 
graphs, and electrotypes of valuable works of art had been 
early recognised, and in 1864 a minute was passed with the 
view of establishing relations between the Department and the 
Continental museums. A list of such works of art was pre- 
pared, and the publication of an international art inventory was 
commenced, but was discontinued in 1879. Many of the finest 
objects of art are preserved in Continental churches and 
palaces, and it is not probable that they will ever become pur- 
chasable ; but admirable substitutes of them may be easily 
obtained by various modes of reproduction with perfect safety 
to the originals. In 1867, therefore, the Prince of Wales 
entered into a convention with several of the princes of the 
reigning families of Europe for promoting the reproduction of 
works of art for the benefit, by exchange, of the museums of 
all countries. A number of important reproductions of monu- 
ments of various styles of art were thus procured, such as the 


Trajan Column, the Fireplace from Bruges, and Adam Krafft’s 
sculpture from Nuremberg. 

A proposal by Mr. Walter Perry, for the creation of 2. 
collection of casts of classic sculpture illustrating the histoty of 
Greek art having been pressed on the attention of the Govern- 
ment by deputations to the Prime Minister, and' to the Lord 
President of the Council, and in Parliament, it was decided in 
1881 to form such a collection at the South Kensington 
Museum, though somewhat outside the scope and object of 
that institution. Mr. Perry’s proposal was referred to a com- 
mittee of advice consisting of Mr. E. J. Poynter, R A. (chair- 
man), Mr. J. E. Boehm, R.A., Sir F. W. Burton, SinCey, 
Newton, K.C.B., D.C.L., LL.D.-and Mr. Walter C. Perry. Mr. 
Perry having been deputed to visit the principal galleries and: 
museums of Germany and Italy in order to recommend sculp- 
ture appropriate for reproduction, the collection was completed 
and opened in October 1884. Eon 

Works of art on loan for various periods for exhibition in 
the South Kensington Museum have from the first been 
accepted, and special Joan exhibitions of particular branches of 
art have been organised from time to time. In 1862 there was 
a Special Loan Exhibition of all classes of works of ornamental 
art. In 1865 there was a Loan Exhibition of Miniatures, in 
1870 of fans, in 1872 of jewellery and ancient musical instru- 
ments, in 1873 of decorative art needlework, in 1874 of enamels 
on metals, in 1881 of Spanish art, and in 1882 of Scandinavian 
art. During the years 1866, 1867 and 1868 a series of 
exhibitions of national portraits, suggested by the late Earl 
of Derby, was held by the Department in the southern galleries 
overlooking the Royal Horticultural Gardens. 

In 1865 the Raphael Cartoons were transferred by the 
direction of the Queen from Hampton Court to the South 
Kensington Museum. 

The India Museum was transferred to the Science and Art 
Department in 1879 by the India Office, the authorities of 
which Department at the time of transfer stated that a sum of 
3,0002. obtained by the exhibition of the Prince of Wales’s 
Indian presents in 1877 was available for purchases of further 
Indian art works. Mr. C. Purdon Clarke was accordingly 
deputed to proceed to India in 1880 for the purpose of expend~ 
ing that sum and. an additional 2,000/. from the purchase vote 
of the Science and Art Department on objects required to 
supply deficiencies in the collection. 

The following gentlemen have been constituted a committee 
of advice and reference in connection with this section of the 
South Kensington Museum:—Sir G. Birdwood, KCLE, 
CS.I.; Mr. E. L. Brandreth; Major-General Keatinge, C.S.1., 
V.C.; Sir Alfred C. Lyall, K.C.B, K.CLE.; Sir H. C. 
Rawlinson, KCB, F.RS;_ Lieutenant-General Strachey, 
RE, C.S.1, F.RS.; and Sir John Strachey, K.C SI. 

Besides the gift.of pictures by Mr. J. Sheepshanks in 1857, 
already referred to, the following among many valuable gifts 
and bequests to the Museum may be mentioned :—In 1860 and 
in 1873, by Mrs. Elizabeth Ellison, 1co water-colour drawings, 
for the purpose of forming a national collection of water-colour 
drawings. In 1864, by Rev. R. Brooke, 396 art objects consist- 
ing of textiles watches, rings, &c., and 718 volumes of books. 
In 1867, by Mrs. Wollaston, 270 drawings of mosaics. In 1867 
and 1868, by the late Sir C. Wentworth Dilke, Bart. 297 
volumes, 862 pamphlets and 155 prints, illustrating the Great 
Exhibition, 1851. In 1868, by Mrs, Louisa Plumley, 43 enamel 
paintings by Essex, Bone, &c. In 1868, by Professor Ella, 329 
volumes of music, printed and in MS, with some busts and a 
portrait of Rossini, from the library of the Musical Union 
Institute. In 1868, by Rev. Chauncy Hare Townshend, 211 
art objects, chiefly jewels, 189 oil-paintings, 174 water-colour 
paintings, 4,218 Swiss coins, 83t volumes, 399 drawings, 1,815 
prints. In 1869, by Rev. Alexander Dyce, 80 pictures, 63 minia- 
tures, 802 drawings, 1,511 prints, 74 rings, 27 art objects, 13,596 
books. In 1870, by Mr. William Gibbs, Roman and Anglo- 
Saxon ornaments and other antiquities, chiefly found in Kent- 
In 1870, by Mr. John Meeson Parsons, a collection of 92 oil 
and 47 water-colour paintings. In 1871, by Mr. W. Smith, 
86 Early English water-colour drawings In 1874, by Mr. 
Alexander Barker, Venetian furniture of a boudoir. In 1876, 
by Mr. John Forster, 48 oil-paintings, 74 frames of water-colour 
paintings and drawings, collections of drawings, sketches and 
engravings, collection of manuscripts and autographs, library 
of printed and illustrated books, In 1876, by Sir Matthew 
Digby and Lady Wyatt, 148 fans. In 1876, by Mr William 
Smith, 136 water-colour drawings, and about 700 vols. of books 
and MSS, in furtherance of his gift in 1871. In 1877, by the 
Shah of Persia, a collection of Persian carpets and textiles. 
In 1878, by the French Minister of Commerce, specimens of 
Gobelins and Beauvais tapestries. In 1882, by Mr. W. Wells, 
of Nottingham, 160 earrings in jade, crystal, agate, &c. In 
1882, by Mr. John Jones, a large and valuable collection of 
works of art, chiefly French furniture, porcelain and enamels of 
the eighteenth century. In 1884 a series of examples of 
English porcelain, earthenware, enamels, >. (1,89r in all} 
collected by Mr. Charles Schreiber, M.P, and the Lady 
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Charlotte E Schreiber. In 1886, by Mr. Joshua Dixon,. a 
collection of 295 paintings, &c., and by Mr. Charles Seeley, 
13 large drawings by Louis Haghe (for Bethnal Green 
Museum). In 1888, by Miss Isabel Constable, a collection of 
paintings in oil and water-colour, pencil drawings, &c., by John 
Constable, R A. 

It was estimated some years ago that the various gifts and 
bequests to the Museum would, if sold at the time they were 
received, have realised upwards of 1,c00,000/. 

From 1856 to 1889-99 inclusive, the amount expended 
in the purchase of objects of art (originals and reproductions), 
available both for the central museum and for circulation to 
the provinces, has been 408,676/. That for purchases for the 
National Art Library has been 71,148/. The value of the 
bequests thus far exceeds the sum expended out of the annual 
votes of the Department. 

In 1867 the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion abolished the office of “art referee” as a specific appoint- 
ment, and selected from among the most competent authorities 
a staff of referees to advise them with reference to purchases 
both for the science and art collections of the South Ken- 
sington Museum. These gentlemen receive a consulting fee 
when they are asked to advise. In 1884 the list of referees for 
science was revised, and arrangements made for their acting 
collectively in committees. Shortly afterwards it was decided 
that a similar course should be adopted with regard to the art 
referees, and that the system of making purchases should be 
so organised as to meet the requirements, not only of the 
South Kensington Museum, but also of the Museums of Dublin 
and Edinburgh and of local museums to which aid is granted 
by the State. The duties of the referees, who are to be invited 
to act from year to year, were broadly defined to be to advise 
their lordships whether objects offered to the Museum are 
genuine ; whether they are good of their kind or whether 
better are likely to be in the market, and whether the price 
is reasonable ; and also. to make suggestions as to objects at 
home and abroad which might be acquired by negotiation. 

The present committee of art referees consists of :—Sir F. 
Leighton, Bart, P.R.A.; Mr. G. F. Bodley, ARRA.; Mr. C. 
Butler, the Earl of Carlisle, Mr. J. P. Heseltine, Sir A. Henry 
Layard, GCB., D.C.L.; Mr. W. Morris, Mr. A. Morrison, 


Mr. J. H Pollen, Mr. E J. Poynter, RA ; Mr. G. Salting, and 


Mr. L Alma-Tadema, R.A. 

The permanent officers of the Department were to select 
from among the objects named by the committee those which 
they recommended for purchase as coming within the means 
available, as suitable for the special aim of the Science and Art 
Department, and as desirable to complete the several sections. 

As soon as the South Kensington Museum was opened in 
1857 arrangements were made for lighting it, and throwing it 
open to the public on three evenings a week. It is now open 
free from 10 A.M. to Io PM on three days in the week— 
Mondays, Tuesdays and Saturdays—and on the other three 
days (students’ days) the public are admitted at a charge of 6d. 
(or by ticket, ros yearly, 6s. half-yearly, 1s. 6d. monthly, and 
6d. weekly), from 10 AM to 4, 5, or 6 o'clock, according to the 
season of the year. Up to the end of 1889, 27,981,615 persons 
had visited it. 

The collection of books of reference on art, purchased for 
the use of the School of Design, became the nucleus of the 
present National Art Library. This branch of the Museum, 
after having been very inadequately lodged for many years, has 
now been removed to the range of galleries specially erected for 
it. The collection of books on art exceeds 70,0c0 in number. 
The library also comprises original drawings, prints, engravings 
of ornament and photographs, together numbering more than 
240,000. It is opento readers during the same hours as the 
Museum. Students of the schools of art have free admission, 
and the public are admitted on presentation of the Museum 
ticket. Books are issued on loan to art schools in connection 
with the Department. 

In accordance with the wish of the testators, the two 
collections of books, MSS., paintings, &c, bequeathed by the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce and Mr John Forster, form a separate 
division known as the Dyce and Forster Library and 
Collections, with a reading-room. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Peckham.—The church hall of St. Mary Magdalene, St. 
Mary’s Road, Peckham, S.E., which was put to public com- 
petition in April of last year, and awarded to Mr. J. C. Perkin, 
architect and surveyor, of 5 Union Court, Old Broad Street, 
E.C., was formally opened by the Lord Mayor on Saturday 
last, the 3rd inst. The building, which seats about 400, con- 
Sists of a hall 51 feet 6 inches by 31 feet 6 inches, and 
three adjoining classrooms, averaging 17 feet by 14 feet, so 
arranged that by opening revolving shutters every part is in 
full view of the platform. A soup-kitchen and ample lavatory ac - 


commodation are also provided. The interior and external walls 
of the hall, &c., are faced with best stocks, with red brick 
dressings. The whole of the roof is open and formed with 
queen post trusses, which are stained and varnished, together 
with the whole of the interior joinery. The roofs are boarded 
with pitch pine in narrow widths, and left clean. Each class- 
room has a fireplace, and the hall is heated by means of two 
large combination smoke-consuming and controlled combustion, 
heating, radiating and ventilating stoves, supplied by the Carron 
Company. Mr. W. M. Dabbs, of Portland Avenue, Stamford 
Hill, was the builder. 


GENERAL. 


Messrs. Worthington & Elgood, of Manchester, have 
taken into partnership Mr. Percy Scott Worthington, M.A. 
(Oxon), and in future the practice will be conducted in con- 
junction with him as Worthington & Elgood. 


The Leicester Art Gallery was opened for the first time 
on Sunday, when about four thousand people attended. 


NM. Hugene Muntz was to begin to-day at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts his course of lectures on “ A‘ sthetics and the History 
of Art.” 

Ir. Lindsey Apsiand, who was much esteemed in the 
Lake District as a landscapist, has died at Reigate in his 
eighty-fourth year, 


The Glasgow Art Club recommend that the art galleries 
which are proposed to be built out of the surplus from the 
exhibition of 1888 should be on a site in Kelvingrove Park. 


An Oak Reredos, designed by Messrs. Paley, Austin & 
Paley, architects, Lancaster, has been erected at Leigh parish 
church. The reredos, which stands upon a base of alabaster, 
has five main panels, with representations of four northern 
early saints, viz. St. Aidan, St. Chad, St. Cuthbert and St. 
Kentigern. 


An Industrial Exhibition, to be held annually, is proposed 
at Ripon, and a committee has been formed to carry out the 
object. 


Mr. Farrell, R.H.A., has prepared a sketch model of the 
proposed memorial statue of Lord Ardilaun for the city of 
Cork. 

M. Alphand has been presented with a bust of himself— 
the work of M Coutan—by the staff of the works of the Paris 
International Exhibition. The presentation was by M. Charles 
Garnier. 

A Bostwick Patent Gate forms the main entrance to the 
Industrial Exhibition, Glasgow, and on the occasion when it 
was formally opened the gold key was presented to the Marquis — 
of Lothian. 


The Corporation of London have decided to place a brass 
commemorative tablet on the walls of the new council-chamber 
at Guildhall, as nearly as may be on the site of a former chamber 
in which, on January 5, 1641, King Charles I. went to demand 
the surrender of the five members of Parliament—Hollis, 
Haselrig, Pym, Hampden and Strode. It is believed that it 
was in recognition of the vindication by the Corporation of the 
privilege of Parliament on that occasion that the honour was 
accorded to the City members of sitting on the Treasury 
bench on the opening day of a new session, a privilege which 
still exists. 

Mr. T. Mellard Reade, president of the Liverpool Archi- 
tectural Society, will read a paper on “Slates and Slating” at 
the meeting of the members on Monday, the 12th inst. 


Mr Campbell Douglas, of Glasgow, will give a lecture 
entitled “Some Architectural Notes on Portugal and Spain,” 
on Thursday, the 15th inst, at the meeting of the members of 
the Dundee Institute of Architecture. 


Mr. John Lowe, of Manchester, has bsen successful in the 
limited competition for Heap Bridge Church. The work will 
be commenced without delay. 


Mr. P. W. Egan, ex-mayor of Kilkenny, intends at the 
next monthly meeting of the Corporation to call attention 
to the desirability of aiding the project to procure a public 
museum for Kilkenny by making the present museum acces- 
sible to the public, and will request that a resolution be passed 
promising financial aid upon these conditions. 


Wew Premises for the Fenton Science and Art and 
Technical School have just been formally opened. A collec- 
tion of drawings and engravings were exhibited on the occa- 
sion. 

The Competition for laying out Stockton Park has been 
decided as follows :—First prize, Messrs Backhouse & Co., 
York; second, Mr. Henry Kershaw, Bradford; third, Mr. G. 
Innes Rose, Manchester. 
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THE course of lectures on Archeology—in_ University 
‘College, London, under Professor PooLte—which com- 
mences on Monday, will be divided into two sections, viz. 
Babylonian Archeology and Art, which is assigned to Mr. 
‘St. CHap BoscawEN, and Greek Archeology, in which 
Professor RoGER SMITH, Professor R. S. PooLe and Rev. 
C. H. Smiru will co-operate. A large part of the teaching 
willbe conducted in the British Museum. . The subjects 
will be numerous, and will comprise architecture, sculpture, 
coins, metalworking, &c. One of the advantages of the 
course will be the utilisation of the collections in the 
British Museum, of which the value is hardly understood at 
present. Professor Stuart PooLe has the advantage of 
Jong acquaintance with the Department of Coins, and he 
will therefore be able to impart much information to 
students. : 


AccorDING to the feport of the Royal Society of 
Antiquaries of Ireland the number of members elected 
during 1875 amounted to 275, being without precedent in 
the history of the Society. There are now 138 Fellows and 
768 members. As a result, the financial condition of the 
‘Society is satisfactory. After the payment of all expenses 
of the year a balance remains to credit of 258/. 2s. 6d. 
Under Law 21 of the new rules all property of the Society 
is vested in the Council. During the year the capital fund 
of the Society was augmented by 77/. 18s., bringing up the 
total amount to 491/, 19s. 5d¢., and it is proposed now to 
add to this 100/. out of the balance remaining to credit at 
the close of the year. Since the last annual general 
meeting seven Fellows have been removed by death, and 
‘seventeen members. The Council have taken steps to 
reorganise the system of local secretaries, with ‘a view to 
having a more efficient system than hitherto prevailed 
for protecting and reporting upon objects of antiquarian 
interest. The question of the proper housing of the 
‘Society’s Museum in Kilkenny, and the best method. of 
rendering it available for exhibition, has occupied the 
attention of the Council for some time, and is still under 
consideration. .The excavations at Kilelton old church, 
‘Co. Kerry, have proceeded, and. a report has been pre- 
pared on the broken crosses and the oblong and circular 
chambers found: in the tumulus adjoining :the primitive 
sixth-century cell. At Kilmallock the work of securing 
the beautiful window of the southern transept of the fine 
Dominican abbey is now being brought to a close. 


WE suppose few can say they enjoyed at school what 
used to be called ‘‘ Classical Geography ”-at one time, and 
afterwards was known as “Ancient Geography.” To a 
student with a special temperament like the late GEORGE 
Lone or Mr. E. A. FREEMAN, it would no doubt be a source 
-of pleasure to define the boundaries of States at different 
times, but for the majority of people geography, whether 
ancient or modern, is not excessively interesting. But 
sometimes the subject becomes of extreme imporiance, 
especially when questions of race are factors in politics. 
One of these arises at the present time owing to the influence 
of Germany in Europe. Speaking generally, it may be said 
that the ancient Germans were not conquered by the 
Romans, although the neighbouring Gaul became part of 
the Empire. Occasionally there were victories over 
German tribes, and their territory was seized, but the 
success of ARMINIUS emancipated the people, and the 
Romans were obliged to abandon all thought of subduing 
Germany, and to be satisfied with securing the frontiers. 
In the time of PRosus it became necessary to construct a 
stone wa m the Rhine to the Danube as a protection to 
the tribes.™ All who can claim to be descendants of the 
people who lived on one side of the boundary have a right 
to esteem themselves as part of the unconquered Germans. 
But how is the boundary to be fixed? Hitherto the lines 
were drawn without much regard to evidence, but a better 
method is about to be employed. A conference has been 


held at Heidelberg, attended by representatives of Prussia, 
Bavaria, .Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hesse, for the purpose of 
agreeing to some plan of united action in the exploration’ of 
the frontier line, and to settle the proportion of the expense 
of the undertaking to be borne by, the -various States. 
Major von LEszczynskI, of the general staff of the German 
army, was deputed by the Emperor to represent topo- 
graphical interests. It was decided to recommend that a 
commission be appointed consisting of representatives of » 
the five States and the Academies of Berlin and Munich ; 
that two superintendents of the work of exploration, one of 
whom should be an archeologist or architect and the other 
a military officer, should be employed, and under. their 
superintendence several persons should be charged with 
carrying out the work in series of comparatively short 
lengths. It is expected that the whole track, including the 
remains of the various military stations or camps, will be 
laid bare within five years. Here and there remains of 
defences may be found, and care will of course be taken to 
mark those spots, as it will then be seen how far the line is. 
laid down as being probable. Pe: 


One of the difficulties which hitherto has been insur- 
mountable is the detection of flaws in castings and forgings. 
From time to time various appliances have been _intro- 
duced, but as yet the discovery of weak spots within a 
piece remains unsolved. A French engineer, Captain 
DELAPLACE, has devised a new apparatus, which promises 
better results. It consists of a small pneumatic tapper 
worked by the hand, and with which the piece of steel or 
iron to be tested is tapped all over. Connected with the 
tapper is a telephone, with a microphone interposed .in the 
circuit. Two operators are required, one to apply the 
tapper, and the other to listen through the telephone to the 
sounds produced. ‘These operators are in separate apart- 
ments, so that the direct sounds of the taps may not dis- 
turb the listener whose province it is to detect flaws. The 
two, however, are in electrical communication, so that the 
instant the listener hears a false sound he can signal to his 
colleague to mark the metal at the point of the last tap. In 
practice the listener sits with the telephone to his ear, and 
so long as the taps are normal he does nothing. . Directly a 
false sound—which is very distinct from the normal sound 
—is heard, he at once signals for the spot to be. marked. 
By this means he is able not only to detect a flaw, but to 
localise it. Some experiments were made on Wednesday to 
test the apparatus on samples—steel and iron—belonging to 
the. South-Eastern Railway Company. The first sample 
tested was pronounced to be bad metal throughout, while 
in others the flaws were localised. On breaking some of 
the bars of wrought and cast iron, the positions of the internal 
flaws were found to have been correctly ascertained. With 
some samples the inventor was less successful. _It remains 
to be seen whether the “Sciséophone ”—for so the instru- 
ment is called—will serve in the hands of such operators as 
are likely to be found on engineering works, 


THE quarterly statement of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund announces that the famous “‘ Siloam inscription” has 
been cut out of its place in the rock tunnel and carried 
away. It was broken in removal, and the fragments are 
reported to have been sold to a Greek of Jerusalem. On 
receiving this intelligence the executive committee forwarded 
to Hampi Bey a resolution expressing their regret, and the 
hope that immediate steps will be taken to secure the frag- 
ments. Fortunately an accurate copy of this inscription 
has been made and published by the Fund. The occurrence 
shows how valuable the work done by the Fund has been in 
preserving records of monuments which are in daily danger 
of being destroyed.. The Rev. W. Ewinc, of Tiberias, 
reports that the gateway of the small synagogue at Kefr 
Birim has disappeared, but that the stone bearing an inscrip- 
tion has been preserved. ‘The manufacture of “ Antiques ” 


in Palestine seems to be going on with renewed energy. 


Another ‘Siloam iascription” has been produced, and 
copies of it sent to several persons in England. It is a 
clumsy forgery in seven lines of Phoenician characters, 
which appear to have been transliterated from an original in 
square Hebrew. 
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falling collar, that in its present position looks stiff and over 
| white. The portrait was intended*to be hung at a higher 
level. Johann Van Loo represents. some ancient colonel 
of archers, and as a likemess*‘ofan old man is very 
¢haracteristic. Ze Joyeux. Buveur is a young musi- 
cian who is about’ to drink deeply. The mixture 
of anticipation and happiness in» his) facey is. admire) 
ably. rendered, and. the power is ~unquestionable, but. 
an ‘older toper would be preferable. - Trenter’s| Jlerry- >; 
Making from Buckingham Palace is known «by engravings, /\ 
and is onevof the best of its class. It is dated'1649,-and~™ 
therefore’ it. is. the work of Davin. the Second. . The: — 


“THE WINTER EXHIBITION AT, THE 
; ACADEMY...) 


*@E@RDING to custom the second room is“ filled 
th ‘Puteh and Flemish pictures, a few ‘very 
small sketches by WaTTEAU , being placed in company with 
them. ‘There are’ no foreign pictures ‘which give more 
pleasure to visitors, and it is evident that, during a long 
period the Dutch and Flemish masters have been favourites 
in England. Yet it cannot be said that they have exercised 
much influence over English painters, and praise of their 
works is. given in a sort of half-hearted way. For so 
peculiar a state of things the Royal Academy is mainly 
responsible, and it is only just that something should be 
done through the agency of the exhibitions to atone for the 
past. The Academy started with the notion that true art 
was to be found among the Italians alone.’ The majority 
of the early members and their successors were not fitted 
by nature with powers to reveal the gusto grande, but 
they might have been of service if, instead of running 
after unrealities, they had. taken a_lesson from the honest 
Dutchmen who were glad to represent life as it appeared 
before their eyes, although neither the forms nor.the inci- 
dents were heroic or epic. But the way was stopped. 
REYNOLDS, who expressed the belief of his time, and whose 
utterances nobody dared controvert for many a year, could 
not discover anything in Dutch works which made them 
worth the attention of students. He admitted that the 
painters of the school were excellent in‘their own way, but 
the way was so peculiar that “so far from giving a general 
view of human life, they exhibit all the minute particu- 
Jlarities of a nation differing in several respects from the 
rest of mankind.” The general view of life, of course, 
meant representing every-day scenes by figures that were 
supposed to be inspired by MicHEL ANGELO, clad in 
costumes derived from RaPHAEL’s cartoons, and which 
were never worn by human beings, the whole , being 
worked up after the manner of the Caracct. To REYNOLDS 
the Dutchmen appeared as strange as Kaffirs, and their 
pictures were curiosities fitted only to excite wonder. He 
believed that the painters sought distinction by superior 
dexterity and extraordinary mechanical power alone. As 
he desired every painter to be exalted beyond himself while 
at work, the Dutch system was to REYNOLDS little more 
than a delusion. 

It is now seen that the Italians of a particular time 
have no right to be esteemed as the only infallible law-givers 
:n art. A more generous idea of what is pleasing prevails, 
and praise of Dutch works need no longer be taken as a 
sign of the absence of good taste. Even in the lecture- 
room of the Academy admiration of the Dutchmen is often 
heard. 

This year attention is first attracted by the Solder and 
Laughing Girl of JAN VER MEER, of Delft, which in spite 
of decay in parts is a marvellous representation of good 
spirits. ‘The room in which the pair are seen is delightful 
for chiaro-oscuro. Two-scenes-on the Maas by VAN 
GoveN are true to the spot, and we cannot quarrel with | power seen in the faces. Brssoio’s Virgin and Child in parts: 
the arrangement by which the greater part of the canvas is | has the appearance of a portrait group. In SPAGNOLETTO’S. — 
filled with sky. Another view of the Maas is from the | Simeon, the priest we suppose is a portrait of a model who was: 
hand of Cuvyp, but in it the landscape seems of less | undignified and not trained in expression. The handling 
importance than the pleasure-barge and boats, which are | is coarse; still there is some real animation in the figure, 
crowded with people. The Dutch Town, by JAN VAN DER | and the. few colours employed have not much faded. 
Heypen, recalls Amsterdam. ‘The artist has expressed the | The St. Jerome of SODOMA is a partly-nude figure kneeling, 
quietness which is still to be seen in parts of Holland. | and ‘is not unworthy of an artist who worked with RAPHAEL 
Water, buildings, and sky, all alike appear to be in repose, | and was introduced in the School of Athens at the side of 
and we imagine the picture was painted for a merchant who | the master. The first objection that will be raised is that 
was away from the country and desired to have something | there is over-much shadow. It is, however, probable that 
that would convey the spirit of 4 scene with which he was | the balance between light and shade was more justly held 
familiar, Hoppema’s Lardscape shows a country place that is originally, and: the shadows must have darkened. The 
no less characteristic. Dx JoncH’s London Bridge, in 1630, saint is not so old or fleshless as he commonly appears in 
is mainly in grey, a barge giving. a little warmer ‘colour. | paintings. The landscape by Pierro Mota, belonging to 
For a work of the sort patience was necessary. | French the Academy, is a characteristic work of a painter whose 
students would delight in Tenters’ Butcher's Shop, in | works should be more esteemed by connoisseurs. This 
which the carcase of a calf is exposed, and there is no lack | ‘‘ rocky and. woody landscape”, does not. resemble an 
of blood. © The shop is in charge of a girl, and the figure is | Eastern desert, and would be unsuitable as the scene of 
as we}l painted as any in the festive scenes.’ FRANK | the Temptation ; but with Mota, as with some of the old . 
HAs, 1s well represented _ this. year by portraits. "Pierre | figure-painters, there were no difficulties about the reality 
Tiarck shows a man leaning over a chair and carelessly | of what they presented on canvas. saat lis Yo 
holding. a flower. He wears a dark dress, with a large |’ Since the works of VELASQUEZ haye comé into favour 


same throughout. An open space connected with an inn, 
where men and womemean dance, a barrel for the piper to 
stand on, a table for a family party, a few seats for lovers,. 
a window or two for spectators, and the stage is ready. 
The groups-are then arranged im a? familia> way. © It is low 
life we see, butdt comes nearer to us:than a group of ideal 
peasants in» Arcadia. The Revel, by JANoSTEEN, from 
Buckingham Palace, may be compared with TENTERS’, but 
while one painter preferred interiors the other was 
favour of out-of-doors jollifications. The Card-Players 
by Peter DE Hoocue, and the beautiful Letter. by GERARD 
TrrpuRG also come from the Royal collection. ‘Then there: 


Botu, Van Osrabg, and others, all of which are worth some 
study. 13 
The three sketches by WATTEAU. are not out of place 
amidst such finished works. The /Azcampment measures 
only 64 inches by 8} inches, but it suggests the character 
of the strange rabble that used to hang on an army in those 
days as well as a larger work. The Jnterior isa simple © 
scene with an old woman spinning and a child sewing, and 
one can hardly imagine could be found so much happiness in 
a French cottage. The Gardex Party is moreiin the style 
associated with WATTEAU’s name, and we imagine there are 
several versions of it. A pompous gentleman is  flute- 
playing froma book resting on a lady’s lap ; another pair 
listen. The figures have the vigour which comes when @ 
happy thought arrives, and it is evident that WaTTEAU 
painted as if every stripe in the dresses gave him pleasure. 
“There are some works in Gallery III. by old masters of 
various schools. The two views in Venice by GuaRDI are 
good specimens of his skill in suggesting not only the style 
but the solidity of a-building. The /7e of St. Maria 
della Salute by CANALETTO is less hard than most of the 
pictures: bearing that artist’s name. The single example by 
Cuaupe, Zrojan Woman setting Lire %0 the Greek Ships, 
from the absence of grand architecture raight be supposed _ 
to be the work of a different artist, and it is only in the — 
part where sea and sky meet that the treatment recalls 
CLaupE’s luminosity. The Holy Famzly, by Fra Bar- 
‘TOLOMMEO, whose works are not commonly seen, could be 
considered as being produced at a time when the Dominican 
tried the Rapbaelesque manner outof friendship for his friend. 
ALBERTINELLY’S Holy Family is somewhat conventional in” 
arrangement, but this can be overlooked for the sake of the 


elements of these scenes of Flemish life are much the . 


are pictures by METsU, Mags, Wynants, WOUVERMANS; 


THE 


it is amazing how many can be obtained, and it would be 
well to know by what means the Academicians assure them- 
selves of the genuineness of those'which appear so regularly 
in the Winter Exhibitions. The Znfanta Maria Theresa 
represents a child clad ina cumbrous black dress. Like 
the majority of Spanish princesses painted by this artist, 
she is not handsome or childlike ; the firmly closed lips and 
the tight hold of her spaniel’s ear suggest the cruelty of the 
race. VELASQUEZ did not flatter, and it is surprising many 
of his works were not destroyed. by command. . The 
Olivavez shows the statesman inounted on a white horse, 
and as he holds a baton it might be supposed the Minister 
was directing a battle. This picture isa departure from the 
scheme of colour which was apparently adapted to suit the 
gloom of Spanish minds. Grey, instead of black, is paramount. 
Such contrasts as are offered—the yellow trappings on the 
horseandthe crimson scarf of the rider— are utilised with skill, 
and the background is obscured in order that it may not 
diminish the general harmony. Philip IV. corresponds to 
a surprising extent with other likenesses of His Majesty ; 
surely VELASQUEZ would in a new portrait allow himself 
some variety. The hands if found in another picture would 
be condemned. We hope we shall be forgiven for saying 
that Muritio never was able to create a figure that can 
ibe compared with those found in the pictures of religious 
subjects by the Italians. He could not ascend, and his 
saints, however excellent, never lose their earthly character. 
The Fuith elevating the Eucharist depicts a homely sort of 
girl, dressed in white, with a green scarf, holding a chalice 
‘and sacramental water for the worship of a group ; but as 
there is little reverence in her expression she cannot be 
supposed to appreciate the mystery. The men in the group 
are full of fervour and longing. . In these grand heads, and 
in those of the lovely angels above, MuURILLO’s power is 
seen. Moront’s Man with a Book looks like a dwarf who 
has worked himself into hypochondria by reading bocks such 
as the one before him, which is inscribed “ De Morte.” It is 
masterly in its realism, although not pleasing as a companion. 
Another realistic work is Rrpaura’s portrait of himself and 
his wife. Faces and costumes are. carefuily presented, and 
evidently he was proud of the privilege to have the cross of 
Santiago embroidered on his coat. Tinroretto’s Vaval 
Officer shows a swarthy man in a room, through which 
shipping is seen. ‘There is deliberate work in all parts, and 
the finish of the armour on the table hardly agrees with 
what Vasari says about the painter’s caprice and furious 
impetuosity. It could not be supposed that a work like 
this could be meant to suggest that it was ‘‘ produced rather 
by chance than in consequence of any previous design.” 
The Saint in the Desert, by BRONZINO, represents a young 
man with a faculty for inventing mortifications, as he prefers 
to meditate while lying face downwards on brambles. The 
picture is pre-Raphaelite in detail. It is strange that so 
little should be known about Grrarp Zozst, and that his 
works should be so long disregarded, for there is no doubt 
ihe was esteemed by English patrons. ‘The portraits of 
Lord Baltimore and his Son, who once held all Maryland, 
might be described in the words REYNOLDS applies to a 
work by PoussIN as containing “ correct drawing, forcible 
expression and just character.” ‘The painter had in his 
lordship an excellent subject, and did his best to make a 
faithful portrait. Time having dimmed the colours the 
figures do not now appear as if Zorsr painted them with a 
full brush, but we suppose at one time there was more 
vividness. No artist has been treated with greater tenderness 
_ by Father Time than Frank Hats, whost portrait of another 
colonising celebrity, PrETER VAN DEN BROECKE, of Antwerp, 
the founder of Batavia, is near that of Lord BALTIMORE. 
It is a half-length life-size, and gives the impression that it 
was dashed off at a sitting. ‘There is no posing, for VAN 
pen BroEcKE looks.as if he had been secured before time 
was given to arrange his locks. We seem to have the man 
himself, as he used to look when quietly studying an object, 
his hand resting on the top of a cane. Another portrait by 
Frank HAts represents a lady who was evidently proud of 
her jewellery, and the hands were arranged to show the rings, 
chain and fan to the best advantage. The lace is also painted 
with care, but we fancy the artist was happier with, mascu- 
line subjects than with this good dame, who was not 
ignorant of her own great value, Vanpyck’s Duke of 
Richmond represents a somewhat theatrical youth posing 
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as a sort of Paris, as if in a burlesque, in a white shirt-and 
puce satin breeches. ‘The features are not distinguished or 
refined, but Vanpyck could make much out of unpromis- 
ing subjects, and the vigour of the painting almost prevents 
criticism. SUSTERMAN’S Cardinal Cappont is one of those 
portraits of ecclesiastics for which the canvas could have 
been supplied ready prepared with hands, robes, and back- 
ground, leaving only the head to be filled in. Indeed, 
whoever painted the lace over the scarlet was a better 
workman than the portraitist. ‘The contrast between this 
picture of a sort of doll and the Peasants going to Market, 
the well-known piece by Rusens and SNYDERS, which 
tradition declares contains portraits of RUBENS and his 
wife, is like that of life and mechanic action. There is a 
fine print of it by SUMMERFIELD. If the ambassador- 
painter never temporarily renounced his dignity and carried 
a stag for fun, his wife accompanying him with a basket of 
fruit, the more credit is due to him for presenting the scene 
on canvas with so much. animation. The concealment of 
part of his face bears out the delusion. It is spiritedly 
painted, and SNYDERS was never more fortunate in his 
co-operation. 

It is difficult to appreciate properly the ancient pictures 
which are to be seen in the fourth room. They were 
painted for purposes which no longer prevail. Most of 
them were meant to be used as altar-pieces in churches or 
in oratories for exciting devotion rather than as embellish- 
ments. That use has come to an end, and we can with 
difficulty realise how it was accomplished. We now trust 
to books or discourses, and the old pictures, which may 
have been as effective in moving men, appear before, us 
with a prejudice against them arising from the supposition 
that they were part of the machinery of superstition. The 
pictures have also to be judged like those representing 
secular subjects, although it must be clear that the prin- 
ciples observed by the artists were not always identical. In 
one class it was the endeavour to seek after beauty, while 
the other class shows that in many parts of Christendom 
there was a belief in the existence of a mysterious relation- 
ship between holiness and ugliness. 

The small Vision of a Saint, by some member of the 
Umbrian School, is a study rather than a picture, as a nude | 
man. was not likely to be observed kneeling in an 
open arcade. The vision introduced in one of the 
arches, within a few feet of the floor, could not have formed 
part of the design, and is a very clumsy addition. The 
anonymous Flemish S¢ Jerome is curious from the odd 
way the saint’s red hat is stuck on.a tree and his robe hangs 
from a branch. He is represented as emaciated, beating 
his breast with a stone. Mr. Burier’s JVazivity is ascribed 
to Luin ‘There is something of the Da Vinct witchery 
in the face of the Virgin, but the rest of the composition 
suggests a different school, and the division of the stable 
by the aid of wattles seems to be an afterthought. The three 
pictures of the Ziree Martyrs are also said to be Luini’s 
work, although no trace of his ordinary manner is to be 
observed in the various scenes. The Virgin and Child by 
Cima DA CONEGLIANO is one of those pictures in which 
beauty was ignored by the painter on principle. The 
Virgin and Child Enthroned with Saints, by Moretro of 
Brescia, may not be included among inspired works, but it 
claims respect for its skilful treatment. It is well put 
The Virgin and Child are seated beneath a 
canopy on a throne placed upon a base of black-and-white 
marble. -A long strip of green tapestry is carried from the 
throne downwards in front. At the base are two figures in 
grey ; one is St. Louis of France, and the other is said to 
be St. ExizABeTH of Hungary. The Virgin is in a red 
robe, which contrasts with the grey below. It is not often 
a picture is seen in which so much depends on the balance 
of colours and figures. The treatment is almost suggestive 
of an independent school. The Virgin and Child by 
Manrecna is a strange work. The face of the Virgin no 
longer affords any trace of the colours, for it is now little more 
than a ground. But we may imagine what they were like 
There is far more difficulty about the expression. ‘The litthe 
picture suggests that it is one of the painter’s experiments 
in perspective, and was originally placed in some unusual 
position, for which the lines were calculated. JOHN 
Betuinrs Virgin and Child is almost as bright as if 
painted recently, and the style might be called modern. 
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ALBRECHT ALTDORFER’S /Vativity is as remarkable for 
the care shown in depicting.a’ ruined building as for the 
figures, but similar attention to architectural detail marks 
several pictures on the same wall. The name of Huco 

‘ VAN DER GOEs is sure to excite sympathy as long as the 

fine picture of his madness by E. WauTERs exists. His 
Virgin and Child has excellent work in the beautiful robes 
and the screen. 
St. Augustine and Scenes in his Life—would be valuable 
if it had to depend on the costumes. They are painted in 
the most painstaking manner, and deserve to be considered 
as authoritative copies of the rich vestments in use at the 
time. 
if they occurred in the fifteenth century, and this gives 
opportunity to introduce many portraits of contemporaries. 
Another attractive costume piece is the Adoration of the 
Magt, by MaxsusE ; but the metalwork, heraldry, illumina- 
tions, embroidery, &c., appear as if they gave more 
pleasure to the artist. The time MasuseE spent on the 
golden crowns, sceptres, jewels and vases would have 
enabled him to vroduce an ordinary picture. An interest- 
ing old garden forms the background in Drertck Bovut’s 
picture, and is the best part of it. Hans Batpuneo’s Pie/a 
is evidence of the decline of good principles. The Cruc- 
jixton of HENDRIK BiEzs has better figures, but as little 
reverence. St. JOHN appears to be delivering a long dis- 
course with due deliberation. ,Hans MEmLING’s Virgin 
and Child Enthroned is evidence of the painter’s skill in 
dealing with light and shade. There is a childlike daring 
in parts—such as the laughing angel—which the painter of 
the “chasse” at Bruges might have inherited from the 
Medieval miniaturists. 


AMERICAN TENEMENT-HOUSES.* 


Ad. the last Congress of this Association the privilege was 

given me of exhibiting plans for securing in future tene- 
ment-houses an avoidance of the main evils of the present 
tenement-houses of New York, Brooklyn and Jersey City, &c. 
The plans then exhibited illustrated a system of concentrated 


residence which I had worked. out after, first, discovering the | 


cause of New York’s and adjacent cities peculiar tenement- 
house evils (viz. the street-and-lot system of those cities, as I 
showed before this Association thirteen years since) ; and then, 
second, as that cause, once established, is not readily remov- 
able, the plans here exhibited resulted from working out a 
method or system which, while useful everywhere, is also prac- 
ticable on the lots most prevalent in those cities, yet by which 
their peculiar tenement-house evils can in future buildings be 
avoided ; and this while also giving, when thought desirable, 
the same high rate of concentration, four families on a floor on 
each 25 by I00 feet lot, as is now common. 

But I found that the plans here exhibited last year were not 
readily understood by some of the audience interested in the 
subject, and that there was need of plain directions showing 
how to build tenement-houses which would avoid tenement- 
house evils; directions which could be understood without 
plans, as well as give the reason for each feature—a thing 
which plans usually do not, and indeed most often cannot give ; 
directions which any owner or builder can follow who has 
command of one and a half or more lots; yet directions 
which, by ignoring all lines of lots, confine attention to the ends 
to be gained in careful planning, for all localities and dimensions 
of site alike. 

The main evils of most tenement-houses and of most forms 
of a high concentration of residences I hold to be :—A lack of 
air and light sufficient in each room of each dwelling for 
healthful living ; or else a lack of such an independent control 
of the air and light supply as is required for convenience, 
comfort and seemly living ; a lack of a command of a through- 
and-through current of air through each dwelling ; iack of sun- 
shine ; lack of privacy ; lack of facilities for carrying on home 
work, whether domestic or other; lack of quiet; lack of 
freedom from overlooking ; and lack of a place for and facilities 
for recreation, especially for children. 

To secure these advantages, while at the same time keeping 
up a high rate of numbers housed on a given space of ground, 
a must, as the system shows, observe the following simple 
rules :-— 

_ 1. In planning buildings, begin, not with the exterior dimen- 
Sions or form, but with the interior needs, and, therefore, what- 
ever the size of the rooms, leave one end of every room 


i paper by Mr. E. T. Potter, read before the Congress of the 
American Social Science Association, Saratoga, 


The larger work by Huco— Coronation of 


The incidents in the saint’s career are represented as | 


exposed to the outer air, although the room may be shut3in by 
other rooms in the rear and on both sides, and by rooms below 
and above it; this will secure, by a window or windows in 
this end, not only light and air, but direct outdoor light and 
air. 

2. In combining two rooms to form a dwelling, see that 
their ends, thus left open, face in opposite directions ; this will 
secure, when the windows are set open and the door between 
the rooms, a command of.a through-and-through current of air. 
All additional rooms should be similarly combined, so that the 
dwelling is never more than two rooms deep, and so that it 
always has thus at command a through-and-through draught of 
air, and convenience will be increased if the partitions of 


| Opposite rooms be placed not in line with one another, but so- 


that each room can open into two others in the rear or in front 
of it. 

3. Join together such dwellings of two or more rooms in 
rows whose longitudinal axes are on the line of the meridian ; 
this will secure sunshine throughout the spaces between the 
rows of dwellings. Where the buildings are of more than one 
storey the stairs should, in order to be light and well-aired,. 
occupy the position but not necessarily the size of one of the 
rooms. 

4. To insure that the sunshine entering the space between 
the rows of dwellings may further enter the rooms, bow out 
each room front, like the bow of a ship for instance, so that 
the windows on the sunny side of such a bow-out may be as- 
nearly as pessible at right angles to the sun’s rays at the hour 
they fall on that place. And, further, gradually diminish the 
size east and west of the rooms towards one end of the rows,. 
and increase such depth in the rooms towards the other end of 
the rows, so that the spaces between the rows become of a 
wedge shape, and wider at the end toward the sun. The 
shorter the rows the more easily this can be conveniently done, 
the longer the rows and the narrower relatively the interspace 
between them, and also the higher the houses, the shorter will 
be the time of sun exposure thus secured. Where the inter- 
spaces are very wide in proportion to the length of the rows 
and the height of the houses, it will not, on the other hand, be 
necessary to use this feature. ‘ae 

5. Privacy will be furthered by the necessity implied by the 
conditions above named; because, in order to secure front: 
and rear facing rooms, and command of uninterrupted com- 
munication between them, so as to secure a free command of a 
through-and-through passage of air at all times, we cannot 
have long corridors communicating with many rooms, such as 
are common in hotels and public buildings, and are found to be 


‘usually preventive of complete privacy, as well as to be often 


noisy, if uncarpeted or used by any but a few comparatively 
silent people. Privacy will be also furthered in proportion as 
the windows of one dwelling cannot overlook those of another ; 
as, for instance, if all the windows are on the southerly sides 
only of the bow-outs, they will be screened from view from 
other windows in the same row, and from the majority of the 
windows of the row opposite. Privacy, security and convenience 
can be furthered by using not only speaking-tubes, letter-boxes,. 
chain-bolts, &c, but also by having perforated eye-pieces on 
the doors as in Germany, and using indicating dials, which can 
be set to show that the occupant of the dwelling is in or out or 
where and how long he will be absent, &c. ; 

6. Facility for home work of a domestic nature, such as 
washing and ircning, will be furthered if each dwelling is pro- 
vided not only with water laid on, but, on the roof of each 
building, with a clothes’-drying and bleaching space. And if a 
portion of such a space be assigned for the sole use of each 
dwelling, and be screened off from the view of occupants of 
other like spaces by louvre partitions which allow of the pas- 
sage of air only, privacy of domestic work will still more be 
furthered. Again, if each dwelling has a small private dumb- 
waiter to take linen to and from the clothes’-drying space, or 
bring up fuel or food supplies, or materials of any kind, the 
privacy of home-life not only, but of any home- pursued industry, 
will be furthered. And such industries will be still further 
aided if electric or other power, as well as water and gas, be 
laid on for each dwelling. Economy, convenience and privacy 
will be still furthered if each dwelling has its separate food and 
fuel cellar, as hereafter described. ; 

7. If, further, the clothes’-drying spaces, while left open at 
the sides for the free passage of air to dry the clothes, yet are,. 
except a small portion, left open for bleaching, roofed over by a 
flat asphalted roof or terrace, a playground for children and am 
airy recreation space for all will be afforded. 

8. And if, further, the railings, which must be added to keep. 
children from falling off such terrace, be set in a few inches, 
and the space outside the railing be given to flower-boxes,. 
which may be tended through proper openings which can ‘be 
unlocked and opened in the railing, every family may have a 
small garden bed and have in some measure whatever of plea- 
sure and recreation, and of gentle or thrifty or instructive 
influence may attend the culture of flowers and plants. _ 

If, further, small fan-shaped balconies in the open air are 
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added to the windows of the dwellings, invalids or older persons 
who do not care to mount to the playground can still on them 
sit in the open air ; and in New York, and in places where a 
sea breeze or other breeze prevails from a direction nearly or 
quite on the line of the meridian, there enjoy such breeze. 

And if, further, such balconies are provided with light 
louvre blinds, by which they can at pleasure be shut in from 
the sun, or from too much light, while yet admitting of a free 
passage of air, yet which can be folded back out of the way 
when not wanted in use, such balconies and the rooms behind 
them can be well shaded in summer. If of small projection, 
balconies will cast little or no shadow on the rooms beneath 
them in winter when sunshine is most desired, as then the sun 
in northern latitudes travels so low that the shadows are much 
inclined away from the perpendicular ; and in summer, when 
the sun’s rays are more vertical, the deeper shadows then cast 
by the balconies will give a shade to the rooms beneath them, 
grateful at that season. d 

And if, further, a canvas or other awning be stretched 
across the top of the interspace between the rows of dwellings, 
to shade them, as Oriental bazaars are shaded from the hot 
sun of summer, in the middle of the day, comfort will be further 
promoted. ’ 

9. If, further, the entrance to the interspace between the 
rows of dwellings, through which is the way of approach toth 
to the dwellings on the ground floor and to the staircases giving 
access to the dwellings on the upper floors, be through a hand- 
some portal on the street such as those usual for a hotel or fine 
apartment-house or private dwelling, and if the neatness of 
those entering, or the care of a janitor, keeps such portal and 
entrance-way neatly, the evil of discredit to the home from the 
mode or appearance of its approach will be wholly absent. 


FAMOUS PANORAMAS. 


T is stated by the Zzmes correspondent in Paris that M. 
Germain Bapst delivered an interesting lecture the other 
day to the Société Historique of the St. Tinion Club on pano- 
ramas. ‘The invention, he said, was due to a painter named 
Robert Barker, who lived in Edinburgh towards the close of 
the last century. In 1785 he was imprisoned for debt in the 
Scotch capital. His cell was lighted by an air-hole in one of 
the corners, which left the lower part of the room in such dark- 
ness that he could not read the letters sent to him. He found, 
however, that when he placed them against the part of the wall 
lighted by the air-hole the words became very distinct. The 
effect was most striking. It occurred to him that if a picture 
were placed in a similar position it would have a wonderful 
effect. Accordingly, on his liberation he made a series of 
experiments, which enabled him to improve his invention ; and 
on June 19, 1787, he obtained a patent in London, which 
established his claim to be the inventor of the panorama. The 
London artists spoke with great contempt of Barker’s exhibition. 
Panoramas had nothing to do with art. They were industrial 
speculations, and nothing more. However, the opinions of the 
connoisseurs did not prevent the public from rushing in crowds 
to seé those exhibited in the Rotunda in Leicester Square, 
among which were a view of the English fleet at Portsmouth 
and the naval battle of June 1, 1795, the Battle of Aboukir, and 
other battles. 
After his success in London Barker became connected with 
Robert Fulton, so well known in connection with the history of 
steam navigation. In 1796 he also introduced panoramas into 
France, while Barker exhibited his London pictures in Holland 
and the great German cities. Everywhere he was well received 
by the public, but the Press was not so unanimously in his 
favour. Thus a Hamburg paper said :—‘“ The view of the 
port of Hamburg, with its innumerable ships, seen from the top 
6f the Baumhaus ona bright day, is infinitely more striking 
than the panoramas of Barker.” ; 
Robert Fulton sold the patent he had obtained in France to 
M. Thuyer, and it was with the proceeds that he was able to 
devote his attention to the utilisation of the steam-engine in 
navigation. Thuyer had two rotundas constructed on the 
Boulevard Montmartre, in front of the arcade which still bears 
the name of the Passage des Panoramas. There were exhibited 
pictures by Pierre Prévost and Constant Bourgeois. The 
Colosseum overlooking the Regent’s Park was erected in 
London at immense cost and opened in 1829. The first view 
exhibited in it was one of London taken from the dome of 
St. Paul’s. This was followed by a view of Rome, and after- 
wards by one of Paris. j 
According to M. Bapst, it was Colonel Langlois who made 
the first great improvements In panoramic exhibition, The 
view of the Battle'of Navarino was the first exhibited on the 
new plan. The picture was so skilfully combined with material 
objects placed in front of it that the eye could not discover the 
junction. The illusion was almost perfect. In speaking of the 
panoramas still exhibited, M. Bapst referred to the view of Rio 


Janeiro, by Messrs. Morelle and Lanycrock, the bombardment 


of the Fort d’Issy, by Philippoteaux, in the Rotonde of the 

Champs Elysées, and the Bataille de Rezonville, by Messrs. 

Neuville and Detaille, in the Rotonde of the Rue de Berry. 
The lecturer said that the latter was the best executed and 


most perfect work of the kind. The jury of the last Exhibition 
conferred on it the Grand Prix @’Honneur, the first ever awarded 
to a panoramic painting. 


In concluding, M. Bapst said that it 
would be enough to enumerate the names of the great painters 
who had devoted their talents to the production of panoramas 
to prove that they were not to be placed among the inferior 
works of art. They required for their production not only solid 
and brilliant qualities, but special knowledge and consummate 
skill in overcoming difficulties which were not encountered by 
the ordinary landscape painter. 


CROSSES IN CHURCHES. 


dais incumbent of All Saints, Forest Gate, applied in the 

Consistory Court of the diocese of St. Albans for a 
faculty confirming the placing of a cross in the church of All 
Saints ona stone ledge in the east wall of the church above 
the Communion Table, and not appearing to form part of it. 
The churchwardens opposed the petition. 

The cross, which was a plain one, was placed on a stone 
ledge in the east wall of the church above the Communion 
Table. It was subscribed for by members of the congregation: 
and presented by them, with a request that the incumbent 
should place it where it was then placed. The churchwardens 
objected to the cross being placed there, and some correspund- 
ence took place on the subject. Application was accordingly 
made by the incumbent for a faculty confirming the placing of 
the cross there. The churchwardens objected to the faculty 
being granted, on the ground that the cross was placed on a 
shelf or retable at the back of and immediately above the 
Communion Table without a faculty or other lawful authority, 
that the shelf or retable appeared to form part of the Com-. 
munion Table, that the cross was so placed as to appear to: 
form one of the ornaments of the Communion Table, that the: 
cross in the position it occupied in the church was not a lawful 
church ornament, and that it was inexpedient and likely to. 
cause scandal and offence. On the part of the incumbent, it 
was denied that the shelf or retable appeared, or was intended 
to appear, part of the Communion Table, or that it was made to. 
appear as one of the, ornaments of the Communion Table, or 
that the cross was pladsd there without lawful authority, or that 
it was inexpedient or li#tely to cause scandal or offence. It was 
contended in support of the petition that the ledge could not be 
said to appear to form part of the Communion Table, but it was 
some height above the table, and was an increased or enlarged 
projection of a stone band which runs round the church, The 
Communion Table was a wooden table. 

Mr. Jeune, Q.C., the Chancellor of St. Albans, in giving 
judgment, said he had been to see the church. There was a 
stringcourse, 3 feet 3 inches from the ground at the top 
of a skirting or dado. Over the Communion Table the string- 
course was broadened into a ledge. The stringcourse and 
ledge were of stone, and formed part of the permanent fabric of — 
the church. The Communion Table stood beneath the ledge. 
The Communion Table was a wooden table, and was covered 
with a cloth. Different people might take different views as to . 
the appearance of the ledge. In his view the appearance could 
not mislead anyone into thinking that the ledge formed part of 
the Communion Table. Its material and colour were different. 
He thought that the cross placed in that position was legal. 

The faculty asked for was accordingly granted. 


TESSERAs. 


Allegory in Architecture, 


HE word allegory at first sight does not appear to relate to” 
architecture ; for, although the public buildings of all 
ages and countries are covered with emblems and allegorical 
figures, still they must be considered as belonging to sculpture 
or as ornaments, rather than as component parts of the 
buildings ; and they are as completely independent of archi- 
tecture as that art is of them. Allegory, in fact, belongs only 
to those arts which are direct imitations of nature; and it 
consists in making the forms of natural objects express 
abstract ideas. Notwithstanding this, though architecture is 
not an art of imitation, there are some cases in which it has 
been applied to allegory ; though, as the iceas susceptible of 
architectural expression are as few asthe figures and signs that 
compose its language, instances of this kind are of rare occur- 
rence. One genuine architectural allegory was to be met with 
in the temples of Virtue and Honour, which were built by 
Marcellus at Rome, and the situation of which conveyed not 
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only an emblematic meaning, but a moral lesson. Marcellus, 
having wished to dedicate the riches he brought from Sicily, 
was prevented from carrying his original design into execution 
by the high priest (whom he had, nevertheless, previously 
endeavoured to propitiate), under the pretext that one temple 
could not hold both divinities. He therefore built two, so 
arranged, side by side, that it was necessary to pass through 
the temple of Virtue in order to reach that of Honour: wish- 
ing to make it understood, that by virtue alone honour can be 
attained. Thse temples were situated near the gate Capena. 
Other temples were likewise constructed to convey allegorical 
ideas—such as the temple of Vesta built by Romulus, and the 
one dedicated to the same goddess at Mantinea ; the plan of 
both being derived from the figure of a burning hearth. A 
circular temple, dedicated to the sun, in Thrace, had for its 
model the disk of that luminary. A symbolic meaning is also 
discoverable in other antique edifices ; such as in the portico 
of Olympia, dedicated to the seven liberal arts; where, 
according to Plutarch, any verses spoken or recited were 
repeated seven different times by an echo. A temple of 
Mercury, represented on a medal of the Emperor Aurelian, 
may be admitted into this class. This edifice, instead of being 
supported by columns, rested upon Hermes, or Termini as 
they are now called. Upon its pediment were represented a 
dog, a cock and a tongue; figures which signify fidelity, alert- 
ness and eloquence. Such are examples of the kind of allegory 
of which architecture is susceptible. The monuments of 
Egyptian art, the construction of which was directed by the 
priests, presented, perhaps, similar symbols to the mind, and 
were once intelligible te everybody. Their meaning is now 
lost, but may be recovered, as well as the art of deciphering 
their hieroglyphics. This grand method of describing thoughts 
and employing immense characters to fix them for ever, 
might well belong to the national. genius of Egypt. From 
examples like these, some people of 2 systematic spirit have 
imagined that all architecture might be reduced to an allegory 
and clothed in an emblematic veil. According to them, archi- 
tecture having sprung, like other arts, from religious worship, 
must have participated in those mysterious emblems, which 
they consider to have been invented only to hide or preserve 
the precious deposit of truths of all kinds. They do not see in 
a pediment merely the representation of a roof, or the roof 
itself; but, by the chance resemblance of a necessary shape 
to a geometrical figure, the pediment becomes in their eyes a 
mysterious triangle, emblematic of divinity. Columns, to 
them, are no longer supports required to sustain architraves 
and superstructures; they fancy th-‘y owe their origin to 
sacrificial stones, to Hermes, to sym" ;'to the first statues of 
the gods, &c. In the like manner, pedestals become altars ; 
and friezes, entablatures, modillions, cornices and capitals, 
which have been decorated with allegorical designs, allegories 
in themselves. Thus, by an absurd transposition of simple 
ideas, and by neglecting to distinguish between accidental and 
essential parts, architecture becomes totally changed, and the 
result produced is mistaken for the principle producing it. 
These strange systems, which scarcely merit refutation, arise 
from the ignorant and false ideas that are entertained con- 
cerning allegory. 


The Crusades and Architecture. 


The idea which began to prevail among the inhabitants, 
especially of Italy and of France, that, in the thousandth year 
after His birth, our Saviour was to reappear, and the destruc- 
tion of this globe to take place, must have produced a consider- 
able interruption to architecture, by causing a total suspension 
of all new sacred structures, and even neglect of those already 
existing, until the period of the millennium had passed by, and 
men, again recovering from their fright and shaking off their 
torpur, felt ashamed of their long neglect of holy edifices. 
Everywhere, again, they began to repair and rebuild churches 
and monasteries in greater numbers and on a grander scale 
than before ; so that in every country we find a greater number 
of fine churches founded in. the century subsequent to the 
millennium than at any other period. Among many others of 
which the precise date cannot be ascertained were—at Parma, 
its magnificent dome, only finished in 1106; near Venice, in 
the island of Torcello, the magnificent church of Santa Maria, 
begun by Orso Orsiolo, bishop of Torcello, in 1008 ; at Florence, 
San Miniato, begun in 1013; at Pisa, the dome, begun in rors ; 
at Chartres, in 1020, the cathedral was rebuilt; St. Benigne of 
Dijon, begun in 1005; at Toulouse, the vast church of St. 
Saturnin ; and at old Carcassone, the lofty Lombard cathedral, 
founded about the same time ; at Cologne, almost all the fine 
churches in the Lombard style which that city so justly boasts ; 
in Normandy, at Caen, the two princely abbeys of St. Stephen 
and of the Holy Trinity, built by Duke William previous to 
the invasion of England; and even at Jerusalem, in to49, the 
repairs of the church of the Holy Sepulchre, defaced by the 
Saracens. In less than a century after the millennium, the 
rage for the crusades, by causing throughout Europe, among 
the great and wealthy, not only a new religious fervour, and 


wish to prepare both soul and body for the long and perilous 
journey, or to make amends for staying at home by religious 
gifts more liberal than before, but necessitating a general sale, 
at a low rate, of domains and. fiefs, that none but the clergy 
could purchase, for the equipment of the chiefs and the little 
armies which each hailed in his suite, gave to the church an 
augmentation of estates, revenue and power ; and, consequently, 
produced in every country an increase of religious structures 
beyond all former precedent. The same circumstance even 
caused, somewhat later and more circuitously, an improvement 
in civil architecture. The lords bound for the Holy Land, 
besides alienating their domains to the church, often sold 
enfranchisements and privileges to the cities under their juris- 
diction ; and often, also, those cities took advantage of the 
absence of their lords to usurp such without their consent. 
Generally they were supported in their usurpation by the 
sovereign, anxious to create a new body that should counter- 
balance that of the barons: and as, in these cities, industry 
and wealth increased with independence, their rich citizens and 
their municipal government began to want, and to erect, 
edifices for civil purposes, extensive and magnificent. From 
the cities of the Adriatic, and in Lombardy, where commerce, 
wealth and a municipal administration first developed them- 
selves, and where we see the first magnificent town-halls, we 
can trace that species of buildings somewhat later to the cities 
in Germany called Imperial because wrested from the juris- 
diction of the great vassals, and only holding from their common 
chief, the Emperor ; later still, from thence to those of Belgium ; 
to Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp; and last of all, to Holland 
and to Amsterdam. Indeed, while in other countries the 
barons, even when at home, continued only to reside in the 
castles on their estates, widely aloof from the vulgar contami- 
nation of the cities in the little commonwealths that by degrees 
grew out of the wrecks of the Lombard kingdom, the smallness 
of the state, and the greater security of the capital, began 
sooner than elsewhere to make the nobles themselves abandon 
the sullen seclusion of the country for the advantages of the 
city, and to erect the tall towers—the last distinguishing mark 
of their superiority—in the very midst of the lower dwellings of 
the citizens. Of these towers Bologna still preserves a few, and 
Pavia a whole host. 


Influence of Material in Sculpture. 


The sculptor should compose and design his statue or group 
with especial reference to this: taking the materials, generally, 
under two heads, as marble, stone or other substances to be 
carved, and metal. The respective capabilities of these 
materials should be carefully considered. It is not the fact that 
a statue, however well composed, is fitted for whichever mode 
of execution, carving or casting, may be determined upon. It 
must be obvious on a little reflection that bronze lends itself to 
the display of energetic action, in works in the round, much 
more readily than marble. In the former the limbs may be 
stretched out to their full extent, if necessary, unsupported by 
any of those unsightly stays which are absolutely necessary in 
marble ; but which after all, while they clog the lines and 
deface the composition, frequently do not fulfil their object of 
securing the safety of the work. It may be received as a 
general rule that for casting or works in bronze the style of open 
composition may be employed. On the other hand, a work in 
marble or stone requires support in all its parts ; and, therefore, 
demands such a compact style of composition as shall secure, 
without too prominent an exhibition of the contrivance by 
which it is effected, the strength of the whole. Bronze, also, is 
well adapted to show clearly against a sky background ; and 
the work intended for such open situation should be designed 
with reference to this condition. The limbs, for instance, 
should be defined, so as to show the action clearly at a distance. 
He would be a bold and a very injudicious sculptor who would 
attempt to execute such a work in marble as the well-known 
Mercury, in bronze, of Giovanni Bologna; while in bronze the 
artist could insure all the qualities he required in a statue 
representing the Messenger of the Gods, springing on his 
mission through the air. Lightness, movement, energetic 
action, all proper and essential to the illustration of his subject, 
are fully expressed. The arms are free, one leg is thrown out 
behind as the body leans forward, and the whole is supported 
on the ball of one foot. Such a work could not have been so 
treated in marble, while in bronze all this lightness and. action 
are combined with perfect safety and security of the parts. The 
Apollo Belvedere, though we only know it as a marble statue, 
is composed quite upon the principle that applies to a bronze 
statue ; and it is remarkable that some of the best judges, 
amongst them Flaxman, have given the opinion that this cele- 
brated work is a copy of a bronze. The statue representing 
Perseus holding out the Head of Medusa, by Benvenuto Cellini, 
affords an example of that open quality of treatment adapted to 
works in metal. The extended arm with the great weight 
grasped in the hand can be safely executed in this material ; 
whereas in marble, if the same composition is preserved, some 
artificial support would’ have to be found, as is the case in the 
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Apollo, from drapery or sother accessory, but by.which the free. 


action’ and |the expression, and intention of the figure would be 
very materially impaired. If the group-of the Ladioon and-his 
Sons appears. precisely as its, author left it, the same remark 
might apply to it. For it seems improbable that the, sculptor 
who designed that remarkable composition would, in a;work in 


marble, have carried the right ‘arm‘of ‘the principal figure, to | 
say nothing of the others, so- far out of the composition.” It is } 


known, however, that this arm is’ altogether a comparatively 
modern restoration; and the doubt is:strengthened by the fact 


that there is.a fracture in the hair at the top of the head, which. 


affords some reason for the suspicion that the arm was originally 
bent at the elbow, turned back ix the agony of suffering and by 
the contortions of the serpent-monster, till the hand touched the 
head. The names of the sculptors who executed this work are 
given by Pliny, who also tells us that the group is in one entire 
block of marble. This is not the case. The joints of the 
several blocks may be plainly seen in the original. The fact of 
Pliny having recorded the names of the'sculptors who executed 
the group is no proof that the work was not a copy. Still, 
there is no reason to doubt its. originality as a.work in marble 
but from the circumstance referred, to, and if the supposition 
that the arm was differently composed be true, all doubt on that 
‘head would be instantly removed. ‘The principle of design in 
marble differs from this, inasmuch ‘as, the sculptor should 
endeavour so to arrange the parts of: his work that the lighter 
and more delicate details, as tlie ‘extremities and any flying 
drapery, should derive support from the'parts near them, The 
hands should be so arranged that, without its appearing to have 
been a studied expedient, each finger should have a rest at 
some point; and it is scarcely:necessary to, tell how important 
an element in expression are the;,hands, and how well it is 
worthy a sculpior’s care that they should not be exposed to 
injury. 
Cosmopolitan Art, 


The unity which marked early art was, in great measure, 
the result of servitude united with inability ; the incoherent 
diversity found in mcdern art is the license of abused liberty, 
with the confident presumption of, acquired facility. In the 
earliest art the individual artist is merged in a common and 
prescribed type: in the art of the present day each artist, if he 
have an individuality, boldly asserts it ; if none, he assumes the 
individuality of some other man, Thus, while academies are 
multiplied, schools of art are extinct : art has become individual 
in ceasing to be’ national. In literature the diversity of lan- 
guage is a barrier by which'the thought of one kingdom is 
prevented’ from! overflowing the’ frontier of the neighbouring 
nation, and thus a national literature may subsist after a 
national art has become lost. | The: language and appliances of 
art are. alike in. all, countries ; the mode, of academic study is 
little varied ; pictures require no translation to be understood ; 
and examples of every school are, either brought into the 
galleries of each nation, or the,student, through the facilities of 
travelling, goes himself to the great centres and original 
sources whence each school sprang. The obvious and inevitable 
. tendency is thus to assimilate all national diversities. Artists 
who have studied in Rome, Bologna or Venice become cosmo- 
politan, and, returning home, widen the art of their country 
from nationality into universality: It thus becomes a question 
how far a strictly and exclusively, national art is now possible. 
Art, like government and religion, when, unthwarted, naturally 
tends to individualism ; and in art, even more than in literature 
and politics, existing agencies are merging the narrow classifi- 
cation of nationalities into the wider manifestations of general 
humanity. ou IO OH HiW-Y 


Plant Forms in Decoration. 


The scientific botanist..recommends his pupil to provide 
himself with a pocket lens of about half an inch focus, and a 
few quires of paper; the former to assist him in examining, 
and'the latter in drying the fresh specimens he may collect. 
The architect, however, requires a gréater Knowledge of living 
plants ‘than of dead ones ; leaves and: flowers, after they have 
been’ flattened, are of little use, as the undulations and the 
beauty of the forms are lost.|; Lindley, says, ‘‘ The apparently 
flat surfaces of Jeaves and petals, are only, segments of large 
circles. This is a necessary, consequence of the primitive 
spheroidal form of vegetable tissue, which, in whatever way it 
may develop itself, must always bé bounded externally by the 
curved sides’ of the parenchyma.” ''The form of the leaf, the 
disposition. and projection of’ the’ veins, the position of the 
leaves upon the stem, the form| and‘ character of the stem, the 
flowers and the fruit are all-of moment, and) require to be care- 


fully studied. It is also important that/the name of each plant, 
selected, for -a capital. for, instance; should be, given ; that of | 


the order will not suffice, because the leaves. vary in form ;, and 
although the leaves of one plant may be well adapted, those of 
another belonging to the same order may be entirely unsuited 
to the ‘purpose. The plants collected should be kept in a tin 
case until they have been accurately copied whilst they are 


strict accordance with Nature’s'rules: 


fresh, as the forms.of theiz several ,parts, disappear when they 


«dre dried; The principles to be followed in imitating Nature 
are those which. she, herself adopts, in, the organisation or 


arrangement of her works}; nd~abortions, imperfections, or 
peculiarities, ought, to _be“%copféd, but the architect’s object 
should be “.to make things” not as Nature makes them, but as 

she would make*them”* Perfect foliage, flowers and vegetable — 
forms’€opied in decoration mist be distributed and applied in 
For example, if we have 
a square panel or space, and.desire to decorate it. with the | 
leaves and fruit of the oak-+-to take,a branch from the tree and 
lay it upon the panel :would produce, an exact imitation. of 
Nature, but would show no design nor geometrical distribution ; 
if, however, the branch be geometrically disposed, i.e the leaves 

placed upon the ‘diagonal, and the fruit upon the diametric 

lines—the leaves and fruit would be’ fer se exact imitations, as 

they sometimes should be, although the design or arrangement ° 
of them in the panel'would be conventional. In Grecian and 

Roman. decorations, the foliage, fruit ‘and flowers were ‘varied 

according ‘to their use and) position, in the buildings... The 

panels at the side of the entrance, in, the exterior ofthe Pan- 

theon at Rome, the frieze round the exterior of the Temple of © 
Vesta at Tivoli, St. Paul’s Cathedral, and the upper entablature 

of the Banqueting House ‘at Whitehall, offer examples of 
excellent imitattons of foliage; fruit and flowers, arranged*in 

festoons or garlands, with ribands round their stems and stalks. 

This Classic system differs considerably from the Mediaval 

one > in the former; the festoons or-gaslands are heterogeneously 

mixed and stuck on the buildings,.or sculptured purposely to 

appear so, and sometimes the ribands are suspended from 

nails ;. but in the latter the foliage and fruit grow out of the 

stonework with all the regularity of Nature, whom the architects 

endeavoured to imitate ‘truthfully—the leaves and fruit of the 

maple, ivy, vine, oak, ‘strawberry’and many others, being 

exactly copied and arranged upon natural or geometrical prin- 

ciples. . In the best periods of architecture, désign or mental 

arrangement upon natural’ principles was universal, but in 

modern times it is mostly dictated by caprice, fancy and chaace, 

except in.those instances in which the decorations have been , 
copied from the antique; the best. examples of which with 

always. be esteemed, because their forms have been’ derived 

from nature. oe 


 Fluting of Columns... 
It is not because a column is so-many diameters in height 


a base, or the contrary; but if for any valid reasons at all, foc 
very different ones. In the voluted and foliaged styles, the~ 
capitals ‘of which are so much more delicate and ornate, 
mouldings for the bases of the columns become necessary— - 
not on the whimsical pretence assigned by Vitruvius, but to. 
produce consistency of character and harmony above and: 
below, and likewise for the purpose of rendering the foot of 
the column of such diameter as shall make it correspond: 
pretty nearly with the greater diameter of the capital, as other- 
wise the column would seem top-heavy. Inthe Doric colnm +: 
the agreement is obtained between the two extremities in a 
different way : the column is in,fact\as wide above as below— 
that) is, taking its echinus as, its, upper diameter; for th: 
expansion of the capital is occasioned only by the contractioa 
of the upper part of the shaft and the hypotrachelion. In the 
voluted style, on the contrary, thé average width of the face of 
the capital is ‘one half more than ‘the lower diameter of the: 


| shaft, and consequently requires‘to be counterbalanced by a 


base. The problem, it’ is. true; might be differently solved. 


We might, for instance, get rid of the base by increasing ‘the 


lower diameter to the proportions assigned to that member ;. 
yet this would be nothing,more, or less than shortening the 
column, ,and as it would require to be tapered accordingly, 
would be only placing a Doric shaft beneath a voluted capital. 
In like manner the mode of fluting is neither exactly arbitrary 
nor is it merely habit which“recommends arrise fluting for the 
Doric and fillet fluting for the other'two styles. Consistency of 


' character, without which there. can ‘be no style, demands. it 
| Inthe Doric, which is marked: by'breadth and by lines’ andi 


plane surfaces, shallow dlutings, forming arrises or ridges on. 
the general face of the shaft, harmonise with all the rest, and 


serve to carry on the leading yexpression ; but such flutings 


wolld be utterly, at. variance with the: curved, mouldings of 
different kinds employed in the other styles. They would Jook | 
poor and harsh when brought into contrast with the spirals of 
the Ionic capital and the tori of the base, In order to’: make 
them accord with these, and to keep up harmony between the 


\concavities and convexities, they must be made. deeper, ‘and 
their sections be made to describe’ fuller, Curves ; and as. they 
| must of,course be narrower, they, must be increased in number, 
and have spaces or fillets leit between them. By these means 
the whole shaft acquires admirable delicacy and richness,owing 


to the greater number and depth of the shadows, as well as to 
the effect of the intervening fillets, which,are necessary, if only 
to balance by their light the quantity of shadow. ~~ ‘ase 


that it is to be fluted.according to this or that, manner, to have. _. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir the railway schemes in Edinburgh are carried out in 
their entirety, and the beauty of the city is sacrificed to the 
greed of shareholders and hotel-keepers, it will not be the 
fault of the societies of artists. Monday last was a day of 
deputations for the Town Council. The unreformed 
Scottish Academy appeared, with Sir WiLLiam FETTES 
Douctas at the head. The president was in a facetious 
mood, which meant an infliction for all who had to listen ; 
ibut after the narration of legends which had reference to 
ithe first French Revolution, Sir WiLL1AM condescended to 
‘touch the question. He said he did not come to proffer 
new arguments, but there was an argument that everyone 
thad more or less heard stated, that the Princes’ Street 
‘Gardens and the amenity of Edinburgh generally were more 
valuable to the citizens than millions in Bank of England 
stock or Government security. It is to be hoped the presi- 
-dent will not be engaged as a witness by the opponents of 
‘the railway Bills, for we fear a Parliamentary committee 
would not be convinced by such statements. The repre- 
‘sentatives of the local architectural association came next, 
-and protested against any encroachment on the gardens, 
unless in the interests of the public. A desire was also 
expressed to have copies deposited of the plans, elevations, 
-and drawings of the proposed Waverley Station, but as such 
-documents are not required by Standing Orders, it is not 
“likely the directors will run the risk of preparing them. The 
National Association for the Advancement of Art did not 
- fare well, for the members are evidently amateurs in dealing 
_-with a public question. .On being ‘asked whether the 
Association would give the companies more accommodation 
than the two existing lines in the gardens no answer could 
‘be given. Evidently the members had not rehearsed their 
-parts or anticipated the difficulties. The objection against 
a tunnel under Princes’ Street was said to be the destruction 
- of the trees, which, of course, was groundless. The Town 
Council, however, have decided to lodge petitions against 
the Bills ; but, as the grounds given are “in order to main- 
‘tain the Jocus standi, and conserve the interests of the city,” 
the opposition may be only formal. It remains to be seen 
whether the preservation of the gardens can be considered 
_as the interest of the city, that is, in a corporate sense. 


CommMiTTEES of the Society of French Artists having 
"sceen elected, the next question to be resolved is the con- 
stitution of the juries who will adjudicate on the works sent 
in to this year’s Salon. The committees have set their 
‘faces against the principle by which they were elected. 
There will be no appeal to the great body of members. 
Practically the jury will be elected by the committees. 
“There is no doubt that disturbing forces are at work in the 
Society. Some committee-men believe that a satisfactory 
issue Is only to be found by decisive conduct. On the 
- other hand, there are artists who out of policy allowed the 
elections to pass off quietly, but are resolved to make the 
- committees become the instruments of the general body. 
‘There is a revival of the question of reform in the regula- 
tions of the Salon, and unless much diplomacy is used to 
- conceal differences, this year does not promise well for the 
. Society. - 


THE budget of fine arts has been fixed by the French 
Senate at 8,106,450 frs. This sum may at first sight appear 
_a large amount to expend on art, but it must be said that the 
money has to be divided among a large number of esta- 
‘blishments. The national theatres are subsidised witha 
million and a half francs out of the money. The historic 
monuments require a sum nearly as large. Sévres receives 
-624,000 frs., the Gobelins 231,000, and Beauvais 116,000. 
“Then 25,000 frs. is given towards a national manufactory of 
‘mosaics. For works of art and decoration of public build- 
ings in Paris and the departments a million francs is allowed. 
Nearly a million is required for the Musées. Administra- 
tion is far less costly than in England. For the department 
of fine art 219,300 frs is credited, and inspection is put 
down at 189,709 frs. The Académie de France in Rome, 
which of late has teen held up by reformers as an abuse, 
<annot expend more '!an £52,200 frs., or about 6,000/ 
“The Ecole des Beaux-Arts in Paris costs 358,210 frs., the 


school of decorative arts 146,200 frs., and the architectural — 
school has a share in 63,000 frs. with other schools. The 
provincial art schools ‘cost 333,450 frs. ‘The conservatoire 
for music and declamatton in Paris needs only 258,700 frs., 
and the provincial branches and schools of music cost 
220,500 frs. Towards popular. concerts and musical 
societies a grant is made of. 55,000 frs., which cannot do 
much more than defray the cost of the medals and other 
prizes. All things considered the Art Department is con- 
ducted on cheaper terms than any other branch of the 
French Government. 


In the beginning of last year Lord Provost URE, of 
Glasgow, offered to give 20,000/. towards the erection of an 
art gallery in the city, provided a certain amount of money 
was subscribed towards the expenses. Although the year 
was supposed to be prosperous in Glasgow, his lordship’s 
proposal was not taken up. He could withdraw his offer, 
but he renews it under other conditions. ‘The Lord Provost 
will give 15,000/,, provided a sum of at least 45,0004. is sub- 
scribed within three months in sums of too/. and upwards, 
and these subscriptions may be made payable in one, two 
or three years, as may be preferred by the donors. Further, 
he will add 5,000/., making 20,000/. in all, provided the 
conditions named on December 23, 1889, and January 6, 
1890, are carried out: by April 6, 1891. The existing 
Corporation Gallery is unworthy of the city, and in none of 
the rooms can a picture be seen to advantage. The surplus 
from the International Exhibition amounts to 46,oc0/., 
which is applied to the erection of art galleries and museums. 
The Exhibition Association also proposes to raise additional 
funds of an equal amount, bringing the sum up to 92,000/, 
If the Lord Provost on one side, and the Association on 
the other, can combine their forces a very large sum ought 
to be collected by the end of the year, and. a satisfactory 
building could then be erected. 


Ir is not often a wise act can be credited to a French 
municipal council, and therefore the more praise is due to 
the worthies of Puy for what they have just done. The ancient 
town and the neighbourhood can afford endless delight to 
any geologist who has an interest in basalt, tufa, breccia, 
and other results of volcanic action. The district is better 
known to English scientists than to their French brethren. 
Of late French landscapists have been drawn to Puy, 
for the materials can be found there for many a view that 
will surprise visitors to the Salon. The municipal repre- 
sentatives are shrewd enough to know that the landscapists’ 
works are excellent advertisements, although it is not neces- 
sary to put a stamp on each of them. Where the artists go the 
travellers will follow, and a man or a woman who would 
venture to go as far as Puy from Paris can be assured of a 
reputation. dn order, therefore, to attract artists, the 
authorities have decided to turn some municipal premises, 
for which tenants were not to be found, into lodgings which 
will be offered gratuitously to artists as long as they are © 
employed in painting the scenery of the district. The 
example set by Puy will, no doubt, be followed elsewhere, 
and the search for the picturesque can then be conducte 
on economical principles. ! 


IF a story that is accepted in Paris can be taken as true 
it becomes evident that puritanism of a destructive type is 
not yet defunct in America. It appears that a painting by 
M. BouGuEREAU, the Return of Spring, was on exhibition 
in Omaha. The principal figure was a nude woman, who 
was surrounded by Amorini of the type which the artist 
finds it easy to produce. The picture was admired, and a 
clerk was grieved to Observe that young ladies were not 
shocked when they saw it. He accordingly destroyed the 
picture, and believed that in doing so he. was inspired by 
Heaven. It is difficult to determine how a culprit. of the 
kind is to be punished. The psychological experts: have 
discovered so many causes which make people irresponsible 
for their actions, it would be impossible, perhaps, to have the 
Omaha vandal convicted by his fellow citizens. But, as in 
England the fear of a sharp flogging has prevented virtuous 
youths from imitating the crime of the fellow who broke the 
Portland vase, we have no doubt that expectation of a 
similar consequence would saye French pictures in America, 
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GREET SCHOOLS FOR THE YARDLEY SCHOOL BOARD. 


MESSRS ESSEX & NICOL, Avchitects 
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CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


H. WHITEMAN RISING, Architect. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO, 314_FRIEZE FROM FIREPLACE. (H. WILSON AND 
ier ee F. W. POMEBR oY.) 


NO, 315.DECORATIONS OF A CEILING. [(S. WEBB.)] 


CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 


HIS church, of which we give an interior perspective 

view, has just been completed from the designs of 

Mr. H. Wuitreman RISING, architect, 104 Jeadenhall 

Street, and is situated in the University College Road, on 
the Tyndall’s Park Estate. 

The first contract, which consisted of the church with 
morth and south aisles, organ chamber, vestries and west 
porch, was executed by Messrs. James WILKINS & Son, 
builders, of Bristol. The second contract, consisting of 
nave seating, pulpit and chancel stalls, was executed in oak 
by Messrs, STEPHENS, Basrow & Co., of Bristol and 
London. 

The walls are built with Stapleton quarry stone in 
cubblework, faced externally with the local red stone laid 
in random range and rock-faced, the dressings to windows, 
&c., being Box ground Bath stone. The roofs are covered 
with AsHTON & GREEN’s permanent green slates. The 
mave arcade and all other interior stone-dressings are of 
‘Corsham Down Bath stone, the filling-in of spandrels, &c., 
being finished off with rough sand-faced stucco. 

The floors of nave, aisles, organ chamber and lower 
choir are executed in deal blocks, laid diagonally upon 
concrete. The upper choir and sanctuary floors are laid 
with tiles, executed by Messrs. CARTER, JOHNSON & Co., of 
Worcester, from special designs. 

The church and vestries are heated by warm-air, and 
the work was executed by Messrs. HADEN & Son, of Trow- 
bridge. Ail the inlet and outlet ventilators are under 
control, the latter being HoNEyMAN’s patent extract 
ventilators. The church is lighted by gas throughout ; the 
wrought-iron pendants and brackets were made by Messrs. 
SrropE & Co., of London. ~All the nave benches and 
chancel stalls are in oak. The pulpit is also in oak, with 
Bath stone base. The altar, which is of marble and 
alabaster, was executed by Messrs. FARMER & BRINDLEY, 
of Westminster, London. 


DESIGN FOR BOARD SCHOOL, YARDLEY. 


This design by Messrs. Essex & Nico obtained second 
premium in the recent competition. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE sixth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
hair. The attendance was small. 

Mr. H. D. SEARLES-WOOD called attention to the proposal 
of Mr. Blashill to organise another excursion to Italy this 
coming spring. He (the speaker) would be happy to receive 
the names of members who proposed to take part in it, and 
give all required information. The cost would amount to about 
25/7. per head, and the excursion would be conducted on the 
-same lines as those of previous years. 

Donations of pamphlets to the library by the authors, 
Mr. Percival Gordon Smith and Mr. W. H. White, were 
announced. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
f. H. Lane, H. O. Tarbolton, B. Danks, E. V. Cable, H. C. H. 
Blyth, T. Bass, J. R. Thorne, A. G. Wallace, W. J. Tapper, 
T. A. Braam, J. H. Shaw, Paul Waterhouse, A. Hall, C. W. 
(Maplesden, and M. T. E. Jackson. 


‘Mr. f. C. POWELL read a paper, from which we take the 


following, on 
The Uses of Opaque Glass in Decoration. 


In selecting a subject for the paper which I have the 
‘honour to read to you this evening, and understanding that 
you had lately been considering the subject of painted or trans- 
lucent glass, I thought I could not do better than turn to the 
uses of opaque glass, and attempt to explain the varied 
applications of it in decoration. | 

By selecting the word “opaque” one is able to embrace 


the various methods of ofus sectile, opus figlinum or pictorial 
mosaics ; ofus Grecanicum Cosmati, or geometrical mosaics ; 
and the use of enamel in the processes known as champlévé or 
cloisonné and painted enamel. 

It is generally considered that amongst the first uses of 
glass as a means of decoration, the opaque form of it was the 
earliest, and considerably earlier than translucent glass as we 
know it in window decoration. The beautiful little vases of 
various colours that we see in our museums, ornamented with 
zigzag bands of decoration of opaque white, yellow or turquoise, 
and which penetrate into the surface, are among the early 
examples of Greek and Egyptian work; and then there are 
various vessels, beads, amulets, &c., of different colour which 
have been found in such large quantities in Egypt and 
Phoenicia. In the British Museum are some flat pieces of 
opaque glass, polished to a perfectly smooth surface, some 
square, others oval, oblong and octagonal, many of which have 
bevelled edges, and measure about 14 inches by 1} inches, or 
2 inches by 1} inches, &c. These are of most beautiful 
colours—turquoise blue, ruby reds, orange, emerald green— 
whilst others are mottled with other colours, and others made 
in imitation of precious stones and marbles, and which it 
would be very difficult for any one but an expert to distinguish. 
The turquoise blue, made from copper, was a very favourite 
colour. 

Greek and Latin writers describe statues and obelisks 
10 feet, 30 feet and even 60 feet high, made of one, three, or 
four “emeralds, which were undoubtedly of glass. We learn 
from Pliny that the Romans in his time made many varieties 
of opaque glass, and he mentions particularly red, white and 
black. The Romans, we know, in early days were masters of 
many methods of uniting or flashing various colours one on 
another, and so produced what is known as “ cameo glass,” the 
best-known instance of which is the Portland vase. This is 
made by coating dark-blue opaque glass with a white opaque 
glass, whilst in a molten state, and welding them together. 
They are blown out as one glass to the required shape, and 
then, after being annealed, the white parts are carved with the 
required design, removing it all in places to show the blue 
groundwork, and getting shadows by nearly removing the white 
and showing the dark blue through. 

This will, I hope, show that the ancients were well versed 
in all ways of making and using glass, and they were not slow 
in succeeding ages to turn their knowledge to good account in 
the different modes of decoration which are of more special 
interest to ourselves. 

One early instance of the use of coloured-glass in architec- 
tural decoration in the best period of Greek art, though trifling 
in itself, is very suggestive. It is in the Temple of Minerva 
Polias, at Athens : here pieces of blue glass are inlaid in the 
plaited torus between the volutes of the capitals of the portico. 

Pliny says that Scaurus, the stepson of Sylla, constructed a 
theatre of three storeys, the lowest of marble, the second of 
glass, and the third of gilded wood. This glass was no doubt 
attached to the walls in the manner of opus sectile. To this 
process I will now call your attention. In excavating a villa 
on the Via Cassia, about four Roman miles from the Porta del 
Popolo of Rome, said to have belonged to Lucius Aurelius 
Verus, son-in-law of Marcus Aurelius, there were discovered a 
large quantity of pieces of opaque glass, cut to various shapes, 
which, when pieced together, showed various patterns in opus 
sectile, several pieces of which can now be seen in the South 
Kensington and British Museums. These pieces vary in 
thickness from 3; inch to } inch, and can therefore never have 
been used for pavement work. From the known date of the 
villa this decoration must have been of about the second century. 
From the nature of this glass, having had fragments of it in 
my hand, I should ,say that it has been melted in a furnace 
very similar to those now in use in Venice, and ladled out on 
to the marver or metal table and pressed, whilst it retained its 
elasticity, into circular discs, and then cut by the wheel into its 
present shapes, as we know that the Romans understood the 
art of cutting by the wheel glass vases. The square lines 
which form the trellis-work of the pattern are of red 
glass inlaid with white beads, which traverse the entire 
substance. This may have been done by using glass 
in the state of powder or paste, or moulding by the 
process known to the Italians as m//e fiorz. Semi-transparent 
pieces of greenish-blue glass are also used in this, as well as 
plaques of black and white glass, like onyx. In some of the 
cases at South Kensington Museum are fragments of many 
shaped and coloured pieces, showing that there must have been 
great varieties of pattern and colour décoration. It is curious 
to note in these specimens how near the Romans were to the 
method of making mosaic windows, for we must remember that 
they could make translucent as well as opaque glass. In the 
British Museum are several larger pieces both of pattern and 
fragments of coloured glass. Mr. Nesbitt, in his paper on 
‘¢ Wall Decoration in Sectile Work as used by the Romans,” 
read before the Society of Antiquaries, gives other forms of 
glass sectile work, including two patterns from the Museum at 
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Naples. “These,” he says, “are of more elaborate design than 
any I have ever met with, the pieces being: accurately shaped 
and fitted “Each o¢tagon contains from twenty-five to thirty- 
two pieces, and must have been costly to produce.” Mr 
Nesbitt notes that the pieces are not chipped, but ground to 
their shapes ‘Two fragments also came into Mr Nesbitt’s 
hands: one'is the upper part of a female head, the other a 
part of a figure of a fish; these are now in the British 
Museum, in the White Room, where 1 examined’ them 
the other day They seem to have been formed by an 
elaborate’ process. The glass, of ‘appropriate colours, 
seems to have been cut to the required shapes and then 
placed on a smooth surface in proper order, and a mass of 
molten glass poured tipon them so as to unite them in one 
piece, and then polished down. By this process the edges 
appear blended and the outline so'tened, and in that way have 
an advantage over tesgelated work by being more durable, and 
the effect of ‘the colour more blended’ (Mr. Powell here 
showed a specimen of a decorative glass tile made by his firm 
of several pieces of glass, which were welded into one mass by 
a somewhat similar process to that just described, and said that 
possibly a use might be found for this process in the decoration 
of hearths.) Another illustration to Mr. Nesbitt’s paper shows 
fragments found in the neighbourhood of Rome, and two others 
show examples of Roman sectile work, being nearly all that 
remains of the decoration of a great ball or basilica erected by 
Junius Bassus, Consul A.D 317. These are not all of glass, but 
are made up of various materials, green porphyry or serpentine 
forming the groundwork, with variegated alabaster, giallo antico, 
and opaque glass. In the picture of the Rage of Hylas, which 
is the subject of one of the plates in Mr. Nesbnt’s paper, glass 
is used in the water and in the blue and red dyaperies, and in 
the band of small figures below: the draperies are of 
mille fiort glass, formed by making. cones with threads 
of glass of various colours, so arranged as to present 
some resemblance to an expanded flower. The rods 
so formed were cut or’ broken transversely, and each 
section would present the same pattern These sections were 
then placed side by side in a mould and united by heat, and 
these were worked up into vessels, tablets, &¢ Many of the 
pieces employed in this mosaic are apparently fragments of 
vessels? made of this sil/e fiorZ glass, and which were used in 
Rome for dishes, plates, and other table utensils, much as we 
now use porcelain. ‘ Itmust have been very largely used, as it 
is found in such quantitiés on the sites of ancient villas. 
Another picture illustrated by Mr. Nesbitt is made of similar 
materials, the glass being used in the garments of the figures 
and trappings of the horses. In the House of the Faun at 
Pompeii many fragments of amethyst and opaque red glass are 
embedded in the pavement, in conjunction with small pieces of 
yariously-coloured marbles, and fixed in a hard cement, in the 
manner now known as “alla Veneziana.” ‘Von Minutoli 
mentions a pavement of glass sectile work, discovered in 1820 
in excavations made not far from the portico of the Temple of 
Venus at Rome, near the Colosseum; also ‘a pavement of slabs 
of green glass at the Isola Farnese, nine miles from Rome on 
the road to Viterbo. In the late opus Alexanorinum pave- 
ments glass has been found. Opaque glass is also in the pave- 
nents discovered at Carthage and Bignor in Sussex, and in a 
Roman pavement in the museum at Cologne glass is said to be 
used. a 
From these examples we see that the Romans made use of 
many materials such as gave the colour they required in their 
pavements and wall’ decoration, and were well versed in all 
possible ways of applying glass. : 
~ We now come to the consideration of the most important 
use of opaque glass, viz., to mosaic as it is usually called. The 
art of mosaic was undoubtedly of very great antiquity, and was 
practised by many nations and in many materials. Many 
centuries before Christ we read of mosaic applied to archi- 
tectura? ‘ornament as having been pertected in Chaldza. 
Marble also was of ‘course very largely used, but principally 
for pavement decoration. It was: not, however, till the fourth 


century of our era that glass came to be so largely used ‘in “all') 


mosaic decoration. The very varied colours that it was found 
possible to make ‘so easily, and the introduction of an im- 
perishable gilding producéd by such simple methods, gave an 
immense impetus to its manufacture. The glass, which was 
rendered opaque by the addition of oxide of tin, coloured as 
required with one of ‘the metallic oxides, was’ melted in 
crucibles, no doubt in'a similar way to that now used at 
Murano, where‘ thé! crucibles are ranged much like washing- 
basins in a lavatory, with the wood fire underneath. ‘ The 
glass, when’ sufficiently’ 'melted, is ladled out in ‘small 
quantities on’ to ‘a metal ‘table, and pressed into’ circular 
cakes averaging dbout’ 8 inches in diameter’ ‘and about 
three-eighths of an inch thick. These are then annealed and 


gradually cooled in a kilh, and when cold are ready to be split | 


and cracked up into tesSerz, which are afterwards subdivided 
again as ‘he mosaicist réquires. The “fracture” surface is 
used for the face ot ‘mosaics madé in this manner. Oxide of 


tin is used for the whites because it gives the granular surface. 
A pure white, such as we make now for watch Jaces, is made 
with arsenic, and it is this that is also used,for thermometer 
tubes. It is more brilliant and glassy than that made hom tin, 
and therefore not suitable for mosaic work. From the oxide of 
copper we yet three colours—with the larger amount of the 
copper ard less of the oxygen we get red, with a Jess amount of 
copper a green, and with still less copper and more oxygen 
you get that beautiful blue which the ancients were so fond of 
using, viz. turquoise blue. Fiom the oxide of cobalt come 
all the purple blues, from chrome a mustardy yellow, from 
uranium a:more orange yellow ; but the latter is an‘ oxide that 
is only of recent discovery, so charcoal may have given the ola 
yellows. ‘The text-books are always fond of quoting, antimony 
for yellow, but we have never been able to get the slightest 
tinge of yellow from it. Gold produces pinky reds, and the 
flesh colours can be produced j10m very small proportions of 
it. Manganese gives us purples, and an excess o} it, with ap 
addition of cobalt, will produce a blue-black. A much less 
costly white enamel is made fiom cryolite, and is used for opa> 
sheet-glass, lamp-shades, &c. It is composed of soda and 
fluor-spar. 

We have now got the principal colours for our mosaic, an@ 
from which endless varieties of shade can be produced. When 
I was at Murano in 1875, at the works of the Venice & Murano 
Glass Company, they told me that they had made 37,0co 


colours and 400 golds. 


We must now turn our attention to another most important 
material, viz. the gold. This ‘had been previously used in 
different ways in glass-making for the decoration of vases and 
plaques, such as that in the British Museum—the remains of a 
shallow bowl discovered at Cologne (Birch Collection), studde@ 
with coloured medallions, on which are Christian figures in 
gold which have been covered with another Jayer of glass. 
This is the principle of all gold mosaic, viz., that the leaf of 
gold is sandwiched between two glasses united by heat. The 
usual plan now is to blow a thin sheet of clear glass of the 
thickness of stout drawing-paper, and to fasten to it with weak 
gum.-and-water the leaf of gold (or silver, for this was done in 
the same way). The glass is then taken to the furnace and 
made thoroughly warm, when molten glass, often of an opaque 
red, is poured on it, and unités at once with the thin sheet, 
and by pressure both are united into one cake. If, 
instead of white glass for the front surface, you substitute 
coloured glass of - pink, green, or yellow, you’ will get 
various effects of coloured golds or silvers. Before leaving 
the ‘subject of the manufacture of gold-giass 1 should liketo 
call your attention to those plaques of gold with etched subjects 
on them discovered in the catacombs of Rome, some of whick 
are in the South Kensington Museum. These plaques must 
be almost the earliest Christian decoration, and are of immense 
interest from their examples of costume and other details. 
When Mr. Wiltshire brought some of the specimens to White- 
friars we tried some experiments to see how they were made, 
and found that after the leaf of gold was placed on the front 
sheet of glass, you only had to etch away the groundwork of the 
figures, and to draw with a fine point the features or lines of 
drapery, and back it in the same way as the gold cake, or you 
could paint with enamel colours any objects on the glass before 
the gold-leaf was applied. 

It is of course of the utmost importance that the glass 
which forms the face, and that of the back, should have the 


| same base, or the two will not join entirely, and will afterwards 


come apart and the gold become exposed. 

With such a rich field of materials, which was still further 
augmented by the use of mother-of-pearl, and in some cases of 
whole oyster-shells, as at Parénzo, it is not surprising that such 
gorgeous effects were obtained, and that mosaic became so 


‘ popular. 


Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Powell for his paper. Mr. Powell, he said, was entitled also to- 
their hearty thanks for the numerous illustrations and speci- 
mens he had shown them from the Whitefriars Collection and 
the British Museum MHe asked for information as to the 
relative durability of glass and marble for pavements, and 
whether the employment of entirely different.materials caused 
glass to be opaque or translucent. Having spent considerable 
time over measured drawings of the tomb of King Henry in 
Westminster Abbey, he had noted with surprise the want. of. 
uniformity of colour in the inlaid glass mosaicwork, These 
variations gave to the work the charm it possessed. He 
objected to gold borders to figures, as they were destructive of 
effect, and the outline-only was seen except under a very high 


light. 


Mr. W. BURRELL, who seconded the vote of thanks, said 
he should give the palm of durability of surface to glass rather 
than to marble pavement. | 9 adt & 2aalu Jasoul 

| The PRESIDENT suggested that glass mosaic of the present , 


day, including that exhibited, showed too much finish, and.was 


too smooth and uniform to be entirely successful. as a work of 
art. The glass, especially where gilded, he would prefer to be 
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rougher in surface. There were limitations in treatment of 
mosaic, which should not resemble painting of tile surfaces. 

The PRESIDENT then put the vote to the meeting, and it 
was carried by acclamation. 

Mr POWELL, in acknowledging the compliment, said that 
for a flooring surface glass mosaic could rarely compete with 
marble pivements in durability. The old rule was to use glass 
for wall-decoration and marble for floors. Where blue entered 
into the pattern of 2 floor the Romans had no hesitation in 
introducing glass. Opaque glass differed from translucent 
<lass as lime, arsenic and other ingredients were added. Over- 
heating also would tend to produce the same effect. 


IRON AND STEEL CONSIDERED AS 
BUILDING MATERIALS.* 
r By T. CLAXTON FIDLER, M.INST.C.E. 
F late years iron and steel have been so largely employed 
for structural purposes, that their use may now be said 


to constitute an important branch of architecture. In relation 
to house-building, it may be admitted that these materials have 


only occupied a subordinate position, although their usefulness. 


has always been recognised. But whenever a high degree of 
strength has been demanded, the advantages of iron and steel 
have become manifest, andin many of the greatest structures 
of modern times, they have been selected as the only building 
materials that possess the requisite qualifications for such work. 

This statement will be sufficiently justified if we refer for 
a moment to such structures as the Eiffel Tower, or to the 
numerous bridges which adorn or disfigure our cities, or to the 
still greater railway bridges that have recently been erected in 
different parts of the world. It is true that many of these 
«orks have been designed by engineers, and built for engineer- 
ing purposes; but that circumstance does not remove them 
from the proper domain of architecture. It means, however, 
that in such cases the engineer has been performing the functions 
of an architect, and it is a matter of common complaint against 
him that in doing so he has often ignored the guiding principles 
of architectural art, and has grievously sinned against the rules 
of zsthetic propriety. 

But it is perhaps only fair to remember that the engineer 
has all along been working under stringent conditions, which 
have greatly limited his freedom. In the design and execution 
of every “great” work he has had to encounter certain natural 
<lifficulties, whose magnitude has indeed been the measure of 
his achievement ; and when these have been overcome, the 
resources of engineering have been still further taxed by the 
still greater demands that have been made upon them, so that 
he has always been leading an advanced attack in a battle 
against the adverse forces of nature. 

Amongst the many difficulties that have pressed upon him, 
perhaps the chief one has been that of endowing his structure 
with sufficient strength to meet the enormous stresses imposed 
upon it. The severe conditions of this problem have often 
engaged the whole of his attention to the exclusion of all 
lighter matters, and in solving it he has derived the most 
valuable assistance from mechanical science. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, if he has come to regard construction chiefly 
in the light of an exact science, and has almost forgotten that 
it is also an art. 

Under these circumstances the use of iron and steel will, 
no doubt, be regarded from different points of view by the 
architect and the engineer ; but from any point of view the 
subject must be one of common interest to both professions, 
and seems eminently adapted for mutual discussion. In sub- 
mitting, therefore, to the Society of Architects a few brief notes 
upon this question, I think the chief points of common interest 
will be :—First, those phenomenal qualities of iron and steel 
which form their special qualifications as building materials ; 
and second, the proper use and adaptation of such materials 
for the purposes of architecture in its widest sense. 

I. It has already been said that the quality which raises 
them so high in the estimation of the engineer is their great 
strength; but when this quality of strength comes to be 
examined it proves to be a very complex matter, and although 
it is possessed in a high degree by every form of the metal, yet 
the strength of cast iron, of wrought iron, and of steel are very 
different things. 

If we call in the aid of chemistry to examine the composi- 
tion or quality of these materials, it reveals to us the fact that 
the presence of certain impurities is sufficient to induce 
symptoms of lamentable weakness alike in cast iron, wrought 
iron and steel, while the presence of some other foreign matters 
in minute quantities appears to have a beneficial effect in 
certain specific directions. But chemical analysis does not 
give us any adequate explanation of their widely different 
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mechanical qualities, which indeed appear to be largely due to 
the molecular arrangement that has been induced in the metal 
by the processes of its manutacture. 

<The mere outward appearance of a fractured specimen 
gives us some indications on this point beyond what chemistry 
can tell us. From the crystalline character of cast iron, as 
compared with the fibrous ‘texture of a tough malleable bar, 
one might form @ Jriori 'a tolerable guess as to their relative 
capacities for enduring stresses of different kinds. Indeed, 
this capacity does not depend merely upon the quality of the 
metal, but is in great measure a capacity imparted to the metal 
by the mechanical work that is done upon it. Thus a piece of 
good iron wire is always a great deal stronger than the iron 
from which it was drawn, and it is a curious fact that if the 
wire is afterwards annealed, the excess of strength imparted to 
it by the process of drawing disappears. 

In the same way the strength of plates and bars depends 
upon the work that has been done in rolling them, while some 
recent experiments of Professor Thurston seem to show that, 
whenever iron is permanently strained, its strength is thereby 
increased, and not diminished, as might perhaps have been 
supposed, All these facts goto show that an important element 
in the strength and toughness of these materials is their remark- 
able capacity of admitting certain changes in their molecular 
structure—a capacity which is especially noticeable in the softer 
grades of the metal, in which the molecular change can be pro- 
duced by a weak current of electricity, or even by the inductive 
effect of the earth’s magnetism. 

To ascertain the strength of iron and steel, it need hardly 
be'said that the only sure method is the simple one of directly 
testing their capacity of enduring stress, and as we have to 
deal with several kinds of stress, so we must have several 
different measures and tests of strength. The experiments 
that have been made for this purpose, and the mathematical 
essays that have been undertaken to explain and apply their 
results, form together an enormous body of scientific research, 
which need not here be referred to in any detail; but it may 
perhaps be of interest to glance briefly at some of their broad 
results as illustrating the widely varying properties of these 
materials : 

(a) The strength of ties. 

If we select from each material bars of a fairly good 
quality, and begin by testing them under a direct pull which is 
steadily applied, we shall find the strength to range from about 
7 tons per square inch in cast iron up to at least ten times that 
amount in strong steel, and perhaps even higher. The lowest 
in the list will be the simple cast irons, while good mixtures 
will perhaps run up to Io tons per squareinch. Then comes the 
wrought-iron group, in which we should probably find an 
average of 20 tons in plates, and about 25 tons in good rolled 
bars. But in steel we can get any strength we like to ask for 
between 25 and 60, or 80 tons per square inch. 

In making the tests, however, we shall have noticed a 
marked difference in the behaviour of the bars. The samples 
taken from anywhere near the middle of the list, whether of 
wrought-iron or of mild steel, have been observed to stretch 
or draw out a good deal before they broke ; but at each end of 
the list the strong steel and the weak cast-iron have both alike 
broken off short without any perceptible elongation. Now the 
strength of the material to resist a shock or blow will depend, 
not only on its capacity of resisting stress, but also on its 
capacity of yielding to it without breaking, and the blow that it 
will bear may be measured by the product of these two 
capacities—the stress multiplied by the yield—and may be 
expressed in inch-tons, 

It will be seen, therefore, that if we are looking out fora 
material that will best endure'this violent sort of treatment, we 
must arrange our list in a very different order. At the top of 
the new list will come a bar of very mild steel, whose strength 
must not exceed 30 tons or thereabouts, and if this bar is of 
fairly good quality, it will require 55 or 60 inch-tons of work to 
break a Io-inch test-bar. ‘Running it pretty closely will come 
a bar of first-class Yorkshire iron, which will take 50 or 55 
inch-tons to break it. But if we go higher or lower in the old 
list, we shall find a marked falling-off in this valuable capacity. 
Thus, in a stronger bar of 40-ton Bessemer steel this capacity 
will have fallen to about 40 inch-tons ; and, on the other hand, 
in ordinary wrought-iron plates it will often run as low as 25 
inch-tons ; and if we go up to the strongest steel or down to 
the weak cast iron, we shall find valves far below those that 
have been mentioned. | 

Without attempting any explanation of this phenomenon, it 
may just be remarked in passing that the quality of ductility is 
valuable, not only in resisting shocks, but.also in allowing the 
material to adapt itself, without injury, to those local inequali- 
ties of stress which are almost sure to take place in large and 
complex structures, 

In selecting a particular, grade of steel for any structural 
purposes, some regard should no doubt be paid to the par- 
ticular requirements of each case, but it is not often that pre- 


1 ference can be given to the very strong grades of steel, In the 
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majority of cases, the architect will rather estimate the real 
strength of the material by the amount of work that is required 
to break it, and will therefore demand a certain degree of 
ductility as measured by 4 certain ultimate elongation of the 
test-bar, which should not be less than 20 per cent. on a Io-inch 
bar. To obtain this he will be content, in the present state of 
steel manufacture, to accept a mild quality of steel ; although it 
seems quite probable that stronger grades of metal may in 
future be endowed with the quality of toughness, when the 
makers have succeeded in putting enough work upon it to pro- 
duce the requisite change of molecular structure. But we may 
now turn to a different kind of test :— 

(4) The strength of beams. 

Laying the bar now in a horizontal position, and placing its 
ends upon a pair of supports, we will proceed to load it in the 
middle, so as to bend the bar downwards. In this bended 
beam, it is tolerably evident that the lower fibres are stretched, 
while the upper fibres are compressed, and somewhere in the 
middle of the bar the length of the fibres is unaltered. 

It is known by careful experiment that the elastic stretching 
of the material is just in proportion to the stress you put upon 
it ; and, starting from this well-ascertained law, mathematicians 
have gone on to calculate everything that ought to take place in 
the beam when it is bent in the manner that we are sup- 
posing. But we all know that calculations are sometimes liable 
to error; and if we test the results of this particular theory by 
actual experiment, we shall find a discrepancy which is so 
startling and paradoxical, that it can only be understood as 
revealing a new and unsuspected property of the material ; 
and for that reason it may be interesting to glance at it. 

Taking the steps of the theory in their natural order, it is 
first calculated that under a given load the beam ought to 
show a certain curvature; then that the topmost fibre ought 
to be shortened by so much; the lowest fibre ought to be 
elongated by a nearly equal quantity ; the tensile stress in that 
fibre, or its direct pull, ought therefore to be so many tons per 
square inch ; and lastly, arguing from the known tensile strength 
ot the material under a direct pull, it is calculated that a load 
of so many tons placed on the beam ought to be just sufficient 
to break it by tearing the lower fibre. But if we now take a 
cast-iron beam of square section, and proceed to test each step 
of the calculation by direct experiment, we shall find the 
following remarkable results :— 

The calculated curvature of the beam is found to be either 
quite correct or very nearly so—under this curvature the 
fibres of the beam are found to behave as they ought to do, 
the topmost fibre is duly shortened, and so far as can be 
ascertained by the most refined measurements the lowest 
fibre is pulled out to the full stretch indicated by theory—and 
yet, when we place the calculated breaking load upon the beam, 
the beam refuses to break ; and as a matter of fact it will not 
give way until we have increased the load to more than double 
the calculated breaking weight. 

The same discrepancy is observed in wrought iron and in 
steel, although not to so great an extent as in cast iron ; and 
in the latter case its existence has never been satisfactorily 
explained, As the first steps in the calculation are proved by 
experiment to be correct, the natural inference seems to be 
that the calculated tensile stress must also be correct ; but if 
so, we must conclude that when cast iron is tested in this 
particular manner it is capable of exhibiting a tensile strength 
of 20 tons per square inch, which is equivalent to the tenacity 
of good plate-iron. 

But if theory has failed to solve this particular enigma, it 
has taught us a lesson of great importance in another direction, 
for this very investigation of transverse bending has shown us 
the proper way to construct an iron or steel girder. In the 
tested beams it was found that different fibres of the beam 
were performing different functions, and that some were a 
great deal more, heavily taxed than others. Insuchan unequal 
division of labour, of course it was the hardest worked members 
that were the most useful, while the idle ones were really value- 
less unless they could be transferred into some position where 
they would get a greater share of the work. But when the fact 
was recognised, it pointed the way to a reform in the constitu- 
tion of the body politic. The idle portions of this co-operative 
community were not exactly swept away, but rather were re- 
moved to more useful positions ; and by this means the real 
efficiency of the structure has been enormously increased. 

The first step was to remove a great mass of nearly in- 
operative metal at and near the middle of the depth, reducing 
it to a mere web between the two flanges, and thus producing 
a section like that of the rolled joist which is so familiar to 
architects. The idea was carried still further in the design of 
large plate girders, like those of the Britannia Bridge, which 
were supposed at the time to represent the most perfect form 
of construction that could be devised. But the reform has 
not stopped at this point, for in all modern girders of very 
large span, the plate-web has been done away with altogether, 
and has been replaced by a close lattice of diagonal bars, or by 
an open triangulation, leaving the two flanges separated from 


aa other by a wide space, crossed only by the diagonal 
races. 

In this modern development of the old beam perhaps the 
most noteworthy feature is the well-defined subdivision of 
labour that has been organised. Inthe solid beam the func- 
tions of the different portions were a good deal mixed; and 
when the thing broke down it was because some of the most 
useful of its members had been too severely strained. But in 
the modern structure every member has a definite duty 
assigned to it, and in each member the strength is made 
exactly proportionate to the burden; so that in this reformed 
constitution of the fabric there is no ambiguity as to the 
function of each member or the stress that it will be called 
upon to endure. The complex stresses of the old beam have 
been reduced to the elementary ones of direct tension and 
compression, and every member acts either as a tie or as 
a strut. 

It remains now to consider the strength of the material in 
the last-named capacity. 

(c) The strength of columns. 

In testing any material under a compressive stress or 
under a load placed directly upon it we very soon discover 
that the strength depends largely upon the shape and dimen- 
sions of the tested specimen, and not only upon its quality. A 
flat brick or a cube of any material will carry a much greater 
load per square inch than atall and slender.column of the same 
material. The resistance of the cube can only be overcome by 
crushing it or squeezing it flat; but the tall column gives way 
in a different manner by first bending and then buckling out. of 
shape altogether ; and the greatest load that it will carry is only 
a small fraction of the crushing weight. 

It is necessary, therefore, to ascertain the strength of 
columns of every possible ratio of length to diameter ; and if we 
proceed to test, in this way, the different qualities of iron and 
steel, and to arrange them in a list according to their compres- 
sive strength, we shall discover that the strength of the cubes is. 
no guide at all to the relative strength of the long columns. 
The material which offers the smallest resistance to bending in 
the long column shows almost the greatest resistance to crush- 
ing ; and neither the one nor the other of these measures of 
strength appears to bear any constant proportion to the tenacity 
of the material. In fact, these three aspects of the quality 
which we call strength are different things, and depend upon 
three distinct properties of the metal. 

Beginning with the cubes, however, we may briefly notice 
the crushing resistance of each material, and the order in 
which they stand. The strongest of all will undoubtedly be 
the extremely hard grades of steel; and such grades may be 
used with advantage in the form of short and solid blocks, 
bearing plates, or roller bearings; but if we exclude the 
hardest grades of steel as being unsuitable for the more 
ordinary purposes of construction, we shall have to accord the 
highest, or nearly the highest place, to cast-iron, which was the 
lowest of all in the list of tensile strengths ; and it will require 
a load of 35 or 40 tons per square inch to crush a cube or short 
cylinder of fairly good cast-iron. 

Below this will come the medium grades of mild steel, them 
the softer and tougher grades, and the lowest place will be 
taken by wrought-iron and the mildest steel—the metals which 
showed the highest power of resisting a sudden pull or blow. 
Of course these plastic materials cannot be crushed like cast- 
iron, but they give way, by bulging or squeezing out, under a, 
load which is about 16 tons per square inch in wrought-iron,. 
and in mild steel varies from 22 to 35 tons per square inch, or 
thereabout. 

But, as before remarked, the figures do‘not give the slightest 
indication as to the behaviour of the same materials in the form: 
of a long column, for here again we shall find cast-iron to be 
the lowest in the list, instead of being the highest ; and if we- 
want strength in this particular form we must gauge the capacity 
of the material by a different standard relating to a different 
mechanical property. The rules and formulas that have been: 
generally used for calculating the strength of columns do not 
give us any explanation of the natural principles which govern. 
it. For the most part they simply serve as a handy record: 
of the results of experiment, giving us different rules for 
different classes of material, and in the case of cast-iron: 
adapting the rule to different proportions of column, so that we 
have one rule for long columns and another for shorter ones, 
while they do not help us at all to understand why we should 
expect to find one column so much stronger than another. 

But of course there is a reason for these things, and as all 
architects are interested in the strength of columns, I may, 
perhaps, be pardoned for going into the question a little more 
closely. It has been observed that a tall and slender column. 
always gives way at last by bending, and the fact suggests at 
once two questions : What makes it bend? and what sort of 
resistance does it offer to the bending force? 

The first question is not easily to be answered if taken by 
itself, for at first sight there seems to be no reason why a load 
that is placed directly upon the head of a perfectly straight 
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column should produce any bending at all; but if we put the 
question in the opposite form, and inquire what reason there is 
why it should not bend, or what resistance it opposes to such 
bending, we can get an answer which will go far to elucidate 
the whole subject. , 

To simplify matters, let us first take the case of a slender 
rod with rounded or hinged ends, which, when it bends, will 
bend like a bow, assuming a curvature from end toend. This 
is exactly the bending that would take place if the rod were 
laid down horizontally, as a beam supported at each end, and 
loaded with a certain distributed weight ; and in such a case 
we know that the deflection is proportional to the load; to 
produce a great deflection we must have a proportionately 
great load, the elastic resilience of the beam being just pro- 
portionate to its deflection. 

But the upright column is not so situated ; there is no trans- 
verse force to berfd it, and the bending is only produced by the 
ends being pinched together between the load on the top and 
the supporting reaction at the base. The condition of things 
is just the same as it would be if the two ends of the bow were 
united by a string ; and if we can find the tension that is pro- 
duced in this string by the elastic resilience of the bow, we 
shall have {found exactly the resistance that the bent column 
opposes to the load on its head. Of course this measure of its 
resisting power will depend upon the elastic stiffness of the 
material and upon the dimensions of the column, and it will 
depend on nothing else. It will not depend on the crushing 
strength of the material, nor even upon the deflection of the 
bow ; for it can be shown mathematically that the resilient force 
of the bow, as measured upon the string, is just’the same whether 
the bow is much bent or only a little bent. 

This may easily be verified by direct experiment, and in 
doing so we may get some very striking results, but we must 
select arod of homogeneous metal, preferably of untempered 
steel, and we must take the greatest care to get it perfectly 
straight and accurately centred at the ends. Supposing this to 
be accomplished, and that the resilient force of the rod (upon 
the string) has been ascertained to be 100 pounds, we may pro- 
ceed to set the straight rod in an upright position and to notice 
its behaviour as we apply an increasing load upon the head. 
With a load of 60 or 80 pounds we shall find no deflection at 
all produced by the load. The rod will now permit itself to be 
very easily bent by a slight lateral pressure applied in the 
middle ; but if we leave it alone, it will immediately straighten 
itself -up, lifting the load quite easily, and showing clearly that 
its resilience is greater than the weight placed upon it. If we 
increase the load up to 99 or 95 pounds, we shall still find the 
same thing ; but the nearer we get to the Ico pounds the more 
sensitive does the rod become to any lateral pressure. If we 
now bring the load up to exactly the 1oo pounds, the rod 
behaves differently, and it is very interesting to watch the play 
of the opposed forces. The load of 100 pounds does not bend 
the rod, but the slightest touch of the fingers is encugh to press 
it on one side and to bow it out widely in either direction; and 
when we leave it in such a bent position it neither straightens 
itself nor bends any further, but remains carrying the load in 
the same bent form as long as we like to leave it there. Again 
the slightest touch of the fingers is enough to bring it back to 
the upright position, lifting the load as it comes without 
difficulty ; and the same thing may be repeated any number of 
times, springing the rod backwards and forwards, and always 
with the same result. 

But if we now add the smallest additional weight to its 
load, it will immediately bend double, and nothing can save it. 
The rod will carry Ico pounds, even if you place it in a bent 
position under the load ; but it will not carry 101 pounds in any 
position, no matter how carefully you may try to place it 
perfectly upright. 

The strength of this tall and slender pillar is therefore 
measured by its elastic resilience as a bow, and as between 
different materials it will depend only on their elastic stiffness. 
Of course, the elasticity that is here concerned is altogether 
a different thing from the plastic drawing out which has 
before been referred to; and when the elastic yield is tested 
by direct experiment, it is found that cast-iron is the most 
yielding material, while the elastic rigidity of wrought-iron and 
steel are nearly equal. In these three materials the average 
elastic resistance or “modulus” is proportional to the figures 
14, 26 and 29; and the strength of each material in the form of 
a very slender column is in the same proportion. 

So far, these results are quite in accordance with the 
mathematical theory of Euler; but they are only true for 
columns of extreme tenuity, such as would rarely be used in 
building construction; and if we employ the same theory to 
calculate the strength of pillars of stouter and more ordinary 
proportions, it will very much mislead us, and will often 
diverge from the truth by 40 or 50 per cent., the actual strength 
being less than the calculation by that amount. — 

But if we look a little further we may discover the reason 
for this. It has been noticed that when the column was 
carrying a heavy load it showed an extreme sensitiveness to 


any bending force, and the slightest tendency of that kind was- 
enough to set it bending very freely. By further experiment 
we may easily prove that the bending will, in fact, be started: 
into action if there is the smallest irregularity in the original: 
shape of the column, or in its internal quality, or in the 
centreing of its ends ; and when once started, the bending will 
go to a considerable extent, owing to the extreme sensitiveness 
of the rod under its load. But when a column of moderate 
proportions begins to bend, the compressive stress on the 
concave side is considerably augmented ; and if it reaches the 
elastic limit, the weakness will be further developed ; and if 
it reaches the crushing resistance of the material, the column 
will give way altogether. 

This shows us that although the strength of very slender 
columns is not perceptibly influenced by the crushing resist- 
ance, yet that quality does materially influence the strength of 
all columns of more ordinary proportions, and it also shows- 
that the strength will depend upon the bending that may be 
produced by the irregularities before referred to. Now if we 
make allowance for such irregularities as are commonly 
observed in the elasticity of iron and steel, and if we go on to 
calculate their effects in bending and straining the loaded 
column, we shall find that the strength is not determined by 
any inexplicable caprice of nature, but that it always follows- 
the same rational law in columns of all proportions and of all 
materials. 

To calculate it we require only to know the two measurable 
properties on which it depends, namely, the elastic stiffness of 
the inaterial and its crushing resistance. Taking the ascer- 
tained values of these quantities, the diagram shown gives the 
relative strengths of cast-iron, wrought-iron and steel in 
columns of different proportions, and shows: how these materials. 
change their places in the scale of efficiency as we go from short 
columns to long ones. At the left end of the diagram we have 
simply the crushing resistance of flat slabs or cubes, and in 
short columns we may say that, practically speaking, everything 
depends upon this one property. At the other end of the 
diagram we have slender cylindrical rods or columns of 100 
diameters, and here everything depends practically on the 
elastic stiffness. But at intermediate points the strength is 
determined by the presence of both these properties, the 
influence of one predominating over the other as we approach 
to either extreme of the diagram. 

I may just observe that the crushing resistance of very short 
slabs of wrought-iron and steel is a quantity that cannot easily 
be measured with accuracy, and that varies widely in the 
different specimens—so that the values shown at the left end of 
the diagram are subject to considerable variation, and represent 
only a reliable mean value—but the diagram becomes more and 
more accurate towards the right. 

In every material the strength falls off rapidly as we go. 
from short to long columns, but the falling off is more con- 
spicuous in the cast-iron and the strong steel than it is in the 
softer metals. In any case, however, a very slender column 
will always be a very weak one, and if we wish to get a fair 
strength per square inch of section we must evidently provide 
against the liability to bending (which is the source of its weak- 
ness), and we may do it by the same means that proved so 
efficacious in the girder, viz by removing the metal from the 
centre, and placing it as far away from the axis as possible 
either in the form of a thin tube or concentrated in four 
separate legs braced together like a lattice-grinder, and by 
spreading the metal out in this filamentary form, we shall find, 
as we did before, that we have increased its efficiency by tenfold 
or fiftyfold, or perhaps even more. 

II. But now, having briefly glanced at the strength of iron 
and steel as exhibited in the performance of the diverse duties 
that may be assigned to them, I may perhaps venture upon a. 
few reflections of a different character in regard to the archi- 
tectural application of these splendid building materials. Of 
course, the question will have to be considered not merely from 
a utilitarian, but also from an esthetic point of view, and in 
approaching this less familiar ground an engineer will naturally 
be unwilling to rush in where angels fear to tread ; but there 
are perhaps a few common-sense principles which may safely 
be referred to. In the first place every architect is the 
born enemy of shams, and if we are seeking to discover 
the true outlines of a style of iron construction, we 
must at once set aside every device for disguising the 
real nature of the material. Massive entablatures and 
cornices of hollow cast-iron can only be regarded as. 
hollow shams, and constitute an offence against good taste, 
which has been perpetrated often enough, and which 
reached its greatest extreme, perhaps, in certain build- 
ings that were run up in America, where the entire Gothic 
facade, with its deep reveals, recessed and richly moulded 
archways and supportine buttresses, were all done in cast-iron 
about half an inch in thickness. 

This untruthfulness of construction, however, is not confined 
to modern attempts at building in iron, and it does not 
really appear to arise from any conscious intention to deceive, 
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but rather from a conservative adherence to long-cherished 
ideals, together with a certain timidity in the treatment of a 
new and unfamiliar material, and perhaps a lack of inventive- 
ness in discovering new and suitable forms. The same ten- 
dency has indeed generally shown itself whenever men have 
begun for the first time to work in a new material, and in 
each case they have only developed an appropriate and truth- 
ful style of construction when they have familiarised them- 
selves with the real capacities of the building material, 
and have adopted such structural forms as will best express 
the actual function of each member, and the harmonious 
co-operation of the several parts in the work supporting the 
edifice. 

If it were necessary to illustrate this in the ancient history 
of stone architecture, one might refer to the Lycian tombs, in 
which all the details of some earlier style of timber construc- 
tion have been reproduced in stone; and I am informed that, 
in the opinion of many architects, the traditional effects of this 
-old timber style may be traced down to the best age of Greek 
architecture. 

The same thing was illustrated again at the first commence- 
ment of iron construction. All the principal members of 
architecture, the column, the beam, and the arch, were exe- 
cuted in iron after the pattern of their masonry or timber 
prototypes. The girder was merely an improved form of beam, 
and arches were built of cast-iron voussoirs with radiating 
joints. But all this has now been changed, for iron and steel 
were worthy of a more confident trust, and it was an insult to 
their capabilities to use them in the massive forms which were 
suitable for the weaker materials. We have already remarked 
how the solid beam or architrave has been lightened, pierced, 
expanded and attenuated until it has become a mere skeleton 
of iron rods;' The arched rib and the column have been 
‘treated in the same fashion; and the whole structure has now 
been transformed into an étherealised cobweb, spun in lines 
of steel. 

It may be said, therefore, that the architecture of iron and 
steel has already shaken itself free from the traditions of 
earlier styles ; but the transformation has been dictated entirely 
by scientific, and not at all by any zsthetic, considerations ; 
and it can hardly be said that any serious attempt has yet been 
made towards the development of an iron style in the sense 
that an architect would desire. 

However, we must recognise the fact that the transforma- 
tion has been effected and will never be reversed ; and it is 
also certain that the type of construction which has been 
roughly worked out by the engineer is that which is best 
adapted to the capacities of the material, and will be generally 
‘followed in the outline of all large works. Whatever the Iron 
Style of the future may be, it will not be an architecture of 
masses or of broad surfaces, but an architecture of lines, 
marking and emphasising the principal lines of stress, To 
some architects this linear style of construction may seem to 
‘be an unfavourable one, but it may perhaps be observed that 
it was not avoided by the Gothic architects, but was rather 
sought after. The slender shafts that have been carved out 
-of the stonework of their piers, and carried upwards in the 
thin mouldings of the roof groining, are not features that have 
been dictated by the actual requirements of stone construction, 
‘but have been chosen apparently out of preference for a light 
and linear form of member, marking definitely the principal 
lines of stress, and expressing also the intended subdivision of 
function. 

But in this delicate tracery, everyone knows how much 
depends on the section of.the mouldings which have been cut 
with such infinite pains across the grain of the bedded stone- 
work, and which contrasts so strongly with the crude sections 
and patched connections of engineers’ ironwork; and con- 
sidering the great facility with which all sorts of moulded 
sections can be rolled in iron and steel, it is very remarkable 
that so little has yet been done in this direction. 

To bring to a conclusion these discursive remarks and 
somewhat disjointed suggestions, I have only to add that the 
problem of developing a worthy style of iron or steel archi- 
tecture is still before us, and the time is now ripe for its solu- 
tion. It is one which invites the co-operation of all architects 
and engineers, and I ain convinced that it is worthy of their 
‘best endeavours. 


SCULPTURE IN SCOTLAND. 


, N Saturday, in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, 

Mr. Birnie Rhind delivered a lecture on “ Sculpture” to 
the members of the Art Students’ Association. The first part 
of the paper was devoted to showing what in his opinion is the 
true field of the sculptor—viz. the designing and execution of 
sculpture to adorn public buildings, and monuments to immor- 
talise great men and commemorate brave deeds and great 
events in national history, in opposition to the prevalent notion, 
as he said, in Edinburgh art circles at present, that the highest 


branch of the sculptor’s art comprised the occasional execution 
of what he termed the sculptor’s “ pot-boiler ”—the bust, varied 
by an ideal figure some 2 or 3 feet high, the leading features of 
the depressing show which forms the sculptural exhibits at the 
annual exhibitions. He also spoke of the great want of the 
higher class. of figure sculpture in our public buildings, 
emphasising particularly the bald, unmeaning plainness of the 
Scottish Academy Galleries, which surely of all others should 
Have been completed with all appropriate sculptural 
accessories. In contrast to this, what must be accepted as the 
result of ‘the barren utilitarianism and vicious economy of 
local committees and governments,” he cited the National 
Portrait Gallery as the one example in Edinburgh of recent 
years where the architect had been allowed to call in the aid 
of the highest class of figure sculpture to complete his building, 
this evidently being due to the fact that the building had been 
generously gifted to the nation by a geptleman of artistic 
tastes. Mr. Rhind further explained the manner in which 
sculptors are fettered in their designs for public memorials by 
committees, and the untrained ideas of members of shifting 
committees of successively changing town councils ; and he 
looked for no reformation in this direction until such men 
honestly confessed their ignorance and incapability of pro- 
perly treating questions that lay far above and apart from their 
ordinary walks, and handed over their responsibility to men 
who had made art the pursuit of their lives In conclusion, 
Mr. Rhind complained of the miserable doles of help and 
countenance which had been grudgingly accorded to sculpture 
in the past by the authoritative guides in the world of art, 
whose encouragement and patronage had gone entirely towards 
painting. 


SOME ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR ARTISTS. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


OEVAL with Michel Angelo Rooker was Thomas Hearne, 
whose pictorial taste contributed in no small degree to 
the improvement of the British school of topography. That well- 
known work, entitled ‘“‘Hearne and Byrne’s Antiquities,” 
engraved in the line manner by the latter from the drawings of 
the former, has been held as the exemplar for all the splendid 
topographical works that have adorned the libraries of the 
connoisseurs and collectors in every part of Europe. Hearne 
was not a colourist ; he, however, made no small compensation 
for the want of that quality by the harmony of his chiaro- 
oscuro, which being wrought in cool and warm greys and tinted 
with a general glow of warmth, his drawings were chaste and 
beautiful in effect. 

There has been no method discovered for rendering scenery 
more effective and harmonious by simple means than that 
pursued by this admired artist. It is, therefore, particularly 
worth the consideration of the amateur practitioner, as by its 
means a power may be acquired which will enable those who 
cannot give up their whole time to that recondite study of art, 
which is indispensable to a professional painter, to produce a 
picture with all its attributes, and yet to represent a scene from 
nature with truth and all the amenities of form, light and 
shadow, with sufficient characteristic beauty to satisfy the 
most fastidious criticism, and delight the eye of taste. 

Hearne’s mode of proceeding, when he made a view from 
nature, commenced by looking at the subject for his picture 
by viewing it from many points, and designing it in his mind’s 
eye before he put pencil to paper. 

This judicious practice is particularly recommended to the 
attention of the amateur, for a material object in the art of 
design is obtained when the point of view, judiciously chosen, 
composes well, so as to form the entire subject of a picture. 
From the want of attention to this very important considera- 
tion it happens with almost all tourists who draw for their 
amusement that nine-tenths of their sketches from nature, even 
if wrought with careful execution, are worth nothing, from the 
circumstance of each point of view being ill chosen, so that as 
a composition it is not worth the trouble of finishing. 

Hearne’s practice, when he had chosen his point of view, 
was to represent it by a careful outline, attending not only to 
the general proportions according to the principles of linear 
perspective, but with minute attention to the parts. ‘An 
accomplished outline,” said a great épic’ painter, “ constituted 
half of the picture.” In topographic study from nature, an 
outline rendered with taste and feeling is an important achieve- 
ment, for, in the delineation of the mutilated walls of an ancient 
structure, its turrets, gates, windows and buttresses individually 
constitute a considerable portion of its picturesque charm. 
Those who sketch too hastily, not being sufficiently aware of 
this, content themselves with the general contour of the outline, 
and leave the filling up of the parts to the memory or the 
imagination ; such indiscriminate mode of study, however, will 
never enable the eye and the hand to produce a picture. 
Hearne then proceeded from the careful general outline to the 
minutize of parts, taking care to copy each with that fitness and 
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characteristic truth which no imagination can supply. . It is by 
attention to these essential observances that the perception of 
the artist is enriched, his taste matured, and his facility rendered 
so complete that his works}; almost without an effort,.assume 
the appearance of reality’ When these ‘preparatory advances 
were completed. (operations, by’ the way, than which nothing 
can be more. delightful, as an affair of almost creation, so 
magically does the scene grow under the influence of a well- 
directed pencil), then the whole by his usual process was 
tenderly gone over again with a penned outline, and finally 
shadowed with washes of a grey tint for the distant parts, and 
a black or brownish tint as the scene advanced to the fore- 
‘ ground ; each shadow in form, quality of tone, general breadth 
and subservient individuality forming together a picture which, 
for breadth and chaste feeling, as accomplished in his most 
felicitous drawings, was truly captivating. It is no mean com- 
pliment'to the style of this very ingenious artist to state that 
Turner and Girtin sedulously copied his drawings, from which 
they obtained that fidelity of style and tasteful perception which 
constituted the groundwork of their future fame. 

The next in rotation who may be incorporated amongst the 
original founders of the British school of painting in water- 
colours is John Cozens, who took up a department in the study 
of landscape, and cultivated it with a success which it had been 
erroneously supposed the limited power prescribed to colours 
thus prepared was incapable of effecting. Until this ingenious 
and enterprising genius appeared, it was one of the dogmas of 
connoisseurship that water-colour art was totally incompetent 
to the representation of mountain and distant scenery, such as 
the classic regions of*Italy had supplied to the pencil of Claude 
Lorrain, the Poussins and other celebrated landscape painters 
of the olden schools. » wr 

Cozens, almost as it were by intuition, felt that the enter- 

. prisé*wasinot only possible, but that he could undertake to 
prove it so by. his own graphic powers. He went to Italy, 
chose for his first*essay one of the most extensive scenes in that 
beautiful region, and represented its mountains, rivers, woods, 
temples, and all that the view embraced, with a general truth 
of character such as nature represented it, under the magical 
influence of incidental light and the charm of aerial perspective. 
This bold attempt he accomplished with that classic feeling 
and congenial sentiment which at once proved that, so far from 
the presumed limitation expressed, water-colours, on the con- 
trary, were pre-eminently suited for the display of this exalted 
species of landscape. he 

It would be unjust to the memory of a few other artists who 
practised in transparent water-colours were their ingenious 
labours to remain unrecorded, as each contributed his share 
of talent towards the general improvement of the art previously 
to the memorable epoch which commences with the distin- 
guished triumvirate Turner, Girtin and Westall. ; 

The first was John Clevely, who drew marine subjects ; this 
ingenious artist held some official appointment in the dock- 

yard of Deptford.. Having early evinced a predilection for 
graphic art he attempted painting in oil, when becoming 
acquainted with Paul Sandby, who was professor of drawing at 
the Military Academy at Woolwich, he derived some informa- 
tion from him on the process of drawing in water-colours as 
then practised, and having a constant opportunity of contem- 
plating shipping of every kind, homeward and outward-bound 
each tide, he applied his knowledge to the delineation of these 
picturesque objects, and soon acquired the habit of drawing 
and designing marine subjects with enviable truth and facility. 
Thus qualified, when Lord Mulgrave went upon a voyage of 
discovery, Clevely was appointed draughtsman to the expedi- 
tion. He subsequently attended Sir Joseph Banks, in his 
voyage to Iceland, in the same capacity. The various subjects 
which he drew on these interesting expeditions were executed 
with taste and skill. Certain drawings of marine subjects, 
particularly his smaller works, possess considerable merit ; 
some few, indeed, are not only eminently spirited in execution, 


but very clear and harmonious in tinting, and are deservedly. 


held in estimation by the unprejudiced collector. 

Next on the list is John Smith, cognomened “ Warwick 
Smith,” from the circumstance of his having had the rare 
advantage, at this period, of studying landscape and topo- 
graphical art in water-colours, in the regions of Italy, under the 
auspices of the Earl of Warwick. It is due to this ingenious 
draughtsman of the old school to assign to him the credit of 
being the first who successfully aimed at producing that force 
in water-colours which assumed the appearance of a picture, 
properly so designated, some of his Italian scenery, although 
the chiaro-oscuro was prepared with grey, being tinted almost 


up to the force of oil-painting. To use the phrase of Gains-_ 


borough, Smith was the first professor of water-colour art who 
had “carried -his intention through.” His most successful 
works, though not many in number, certainly surpassed in the 
union of light, shadow and colour all that had been produced 
before. 


The next in succession was the no less ingenious William. 


Payne, who held some civil appointment in the arsenal at Ply- 


. foreground. and middle ground unite. 


mouth. ‘Payne, it appears, was entirely self-taught, and struck 
out by, the force of his own perceptions an entirely new style of 
drawing, which, malgre its simplicity and peculiarities, was 
hailed as one of the most fascinating processes that had yet 
been discovered amongst the experimentalists im the whole 
scope of water-colour practice. For the vivid display of sun-. 
shine, and those evanescent effects of light and shadow, 
denominated incidental, as exhibited by the ingenious inventor * 
in certain of his small drawings, nothing had appeared so 
captivating, and, generally speaking, more true, for the grey 
or ‘aerial tint, as disposed by his judicious management, 
opposed to his warm tints, wrought an effect, particularly in his. 
coast scenery, that might almost vie in freshness and: vigour 
with similar scenery as viewed in the camera obscura. Un- 
fortunately for the reputation of this artist “Payne’s style” 
became corrupt, merely from its becoming too common ; being 
so rendered from the folly of fashion; for so obviously simple 
and easily comprehensible was his process that all the mammas 
in the land were eager to obtain him as the instructor of their 
daughters, who were impatient to cover paper with mountains. 
hills, rocks, rivers, trees and waterfalls ¢@ /e Payne. Thus. 
sought Payne derived for some years a vast income from teach- 
ing, until, working from his first stock of ideas and upon the 
same almost unvaried ‘process, his style, originally not strictly 
orthodox, seduced him still further from nature, until he 
degenerated into a mere mannerist. é 

Simple and obvious as might be his process, however, it 
contained the elements of a style capable of effecting much in 
water-colour art ; as was proved indeed by John Glover, whose 
brilliant landscapes in these materials were executed upon 
Payne’s process, only carried further, by more careful attention 
in the application thereof, and by superadding a greater variety 
of tints on the preparation of grey tones. Payne’s process may 
in some degree be said to be somewhat of the same system as. 
that pursued by Hearne, though more bold and daring in the 
executive. 

Paul Sandby trusted too much to the pen; for although 
outline, particularly in small drawings, marks every object 
delineated with that spirit and vigour which is agreeable to the 
eye, on the score of manual dexterity it is very fallacious in art 
if the object thereof be the imitation of nature. Outline, 
indeed, is an abstract quality, and its appearance in a picture 
can only be endured as the error of prejudice, it being entirely 
anonentity in nature. The legitimate practice of an adept in 
pictorial representation, if he would produce a finished, or com- 
plete picture, is to render his subject with the brush and not the 
pen ; and, accarding to modern practice, this is as indispensable. 
in a picture in water-colours as in a picture painted in oil. 

It may be urged that in the justly admired works in 
water-colours by Prout, by Edridge, and by other artists. 
who have produced topographical drawings the vigour of the 
effect is principally ascribable to.the obvious markings of the 
pen, To this it may be answered that these works, however 
rich and delightful in pictorial attributes, are at bést but mas- 
terly sketches. 

Hearne used the pen, but not with so harsh and obvious an: 
outline as, Paul Sandby ; indeed, sometimes so tenderly as to- 
tint that in the architectural details they gave vigour to the 
forms of the minute parts, as the carvings of a Gothic..arch: 
or Capital of a column, or even, in the individual forms of 
decayed stones, boards and other objects, so that they melted 
into an agreeable combination and assisted in defining his. © 
forms. But it must be recollected that his were merely tinted 
grey drawings. 

Payne excluded outline entirely, and wrought his effects. 
with the brush alone ; hence his small drawings, in contradis- 
tinction to those by Sandby and Hearne, assumed in execution: 
at least the character of pictures. Some small drawings which 
he made in his new process, before he settled in the metropolis. 
——views in the slate quarries at Plympton, in Devonshire, the 
immediate .neighbourhood of Sir Joshua Reynolds—were 
admirable transcripts of natural scenery, so much so that the 
illustrious, painter spoke of them with great admiration, as 
captivating for their pictorial amenities, and pronounced the 
process as something entirely new. 

_The process is simple in the extreme. Payne invented a 
grey tint, composed of Prussian blue, lake and yellow ochre, 
a tint which works freely and unites kindly with every other 
tint or colour. , With this grey the whole of the middle part of . 
the landscape or other composition is to be put in with its. > 
various. gradations, and with the addition of indigo or other 
blue, and. a small portion of crimson lake, the extreme distance 
is to be laid. .The clouds and sky-tints compounded of the 
same. For the foreground shadowing, Indian ink or lamp- 
black is used, mixed with a small portion of the grey, where the 
In the application of the 
black for the parts composing the immediate foreground, the 
light trees and branches that hang loosely from rocks. or great 


stones, the rocks and stones themselves, and the various objects, 
|.as stumps and roots of trees, &c,, which, judiciously introduced, 


contribute to enrich the nearest parts of the scene; these are 
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laid in with the black extremely dark and determined in form 
and character, in some parts softened, but generally leaving the 
paper sharp and clear, that the tinting when laid on may 
appear bright and sparkling. It should be observed that the 
ingenious inventor of this style contrived to use the brush for 
the foreground in a way that. he termed “dragging,” namely, 
on its side, which, dexterously applied, left a number of acci- 
dental lights, very useful and characteristic of pebbles on the 
sea-shore, or for a gravelled road, and particularly effective in 
producing the roughness on the surface of rocks, or the texture 
of the bark of trees. The composition being thus prepared, 
namely, in an effective state of vigorous light and shadow—so 
auch so, indeed, as to need no retouching—the next operation 
was to wash over each division with the colours. For the 
warm tint in the sky towards the horizon, gamboge and light 
red, yellower or redder at discretion, with an occasional addi- 
tion of crimson-lake ; the same glowing tint to be washed over 
the distance, whether mountains, woods or water. For the 
middle ground, the verdant parts, as woods, separate trees, 
bushes or fields, with a green composed of gamboge, sap 
green and burnt sienna of various hues, warm or cool, as. re- 
quired. The rocks and stones, the banks of sand and gravel 
and other objects not vegetable, with a tint composed of yellow 
ochre or gamboge, and burnt sienna. As the scenery ap- 
proaches the foreground, by retouching or deepening the parts 
with these same colours the more remote parts are made to 
recede in aerial tint, as in nature; and the foreground by the 
‘Same operation appears to be nearer the eye, in due proportion 
to their respective stations in the picture. The whole being 
carefully tinted by a judicious washing and blending, which 
must be done by passing lightly over the whole with a painting- 
brush moderately saturated with pure water, the drawing is 
then ready for the finishing touches. This last operation is 
performed by taking advantage of those accidents and lights 
which the drag of the brush has left, and by undertouching and 
adding spirit to the shadows with Cologne-earth or Vandyke- 
brown, separately or mixed with the other tints as may be 
necessary ; and by this simple process, in proportion to the 
taste and judgment of the operator, will the drawing be valuable 
as a work of art. 

John Glover, whose celebrity for several years rendered his 
style no less fashionable than that of his predecessor and proto- 
type, Payne, improved upon this new process to so great an 
extent as to entirely supersede the practice of the inventor, and 
almost to make the style his own. Payne had one faculty to a 
very extraordinary degree, namely, that of manual dexterity ; 
for his touch was free, flowing and masterly, even to a super- 
abundant degree: his hand, indeed, outstripped his taste. In 
the works of Glover it was entirely the reverse: his hand was 
the most deficient of any that we could name belonging to a 
painter of genius. Glover’s style, notwithstanding the obvious 
‘deficiency of his hand, yet, directed by his rich perception and 
extraordinary eye for general effect, enabled him to produce 
representations of landscape and topographical and marine 
scenery which, seen at the proper distance, surpassed in aerial 
perspective and daylight every species of landscape art that 
perhaps ever has been produced; so much so, indeed, that if 
the term magical, which enthusiasts are apt to utter on behold- 
ing @ striking picture, might be tolerated by sober judgment, 
its application could not be more properly bestowed than on 
the brilliant productions of his extraordinary, though certainly 
eccentric, pencil. 


Sassanian Art. 


S1R,—Mr. Travis is in error as regards the dimensions 
given by Flandin and Coste of the Palace at Ctesiphon. The 
‘dimensions quoted by them in the text are 83 métres for the 
length of main front, and 29°90 métres for the height of the 
highest part existing. In their plates, however, the dimension 
given is 82-10 métres for length, and in the restoration of front 
_ of palace, with its crowning moulding, a height of 31-go métres. 
Allowing 3 feet 33 inches to each métre, this would give a 
dimension of 277 feet for the length, and 107 feet 8 inches nearly 
for the height. 

_ Mr. Dieulafoy, in his work “L’Art Antique de la Perse,” 
gives 96°12 métres (324 feet 8 inches) for the length, and 
35°20 for the height (118 feet 10 inches). He also states that 
the height of the hall is 25-20 métres (it is really 28-1 métres). 
‘This leaves 10 métres for the height of wall above soffit of crown 
of vault, which is improbable ; in fact, in his own section (no 
scale given) he only carries the restored portions proportionally 
about 3 or 4 métres higher. Either way, both of the dimen- 
sions as given are far bélow thosé insisted on by Mr. Travis. 
Finding, however, so much diffictilty in reconciling the figures, 
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a year ago I wrote to a friend in Bagdad, who has been kind 
enough to measure the palace for me, and the dimensions sent 
by him, which I have every reason to believe are correct, are: 
312 feet for the length of main front, 95 feet to soffit of crown 
of vault, and 105 feet to highest point (before the arch fell down 
in April 1889). Possibly the Arab historians may have mis- 
taken the angle piers of buttresses for columns. The architec- 
ture of the Sassanian dynasty was not columnar. The highest 
detached column known (at Serbistan) is under 7 feet high. 
Even the Romans never, I believe, attempted to raise a portico 
with columns more than 75 feet high.* Mr. Travis’s reference 
to the mosque of Mesjid-Shah at Ispahan suggests a mistake 
on his part even greater than that of the dimensions at 
Ctesiphon as given by Flandin and Coste. The columns to 
which he refers are towers or minarets flanking the great portal. 
There is no such thing as a Saracenic portico. A portico isa 
continued range of columns surmounted by an entablature, and ~ 
covered over at the top to serve as a shelter from the weather. 
The Saracens employed an arcade for similar purposes. I 
adhere, therefore, to the statement in my first letter, viz. that 
the description given by the Arab historians is incorrect.—I 
remain, yours faithfully, R. PHENE SPIERS. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. BE. Renard, of the Leeds Academy of Painting, read a 
paper at the last meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architec- 
tural Society on “ Methods of Reproduction for Illustrative 
Purposes.” It described ancient and modern processes. ty 

Dr. Schliemann has bequeathed his “ Trojan antiquities” 
to the Ethnological Museum, Berlin. He has also left 
50,000 drachmas, or about 1,670/., for the erection of his 
mausoleum in the cemetery at Athens, : aE 

Wednesday next, the 2Ist ‘inst., has been appointed for 
the reception of works of art intended for the Spring Exhibition 
(the twenty-third), of the 19th Century Art Society, at the 
Conduit Street Galleries. 

A Statue of the late Alphonse Karr, the writer, is. to be 
placed in St. Raphael. M. Carolus Duran’s name heads the 
subscription list. Tire 

The Emperor of Japan has founded a National, Society 
of Art, to which painters, sculptors, designers, metal-workers,  . 
embroiderers, &c., can be elected. The first president is - 
Kou-Ki, the director of the imperial museums torlyy rest 

™, Détaille has completed his painting, Vive PEmpereur, 
representing a charge of the 4th Hussars in 1807, It is larger — 
than the majority of his works, as it measures 13 feet by 
16 feet. : ~e Of my 

The Earl of Bradford has given a site for the erection of 
a parsonage for St. Peter’s Church, Longcauseway, Farnworth. . 
The cost of the proposed building is estimated at 1,6252. 

Mr. J. L. Bowes, of Liverpool, has contributed an article 
on Japanese Pottery to the Zuvopean Trade Marl tor January. 
He recommends the use of Owari plaques, which can: be 
obtained as large as 36 inches by 24 inches, for decoration, as 
nothing can exceed the beauty of their effect when arranged 
upon the walls of an apartment panelled in oak. It would 
be easy to obtain a series of birds or fishes, or one of flowers, 
or again one of shrubs, all of which speak a common language 
in every part of the world. 

Mr. Michael Biddulph, of Ledbury, intends to build a 
cottage hospital for the town, in commemoration of the coming 
of age of his eldest son. The building will probably cost . 
about 2,000/, ry 

Mr. Walter Crane has promised to present the prizes and 
deliver an address to the students of the Warrington School of 
Art on Tuesday next. — be 

Professor Wrightson will read a paper at the meeting of 
the Surveyors’ Institution on Monday, the roth inst.. Notice has 
been given that after August 26 next admission to the several 
classes of professional membership will be by examination. 

™. Bailly, architect, has been again elected as president 
of the Société des Artistes Francais. He obtained 71 votes, 
while M. Bonnat, the painter, had 7, and M. Paul Dubois, the 
sculptor, I. A 

Donations to the amount of 600/. have been made to the 
Sanitary Institute during the past year by the hon. officers and 
members of the council. A considerable portion of this amount 
has been devoted to rearranging and improving the museum of. 
sanitary appliances, and to the preparation and printing a 
catalogue. “bw 4 

Mr. Fred. J. Veall, architect, of Cardiff, has taken into 
partnership Mr. John Augustus Sant, who is wel! known locally 
as hon. secretary of the South Wales Art Society. The new 
firm will practice as architects and surveyers at 6 Arcade 
Chambers, High Street, Cardiff, under the style of Veall & Sant. 


* Temple of the Sun at Baalbec. The columns of the Temple of 
the Sun at Palmyra are 64 feet high, and those of the colonnade 
57 feet.. The portico of Nero at Rome had: columns computed at’ 
65 feet in height. 
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THE WEEK. 


France has lost two of her foremost sculptors by the death 
of Eucine DeLapLANCHE and Atmr& MILuer. Both were 
among the artists who produced works for the Opera 
House. The great group of ApoLLo which crowns the 
summit was by MiLLet, and DELAPLANCHE executed two 
of the figures in the front. Aimé MILLET was almost as 
successful as a painter. He was born in 1816, and thus 
was one of the numerous pupils of Davip p’ANGERs. He 
did not long exhibit before he was considered to be qualified 
for succession to PRADIER. One of his works won sym- 
pathy from the students of a past generation ; that. was his 
tomb of Murcer, the novelist of Bohemia. He was also 
the sculptor of the tomb of ALpHonse Baupin, of the 
répoussé statue of ALIsE, of VERCINGETORIX, and of the fine 
memorial of the struggle at Saint Quentin. DELAPLANCHE, 
unlike MILLET, won the Prix de Rome, in 1864. He was 
fortunate in securing many commissions for figures in 
churches and public buildings, and of late years his works 
were early sought after by visitors to the Salon. There 
was an amplitude about his figures which pleased. His 
Aurora, from that quality, was compared with the Wgh? of 
MicHEL ANGELO. 


OT 


Tue exhibition of the Royal Scottish Water-Colour 
Society willbe held this year in London instead of in 
Glasgow. There is some courage shown in the change, and 
it can be anticipated that the works will be welcomed. But 
_we hope the members will not renounce Scotland for the 
sake of southern patronage, like so many of the oil-painters, 
The Water-Colour Society cannot count many years’ exist- 
ence, but the exhibitions have been beneficial, and northern 
water-colour drawings have qualities which are not common 
in England. 


THERE is now speculation about the fate of MILLEt’s 
Angelus. It has returned to France, but the question is— 
Will M. Cuaucuarp retain a picture which has cost him 
750,000 francs, or will he present it to the Louvre? The 
sum paid by the American Art Association for it was 
580,000 francs. Against that sum must be placed the 
receipts of the exhibitions of the picture in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, Syracuse, Buffalo 
and Montreal.’ In Philadelphia the exhibition realised 

- 12,000 dols. How Montreal was selected requires explana- 
tion. The onerous duty is not charged at the Custom 
Housé on pictures which are not to remain in the country 
beyond six months. When that time arrived the Azge/us 
was sent across the boundary, and in a fortnight it was 
eligible for readmission free of duty for another half year. 
It is calculated that the profit derived from the American 
exhibitions will be about 300,0c0 francs. If to that sum 
we add the profit on re-sale, the American speculators, it 
will be found, have secured about 20,000/. from their in- 
vestinent in a simple picture with two figures, and for 


which the artist was long in finding a purchaser willing to . 


give a few pounds. 


THERE is a sort of fatality about M. ANTonIN Proust, 
by which he is always in hot water, and, unfortunately, 
other people are made to suffer at the same time. After a 
dozen or more years seeking for a habitation for the 
examples collected by the Union Centrale des Arts 
Décoratifs, it was believed that the Fine Arts Palace, which 
survives from the last international exhibition, was made 
available for the purpose. But M. ANtToNnIN PRoust 
‘apparently does not consider it is wholesome for Parisians 
to escape too suddenly from being bored. As he is now in 
collision with the Municipal Council, a long course of 
weariness awaits everybody who is interested in the museum. 
The agreement was for the Union to take a lease of the 
Palais for eighteen years at arent of 30,000 francs. Half 
that sum was to bereturned by M. MEIssoniEr’s society for 
the use of part of the building for the annual exhibition. 


sufficient term for the lease, and the Municipal Council, 
taking the cue from him, reduced the term to one year. 
As far as one can judge, the Council cannot be blamed if 
they show little confidence in the Union, M. ANTONIN 
Proust has as usal a belief that if allowed carte blanche he 
will bring about the union of artists and craftsmen, but as 
men of business the members of the Council will do well to 
have the museum treated as a simple experiment for which 
a year is adequate, or as an institution that will be likely to 
succeed by a permanent character being given to it. 


. Durinc the coming session of the Society for the 
Encouragement of the Fine Arts, lectures will be delivered 
on ‘‘ The Chronology of Costume,” by Mr. P. H. Newman; 
* An Unknown Painter,” by Mr. J. TopHunrer, M.D. ; 
“The Moral and Intellectual Influences of Music,” by Mr. 
ALFRED GILBERT, R.A.M. ; ‘‘The Elements of Pictorial 
Beauty,” by Mr. Witt1am Hors, R.S.A.; ‘‘A Phase of 
Ancient Egyptian Art,” by Mr. T. L. Sourncate; “ Cyclo- 
pean Architecture in Polynesia,” by Mr. R. A. STERNDALE ; 
“The Origin of some Architectural Forms,” by Mr. R. 
PHEeNr Sprers, F.S.A. In addition, there will be three 
conyersazioni and other intellectual extertainments. 


WHEREVER engravers are found they must suffer through 
the competition with photographic reproduction. The 
Belgian aquafortistes have been considering the present 
state of their art in response to an invitation from the 
Belgian Académie Royale. They offer the following 
suggestions about what is required :—(1) The creation of a 
printing office and of a studic in connection with the 
Brussels Academy; (2) vigorous encguragement to the 
development of engravers’ societies ; (3) rewards for en- 
gravings after the works of the great painters of the 
country ; (4) a gallery at the Musée of Brussels which 
would be devoted to engravings in order to initiate the 
public in the knowledge of the art. In Antwerp there is an 
official printing office attached to the Academy, but it does 
not appear to be ever used. It would be a pity for 
engraving to become one of the lost arts, but unless there is 
patronage from Government it is not easy to see how the 
highest class of work, which alone deserves encouragement, 
can be executed. 


One of the largest private-house electric light installa- 
tions in England will be that at Wynyard, Lord Lonpovy- 
DERRY’S country seat in Durham. This installation, the 
contract for which has recently been given to Messrs. DRAKE 
& GoruamM, will comprise 753 incandescent lamps, to- 
gether with a steam-power electric generating plant of the 
necessary large dimensions. Mr. A. A. CAMPBELL 
Swinton has been appointed consulting engineer to super- 
intend the work on Lord LonpoNDERRY’s behalf. 


INSTEAD of 2,500 pictures and 800 drawings, as were 
hung last year, the Salon of 1891 will contain 1,800 paint- 
ings and 400 drawings. Not more than two works can be 
exhibited by any artist. The public will be glad of the 
reduction, for a visit will be less laborious this summer, but 
how are the artists whose works are excluded to be satisfied? 
Some compensation may be found in the two-pictures limit. 


A commission has been appointed by the Société des 
Artistes Francais to inquire into the manner of producing 
artists’ materials, in order to discover, if possible, the causes 
of the deterioration of modern paintings. ‘The members of 
the commission are MM. Tony Rospert-FLEuRY, DETAILLE, 
VIBERT, BOUGUEREAU, SAINT-PIERRE, and LE BL Lant. 
M. VisErT has already given a course of lectures on the 
subject at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. He has also tried 
experiments, and the chemist who aids M. Viper will 
give his assistance to the commission. ‘M. DENEUX, who 
claims to have rediscovered a process of encaustic corre- 
sponding with that of the ancients, will have an opportunity 
of proving whether paintings produced in the way he has 
described are as unalterable as any of the works in the 


M. ANTONIN PRousv next declared that three years was a | Louvre and National Gallery. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE AND FRENCH 
HISTORY.* 


ALTHOUGH it is often said that architecture is history 
in stone, the relation between the buildings of a 
period and its history are rarely investigated. In the new 
part of the “Encyclopédie de |’Architecture,” M. PLANat 
has undertaken the inquiry so far asregards France. About 
his competence there can be no question, for M. PLANAT is 
not only a scholar but is also a scientist and an engineer. 
The connection between history and engineering may not 
be evident at first sight ; but when it is remembered that 
what is called history is only a narration or record of the 
action of sundry sorts of forces among men, it ought to be 
clear that anyone who is trained to cbserve and measure 
force of one sort becomes qualified to judge of other forces. 
It may be expressed in another way by saying that a 
causationist—that is, a man who is always awake to the 
connection between cause and effect—can never want 
opportunities of observing the phenomena in mental as in 
material changes. When, for instance, the phrase ‘‘ social 
dynamics” is used there is an admission that we can find 
forces besides those which are able to be turned to account 
in machinery, and if they are not all equally measurable 
they are all operative in producing certain successions and 
changes. ‘Social statics,” in the same way, is not a mere 
phrase, for it does not refer to a state of stagnation like that 
enjoyed by the lotos-eaters, but to the equilibrium which is 
the product of the action and reaction of forces that by 
disposal are equalised. : 

M. PLanat, with the aid of the conclusions established 
by Guizot, the THrerrys, MicNET, MICHELET and other 
believers in the philosophy of history, in his essay ex- 
plains the connection between architecture and the 
historic periods in France. As his view embraces the time 
between the fifth and the nineteenth centuries, he is of 
course compelled to be summary in his judgments, but this 
manner of treatment is not without advantages. 

Prior to the fifth century a large part of France was as 
civilised as those parts of the empire which were nearer 
Rome. Henri Martin says that all the splendours of the 
South had passed the Alps, collections of huts of wood 
and earth were succeeded by towns in stone and marble, 
municipal laws replaced the tribal customs, roads were 
opened, and there was legislation by which the feeble were 
protected against tyranny. The change did not require 
long centuries to be carried out. Rome had its trained 
officials, who were ready to be sent to any part of Europe 


in order to insure uniformity in the laws and administration. 


Besides apparitors, scribes, public criers, surveyors (/izztores 
and agrimensores), there were architect’, who had charge 
of public buildings and highways. Efforts were made to 
compensate emigrants for the loss of Rome, and thus in 
such a place as Arles there was a capitol, a forum, temples, 
triumphal arches, aqueducts, markets, a circus, theatres and 
baths. It was soon discovered that the Gallic population 
was as fond as the conquerors of living in public and of 
having many listeners when talking. In gratifying them- 
selves by erecting buildings where people could congregate 
the Romans were captivating their subjects, and became 
instruments in the progress of civilisation. The number of 
their architectural works is no longer to be reckoned, but 
from what remains it is evident that they corresponded with 
similar works in Rome and Italy. Nothing was lost by the 
Importation of Roman forms of building, but there were 
other things more dangerous. The Roman systems of 
slavery and of large properties created evils which aided 
the Northern invaders when they came into collision with 
Romans and Gauls. Before the Franks appeared the 
natives congregated in dagandie or desperate masses, and 
fought with despair against the foreign institutions. 

The hordes of Franks who came down upon Gaul 
believed in one principle for which Roman buildings were 
not much suited, that was individuality. HEnrt MARTIN 
considers it was a defect in their character that they were 
not drawn together in order to talk, and M. PLaNatT points 
out how the passion fora separate life, where silence is to be 
enjoyed, the desire to be isolated by the aid of a wall or a 


* Encyclopédie de P Architecture et de la Construction. 
P. Planat, Vol. IV. Deuxiéme Fascicule, 
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ditch, after so many centuries still subsists among the Anglo- 
Saxons in England and elsewhere. But whatever they 
might be separately, the German tribes showed no want of 
union in their battles of the fifth century, and since then 
solitariness has not prevented their descendants from stand- 
ing shoulder to shoulder in many a fight, and, when neces- 
sary, falling as one man. ~ 

M. PLanart says that in consequence of the invasion, the 
people took refuge in the cities ; indeed, in the Roman 
empire, it was not the custom for a landed proprietor to 
live outside the walls of a town, that is among his labourers, 
When everything -was transformed around them, Marseilles, 
Arles, Nismes, Narbonne, Perigueux, Toulouse, Bourges, 
Paris, Rheims, Metz were able, according to M. PLANAT, to 
guard a relative independence, and to assume an appear- 
ance that was unlike the general aspect of feudal France. 
The invaders, on the other hand, were less active, and in 
course of time the majority appear to have fallen into a 
condition that was not far removed~-from slavery. Then 
came a period when all things seemed to be approaching 
chaos. Traces of royalty, aristocracy, and free institutions 
are supposed by theorists to have existed in France, but 
Guizor says it is impossible to discover any fact or prin- 
ciple that was established and recognised by all in those 
days. The individual principle, however, fortunately was — 
not ignored. Courageous chiefs erected independent 
fortified dwellings which provided shelter for their hangers- 
on, and around each refuge other buildings arose. From 
the protection afforded by the strongholds it was 
not unwise to erect fixed dwellings, but the mass of 
the people were not particular about domestic architecture. 
That the people did not erect great buildings for a century 
or two after the fall of Roman Gaul may be assumed, but 
they appear to have grown tired of destruction, and Roman 
works were utilised, sometimes no doubt as materials for new 
structures. This is shown by the description of the royal house - 
which stood in Braine, near Soissons, in the sixth century. 
According to the account which THIERRY compiled from 
the chroniclers, it was a large building of a farmhouse type, 
surrounded by porticoes of Roman architecture ; in parts 
the wood was polished, and it was ornamented by elegant 
statuary. In the king’s part of the building there was a 
secret chamber containing triple-locked chests for his gold 
coins, jewels and vases. All this is evidence of the exist- 
ence of Roman work in various forms, and that it could be 


‘appreciated was a sign of culture that was not brought from ~ 


the German forests. A new force was operating on the 
invaders through the ecclesiastical system. 

It has been pointed out by Guizor that the Church was 
powerful in the fifth century, not merely from the value 
of its doctrines, but because it presented an example of a 
complete and independent existence at a time when the 
foundations of society were not laid. It was not a caste, 
he says, for that word cannot be at all applied to the 
Christian Church, and “ the celibacy of the priests prevented 
the Christian clergy from becoming a caste.” Now, from 
the beginning of Christianity, the clergy were as eager 
promoters of architecture as if it had been enforced 
in the sacred writings, or as if they were endowed 
with new instinct. M. PLranat suggests that the influence 
which the Church possessed with the barbarians was due to. 
deceitful practices. The clergy, he says, persuaded the 
chiefs to make themselves like the Roman emperors, and 
to become the protectors of the Church. That view would 
not be supported by contemporary evidence. The type of 
the churchman of the sixth century would be a man like 
St. MEpaRD, who is described by M. ViTet, in his great 
report on ‘‘ Notre-Dame de Noyon,” as spending his life in 
the defence of his flock against the barbarians, and whose 
virtues were sung by Forrunat. In the century afterwards 
the same diocese was ruled by St. Eto, whose name has 
been vulgarised by the old poem, but according to VITET 
he was the holiest man of his age, the most upright minister, 
the ablest artist. He erected and restored churches, wrought 
marvellous pieces of goldsmith’s work, and taught the 
secrets of art to many pupils. All the prelates who suc- 
ceeded him were not as eminent, but VITET says among 
them were many bishops of remarkable talents. Noyon was. 
not exceptional in its history. There were contests between 
the clergy and the commune, as there were between clergy 
and bishops, but architecture did not suffer by them. 
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Works at the cathedral and churches were due to the 
initiation of individuals, and were sometimes carried out in 
even troubled times. — 

It may be considered fortunate that in ecclesiastical 
architecture there was a sort of rivalry between the monastic 
orders and the secular clergy. The monks were better 
disciplined, and the appearance of an artist in one convent 
was a gain to the others, Traditions of art were also likely 
to be better preserved in the monasteries. The secular 
clergy were sometimes under the control of bishops who 
had been monks, and who would endeavour to facilitate 
architectural work in their dioceses. But it is often sup- 
posed that the seculars were able to utilise a body of 
builders or freemasons. M. PLANAT appears to take a 


similar view when he says that the bishops formed a band 
of masters who were independent of the monastic order, 
who would be devoted to the prelates, and as with him race 
counts for much, he considers that the masters or builders 
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to domestic architecture. A house could not be made to 
resemble a church or a castle, but it could at least have the 
stone and timber worked into forms which recalled the larger 
buildings. (To be continued.) 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
By Henry TRAVIS, 


HE ancient Abbey being a complete and perfect 
building of which the nation is justly proud, and it 

being certain that any interference with its structure by 
additions that would conceal any portion of it or otherwise, 
would be viewed with extreme regret by the public, the 
accompanying sketch has been prepared to show that it is 
possible to provide a very large additional space for monu- 
ments in a manner that would leave the ancient walls of 
the venerable edifice almost untouched. Supposing for a 
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were probably sprung from northern races like the bishops 
themselves. 

For-M. Pianat admits that Gothic was a creation of 
the descendants of the invaders ; and the region where it 
should appear was in the country between the Loire and 
the Rhine, where the Franks of Austrasie could meet the 
Franks of Neustrie. But of course he does not suppose 
that the new style appeared in all its perfection, or that it 
is the only style which is thoroughly logical. M. PLAaNat 
is not enthusiastic about Gothic forms or Gothic builders, 
for Gothic was the work of a race that has contributed only 
a feeble part to the composition of French blood.. As 
the works were produced by strangers, it would be 
absurd, he says, to consider them as representing the 
national style of France. There is no doubt about the 
beauty and grandeur of Gothic art ; but the builders were 
ignorant of many of the refinements of constructive 


-science—since “the pretended miracles of ingenuity are 


often no more than mediocre solutions of a difficulty.” 

It is remarkable that the appearance of Gothic should 
be followed by many social changes. In France the 
principle of monarchy, as a great justice of the peace for 
the whole country, began to be recognised ; and in propor- 
tion as that power grew in strength, feudalism declined, 
servitude ceased, and it became feasible for an ordinary 
individual to live without fear of being deprived of his 


~ goods by arbitrary power, unless at times when wars had 


broken-out. It is impossible to have good building with- 
out security ; and it is not difficult to realise the desire of 
the French people to possess habitations of their own 
which would offer a contrast to those used in days when 
life was precarious, and the impetus that was thereby given 


moment this proposal carried out, the only change 
observable by a person looking from Broad Sanctuary 
towards the south-east, would be a comparatively small 
porch in the second or middle bay of the west wall of the - 
north transept. All other work would be quite detached 
from the Abbey, and would consist of the two little monu- 
mental structures in the middle of the Abbey Green, and 
which are clerestories giving light to the chapel below. 

It has occurred to me that a partially underground | 
building would be altogether unobjectionable if the approach 
to it were made by a staircase upon the simplest plan and 
upon the noblest scale. The greatest Italian architects 
have exercised their genius on this feature, apparently 
thinking that the raking lines contrasting with the hori- 
zontal and vertical ones would enable them to produce a 
more than ordinarily beautiful result. In this present case 
the grand scale would render the fatigue commonly felt 
almost, if not quite, imperceptible even to persons of great 
age. Then in the course of time there would be every 
inducement to rest and pause in the ascent, as upon the 
landings, which are about 40 feet by 20 feet—a size pro- 
bably unknown—there would be ample space for monuments 
of moderate dimensions, but choicest design and material, 
and an occasional seat. The advantage of the lower walls 
having no windows is at once obvious, and of itself seems 
to justify the plan proposed. If a memorial of the grandest 
character were required, a whole bay would be granted, or 
even one of the two central recesses. The old buttresses of 
the north wall of the nave are utilised, the spaces between 
them being prepared for memorials ; the new north wall, 
being similarly treated, would provide the necessary abut- 
ment to the earth outside. The fronts of these buttresses 
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might be made to receive upright memorial figures in nearly 
if not perfect harmony with the style of the building. - 

On first making this suggestion in Zhe Architect of 
March 15, 1880, I said, ‘‘ Though at first there may appear 
to be some little objection to descending to the new 
chapel, I think on reflection there will be felt to be some- 
thing appropriate in it as connected with a shrine or mauso- 
leum commemorating the dead” ; and I referred to several 
authorities more or less to the point—the crypt of St. 
Stephen’s close by, the Basilicas at Rome, the descent from 
Henry VII.’s Chapel; and I may now add the numerous 
steps up to the sacrarium and Confessor’s Shrine at the 
‘Abbey, and also to the catacombs in the ‘Eternal City.” 
As regards cost, probably no design would be more 
economical, owing to the fact that the greater part of the 
exterior of the chapel would be absolutely plain. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects was 
held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A, 
president, in the chair. 

Mr. MACVICAR ANDERSON proposed a special vote of 
thanks to Mr. William Alexarder, lately elected honorary 
Associate, for a very handscme present to the Institute library 
of a woik of twenty-six volumes, M. Didron’s “Annales 
Archéologiques;” which was passed by acclamation after being 
seconced by Mr. HANSARD, who held up Mr. Alexande1’s 
example as cne to be follcwed by members of the Institute in 
genevzal as well as by honorary Associates. 

The PRESIDENT then delivered the following address :— 


Address to Stadents: Colour in Architecture. 


I have been somewhat doubtful upon what subject to address 
you on this the last occasion on which I shall have the privilege 
of saying a few words to the students from this chair; and in 
finally selecting as my theme the Treatment of Colour in 
Architectural Design, I would point out that the recent most 
generous augmentation of the studentship dealing with this 
subject affords a special occasion for attention to this sometimes 
neglected branch of our work. I need not remind you that on 
the death of Miss Jones, the last surviving sister of our late 
lamented and highly gifted con/réere, it was found that she had 
bequeathed all her remaining property to the very excellent 
studentship for the encouragement of the study of colour as a 
means of architectural decoration, which had already been 
founded by herand by another sister previously deceased, as a 
memorial to their brother. Though addressing myself primarily 
to the younger among this company, I feel that my remarks 
will be heard by several who may well feel it hard to listen to a 
discourse from one who in so_many ways ought to be their 
disciple rather than their instructor, and to them I would say 
that I do not wish in the least to dogmatise in a matter so 
eminently one of personal taste. I will merely express some of 
my views as arrived at by experience, and propose in subdivision 
of my subject to speak first of external colouring, and next of 
internal decoration as applied both to pavements and to walls, 
with a special reference in the latter case to the use of glazed 
tiling or faience. 

Until very lately, the modern school of architects gave little 
or no concern to colour. Drab was the genteel hue. Venetian 
red or yellow ochre had to be tolerated rather than enjoyed 
- when we descended to brickwork. Lately our ideas have been 
revolutionised. Ruskin, with a pen which fired our imagina- 
tions with descriptions of colour-harmonies more bewitching 
than those which emamate from many a painter’s brush, set our 
minds aflame for colour. Other influences in the-same direc- 
tion have also been at work, but the result is not always what 
could be desired. Two reasons may be assigned for this 
result: one, our national inaptitude for the task, our want of 
the true instinct for colour, which we see so infallible in the 
arrangement of dyed wools used in a Persian or an Indian 
Carpet ; or, rather, which we always did see before we forced 
our excruciatingly unpleasant aniline dyes upon the carpet- 
weavers of the East ; another, our climate, which requires far 
more attention and care to avoid colour contrasts in violation 
of good taste than is needful in sunnier climes. The varied 
hues of a collection of ordinary Italian houses, which look 
right enough, and are, in fact, charming under an Italian sky, 
would not be tolerated in England. The fact is that bright 
sunshine is a great colour-harmoniser, and as we are not 
blessed with too much of it in this country, we ought to be the 
more careful in our combination and contrasts of colour. 
Effects of colour which have delighted us in southern latitudes 


have been made notes of and reproduced by us at home with. 


but a sorry result, and I believe one reason for this to be that 
we cannot reckon on the sun putting a glaze upon our chro- 


matic crudities. Then, again, though we must reckon without 
the sun, we cannot reckon, at any rate in towns, without the 
smoke which envelops us with ever-increasing density; and 
which, after our fires are over and spring comes round once 
more, we find has left its dirty finger-marks on those portions 
of our buildings which are most susceptible to its influence. 
This presents another difficulty to the chromatic artist. How- 
ever skilfully he may have arranged his colours, and however 
satisfied he may be with the effect produced thereby when the 
building leaves his hands, still, if the material which furnishes 
one colour is more susceptible to smoke as a blackening agent 
than that or those which furnish others, the colour effect is 
changed, and, it may be, not improved. 

The only material that I know of which is absolutely improved 
by smoke, especially if the style employed be columnar, is Port- 
land stone ; and it is a happy thing for London that its use has 
been so common among us, for it and soot seem made for each 
other, and are sure to marry happily. Harmonies in black and 
white, however, can hardly be called great achievements in 
colour. Do not suppose that I would not strive after other 
well-assorted unions, only in all other cases we must look upon 
soot as a most undesirable but certain factor whose alliance 
we have to do our best to defeat. The union of brick and 
stone, and of stones of different densities, and of bricks of 
different hardness, presents these difficulties : the stoneand the 
soft brick get black, and the hard bricks retain their colour more 
or less in proportion to their density. Glazed tiles in combina- 
tion with stone are of course quite inadmissible for the above 
reason, and even polished granite combined with freestone is of 
doubtful expediency. Emery-polished granite, which secures 
for the material all its colour, without that reflecting surface 
which mars its repose and prevents its happy union with the 
surrounding stonework, is to my mind, when granite is to be 
employed, by far the best suited for exterior effect. Highly 
reflecting surfaces kill form, and so do colour contrasts to a 
certain extent. We may conclude to prefer a colour effect to the 
distinct discernment of form, and do so rightly in certain cases, 
but we must, I think, always know when we are sacrificing 
form to colour: it must be done from choice, and not by 
accident ; and when changes of colour are introduced into 
forms which are studied, and intended to produce a definite 
effect, the disturbing effect of the colour should always be taken 
into consideration 

It is a most interesting question to us how far the applica- 
tion of pigments on the buildings of antiquity enhanced their 
beauty. Judging, for instance, from some of the learned poly- 
chronyatic restorations of the holders of the French Grand 
Prix de Rome, I should prefer Greek temples in their present 
aspect to their effect when bedizened with their pristine splen- 
dour of colour ; but perhaps, after all, the student with all his 
research may have been mistaken, not as to the use of poly- 
chromy (that cannot bz doubted), but as to its exact applica- 
tion. On the other hand, there are fragments of Greek build- 
ings bearing origina! colour ; as, for instance, certain bits in the 
Museum at Palermo, which give one nothing but delight. - 
Again, one is tempted to feel that the Medizeval art, which hap- 
pily still survives in this country and France, could not have 
been always improved by the colour with which it was fre- 
quently overloaded. I prefer its present aspect ; but it must 
not be overlooked that time has been busily at work not only in 
the effacement of the original pigments, but in treating the 
work with a colour decoration of its own in the way of lichen 
and weather stains. 

Former ages, even the most refined, were not only tolerant 
of excess of colour, but delighted in it in a way which would be 
repellent to our present peculiar phase of civilisation. Com- 
pare the sobriety of colour which characterises the works of this 
generation of painters with those of the artists who flourished 
before Raphael, and you will see what I mean. I do not 
assert that all colour must be abandoned in this critical age, 
but that it has to be used with reserve and judgment if it is to 
find acceptance with the phase of cultivated taste peculiar to 
the present day. Violent contrasts should perhaps be avoided, 
and most certainly discordant ones. There are two strong con- 
trasts which always, I think, affect us agreeably : the black and 
white marble of the Italian Gothic churches, as that at 
Genoa; and the yellow and red of Verona and its neighbouring 
cities. But what we call white is now yellow, and the colours 
which look well in St. Zenone are not so satisfactory when 
adorning a chapel in Paddington or Bayswater. As I said 
before, England is not Italy. 

The scientific exploiters in clay are now able, out of the 
same clay, to get two or more different colours on the same 
block. . They do this by increasing the proportions of some of 
the natural constituents of the clay affecting the colour (the iron 
and the alkalies) by the addition of soluble forms of either 
element. These additions can be localised by limiting the 
evaporation of the soluble elements to certain spaces. Colours 
so obtained will, I believe, invariably harmonise with each 
other. Perhaps in this way, in developing the resources of the 
clays beneath our feet, and in the blocks of terra cotta made 
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from them, we may aim, with the aid of science, at subtle 
and agreeable changes of colour, securing a surface so dense as 
to be proof against atmospheric destruction and disfigurement, 
and at the same time avoid reflecting surfaces which, if 
periodically washed, would disturb the eye by their glitter. It 
appears to me that this is the direction in which the future 
external colour decoration of our city architecture must 
develop. poy 

I am hardly able to explain what it is within me which 
rebels against marble statues against a stone front ; it is more 
than the mere incompatibility ot the two materials, which when 
new never agree, and which causes the statues, when the stone 
has attained its full measure of sooty disfigurement, to look 
almost ghastly in their cold obtrusiveness, and which serves 
only to teach us this lesson, that glaringly light objects destroy 
the forms of the features against which they are set. Less 
offensive is the still objectionable practice of using a lighter- 
coloured stone for statuary against the darker stone of the 
building. I have seen red Mansfield Woodhouse stone so used 
against ordinary dark red sandstone in a work which seemed 
to me, with this exception, of great merit ; but such a contrast 
of colour in a work where no colour contrast was intended did 
something to destroy the unity of an otherwise admirable piece 
of work 

Coming to floors, I suppose the most satisfactory pavements 
the world has ever seen are those composed of slabs of purple 
porphyry and green serpentine, surrounded and set in bands 
and interlacing circles of white marble; smaller patterns of 
these three colours, almost always severely geometric, being 
interspersed to give interest and complexity to the whole and 
enhance the apparent dimensions of the larger pieces. Nothing 
of the kind that I know of is equal to this Opus Alexandrinum 
in beauty and fascination, in the splendour and costliness of 
the materials, and tke depth and refinement of their colour, of a 
contrast just strong enough to bring out each other’s attractions, 
and yet not destroy the harmony of the whole pavement. No 
doubt the stains of the softer white marble which age has 
brought with it make some of the floors of the earliest Italian 
churches and basilicas even more lovely now than when they 
left the lapidary’s workshop. We have one well-known 
example at home in the shrine of the Con‘essor in Westminster 
Abbey ; but such sumptuous pavements can now be only rarely 
indulged in. The introduction of other marbles and other 
colours is nearly certain to lower the character of the pave- 
ment, but perhaps the most harmless admission to this match- 
less combination of purple, green, and white is gza//o antico, as 
one element. in the smaller geometric patterns. 

The manufacture of tiles for pavements has been almost 
ruined by the folly of their makers in pandering to the un- 
developed taste of a public delighting in gaudy and in- 
harmonious colouring, so that cultivated people shudder at the 
very mention of them; but I need hardly say that there is 
nothing in tiles, the manufacture of which has now been 
brought in England to very great perfection, which will not 
lend itself to very beautiful arrangements of colour both for 
Aoors and walls, if architects gave themselves the trouble to 
study the effect of the tiles themselves upon each other before 
their final selection. No coloured drawing-can with safety be 
relied upon. This precaution, of course, is as necessary for 
wall tiles as for those used in pavements. 

In place of tiles the revived ofus znsertum of the Romans 
has lately come much into vogue among us. The beauty of 
these pavements of smal! marble tesserze principally arises, I 
suppose, from the softness imparted to them by the slight 
variation of colour in the so-called white marble. Black and 
Sicilian marbles are the kinds ordinarily employed, and none 
are more effective, with perhaps central panels of some dark 
red limestone, where depth of colour is desired. The principal 
objection to the employment of this ofuws zusertum is the soft- 
mess of the Sicilian white or grey marble, which consequently 
wears down much more quickly than the black or red; so that 
I have known a pavement subjected to much traffic which had 
te be renewed in less than twenty years. A floor of tile 
tesserze, on the contrary, is very permanent, but is much 
harder in tone than those of marble. This could perhaps. be 
overcome if the manufacturers would give us twenty different 
shades of ivory and pearl to use for our so-called white spaces 
instead of a uniform snow-white, and if their reds and blacks 
also were supplied in similar variety. I believe, then, that our 
actual prejudice against pavements of ceramic tesserz would 
speedily disappear, and that we should be able to combine 
arrangements of this very permanent material at comparatively 
slight cost which would satisfy a fastidious taste. Glass 
tesserae are open to the same objections as those made of tiles, 
but are capable of the same judicious treatment. Some very 
fine combinations of blue and grey are already to be seen. The 
advantage of greys of various tones in place of pure white 
may be seen in any bit of Gris de Flandres ware. Cover the 
greys of half such a pot with a coating of Chinese white, and 
the value of the grey will soon become apparent; or even 
look at the sky: its blue, when interfered with at-all, is, in 


broad daylight, interfered with not by white clouds, but with 
vapour not only of indefinite variety of form, but of varying 
quality and intensity of grey, sometimes so warm as to ap- 
proach orange, and sometimes as cold as pure indigo, but 
always grey as compared with the blue vault of heaven over 
which they sail. 

I have reserved for the close of my few remarks on colour 
as a vehicle of architectural expression what I have to say on 
the use of faience in this connection. I alluded to this subject 
in my address at the opening of this session, because I cannot 
help thinking that the architect ought to impress his building 
permanently with his own ideas as to its becoming colour, just 
as he does as to its appropriate form, and I see no way of doing 
this so satisfactorily as by the use of faience, certainly in- 
ternally, and it may be in certain cases in towns externally 
also. I say in towns, because I suppose we should never wish 
to use in a pure atmosphere a material on which Nature, as 
time goes on, could not leave here and there her delicate 
pencilling, It would be foreign to my present subject to 
enlarge on the dangers to be guarded against in the use of 
faience; of the necessity for the greatest care, where it is not 
structural, that the backing should be of quick-setting cement, 
so as not to allow of undue absorption by the brickwork of the 
wall behind before it has time to set ; and also on the necessity 
for grooving or roughing the backs of the tiles themselves to 
secure thorough adherence to the rendering. What I would 
here insist upon as connected with our theme—for I am one 
who has been taught by bitter experience—is never to trust to 
a mere drawing in the colour combinations; always to insist on 
seeing the faience blocks and tiles themselves in juxtaposition, 
remembering, however, that arrangements of colour which 
appear perfect in single pieces will really be far too strong 
when you get them in a mass upon your walls. This is the 
hardest lesson to learn; I have not learnt it yet in practice, 
but I have observed that the treatment of some small room, 
whose modest dimensions have demanded the very faintest 
contrasts of tint and tone, has, in consequence of this treatment, 
given me much more satisfaction than the arrangement of 
colours in larger apartments where a more ambitious combina- 
tion of colour has been attempted. The actual scheme of 
colour in each case must be left to your own good taste and 
imagination, avoiding absolute white—unless it may be very 
small quantities—and strong contrasts, as destroying breadth, 
repose, and scale. My own predilections are for pearly greys 
and drabs inclining to ivory, red or green with very small 
points of delicate turquoise blue; but, as I said before, I would 
not dogmatise in any way. 

Nor will I take up your time with saying anything about 
what we may do with different woods in our joinery and 
cabinetwork, and in the way of Tarsia work in each of these, 
except to remind you that there were several examples of the 
latter work at the last Exhibition of Arts and Crafts, some of 
the most ambitious, in my humble judgment, sadly overloaded 
with ornament That shows, in my opinion, the advantage of 
the architect’s direction in such work. He may not be able to- 
design an Arabesque panel better, or perhaps as well as an 
artist who devotes’ his life to such work ; but he may know, 
and generally does know, where to stop. It is infinitely better 
to have too little ornament, if that little be but the outcome of 
our best thought, than too much. In the embroidery room of 
the same Exhibition the same thought struck me. It wasthose 
pieces, and those only, in which, the forms being well studied, 
the colours were delicately combined, which one would have 
liked to take home with one and live amidst. 

I must not close my remarks without a final word on the 
subject of glass. Windows are made to admit light, and, where 
there is anything of a pleasure-giving character outside, to see 
through. When these two objects are sufficiently attained we 
are better off with an 18-inch brick wall between us and the | 
heat or cold of the exterior than with more glass. When we 
do not want to see through our windows they may be filled with 
glass more or less coloured. Now here is another pitfall 
awaiting us: our clients sigh, it may be, for something which 
they call cheerful—that is, glass of glaring colour—and if you 
are not made of sterner stuff than I have sometimes found 
myself composed of, they will have it at your hands or get it 
elsewhere ; whereas, if they only knew beforehand what 
would really satisfy them, they would have been glad of some- 
thing more approaching in colour an opal ora pearl. Of all 
the stained glass with which the churches of this country have 
been flooded within the last half-century, there is not one bit in 
a hundred that could not very easily be spared, In the majority 
the drawing is bad, the sentiment is mawkish, and the colour, 
which is the real excuse for shutting out the cheerful light of 
day, is the worst thing about these stained-glass windows ; and 
yet there they are for all time, unless conflagrations or another 
revolution, conducted ‘like our first by iconoclasts, intervene to 
rid us of them. The old glass we could ill spare; but, with 
some few rare exceptions, it is different as regards that which 
has succeeded to its place of honour. 

Of the work of the decorative painter, of suject-pictures on 
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walls or ceilings, in fresco or spirit medium, and of mosaic 
pictures, I will say nothing because time is too short. I will 
content myself by recommending those of you who have not 
yet been to Sicily, and who have a desire to prepare your 
thoughts for service in the direction we have been turning our 
thoughts to-night, to visit Palermo and San Reale, where you 
will see the most splendid and at the same time the most 
refined interiors that I suppose we have any knowledge of. 
This Saracen work under Norman guidance glows with colour 
like the rainbow, but there the similarity ceases, for it is as 
permanent as the latter is evanescent. Tall slabs of Cipollino 
clothe the lower parts of the walls for about 15 feet with an 
ever-changing embroidery of greenish grey; then comes a 
horizontal band of white marble with inlay of glass mosaic in 
the form of pines, and in geometric patterns, like those on the 
tomb of the Confessor. The same bands surround the door- 
ways. Above all this, on walls, vaults, arches and window 
recesses, there is nothing but glorious mosaic pictures, gene- 
rally on gold ground, every angle rounded to carry this splendid 
material. 

We cannot hope to repeat such glories except on very rare 
occasions and on a small scale, but they form one of the archi- 
tectural sights of the world. Let it suffice for us to bring a 
delicate sense of refinement to our work, and give our best 
thought to the application of our colour as we already do to the 
design of our plastic work. In this direction we have a chance 
of our handiwork being somewhat original, as we may go to 
nature for our colour motives to a greater extent than we can 
for our forms. An afternoon at a museum among shells and 
birds need not be thrown away upon the student of colour. He 
will there find many subtle harmonies that have never been 
attempted in human work ; he will thus draw his inspiration 
from the highest source, and adorn the surface of his archi- 
tecture with colour combinations never before attempted for 
such a purpose. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, A.R.A., moved a vote of thanks to the 
President for his address. It had proved a fascinating dis- 
course, and one full of suggestiveness to all present, and he 
had put them under an obligation by pointing out from his own 
experience the pitfalls to be avoided. The study of colour was 
charming and excellent for those who had the gift for its use. 
In the hands of others it was simply a misfortune. Study and 
knowledge of colour was of the most paramount importance. 
Many would do well to hold their hands in regard of colour, 
and bestow their attention on form or other kinds of ornament 
towards which their bent inclined. He had longed to see the 
dusky manufacturing towns of England brightened by colour. 
It would not come about, he thought, in his time, but he hoped 
the younger generation would live to see it. He agreed with 
the President on the admirable effect produced by the Opus 
Alexandrinum, especially when used in large halls and monu- 
mental buiidings. They owed a tribute of gratitude to the un- 
fortunate Roman emperor who had introduced it. Some day 
the country might get rich enough to use it. He knew no 
better material for paving the floors of our churches and 
public buildings, Mr. Aitchison went on to say that porphyry 
was to be found in the world of every colour, and it had 
advantages when used for floors as under foot it polished while 
marble scratched. Speaking of pottery, he advised those who 
visited France to see the grand friezes brought from the Palace 
of King Paris, as a study of what monumental colour should 
be. It was meant for its position under the bright Eastern sky, 
and the colour needed modification for this country. Though he 
would have persons avoid colour and ornament unless they 
knew how to use it, with a master to do the work, he said, 
too much colour could not be used. Mr. Aitchison mentioned 
some of the magnificent specimens of mesaic work still to be seen 
abroad, that on the groining over the altar at San Vitale, 
Ravenna, being one of the best he had ever seen. Mosaic 
was most of all suited for monumental buildings, and should 
be some distance from the eye, for, however near the work 
might approach to the delicacy of a drawing, there was always 
a certain amount of roughness apparent when seen closely. 

Mr. PURDON CLARKE seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he took exception to the idea that we should be debarred 
from the use of bright colour here. It would be better 
to protest against the use of bad bright colour. He 
had seen examples of the brightest colouring in the world not 
only under the brightest sunlight but under gloom. He had 
lived in Rome and Venice in the bad seasons as well as the 
fine, and he was not sure that St. Mark’s at Venice did not look 
its best in a thunderstorm. The way in which the tesserz 
and spots of gold flashed out of the darkness was wonderful. 
Could it be transported to London, he feit it would brighten the 
darkest weather. 
crudeness of the colour of the Alhambra, and add as an excuse 
that it was suited to the climate of Spain. Colours, however, 
were not used abroad at haphazard. An architect, he should 
say, ought to go to the tub himself and mix the colours. In 
past times far more care was taken with colour. Even now in 
India in using vermilion—many shades of vermilion could be 
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He had often heard persons talk of the 
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produced—they modified it with a mixture of yellow, or enriched 
it with lake. We had not succeeded with the bright Continental 
mode of colouring because we had not paid sufficient attention 
to it, and neglected the light it was to be seen under. We 
blamed the climate for what was really due to our own weak- 
ness. Accustomed to the colour in the basilicas at Rome, one 
found the greatest difficulty here in matching the colours, 
especially the gold, for which you could get pieces of yellow 
looking-glass only. A great beauty resulted in varying the 
thickness of the gold glaze, Altogether we had much to learn 
about the colours as used abroad, and the methods of 
application. Here, also, we fought shy of red lead, but in 
the East it had been largely used, and even under the worst 
conditions stood for hundreds of years. They claimed to have 
methods of making it a permanent colour. 

The President then distributed prizes to the successful 
students as follows :— 

The Institute Silver Medal and twenty-five guineas, for 
the best essay on the treatment and disposition of windows 
in civil and domestic buildings in the United Kingdom, to 
Mr. G. H. Blagrove 

The Institute Silver Medal and ten guineas, for the best 
measured drawings of any important building in the United 
Kingdom or abroad, to Mr. Harold Brakspear ; and medals of 
merit to Messrs. C. B. Hutchinson, Detmar J. Blow, and 
H. Rimmer. 

The Soane Medallion was not awarded, but the fifty pounds 
was divided between Mr. A. Jemmett and Mr. A. W. Hoskings. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, silver medal and forty 
pounds, for travel in Great Britain and Ireland, and study of 
medizeval buildings, to Mr. Sydney Greenslade; 2nd prize to 
Mr. Detmar J. Blow. 

The Godwin Bursary, silver medal and forty pounds, for 
travel and study of works of modern architecture abroad, to 
Mr. S. Townsend. 

The Owen-Jones Travelling Studentship, fifty pounds per 
annum for two years, for the study of ornament and coloured 
decoration :—1st, to Mr. Francis W. Bedford; 2nd, to Mr. 
Andrew N. Prentice, medal of merit and ten guineas ; and 3rd, 
to Mr. Francis Masey, medal of merit and five guineas. 

The Tite Prize, thirty pounds and a certificate, for the best 
design for the staircase of a large town mansion according to 
the principles of Palladio and Vignola, to Mr. Alexander 
Mackintosh. 

The Grissell Gold Medal and ten guineas, for the best 
design for the iron roof of a volunteer drill-hall, to Mr. WF, 
Angell. 

Scientifie Masonry Prizes, value ten guineas, six guineas 
and four guineas, to Mr ‘T. C. Izod. 

The Pugin Travelling Studentship, 1890, Mr. John Begg. 

The Owen-Jones Travelling Studentship, 1890, Mr. H. V. 
Lanchester. 

Mr. CHARLES BARRY alluded to the Soane Medallion, 
which was not awarded this year or last year. The two gentle- 
men who had come most nearly up to the required standard 
had received prizes in money only. Could. not the precedent 
made use of in regard of other prizes be adopted and a medal 
of merit be awarded? This would be a more durable memento 
of success. 

The PRESIDENT said he would bring the suggestion before 
the Council with pleasure. : 

The PRESIDENT then invited Colonel Jacob to address the 
meeting. Colonel Jacob was engineer to the Jeypore State 
and he had attended the meeting at Mr. Barry’s request. 

Colonel JAcoB said he had passed thirty years in India. 
When he first went to India he got thrown into the Public 
Works Department. Jeypore was one of the protected States. 
Fifty years ago there was not a road inthe country. Officers 
were, however, allowed to give assistance in these States for 
the carrying out of public works, and he had been sent 
for the purpose to the Maharajah of Jeypore. At present, 
owing to the liberality of the Maharajah, there were not 
only 250 miles of roads, but waterworks giving constant 
supply. There were no water taxes, and only a small 
charge when the water was laid on inside a house. There were 
also gasworks, public gardens, and a large hospital. When the 
Prince of Wales visited India he laid the foundation-stone of 
the Albert Hall for the Maharajah. The building was then 
handed over to him (Colonel Jacob) to erect, They might 
imagine what a position it was for.a young man to be placed in 
—to erect a building which he knew would remain a living 
monument of any mistakes he might make. An architect not 
only required mind and brain, but time to use them; but 
having to superintend so many practical matters, even to the 
making of bricks, they had too little time for study. He 
visited Agra and Delhi, and was glad to get details of the 
beautiful old works in India to help him in his work. The 
Archeological Survey had done much good work, but the 
details given by it were on so small a scale that they were 
hardly useful for practical work. The native workmen took an 
intelligent interest in the work, and taking them into con- 
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fidence was amply repaid. Colonel Jacob explained their mode 
of drawing, in which their success was marvellous. It was 
qui.e a common thing to see them drawing, at odd times and in 
any places, birds and flowers—all served their purpose. When 
the Albert Hall was finished, it seemed a pity that the drawings 
should be thrown away, and thus it came about that the Maha- 
rajah had had them reproduced and presented to the Institute 
of Architects as a series of architectural details, drawings 
entirely done by working-men, the sons of common masons. 

Mr. WILLIAM SIMPSON spoke of the great interest that 
attached to the drawings spoken of by Colonel Jacob as seen 
in the examples exhibited. The steadiness of line and the 
delicacy of hand shown in them was marvellous. He had 
never come anything near it. They showed what the natives 
of India were capable of.. He proposed a vote of thanks to 
Colonel Jacob. E 

Mr. PURDON CLARKE, who seconded the vote, said that it 
was a matter of reproach to the country that, after being 200 
years in India, we had done so little. With the exception of 
Mr. Fergusson’s work, we could show nothing besides a few 
pamphlets by Mr. Cole, whose work had dropped for want of 
encouragement. 

Mr, CHARLES BARRY, in supporting the vote, said that 
Colonel Jacob could have told them much more had he liked. 
it was chiefly due to Colonel Jacob that the Maharajah had 
carried out the works described to them. 

The vote was carried by acclamation, and the meeting 
adjourned. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T last week’s meeting of the Association, Mr. H. Bellyse 
Baildon read a paper on “The Art Delight : Its Rationale.” 

‘The paper was based on the assumption that there is a special 
delight derivable from the contemplation of what is artistically 
represented, a delight distinct and separate from the contem- 
plation of the same thing in actual existence. There are three 
senses by appeal to which artistic representation, that is, the 
reproduction of similar impressions through a new medium, can 
be effected—namely, sight, hearing, and touch—which last is 
usually, and with erroneous result, left out of account, the 
appeal to it being most often potential and not actual. Painting, 
for example, appeals solely to sight, and to sight in its full 
complement of powers, as the discerner of colour, form, 
distance, and magnitude, and their relations, harmony, sym- 
metry, perspective, and proportion. Music appeals only and 
completely to the whole faculty of hearing, and demands for its 
appreciation a sense of time, tune, tone, and their relations. 
No art appeals to the touch alone of adult and perfect persons, 
but to the child and the blind access may be obtained through 
means of that sense. And it is important to observe that 
sculpture is accessible to the criterion of touch as well as to that 
of sight. Poetry, used here as equivalent to artistic representa- 
tion by means of words, may make either ear or eye the channel 
of communication, but must always depend for much of the 
pleasure to which it gives rise on its phonetic properties. It is 
curious to note in this reference that we have the capacity of 
appreciating these phonetic properties imaginatively—that is, 
without actual experience, by means of a sort of mental crooning 
over of the words as we go along; and the same phenomenon 
is exhibited in musicians, who can judge of a musical com- 
position by merely looking over the score. These few brief 
practical and general observations are preliminary to a more 
detailed and exact statement of the manners and the media, 
&c., through which art communicates its message, and to an 
attempt to exhibit the 7a¢iona/e of this communication. While 
it appears nothing better than the assertion of a truism to say 
that the human mind rejoices in the discovery and acceptance 
of the truth, it is also an incontrovertible fact that it is con- 
tinually being involved in the coils and meshes of error ; the 
seeming inconsistency of which facts is at once removed on our 
reflecting that we necessarily delight in what we deem to 
be true because of its seeming truth, although in reality it 
may not be true at all, or only partially so. To truth as 
truth, then, the mind inevitably inclines. No error has been 
or can be accepted except through proclaiming itself as true. 
Nor is this statement invalidated by the fact that a truth may 
be painful and a delusion pleasing, for the delusion, as soon as 
it is recognised as such, loses its prevailing attraction ; while 
the truth, when established, compels the mind towards it, in 
spite of its less attractive aspect. Such being the case, as we 
may now assume, it must strike all with astonishment that so 
massive and judicial a mind as Lessing’s should have attributed 
the art delight to delusion—delusion in itself being never other 
than painful. In addition to this may be cited the fact that the 
art which delights us does not delude us, while that which 
deludes-us does not delight us—at least, never in the same 
degree or manner as that which offers no real deception. A 
picture, a marble statue, or any such pure work of art, never 
hesitates to avow its real nature, never pretends to be that which 


it represents. No one but a child or an imbecile ever supposes 
that the picture is anything other than a plain surface, the 
statue other than cold stone ; and the moment the mind doubts 
either of these facts its pleasure is disturbed if not wholly 
destroyed. Thetruth of this is humorously illustrated by the 
well-known episode in ‘ Delta’s” novel of Mansie Waugh’s 
visit to the theatre, when his pleasure was completely spoiled 
by his confusion of art with reality. Having thus stated, if not 
established, the proposition that art bestows its pleasure apart 
from any attempt to cozen us into mistaking it for reality, we 
shall proceed to analyse more closely the elements in the art 
delight. These fall under three main divisions—the first, the 
qualitative or intrinsic, which takes its rise in the nature of the 
thing represented, and pleases us in proportion to the beauty of 
the object itself ; second, the dynamic or technical, where the 
pleasure is derived rather from the excellence of the art and 
execution than from the nature of the object ; and, thirdly, the 
emotional or spiritual, which is dependent on the ideas 
expressed and suggested by the works of art. It must not, 
however, be supposed that these classes of pleasure can often 
be found separate or entirely dissociated from each other, and 
in all the very highest branches of art we shall find all three in 
combination, At the same time, in all the art that falls short 
of being the very highest we shall find some defect, which may 
be classified by means of these divisions. Mr. Baildon con- 
cluded by giving illustrations of his analysis of the art delight, 
At the close a vote of thanks was accorded to the lecturer, 


THE PROPOSED SUBWAY RAILWAY. 


{See the past few weeks Professor Ayrton and Pro- 

fessor Rucker, F.R.S., have been taking measures to 
ascertain the magnitude of the disturbance that will be caused by 
the proposed South Kensington and Paddington Subway Rail- 
way if it be constructed along the proposed route. Although 
they did not employ any very delicate instruments, such as are 
necessary for physical research, but only the ordinary rough 
apparatus that is in daily use by students in a modern physical 
laboratory, it was ascertained that even such rough apparatus is 
seriously affected by mechanical vibration, and they have been 
led to the conclusion that the earth-waves produced by the pas- 
sage of large weights at high speeds affect measuring apparatus 
far more seriously than the noisy street traffic that rattles the 


“windows of a house. 


It is impossible, therefore, says Professor Ayrton, to view 
without alarm the proposition to construct a subway for heavy 
tramcars within a few yards of the two important physical 
laboratories belonging to the Royal College of Science and the 
City Guilds Central Institution, both of which are used by con- 
siderable numbers of students ; and alarm is turned into dis- 
may when it is learnt that the Bill which Parliament is to be 
asked to sanction proposes to grant powers to the new com- 
pany to propel their trains electrically. For every elementary 
student knows that he must never walk about near even rough 
galvanometers, electrometers, and other apparatus used in con- 
nection with the study of those all-important practical subjects, 
electricity and magnetism, if either his keys or his knife or his 
watch be in his pocket. Even atyro in the subject will not, 
then, be surprised at observations showing that powerful elec- 
trometers on electrically propelled tramcars constantly passing 
within a few yards of a physical laboratory would make even 
rough electrical measurements impossible. 

Now that the nation is devoting so much attention to the 
spread of technical education, now that Parliament has 
sanctioned the spending throughout Great Britain of consider- 
able sums for technical instruction, is it possible that the people 
will allow the Central Institution of the City Guilds Institute, 
a building that has cost 100,000/, to build and equip, and which 
is the centre of English technical education, to be practically 
ruined as regards one whole branch of instruction- which is 
participated in by practically every single student of that 
college? 

If the Central Institution were a private commercial enter- 
prise which would be seriously interfered with by the subway 
railway, it would certainly have a right to equitable compensa- 
tion. Surely the fact that this college was founded and is 
being supported for the public good by the liberality of the 
City companies does not make its claims any the less. Have 
the promoters of the proposed scheme ever contemplated the 
amount of compensation that would be demanded if the 
question of compensation were entertained? To build a new 
set of laboratories for applied physics elsewhere would be a 
very costly undertaking, and, further, such a solution of the 
difficulty would not meet the requirements of the case, for the 
time consumed in the students going backwards and forwards 
between a physical department at a distance and the labora- 
tories, workshops, and drawing offices of the other departments of 
the College in Exhibition Road would destroy the organised 
scheme of instruction which is so important a feature of the 
Central Institution. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE special business in connection with the revision of 
35 rules of the Architectural Association was resumed at a 
meeting opened at seven o'clock on Friday evening, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, president, in the chair. This was the third 
meeting, and the a'tendance was but small, and among others 
Mr. Stannus, chairman of the sub-committee of revision, was 
absent, a telegram announcing his regret at being unable to be 
present. ; 

Twenty clauses of the by-laws have been dealt with at the 
previous meetings. The meeting began with by-law 21— 

All moneys belonging to the Association, and not invested, 
shall be deposited by the committee on account of and for the 
use of the Association with a banker in the county of, London. 

On the proposition cf Mr. PRATT, seconded by Mr 
BAGGALLAY, this was adopted with merely verbal alteration. 

22. The librarian shall, subject to the control of the com- 
mittee, have charge of the library, and shall render a financial 
account and report to the committee at the close of each 
session. 

23. The duty of the committee shall be to conduct the 
affairs of the Association, to report to the general body of 
members at the close of each session, and to issue to members, 
not later than the first week in September in each year, the 
publication known as the Brown Book, which shall contain, 
besides the report of the committee and the balance-sheet for 
the past session, a complete list of the arrangements made for the 
session. 

These two clauses were adopted as they stood. 


Appointment of Officers. 

24. The retiring committee shall at the last meeting but two 
of each session bring forward a list of. members willing to 
serve as officers for the ensuing session, to which, upon 
nomination by any two members at the next succeeding 
meeting, may be added the names of other members willing to 
serve; and this shall be the voting list for the election. Scruti- 
neers shall be appointed at this meeting to count the votes 
prior to the next meeting. 

This by-law was altered so far as to enable the committee 
report to be submitted at the annual meeting. Mr. HUDSON 
moved an amendment, but did not succeed in carrying it. 

The following by-laws from 25 to 32 inclusive were passed 
without alteration. 


25. Voting papers, containing the names in alphabetical. 


order of all persons nominated to the various offices, shall be for- 
warded to a'l members whose subscription is not more than 
one session in arrear. The voting papers shall be filled up 
and returned to the secretaries on the date mentioned therein, 
and they shall hand them unopened to the scrutineers, who 
shall count the votes and icport the result of the election at 
the Jast general meeting of the session. 

26. The office of president or vice-president shall not be 
held by any member for more than two consecutive years. 
Of the ten ordinary members of the committee not more than 
seven shall have served in the same capacity in the preceding 
year, and no ordinary member of committee shall serve as such 
ior more than three consecutive years. 

27. If a vacancy shall occur on the committee, notice of 
such vacancy shall be given to the general body of members ; 
and after the lapse of two weeks the committee shall, at a 
general meeting, nominate a member to fill such vacancy. At 
this meeting any two members may add the names of any 
other members willing to serve ; and the election shall take 
place by show of hands at the next general meeting. 

28. Two auditors, whose sole duty shall be to audit the 
accounts for the session, shall be elected annually at the same 
t me andinthe same manner as the committee. The auditors shall 
not be upon the elected or retiring committee One only shall 
be eligible for re election, and neither shall hold office more 
than two consecutive sessions. 

29 The committee shall have power to appoint an honorary 
solicitor, a registrar, two assistant librarians and any paid 
officials to assist in the work of the Association at such 
rernuneration as may be deemed expedient. 

32 A register shall be kept of the names of architects 
requiring assistants, and of assistants requiring engagements 
This shall be free to all members, but a fee of one shilling 
shall be charged for the registration of non-members. 


_ Meetings. 


3t. The ordinary general meetings shall be held from 
October to May ; as far as possible, on alternate Friday even- 
ings, commencing at half-past seven o’clock, and concluding as 
near half-past nine as practicable. Papers shall be read and 
discussions take place at these meetings. Each member shall 
have the privilege of introducing one visitor either personally 
cr by t cket. 

32. The first general meeting of each session shall be the 
annual general meeting, at which an audited statement of the 


accounts of the Association shall be lsii before the members, 
together with the 1eport of the committee for the previous 
session for the consideration of mem)ers, the prizes shall be 
distributed, the president shall deliver an address, and short 
addresses be also invited from senior members of the profession, 

33. A special general meeting shall be cailed by the secre- 
taries when required by the committee, or at any time not less 
than two weeks nor more than eight weeks after the receipt of 
a requisition, stating the purpose for which the meeting is 
required, aud signed by twelve members’ The presence of 
twenty-five mem ers shall be necessary to constitute a quorum 
at any such meeting, and in either case the agenda of business 
to be considered shall be duly advertised at least one clear 
week prior to the meeting, and no other business shall be taken 
at sech meeting. 

Mr. HUDSON proposed to amend this, but it was passed 
without alteration. 

34 The session shall commence on the first day of June in _ 
each year, and terminate on the last day of May in the year 
following. 

Mr. BRODIE moved that the session should commence on 
the first day of August. Mr EARLE moved that the by-law 
should form part of the constitution. These and suadry other 
amendments were rejected, and the by-law passed as it stood 
at eight o'clock. 

35. The committee may alter the dates of meetings, but 
they shall announce all changes of arrangement and special 
general meetings by advertisement in one or more of the pro- 
fessional papers. 

Considerable discussion took place, but at last, on the 
motion of Mr. BAGGALLAY, it was decided that all changes 
in the dates of meetings should be duly adverti-ed. 

Voting 

36. All voting shall be taken by show of hands, and the 
question decided by the majority, except as herein provided to 
the contrary. In any case of equality the chairman shall have 
a casting vote. 

The consideration of by-Jaws 36 and 37 took up practically 
the remainder of the nigtt No. 36 was finally adopted as 
follows : — 

“ All voting shall be taken by means of voting- papers, which 
shall be sent, together with a full report of the discussion, to alt 
members ; the voting-papers to be returned to the secretaries, 
who shall forward them unopened to two scrutineers (who shalb 
be appointed at a special general meeting), the result of the 
voting to be made known at the next general meeting. No 
alteration or amendment of the constitution shall be carried 
unless agreed to by a two-thirds majority of those voting.” 

And by-law 37: (Any alteration or amendment to the con- 
stitution or by-laws of the Association shall be proposed in 
writing by at least twelve members or by the committee at a 
general meeting; discussed at a special general meeting held 
not less than two weeks or more than eight weeks subse- 
quently, due notice of which has been given; and voted upon 
at the meeting by a show of hands) as follows :— 

* Any alteration or amendment to the constitution or by- 
laws shall be proposed in writing by at least twenty members, 
or by the committee at a general meeting, and shall be dis- 
cussed at a special general meeting held not less than two 
weeks or more than eight weeks subsequently, due notice of 
which shal! have been given.” 

The two final by-laws were passed without al‘eration. 

38. The constitution and by-laws as herein contained, an@ 
as hereafter amended or enlarged, shall be binding on alt 
members ; and their membership shall be taken as assent 
thereto : 

29. The form of application for membership shall be that 
appended hereto. 

Note —The present form of application for membership to 
be altered, on lines 11 and 12, in Brown Book, p 17, to:—*}3 
hereby agree to pay the sum of two guineas as an entrance fee, 
together with the first annual subscription of one guinea” The 
third line from bottom to be :—“ Every nomination paper shalt 
be accompanied by a letter,” &c. 

Mr Hupson then moved that by-law 9 should form part of 
the constitution This, after discussion, was negatived. 

The constitution and by-laws as amended were then formally 
adopted, subject to verbal alterations that the solicitor should 
sugzest, and on the motion of Mr. HUDSON, seconded by Mr. 
EARLE, a vote of thanks was passed to the special committee 
for their labours. 

Mr. LEVERTON made an ineffectual effort to raise a ques- 
tion as to the subscriptions of members elected previous to 
January 1, 1891. 

The proceedings terminated about ten o’clock. 


THE North Promenade Pier at Scarborough was damaged 
during one of the gales, and several piles were broken, a 
quantity of deck and beams lifted and broken, and various 
other damages done to the fittings. 
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and technical schools of England. The report contained a 
ILLUSTRATIONS. great deal of very interesting “information, and it pointed out 
that the Manchester School of Art earned a greater number per 
Spee eee ee le 7) head of Government prizes than any other school. M Meiees 
' spoke of the school in the very highest terms as a school o 
speed tok ds ican eae Dee erate tent qiduatial art. The sco/. which the Corporation had awarded 
. ; the Manchester School of Art out of the money raised under 
the Technical Instruction Act seemed rather litle when they 
considered what their wants were. It had been their aim, as 
ST. MISHASL'S VIC RAGE, PORTSM )DUTH. was known, for a long time to extend their premises, and the 
HE house illustrated to-day has lately been erected on See a eerie ey EE peal 
ia pene bie chi ie MiGnaG and All be at the disposal of the City Council from the Licensing Bill. 
Angels, Park Road, Portsmouth, for the residence of the | The Council had, in the most praiseworthy manner, already 
vicar. The style and material of the church gave the cue, | determined that it should be devoted to the purposes of general 
for the fabric was built so as to harmonise withsame. ‘The | and technical education ; and they maintained that the School 
materials used are red bricks from Chandler’s Ford, near 


of Art was a technical school in the very highest sense. They 
Romsey, Doulting stone for dressings, with green slate for | were not without hope that they might secure some portion of 
roofs. The accommodation is three sitting-tooms, seven 


that grant, which would enable them, without fear of the con- 
bedrooms, and the usual offices. Messrs. BuLL, Son & sequences, to make their establishment worthy of Manchester, 
Co., of Southampton, were the builders, Mr. STANLEY the fit to receive pupils, and to do properly the work that was being 
foreman of works, and Mr. WiTHERS the architect em- 


done in the school. As stated in the report, resolutions would 
ployed. The total cost was 2,200/. 


SWEARING ALLEGIANCE. 
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shortly be brought before the Council of the school with a view 
to transferring the whole school to the Whitworth Institute. 
The Institute would, in his opinion, be one of the finest educa- 
tional institutions in this or any other country when it had 
had proper time to develop itself. It was under the manage- 
ment of very able men, well known for their conduct of enter- 
prises of that kind and for their devotion to the cause of 
education. They were not taking any part, as a school, in the 
forthcoming exhibition of arts and crafts inaugurated by the 
Corporation of Manchester, but he was very glad to know that 
many of their pupils were working for it, and from what he 
could learn he had every reason to believe that they would 
stand in a very prominent position amongst the exhibitors at 
that exhibition One thing he hoped would come to pass in 
consequence of their allying themselves with and forming 
part of the Whitworth Institute, viz that some kind of co- 
ordination of study would be brought about, and that there 
would be somewhat of a discontinuance of the terrible 
scrambling for the Government grant. He emphasised what 
was said in the report as to the proper ‘““srounding” of the 
student in the principles of his art, and said it was only by 
that means that England would rise to the proper position she 
should occupy amongst industrial designers. He moved the 
adoption of the report and statement of accounts. 

Mr. T. Worthington seconded the resolution, which was 
passed. 

Professor Herkomer then distributed the medals and awards 
to the students. Subsequently he delivered an address to them. 
He said he had seen in the report the different occupations of 
those who attended the school. It was interesting to him to 
see what people were anxious to study art. There were 
apprentices to cabinet-makers, architects, architects’ pupils, 
designers, decorators, &c. They were the makers of that kind 
of att amid which we lived, and which formed a much more 
necessary element in our lives than pictorial art. He desired 
that the best work of art craftsmen should be found in Eng- 
land and executed by English workmen, but they must be 
found and given the opportunity of study. He desired patti- 
cularly to address himself to those art craftsmen who were 
studying in that school in order to bring out whatever art 
faculty there was in them. He had only one fear lest they 
should think it necessary to turn to pictorial art and paint 
pictures There was a most desperate idea on the part 
of the student who drew to paint pictures. That was not 
necessary. Architecture in all its branches was perhaps 
the greatest of -all arts. There was an immense opening 
for the young architect—an opening greater than they knew 
of; but it must be from another point of view than was 
generally accepted. It was not the successful builder that was 
wanted in the architect, it was the artist—the man who knew 
the necessities of life, the man who would design the house 
that he himself would like to live in. But there was this diffi- 
culty about it, that they had the public to deal with, and that 
public wanted the very finest thing at a very low cost The 
first thing they had to do was to tell the public that that was 
impossible, and it was the duty of the younger architects to 
evolve the power within them to make their clients obey them. 
It was no use giving way to their clients. They must make their : 
clients their pupils for the time, and, considered as their 
pupils, they would raise them to-a point which would surprise 
the clients themselves. The architects could make the country 
or unmake it, and they should so make it that it should be a 
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MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF ART. 


ibe. annual meeting of the Manchester School of Art was 
held last week. Mr. James Murgatroyd, chairman and 
treasurer, presided. 

The report of the Council stated that the advanced position 
which the school had acquired at the period of the last annual 
report has been fully maintained during the past year. The 
number of prizes awarded by the Science and Art Department 
has been 590, as against 565 for the year 1888-9 and 489 for 
1887-8. In this number are included medals, free student- 
ships, book prizes, certificates, &c. The number of students 
- has somewhat decreased as compared with last year; but such 
fluctuations are apt to occur {rom no clearly ascertainable 
cause. The amount of the Government grant on results is 
6822, as against 707/ for 1889 and 683/ for 1888. The 
Technical Instruction Act of 1889 has been adopted by the 
Corporation of the city of Manchester, and out of the 4,0004, 
raised by the rate under that Act, 5co/. for the current year has 
been allotted to the school. The Council regret that a larger 
proportion has not been conceded, for they were in the hope of 
receiving such an accession to their annual income as would 
have justified them in commencing the building for the 
extension of the school, to which allusion in previous reports 
has been made. The funds for this extension are within reach, 
the guarantors of the Jubilee Exhibition of 1887 having placed 
10,000/, of their surplus in the hands of the Whitworth Institute 
for that purpose. lt was also hoped that through the instru- 
mentality of the Corporation some effort might have been 
made towards securing unity of effort and co-ordination of 
teaching in the district. Desirable as this no doubt is, and 
impoitant as it may be to put an end to the purposeless 
competition for the Government grant, whereby pupils are 
stimulated to aspire to distinctions for which their “grounding” 
does not fit them, yet the committee of the Corporation having 
the administration of the education rate does not think the 
time opportune for making any effort in this direction. 

The Chairman said they had expended rather more than their 
income, or, in other words, run further into debt than they were 
before to the amount of 79/. That did not seem very much, 
but it would have been much greater had it not been for the 
kindness of the residuary legatees of Sir Joseph Whitworth, 
who for the past two years had assisted them to such an extent 
that otherwise their deficiency would have been upwards of 
3207. Since the financial year closed the school had benefited 
iurther by being allowed to participate in the sum of money 
which the Manchester Corporation had. received under the 
Technical Instruction Act, 1889, to the amount of 500/. That 
amount would not only cover but entirely supersede the dona- 
tion from the Whitworth legatees, for that sum was only 
promised until some arrangement was made with the town. 
That amount would for the present put them in a very satis- 
factory position so long as they were content to go in the way 
in which they were going. But they had higher aspirations, 
and probably always would have, no matter what amount of 
income they might receive. Their school occupied a very 
enviable position amongst the schools of art in the United 
Kingdom, and it stood practically at the head of the schools of | charm to future generations, and not an eyesore. Why should 
art outside London. They earned a greater number of prizes ; they make it an eyesore if they could make something beautiful 
and Government awards than any other school, and also a | which was not costly? He maintained that there was an 
greater number per head. It was interesting to him to have immense opening for cheap dwellings that should be artistic. 
bad the opportunity of seeing the report to the French Govern- | They must alter some of the commercial articles that 
ment prepared by M. Vachon, who had been deputed by the | were now so handy to get at, and make artistic things 
Department of Public Instruction and Fine Arts to visit the art | handy to get at. At present houses were built by the builders 
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and not by the architect. If they were large buildings 
attention was paid to the architecture, but that was not so 
in smaller buildings. He believed more than half the world 
was waiting to be led, and it was for those who studied art to 
lead. Then there were amongst the pupils designers and 
decorators. He went through the Manchester School of Art 
that day, and he did not see half enough photographs about. 
When students came to the school they should be enabled to 
feast their eyes upon the great works of the whole world, which 
must not be kept in drawers and portfolios ; they must be before 
them all the time. Human nature absorbed very slowly, and 
the process of absorption took place in the most odd moments. 
He wanted the students to have more examples around them. 
They had got abominable antiques to look at all the time— 
objects that they saw in every art school in the country. In 
everything that was done in art there must be excitement, 
because nothing could result from humdrum study. Coming 
to the engraver students, he desired to point out that there was 
an opening for designs in calico-printing. He had travelled that 
day in the train with a designer, who told him that he had not 
found in the Manchester Art School a single design he would 
care to purchase. It was time to alter that state of things. 
They must manipulate the purchaser, and above all things 
show him variety in design. Designing was a very serious 
matter. They had certain firms and the public to deal with, 
and it was said that they had to please the public. He did not 
understand that. He did not think that a big strong firm 
should allow the public to dictate to it, but that it should, 
from the highest motives, introduce what it knew from the 
present state of things to be the best and most artistic designs, 
and press them upon the public until they were got to accept 
them. Twenty-five years ago if they wanted artistic work 
done, they could not get it, in the matters of designs in carpets, 
cabinet-making and other things. In the improvement that 
had taken place he was sorry he was not able to trace the 
influence of South Kensington. He wanted to impress upon 
the student that he should rise in his art to the highest point— 
he did not care what branch it was—and should not be satisfied 
with simply trying to rise in the social scale. There was no 
reason why we should go to France for designs and to Germany 
for artistic ironwork, In England we had the talent, only we 
did not know how to get at it. It was for teachers of art and 
art craftsmen to do the best work they could for the honour of 
England. 


ART AND HANDICRAFTS. 


Ras prizes obtained by the students of the Warrington 

School of Art were distributed by Mr. Walter Crane. In 
his address he congratulated the students on the very favour- 
able report, one part of which particularly interested him, that 
was, where the head master expressed the opinion that it was 
very desirable to turn attention to certain handicrafts. He 
(Mr. Crane) might claim to have called the attention of the 
Department to that desirability, and he was very glad to see 
that Mr. Aylward (the head master) so thoroughly recognised 
the advantage of it. It was perfectly true that in some of the 
arts which had been mentioned the technique was certainly 
simple, but it should be remembered that of itself simplicity 
was one of the most difficult things to attain success in. It 
needed a very able designer to design under very simple con- 
ditions and materials. In looking at the students’ work he had 
been very much interested in some of the stencil patterns, which 
had been done by several of the younger pupils. They seemed 
for the most part well-cut stencils, and the design was con- 
structed quite on the right lines. Apart from their immediate 
value in painting and house decorating, he did not know any 
better exercise in the way of general teaching of design in its 
primitive forms of line and mass than in endeavouring to make 
good stencil patterns. Mr. Aylward had told him that the 
designs were the work of young men, the whole of whose time 
in the day was taken up by working at their own callings, and 
who came to the schools inthe evening. The work was credit- 
able to them, and exactly followed the original ideas of the 
Department in their scheme for the founding of those schools. 
Formerly they were schools of design, and they were intended 
to encourage working men to get a knowledge of their trade. 
The advantage which study at the schools would give 
them would improve them in their different trades, and the 
knowledge would help to raise the standard of their work all 
round. If, after working at their calling during the day-time, 
men could go to a school of art in the evening and do so well, 
it suggested how much better could they not do if they had 
more leisure. To his mind, it pointed to the desirability of 
shortening the hours of labour generally. Surely the true 
wealth of a nation was not in merely the quantity of goods it 
put out: it was really in the capacity, the capabilities, of its 
people. There was no monopoly of talents. Artists could yet 
be found. One never knew where they would spring from. A 
plasterer’s labourer who was engaged in some work at Mr. 


G. F. Watts’s house had proved to be an extremely good artist. 
For lack of opportunity there might be a great many capable 
artists in various walks of life. The suggestion of turning 
attention to the arts and crafts of design in a school was a good 
sign, because it indicated the growth of a wider view of art. 
The idea of art must not be limited to the painting of easel 
pictures. It never had been so limited before our century. Of 
course there were many reasons why the popular opinion had 
grown up and concentrated its attention upon pictures, so that 
ithad gradually come about that when “art” and “artists ” 
were spoken about, “painter” and “pictures” were meant. 
That was only one part of art. The public had been for some 
time industriously cultivating painters of pictures, and he 
thought this country might fairly claim to have a great number 
of very clever painters ; but, after all, there were many who 
could make a very clever sketch from nature, but when it came 
to designing anything it was found that there were only a few 
who could design a decent-looking stove or a tolerable 
coal-box. These might seem to be very common things, but 
it had always been true that if one wanted to know how 
a nation stood in art the commonest objects were the surest 
index. Dust had been described as matter in the wrong 
place, and ornament, if found in the wrong place, was certainly 
one of the most inartistic things in existence. They had gone 
wrong in dissociating the designer from the actual maker. The 
result was that if one man did one thing and one another they 
got fanciful designs made for their object which did not suit 
them at all, and there was an absence of simplicity and direct- 
ness about them. The suggestion that local clay should be 
utilised might be worked out with advantage, and the clay 
might be used for architectural ornaments or they could pro- 
duce something in the way of pottery. This would give a local 
interest to the school, and would also be a valuable training for 
the students. One thing they had to counteract in these days 
was centralisation, for there was a tendency to have everything 
directed from a centre. He was in favour of local development 
in arts as in other things, and if there was a feature of interest 
in a locality they should make the most of it, and bring it 
forward A question worth considering was how far the school 
of art might be connected with the industries of the town, and 
how far the students could be prepared for work in connection 
with those industries. It had been complained that the students 
at the school of art did not apply their knowledge to any trade 
they entered, and that practically their only course, if they 
wished to make use of that knowledge, was to teach others 
what they had learned themselves. On the Continent they had 
met their objection in many places by making their schools of 
art into technical schools, For instance, in one town he 
visited in Germany the jewellers’ school was held in connection 
with the School of Art, and the students were taught how to 
cut and polish precious stones. Thus they were actually learn- 
ing atrade. The schools, to a certain extent, took the place of 
the workshop, though they would not enter into competition with 
the workshops, but would simply instruct the student in the 
best known methods of painting and drawing as they applied 
to the various trades. There were two sides to art. They 
might be described as the study of the aspects of nature, and 
the study of the forms of nature, one being pictorial and the 
other decorative art as an afterthought. But that was begin- 
ning at the wrong end, and they would find that the greatest 
masters were the greatest decorators. Decorative art was a 
first study, and a decorative artist required an immense amount 
of knowledge. He ought to be something of an architect 
and a constructor. If anyone would sit down and try his 
hand at making a design for a particular purpose, he would 
soon find a multitude of considerations come in which would 
make it a highly intellectual as well as artistic matter. Amid 
the uncertainties of life there was one thing which seemed to 
him quite certain—labour always told. The more thought, 
feeling and attention were put into a work the better it was 
sure to be. The practice of modelling which had been taken 
up at the school was likely to be of enormous value, even to 
pupils who proposed to study drawing only. A student might 
become a great artist, but the greatest artist could never cease 
to be a student. 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL. 


Gers following correspondence has taken place between the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects and 
the Prime Minister :— 


To the Most Honourable the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 


My Lord,—The undersigned President and Council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects beg leave to respectfully 
address your lordship on the subject of the Chapel Royal at 
Whitehall—an historical monument known as the “ Banqueting- 
hall,” and until recently used for the celebration of Divine 
service. 

This building is all that was realised of the magnificent 
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designs of Inigo Jones for re-erecting the Royal Palace of 
Whitehall ; it was completed under his direction in 1622, at a 
cost of nearly 15,090/., and early in the present century it was 
repaired at a further outlay of a similar amount. The ceiling of 
the hall is adorned with paintings by Rubens, and the whole 
building is a remarkable record of seventeenth-century art. 

The fact that the Chapel Royal at Whitehall has been 
closed, and the rumoured possibility of its conversion to pur- 
poses likely to necessitate serious modifications of the interior, 
have induced the undersigned to express to your lordship an 
earnest hope that, to whatever use the Government may here- 
after devote the building, no structural alterations, internally or 
externally, may be permitted to mar its beauty as a great work 
of architecture—the most celebrated example the country pos- 
sesses of the genius of Inigo Jones. 


ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A., President. 
GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A, 

J. MAcvicAR ANDERSON, 
ARTHUR CATES, 

HENRY CURREY, 

ASTON WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 
JOHN BELCHER ALEXANDER GRAHAM 
THOS. BLASHILL Epw. A. GRUNING 
JAMES BROOKS OcTAVIUS HANSARD 
J. M BrRYDON Jno. HOLDEN (Man- 
THos E, COLLCUTT chester) 

CAMPBELL DOUGLAS WYATT PAPWORTH 


Vice-Presidents, 


(Glasgow) JOHN D. SEDDING 
Wm EMERSON JOHN SLATER, B.A. Lond. 
James B. FRASER R. PHENE SPIERS, F.S.A. 
(Leeds) REGINALD T. BLOMFIELD, 


ERNEST GEORGE M.A, Oxon. 

HENRY Crisp, President of the Bristol Society of 
Architects. 

R. KNILL FREEMAN, 
Society of Architects. 

T. MELLARD READE, F.G.S., President of the Liverpool 
Architectural Society. 

HERBERT WALKER, President of the Nottingham 
Architectural Society. 

LEONARD STOKES, President of the 
Association (London). 

WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary of the Royal Institute. 


President of the Manchester 


Architectural 


Foreign Office: Jan. 12, 1891. 

Sir,—I am directed by Lord Salisbury to acknowledge the 
receipt of the memorial which you have forwarded to him on 
behalf of the Royal Institute of British Architects with reference 
to the desirability of preserving the exterior and the interior of 
the Banqueting House, Whitehall, from any structural altera- 
tions. 

I have to inform you that this is a matter upon which 
representations should be made to the Right Hon. D. Plunket, 
First Commissioner of Works. The memorial has been for- 
warded to him, and I believe that he will be able to satisfy the 
members of the Institute that the building is not likely to suffer 
in any way. _ 

I have the honour to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

SCHOMBERG K. M‘DONNELL. 
William H. White, Esq,, 
Secretary of the Royal Institute. 


DANGERS IN CONNECTION WITH 
ELECTRICITY.* 


Ay HEN electric currents, on a large scale and at compara- 

tively small cost, first became practicable after the 
discoveries of Faraday, Wilde, Gramme, Siemens and others, 
the question as to the dangers of life and property attending 
their use was brought prominently before the public ; just as 
the dangers attending the nse of steam, of rapid locomotion on 
railroads, and of dynamite were brought under the notice of 
the world when these powerful agencies first left the experi- 
mental laboratory of the chemist or engineer to take their 
part in the ordinary labour and business of life. In each 
instance there was a class of people who took the narrow and 
partial view that if an agency. were dangerous it should be 
excluded altogether from public-use, or (what amounted to the 
same thing) be surrounded with such exclusions and limita- 
tions as would rob it of nearly all its capacity for usefulness, 
and restrict all possibility of advance and development of its 
application 

Thus laws were actually passed in England on the first 
introduction of steam, limiting the pressure in boilers to 30 lbs 


* From a paper by Professor Henry Morton read before the 
American Electric Lighting Association, 


on the square inch. The first railroad charter contained a 
clause limiting the speed of trains to 12 miles an hour, and 
when a speed of 30 miles was suggested it was ridiculed in a 
prominent journal of the day as an idea simply insane, and it 
was said that people would just as soon be persuaded to allow 
themselves to be fired out of a cannon as to be hurled along 
at such fearful velocities, which would without doubt have the 
most disastrous effects upon the circulation of the blood and 
other vital actions! Some of us can also recollect the excite- 
ment produced and echoed in the press on the introduction of 
dynamite and the stringent laws regarding its transportation, 
which in many cases only increased the danger to the public 
by occasioning its surreptitious conveyance in passenger and 
ordinary baggage cars. We must be very young indeed not 
to remember the great popular excitement brought about by a 
certain section of the daily press when electric lighting first 
appeared in the streets of New York, and when flashes of flame 
were described as proceeding from a horse that had run against 
an electric wire. 

In all the older instances matters have settled themselves in 
accordance with the laws of human progress and the diffusion 
of intelligence, and we now have boilers running at pressures of 
140 lbs. and upwards, trains going more than a mile a minute, 
and gunpowder largely superseded by dynamite. What is 
more, the accidents and injuries actually produced by these 
several agencies have been vastly less than were caused by 
those which they replaced. A much smaller number of people 


are killed or injured by high-pressure boilers than were killed 


by low-pressure boilers. How rarely do we hear of the ex- 
plosion of locomotive boilers which usually carry 140 Ibs. 
pressure. The accidents to express trains are as nothing com- 
pared to those occurring with freight trains, and the loss of life 
and injury to passengers by rail is insignificant in its percentage 
to the number carried when compared to similar loss and injury 
incurred in the days of stage coaches. The same relation has 
been found between dynamite and gunpowder, the former 
having largely reduced the proportion of accidents and injuries 
compared with the work done. 

Two lessons are very plainly taught by these facts. First, 
the world is not going to be frightened away from a new and 
valuable source of power by the circumstance, inseparable from 
the very nature of all powerful agencies, that it is dangerous if 
not adequately controlled, but, on the contrary, will develop the 
new power to an ever-increasing, and therefore more (possibly) 
dangerous, intensity. Secondly, intelligently managed and 
controlled, the most powerful and therefore, in a sense, dan- 
gerous agencies become the most efficient prctectors and 
servants of man, and not only aid him in his mission of subduing 
and utilising nature, but actually protect him in his work. 
Without these “dangerous” agencies man would be reduced to 
the lowest condition of savagery, when he would be at all times 
helplessly at the mercy of the “elements,” or the blind forces 
of nature. With them he not only defies and subdues the beasts 
which might otherwise be his superiors, but even conquers and 
renders tributary to his comfort and advancement those vast 
forces which control the entire matter of the universe. 

Applying these lessons taught by the past history of the 
world in parallel cases to the problem of the distribution and 
use of electricity, we see, in the first place, that the way to deal 
with its dangers ought not to be the timid, obsolete way of 
prohibition or of unintelligent restriction, such as that which 
proposed the exclusion of locomotives from railroads, or the 
limiting of their speed to twelve miles an hour, but the sensible 
way o! providing adequate safeguards to the new power, and with 
these allowing it to follow its natural line of development and 
growth into higher and higher ranges of intensity and conse- 
quent efficiency. It is too well known to all to need statement 
with emphasis that the methods thus pointed out by history 
and taught by experience have not been by any means 
universally advocated or followed, and that while many have 
loudly demanded the exclusion of powerful electric currents— 
the limitation of their intensity to what they suppose to be 
necessarily harmless ranges—the users of such electric currents 
have in too many cases neglected the most obvious precautions, 
It is only fair to say, in explanation of this latter statement, 
that this neglect has in many cases been brought about by 
obstruction thrown in the way of good work by those who were 
exerting themselves for the total abolition of danyerous 
currents, and who objected to every mitigation of the evil they 
attacked because any such improvement weakened their case 
against it. 

As regards danger to property from fires, the matter for- 
tunately fell at an early period in America into the hands of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters, who, in a judicious and business- 
like way, investigated the subject, and formulated such rules as 
have proved eminently satisfactory, and have shown that, under 
proper regulations as to good work and means of protection, 
electricity is by far the safest means known to us for the dis- 
tributing and development of light so far as “fire risks” are 
concerned, The other part of the problem—namely, tha 
relating to dangers to human life—has recently been takeu iu 
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hand by an organisation known as the “ Employers’ _ Liability 
Assurance Corporation” in America. This association, after 
collecting a mass of material from a great variety of sources, 
some time since formulated a series of rules for the protection of 
those employed in erecting and operating electric apparatus 
involving the use of powerful and therefore dangerous currents, 
These rules have been examined and approved by several of the 
managers of prominent electric companies, and so far it would 
appear as if no accidents have resulted from the use of electric 
currents when these rules have been followed, and that most, 
if not all, the accidents which have occurred: would have been 
prevented had these rules been followed and obeyed. They 
are as follow :— 

1 Do not touch or handle any electric wire or apparatus of 
any sort while standing on the ground, or while in contact with 
any ironwork, gas or water-pipe, stone or brickwork, unless 
your hands are covered with rubber gloves, and you are pro- 
vided with such properly insulated tools as have been declared 
to be safe and in good order by the electrician or other com- 
petent officer of this company. If it is at any time necessary to 
stand on the ground, or any surface not insulated from the 
ground, while handling electric wires and apparatus, rubber 
boots or. an insulated stool should be used. In moving wires 
hanging on or lying over electric-light wires, lamps, or fixtures, 
use a dry hand-line. 

2. Never handle any electric wire or apparatus with both 
hands at once when this can be avoided, and if it is necessary 
to do so be sure that no current is present, or that one or both 
hands are protected by rubber gloves or other efficient insulation. 

. 3. When handling line wires, treat each and every wire as 
if it carried a dangerous current, and under no circumstances 
allow yourself to make contact between two or more wires at 
the same time, 

4. Never open a circuit that has been in use without giving 
notice to the superintendent, or whoever is'in charge, of your 
intention to do so, and at the same time request that the same 
line be opened at the main station and kept open until you have 
giyen notice that your work on that line is complete. 

5. In the dynamo-room never go near the belts or dynamos, 
nor touch any apparatus unless you are fully informed and 
instructed how to do so. Tools used by line-men should be 
provided with insulating handles of hard rubber or other 
equally good insulator. It is the duty of each line-man to look 
after his own tools and see that they are in good order, espe- 
cially as to their insulation. 

6.. Lamp-trimmers and others engaged in the care of lamps 
must see that the switch putting the lamp in circuit is turned 
off before they handle the lamp in any way. 

7. In construction-work a space. of at least 20 inches must 
be left between the holes for pins on the cross arms, so that a 
line-man may get to the top of the pole and work without 
danger. 

The same insurance association has collected the authentic 
records of a number of so-called ‘electric accidents,” or acci- 
dents happening to the employés of electric companies. It is 
found that only about 164 per cent. have any direct relation to 
electricity, and that most of them would have occurred in any 
factory where power was being used, or any place where heavy 
objects were being moved. All of them might have been 
avoided by a strict observance in form and spirit of the seven 
rules laid down by the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor- 
poration, It must not be assumed that such rules are perfect 
or complete, but only that they seem to be in the right direc- 
tion, and to furnish a starting-point from which further develop- 
ments may proceed. 


CLAIM FOR SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE. 


()* Friday last the case of Bellamy v. Debenham came 

before the Court of Appeal on appeal from a decision of 
Mr. Justice North. The action was brought to enforce the 
specific performance of an agreement by the defendant for the 
purchase of a freehold house and grounds known as Effingham 
Place, situate at Cheshunt, for the price of 8co/, The plaintiff, 
the vendor, was Mr. G. W. Bellamy ; the defendant, the pur-. 
chaser, was Mr. F. G. Debenham, a member of the firm of 
Debenham, Tewson & Farmer, the well-known estate agents. 
The contract for purchase was alleged to be contained in two 
letters, dated respectively April 17 and April 18, 1889. By the 
first of these letters, written by the defendant to an agent of 
the plaintiff’s, the defendant offered “ 850/. for the freehold of 
the house, with possession at Midsummer, assuming that the 
title is satisfactory.” There had been previous correspondence, 
in which the defendant had stated that he wanted the house for 
the purposes of ‘a hospital, for the committee of which he was 
acting ; but in the letter of April 17 he said that he was pre- 
pared to offer the 800/. himself, and run the risk of inducing 
the committee to take it off his hands. By the letter of 
April 18 the plaintiff’s agent accepted the offer, “subject 


to the owner’s ratification.” This ratification was afterwards 
given by the plaintiff, and this fact was communicated to the 
defendant by a letter by the plaintiff’s agent on April 25. On 
April 29 the defendant replied that the committee had decided 
not to buy the property, so that the contract must be made 
out in his name. A draft contract was then sent to the 
defendant, which contained certain special conditions as 
to title and provided that the property should be sold subject to 
the existing tenancy. After some further correspondence the 
defendant’s solicitor wrote to the plaintiff’s solicitors that he 
was sorry he could not advise Mr. Debenham to go on with the 
negotiation ‘Two points,” he said, “were of the greatest 
importance—that there should be clear possession on June 24, 
and a title that trustees could accept.” On May 18 the plaintiff’s 
solicitors sent an abstract of title to the defendant’s solicitor. 
On May 20 the defendant’s solicitor wrote a letter criticising 
the title as appearing from the abstract, and the letter con- 
cluded as follows:—“I see there is this fatal objection, that 
your client has not the mines and minerals. The minerals are 
very valuable in-Cheshunt. I am very sorry not to do business; 
but I cannot possibly advise my client ta go on with the matter. 
I return the draft contract. and abstract.” The plaintiff then 
entered into negotiations with the lord of the manor to procure 
the minerals, and an agreement was come to some time in the 
following September. Mr. Justice North held that the letters 
of April 17 and 18 formed a good contract, but that the plaintiff 
had by his conduct disentitled himself to specific performance, 
and he left open the question whether the objection as to the 
minerals entitled the defendant to rescind. The plaintiff 
appealed from this decision. In support of the appeal it was 
contended that there was a binding contract, and that there was 
no right on the part of the purchaser to repudiate the contract 


until the time for completion, June 24, and, further, that, 


assuming such a right existed, the letters of May 17 and 20 did 
not amount toa rescission in fact. The Court dismissed the 
appeal. 

Lord Justice Lindley said that the vendor sought specific 
performance or, in the alternative, damages, The contract 
between the parties was to be found, if at all, in a series of 
letters which had been read and carefully considered by the 
Court. His lordship would assume, without deciding, that the 
letters amounted to an agreement for the sale and purchase of 
the property in question. The contract was for the sale of a 
house for 8co/, the house being treated as freehold. No day 
was fixed in terms for completion, but the contract was dated 
in April and the time fixed for possession was June 24 That 
day was the last day which could be considered a reasonable 
time for completion. The truth was that the house was not an 
ordinary freehold house, but it was a house built on land which 
had been formerly copyhold and had been enfranchised, and 
the mines and minerals did not belong to the vendor The 
vendor had not got that which he contracted to sell. As soon 
as the purchaser discovered that he repudiated his liability to 
complete the contract, and he had never since flinched from 
that position. That the purchaser had a right to repudiate was 
clear from the cases of “Farrer v. Nash” (35 Beav, 167), 
“ Weston v. Savage” (10 Chan. Div., 736), “ Brewer wv Broad- 
wood” (22 Chan. Div., 105), and “/z ve Head’s Trustees” 
(45 Chan. Div., 310). That was decisive as to the claim for 
specific performance. As to damages, his lordship was not 
prepared to say that if the plaintiff had been ready and willing 
to complete his contract on June 24 the defendant might not 
have been liable for damages, but he was not. It was said that 
the purchaser had prevented the vendor from being ready by 
that time, but there was no prevention by the purchaser. The 
appeal must be dismissed. 

Lord Justice Lopes and Lord Justice Kay concurred. 


ON GREEK ARCHITECTURE.* 
By Professor ROGER SMITH. 


REEK architecture considered from the point of view of 
the archeologist, may be divided into three tolerably 
distinct and well-marked sections, succeeding each other in 
point of time, and differing from each other widely in point of 
character. The first and earliest of these sections may be 
termed Archaic Greek architecture, and belongs partly to the 
Homeric period. The second may, perhaps, be best described 
as Classic Greek architecture, and embraces the great temple- 
building period. Andto the third, the least definite of the three 
groups, one may give the title of the architecture of the Greek 
dispersion ; it embraces the work of Alexander and his suc- 
cessors, and the Graeco-Roman period. Of this part of the 
subject time will not permit us to treat to-day. : 


Greek architecture is not confined to the soil of Greece ~ 


* A lecture delivered at University College on January 22, as an 


introduction to the course of Instruction in Greek Archzeology about to 


be given by Professor R. S,. Poole. 
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proper. Asia Minor, Sicily, Italy, and at the latest of our | the more important rooms.. The central and principal part of 


periods even the north of India, as well as many parts of the 
Roman Empire, yield examples which must be included if a 
general view of Greek architecture is to be taken. 

It is as impossible to limit an investigation of Greek archi- 
tecture within strict bounds of time as of place; that is to say, 
part of the interest and instruction of the inquiry lies in 
pursuing to their origin such of its features.as are manifestly 
traceable to suggestions derived from styles already employed 
by the five highly civilised nations of the ancient world. The 
old building peoples were the Assyrians, Babylonians, Persians, 
Phoenicians, and above all, the Egyptians. To the formation 
of Greek architecture each of these nations contributed some 
materials, and it is a fact of no small interest that, while in- 
dividual decoration or structural forms or features, the origin of 
which can be traced to one or other of the above-named nations, 
‘have gained an undying endurance through being adopted by 
the Greeks, other forms or features belonging to the same stock, 
but which the Greeks did not adopt, have practically died out. 
As examples, the honeysuckle ornament taken by Greek 
architects from Assyrian originals, and the Greek Doric capital 
suggested by Egyp'ian originals may be cited ; both of these 
remain familiar to the present day ; but, on the other hand, 
one must be something of an archeologist to understand or be 
familiar with the lotus ornament of the Egyptians or the winged 
bulls which enriched the doorways of Assyrian palaces, forms 
which the Greeks did not include in their system. 

Having thus pointed to the outline of this great and 
important object, I proceed at once to the task of endeavouring 
within the short time at my disposal to fill in some of the most 
preminent parts of this outline, and first will turn to Archaic 
Greek architecture. Mycensz, Tiryns, Orchomenos, Troy, have 
each of them yielded information of the most interesting 
character asto the architecture of a time rendered illustrious 
by the unrivalled Homeric poems, or, may I be allowed to say 
in obedience to my personal feelings on a disputed point, the 
poems of Homer. Of these places Tiryns and Mycene, 
excavated and examined by the late remarkable explorer 
Schliemann, have been in many respects the most productive. 
In each of these two we have the remains of a fortress which 
may be described as an acropolis, including within its strong 
walls a palace, of which palace the traces correspond closely 
with what the Odyssey would lead us to expect, so far as they 
have been made out. We have,-in short, the abode of a 
personal and powerful king—a place fit for an Agamemnon or 
an Odysseus—in striking contrast to the series of buildings for 
public purposes, which become prominent at a later time when 
the Greek Republics are established. 

One remarkable feature which we find in almost all Archaic 
architecture is the employment of very large stones. Go where 
you wil), you generally find that at a period when other forms of 
ostentation were in their infancy or not thought of, the accepted 
method of imparting dignity and solidity to a work was by the 
employment of masses of stone so bulky that the removing 
them and setting them in place would even now with our 
modern appliances require a prodigal expenditure of force, 
and without such appliances must have called for exertions 
which can .only be termed prodigious. The fortifications of 
Tiryns and Mycenz do not consist exclusively of enormous 
blocks of stone, but at each place such are frequently employed, 
especially at Tiryns. The kind of masonry called Cyclopean, 
made of large polygonal stones carefully fitted together, is 
found in the Archaic fortifications. of Greece, but is so mixed 
with walling in which the stones are squared as to seem to 
show that both manners of building were in use at the same 
time. Stones of moderate size appear also to have been 
employed simultaneously with megalithic construction. The 
polygonal walling done with very iarge blocks bears a close 
resemblance to the walling of the cities in the Etruscan plain 
of central Italy, such as Volterra, Cossa and Velletri. 

Tiryns is a hill fort or acropolis, occupying a site compara- 
tively long and narrow, and entered from one of the flanks. 
The fort was divided into three portions that may be termed 
the upper, middle and the lower citadel, and parts of the wall 
of the upper citadel display covered galleries for the shelter of 
defenders, most skilfully formed in the thickness of the wall 
itself. This upper citadel was almost entirely occupied by a 
royal palace, the foundations of which still remain, and have 
been laid bare by Dr. Schliemann, and critically examined and 
described by Dr. D6rpfeld. 

Of course, nothing but the place, z.e the floors of the apart- 
ments and the base of the walls and the position of the columns 
and of the doorways, remains, but all this does remain, and to 
any one accustomed to study buildings is most instructive and 
interesting. A surprising amount of architectural feeling and 
skill is displayed in the plan of this palace. The building is 
divided into two parts—the men’s apartments and the women’s ; 
the former mostly open and public, the latter very secluded, 
and the whole building is pervaded by long circuitous corridors 
giving access for slaves or servants to parts where their attend- 
ance would be required without their having to pass through 


the men’s house was the mezgaron or: men’s hall, with a hearth 
in its midst, and four columas to support the roof (which had 
doubtless an opening over the hearth for the escape of smoke). 
This hall was reached from an antechamber which communi- 
cated by doorways with an open porch or vestibule looking 
south, to the warm quarter. The vestibule opens-on to a large 
quadrangle symmetrically planned and ornamented by columns, 
which probably were of wood, arranged with great skill and 
picturesqueness and a good knowledge of what produces 
architectural effect. A propylzum or porch on the south side, 
but not directly opposite the entrance to the men’s hall, gives 
admission to this quadrangle from a large open court of irregu- 
lar outline, and that court again is entered through a similar 
but larger propyleum, In the heart of the women’s house is 
also a hall with a central hearth, but smaller and without 
columns. It has a vestibule, but no anteroom, and is reached 
from the outer porch through two courtyards so placei and so 
approached as to baulk curiosity and promote retirement. 
Considerable remains of smaller rooms as well as the passages 
already alluded to exist, but there is little to guide us to an 
appropriation of them to the original purposes, except in the 
case of a bathroom with a monolithic stone floor on the men’s 
side. 

Although none of the original architectural features remain, . 
fragments of coloured decoration have been found, showing 
that the interior of this palace must have been enriched with 
colour to a great extent. This is the most complete and 
interesting of the Archaic remains ; but at Mycenz, of a similar 
fort and palace there remain, in addition to the foundations of 
buildings, some architectural features, especially the well-known 
lion gate; a gateway with an enormous stone lintel, in the 
spandrel over which are carved two rampant lions with a 
column between them. There is a cast of this carving at the 
South Kensington Museum. At Mycenz are found what have 
been called treasuries, z.¢ circular halls, domed over by stone- 
roofing, corbelled over till it meets in the middle, and forming 
an interior much like that of a common bee-hive inshape. The 
one which has been known as the Treasury of Atreus (though 
this name is disputed) is no less than 50 feet in diameter, and 
displays marks of having been lined with piates of bronze. 

The structures of the Archaic type were formerly, and with 
a great show of probability, attributed to the Pelasgi by Mr. 
Fergusson and others, and at_a time when nothing but the 
Archaic walling, so different from later Greek masonry, and so 
like that found in Archaic work in Italy, had been examined, it 
seemed not unlikely that these works were executed entirely by 
a different race from the Hellenic. But the disclosure of 
architectural skill and taste, and of experience in the use of 
columns as architectural features, which the excavations at 
Tiryns have made, renders all this less self-evident. As far as 
material evidence goes, the two sorts of work, namely, the 
Archaic and the Classic, might very well be the production of 
the same race ; building, however, after a long interval of time, 
under different political and social conditions, and at a different 
stage in the developments of their civilisation, and with different 
objects to compass. If, as an illustration, you were to compare 
Kenilworth or Conway Castles with the varied buildings of 
Oxford or Cambridge, you would have a contrast of the same 
sort, and, except perhaps in the one particular of the quality of 
the masonry, not less marked than that between Mycenz or 
Tiryns and Athens or Corinth ; yet Kenilworth and the Oxford 
Colleges are all the work of one race. 

What I have called Classic Greek is the only architecture 
that till late years was studied under the name of Greek, and 
is, no doubt, the most complete and refined system that art or 
literature has worked out and given to the world. The build- 
ings which exist are all for public purposes ; the dwelling- 
houses evidently were so much less solidly constructed than 
these, that hardly a vestige of one of them has come down to 
us, and of the public buildings the best and most important are 
the temples 

Greek teimple architecture was the parent more or less. 
directly of nearly all Western architecture since. Speaking 
very broadly, all Roman architecture is a free copy of Greek. 
All Renaissance is a free copy of Roman; and the Byzantine, 
Romanesque and Medizval, which prevailed between the fall! . 
of Rome and the rise of the Renaissance, are developed from 
Roman, though, it must be admitted, chiefly from those features 
of Roman which were less Greek than Etruscan. The period 
of Greek temple-building extends over barely three centuries, 
and the greater number of the temples were erected within less 
than half a century, ze. between 450 and 420 B.C, 

A Greek temple was very simple in its general idea. It 
consisted of a rectangular hall—the cella, or sacred chamber, 
which was occupied by the statue of the divinity to whom the 
temple was dedicated, with an opisthodomus, or rear-chamber, 
behind it, to serve as a treasury, though this was sometimes 
omitted. There was always some kind of formal entrance to 
the cella. Its door was usually at one end, and was always. 
protected by some sort of portico—in the simplest case with 
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only two columns, in the finest examples with many. There 
was generally a rear portico, and if the temple made serious 
pretension to dignity its sides were clothed by a row, or ina 
few cases two rows of columns. The columns always stood 
above a flight of steps, and always carried a superstructure 
known as an ‘entablature, crowned by acornice. There was a 
pediment, that is to say, what we call a gable, at each end. 
The whole was perfectly symmetrical, and unbroken in dis- 
position, and thus it will be easy to understand that the exterior 
of a temple was easily grasped as a whole by the spectator, and 
that it was mainly dependent for its architectural effect upon 
the columns and what was belonging to them. That part of its 
impressiveness and beauty which was not strictly architectural 
was due to the introduction of sculpture, and to the careful 
selection of the site of the temple and the appropriateness of its 
surroundings. We know but little of the interior design of 
these buildings. It seems tolerably certain that the larger 
temples had two storeys of internal side-columns of less size 
than those outside, the lower storey of columns possibly in some 
cases carrying a side gallery, and the upper columns assisting 
to carry the roof, which was framed of timber. There has been 
a great deal of controversy about how the interior of temples 
was lighted, and_all I need say here is that we do not know, 
and have at present no means of knowing with certainty, and 
that we architects amuse ourselves sometimes by making 
guesses which are more or less unlikely to be right. One of the 
most elaborate theories, that of Mr. Fergusson, you may see 
worked out in a fine plaster mode! to scale of the Parthenon, 
which was constructed under his direction, and which is now in 
the South Kensington Museum—an ingenious but not a con- 
vincing study. The Greek temple, however, was certainly very 
largely designed for external effect, and most probably that 
effect was more important in the eyes of its authors than the 
internal. In this respect, as well as in the compactness, sim- 
plicity, and comparatively small size of its interior, a Greek 
temple presents a marked contrast to an Egyptian one, which 
was virtually an interior, or more properly a complicated and 
mysterious series of interiors, and offered little or nothing 
except its facade of two pylons and an entrance between them 
to the spectator outside. The most completely novel feature in 
a Greek temple was one that has now become so hackneyed 
that it is almost impossible for us to carry our minds back toa 
period in the world’s history when it can have been a novelty— 
the pediment. The roof of Egyptian, and, as far as can be 
known, of all other ancient buildings was flat, so that the sloping 
roof is a feature that gives distinctive character to the Greek 
temple, and the composition in which the front columns and 
superincumbent pediment are grouped together form the well- 
known Classic portico. z 

From all this it results that the column was a great feature 
in this architecture. There were three styles, as we should 
now probably call them, each distinguished, among other things, 
by the use of a distinctive sort of column, and to these styles 
the name of Order has been given. The Doric Order was the 
earliest, then came the Ionic, and lastly the Corinthian. I 
must detain you for a few minutes over these. 

The Doric column had a circular shaft, tapering consider- 
ably from the base to the cap, but not quite straight-sided, 
there being a slight swell or curve in the outline. The shaft is 
channelled with shallow grooves called flutes, and has no basse, 
but stands direct on the top of the flight of steps. The capital 
of the column, besides some smaller markings, has cone bold 
curved moulding known as the echinus, and a perfectly plain 
block called the aéacuzs rests upon it. The customary super- 
structure, or entablature, is divided into three parts. The 
lowest, the atchitrave or beam, is a plain square lintel of stone 
or marble. The frieze is a second lintel, divided into panels by 
a conventional ornament called a triglyph (or three-channelled 
member). Each of these panels it was customary to fill with 
a group of sculpture, and the name of smefofe is given to them. 
The highest part of the entablature is the cornice, which is an 
overhanging group of mouldings calculated to throw a bold 
shadow, and forming at the sides of the building the eaves of 
the roof. The cornice is carried up in sloping lines at each 
gable end of the temple as well as across it, and the pediment 
or great triangular panel formed in this way was the field for a 
dominating group of sculpture. 


(Zo be continued.) 


MESSRS. HOMAN & RODGERS have removed their offices in 
Manchester from Dawson Street to No. 10 Marsden Street. 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers have also issued a complimentary 
almanac for 1891. It takes the shape of a visiting card, one 
side showing the months and days of the year, while the other, 
the surface of which is washable, is left blank for memoranda. 
The printing is in gold, and the change of offices made by 
Messrs. Homan & Rodgers is recorded by the old address 
being lined out. 


Essex Brickmakers. 


S1r,—We venture to appeal on behalf of the brickmakers 
employed in the Kent and Essex brickfields supplying the 
London market, who, in consequence of the very severe 
weather, are in great distress, Work has been partially 
stopped since November 25, and entirely stopped since 
December 18. The men were able to obtain some little work 
in unloading barges bringing down ashes, sand and chalk for 
the brickfields, but this is now at an end owing to the state of 
the Thames preventing all traffic. The distress is very great, 
many families being absolutely destitute of both food and firing. 
It is estimated that in the Milton Union district alone there are 
about 970 families and about 3,600 children. The masters 
have done their best to relieve the distress in their respective 
fields, but the matter is so serious and the distress so general 
that they venture to appeal on behalf of the men. The under- 
mentioned will be pleased to acknowledge any subscriptions, or 
they can be paid into the Brickmakers’ Relief Fund at the 
London & County Bank, Sittingbourne. 

We shall be pleased to head the fund with— 


EAsTWwoop & Co, Limited, 47 Belvedere Road, 


Lambeth . : § . ‘ . -£25 0 0 
SMEED, DEAN & Co., Sittingbourne, Kent SreRS: Hees 
WILLS & PACKHAM, Sittingbourne, Kent. 6: 25 Dae 
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Professor Kroner has received a commission to paint four 
portraits of the German Emperor, which wil] be sent to the 
Embassies of London, Paris, St. Petersburg, and Vienna. 

The Bishop Lightfoot Memorial will shortly be fully 
undertaken. A sum of 5,300/. has been raised. The altar tomb, 
with recumbent figure of the late Bishop, will cost 1,500/7, and 
the restoration of the chapter-house 4,000/. 

At a Meeting of Royal Academicians and Associates held 
at Burlington House on Wednesday evening, Mr. T. Brock, 
sculptor, and Mr, A. C. Gow, painter, were elected Acade- 
micians, and Mr. David Murray, painter, an Associate. 

The Annual Meeting of the Herkomer School was held in 
Bushey on Monday. There are now eighty students receiving 
instruction in the classes. Mr. Eccleston Gibb, as chairman of 
the Council, moved the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, 
which show a profit on the past year of 282/. 


A Catalogue has been issued of the models and drawings of 
architecture and building placed in King’s College to illustrate 
the lectures on construction. There are about a thousand 
subjects mentioned in the pages. 

The “Dundee Advertiser” of the 13th inst. contains a 
detailed description, with illustrations, of the offices of the 
journal, which are not surpassed for completeness and skilful 
arrangement by any similar bui.dings in Great Britain. Messrs, 
C. & L. Ower, of Dundee, were the architects. 


Professor Roger Smith will give one of the evening 
lectures at University College on February 25. The subject 
will be St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

A New Church isto be erected in the parish of St. Mary’s, 
Lewisham, which will cost 8,oco/. Lord Dartmouth has given 
a site, and the subscriptions amount to 2,0c0/. 

Mr. William B. Bryan, engineer to the East London 
Waterworks Company, states that the Company pumped 
360,020,000 gallons of water into their district last week, an 
increase of 80,000,000 over the week preceding the frosts, and 
60,000,0co more than the normal quantity in summer. Such a 
volume of water would suffice to fill a canal 20 feet wide by 
3 feet deep extending from London to Manchester. 


The Cathedral at Durham will shortly be lighted by elec- 
tricity, the motive power for which will be obtained from the 
river Wear. 

Mr. T. Claxton Fidler, whose paper on “Iron and Steel 
as Building Materials” was published last week, has been 
appointed to the Chair of Engineering in Dundee University 
College. 

The Liverpool Corporation have decided to urge on the 
Postal authorities the necessity of erecting a new general post- 
office in Liverpool, on a scale to meet the present needs of 
that city. 

Mr. Walter Haostock has been instructed by the Batley 
Corporation to prepare plans for public baths, consisting of 
two swimming baths, thirty slipper baths, Turkish and vapour 
baths, &c., and house for manager, 
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THE WEEK. 


THERE is no educational institution in Great Britain which 
is more deserving of support from the public than Uni- 
versity College. It has lived down the prejudice which 
narrow-minded people raised when it was known that there 
was to be no withholding of knowledge in the classrooms. 
The success of the College can be measured by the men 
trained there. It is now desired to raise 50,000/., of which 
a large proportion is to be assigned to building. ‘The fol- 
lowing additions are needed :—A new physical laboratory, 
the existing rooms being insufficient and unsuited for 
modern developments ; an electrical laboratory ; a laboratory 
for mechanical engineering ; a school of architectural draw- 
ing. It is also announced that the Council look forward to 
the eventual completion of the design for the College by 
the successive erection of the two terminal wings fronting 
Gower Street. The need of a suitable theatre or senate- 
house, for public occasions, though less pressing than that 
of the physical and other laboratories above mentioned, is 
strongly felt. Money can also be advantageously turned to 
account in affording aid to the teaching of European and 
Oriental languages. The Council of King’s College 
seek for funds, which, no doubt, would be well laid out. 
But particulars are not furnished, and as King’s College has 
at command the support of a body of wealthy friends, it 
would be well for the public to give precedence to the claims 
of University College. 


THE second exhibition of the Société Nationaie des 
Beaux-Arts will be opened in the Champ de Mars early in 
May. But M. MetssoniEr will no longer take part in the 
ceremonies as president. He has resigned the office owing 
to ill-health, and M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES. has been 
unanimously elected as his successor. ‘rhe first words of 
the new president were employed to propose an expression 
of gratitude to M. MErssonier as founder of the society, 
with a desire to see him again restored to health for the 
sake of his country. The vice-presidents are MM. 
CaRoLus —DurRAN, DAtou and BRAQUEMOND. It was 
understood that no more than a part of the Palais de Beaux- 
Arts would be at the disposal of the Société, but owing to 
the hesitancy of M. ANTontn Proust, the whole of the 
building will be placed by M. AtpHanp at the disposal of 
‘M. Puvis DE CHAvANNES and his friends. 


Aw art exhibition will be held in the Brera Palace, 
Milan, from May runtil June 30. The arrangements will 
be carried out by the local Academy of Fine Arts. Works 
by foreigners are admissible, and will be received during 
March, but it would be well to send notification to the 
secretary at an earlier date. Efforts are being made to 
obtain a reduction of charges from the railway companies. 
Care will also be taken about the return of works after the 
close of the exhibition. 


Tue half-yearly report of the Nation.1 Association of 
Master Builders of Great Britain, which was read at the 
meeting in Birmingham on Wednesday, stated that the officers 
and Council would carefully watch the Employers’ Liability 
(Amendment) Bill during its progress through Parliament. 
The Council deemed it their duty to the members of this 
Association to keep them reminded of the steadily in- 
creasing risks which experience sbows they were exposed to 
by the working of the Liability Act at present in force, 
irrespective of the new one threatened. The only safe- 
guard was insurance, of which all provident men should 
avail themselves, seeing that a serious accident might ruin a 
man in fairly good circumstances at any time. Every facility 
for insuring against all such risks was now afforded by the 
Builders’ Accident Insurance Company, started as an offshoot 
of the Association for mutual protection and assistance. 
Mr. J. H. Cotis, who presided, was able to announce a 
considerable accession of local associations to the general 
association. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year:—Mr. J. C. Wuire (Liverpool), president; 


‘Messrs. Rogert Dennett (Nottingham) and J. Bowen | 


(Birmingham), vice-presidents ; Messrs. S. G. Brrp (Lon- 
don), W. H. Cowtin (Bristol), R. Netti (Manchester), and 
J. H. Cotts (London), hon. vice-presidents; Mr. J. S. 
Jones (Liverpool), hon. treasurer; and Mr. C. W. GREEN 
(Liverpool), hon. auditor. It was decided to hold the next 
half-yearly meeting at Cambridge. 


THERE is little likelihood at present that the munici- 
pality of Paris will erect a statue of the late Baron Hauss- 
MANN. If his friends should subscribe the money a site 
would hardly be granted. The reason for making -an 
exception in a city where statues abound is that M. 
HAvUSSMANN was one of the officials of the Empire. But 
there is not much likelihood that the memory of the im- 
perial prefect will be forgotten. Until Paris is again trans- 
formed it will remain a memorial of his thoroughness in 
accomplishing difficult work. His name will be associated 
with the city, in spite of all that can be done to ignore. 
his feats. 


REPRESENTATIVES of the City Guilds Institute and 
Bricklayers’ Company have formed a joint committee for- 
the purpose of holding a practical examination in brick-- 
laying during the months of June, July and August. As 
such an examination was not held during many years, or at 
least since the Guild departed from its original character, it 
can only be regarded as an’ experiment. Accordingly the- 
candidates are not to be more than thirty in number, and* 
they must be residents within the metropolitan area. No 
candidate will be admitted unless he declares himself to be 
an operative bricklayer or intends to become one. There 
will be no limitation of age, but each candidate must have~ 
passed the paper examination of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute. The experiment- will be watched with» 
interest, and we trust the examination will be conducted by 
experts in whose capacity workmen can have confidence. 
It is said certificates will be granted to the best candidates, 
but the value of them must be limited. There is little 
chance for a bricklayer to become a master if he does not- 
possess something more, and masters have their own tests. 
for the selection of foremen. Plumbers are more fortunate, . 
for no great capital is required to set them up in business. 
At the same time we shall be glad to find that thirty com- 
petent candidates are prepared to be examined, for if the: 
men are. willing to co-operate with the committee tie 
examinations will be repeated and extended. 


FRIEDRICH VON SCHMIDT, Baron and Oberbaurath, who- 
died at Vienna on last Friday, was the most prominent 
among the Austrian architects who adhered to Gothic,. 
Baron Hansen holding a corresponding position among, 
the Classicists. SCHMIDT was born’ at Frickenhofen, in 
Wurtemberg, on October 22, 1825. He studied in the: 
Polytechnikum of Stuttgart. In his eighteenth year he was: 
allowed to join the staff engaged on the restoration of Cologne 
Cathedral, and his ability was soon perceived by the archi- 
tect STEINMETZ. ‘The “ Burschenlust,” or desire to wander, 
then got hold of him, as it does with most Germans, and he 
accepted willingly a professorship in Milan. When the war 
between France and Italy against Austria broke. out, 
ScHMIDT could not well hold his professorship, and his 
countrymen were glad to secure him for the chair of archi- 
tecture in the Vienna Academy. His classes did not 
occupy all his time, and on the death of his namesake he 
was appointed director of the restoration of St. Stephen’s, 
Vienna. Among the works entrusted to him the most im- 
portant was the town-hall or rathhaus of Vienna. It is 
needless to say the style is Gothic, although the greater part 
is an adaptation—it might be said an approximation— 
towards Renaissance rather than a following of precedent, 
The frontage on the east side is nearly 400 feet, and the top 
of the tower rises to a height of over 250 feet. At the 
time it was constructed labour was cheap, for it is said the 
cost of this immense town-hall was not more than 600,000/, 
Baron SCHMIDT was architect of churches at Graz and 
Funfkirchen. He was a member of several academies 
and artistic societies. In 1872 he was awarded the gold 
medal of the Institute of British Architects, and his death 
leaves only one survivor (Sir A. H. Layarp) of the recipients 
between 1848 and 1876. ‘A son of Baron ScuMipr is pro- 
fessor in the Munich Academy. 
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FRENCH ARCHITECTURE AND FRENCH 
HISTORY.—II.* 


4 ITH the Renaissance the individual grew in import- 

ance, and it was right that his dwelling should be 
aggrandised where possible. Sociability, which is one of 
the most agreeable characteristics of the French race, could 
be again exercised without danger. From the fifteenth 
century, says M. PLanat, life in common -was sought after, 
the habitation became larger, more commodious, more 
accessible, and more open ; while fortified chateaux were 
neglected towns grew, palaces were raised, and over the 
country ‘habitations de vlaisance”’ were to be seen. The 
Church might be-said to have monopolised architecture 
during the period from the eleventh to the fifteenth 
century, then the art found another sort of patronage. On 
secular buildings art of all kinds was lavished in order to 
impart a new interest to everyday life. It seemed as if the 
gloom which the Frank invaders had brought with them 
from the North at length was vanished, or had returned to 
merease the common stock in Germany. By its removal 
~the French were able to be swayed by that joyous spirit 
which at one time was uppermost in Greece. 

From. the fifteenth century the architecture of France 
underwent a transformation. The reaction, as M. PLANAT 
says, was general and violent ; it was displayed in hate of 
the preceding ages, and rancour against a race that was 
foreign, oppressive and despotic ; it grew by time, as is 
seen by its strength when the Revolution broke out. 
Gothic art in consequence was despised, as if it were a relic 
of the oppression of the Northern races. What is most 
remarkable is the feeling with which the French clergy were 
mspired towards it. Although Gothic was essentially the 
product of the ecclesiastical system, they seemed to be 
as much afraid to praise it as if the details were signs of 
heresy. IFENELON, whose spirit was most just in all affairs, 
went so far as to accuse the Medizeval architects of the most 
absurd yanity. They believed, he said, without dout, that 
they had surpassed the Greek architects, and that their 
“vain yraffinement” was preferable to Greek simplicity. 
There were, of course, no grounds for the accusation. 
FENELON also made out that what was most characteristic in 
the style was contrary to reason and good sense, which were 
sacrificed for the sake of exciting surprise. Everything, 
said the prelate, appeared as if about to fall; the pillars 
were too thin, the stone vaults too high, stone was treated 
hike pasteboard, windows were put in for the sake of open 
spaces. FENELON, it must be said, did not consider Gothic 
to be an invention of the Northerns, for he believed it came 
from Arabs, who were wanting in rule andculture. Laymen as 
well as clerics looked down on the style with a sort of con- 
tempt, and the cue was taken from the French critics by the 
rest of Europe. 

It must be remembered that there were some grounds 
for judging Medizval art in a severe style. The people 
with whom it was associated in France were never entirely 
amalgamated with the natives ; there was never ‘a union of 
hearts.” The Franks, says M. PLaNnat, were in favour of 
brutal ejectments ; everywhere they sowed ruin. They 
hved apart, and for all their misdeeds against civilisation 
there wasno compensation. FENELON considered that in his 
day France had hardly emerged from the long night which 
he reckoned as beginning with the downfall of the house of 
CHARLEMAGNE. The new ideas which were inspired by 
the dawn were seen in the. architecture. All allegiance to 
the North was rencunced, and Roman forms were accepted 
almost as if they were akin to the new national spirit. Italy 
found the arts of antiquity, says M. PLanat, and continued 
them, while France, in the moment of its literary and 
artistic development, went back to the antiquity in which it 
originated. The Italians were the pioneers in the move- 
ment, but the French were not content tc follow in their 
footsteps. M. PLanar expresses a fact when he says that, 
in adopting Classic ordonnances, the French architects ex- 
ercised a grace, flexibility, fertility in arrangements and 
delicacy of ornamentation which are marks of the French 
semperament. Italian Renaissance is beautiful, but as much 
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may be said of French Renaissance, althought it is different 
in character. In succeeding years the right to introduce 
variations, while preserving the grand lines of the style, was 
exercised by French architects... Hence the relation- 
ship between the styles Henri IL, Henri IV., Louis XIV. 
and Louis XVI. is manifest, but nobody could confound 
any two of them. A similar spirit was seen in subsequent 
developments, and Renaissance art, as treated by French 
architects, becomes adapted to the most varied require- 
ments. What, for instance, can be more modern than a 
railway terminus or less adapted to artistic design? Yet 
some of those in Paris and the great towns are as expres- 
sive of purpose and plan as the Great Northern at 
King’s Cross, while they are infinitely more pleasing in 
aspect. 

There is no part of M. PLanat’s fine essay which is 
more pleasing than that which relates to the Renaissance as 
it appeared under Louis XIV. English critics are prone to 
undervalue the king and the works of his reign, The 
Grand Monarque is supposed by us to be little more than a 
grand comedian, who was always master of his 7é/e. Even 
his stoutness in contending with all Europe in his old days, 
when broken down with maladies, excites little admiration. 
‘THACKERAY compares the king to ELLisron, and explains 
the courage of Louis by saying, ‘“‘ After a man for sixty 
years has been performing the part of a hero, some of the 
real heroic stuff must have entered into his composition, 
whether he would or not.” As the king’s courage is not 
taken for real, so the style of his reign is also judged to be 
asham. The late Mr. REDGRAVE would not allow it to be 
recognised as belonging to the Renaissance. He wrote in 
one report :—“ As a style, it never had a commencement in 
construction as the Gothic and Renaissance had, both of 
which were founded on an architectural basis ; this sprang 
from the love of the Grand Monarque for magnificence and 
display. In it all that was constructively true was dis- 
regarded utterly and systematically.” M. PLtanat takes a 
different view of the style. He maintains that architecture 
was primarily considered ; the pictures and statues were no 
more than accessories. At the time French society “ re- 
quired salles de fétes,” gardens which were only salons open 
to the air, prolonging the architecture of the noble and 
pompous edifices, and were furnished with white allegorical 
statuary and colonnades, with hedges that were formed to 
enclose ‘cabinets de verdure, with marble steps where the 
nobles could be displayed, with canals and basins sur- 
rounded with promenades, and with perspectives in all 
directions to gratify the sight.” It was an age of display, 
when Versailles was supposed to be the centre of civilisation, 
and as “open house” was kept there, so throughout the 
country hospitality and display were also in vogue, and 
everything was arranged to give effect to companies of fine 
gentlemen and ladies. France was in a perpetual /é/e, and 
architecture and decoration were in keeping with the spirit — 
of the age. In other things the same influence is to be seen, 
and from war to preaching men made efforts to gratify the 
senses. Even the most important assemblies of the State 
were declared at the time to be no more than “ ceremonies 
and spectacles,” 

The necessity to provide for a host of people made 
old-fashioned houses obsolete. The palace at Versailles 
was not wanting in size, but questions of etiquette as well as 
the growth of the Court party made it necessary to provide 
a series of small habitations, apart from the main buildings, 
in which the night could be spent. Accommodation for 
domestics, horses, carriages and baggage had also to be 
found, and an ancient chateau in those days must have had 
the elasticity of a modern seaside lodging-house. Louis 
XIV, had his faults, but no monarch could have done 
more to create architectural work, and to make a necessity 
that it should be adorned by subsidiary arts. 

The nobility of France were proud to be the servants of 
King Louts, who was careful to distinguish between the 
grades that surrounded him, Afterwards, when the 
governing power became more feeble, the nobility became 
less organised and were less protected. There was no 
longer a privilege against criticism, nobles were not held to 
be sacred, and when they were lampooned they were forced 
to imitate the actions of meaner men, and, as in the 
VOLTAIRE incident which Mr. OrcHARDSON represented, 
sometimes displayed their feebleness by their cruelty. At 
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other times it was seen in the shooting of slaters and 
plumbers’ in order to find amusement in the way they 
fell from the roofs. In the eighteenth century there was no 
longer cohesion in France ; every class seemed to seek after 
liberty at the expense of the others, and while theories of 
government were admirably expressed the general ambition 
was to be exempt from all rule. Never was architecture 
more in keeping with an age. ‘There was an aversion to 
symmetry and regularity. Lines were broken and contorted, 
imposts appeared to bend, and, in fact, all features were 
made to assume a new form, But while describing the 
effects of the general disorder in construction M. PLANaT 
maintains that with all the eccentricities there -were still 
“orice endiablée” and “esprit intarissable” to be seen. 
Hence the style of the eighteenth century has the qualities 
of the race and remains inimitable, although at the time 
everywhere people tried to imitate it. 

When civilisation seemed to have brought all things to 
the worst in France, it was natural to suppose there must be 
a reaction in a return to primitive simplicity. While litera- 
ture was suggesting one sort of organisation, the Court and 
the nobles interpreted the needs of the age in their own way. 
What could be better than a state of society where every- 
body would seem like an animated copy of a figure in 
Stvres or Dresden porcelain? The QUEEN became a 
dignified if not dainty dairy-woman. She was ready also to 
succour such poor as come picturesquely in her way. 
CHoIsEuL became an agriculturist, it was said, and VoL- 
TAIRE a farmer. But all these idyllic experiments were not 
of a kind to affect architecture. The new era wanted cash 
above all things ; and although philanthropy abounded, 
builders were not to be found to offer labour and materials 
gratuitously, In the anticipation of a general overthrow, it 
was to be expected that people should think of demolition 
rather than of erection. ‘The history of architecture under 
the Revolution remains to be written. When a semblance 
of order was established it was remarkable that French 
designers should meet the general desire. by the intro- 
duction of an ultra-Classical style. In one or other 
form the relations between France and Rome are per- 
petually being renewed. So it happened, as M. PLANaT 
remarks, Roman names were assumed, Roman harangues 
were heard, Roman manners and Roman costumes were 
copied, and Frenchmen posed as the descendants of the 
heroes of antiquity. It is no wonder a Classic school saw 
the light, and for a time appeared to grow until it was 
easily made to succumb to the young and vigorous Roman- 
ticism. : 

It denotes the power which Classic forms have for the 
French mind when we find that all that was done by Huco 
and the poets, by THIERRY and his followers, could not 
give a new vitality to Gothic. They were supportéd, too, 
by the coldness and lifelessness of so many things which 
were accepted as being Classic. But, somehow, Rome and 
the Renaissance are too strong to be easily set aside. For 
that reason the architects are to be envied. For private 
houses suggestions may be taken from any country, and 
bizarre forms are not prohibited. But for important’ works 
it is not necessary to speculate what style is likely to find 
approval. It is known that some form of Classic or- Re- 
naissance, freely interpreted and rigorously adapted to the 
necessities of those who use the building, is essential. 

But all this need not prevent the appearance of a new 
style in France if one worthy of adoption should appear in 
the coming century. Meantime, the tacit rules by which 
designs become acceptable impose a check on extravagance, 
There is security for good taste in the knowledge of the 
French amateurs, as well as in the trained power of the 
architects. 

As becomes a scientist, M. PLanar has faith in the 
future, and cannot believe that invention has come to an 
end in architecture. As a Frenchman he must also respect 
innovation. But in his essay he suggests that law is not to 
be set aside in architecture, and while respecting: the in- 
spiration of individuals, he shows that every age must have 
some voice in the selection of its buildings. It is not often 
so profound a subject is treated with the skill which 
M. Pranar has put forth in every page, and indeed it may 

ye said that many of the qualities which he claims as being 
characteristic of French architecture are to be found in the 
essayi a 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ays seventh ordinary meeting of the Association was hel@ 
on Friday evening, Mr. F. T. Baggallay, vice-president, in 
the chair. 

The following gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. 
E. R. Hudson, F. Foster, P, Hamilton and C. F, Mitchell 
Papers were then read on 


Wood and Stone Carving. 


Mr. STIRLING LEE said : On receiving your kind invitation te 
read a paper before you on stone and wood carving, I felt it not 
only a great compliment but a source of gratification as as‘gn that 
the representatives of the arts of architecture and sculpture 
were growing more and more brotherly in their association, the 
result of which intercourse was already having very great bene- 
ficial results, and bids fair to place us on a road that will ulti- 
mately, I trust, create an art epoch in history. 

I think no subject can be of greater mutual interest than the 
one chosen by you for discussion this evening, “ Stone and 
wood carving.” Certainly none is more occupying the minds 
of sculptors at the present time than this, the glyptic portion of 
our art, for it is that part of our art that schools and academies 
cannot teach and can only be acquired by practical experience, 
without which knowledge a man cannot rightly be called 
sculptor (or stone-cutter). The divorcement of sculpture from 
architecture in England for many ages is, no doubt, responsible 
for so many of our sculptors devoting themselves almost entirely 
to the plastic portion of our art, for, on looking at the buildings 
erected during the last generation (many of them public build- 
ings) we cannot blind ourselves to the fact that the carving 
upon them is of the poorest and cheapest character, 
with the result, I think, we have all come to the conclusion 
that it is far wiser and more beautiful to keep to the simple 
grandeur of masonry than cover with meretricious meaningless 
carving at so much the foot run. Let us think for an instant 
how all architectural periods have developed; from simple 
blocks and masons’ mouldings into carved capitals, frieze, 
figured pediments and niches, and we recognise that it was the 
desire of thinking man to illustrate his thoughts in symbolic 
and figurative language, often the architect or head mason . 
devoting his time to this carving, and decadence setting in en 
the desire for such enrichment without reason. No art demands 
to be more controlled by stern logic than that of sculpture. 
The very fact that it calls into play the faculty of imaginat.ea is 
sufficient cause that one should never forget the science that 
controls our materials. It was the neglect or ignorance of the 
limitations of their material that brought home to the French 
how far they had gone wrong and how meretricious their 
exaggerated strain after movement was when ex2cuted in stone 
as architectural decoration.; 

I have already mentioned that carving must be controlled by 
scientific laws, that all stone enrichments must be geometrical, 
as the human form must, of necessity, have its anatomical con- _ 
struction correct. This fact brings home to us that carved 
work is but the highest form of masonry, enrichment by light 
and shade and balance of parts, all starting and contained 
within planes, beginning with its plane of wo.k, and its depth 
governed by the amount of shade necessary to carry and keep 
it harmonious with the surrounding mouldings—in other words, 
to use a modern expression, to be correct in colour. 

The Greeks worked so geometrically that they had set 
forms for different characters of figures, and the process of 
working is clearly shown by some blocks still lying at the 
marble quarries of Paria. The sculptor had sent a drawing ot 
his work in planes. These were worked at the .quarries to ~ 
facilitate the raising and removing of the block, and also 
enabled one to judge of the quality of the marble, the name of 
which, Lychnitie (light), gives the account of the way in which 
the quarry was worked by lamps; the geometrical method of 
working stone explains why the Greeks had one word for mason 
and carver, A:@oupyés, and how often the mason rose to bs a 
figure sculptor, and it comes clearly home to all carvers how 
necessary is the groundwork of a knowledge of masonry, The 
more he knows, the greater his experience, and the greater 
amount of knowledge will he put into his geometrical forms. 

Let us now consider upon what lines the carver proceeds te 
enrich these forms. We have stated that his work must b2 in 
keeping, in style and in harmony with the light and shade 
effect of the surrounding mouldings. It is the effect of things 
that is revealed to us through the eye, not lines only, but, the 
result of lines with light and shade. To impress pleasant and. 
grand effects it is necessary to obtain that result by treatment 
of light and shade. Full of interest is this study of light 
and shade in carving, for by it we can read and under- 
stand the climate and atmosphere of countries. As atme- 
sphere governs the effects of objects, so we understand the 
different treatments varying in character according to the 
aspect.in which the work was situated. So proportions, mould- 
ings, carving designed for Egypt, Greece, Italy,-become unsult- 
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able for slavish copying in England, and poor London, And 
how wrong one may go in working away without studying 
the ultimate position of your work zw sié. You will under- 
stand me to mean that all carving should be executed zz situ, 
and whenever possible I certainly advise one doing so. When 
not practicable, as may often be the case—for instance, when 
the figure is introduced, and the study of drapery—it is as well 
to make a Shade drawing on the spot with the principal lines, 
showing also the lines of the building, then make a sketch with 
the surrounding moulding in plaster, colour the whole with 
clay water, executing the work as far as possible in the light 
in which the work will ultimately be placed. Let us take for 
example a reredos or altar; it cannot be modelled or carved 
zu situ, yet what requires more study?. Often the only window 
by which it is lighted is one behind and above the work ; execute 
it by the ordinary studio light, then, when placed, the whole 
work may become a nothing, I may mention one instance in 
which this was the case ; nothing of the carving could be seen, 
so that the background had to be cut away and a different 
coloured marble inserted, to make the figures stand out by 
contrast of colour. Yet the law which governs relief is, the deeper 
the shade the lower the necessary relief, and the stronger the 
light the higher and bolder the work, so that when you have a 
sunny, southern aspect, sunlight playing into your shadows, 
your work will only tell by undercutting. I trust that I have 
anade myself clear in showing how essential and how great a 
part the study of light and shade becomes as well as flow 
of line. 

I wish to say a few words’ on quality, or what is generally 
understood by tone. This depends entirely on the cutting of 
your material. I do not think that I can illustrate it better than 
by colour. Take an isolated pigment—it is crude, and it is by 
the painter’s faculty for colour his work will be rich and full in 
tone or quality ; so it is with stone, its rich fulness of colour 
depends entirely on the carver. Take aman sniggling at his 
work — smoothing, rasping, sand-papering — getting what is 
generally termed a high finish, yet his work is lifeless, toneless, 
and quite devoid of quality. A good carver knows how neces- 
sary it is to cut with as clean a cut as possible, each cut full of 
perfect knowledge and meaning and complete in its cutting, for 
by so doing he brings out the richness of local colour of his 
material, and his work is more durable by closing the grain to 
the deleterious effects of atmosphere. 

I wish to add a few words on subjects. How often has one 
been carried off to the museums and some style of bygone ages 
been pointed out to copy? Have we not sources of inspiration 
and design as all the ages gone before?’ Have we not now 
animals, birds, fish, flowers, human beings as they had in 
Greece, Italy and England in thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies? Have they not the same symbolic meaning now that 
they always had? are they not as beautiful as they always 
were? Let us see Nature with our own eyes and tell our own 
thoughts, and, in a short time, you will have, if the opportunities 
are given, as great carvers and thinkers as have ever been. 
One may Say it is a question of cost. In my own experience I 
know men who have done architectural work at little above the 
cost, and are as enthusiastic as the age when men joined brother- 
hoods to be able to spend their lives carving out the work of 
love in decorating the churches, opportunities we have seen 
given to the carving shops that would have gladdened the 
hearts of Pheidias, Giotto, or Donatello; give men the oppor- 
tunity, and they will raise schools of workmen capable of doing 
the highest at the same cost as at present, and turn your stones 
into a rich harvest of beauty and thought. 

Mr. POMEROY :—Nothing is more remarkable in this so-- 
called age of science than to observe the manner in which art in 
all its branches has become the fashion in these last years of 
the nineteenth century. Totalk of art, to admire art, to write 
about art, sometimes with knowledge, how often without! To 
practise it as an amateur, and sometimes to purchase its pro- 
ducts, is in the present day to be very decidedly ‘in the fashion. 
That art should have in this way s> seized upon the popular 
taste for a moment, possibly, let us hope permanently, is a sure 
and direct testimony to the fresh energy and vitality which is 
being displayed in all its branches. 

This vitality of art, which by its many-sidedness has con- 
quered the bulwarks of fashion, is not found in any less degree 
in the sculpture of our day. It is the custom nowadays to speak 
and write of the new English school of sculpture as a discovery 
of the moment. So in a measure it is ; but even in this young 
school there are sects and divisions. The conventional sculp- 
ture of the beginning of the century, with its pseudo-classicism, 
its insipid beauty, and its false idealism, is rapidly becoming a 
thing of the past. In its stead we have springing up around us 
two or three more or less distinct classes of students in sculp- 
ture. There is the student who has learnt only to model inart 

schools, and whose mind does not soar beyond the perpetration 
of a portrait bust, simply because he has had no training 
in the realities of his crift. © Then, of course, as in paint- 
ing, so in sculpture, we must have our Impressionists, 
the seekers after originality, rushing to the opposite extreme 
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from rules and conventions, rejoicing in mud-sketches devoid 

of form, full of suggestiveness, perchance, but absolutely 
lacking the first essentials of good carving—beauty of out- 
line and drawing. Forgetful they would seem to be of the 

fact that, whether their material be clay, marble, or bronze, 

complete incompleteness can only be true if, after the manner 
of some of Michel Angelo’s works, it consists not so much in 

blurred lines but in the suggestiveness of masses, cut with 

severity and strength, and chiselled or modelled, if only in a 

sketchy manner, yet with absolute truth to rudimentary form. 

Last, and perhaps most important of. all, are the body of 
carver modeller’s men who have received a thorough crafts: 

man’s training, who acknowledge the leadership of such men as 
Armstead, Thornycroft, Gilbert and Ford, and the vitality of. 
their principles, as received from the great masters of the past. . 
These are the men who recognise that sculptors’ work is bound - 
up with that of the architect, and that in the future it is in the 

highest degree desirablethat he, the architect, should endeavour 
to carefully select his sculptor and give him a fairly free hand 
in carrying out his work. : 

That the views of these men, which are indeed my own, with ~ 
regard to the relations of sculpture and architecture, will be 
proved right by the work of the future, I feel assured ; and I - 
am all the more certain of this when I look back on the history 
of art, and see the close connection between the two branches 
in the past. Neither spacé nor time will allow me here to 
sketch out, in evolutionary order, a history of decorative sculp- 
ture, but with all due honour to the antecedent glories of Egypt 
and Assyria, I should like here to touch slightly on the three 
great schools of the Greek, the Gothic, and the Renaissance, to 
note their characteristics, their independence of thought, their 
grasp of their material, and the close connection between - 
designer and decorator, between architect and sculptor, both of 
whom must have been artists, not mere workmen. 

First, then, with regard to the Greeks, what where the con- 
ditions under which these artists in stone spent their artistic 
life? Dwellers in a beautiful climate, in a land of sunshineand © 
blue sky. Worshippers in temples from the very simplicity of 
their construction eminently adapted for simple and beautiful 
decoration ; for them, perhaps, it was easy to reach the high 
ideal, To them religion offered no intellectual problems ; to 
live was to worship. The beauty of life, the beauty of exist- 
ence, the ideal of beauty, the perfect human form, they had but 
to execute in stone that which they saw around them. To this - 
work their artistic genius brought full aid. With ease and con- 
summate mastery do their craftsmen conventionalise with a 
beautiful truth the simplest forms of nature. -In their: hands 
vegetable forms are for the first time rewoven into lovely and ° 
endless designs, and the human form, always beautiful, ever . 
dignified, is placed in its right niche, takes its right position, on | 
pediment, or frieze, with a knowledge of the due relations of the - 
light and shade, of the structure and its decoration, which 
evolved, as it may be, from the Eastern nations, and trans- 
mitted from one craftsman to another, seems in its complete- ° 
ness little short of heaven-born. ‘ 

With’ Gothic sculpture a change has already passed over - 
the world. Intellectual and religious problems are beginning | 
to get hold of the artists. Religion and art are no longer one 
in simple worship of beauty and the Deity expressed in beauti- 
ful existence. Art is now the servant of religion, that religioa | 
of Christianity in which mercy is greater thin justice, but in . 
which the blindness of man has made justice and judgment 
outweigh mercy. With what result? The fear of judgment | 
has produced superstition, and superstition has enslaved art. 
The artist dwellers in Northern and rude climes are haunted 
with visions of the devil; to them the unknown and the 
terrible speak of the powers of evil. Possessed with this fear, ; 
anxious to propitiate, the craftsmen with their infinite and - 
intricate skill, fellow-workers of the architect, turned their great — 
gifts, now to the grotesque, now to the hideous in stone, now to 
the stories of Christianity, with a fidelity in which truth comes 
before beauty ; and now to the foliage forms of nature with a 
skill and an invention which have given us the most varied and 
exquisite designs, and have immortalised the stone-carvers of 
the Gothic arts as artists of ability, equalled only by the 
genius of those architects under whose liberal supervision they . 
worked. : 

In England it is interesting to note that while Nicola da 
Pisano was working out the revival of ornamental decoration 
in Italy, our own craftsmen were winning for themselves a high 
place in contemporary art. As a specimen of our English 
Gothic, Wells Cathedral, built by Bishop Jocelyn, will compare 
favourably with larger structures in the beauty and exquisite 
character of its carvings. With regard to it Flaxman says, - 
‘* There are many creations of the Almighty creating Eve, but 
this is certainly the oldest, and is not inferior to the others; in 
parts there is a beautiful simplicity, sometimes a grace excelling 
more modern productions.” That it was executed by English-: 
men there is little doubt, and it is curious to observe that the 
cathedral possessing such beautiful works was finished in 1252, 
the year Cimabue, the reviver of painting in Italy, was born, 
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thirty-six years before the cathedral of Orvieto was begun, and 
forty-six years before that of Amiens, in France. 

In France, Gothic art flourished with its greatest strength— 
this probably owing to the protracted Roman occupation, and 
the consequent continued importation of Greek and Roman 
artists into the country, who started an artistic tradition of 
‘sculpture, and the native mind became saturated with the 
carver’s art. A magnificent crop of Gothic art, culminating in 
Rheims Cathedral, was the immediate result, but the conse- 
quences were more far-reaching. The roots struck deep in the 
people’s life, and France has ever since remained, with her 
traditions and her examples, the happy land of sculptors to the 
manner born in age succeeding age. The traditions of the old 
artist carvers, who wrought with consummate skill on portal, 
on altars, on tombs and tabernacles, have been handed down 
from generation to generation. The muster-roll of famous 
mames extends from Germain Pilon, Jean Goujon to Rude, 
Barrye, Dubois, Rodin, and many others, whose works have 
placed La belle France at the head of artistic nations at the 
present day. 

In Italy, except the northern part, the Gothic had never a 
firm footing, the influence of the Graeco-Roman always being 
in the ascendant. Nicola da Pisano, the first sculptor of 
eminence, undoubtedly was inspired from old fragments of 
Roman urns ard vases that abounded in the country, 

But it is in Italy that the third great school of sculpture 
which I wish to mention, “the Renaissance,” reached its 
fullest glory, stamped its mark upon the world, and has in 
modern art a greater influence than either of the before- 
‘mentioned schools. 

By this time thought was emancipated ; the sculptor, free 
from the fetters of superstition, and conscious of something 
more than the religion of beauty, strove to add to his work 
ideas of character, of mind, of individuality of his subject, in 
addition to the charm of beauty. His mind sought to produce 
in his material ideas not only beauty of appearance, but 
beautiful thoughts, true types of character, earnest definition of 
mental qualities, yet with due reference to the right methods 
of artistic conventionality. 

At the same time he learned to give that true appearance 
of form, its charms and dignity, and likewise to preserve the 
thousand accidental graces of real human beings. Not only 
in their ideas did these artists excel, but also especially in their 
‘technical excellence ; and in their treatment of low relief they 
have achieved their greatest triumphs. They realised that in 
a good low relief the head must often project more than the 
other parts for the sake of effect. In their works parts are 
flattened and nearly obliterated to reduce light and shade, and 
give effect of distance ; little trenches or grooves are cut into 
the background where greater definition is desired; in short, 
the work becomes like the painter's an effect of light and 
shade, and the greater subtleties exercised the more charming 
the effect. 

And the lessons which they discovered for themselves in 
low relief the Renaissance carvers carried into their works in 
the round. No rude effects of black and white, but a delicate 
harmony of tones; nothing quite made out, the hollows not 
4uite so deep, the projections not quite so high. Among the 
casts at South Kensington Museum beautiful examples of their 
art may be seen. Thus, in the statue of St. John the Baptist, 
from Sienna, by Donatello, the arms and some parts of the 
drapery are flattened quite in the manner of a relief; but this 
paleness of treatment, if I may use the term, is not allowed to 
de an excuse for slovenliness or want of power in drawing. 
There is no lack of finish; everything is wrought out with 
Joving care, and cut to the highest perfection. 

Mino da Fiesole, Donatello, Verrochio, Settignano, and 
others, whose very names call up sweet visions of grace and 
beauty, were all architectural sculptors in the true sease of the 
word. 

My object in drawing attention to these three schools of 
sculpture, whose artists are the models of our great workers of 
to-day, has been to show that nearly all the work was intimately 
connected with architecture, and if we are to havea school of 
‘sculpture there must be no foolish distinctions. We must 
ainderstand the limitations and the extent of our. material, the 
application of design to given spaces, the effect of work seen 
from a distance, and that systematic Jabour and “ infinite 
capacity for taking pains” that is only to be acquired in early 
youth. 

: Mr. J. D. Sedding, in his charming paper on Embroidery 
in the Arts and Crafts Catalogue of last year, has struck the 
right chord when he speaks of the poverty of the designs, and 
at applies both to embroidery and to carving ; but we are weak 
‘because we are so trammelled by the reverence that architects 
thave for the archeological side of their profession. How can 
ithey expect to get good designers when, if we attempt some 
new version, we are confronted with the everlasting word 
-style? some bit of old work is promptly quoted or shown to 
us, and if our inventions do not correspond in every particular, 
ave are told that itis much safer and better to copy the old 


models than originate new designs. Consequently, the carver 
who wishes to live long and see good days chokes his imagina- 
tion (if he has any), and becomes nothing but a copying clerk 
in stone. Mr. William Morris is one of the few designers who, 
with a laudable independence, has dared, and successfully so, 
to strike out new departures in design. 

All art must be seen through the temperament of the 
artist, whether he be architect or decorator. The most com- 
plete training in the theory of art will not enable a person to 
produce much ; but the influence of a cultivated mind is always 
seen and felt, and the architect who takes the time and trouble 
thoroughly to supervise all his details, creates that interest and 
spirit of enthusiasm in the craftsmen that is necessary for the 
production of all good art work. Let us throw off the 
shackles of half-dead conventionalism ; for now we only con- 
ventionalise on the conventional, and let us spend some of our 
time in studying the many beautiful trees and plants that 
abound in our country, bringing all our attention to bear on 
them, as the sculptor does when he turns his attention to the 
human figure, making careful studies of selected portions, so 
that we may: be real without being realistic, for realism is not 
design, and we shall learn more of the true nature of foliage 
Ornament in one short summer than by years of laborious 
copying from old casts. 

te FRITH read the third paper, which will appear next 
wee 

Mr. T. E. PRYCE proposed a vote of thanks to the gentle- 
men for the papers they had read. It was a subject that 
appealed to all who had had anything to do in getting carving 
executed. When called on to design, or at any rate to super- 
intend the carrying out of carving, an architect began to. know 
the difficulties that beset him. The further he got on the 
greater the difficulty he found in carrying out a building that, 
while satisfactory to the eye in its proportions, also satisfied 
the eye inthe smaller details as a building properly decorated 
with artistic carving should do. Carving in a building had 
much the same relation as a gem to its setting. A building 
should be pleasing in plan, in proportions, in elevation, in 
mouldings, &c., and sculpture should be the gem placed in this 
setting. Looking at an old building, a person first took a 
general view of the effect as a whole. He then saw the details 
and was struck by the beauty of sculpture, or noticed its 
absence. Carvings were artistic touches that gave life to a 
building. That seemed to him the function that good carving 
should fulfil. Mr Pomeroy had spoken of art. being the 
fashion. Perhaps it was. He hoped it would not follow the 
examp.e of every other fashion and die, at least as regarded 
good carving and sculpture. Mr. Pomeroy seemed to have 
suggested that the sculptor’s art, and incidentally the builder’s 
art, was trammelled in the Middle Ages. He, the speaker, 
thought puinters and designers in the Middle Ages had 
devoted their energy-and art to the higher purpose and more 
worthy object of the glory of God rather than to mere sensual 
effects. Their o>dject was a more glorious one than simply 
working for the gratification of the human element alone in 
man could be. He was quite in accord with Mr. Pomeroy in 
praising of the carved work of the Perpendicular period. _ 

Mr. H.O. CRESSWELL seconded the vote ofthanks. The more 
an interchange of views took place between architects, painters, 
sculptors, and persons working in the allied crafts, the better it 
would be. Unlike painters and other artists, architects to a 
great extent were trammelled in design on account of expense. 
Clients instructed architects.to produc? a building at the least 
possible cost, and as a rule carving would be out of the 


question. Another difficulty lay in the London climate being 


not altogether suitable for carving. Much of the colour and 
tone the sculptor relied on would be lost in twelve months, and 
consequently the effect intended to be produced. ¢ 

Mr. F. R. FARROW, who supported the vote, alluded to Mr. 
Pomeroy’s reference to the fashion now existing in regard of 
art. The present condition, he hoped, would be lasting, so 
that art would become a necessity and not be only a fashion. 
All of the three papers read had touched on a feature which 
should secure permanence for the movement, evidencing 
that there would be no return to archeological lines in con- 
nection with art. There had been several archzeological re- 
vivals during the present century, and each had died out, 
simply, he believed, because they were archzological revivals. 
Mtr. Farrow further called attention to the influence of material 
on the character of carving, a point which had to be borne in 
mind in architecture and all arts connected with architecture. 
He also contrasted the beautiful wood-carving which they all 
admired so much with that which was held up for admiration 
by the popular taste. He thought nothing could be worse than 
Grinling Gibbons’s work. The public idea was that the more 
closely natural form and colour was worked out the: more 
artistic was the work. They did not value art as art. As to 
the artists of the Medizval times, he had always considered 
them as the freest of all from superstition. They were the real 
freethinkers, and if they did not speak much they painted and 
they carved to greater purpose. In regard to French carved 
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figurework, it seemed thoroughly part and parcel of the build- 
ing, unlike Italian work, which suggested ornament stuck on 
the building. Mr. Frith, he believed, said that artists when at 
work forgot the laws of art. Real artists had not, he thought, 
time to worry about those law, but their works showed that 
they had acted up to the laws of art all the same. 

Mr. Moore also supported the vote, and made some re- 
marks concerning “ field rangers.” 

The CHAIRMAN said it was most desirable that brotherly 
feeling should be cultivated between architects and the followers 
of the allied arts. The meeting that evening seemed very 
happy evidence that it existed. He then put the vote to the 
meeting, and it was carried by acclamation. The compliment 
having been acknowledged, the proceedings terminated. 


THE MUNICIPAL LODGING-HOUSE COM- 
PETITION. - 


Bes London County Council in August last invited archi- 
tects and others to submit designs for a municipal lodging- 
house for men to be erected in Parker Street, Drury Lane. 
The award of the assessors (Mr. Waterhouse, R.A., and Mr. 
Thomas Blashill) has been presented. It recommends that the 
premiums should be awarded as follows :— 
First Prize (100/.).—Messrs. Gibson & Russell, 27A Old 
Bond Street, W. 


Second Prize (4ol ).—Messrs. Williams & Hopton, 156 Regent. 


Street. 

Third Prize (30/.).—Messrs. Chorley & Connon, 15 Park 
Row, Leeds. : 

Third Prize (30l,.).—Mr. T. Locke Worthington, 23 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 

The following particulars were given:—The lodging-house 
is to be erected upon the land snown on the accompanying 
plans and elevations, which give the levels of the ground, the 
positions and particulars of the windows overlooking it, the 
sewers, &c. The outer face of the external wall of the main 
building towards Parker Street must not be in advance of the 
building line shown on the plan. Projections such as a porch 
beyond the line would not, however, be objected to if moderate 
in extent. The space in front of the building line may be made 
available for lighting a basement. The building must be 
capable of accommodating 320 men. The usual requirements 
of a common lodging-house must be studied, which involve a 
common kitchen-room and a sitting-room, the charge per 
lodger being, it may be assumed, 4a. a night. Competitors 
will no doubt make their own inquiries as to the habits of the 
class of persons who use common lodging-houses. The build- 
ing must be warmed generally by some special apparatus ; but 
in addition there will be fires in the dining-room, and a hot 
plate or some suitable arrangement for cooking in the kitchen. 

Schedule of Accommodaiion.—Sleeping-places or dormitories 
for 320 men, containing a minimum space of 350 cubic feet per 
person, Accommodation for two or three warders or night 
watchmen, Sitting-room, adapted for use as reading-room and 
for entertainments. Dining-room, with open fireplaces and 
kitchen, with hot plate or other suitable means of cooking food 
by the lodgers. Scullery, placed conveniently for serving out 
cooking utensils. Grocery bar or shop. Office, to have good 
command of rooms used by day, particularly of entrance, stair- 
case, day-room and dining-room. Lavatory, with fixed basins. 
A place containing say four or five baths for occasional use, 
and say twelve troughs for feet-washing. A place for washing 
and drying clothes by the lodgers generally, and for drying wet 
clothes after rain, Water-closet and urinal accommodation 
generally. Water-closet and urinal near dormitories, for use at 
night only, two or three in all. Washing-room (for the use of 
the establishment), with drying-closet. Convenience for wash- 
ing foul linen. Ironing-room. Store for clean linen. Dis- 
infecting-chamber for beds and clothes. Boiler-room. Coal- 
store. Store for utensils. Caretaker’s rooms, consisting of 
kitchen, sitting-room, twe bedrooms, pantry, and water-closet; 
if in basement the ceiling must be at least 12 inches above 
street level. Water-closets for the men and women servants. 
A yard at the rear for ventilation and occasional exercise ; this 
must not be less than 450 feet superficial. 

The following drawings must be submitted :—Plans of each 
floor, with such sections and elevations as may adequately 
show the design, to a scale of 8 feet to an inch. Detail 
drawings of the windows (showing the mode of ventilation), the 
fireproof floors, and any further parts requiring to be shown in 
detail to a scale of 2 feet to an inch. Each drawing must be 
made upon paper 30 inches by not more than 22 inches, 
mounted upon a strainer of the same size as the paper, the 
Parker Street front being towards the lower edge of the plans. 
The sectional parts of the walls in plans and sections 
are to be shown in Indian ink, not so dark as to hide 
figures. The windows in elevations are to have a flat wash 
of Indian ink. The floors, staircases, &c, are to be lightly 


tinted to show the material. The elevations and sections to be 
otherwise in plain line in Indian ink, without tints, shadows, 
or surface lines. No needless repetition of details of similar 
features is required. 

No perspective drawings of any kind will be allowed, and it 
should be understood that in the preparation of designs clear- 
ness and accuracy are the main points. This is to be primarily 
a utilitarian building, and therefore the assessors will be guided 
chiefly by the practical skill displayed by the competitor in 
producing a convenient and economical design thoroughly 
suited to its purpose, and capable of serving as a model. A 
concise description of the design must be furnished, including 
the cubical contents of the building. — 

Competitors must not reckon upon obtaining light for their 
windows over the adjoining vacant land, and they must take 
into consideration the windows upon the adjoining properties. 
which are partially lighted over this site. All enclosing walls 
must be constructed entirely upon the site. 

The construction must not be below the scale fixed for 
dwelling-houses by the Metropolitan Building Acts, but external 
walls may not be less than 13} inches in thickness, and the floors. 
and staircases must be of fireproof construction. If the Acts 
are not known to a competitor, he will probably be right in 
reckoning that no wall need bethickerthan 213 inches, Timber 
must not be built into externa! walls, and wooden doors and 
window-frames must be kept 4 inches back from the outer face 
of such walls. All roofs must be covered with slate, tile or some 
other incombustible substance, : 

It is estimated that if this building, including fixtures, is 
erected at a cost not exceeding 10,coo/, this will allow 
sufficient margin, after paying costs of management and main- 
tenance to provide a moderate return of interest on the total 
cost of land and buildings ; but as one object of the Council is 
to lead companies and others to enter into similar undertakings, 
competitors must understand that cheapness will weigh with 
the assessors if combined with efficiency. 

No motto or distinguishing mark of any kind is to be placed 
upon the drawings, description, or case. Each set must be 
accompanied by a blank envelope containing the name and 
address of the competitor. The drawings, &c, and the 
envelope will be marked when received with a distinguishing 
number, 

It is intended to employ the successful competitor as archi- 
tect of the proposed building, provided the Council is satisfied 
as to his fitness. In that case the premium will merge ina 
5 per cent. commission, The Council, however, in no way 
binds itself to accept any of the designs, nor to erect the 
proposed lodging-house. ; 

A premium of 100/. will be paid to the successful competitor, 
and if the circumstances warrant it a further sum of too/, will 
be awarded among such other competitors, and in such propor- 
tion as the assessors niay determine. 


LIVERPOOL ART CLUB. 


HE annual general meeting of the members of the Liver- 
pool Art Club was held on Monday night, Dr. Edgar 
Browne, the president, occupying the chair. In their report 
the committee said that at the close of 1889 the number of 
members on the roll was as follows:—142 resident, 9 non- 
resident, 13 lady, 25 professional, and 7 honorary members. 
There were now :—Resident 181, non-resident 7, lady 16, pro- 
fessional 32, honorary 7; total, 243. The resignations and 
deaths amounted to 23, while 65 new members and 5 lady 
members were elected. This represented a total gain of 47 
members for the year. Owing to the improved financial con-_ 
dition of the club a considerable increase of activity in the 
promotion of art might be expected in the current year. The 
success attending the exhibition of landscapes by Liverpool 
painters justified the committee in promising a repetition of 
similar exhibitions. Arrangements had been made to display 
drawings and studies, from time to time, in the rooms or gallery 
of the club. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report, said he thought that on the whole the club might be 
congratulated on having passed through a prosperous year. 
Some of the years in the history of the club had not been 
prosperous ones. Hitherto the usefulness of the club had 
been very much hampered by want of funds, but by means 
of a wise economy their financial position had been greatly 
improved, and their prospects for the current year were 
exceptionally bright. There had been a very satisfactory 
increase in the number of members, and if everything that 
had occurred had not been a brilliant success they had 
heard of nothing which could be called a failure. Mr. E. Cully 
seconded the motion, and the report was unanimously adopted. 
The treasurer, Mr. T. C. Riley, read the financial statement, 
from which it appeared that last year was commenced with a 
debit balance of 7034 The subscriptions during the year 


‘amounted to 8512, as against 799/ in the preceding year 
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‘There remained a debit balance of 7587. It would be seen that 
the adverse balance was 55/. greater than it was in the pre- 
ceding year. They must, however, remember that the smoking- 
room had been partially refurnished, the whole interior of the 
house had been whitewashed and parts of it repainted, and the 
gallery had been entirely renovated. Had it not been for the 
extra expense thus involved there would have been a profit on 
the work of the club of 157, On the motion of the Chairman, 
seconded by Mr. William Eyre, the statement was adopted, 
after Mr. H. E. Rensburg (one of the hon. secretaries) had ex- 
plained that the subscriptions did not include all the subscrip- 
tions of the newly-made members. A hearty vote of thanks 
was accorded to the President on the proposition of Professor 
Rendall, and afterwards a similar compliment was paid to the 
treasurer and to the honorary secretaries, Mr. H. E. Rensburg, 
Professor Stevenson and Mr. Edmund Rathbone. In acknow- 
ledging the vote Mr. Rensburg caused some amusement by 
remarking that clubs, like charitable institutions, ought to be 
always in debt. In a town like Liverpool, where art was to some 
extent at a discount, it was not easy to find a sufficient number 
of enthusiasts to support institutions or movements for the 
advancement of art. Their hope was that not only would the 
number of members be increased, but that the enthusiasm of 
the members would likewise be increased. This terminated 
the business. ~ 


TESSERZ. 
The Salon in the Seventeenth Century. 


a 1661 the Royal Academy of Painting, which had been 

founded by Louis XIV. six years before, was expelled from 
the Louvre, where it had till then held its sittings, to make room 
for the Imprimerie Royale. In this emergency it was glad to 
take refuge in a building adjoining the Palais Royal, which had 
been erected originally by Cardinal Richelieu to accommodate 
his library and to lodge part of his numercus household. This 
building stood pretty nearly on the ground now occupied by the 
Théatre Francais. It was neither sumptuous nor convenient ; 
‘but it presented on the side facing the court an extent of dead 
wall of nearly 180 feet, and of this the Academicians resolved to 
take advantage to exhibit their productions. The paintings 
were appended to the wall in the open air—the engravings 
deposited in a small room on the ground: floor. This primitive 


exhibition seems to have attracted little notice at the time, ° 


although the handbook which, curiously enough, has been 
handed down to us by Gault de St. Germain in his work 
entitled “ Des Trois Siécles de Ia Peinture en France” shows 
that it contained works of considerable merit which have since 
been deemed worthy of being placed in the Louvre. Lebrun, 
the first director of the Academy, contributed his four great 
pictures, The Defeat of Porus, The Passage of the Granicus, 
The Battle of Arbela, and The Triumph of Alexander. (nthe 
fist figure several pictures by Bon Boulongue, Philippe de 
Champai2ne, and his nephew Jean Baptiste Champaigne, two 
views by Vandermeulen, and four pictures by Jacques Courtois, 
surnamed ‘Le Bourguignon” Thenceforward the custom of 
exhibiting was never entirely abandoned, although it was 
resorted to at long and irregular intervals until 1737, from 
which period the exhibitions took place at stated times, Besides 
the exhibitions of the Royal Academy, there were those of the 
rival Academy of St. Luc, founded by Lesueur, and which 
boasted of Mignard among its members. We even find traces 
of others of a more popular character which remind us of 
usages still existing in some Italian towns. In certain quarters 
of Paris, on the day of the Féte-Dieu, it was customary to line 
the road or the passage of the procession with carpets and 
draperies, and on these drawings and paintings were generally 
affixed. The Revolution of 1789 swept away this old usage, with 
many others more important and less innocent. 


Building fovrieties. 

The first Benefit Building Society which can be traced was 
founded in 1815 under the auspices of the Earl of Selkirk. It 
was a village club at Kirkcudbright, in Scotland. Other insti- 
tutions of a similar kind were afterwards established in the 
same kingdom under the title of ‘“ Menages,” and the system 
was soon adopted in England by societies formed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Manchester and Liverpoo! and other parts of the 
North. After the year 1830 they increased so rapidly that on 
July 14, 1836, a special Act (6 and 7 William IV. cap. 32) was 
passed for their encouragement and protection, in the provi- 
sions of which were embodied certain clauses applicable to their 
conduct, which were included in the statutes relating to Friendly 
Societies, passed in the reigns of George III. and George IV. 
As a proof of their numbers, it may be stated that up to 
September 30, 1850, there had been registered in the United 
Cingdom considerably over 2,090 societies, of which in England 
alone 169 were added in the first nine months of that year, a 
proportionate increase having taken place in Scotland and 
Ireland. The Act of Parliament just mentioned was passed in 


1836, under the designation of “An Act for the Regulation of 
Benefit Building Societies,’ for the express purpose of 
encouraging the formation of such institutions by granting 
them various privileges, among which is the power of charging 
a higher rate of interest than was formerly allowed; while, to 
protect their subsequent operations, it was enacted that 
each society should be governed by certain rules, to be 
approved of and so certified by a barrister appointed by 
Government. When this Act was passed, it seems to have 
been overlooked that societies of this kind would be exposed to 
more serious danger than ever, when thus encouraged by a 
special Act, if the rates of subscription were to be left un- 
guided by any advice or check furnished by competent autho- 
rity. This circumstance has been the cause of considerable 
mischief, inasmuch as by far the greater number of the existing 
building societies are founded on incorrect principles of pay- 
ment, and many evince on the part of their originators much 
ignorance, even of the simplest operations of compound interest. 
In some instances the statements put forth are very extravagant, 
and it would not be easy to account for the confidence with 
which they are too often received, were it not that a species of 
fascination for this kind of investment seems to possess the 
minds of the industrious classes ; and even persons of superior 
position, who would be expected to have more information, have 
united’ in giving their sanction to the error, for it has been 
found that no Benefit Building Society has ever been started, 
however ridiculous its pretensions, which has not speedily suc- 
ceeded in drawing together a number of shareholders, 


Compulsory Work at Windsor Castle. 


In 1360 writs bearing date April 14 were issued to the 
sheriffs of London and twelve counties, commanding them 
to impress the best diggers and hewers of stone, to the number 
of three hundred and sixty in alJ, and to send them to Windsor 
by the Sunday next after the Feast of St. George, at the 
furthest, there to be employed at the king’s wages so long as 
was necessary. The sheriffs were also commanded to take 
sufficient security from the workmen not to depart from 
Windsor without the license of William de Wykeham, who 
was directed to return such securities into the Court of Chancery. 
The necessity for impressing workmen seems te have been the 
result of the Parliamentary legislation of that age In con- 
sequence of the ravages committed by the plague labourers 
had become comparatively scarce, and, as a necessary result, 
wages increased. By an Act of Parliament, known as the 
Statute of Labourers, passed in 1340, an attempt was made to 
force a reduction by setting a price upon labour of various 
descriptions, and also upon poultry. A master carpenter was 
limited to threepence a day, and a common carpenter to two- 
pence. In consequence of many of the workmen, who were 
impressed as above mentioned, having secretly left Windsor, 
in order to work for other persons at higher wages, and the 
works at the castle being consequently retarded, writs were 
directed in 1362 to the sheriffs of London, commanding them 
to make proclamation prohibiting any person, whether clerk or 
layman, from employing or retaining any of the men, on pain 
of forfeiting all their goods ; and also commanding the sheriffs 
to arrest such as had so run away, and commit them to New- 
gate. The plague, which had committed the most fearful 
ravages throughout England in 1348, carrying off one-third of 
the people, appears to have visited Windsor at this period ; 
and in consequence of a great number of the workmen at the 
castle dying -of it, other writs were issued, March 30, 1362, to 
the sheriffs of the counties of York, Derby, Salop, Hereford, 
Nottingham, Lancaster and Devon, commanding them, under 
a penalty of-two hundred pounds each, to send to Windsor 
able and skilful masons and diggers, to the number in all of 
three hundred and two, to be there on Easter Sunday at latest. 

nS TER 


Milan Cathedral, “2 Sams a= 

The founding of this cathedral was due to Galeazzo Visconti, 
first Duke of Milan, by whom the first stone was laid in the 
year 1387. More architects were employed on this cathedral 
than have ever been recorded in respect to any other, for there 
seems to have been jealousy afloat, which led to the supplant- 
ing of one man by another. Henri Arler, Matteo di Campione, 
Nicholas Bonaventura, John Mignot, Annex de Fernach, Ulric 
de Frissingen, John Cova—Germans, Frenchmen and Flemings 
—were employed during various parts of the fourteenth century; 
a succession of Italians conducted the works during the fifteenth 
century, at the end of which the cupola had not yet been com- 
pleted. At different times Bramante, Leonardo da Vinci, Giulio 
Romano and Pellegrini were engaged upon it. The works 
were continued at intervals through the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries, after which a pause of more than a century 
took place, when Napoleon took up the subject in 1805, and 
finished the facade, the only part then unfinished. The final 
completion took place in 1807, more than four hundred years 
after the commencement. This magnificent building is in the 
form of a cross, the transept, however, extending little beyond 
the side walls of the church. The whole length from east to 
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west is 490 feet by 300 feet in width, and the nave is about | our own times, and some that were nearly perfect only a cen- 


280 feet long by 200 feet wide. The entire structure is built of 
white marble. The nave is divided into a centre and four side- 
aisles by four rows of columns, and is lighted by five cupolas. 
The transept is divided into a centre and two side-aisles. The 
eastern extremity of the church is terminated by three sides of 
an octagon. The western facade consists of a central compart- 
ment, flanked by two large and fine towers, These towers are 
nearly 300 feet high by more than 40 feet square, and are each 
divided horizontally into six parts, which gradually diminish in 
breadth upwards, the sixth forming a small pyramidal 
spire ; the faces of the towers are covered with tabernacle 
work and statues supported on corbels; and in the third 
storey from the bottom is a window, divided into three 
parts by mullions, and headed by a cusped arch, Between the 
towers the facade is vertically divided into five parts by 
buttresses, ornamented with statues on corbels, and termi- 
nating in lofty pinnacles. It is crowned by a great gable or 
pediment, extending over the nave and side aisles, and the 
apex of this gable is 170 feet from the pavement, and its sloping 
sides are ornamented with tabernacle work. There is a central 
tower similar to those at the west end, but more than Ioo feet 
higher, and every tower and pinnacle is terminated by a statue. 
The roof is covered with slabs of marble, so closely connected 
together that they appear to constitute an entire piece. It is 
considered to be an unfortunate defect in this otherwise superb 
building, that the great west front does not harmonise with the 
rest of the structure. The plan for this facade was not made 
until 1567, after the revival of ancient architecture in Italy, 
when Pellegrini, the architect, proposed a facade in the Italian 
rather than the Pointed style. Very little was done till 1646, 
when another architect, Carlo Buzzi, proposed to retain 
Pellegrini’s Italian doors and windows, but to make the rest of 
the facade more in accordance with the Pointed style of the 
rest of the cathedral. The works were resvmed on this plan, 
and when a century and a half afterwards Napoleon took the 
matter in hand, he adhered to the same plan, much to the 
regret of most observers, who consider this admixture of styles 
to be objectionable. The windows of this front, as then 
executed, have semicircular heads inscribed in rectilinear 
architraves both horizontal and vertical, and are crowned by 
rectilinear and segmental pediments—features which by no 
means participate in the spirit of Pointed architecture. 


Roman Palaces. 


Vasi enumerates sixty-five palaces, possessing considerable 
architectural beauty, and the student might select perhaps a 
dozen which, as masses or in parts, are among the most perfect 
productions of the modern art in the palatial style. These 
palaces form, in fact, from the era of Bruneleschi to that of 
Palladio, a perfect school of art. Solidity is the marking 
character of the architecture of these palazzi ; a massive door- 
way (a carriage entrance) admits at once to the foot of the 
grand staircase, which rises from either side, and conducts to 
galleries which surround the court (of which the palace itself 
forms the four sides), and upon which open the entrances to 
the apartments. The front of the palace is always ina line 
with the street (the Farnese being the only detached palace), 
from which circumstance the elevations perhaps lose much of 
the effect they would otherwise produce ; and as, in the heyday 
of Roman palace-building, no accommodation for foot passengers 
was contemplated, the streets are narrowed by precisely the 
width which the trottoirs should have occupied. From this 
circumstance the Corso (an avenue of palaces) appears narrow 
and loses that spaciousness of effect which is all it wants to 
make it the finest street in the world. An objection has often 
been made to the great doorways and open staircases of the 
palaces of Rome on account of the filth which not unfrequently 
accumulates there ; but this is not the fault of the architect, but 
of the slovenly noble, who keeps no porter or svézzero at his 
gate, to protect his house from.such pollutions. In Genoa, 
where a similar construction prevails, no such inconvenience is 
observed, as the great doors are either kept closed or are pro- 
tected by a porter, and such indeed is now the case with many 
of the best houses of Rome. Though it was a fashion for 
every pope to commence a palace with his papacy, yet, as the 
popes were generally old men when they were elected, they 
frequently died before the palaces, which were to serve in some 
sort as their monuments, were completed. When this was the 
case the building was generally suffered to remain unfinished, 
and this was the fate of the celebrated Palazzo Farnese, 
perhaps the finest in Rome, to erect which Cardinal Farnese 
(Paul III.) effected the destruction of the Coliseum, from which 
he tore the materials for this most princely residence. Ina 
similar manner perished many interesting remains which time 
and the Goths had spared, and from similar devastations arose 
at a later period the Palazzo Barberini, which gave rise to the 
pasquinade, “Quid non fecerunt barbari, fecerunt Barberini.” 
There are still many prints existing of beautiful monuments of 
antiquity, the relics of ancient Rome, which had withstood the 
warfare and shock of ages, till within two or three centuries of 


tury or two ago, of which now no vestige remains ; and it is 
curious to reflect that, had our own venerable antiquarian, 
Stowe, visited Rome even in his day, we might have known 
much of the architecture of the Romans which is now buried 
for ever from both the antiquarian and the student. If a cardinal 
or noble had any interest at Court he found no difficulty in 
obtaining permission to pull down an ancient temple in order 
to use up the stones and precious marbles in the erection of 
perhaps a range of stabling; or perhaps the columns alone were 
wanted for some more decorative purpose, in which case a 
splendid mass of architecture was as ruthlessly thrown down 
in order to tear away its valuable supports. Previously to the 
light which broke upon literature in the era of Leo X., this 
was still more common, and it may safely be calculated that 
every building in Rome of any consequence erected anterior to 
that date is of Classic stone. This, too, was the more un- 
pardonable, as it might at that time have been easily effected 
without spoliation, for when we consider that the ancient pave- 
ment of Rome still lies in many parts beneath 20 feet of fallen 
ruins, it is clear that the abundance of building materials at 
that period must have been almost incredible, and the barbarous 
cupidity of the nobles in pulling down the superb remains, yet 
erect in all their majesty, before they had half exhausted the 
mighty masses at their feet, admits of no excuse. 


Architects in Byzantium,’ *"3""= 


In A.D. 333 Constanting issued the following proclamation : 
—‘ We need a great number of architects, and we have them 
not ; therefore, let the rulers of the provinces of Africa excite 
to the study youths about eighteen years of age, who have 
tasted a liberal education.” The date of this edict indicates 
the earnestness with which Constantine watched over his rising 
capital, and provided for its equipment with every professional 
advantage. The inducements which it offers are, that “they 
and their parents shall be exempt from the burdens to whiclh 
they are otherwise liable, and a competent salary shall be given 
to their teachers.” This was followed by enactments from him- 
self and Constantius granting personal immunities to every 
class of engineers, surveyors, builders and mechanics. As the 
works of the city were in progress for many years, and must 
have employed a very numerous population, important effects 
could not fail to result on the morals and habits of the place. 


The Chapel of New College, Oxford. 


The chapel of this college affords but a faint idea of the 
wonderful structure which Wykeham left. If we may trust to 
general tradition, confirmed in some measure by a reference to 
his exquisite skill displayed in Winchester Cathedral, this 
chapel once comprehended an assemblage of all that was 
beautiful and grand in the Plantagenet architecture, and all 
that munificence and piety could add in rich and gorgeous 
furniture and decoration. It is probable that it remained im 
this state until the Reformation, when ecclesiastical edifices 
were robbed of their gold and silver and precious stones, and’ 
the finest specimens of art defaced under the notion that they 
administered to idolatry. The first notice of these depreda- 
tions occurs in 1550, when King Edward’s visitors ordered the 
painted windows to be taken down; “but,” says Wood, “the 
college not being rich enough, as they pretended, to set up 
new, promised that they would when they were in a capacity.” 
According to the same historian the chapel remained nearly in 
its pristine state, the images only being removed from the east 
end, until about the year 1636, when the stalls and desks were 
supplied by new ones, and the wainscot ornamented with 
paintings of the apostles, saints, &c. At the same time the 
screen was erected and the floors of the inner and outer chapel 
paved with black and white marble. In 1663 the organ made 
by Dolham was placed over the screen. The former organ, 
which was first set up in 1458, stood in a loft on the north side 
of the upper end The fate of the east end of this chapel, at 
least through all its injurious treatment, cannot now be easily 
traced. It appears that when sentence of destruction was 
averted from the windows in 1550, the high altar was decorated 
by a series of niches containing images of gold and silver, as is 
supposed, all of which were then taken down or destroyed and. 
the niches filled up with stone and mortar, and the whole 
plastered over, in what manner cannot be ascertained. In 
1695 this plastering was removed, and some broken statues 
discovered, and the whole replaced by a mixture of woodwork, 
gilding and painting, the latter executed by Henry Cook, an - 
artist of King William’s reign. It was his fancy to represent 
the concave of a semi-rotunda, in which the east end of the 
chapel seemed to terminate. In the centre was the salutatiorm 
of the Virgin Mary, and over the communion-table Caracci’s 
picture, now in the hall. All this remained until 1789, when 
the decayed state of the roof induced the society to order a 
complete repair of the whole chapel, and the original wall at. 
the east end was again discovered, with the remains of some of 
its beautiful niches and fretwork. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


INDEX AND DESCRIPTIONS TO THE ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 


SOCIETY'S PLATES. 


(SECOND SERIES, 1890.) 


NOS. 185, 186-ALL SAINTS CHURCH, LEEK. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. 


WOS. 187, 188._GARDEN FRONT, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM, AND THE 
DRAWING-ROOM, HOLCOMBE, CHATHAM. 


John Belcher, architect. This house has been recently 
erected between Chathamand Maidstone for Mr. George Winch 
The builders were Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of Rugby, and 
the internal decorations were carried out by Messrs. Hayward 
& Sons, of Newgate Street. 


NO. 189.-CHURCH OF ALL SAINTS, FALMOUTH. 


J. D. Sedding, architect. 


WOS. 190-193._EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS OF HOLCOMBE, 
CHATHaM. 


John Belcher, architect. 


NO. 194._DESIGN FOR A VILLAGE CHURZIG, 

Gerald C. Horsley, architect. This design was made for a 
small church in acountry district. And a feature was made 
of a roomy entrance, the climate being a wet one: it was 
thought this would be useful for the congregation arriving and 
departing. 

NO. 195._A SASH WINDOW IN GRISAILLE GLASS, EROMLEY, 
KENT. 

W.R Lethaby. A modern-window for a modern house. 

The ornament was intended to suggest nature, not the past of art. 


NO. 193._HOUSE, FEINDALE, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
George Devey, architect. 


NOS. 197-199.-HALL PLACE, TUNBRIDGE._EXTERIOR VIEWS. 
George Devey, architect. 


NO, 200—BLACK KNOLL, BRICKENHURST, HANTS. 
Reginald T. Blomfie'd, M.A, arch'tect. 


WO. 2391._29 JAMES STREET, BUCKINGHAM GAT2. 
Reginald T. Blomfield, M.A., architect. 


NO, 202._FOLKTON MANOR HOIJSE. 
E. J. May, architect. 


NO. 203._MILL P ND FARM, CRANBROOK. 
_  M.E Macartney, B.A., architect. This farm was built w.th 
hollow walls on ground floor, and overhanging oak and brick 
nogging in pattern on the first floor. The bricks were grouted 
in with Hygeian cement. The site was on the edge of a wood 
where oak trees of fair size were plentiful. They were cut 
down in the early spring, and used green, and after two years’ 
exposure to weather show no signs of opening. The work was 
efficiently carried out by Messrs. Marshall & Son, of Cranbrook, 
for Mr. E. L. Tomlin, of Angley Park, Cranbrook, Kent. 
NOS. 294-209._EXTERIOR AND INTE?IOR V'EWS3, GROUND AND 


FIRST FLOOR PLAN, AND DETAIL OF ENTRANCES DOOR. HOUSE 
FOR MR. EDWIN LONG, R.A.. HAMPSTEAD. 


R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect, 


NO. 210._DIJON. 
From a drawing by Detmar J. Blow. 


NO. 211ARCADING, BEAUVAIS. 
From a drawing by Detmar J. Blow. 
NOS. 212, 218._ EXTERIOR VIEWS OF THE UNITED STATES TRUST 
COMPANY, WALL STREET, NEW YORK, USA. 
R. W. Gibson, architect. 


NO. 214._LEPROSERIE DE SAINT LAZARE, ALLONNE (OISE, FRANCE). 
From a drawing by Detmar J. Blow. 


NO, 215,-MAREUIL, NEAR ABBEVILLE. 
From a drawing by Detmar J. Blow. 


NOS. 216, 217._-ADDITIONS TO SHANDON, TUNRBIDGE WELLS, AND 
STABLES. 

M. E. Macartney, BA., architect. The conservatory is 
4o feet square, without any pillars inside, and is intended to be 
used as a winter garden and approach to the studio. The 
square bay at the side, and a raised recess for fireplace at the 
end of the room, are the only noteworthy features of the build- 
ing. The contractors for all the work were Messrs. Foster & 
Dicksee, of Rugby and London, These additions and stabling 


were erected for Mr. C. R Fletcher Lutwidge, J.P. The walls 
are of red brick and local stone; the roofs of Westmoreland 
slating. 

NO, 218..THE MIRROR. (DIPLOMA WORK.) 

Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. ‘The Mirror,” bas-relief, marble 
nude female figure, seated in a Greek chair, holding in her 
arms a child. Exhibited at the Royal Academy 1890, and 
placed in the Diploma Gallery on the sculptor becoming an 
Academician. 


NO. 219.THE DRAWING-ROOM, REDHOLM 

John Belcher, architect. This illustration shows the drawing- 

room of Redholm, Champion Hill, the residence of Mr. John 
Belcher. 


NOS. 220, 221—IGHTHAM MOAT, KENT, AND ST. JOHN’S 
ROAD, WINCHESTER. 


From drawings by Edmund Sedding. 


NO. 222._THZ BADIA DI FIESOLE, FLORENCE. 


The facade (probably eleventh century), from a drawing by 
R. Weir Schultz. This monastery is situated under Fiesole, 
and close to St. Domenico. The church was re-erected by 
Brunelleschi in 1462, by order of Cosimo de Medici. The 
facade of the older church is incorporated in the west front of 
the present building. It is in black and white marble, and in 
the manner and of about the same date as that of St. Miniato. 
It is this facade which is shown in the drawing. 


NOS. 223-225,_EXTERIOR AND INTERIOR VIEWS, CARR MANOR 


LEEDS. 


Edward S. Prior, M.A., architect. 


NO. 227..PRESTON ABBEY, SOMERSET. 
From a drawing by Edward J. Dodgshun. 


NO. 228._GIGGLESWICK, YORKS. 


From a drawing by Edward J. Dodgshun. The church in 
which the pulgit stands is dedicated to St. Askald, and is the 
ancient parish church*of Settle, which is about a mile away. 
Since the sketch was made the church has been restored, but 
we are unable to say if the pulpit has been retained. We 
devoutly hope such is the case, as it is a very good specimen 
of work of that date, besides being picturesque. 


NO. 229.ARRAS TAPESTRY FOR EXETER COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Designed by E. Burne-Jones, ALR A. Made by Morris & 
Co. Arras tapestry is so called from the town in Flanders 
famous for the manufacture in the Middle Ages. Tapestry was 
made in many other towns, in England as well as on the Con- 
tinent of Europe, but arras was the general name for it. The 
art was not invented in Europe. It is older than the appear- 
ance of the European races. When the art of weaving 
attained the rudimentary condition of a few warp-threads fixed 
at one end to a weighted stick, and strained from the other by 
a bow, tapestry-weaving was invented. Asa mechanical art it 
has made scarce any progress since. The artist has been able 
to increase the number of threads on which his pattern is 
woven, and so increase the size of his pictures ; but this is all. 
The process remains exactly the same as when Penelope wove 
her web, and she was but practising an ancient art. To under- 
stand the process you have but to imagine a coarse warp of 
twisted cotton or hemp placed upright before the worker. The 
colours are held on small bobbins or quills, with long, sharp 
points. Selecting the one he wants, he passes it through as 
many warp-threads as the design requires, and brings it back, 
opening the shed, for those threads only, with the left hand. 
This is all the method. It can be readily understood how an 
artist in such a way may work any pattern or shape he will. 
Attempts have been made to improve this loom by making the 
warps horizontal, and laying on a table under the warp the car- 
toon or pattern for the weaver to follow. Time is saved, and 
cost, by so doing, but as the natural concomitant of time-saving 
in the arts the art itself becomes less, Instead of an artist 
working freely with his model before him, you have a mechanical 
person peering through the warp-threads at a dimly seen - 
drawing, and imitating it in a purblind way. The invention 
called the low-warp loom did a good deal to bring the art of 
tapestry-weaving into its present state of degradation and 
deserved neglect. Messrs. Morris & Co.’s efforts to restore it to 
some of its earlier dignity naturally commenced by a restora- 
tion of the ancient method. Of all kinds of wall-decoration 
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arras tapestry is the most durable except mosaic, and the 
most desirable next to painting done by the hand of a good 
master. 
NO. 230—NEW FONT AND CANOPY, BENTHAM CHURCH, 
YORKSHIRE. 

W. R. Lethaby, architect. The font bowl was of alabaster, 
the canopy of walnut. The intention in the design of the last 
was to bring the cord of suspension down to the actual cover, 
the very light upper woodwork encircling this cord, so that it 
should not be (as is usual) a sort of spire hung up by the finial. 
As to style, it was hoped that it might be of to-day. 


NO. 231..NEW SCOTLAND YARD, PART OF SOUTH FRONT. 
R. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. 


NOS. 232, 233.-SKETCHES FROM HILDESHEIM, BRUNSWICK, 
ORVIETO, NUREMBERG AND BOZEN. 


By W. J. N. Millard. 


WOS. 234, 235._MONREALE CATHEDRAL, AND POUNTAIN, 
TAORMINA, SICILY. 


From drawings by W. J. N. Millard. 


NO. 236._NEW CHURCH, SIP. PETER’S 


Jobn D. Sedding, architect 


EALING. 


NOS. 237, 239._BLEVATION aND PLANS OF FREE LIBRARY 
LALBROKE GROVE, NOTIING HILL, w 


T. Phillips Figgis, A.R.I.B.A , and H. Wilson, architects, 


NO, 239._SCUOLA HANBURY, VENTIMIGLIA, 

W. D. Carée, M.A., architect. The Scuola Hanbury has 
been erecte?, by the Signor Cavaliere Thomas Hanbury, at the 
village of Latte, near Ventimiglia, and close to the Franco- 
Italian frontier. This is the second school in the neighbour- 
hood which Mr. Hanbury has beneficently erected to serve the 
needs of the surrounding district, where the education of the 
peasants is entirely neglected by the Government. The school 
gives upon the Corniche Road, and occupies one of the most 
picturesque situations along its whole length. It will accom- 
modate fifty boys, fifty girls and twenty-five infants, with 
accommodation for masters and mistresses. It is erected of 
stone quarried from the site. 


NO. 240—HOME OF REST, LITTLEHAMPTON, SUSSEX. 
Halsey Ricardo, architect. 


NO. 241.-A CORNER OF THE GREEN COURT, STOWELL PARK, 
GLOUCESTER. 

John Belcher, architect. The drawing shows the building 
connecting the mansion-house of stone with some other build- 
ings existing on the north side, the seat of the Right Hon. the 
Earl of Eldon, 


NOS. 242, 243._SXTERIOR VIEWS OF MORDEN COLLEGE, 
BLACKHEATH. 


NO3. 244, 245._EXTERIOR VIEWS OF EMMANUEL HOSPITAL, 
WESTMINSTER. 


WOS. 246—250._SECTIONS, DETAILS, PLANS AND ELEVATION OF 
WEST FRONT, SAN MINIATO AL MONTE, FLORENCE. 

From drawings by R. Weir Schultz. This church and 
monastery are situated on the heights to the south-east of 
Florence, outside the gate of the same name, and command 
one of the most beautiful views over the city and the valley of 
the Arno A church of St. Miniato is known to have existed 
on this spot in very early times. The first stone of the present 
building was laid in 1013 by Hildebrand, Bishop of Florence, 
assisted by the Emperor Henry II. The convent belonged to 
the Benedictines up till the year 1553, when it passed to the 
monks of Monte Oliveto. A fortified post was formed here 
when the citizens defended the town against the Medicis in 
1530, and Michel Angelo was the engineer-in-chief of the 
Republic on this occasion. The plan is that of a Latin basilica 
The main piers of the nave are covered with scaglioli in imita- 
tion of marble. The pillars and capitals were brought from 
some old Roman buildings, and in many cases do not fit one 
another. The front is of white marble, and the dark green of 
Prato. The mosaic pavement in nave bears the date of 1207, 
and is formed of white marble slabs with black inlay, much in 
the manner of that in the baptistery, from which it has 
evidently been designed, if both were not executed by the 
same craftsmen. Under the choir, which is raised in the 
manner of so many of the north Italian churches, is a crypt 
supported on old Roman pillars of different types. Under the 
altar are preserved the remains of St. Miniato The part 
round this altar is enclosed by a wrought-iron railing, made in 
238 by Petruccio Betti of Siena. The vaulting of this enclo- 
sure has frescoes by Taddeo Gaddi.of the date of 1341. The 
choir is approached by two flights of stairs, and is shut in by a 
beautiful marble screen with carved panels and inlays, and at 
south end of this, abutting on one of the piers, is a pulpit of 
the same nature, with a quaint figure supporting the reading- 
desk. The old inlayed walnut-wood stalls still remain in the 


choir. The windows ofthe eastern apse are filled in with slabs. 
of semi-transparent figured Serravezza marble. Over in the 
semi-dome is a mosaic representing San Miniato offering his 
crown to Christ, with the emblems of the evangelists and a 
figure of St. John included in the composition. It has been 
recently restored. The main roof is of painted wood. It also 
has been restored on the old lines. In one of the aisles traces 
remain of the old painting on the beams. The tabernacle over 
the altar of the crucifixion in the nave was erected in 1465. 
Glazed terra-cotta is used for the vault covering it. It bears 
the arms of the Guild of Merchants and the device of Pietro 
de Medici, by whom it was put up. The frieze has one of the 
badges of the Medici family, the three feathers. Out of the 
left aisle opens the chapel of St. James, re-erected in 1461 
from designs by Rossellino, It contains a monument to Jacopo, 
Cardinal of Portugal, by the sameartist. The floor is of “‘ Opus 
Alexandrinum” work. In the roof are five medallions by 
Lucca della Robbia, They represent the theological virtues, 
with the Holy Spirit in the centre. The sacristy on the south 
side of the choir is a square chamber with a vaulted roof, and 
was built in 1387. The walls are covered with frescoes by 
Spinello Aretino, which represent events in the life of St. 
Benedict. The bell tower on the north side of the choir was 
built by Baccio d’Agnolo in 1519. The old palace attached to 
the convent was erected by Archbishop Mozzi in 1294, and 
passed into the hands of the monks in 1373. 


WO. 251._COMPETITION DESIGN FOR WEST FRONT, FLORENCE 
CATHEDRAL. 
By the late Wm. Burges, A.R.A, architect. This design for 
the West Front of Santa Maria del Fiore, Florence, was sub- 
mitted in 1862. 


NO. 252.-GIOTTO’S TOWER AND CATHEDRAL, FLORENCE. 


NO. 253._REREDOS, HARROW MISSION CHURCH, LATIMER ROAD, W.. 


Rk. Norman Shaw, R.A., architect. Figures by F. Hamilton 
Jackson. Carving and ornament designed and gesso executed 
by W. R. Lethaby. 


NO. 254CORPUS CHRISTI PRIORY, MANCHESTER, — SKETCH 
DESIGN, 

-Leonard Stokes, architect. This church was designed. to 
suit a site in a poor district of Manchester. The drawing, how- 
ever, from which our illustration is taken is only a sketch design, 
and was not made from properly prepared working drawings ; 
the design therefore requires further consideration in detail 
before the effect of such a building can be properly judged. 
No steps have as yet been taken to carry out the design, and it 
is possible that some more usual type of building may have to. 
be adopted so as to allow of its being erected in sections. 


NOS. 255, 236._THE SUMVWER-ROOM, CLOIK TOWER, CARDIFF 
CASTLE, AND THE PERISTYLE, LORD BUTEH’S TOWER, CARDIFF 
CASTLE. 


The late Wm Burges, A R.A,, architect, i 


The Summer-Room.—The sculpture by Mr. Nicholls, some- 


of which has been illustrated in Zhe Architect. The whole 
decorated. Lower part of walls marble, upper part painted 
tiles, with story of ‘* Cupid and Psyche.” 

The Peristyle.—The statue, doors, columns, &c, of bronze, 
floor of ceramic mosaic, walls lined with tiles. 


the centre of the peristyle. 


NO. 257..-SALCOMBE CHURCH, DEVON. 
John D. Sedding, architect. 


NO. 253,-SIENA CATHSDRAL.-PORTION OF PAVEMENT, NORTH 
TRANSEPY. ONE-SIXTH FULL SIZE. 

From a drawing by Francis Masey. The pavement of 
Siena Cathedral is quite unique, being covered with “ graffito ” 
representations in marble. The subjects are chiefly scenes 
from Old Testament history. In some cases the designs are 
in outline only, engraved on the white marble and filled with 
black stucco. 
duced by lines and by coloured marble inlay. The portion 
illustrated occurs in a frieze to a colonnade, forming a back- 
ground to “The Massacre of the Innocents.” 
pavement has been lately replaced by careful copies, the 
precious originals being preserved in the adjacent museum. 


NO. 259..THE CAMPANILE AND THE PALAZZO COMMUNALE, 
; SIENA. 

From a drawing by Francis Masey. This beautiful example 
of the campanile is known as ‘‘ Del Mangia,” so named after the 
stone figure of a man which used to strike the hours. It was 
begun in 1325 and finished after 1345, and is in a browny-red 
brick with a marble summit and crowned with a green bronze 
bell. 


WO. 260.-MONUMENTAL SLAB OF REGINALD BOTREAUX, ALLER 
CHURCH, SOMERSET. 


From a drawing by Roland W. Paul. 


- 


The bronze. 
fountain, which was illustrated in Zhe Architect, is placed in 
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From the Wall painting in the Mairie of the XIX Arrondissement 
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NO. 261.-ST. CHCILIA, EL DORADO. 


_ Drawn by A. Beresford Pite. This sketch shows the 
interior of a church arranged for the special accommodation of 
an orchestra at the western end of the chancel behind a low 
screen, the choir being located in galleries on either side. The 
organ is situated in a special transept of the same height as 
the rest of the building; below its gallery a tuning-room for 
the orchestra is provided. The musical arrangements of this 
design were suggested by a friend who is an authority upon the 
subject. 
NO, 262._RUISHTON CHURCH, SCMERSET. 

From a drawing by P. M. Johnston. Ruishton Church lies 
2} miles east of Taunton, in a district famous for its grand 
church towers. Besides the tower, the church contains many 
interesting features, ranging from the twelfth to the sixteenth 
century in date, among which are a priest’s chamber of the 
Decorated period high up in the north wall of the nave, a 
Norman bas-relief of a bishop, a fine Early English plate 
tracery window, and the remains of a very beautiful churchyard 
cross. The tower is built of the local lias stone, which has 
weathered indifferently, and in some parts has had to be 
bandaged up with an ugly frame of iron bars. The dressings 
are of the Ham Hill stone, the rich orange tints of which con- 
trast charmingly with the blueish-white of the lias. There is 
no record of the date when the tower was built, but a compari- 
son with others of similar style in the neighbourhood leads to 
the belief that it was commenced about I400, and, as was 
so commonly the case in those days, occupied many years in 
building. Certain features, such as the west doorway, would 
appear to be later in date. It was no doubt intended that the 
tower should be finished with battlements, but it is possible 
they were never actually built. 


NO. 263._ST. MICHAEL’S CHURCH, FRAMLINGHAM._VIEW OF 
PULPIT AND ORGAN. 


Edward S Prior, M.A, architect. 


NOS. 264-287._PORTIONS OF WE T FRONT, CORK CATHEDRAL, 
The late Wm. Burges, A.R.A., architect. 


[NO. 264.]_PORTION OF WEST FRONT OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
8T. FIN BARRE, CORK. 

Centre portal.The wise and foolish virgins with the 
bridegroom. The tympanum contains the Resurrection. 

North portal.—St. Philip, St. Bartholomew, St. Simon, St 
John Baptist, St. Andrew, St. James (major), St. Thomas. 
Tympanum.—The expulsion from Paradise—Adam working— 
Sacrifice of Cain and Abel. 

South portal—St. Mark, St. Matthew, St. Jude, St. Paul, 
St. Peter, St. James (minor), St. John, St. Luke Tympanum.— 
Dedication of Solomon’s Temple— ‘Sacrifice of Noah—Abraham 
about to sacrifice Isaac, 


[NO. 285j)_-TYMPANUM, CENTRE DOOR:_TiE RESURRECTION. 
[NO. 266]-NORTH PORTAL. 
[NO. 287.)-CENTRE PORTAL. 
The sculpture was modelled and executed by Mr. T. 
Nicholls, under the immediate superintendence of the architect. 


WOS. 268. 269.-_ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION TRAVELLING STU- 
DENTSHIP (SECOND PRIZE) TH CITY CROSS, CHICHESTER. 


From drawings by Sydney Tugwell. 


NC. 270.-TH& SCHOOL LAUNDRY, HARROW. 
Edward S. Prior, M A, architect. 


NO. 271.-HOUSES, HARROW. 
Edward S. Prior, M A,.archi:ect. - 


NOS. 272, 273._ROOF OF THE ABBEY LIBRARY, WESTMINSTER. 
WELL-HEAD FROM A VENETIAN PALACH (SOUTH KENSING- 
TON MUSEUM). 


From drawings by Sydney Tugwell. 


NOS. 274, 275—HOUSE FOR MR. R, H. CAZALET.—CASTLE MORTON, 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


C, F. A. Voysey, architect. House for Mr. R. H. Cazalet, 
at Castle Morton, seven miles from Great Malvern in Worcester- 
shire. The site is well wooded, and surrounded by undulating 
pasture lands, and here and there half-timber houses of the 
familiar Worcestershire type. The walls are of brickwork, 
rough-cast in cement. The roof is of strawberry red Broseley 
tiles. The windows are Wenham & Waters’s iron casements, 
with lead quarry glazing. Hot and cold water is laid on to the 
bathroom, pantry and sculiery. The half-timber work is tarred, 
and the-rest of the woodwork internally and externally is 
painted one shade of pale green: All along the principal front 
is a flat stone-paved terrace, with green barrels planted with 
evergreen shrubs. From the edge of this terrace the ground 
falls for considerable distance. At the back of the house, where 
the main entrance is, will be a courtyard with stabling flanking 
it on one side. The cost of this house is 1,120/, 


NOS. 276-280.-HOUSH AT WIMBLEDON.—_DRAWING-ROOM AND 
EXTERIOR VIEW AND GROUND PLAN, HALL AND DINING- 
ROOM FIREPLACE. | 

E. J. May, architect. 


NO. 281—ST. MARK’S PARISH HALL, SURBITON, 
Godfrey Pinkerton, architect. 


4 NWO, 232——RKREREDOS IN. MBTADL. 

Conrad Dressler, sculptor. The metal panel was placed (with 
another one) in a screen in a chapel of St. Francis Xavier’s, Liver- 
pool. It illustrates the life of Our Lady, and is as a subject 
the Holy Family. The architect from whose sketch the work 
was done is Mr. E. Kirby, F.R.1,B.A. 

NO. 233.-COTTAGE HOMES AND MISSION HALL AT MELBOURNE 
FOR MR. THOMAS COOK, 


Edward Burgess, architect. The block of cottage homes 
built for Mr. Cook at Melbourne, Derbyshire, contains thirteen 


_four-roomed cottages, with a larger one at the entrance for a 


caretaker. The ground-floor of the central three-storeyed por- 
tion is occupied by washhouse and laundry for the use of the 
occupants of the cottages, with drying-grounds behind. The 
hall, 26 feet by 18 feet, is intended to be used chiefly as a mis- 
sion hall. Local red bricks have been used for the lower walls, 
the upper parts being tile-hung or plastered. The cost is about 
4,000/. 
NOS. 284-286._MANSFIELD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 

Basil Champneys, M.A., architect. No. 284 is a view from 
the south-east showing the president’s house and end of library. 
No. 285 the main entrance and chapel entrance. No. 286 is a 
view of the quadrangle from the south-west. 


NOS. 287, 288A MASTER’S HOUSE, HARROW._VIEW OF 
DINING-HALL AND FRONT OF THE HOUSE. 


T. G. Jackson, M.A, architect. The new building, by Mr. 
T. G. Jackson, for the Rev. J. A. Cruikshank’s boarding-house 
at Harrow School, consists of a large hall, shown in our 
illustrations, new kitchens and offices, a covered playground, 
several studies and bedrooms. It is built of red brick, with 
dressings of terra-cotta. The precipitous nature of the site and 
the treacherous nature of the clay soil made the construction of 
the foundations unusually difficult, but the differences of level 
of the two fronts afforded a good architectural opportunity. 


NO. 289.-THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, i890._HAND- 
WOVEN ARRAS TAPESTRY: THE FOREST. 


By Morris & Co. ; designed by J. H. Dearle. The weaving 
was executed by W. Knight, J. Martin and-W. Sleath, under 
the superintendence of William Morris. 


NO. 290._TEMPLE AT MEDINET HABOU, THEBES. 
From a drawing by R. Phené Spiers. 
NO. 291._.THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1690._DESIGN FOR 


A WINDOW AT GILSBOROUGH, NORTHAMPTON, SUBJECT; 
LAZARUS AND MARY. 


Designed by E. Burne-Jones ; executed by Morris & Co. 
NO. 292..THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890._CARTOONS 
FOR PART OF A WINDOW, NEWPORT, U.S.A. 
Designed by E. Burne-Jones; executed by Morris & Co. 
NO. 298. THE ART3 AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890.— 
ROSEWOOD TABLE AND WALNUL CABINET, INLAID. 

Designed by W. R. Lethaby ; made by Marsh, Jones and 
Cribb. This was entirely veneered, the-mouldings being laid 
in crossband. The intention of the design was in laying broad 
surfaces in varying directions to get a play of light. The table, 
of the very hardest wood, was made as thin and light as 


possible. 
: MAHOGANY WRITING CABINET. 


Designed by Ernest W. Gimson ; made by A. H. Mason and 
C. Smith. 


MAHOGANY CORNER CUPBOARD, INZEAID, 


Designed by Reginald T. Blomfield ; made by John Finch. 


NO. 294. TOWERS OF ST. WULFRAN, ABBEVILLE. 
From a drawing by Alfred H. Powell. 


NO. 295.-BEAUVAIS CATHEDRAL,SKETCH OF THE APSE. 
From a drawing by H. Wilson. _ 
NO. 296._THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890. —- MOSAIC 
FOR FLOOR OF CHURCH, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
Designed by T. R. Spence, architect ; executed by H. Rust. 
The lion (in vitreous mosaic) is the symbol of fortitude, and. 
forms one of several medallions illustrating other symbols, 
worked into a large bold foliated design extending over the 
whole of the floor of chancel in St. George’s Church, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 


NO. 297... THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1899. VASE IN 
: HEATON’S CLOISONNE ENAMEL, 


Designed by Clement Heaton; executed by L. Knowles, 
M. Ommaney and H. Pettifer. Copper vase, one of a pair, 
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2 feet 6 inches high, decorated with cloisonné in the encaustic 
method by Clement Heaton. The prevailing colour is dark 
green of varying hue, contrasted with red and yellow. The 
outlines are formed in ribbons of metal bent by hand, and 
afterwards affixed to the copper, and the colour is put into the 
interstices and the whole polished. 


NO. 293._THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890._3CREEN 
EMBROIDERED IN WOOL ON VELVETEEN. 


Designed by G. Jack; executed by Mrs. G. Jack. 


NO. 299._THE ARTS AND CRAFTS EXHIBITION, 1890.-MORRIS & 
co. CURTAIN EMBROIDERED ON BLUE LINEN. SUBJECT, 
“FRUIT TREE.” 


Designed and embroidered by May Morris. 


B03. 300, 801._GARDBNEB'’S COTTAGE, CROOKSBURY, NEAR FARN- 
HAM, AND STABLES, LITTLE TANGLEY, NEAR GUILDFORD. 
ALSO ADDITIONS TO ‘THE CORNER,” THUSSLEY, AND 
GARDENER’S COTTAGE, LITTLEWORTH. 

Edwin L, Lutzens, architect. Gardener’s cottage, Crooks- 
bury, near Farnham.—An L-shaped cottage, containing 
kitchen, scullery, pantry, &c , and three bedrooms, two of which 
are on the ground-floor. A living room is built, connected 
with the cottage, but having its separate entrance for the 
owner’s use whilst the house is building, and will afterwards be 
used asa bachelor’s room The walls are rough-cast, coloured 
yellow, the woodwork generally white, doors and external 
shutters, &c, green. The roofs are covered with old tiles, 
unfortunately taken off an old church in the neighbourhood. 
Messrs. Tompsett & Kingham, of Farnham, were the builders. 

Stables at Little Tangley, Guildford—Has accommodation 
for eight horses. A covered way connects the coachman’s 
house with the stables, and into which open the harness and 
cleaning rooms and hay and fodder chamber, which is supplied 
from the farmyard at the back. Over the cléaning-room is a 
groom’s room. The stables having an open roof, a window is 
so arranged from the groom’s rooms as to overlookthem. The 
columns carrying the bell gable are of Portland stone. The 
stables are lighted by the electric light. Messrs. Mitcheil 
Bros., of Stratford, were the builders. 

“ The Corner,” Thursley, near Godalming, is an addition to 
what was originally the village shop of a sitting-room, and two 
‘bedrooms over, with new staircase, &c. Mr. William Fosberry, 
of Thursley, was the builder. 

Gardener’s cottage, Littleworth, Tongham.—Is situated on 
high ground, with a most beautiful view. It contains a large 
‘kitchen, scullery, outhouse, &c., and large cellar. There are 
three bedrooms, all of which are on the ground-floor. The 
roofs are covered with local tiles, the plinth red brick. Messrs. 
Tompsett & Kingham were the builders. 


NO. 302—INTERIOR OF CATHEDRAL OF THE BLACK VIRGIN, 
LE PUY, FRANCE. 

From a drawing by J. A. Slater. Though far less known 
than most of the other French cathedrals, this one certainly 
stands in the first rank for interest, owing to its exceptional 
position and originality of design. ‘he problem of erecting a 
cathedral on the apex of the cone of an extinct volcano has 
not often tested the skill of designers, and whether it wasa 
matter of necessity or of choice need not trouble us now; 
anyhow, a cathedral has been built in such a place, and that 
cathedral is Le Puy. Only those who have been fortunate 
enough to see it can appreciate the success of the great and 
noble undertaking, as the very difficulties have been sur- 
mounted and turned to opportunities. For instance, to attain 
to the elevation of the nave floor one must mount 200 steps, 
40 feet wide, leading out of the heart of the town, pass 
upwards under the cavernous arches built around the cathedral 
which carry the floor, then the walls, and finally the domes, 
until one emerges through the floor—a highly unusual manner ot 
approaching a great interior. We believe that Mr. Street, who 
visited Le Puy, published in the Transactions of the RI.B.A. 
a plan showing this arrangement. Everything is in lava, grey 
and sombre—almost dingy, one might say, in tone—but 
externally enlivened by coloured inlays of the same material, 
the quarries having yielded blocks of the richest hues—red, 
orange and green. Much of the impressiveness of the interior 
is due to the domes, alternately circular and octagonal. The 
small figure of the Black Virgin, which appears in the view, is 
a copy of the original one which was destroyed at the 
Revolution. The steps by which the floor of the cathedral is 
reached branch off when one has passed through a doorway, 
the jambs of which are flanked by shafts of Egyptian 
porphyry, and lead to the north side of the cathedral, where is 
avery interesting cloister, the round arches of which and the 
space above are inlaid with plaques of coloured lava, the columns 
having Classically-carved capitals, and the enclosure furnished 
with that most welcome accompaniment in hot countries, a 
well. On descending the broad steps beneath the nave floor, 
and before one has passed the outside arch, the effect of the 
framed view of the distant volcanic peaks surrounding Le Puy, 
if it be in the evening, is very fine, the sun setting behind them 


and rekindling them, as it were, once more into activity. Le 
Puy has also another most remarkable church, that of St. 
Michael, just covering the top of a great rock of basaltic tufa 
which rises abruptly out of the valley. It is reached by steps 
winding round the rock, and is built on an irregular plan, its 
walls only just fitting the very confined limits of the rock’s 
apex. Clermont Ferrand, Brioude, Issoire and St. Nectaire 
in the same district all have fine churches of the Auvergne type 
of Romanesque, but Le Puy is by far the most interesting. 


NOS. 803, 304._EXTERIOR VIE%S OF MORDEN GRANGE, 
BLACKHEATH. 

John Belcher, architect. Morden Grange is situate adjoining 
the beautiful grounds of Morden College, Blackheath. The 
house was erected by Mr. Elliot, builder, of Newbury, and the 
internal decorations were carried out by Mr. J. A. Heaton. 


NOS. 305, 3098.-UNIVERSITY LIBRARY NEW BUILDINGS._EAST 


AND WEST VIEWS OF GATEWAY. 


J L. Pearson, RA., architect. This building has been 
erected for the purpose of enlarging the University Library, and 
it fills up the gap which existed between the library building 
erected by Sir Gilbert Scott to the south, and the museum 
building erected by Mr. Cockerell to the north of the old court 
of King’s. The purpose of this building was not only to add 
largely to the size of the library—an extension very much 
needed—but also to form a connection between the building 
on the south and that on the north, since in the upper storey of 
the latter part of the library is located. In this gap there 
existed portions of the unfinished buildings of Henry VL., prin- 
cipally of the gateway into the old court, a most beautiful and 
elaborate piece of masonry extending up to the first floor. 
Much more, however, of the buildings on each side of this gate- 
way existed only a few years ago at the time Mr. Cockerell 
began his work, when they were begun to be pulled down to 
make way for the buildings that.had been designed to take 
their place, when happily the work of destruction was stopped, 
and the fragment of the gateway, which also was doomed, was 
preserved. The style of the architecture and the character of 
the details of the new work were determined by what remained 
of Henry VI. work. The varying levels of the floors are occa- 
sioned by the necessity of connecting the buildings on the 
north and south with each other, and with the existing part of 
this interesting gateway. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ALLEGORIC CHILING. 
CANAL BASIN AT LA VILLETTE, 


N an article in one of the French publications for this 
month the writer stated that, among all the paintings 
which the municipality of Paris had commissioned for the 
Mairies, the best was the Basin of La Villette, by M. HENRI 
GeERVEX. The reason for this judgment probably was that 
M. Gervex had the courage to represent an everyday scene 
on the canal which passes. through the nineteenth district, 
in the Mairie of which his painting was placed. Anyone 
who leans over the-bridge crossing the basin can verify the 
truth of the scene. In the ceiling-painting M. Grervex has 
suggested some other occupations of the district, and he has 
made good use of a representative of an abattoir. Asa 
young artist he has sympathy with youth, and did not forget 
the student and the conscript. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 318._CLASS-ROOM, CROUCH HILL. [W. DUNN.) 
NO, 319._MISSION-ROOM, HARROW. [E. S. PRIOR, M.A.) 
NOS. 320, 321._BILLIARD-ROOM, HARROW [E. 8S. PRIOR. M.A.) 


ON GREEK ARCHITECTURE.* 
By Professor ROGER SMITH. 


(Concluded from page 62.) 


T is hardly necessary here to go more into detail. I will 
only, therefore, add that the proportions and minor features 
vary in every example to some extent—the proportions, indeed, 
to a considerable extent ; but there is one rule which obtains, 
namely, that the oldest examples are the most sturdy and 
heavy, and that the course of development in the use of the 
Doric Order was to make the column more slender and its 
entablature lighter as time went on. Doric is the style of the 
great majority of the temples in Greece proper, and was em- 
ployed in almost all those at Athens. There is a peculiarity in 
the employment of sculpture as a decoration of Doric temples 
which must be pointed out. It is always put on to or into aspace 
prepared for it. The greatest groups of sculpture occupied the 
pediments, and, like the groups from the Parthenon pediments 
in the British Museum, they were composed with admirable 
skill, so as to fit a great triangular panel. The square panels 
or metopes already alluded to in the entablature were occupied 
each by a distinct group designed to fill a square field, and 
where there was more sculpture a place was made for a long 
line of figures by defining between mouldings a frieze on the 
outside or inside of the cella walls, and occupying it by a belt 
of sculpture. In the Ionic Order, which we are next to con- 
sider, the practice was, as we shall find, different. 

In the Ionian States and the adjacent parts east of the 
/égean Sea, there grew up the style of architecture which has 
come to be called the Ionic. The temples of Asia Minor were 
structures identical in general design with those of Greece 
proper, but the column and its entablature differed, the orna- 
mental treatment was to some extent also different, and'a 
distinct mode of employing sculpture was adopted. 

The Ionic column was slenderer than the Doric, and it had 
a base which the Doric had not; but the most distinctive 
feature was the capita), which was adorned by two large 
scrolls, well known to us by their modern repetition on 
Renaissance buildings, and called volutes. 

These great spirals were never absent, though in some cases 
they were more elaborate than in others, and in columns 
intended to stand at a corner, and so to face both ways, a very 
curious variety of angle capital is found. The Ionic Order 
was employed in Greece as well as in Asia Minor, and the 
finest and most elaborate example of its use is the Erechtheion 
at Athens. 

The lonic entablature differs in many respects from the 
Doric, It is still divided into the same three parts—archi- 
trave, frieze, and cornice ; but in each there are variations, the 
most obvious one being that the division of the frieze into 
panels by the use of triglyphs is abandoned. 

In Ionic buildings the employment of sculpture in panels, 
pediments, and friezes, is infrequent, though no doubt it 
occurred ; but, on the other hand, we now meet with inte- 
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resting examples of sculpture incorporated with the archi- 
tectural features of the building. In the Erechtheion the noble 
standing figures which take the place of shafts to carry one of 
the porticos are well known. One of them is in the British 
Museum, and the rough copies of them in the portico at 
St. Pancras Church close by this college have served to render 
them popularly familiar ; but a far more interesting example 
was brought to light by the late Mr. Woods when he un- 
earthed some of the drums of what were called by Pliny the 
colunm c@late of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, which had 
always been a puzzleto the learned. It turned out that the lowest 
part of theshafts most prominent in the Ephesustemple had been 
wreathed round so to speak by a group of sculptured figures, 
larger than life, in high relief, carved on them immediately 
above the base, and forming the most magnificent decoration 
that can be imagined. The Doric architect provided spaces 
for the sculptor within which he was free and unfettered. 
Much of the sculpture used by the Ionic was married, so to 
speak, to the structure itself. 

The third style or Order is the Corinthian. Vitruvius says. 
that the architect Callimachus, who originated it, employed it 
on buildings at Corinth, and hence its name. It is a florid 
development of Ionic, with foliage introduced into the capital, 
and frequently with many ornamental featuresin the entablature. 
There are very few extant specimens of the Corinthian Order of 
Greek workmanship, though very many of Roman but the one 
example at Athens, the Choragic inonument of Lysicrates, though 
small, is of the rarest beauty, and shows the highest skill in the 
treatment of conventional foliage 

The Corinthian capital, a familiar object to every one, has 
a tall and gently spreading core known as the bell. There are 
a series of leaves formally arranged in rings round the bell, 
and growing up out of the lower part of it. Four little volutes, 
much smaller than those of the Ionic capital, grow out angle- 
ways from the bell, and support a curved and moulded abacus. 
These volutes are partly adorned by curling tendrils. The 
conventional foliage is studied with the utmost skill from the 
acanthus—a plant with a large and richly-indented leaf, some- 
thiny like a thistle-leaf ; and the beauty and sharpness of the 
sculpture of these leaves, and the skill with which the free and 
rather irregular features of the plant have been just modified 
sufficiently to suggest those of the formal and semi-artificial 
enrichment which is employed in these capitals, are extra- 
ordinary. 

Before passing away from this part of the subject I ought to: | 
mention that the Greeks occasionally made use of the columns 
of more than one Order in the same building—as, for example, 
in the Propylea—and that their successors, the Romans, 
habitually did it, and by employing two varieties of Doric and 
two of Corinthian they increased the number of recognised 
Orders to five. Under the. Romans, however, columnar archi-. 
tecture was treated with less care and was less prominent than 
in Greece ; the Orders diminished in distinctive importance, 
and instead of being what we recognise as almost, if not quite, 
distinct styles of architecture, they dwindled down to not 
much more than columns and cornices of different received 
patterns. The Romans, further, constantly, nay, systematically, 
employed the different Orders one over another; whereas. 
there is no evidence to show that the Greeks ever did this, 
and strong ground for believing that they did not. 

Another feature of Greek architecture, less prominent than 
the columns but not much less noteworthy, consists in its 
mouldings. A moulding may be described as an architect's 
way of drawing a line on his building. If the moulding be 
bold and casts a deep shadow the line will be a vigorous one ; 
if it be small and in low relief the line will be delicate. Greek 
mouldings at their best period are distinguished by their 
extreme elegance and refinement. A considerable number of 
various profiles—as the outline or section of a moulding is 
technically termed—were in general use; and these profiles 
were most skilfully contrived to produce striking contrasts and 
combinations of light, half-light and shadow. No modern copy 
of a Classic building executed in stone and seen under the 
diffused illumination of our grey skies can give you the faintest 
idea of the effects produced by mouldings executed in pure 
white or slightly tinted marble and illuminated by the powerful 
sunshine of Greece shining in a cloudless sky. 

Mouldings are often enriched, as it is termed; that is to 
say, ornamented by carving or painting some decorative form 
on them. There is a remarkably subtle refinement in the 
Greek enrichments, which has sometimes been pointed out but 
is often overlooked, namely, that in most cases the profile of the. 
moulding and the outline of the enrichment are the same line. 
As an example, take the moulding called the ovolo, which is. 
largely employed in Greek Doric. It furnishes the echinus, the: 
most prominent moulding of the Doric capital ; and it appears. 
again in the cornice. The profile of this moulding resembles. 
one-half the outline of an egg, and when it was desired to 
enrich it the Greeks did so by cutting a series of egg-shaped 
forms on it, with a small ornament between each to fill up the 
lower part of the space. This enrichment, known as the egg 
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and dart, or sometimes egg and tongue, is in common use at 
the present day. To another moulding—the cyma—of wavy 
outline, the Greeks appropriated the honeysuckle, a form made 
up of wavy lines ; and on others they carved forms of which 
the leading lines follow the same law. These enrichments are 
constantly found carved in the Ionic; they were usually, 
perhaps invariably, painted in the Doric. 

Without exception, all these enrichments are highly con- 
ventional, perfectly symmetrical, and repeated side by side. 
These three characteristics are worth noting, for they belong 
to all the ornament of that which is known as Classic architec- 
ture, and they reappear in the Saracenic ; while in almost all 
Medizeval ornament, two of the three qualities at any rate are 
frequently absent. Medizeval enrichments are more often 
naturalistic than conventional; they are rarely symmetrical, 
and though it is true they are often repeated, yet repetition is 
far from being a uniform custom. 

Before we quite leave the subject of the details of Classic 
Greek architecture to consider briefly a few typical buildings, it 
may be convenient to revert to the subject mentioned in my 
opening paragraphs of the sources from whence the Greek 
architects of the Classic period drew suggestions. It will 
hardly be possible to do more than mention these, and I shall 
certainly not be able to enlarge upon them. One source, of 
course, was the Archaic architecture, to which we already have 
directed attention, The great solidity of construction, the 
habit of occupying situations on rocky eminences, and that of 
enclosing a walled space as an acropolis, are among the habits 
of building formed early which were not afterwards abandoned. 
The mastery of architectural planning shown in the Tiryns 
and Mycenz palaces may have been gained from Egyptian 
sources. At any rate, it continued a prime feature in Classic 
architecture, and it indicates great care and knowledge. 

Another early habit of building, traces of which remain in 
many Greek buildings, was the use of timber. There is every 
reason to believe that the columns at Tiryns were wooden ones, 
and it is known from allusions in ancient writers, corroborated 
by representations on vases, that such columns were employed 
in early Greek temples. The whole of the superstructure of 
the Greek Doric Order, containing as it does arbitrary and 
somewhat unaccountable forms, can be explained, and in my 
judgment satisfactorily so, by supposing that it is a reproduc- 
tion in stone of the forms which gradually grew up in a timber 
architecture ; but it is difficult to suggest how otherwise such 
forms can have originated. We have in the early Lycian 
tombs—many of which remain, including twoin the Museum— 
examples of the most slavish adherence in stone to the forms 
of wooden architecture. The sides of the tomb imitate beams 
notched on to one another, and the spaces between them 
resemble panels; the roofs are sometimes like the inverted 
keel of a boat, and sometimes like a roof constructed of un- 
squared poles; but in either case the peculiarities of the 
timbers are faithfully, nay, slavishly, reproduced in the stone 
copy. The architects-of Greece proper have left us no such 
example of mere copying ; but they have left, as has just been 
said, in the superstructure of the Doric Order with its archi- 
trave, its triglyph with its pegs, and its cornice with its 
imitations of the underside of roof rafters, a refined adaptation 
of forms originally employed by the carpenters to the purposes 
of the mason. 

The Doric column, however, when executed on stone or 
marble, was obtained, so far as we know, from Egypt, and from 
Egyptian architecture was also derived that obstinate adherence 
to the exclusive use of the lintel or horizontal beam to span all 
openings without making any use whatever of the arch, which 
is a characteristic of Greek. Although the Assyrians had 
employed arches of very considerable span, we have no trace 
whatever of the Greeks having ever consented to make use of 
them.. It appears clear, however, that for the capital of the 
Corinthian Order the Greek architects were indebted to the 
Assyrians, and there is strong reason to presume that the Ionic 
Order is derived from the same source. 

Though the Egyptians were great masters of ornament, the 
Greeks seem to have adopted next to nothing of Egyptian 
ornament, but several of the enrichments and ornaments in 
common use in Greece can be traced to an Assyrian source; 
this is even the case with the honeysuckle, the most graceful of 
all the ornaments that the Greeks employed, and one which 
appears in a hundred different varieties in Greek work. The 
architecture of the Persians—another great building nation of 
remote antiquity —appears to have furnished certain main ideas 
if but few details. Ifthe plan of the pillared halls, square in 
shape and filled by a series of columns placed at equal dis- 
tances over the whole floor, of which we find the remains at 
Persepolis, be hung side by side with the plan of the Greek hall 
at Eleusis, the two are seen to be almost identical. The habit 
of lifting up their important buildings on artificial platforms. 
and going up to them by noble flights of steps, is common to 
the Persians and the Greeks, and though the method of doing 
it is quite different the idea seems the same. 

There are some details in the columns of Persian buildings, 


especially their bases and fluting, which are not dissimilar to 
what appears in corresponding parts of Greek Ionic buildings, 
and though the Persian columns have capitals totally dissimilar 
to anything Greek,.a sort of volute appears in some of them 
which has been held by some to be a forerunner of the typical 
ornament of the Ionic capital) There are other directions in 
which this inquiry might be pushed, and there can be little 
doubt that, as archeological research extends our knowledge, 
more links between the architecture of the Greeks and that of 
the earlier builders will be brought to light. But enough has 
been said to show that the connection exists. There remains 
yet a famous nation who built, and built artistically, to whom 


-we may fairly suppose the Greeks were also indebted, but 


whose ancient buildings are too entirely lost to enable us to 
trace the connection, if it existed. I refer to the Phoenicians, 
and I venture to prophesy that if ever we come to know what 
Solomon’s temple was really like—and you remember that it 
was the work of a Phcenician architect—we shall find some 
parallel between its features and those of some Greek building. 

I propose now to describe a few buildings belonging to 
Greek Classical architecture, and for that purpose it will not be 
necessary to travel far from Athens; indeed, our most 
illustrious examples will be found on the acropolis of that city. 
This is an ancient hill fortification or citadel, not altogether 
dissimilar in outline frorn that at Tiryns, but occupied by a group 
of templesand monuments, among which the most important is 
the Parthenon or Temple of Athena. This temple is undoubtedly 
the best example of a Doric temple. It is one on which the 
utmost efforts of Greek architecture at its best were lavished. 
In addition to being the foremost example this temple has 
been more thoroughly studied than any other, and specimens 
of its architecture, and nearly all that remains of its sculpture, 
can be seen in the British Museum. This temple stands on 
older substructures. It was divided into a cella, known as the 
hecatompedon, and a rear chamber. It was surrounded by 
Doric columns, eight in front, seventeen in flank, counting the 
corner columns both ways. There were two great porticos, each 
with two ranges of columns, and a sculptured pediment. The 
interior had smaller columns, and the space is recognised 
where stood the statue in gold and ivory of Athena. The most 
interesting part of the remains for the general observer con- 
sists in the profusion of unrivalled sculpture which occupied 
the pediments, the metopes, and a great frieze running round 
the walls of the cella itself Leaving these, however, to be . 
considered by you under other guidance, the architectural 
peculiarities demand our notice. No building ever existed, 
simple as the outline of the structure may be, upon which more 
pains and care have been lavished by those who originally 
designed it. There are many simple and subtle relations of 
proportion between its dimensions, and to these, no doubt, was 
due its appearance of harmony and refinement ; but there were 
also a series of subtle contrivances for correcting optical 
deceptions, which, though existing in other temples, have not 
elsewhere been so thoroughly studied. Ihave already named 
the slight curve in the outline of the shaft of the Doric colunm. 
This is introduced for the same reason that the Gothic archi- 
tects made use of a similar curve in the outline of a stone 
spire, namely, that if the sloping sides have a straight line the 
eye is deceived, and we get the idea that they are hollow. 
Similarly, long horizontal lines appear to droop in the middle, 
and to counteract this the steps, and the horizontal lines of the 
entablature, have a very slight curve rising from the ends to 
the middle. A tendency exists in a square building seen 
against the sky to seem as if it spread outwards at the top; 
accordingly all the axes of the columns of the Parthenon 
slope inwards. There are smaller corrections, and the columns 
next the corners are spread closer than the others, so as to 
give an air of strength to each corner. These subtle curves 
and corrections are very slight ; thus the top step rises about 
21 inches in 100 feet, and the side columns slope so slightly 
that were they continued up into space indefinitely they must 
rise something like a mile before they met; still they exist, and 
they were recognised by the most artistic and fastidious people 
who ever lived as of importance enough to be secured, and at 
an expenditure of almost infinite trouble and pains. Lastly, 
there seems no doubt that this temple was to a great extent 
decorated in colour, as traces of it have at different times been 
clearly recognised on the sculpture and the architectural 
features, but there is not enough information to enable the 
nature of the colouring to be recovered with any certainty. 

A great contrast to the Parthenon is presented by another 
remarkable sacred building standing on the Acropolis of 
Athens, the Erechtheion. The first building is Doric, the 
second Ionic. The first symmetrical, the second remarkably 
singular. The dedication, use, and purposes of the first are all 
known ; with regard to the other there has been a good deal of 
controversy, and still, I believe, remains some uncertainty. 
The main part of this building consists of another structure 
standing nearly east and west, and with an Ionic portico of six 
columns at the east. Near the west and on the north side a 
kind of transept, forming another Ionic portico, with four 
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columns in front, is thrown out, but most curiously placed, so 
that the back of it overlaps the end of the main building. The 
columns here are larger and the capitals richer than the others. 
There is no west portico, but on the south there is the small 
portico formed by six female figures known as Caryatides 
already alluded to. Thus we have in lieu of symmetry as 
strikingly picturesque and irregular a grouping as any Medizval 
cathedral could present, though each feature is symmetrical in 
itself. The richest example of Ionic columns known is to be 
found here, and of the beauty of the features, small but highly 
refined, the specimens and fragments in the British Museum 
can enable you to form an idea. They may be compared with 
the fragments of Ionic capitals from the Temple of Diana at 
Ephesus in the same collection, and their greater refinement 
and purer taste will soon be recognised. : 

The Acropolis of Athens is entered by a structure of the 
greatest magnificence, constituting the portal or gatehouse of 
this sacred enclosure, and known as the propylza. A noble 
portal of this sort is trequently met with in Greece. We have 
already noticed- two that gave access to the palace at Tiryns ; 
there were two, one beyond another, at Eleusis ; and examples 
are to be found at A‘gina and Epidaurus; but the one at 
Athens was the finest, and is fertunately in good preservation, 
comparatively speaking. It may be worth observing, by the 
bye, that a great entrance gateway was also a part of the 
disposition of a Persian group of buildings. 

The propylza stood at the western end of the Acropolis 
enclosure, and at the top of a long and steep slope cccupied by 
steps and a chariot road. It presented to the approaching 
visitor a noble Doric portico with a pediment. Behind the 
central intercolumniation, which was wider than the others, 
were two rows of Ionic columns, helping to support a roof. 
These led up to a wall in which were five gateways, a central 
and four lateral ones, filled formerly by bronze gates. Beyond, 
and at a rather higher level, is a second range of great Doric 
columns, carrying a pediment looking inwards. This great 
portal is enclosed by side walls of masonry, and the western 
portico was intended to be flanked by two wings, not entirely 
alike in design, and of which only a part was finished, and it is 
believed the same sort of thing was intended for the eastern 
portico, ; 

This noble composition on a great scale, and executed with 
the utmost refinement, had apparently never had any sculpture, 
but as a fitting approach to perhaps the most celebrated 
enclosed space in the world its simple architectural dignity 
was deemed sufficient. 

I will now ask you for a moment to consider the one 
specimen of pure Greek Corinthian in Athens, the Choragic 
Monument of Lysicrates, and a building that must do duty as a 
type of a whole class—the public monuments and memorials, 

A choragic monument was one erected to commemorate a 
victory in a great choral contest, and on it was fixed the bronze 
tripod which was awarded to the choragus or leader as his 
prize. The structure under notice is the only one remaining 
in anything like a perfect state of the class to which it belongs. 
It stands about 34 feet high in all, and consists of a square 
base, carrying a circular structure with cclumns of the 
Corinthian Order, and a kind of dome-shaped roof carved into 
scales, and surmounted by a sumptuous carved finial, on which 
stood the tripod, and which shows the greatest possible skill in 
the use of the acanthus for an ornament of the sort. In addition 


-to monumental stele, which hardly come into our subject, were 


a very considerable number of Greek monumental structures 
on the general plan of that of Lysicrates, namely, a compara- 
tively plain base, with a superstructure with an order, not, 
however, necessarily circular in plan, and surmounted by 
some kind of visible roof; and of a few some remains are left. 
Of these memorial structures some were as small as the 
one just noticed, others larger, like the monument from 
Xanthus, of which a great portion is in the Museum, and some 
enormous. Of these last the noblest and richest was the 
mausoleum at Halicarnassus, of which there are many frag- 
ments in the Museum, discovered and rescued by Sir Charles 
Newton. This mausoleum was one of the wonders of the 
world. In it the order was surmounted by a pyramid of steps, 
and a large amount of sculpture, including many single statues, 
appears to have been employed in its decoration. 

At the foot of the Acropolis rock are two structures some- 


what alike in form and purpose, the Odeum of Regillus and 
the theatre of Dionysos. With a few remarks upon the last- 


named building, and upon the theatres of the Greeks generally, 
this lecture will be brought to a close. 
The theatre of the Greeks was essentially different from 


‘modern European theatres. It had no roof, the performances 


were always by daylight, there were no galleries or arrange- 
ments like our boxes, and there was no elaborate stage orscenery. 


. The spectators were all placed on one sloping tier of seats of 
an outline a little more than a semicircle, and the orchestra or. 
“central space, which was-in early Greek times circular, was 


occupied by the chorus. There was a shallow—very shallow—: 
stage, not, it is now believed,-raised at all above the central 


orchestra, In the fine theatre at. Epidaurus these arrange- 
ments have not been modified, but in the theatre of Dionysos 
at Athens, which was the first stone theatre erected in Greece, 
they have been again and again modified, possibly in part by 
the Greeks themselves, certainly by the Romans. The stage 
was made much higher, and pushed forward so as to encroach 
on the circle of the orchestra, A wall was erected at the back 
of the stage, and after a time a fixed architectural back scene 
was adopted. The Roman alterations included building an 
enclosure wall to separate the orchestra more completely from 
the spectators with a view to gladiatorial combats there, and 
altering and covering in a curiously-constructed deep drain 
which formed part of the original construction. 

The arrangements for seating the audience had several 
points of interest. Many of the Greek theatres provided for 
enormous audiences, “The ruins of the theatre at Arges 
enclose a space 450 feet in diameter, and that at Ephesus is 
even 660 feet in diameter.” The one at Athens was very large. 
The seats are arranged in a semicircle continued by tangents 
at the two ends; in places they are divided, and allow less 
than 1 foot 2 inches for each person. The lowest and most 
honourable zone of seats consisted of “a series of marble 
thrones for the priests of various temples, each having his own 
particular seat with his name inscribed thereon. In the very 
centre is the exquisitely-carved throne of the high priest of 
Dionysos, which alone of all the seats is provided with socket- 
holes for an awning.” 

With this notice of the Greek theatre I must close my 
remarks, It has been throughout the lecture a matter of 
difficulty to condense a subject which, if it has less range than 
some, on the other hand pre-eminently invites full and 
detailed treatment. He who would do justice to what is. 
known about Greek architecture should have leisure to be 
minute, if not even diffuse; and, an indulgent audience that 
will bear with endless minuie details. Such minuteness was 
impossible here ; and I only hope that a sufficient general idea 
of the nature of the subject may have been thrown out to be 
of some little assistance to you in your more strictly archeo- 
logical studies of Greek work, 
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Fea eee iron has been used largely for various struc- 

tures, it is not likely that in our time, and in our country, 
it will take the place of more time-honoured materials, at least 
for monumental buildings. Its contraction and expansion under 
the influences of cold and heat require special arrangements 
not always easy to provide. From its rapidly conveying heat, 
and thus condensing the moisture of our atmosphere, it is 
objectionable for inhabited structures ; from its liability to rust 
it has to be constantly oiled, varnished or painted, for as yet the 
“‘ Barff” process has been little used ; while in a conflagration 
the behaviour of iron is simply disastrous. 

We must, therefore, still look to the employment of marble, 
stone, burnt brick, terra-cotta, concrete, mud and timber for the 
main part of architectural structures. Every architectural 
structure of these materials is necessarily full of lessons for the 
architect, for there must have been the requisite conditions to 
fulfil in its plan and elevation; ze. the arrangements for the 
particular exigencies of the building, and the space and lighting 
required by the climate, as very different provisions must be 
made fora building in the North of Scotland, where damp, 
mist, rain and snow prevail, from those required in a building 
for the dry and burning air of Egypt, or for the deadly heat 
and torrential rains of India. The construction of every build- 
ing must, too, have been adapted to the materials employed, 
while its zesthetic conditions must at least have been threefold, 
In the first place, the natural or local ideas had to be embodied ; 
in the second place, the prevailing taste had to be satisfied as. 
far as pure architecture was concerned; and in the. third 
place the ornament had to be such as appealed to the taste and 
knowledge of the people—by the word: ornament I mean not 
only floral ornament but figure sculpture, painting and mosaic. 
The execution must-also have been adapted to the prevalent 
light and atmospheric conditions... We see, for example, that 
all the details of Greek buildings are designed: for’ bright sun- 
shine and a clear air, Nothing is tamer and less ¢ffective than 


-Greek architecture in. England, and though Gothic: details are 


admirably suited to a misty climate, they would doubtless look 


vulgar.and obtrusive in a sunny one. At certain times a near 


approach has been made to perfection in these particulars, and 
such architecture is called Classic.» There have, however, been 
epochs in architecture whichvare peculiarly capable of affording 
us instruction, as we are constantly having fresh material wants 
to satisfy, fresh appliances to use, fresh adaptations to make, 
and wevare eagerly expecting the rise of a national] zsthetic 
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want to satisfy too. In many ways the most instructive epochs 
for us are those in which buildings have been required for new 
purposes, when the old traditions of construction have been 
improved upon, and when the causes of art have been changed. 
Any one of these new corditions may cause such modifications 
in buildings as to make them the forerunners of a new style, 
and when all of these conditions are present the new style has 
the highest claims on our attention. There are other consider- 
ations outside the former which invest a style with extrinsic 
‘interest, which may be roughly given as follows :—When it has 
prevailed for long periods of time over vast tracts of the earth, 
and when it has been the groundwork from which other styles 
have arisen. I have, therefore, chosen Byzantine architecture 
for my present course of lectures, as it fulfils all the conditions 
‘mentioned. 

The heathen world had become Christian by imperial edict, 
and the requirements of a new worship had to be provided for. 
The dome became an almost essential part of an important 
church, so that different canons of proportion were necessarily 
applied to these new-domed structures, and a new style of 
ornament was adopted. Next, as to the prevalence of the 
Byzantine style, after the founding of Constantinople it was 
used in all new buildings erected, during a certain period of 
its existence, from Britain to the Tigris, and from the Rhine and 
the Danube to the shores of Africa, It lasted at Constantinople 
and in parts of the Lower Empire for more than a thousand 
years. Not acentury after the Byzantine style had arrived at 
its perfection in the days of Justinian, the Saracen invasion 
called for its application to the building of mosques. and 
minarets for the Mussulman faith, though so admirably did the 
churches suit the new faith that a large proportion of them 
were converted into mosques. At.a later time it had with the 
Roman and Romanesque of the West an important influence 
on the emergence of Gothic. In using the terms Roman and 
Romanesque, it may be- necessary to give some sort of rough 
definition and some sort of arbitrary distinction, for all living 
architecture is gradually progressive, but its progression is not 
always in a direct line. Though architecture mainly depends 
on the active use of the architect’s mental powers, and on. his 
native capacity, it also depends on the requirements and cul- 
tivation of those for whom it is done ; and on the existing type 
architecture may progress on one or two, or on all of its three 
main lines, z.¢. that of zesthetic excellence, that of planning or 
that of construction. 

I think we may roughly call Roman all buildings executed 
-in Rome, or for the Romans, up to the early part of the fourth 
century, A.D.,2¢. up to Constantine’s dedication of Byzantium 
as the new capital of the Empire in 330A D., though what we 
now call Byzantine methods had begun to be adopted long 
‘vefore that date. Though buildings were erected by the 
-Romans in various parts of Europe after the sacking of Rome 
‘in the fifth century, we hardly call any building Romanesque 
that was not built by or for the barbarians who had overrun the 
west of Europe.. The word “ Romanesque” was first used by 
De Caumont early in this century as defining the round arched 
architecture of the dark and middle ages before Gothic had 
sprung up. The word “Romance” or ‘“ Romanesque” ‘was 
originally applied to architecture much as it was to literature, 
-and meant the current Roman method of building as the others 
‘did the Roman vernacular. 

Byzantine architecture has, too, another claim on our atten- 
stion, as it sprang up at a'time when the art of Rome was at its 
owest state of degradation, and not a century before the inroads 

the barbarians had begun to disorganise society, and the 
4ark ages were about to set in in the West. Byzantine archi- 
‘ecture may be said to be pre-eminently Christian, just as Gothic 
may be called Roman Catholic architecture. Byzantine architec- 
‘ture did not technically begin until Christianity had become the 
Stite religion, and the capital of the:Roman Empire was trans- 
ferred to Byzantium. But every art and science in this world 


slowly progresses from small beginnings ; the sharp stone fixed ' 


in a cleft stick led the way tothe chipped flint tied on toa handle, 
this to the polished’ stone weapon, this to the bronze weapon, 
and finally to the steel axe. Nothing is made by man out of 
nothing; there is of course the primary invention or discovery ; 
this discovery or invention is slowly improved upon up to a 
point, and then the concurrence of many favourable circum- 
stances causes the progression to be rapid. ‘Circumstances 
change, and the progress is scarcely perceptible or is stopped 
altogether. 

The Romans, who valued nothing but fighting, oratory, law- 
miking and husbandry, treated with contempt those who 
designed their buildings, modelled their statues or painted their 
pictures, who for the most part were slaves or freedmen, and 
scarcely deigned to mention.their names, much less to give an 
account of their works ; though we have, it is true;a letter of 
young Pliny to his supposed architect, Mustius, and an epigram 
of Martial on Rabirius, the architect to Domitian’s Palace ; and 
Tacitus mentions some architects ; so it is only by knowledge 
and reflection that we are sure that buildings which seem to be 
brilliant inventions must have been copies of existing ones, 


enlargements of smaller ones, or developments from similar 
buildings with which the Roman architects were acquainted. 
If we did not know this, some epochs in Roman architecture 
would be marvellous, the Pantheon, for instance. We are not 
even sure of the name of Agrippa’s architect who designed the 
Pantheon ; it has been attributed to Valerius of Ostia and to 
L. Cocceius Auctus, but. we feel certain that whoever he was, 
he was well acquainted with large domed structures before he 
undertook the Pantheon, and that this experience was probably 
gained in Persia. Architecture is so obtrusive an art that its 
great creations stamp themselves on the mind, and any striking 
work is sure to be reproduced time after time. The dome of the 
Pantheon was not only the prototype of many Roman and 
Byzantine structures, but has been copied and paraphrased 
even to our own time. Byzantine architecture was but the 
logical conclusion of all those gradual changes and improve- 
ments in Roman construction which converted it from a post 
and lintel style into a perfect vaulted and domed one, only this 
transformation was quickened at Byzantium by the larger 
employment of Greek and Oriental architects, possessing 
different tastes and different experiences from their Roman 
compeers. — 

No sooner did Constantine the Great (272-337) transplant 
the capital of the Roman Empire to Byzantium than he was in 
headlong haste to make this small city surpass Rome in archi- 
tectural magnificence, and to erect imposing monuments in 
honour of his new faith ; for he believed that through his con- 
version he had obtained absolute power. Directly he began 
his improvements he not only found that the excellent organisa- 
tion and method of Rome was unknown there, but that there 
was, too, a dearth of architects, builders and foremen, and of 
that vast army of artisans which is wanted to build, decorate 
and furnish a structure. In one brief he says :—‘‘ We want the 
greatest possible number of architects, but they fail us,” * and 
he gives a list in another brief + of thirty-five master artificers 
who are to be freed from taxes if they come there and teach ~ 


their sons. It may be interesting to hear the names of the 
professions and trades that were required. They were— 
Architects. Inlayers. | Goldsmiths. ° 
Ceiling- makers. Statuaries. Mirror-makers. 
Piasterers. Mosaic: workers. | Carriage-builders. 
Carpenters. Braziers. | Levellers with | 
Doctors. Blacksmi.hs. the water- 
Stone-cutters. Marble masons. level. 
Silversmiths. Gilders. | Glass-blowers, 
Builders. Founders. | Ivory- workers. 
Mule doctors. The next: word is / Fullers. 
Mosaic-cutters. --4©Blattiarii.” Whether | Potters. 
Gold embroiderers. these were black-beetle | Plumbers, 
Staircase hands, killers, dyers of silk in | Furriers, 
Painters. purple, or gold-beaters, 
Sculptors. I must leave you to 
Filigree workers or determine. | 
Pearl-piercers. Tessela:ors. 
Gibbon says :—‘‘ The impatience of Constantine soon dis- 


covered that in the decline of the arts, the skill as well as the 
number of his architects bore a very unequal proportion to the 
greatness of his designs. The magistrates of the most distant 
provinces were therefore directed to institute schools, to 
appoint professors, and by the hopes of rewards and privileges, ~ 
to engage in the study and practice of architecture a sufficient 
number of ingenious youths who had received a liberal educa- 


tion.” (Gibbon, ‘* Decline and Fall,” c. 17) 


The infusion of Romans and Roman methods into — 
Byzantium must have given a Roman stamp to the new part of 


‘the city of Constantine’s days, but most of the buildings he had 


erected were done in such haste and so badly, and were of such — 
perishable materials, that time, earthquakes and con4 agrations 
soon destroyed them. : 

Zosimus (Lib. 2) says :—“ As he expended the public treasure 
in unnecessary and unprofitable buildings, he likewise built 


‘some which in a short time were taken down again, because 


being erected hastily they could notstand long.’ : 

The proximity of the capital to Greece and to Asia Minor 
almost necessarily caused a great influx of Greeks and 
Orientals, anxious to make their fortunes, or to gain distinction 
in the new capital, and there can be no doubt that architects 
were included in this immigration. 

We know that as early as the time of Trajan (98 to 
117 AD ) most of the architects employed in Rome were Greeks, 
for in his letter to Pliny the Younger, then Governor of 
Bithynia, he says:—“ As there is no province that isnot furnished 
with men of skill and ingenuity, you cannot possibly want 
architects : unless you think it the shortest way t» procure them 
from Rome, when it is generally from Greece that they come 
to us.” (Lib, ro, let. 49) 

Constantine and his more immediate dependants, I presume, 
spoke Greek and Latin, though the language of Byzantium 
Fiat EIS RE MMS SANT IOI SSE ee ee SSE NSS 
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must, I think, have been Greek, as it had been a Greek 
republic before its conquest by the Romans. Greek was 
probably the lingua-franca of those parts, for after Alexander 
the Great’s conquests, the kings of Asia Minor, Syria and 
Egypt were Macedonians, and though the Macedonian language 
was incomprehensible to Greeks, it is probable that Greek was 
the Court language. One never heard of any Macedonian litera- 
ture, and the brilliant, versatile, polished and hungry Athenian, 
the grzeculus esuriens of Horace, was almost sure to make 
his way to high posts. Athens in those days was like Florence 
in the Middle Ages. Pope Boniface VIII. said Florence was 
the fifth element. We know that, as early as the beginning of 
the second century B.c, Cato the Censor learnt Greek, partly 
no doubt.to teach his son a language that was necessary for a 
nobleman to speak. In the first century BC. the great 
Lucullus was equally familiar with Latin and Greek, and wrote 
his history of the Marsian war in Greek. Some scholars 
think that the celebrated “Et tu Brute” of Julius Cesar when 
he was stabbed was said in Greek, and translated into Latin 
for patriotic reasons. Plutarch wrote his ‘ Lives” for Trajan in 
his native Greek tongue. Martial also in the first century puts 
Greek into the mouths of Roman ladies. In the second century 
the Emperor Marcus Aurelius wrote his ‘‘ Thoughts” in Greek, 
and one of the charges against Maximinus I, in the early part 
of the third century, was that he was wholly ignorant of the 
“Greek language. The Emperor Julian wrote his “ Philosophical 
Essays” in Greek in the fourth century, and Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in the same century, was the last Roman writer 
who used Latin. After him all the Eastern authors wrote 
Greek, until we read, in the “Arabian Nights,” of a man 
speaking Greek like a Roman.* The fact of the Greek 
language being the language of the Lower Empire has caused 
‘many writers to call it the. Greek Empire, and the Romans 
‘Greeks. It is not in my province to determine whether the 
Romans of the Byzantine Empire became Greeks in their 
thoughts and actions, but it is undoubtedly the case in architec- 
‘ture, that the versatility and suppleness of the Greeks supplanted 
the rigid adherence to rule that so distinguished the Romans. 
Viollet-le-Duc and M. Choisy insist on Byzantine architecture 
showing strong characteristics of the Greek mind. 

We saw last year in the Palace of Diocletian, probably built 
ebout the beginning of the fourth century, that the architect 
had begun to use arches springing from architraves, platbands, 

-er blocks over the columns, and in one case even from 
Corinthian capitals themselves, showing that an important 
step had been taken towards the. Byzantine style. M. Choisy 
believes that Diocletian’s architect. was able to dome the 
Temple of Jupiter without centreing—so the art of doming 
must have made great strides as well; and as it is stated that 
upwards of eighty domes fell down during Constantine’s reign 
(305-337 A.D.), the architects must have been getting knowledge 
in the most practical way, just as the experience so gained 
in the twelfth century was used by the tirte:nth-century 
architects. "ia 7 

Little or nothing remains of the buildings at Constantinop‘e 
of Constantine’s time. His Baths at Rome have been de- 
stroyed, though we have Palladio’s drawings of them ; but the 

~ magnificent basilica of Maxentius, Constantine’s baptistery, and 
the tombs to his mother Helena and his sister Constantia, as 
well as his triumphal arch, reinain; and there still exists a 
church he had built near Przeaeste, dedicated to St. Marcellinus 
and St. Peter, much after the fashion of the Temple to Portunus 
at Ostia. He is said to have had built in Palestine the nave 
of the basilica at Bethlehem, and the dome of the Rock at 
Jerusalem over the supposed tomb of Our Saviour, commonly 
called the Mosque of Omar, though this is also attributed to 
Justinian. St. George, at Thessalonica, is believed by some to 
have been built in the time of Constantine. I believe it tobe 
later. It is very much like the church of St. Marcellinus and 
St. Peter, only with a long bema or sanctuary added, which I 
think was of later introduction, though Constantine once pro- 
posed to make Thessalonica the capital of the empire. The 
most striking peculiarity of what we now call Byzantine archi- 
tecture is the pendentive, by means of which a circular dome 
may be eréctéd over a square plan; and so distinctive is this 
of the Style, at least after the time of Justinian, that M. De 
Verneillé takes it as the true test of Byzantine architecture in 
the West. saga 

All the architectural students know that pendentives are 
those portions of a dome that are left when the remainder is 
cut off by the vertical sides of a square, and form four spherical 
triangles between the four great arches that pierce the side of 
the square; that the diameter of the dome so cut is equal to 
the diagonal of the square ; and that the joints of pendentives 
are more or less normal to the curve, for pure corbelling does 
not form a true pendentive. : 

_ The first mention that I recollect of early Western penden- 
tives is in Texier and Pullan’s “ Byzantine Architecture,” 1864 


(Introduction, p. 9), where those in Caracalla’s Baths (211 A.D.) 


* The Romans of the Moslems we-2 those of Constantinople, 


are mentioned. These were found in the one remaining 
octagonal hall, with niches at the north end of the north-east 
apse of the enclosure, and from a sketch M. Choisy has been 
kind enough to give me the pendentives seem to be groined.* 
M. A. Choisy+ also informs me he has no doubt that the 
pendentives found by M. Dieulafoy in Persian buildings were 
erected in the days of the Achemenides. This dynasty began 
in the eighth century B.c., and was so called from a supposed 
ancestor named Achamenes, and ended by Alexander the 
Great’s conquest of Darius at Arbela in 331 B.C, or at least 
when Darius was murdered by Bessus (332 B.C). These palaces, 
with halls domed on a square plan, have hitherto been attri- 
buted to the Sassanian period. The Sassanian dynasty began 
at the accession of Artaxerxes I. (Ardshire) in 226 A.D, and 
was so named from his father, Sasan. I should mention that 
this Persian discovery or practice was not that of the perfect 
spherical pendentive, but may be called a pendentive partly 
supported on a squinch; a squinch is a stepped or conical 
vault commonly called “bonnet-shaped.” Circular domes on 
a square plan have been found at the Palace of Sarvistan, 
Ferouz-Abad, and in a pavilion at Ferachbad, places to the 
south of Susa, or nearer to the Persian Gulf. (See “ L’Art 
Antique de la Perse,” by Marcel Dieulafoy. 4to, Paris.) As far 
as we yet know the Byzantines were the first who threw aside 
the squinch, and used the pure spherical triangle as a 
pendentive, except the architect of that isolated example at 
Caracalla’s Baths. So numerous have been the invasions that 
it is more curious that so much has remained than that so 
much has been destroyed ; still it has rendered it impossible to 
follow the steps of constructive improvement, for not to speak 
of the repeated inroads of Goths, Huns, Vandals, Lombards, 
Burgundians and Franks in Europe, and the tide of successive 
Mussulman invasions, the destruction perpetrated by the 
hordes of savage Tartars under that monster Tamerlane was 
almost enough to have destroyed every vestige of civilisation, 
for he swept over Asia from beyond the Ganges to Smyrna, 
and through Syria to the Holy Land, and this destruction only 
ended at the bezinning of the fifteenth century. 

You see how slowly great inventions spread. It was at 
least 300 years after the introduction of the pendentive into 
Europe before any attempt that we know of was made to use 
it on a grand scale. After the discovery of the use of the 
pendentive at so early a date as the fourth century B.C, it is 
scarcely necessary to cite examples before the time of Jus- 
tinian; but the Marquis de Vogii4, in his “ Syrie Centra le,” 
gives illustrations of ‘a little chapel, or Kalybé,f at Omm-es- 
Zeitoun, ‘in Syria, of the year 282 A D., which has a dome ona 
square plan; but this is built on corbelling, much after the : 
fashion of the tom) at Mylassa. Cee ayer 

: - (To be continued.) 
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INDIAN DRAUGHTSMANSHIP, 


HE following additional remarks by Colonel. Jacob on the 
process employed in preparing the drawings of the Albert 


Hall, Jeypore, some of which were exhibited at the Institute, 


will be read with interest :—As the building was intended to be 
a museum, it was considered that it would be interesting to - 
introduce, where circumstances permitted it, in the details and 


-in the decoration, good examples.of Oriental art, so that not 


only the contents of the building, but the walls themselves, 

should be part of the museum. Native draughtsmen were 
employed to collect details from some of the best old buildings, 

and whenever we had a string-course or a moulding to put in, 

in some cases the originals were copied, while in others original 

inspiration was sought—the details were modelled in sand and 

put. up zz sz/u, and the leading workmen were invited to 
criticise or suggest any improvement. - By this means they were 
encouraged to take an interest in the work, and -made to feel 

that they, too, were personally concerned in the success of all 
that was done ; and itis really wonderful how much more can be 
got. out of a man when he takes an interest in what he does, 
and when you give him the opportunity to show it. ‘The draw- 
ings which are exhibited on the screens are a few specimen 

sheets which have been drawn entirely by natives of Jeypore— 
they are chiefly the sons of masons who have had the advan- 
tages of training; these boys begin drawing when they can. 
scarcely hold a pencil, and one may often see little fellows 
sitting by the side of their fathers, copying animals and flowers 
day after day, until they become very expert, and able them- 
selves to do the coloured decorations one sees on nearly all 
native houses. The way in which the patterns are transferred. 
from any drawing to the stone or wall-surface is by pricking the 
paper pattern through with a needle, then placing the paper on 


* The dia wing exhibited was made for me by Mr. Watt. 

¢ A. Choisy, Zes Fouilles de Suse et VArt Antique de la Perse. 
(Extrait de la Gazette Archéologique de 1887). Paris, 4to. 1887. 

ft Kalybé is from kadv8n, a hut or cabin, A chapel was culled 
n ‘Ayla KadvBn. PES ; F ? 
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the spot required, and dusting it with a bag of fine-powdered 
charcoal; the charcoal passes through the holes, and on 
removing the paper there is the desired pattern in dotted 
lines. These drawings cannot pretend to compare with the 
best work seen in your own offices perhaps. Still, the lines are 
all clear and firm, and will interest you, perhaps, as showing 
what native workmen can do in this way. I would gladly take 
this opportunity of saying how much is due to Mr. Cosens, of 
the Archzeological Survey of Western India, who allowed these 
Jeypore draughtsmen for three months to "attend his office in 
Poona, and personally instructed them. Nor can I forget the 
help which has been so kindly given by Dr. Burgess, the 
Superintendent of the Archeological Survey of India, and other 
friends. 


Sassanian Art, 


S1R,—Mr. Spiers obligingly informs mz and the readers of 
The Architect that “there is no such thing as a Saracenic 
portico.” But although I am always glad to be corrected when 
in error, I must ask him to turn over the pages of Texier’s 
“Description de ’Arménie” and Coste’s “ Perse moderne” 
before I accept his dictum. He must have forgotten the illus- 
tration of a Saracenic portico in one or other of these authors, 
but I have not. 

As to the height of the portico at Ctesiphon (150 feet), 
which I quoted from Professor Rawlinson’s “ Seventh Oriental 


Monarchy” (p. 565), who quotes from. Tabari, I willingly agree: 


to think there is some mistake. The two dimensions Mr. 
Spiers himself quotes for my benefit, however, differ 11:2 for 
the same-thing, viz. the height of the palace at Ctesiphon, of 
which Rawlinson says a mere fragment remains.—Yours truly, » 
H. TRAVIS. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Kensal Town.—On Monday last a new block of parochial. 


buildings, connected with the new church of St. Thomas, 
Kensal Road, was. opened by Mr. A. Whitmore, M.P. for 
Chelsea, 
by 26 feet, partly lighted by a lantern running nearly the entire 
length. This hall will be used for meetings, entertainments, 
&c., and is also fitted with complete apparatus for a gymnasium. 
Three separate class- or committee-rooms on one side can be 


added to the hall in a few minutes, being separated by Brady |: 


& Thornborough’s folding shutters ; on the opposite side is a 
library and reading-room, with suitable offices ; at one end is a 
kitchen fitted with gas-cooking apparatus, to be used for 
parochial purposes. The walls are faced with red bricks from 
Gainsborough, the roofs covered with permanent green slates, 
the floors generally are laid with Gregory’s wood blocks. The 
heating is by Mr. John Grundy. Messrs. Demain & Brierley, 
of York and Westminster (who designed the church), ‘are the 
architects, and Messrs. Thos. Gregory & Co, of Clapham 
Junction, the builders ; Mr. J. Newton superintending the work 
as foreman. 


GENERAL. 


The “Angelus,” by Millet, is now hung in M. Chauchard’s 
house in the Avenue Velasquez, Paris, between Corot’s AZatin 
and Troyon’s Pdaturage en Normandie. 

Sir T. N. Deane, R.H.A., has commenced a course of 
lectures on the history of architecture at the Metropolitan 
School of Art, Dublin. 

. he Society of Painter Etchers will include those 
plates from the ‘“ Liber Studiorum” which were executed by 
Turner himself with the works in this year’s exhibition. 


Madame Spitzer has presented to the Louvre a magni- 
ficent reliquary that dates from the commencement of the 
fifteenth century. 

A Pen and Pencil Club is proposed to be formed in 
Aberdeen, A provisional committee, with Lord Huntly at the 
head, has been appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

Khe Kingswood Reformatory, near Bristol, is about to 
be rebuilt from the designs of Mr. H. C. Hirst, A.R.ILBA, 
architect, of Bristol. The contract for the first portion of the 
works has been given to Messrs. T. Roach & Sons, of Charfield, 
Gloucestershire. 

Mr. E. Burgess, of Leicester, has obtained first place in 
the competition for the Coventry Baths, The plans by Messrs. 
Giles & Gough were placed second, 


Council, 


The buildings comprise a large central hall, 60 feet 


The Statue of Voltaire on the Quai Malaquais, Paris, is 
to be removed, as it does not appear in harmony with the style 
of the Institut. A statue of D’Alembert will take its place. 


Painted Glass, which is attributed to Rubens, has been 
found in the Chateau d’Ottendorff, that formed part of the 
domain of Prince Biron de Courlande. 


Mr, Clarence Whaite was on Monday re-elected president. 
of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art, with Mr. E. A. 
Norbury as vice-president, and Mr. W. L. Bankes as hon. sec. 
and treasurer. 

Wir. BE. Roscoe Mullins lectured on “Sculpture in Rela-~ 
tion to the Age” at the meeting of the Midland Institute, Bir- 
mingham, on Monday. 

A Project for supplying the metropolis with water, partly 
from the lake districts of Wales, and partly by utilising the 
works of the New River and Kent Water Companies, has been 
laid before the London County Council by Messrs. Hassard & 
Tyrrell, engineers, of Westminster, who estimate the cost of 
obtaining the Welsh supply at 15,250,oco/, 


The Municipal Council of Paris have voted 2,000/ 
towards the expenses of the French Exhibition, Moscow. 


Subscriptions are to be raised for placing in York Minster 
a monumental effigy of the late Archbishop of York. 


The Grantham Board of Guardians have been empowered 
to erect new workhouse buildings at a cost of 20,002/. : 


Mr. Thomas Turner, in connection with the metallurgical 
department of the Mason College, Birmingham, on Thursday ~ 
gave the first of a series of lectures on precious stones. The 
series is intended to meet the requirements of gold and silver- 
smiths, &c. 

A Project is on foot to build a lunatic asylum, affording 
accommodation for 350 patients, at Cleveland for the County 
the cost being oughly estimated between 70,000/, 
and 80, oco/, - 

The Antwerp Academicians have elected Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, R.A, and M.,Jules Lefebvre associate members in — 


the section of. panting:2 as .Successors to Robert Fleury and 
*Bendemann. 


The Surveyors’ Institution will hold its next meeting 
on. Monday, the 2nd -prox., when :the-discussion on Pro fessor 
J. Wrightson’s. paper will be resumed. Notice has been given 
that the next special certificate examinations in forestry, or 


‘sanitary science, or land surveying and levelling, will be held on. 


June 16, 17, and 18. 
Mr. Alexander webster has. been apoibtedl surveyor of 
ecclesiastical dilapidations for the “diocese of Carlistey’ in 


succession to Mr. Crayston Webster, resigned. 


Mr. R. Elsey Smith read a paper on “ Some Typical 
Greek Buildings” at the recent ee ‘of — Manchester 
et 


Architectural Association. 


At the Meeting of the Glasgow ‘Architectaral Association’ 


‘a lecture was given by Mr. John Scott, decorator, the preside nt, 


Mr. William J. Anderson, in the chair, The subject was: 


“Decoration,” particularly as applied to the adornment of walk 


surfaces, and the paper was illustrated by a collection of 
Japanese vases, wall hangings of different kinds, stained wood 
panels, photographs and designs, 

NZ, Antonin Proust has resigned the presidency of the 
Union des Arts Décoratifs on account of the opposition to some 
of his proposals. It is a pity the step was not taken several 
years ago. | 

The Society of Engineers will hold their Arst ordinary’ 
meeting for the present year 1891 on Monday, February 2, at 
the Town Hall, Westminster, when the president for the past 
year, Mr. Henry Adams, will present the premiums Breese 
for papers read during the year. 

The Herts County Council have decided to Pints. hie: 
sum of 6,400/, received from the beer and spirit tax, to the 
furtherance of technical education throughout the county. 

The Governors of the:Girls’ Grammar School, Barnet, 
Herts, have adopted the plans submitted in a limited competi- 
tion by Mr. John Ladds, of 7 Doughty Street, W.C. 

The Designs of Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead, have been adopted for the new, Congregational 
Sunday School Buildings about to be erectéd at Prescot, and 
for a Wesleyan chapel at Haswall, Cheshire. ‘ 

MM. Albert Michaud has completed. the: descriptive cata- 
logue of the coins and.medals in the Chaux-de-Fonds, Neu 
chatel. There ‘are about 8,000 examples, all of which were: 
produced in ‘Switzerland. 


R.I.B.A. Prizes.—In the list of prizes given last week, it. 
should have been stated that the silver medial ani ten guineas 
for measured drawings were awarded to Mr, Heber Rimmery 
6 Abbey Square, Chester, ~ 
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THE WEEK. 


Mr. W. E. BrirrEn has completed the cartoons of 
the immense figures of St. Lukr and St. Mark, which are 
to be reproduced in mosaic for two of the pendentives of 
the dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral. It was originally con- 
templated that the designs should be prepared by Mr. 
Warts, R.A., but through that artist’s illness the work 
devolved on Mr. Britren, and the selection was_heartily 
approved by Mr. Warts. The two cartoons are inspired 
with the spirit of the Renaissance. Not only are the 
figures of large size, but all the details are boldly designed, 
and there is none of that fussiness which is to be seen in 
many modern decorative works. In the colour care was 
taken to avoid any clashing with the companion figures which 
‘have been setup. In the drapery the reds run into purple 
and brown. In that way the vigour becomes attended by a 
softness which will have a pleasing effect when seen in 
position. St. Mark is accompanied by two angels, St. 
LUKE by one, in addition to the symbolic beasts. It is 
always difficult to adapt a design to fit a pendentive ; but 
dn this case there is nothing to suggest that the artist was 
champered. ‘That works of the kind can be produced with 
so much spirit augurs well for the future of decorative art 
in England. Mr. Brirren is to be congratulated on his 
-success in mastering so difficult a commission. 


A LECTURE was given on Tuesday in the Philosophical 
Tnstitution, Edinburgh, by Mr. JoHN Harrison, on the 
city as it appeared in the sixteenth century. Edinburgh then 
extended from the Castle to a little beyond Joun KNox’s 
house. Its width was from the South Bridge to the North 
Bridge. The Castle defended it on the west ; on the north 
‘side was the Nor’ Loch, and on the east and south was a 
wall. Outside the walls were the Canongate and the 
Portsburghs, and the villages of Calton and Dean. At the 
period stated the dwellings of the citizens were practically 
new, for in HEREFoRD’s expedition in 1544 the city, so far 
as it would burn, had been burned to the ground. The 
architecture, accordingly, was sixteenth-century architec- 
ture. Mr. Harrison pictured the timber-fronted houses 
of the merchan’s and traders, with their quaint gables and 
fanciful windows ; the cottages of the poorer citizens and 
the stone mansions of the wealthy ecclesiastics and aristo- 
cracy after the pattern of the semi-fortified country man- 
sions of the time, situated in the closes branching from the 
High Street, while behind them were gardens stretch- 
ing to the Nor Loch on the one side, and to the 
Cowgate on the other. Of the houses of the period only 
three remain—JoHN KwNox’s, or what was known as JOHN 
Kwox’s, in the High Street; what was known as the 
Marquis of Huntty’s house, in the Canongate ; and Apam 
FuLiarron’s stone house in the Fountain Close. The city 
consisted of but two streets—the High Street and the Cow- 
gate. At the top of the High Street there were many 
important houses, such.as that of Mary of GulIsE ; but the 
<Cowgate was the aristocratic quarter, in which “ nothing is 
mean or countrified ; all is stately.” The High Street was 
the centre of life and business, the site of that important 
group of buildings comprising St. Giles’s and the Tolbooth, 
the “ Heart of Mid-Lothian,” which was not only the Town 
House, but the place where sat the Privy Council, the 
Court of Session and Parliament when in session. In the 
lower part of the High Street were at that time the town 
hhouses of many important ecclesiastics, and the sloping 
ground south of the Cowgate up to the wall of the city was 
devoted to the church. Various circumstances combined 
to make Edinburgh the wealthiest city in the kingdom at 
the period, and from the muster-rolls Mr. Harrison esti- 
mated that the population would have been about 15,000. 


THE pane’s in relief outside St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, 
having exhaustel the criticism of the Corporation, it was 
necessary to discover a new source of inspiration. 
Accordingly t'e window known as the ‘“ dragon window ” 
in the building his been utilised to display civic eloquence 


about art. At the meeting of the Corporation on Wednes- 
day Alderman Rapciirre announced that the Finance 
Committee had decided it was not advisable to go to the 
expense of removing it. Mr. Smit thought the Council 
were making a great mistake in not removing the window. 
Alderman Livincsron considered the window was an 
abortion and a disgrace to the magnificent building in which 
it was placed. Ifa diagram were placed in the hands of the 
members of the Council, he. was sure they would never 
allow the window to remain. Alderman SAMUELSON 
said it was a very unhandsome thing that his name 
should have been used in conjunction with colleagues on 
an occasion when he was not present. He was 
charged with having denied any responsibility. He had 
neither denied nor admitted any responsibility, but he 
was prepared to admit a responsibility which was forced 
upon him at the time. If it was desirable, he was prepared 
to furnish the Council with all the information ad ziti. 
He wished it to be understood that the matter never went 
to arbitration. He congratulated the Finance Committee 
on the decision they had come to. Alderman Livincston 
proposed that the matter be referred back to the committee 
for further consideration, but this was rejected by thirty-one 
votes to four. The window may deserve all that is said 
against it, but considering the attacks to which Mr. LEE’s 
work has been subjected, people must hesitate before they 
can agree with the majority of the Liverpool Corporation 
on any question relating to art or artists. 


Ir is understood that M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT will 
be appointed to the direction of the Academy of Fine Art 
in Antwerp in succession to the late CHARLES VERLAT. In 
all Belgium there could be found no artist who is better 
qualified for the office than M. DE VrienDT. Considering 
his position, for his pictures are greatly esteemed by 
connoisseurs, it is surprising that he is ready to undertake 
so onerous an office. Abroad there is, however, a loyalty 
to art as a principle, and artists are willing to make 
sacrifices in order that the reputation of a school may 
be upheld. M. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT, as a historical 
painter, holds the highest place in Belgium, and when 
occasionally he sends a work to the Salon, it is as much ~ 
admired as it would bein Brussels. Under his direction 
the Antwerp school would have a higher standard to follow 
than was adopted of late years, for M. DE VRIENDT is most 
exacting with his own work, and would inspire the students 
to be no less careful in their treatment of all classes of 
painting. 


Mr. ALEXANDER JOHNSTON, whose death has been 
announced, was a painter who at one time was much 
admired by religious people. His works appealed especially 
to them, and it could be said that not one of them would 
appear out of place in a Northern manse. He was born in 
1815 in Edinburgh, where his father was an architect, and, 
like all the Scottish artists sixty years ago, he studied in the 
Trustees’ Academy. In 1836 he came to London, and on 
the recommendation of WILKIE, became one of the 
students of the Royal Academy. He was allowed to be 
an exhibitor in the same year. His earlier works were:— 
The Mother's Grave, The Gentle Shepherd, The Covenanter’s 
Marriage, Prince Charlie and Flora Macdonald (1847), 
Trial of Archbishop Laud (1849), Zyndal Translating the 
Bible (1854), John Bunyan in Bedford Jail (1861) and The 
Land of the Leal (1862). Ata later period he painted Zhe 
Press Gang, exhibited at the International Exhibition in 
1862; The Billet-doux, Mary Magdalen, Juliet, Isaac Watts 
and his Mother, The Turning-point, Tired, Ought I to do 
tt? Bonnie Leslie, The Kettledrum Quadrille, A Waif, 
Preparing for Conquest and Arrest of Brown the Lollard. 
One of his chief pictures, Zhe Last Sacrament of Lord 
Russell in the Tower, painted in 1845, forming part of the 
Vernon collection, is in the National Gallery. His /xéer- 
view: of Mary Queen of Scots and the Regent Murray was 
purchased by the Edinburgh Art Union, and the Glasgow 
Art Union awarded Mr. JoHNSTON a prize of fifty guineas 
in 1852 for his “lora Macdonald, but he declined the money, 
as the picture was not a work of that year. A similar prize 
was obtained from the Liverpool Academy for a scene 
from the “ Lady of the Lake.” Several of Mr. JoHNsTON’s 
pictures have been engraved. 

B 
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MEISSONIER. 


LTHOUGH it was known in Paris that M. MEISSONIER 

did not believe he was strong enough to attend to 

the arrangements for the forthcoming exhibition of the 
Society he founded, nobody anticipated that his end 
was so near. He appeared to be one of the last men to 
suffer from a lung disease. M. MEISSONIER in physique 
always suggested vigour, and this was owing not only to his 
healthy countenance, but to the capacity of his chest, for 
the upper part of his body seemed adapted for a man of 
higher stature. In the water-colour drawing representing the 
staircase in the Overa House on the visit of a Lord Mayor 
(it is in the Luxembourg) MetssonieR is easily distin- 
guished among all the figures by his breadth and sturdiness. 
He was muscular and active; standing still seemed to worry 
him, and in his studio he took care to examine the effect of 
his work by withdrawing from it at short intervals. But 
the present winter has been especially trying to Frenchmen, 
and M. MEIssonieR succumbed to it on Saturday morning. 

During many years M. MEISSONIER was the grand- 
seigneur among French painters. He stood apart from his 
brother artists, for although once a year he was pretty sure 
to visit the Salon while the pictures were being hung, and 
expected all present to admit his superiority, he took no 
share in the organisation. His name is seldom met with in 
the memoirs of artists or writers. It was a surprise, there- 
fore, to many when they found that he was not only ready 
to find fault with the regulations of the Salon, but was pre- 
pared to descend from his lofty seclusion, and take the 
most prominent part in the revolt by becoming President of 
a new Society. For years it was known he was wilful, and 
would do as he liked regardless of all other considerations. 
One instance may be noted. He painted by order the 
late Emperor’s picture of the Battle of Solferino now in the 
Luxembourg. It was arranged that the picture was to 
appear in the exhibition of 1862, and it was assigned a 
number in the catalogue. But M. Metssonier desired 
to add an additional stroke or two, and being indifferent to 
the disappointment of the visitors, who, in those days, 
were enthusiastic Imperialists, he kept the battlefield in 
his studio. It gained little, for with all the delay the 
picture is not among his best works. 

There are artists who have to go through a long course 
of neglect before their power is admitted, and if they are 
morose afterwards there is some excuse for them, But 
MEISSONIER had no such probation. It is true that when 
he was a youth amateurs.were_not disposed to pay at the 
rate of ten pounds per square inch for his drawings ; but, 
all things considered, he fared far better than the majority 
of beginners in Paris. ._Romance-writers have tried to 
make out that he was acquainted with suffering, but that 
was simply to make their rhetoric more effective. 

By birth he belonged to the despised bourgeoisie, and 
success made it plain that middle-class weaknesses were 
inherent in his nature. The son of a drysalter in a small 
way, he was born in Lyons on February 21, 1815. When 
his father emigrated to Paris, and set up in a back street, 
young MEISSONIER, who was not bright at school or in the 
shop, was after a time enabled to attend some of the art 
classes in the city. His aptitudes were soon apparent, and 
no time was lost in utilising them. He became acquainted 
with Tony JOHANNOT, and was initiated in the practice of 
book-iilustration. But, like ail young artists in France, 
MEISSONIER was eager to have instruction in one of the 
known ateliers, and he could not find a better one than 
CocnieET’s. It speaks well for that artist that he did not 
impose his own style on his pupils, among whom many 
clever painters are to be counted. MbrISSONIER was able in 
the atelier to supplement his study of the Dutch masters in 
the galleries of the Louvre. 

_ MEIsSONIER was employed with other artists on illustra- 
tions for a Bible that was published by CurmER, of Paris, 
in 1835. The blocks were engraved in England, and as 
clichés of them seem to have been sold, his work is some 
times to be found in biblicai treatises and compilations in 
this country. MEeISSONIER does not appear to have given 
much help.to biographers about his tentatives in art ; but 
there is no doubt he made designs for works so wide 
asunder in character as the “Discourse on Universal 
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History,” ‘Paul and Virginia,” ‘The Indian Cottage,” 
“The Island of Pleasure,” besides illustrating various. 
poems and songs. Afterwards he aided GAVARNI in the 
‘Portraits of the French by Themselves,” and was employed 
by StaHL (or HerzEL) to prepare drawings for some of 
those juvenile books which are a specialty in French 
literature. In none of his illustrative work was MEISSONIER 
more successful than with CHEvIGNE’s “ Contes Rémois,” 
which was his last experiment. 

In 1884 MEISSONIER got up an exhibition of his works 
in Paris to raise funds for the support of a night asylum, 
and French and foreign collectors were glad to co-operate 
with the artist. The earliest picture in the collection was 
the Bourgeois Flamands, dated 1834, lent by the late Sir R. 
WaLLace. It was one of the two works by which he was. 
represented for the first time in the Salon, the companion 
being a water-colour drawing showing a girl offering some 
beer to a soldier. MEISSONIER was consequently no more 
than nineteen when he was allowed to exhibit, and it cannot 
be said that fortune was not favourable to him at the 
beginning of his.career. The next work in order of time 
was the Chess Players of 1835, and it was followed by a 
work with a similar title dated 1841, and the Amateurs of 
1843. By that time his style was formed, and he had 
manifested himself as “le maitre des infiniment petits.” 
When it is remembered that large canvasses were the rule 
at the time, amateurs must have hailed the appearance of 
an artist who could within a limited space present so much 
that was delightful. One might, with Louis XIV., hate 
Dutch “ magots,” but here was an artist who could paint 
portraits of his patrons, place them-in position, and dress. 
them up in eighteenth-century costume for their pleasure 
and for the benefit of posterity. That the value of 
MEISSONIER’S works was not overlooked, in spite of their 
size, is evident from the records, which show that in 1841 
he obtained a second-class medal, in 1843 a first-class 
medal, and in 1848 a first-class and a third-class. He was 
nominated to the Legion of Honour in 1846. His future 
was therefore secured. i 

As arule MEIssonieR’s works during his first period 
represented figures in repose. This is the more remarkable 
when it is known that the battle between Romanticism and 
Classicism had hardly ended when he was honoured. But 
M. MEISSONIER ‘was not a man to allow himself to be dis- 
turbed unnecessarily. Like the gamblers, readers and 
artists he represented, his thoughts were absorbed by his 
work, and he avoided meddling with anything which did not 
help him in painting. _Merssonrer could be indifferent to 
all but his patronsand models. Criticism, however, was not 
likely to be indifferent to him or his works. What was 
thought of him by many who were qualified to judge can be 
inferred from the following rigorous analysis by EDMOND 
ABOUT =< 


_M. Meissonier owes much to study and little to nature. He has 
some important qualities which have been acquired, and an intelligent 
student can learn much from him. M. Meissonier is not only an able 
painter, but a man endowed with much intelligence. It is instructive 
to listen to him as well as to see him at work. Thanks to the patient 
studies of M. Meissonier, France need not much envy Flanders, for the 
artist is a true, frank, pure Fleming in spirit. He is inspired with the 
intelligence of all the masters of the school, and especially of Metzu. 
He has derived from them their finesse of observation and scrupulous 
neatness of execution. M. Meissonier’s ambition is to make great 
painting on a small scale, .It would be more exact to say that he 
attempts ‘* petite peinture ” with the treatment adapted for large work. 
From his sparing use of oil, his paintings disturb the eye instead 
of calming it ; while repose is felt before a work by Metzu. Owing to 
his peculiar manipulation, M. Meissonier is obliged to labour in a 
narrow circle ; grace seems to be forbidden to him, while finesse 
is hig property. It is not by ‘accident that women and children 
are absent from his pictures, for, as tender and gracious 
beings, the representation of them demands an expenditure of oil 
which M. Meissonier could not permit to himself, For the same 
reason he prefers men who have turned their fortieth year to those who 
are young. A figure slightly angular, or that is furrowed with the first 
wrinkles of age, does not require much grace, and allows of unlimited 
finesse. MM. Meissonier prefers to take his costumes from the wardrobe’ 
of the eighteenth century, and especially those belonging to the period 
between the last years of Louis XV. and the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XVI. ‘The smalbhat,;the-rarrew gerrugue, the gueue, the coat. 
that falls in slight folds, the shoe-buckles and garters are adapted to @ 
style that is so thin and hard. Credible witnesses, who have often 
seen the painter at work, have assured me that M. Meissonier makes 
no use of photography, that defects which are found in his pictures and 
in photographs also arise from an ‘analogous but not from a similar 
cause. It appears that M, Meissonier’s eye, like a lens, can seize 
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objects in their exact proportions, with the exception of hands and feet. 
But what makes me believe that M. Meissonier does not utilise photo- 
graphy is that it would have taught him to work with more boldness. 
As he can see and depict everything, as no detail escapes him, and his 
pencil can overcome difficulties that appear most impracticable, M. 
Meissonier desires to express all he knows, and to express it all at once. 
He is unable to sacrifice anything, to weaken anything or reserve any- 
thing for another occasion. His pictures are like fireworks, where all 
the rockets blaze at once ; we are too much dazzled to find enjoyment. 
The artist empties his sack in each picture, and even in each part of a 
picture. It is no wonder his pictures are costly, for in the smallest the 
possessor has the artist complete. Another characteristic is that the 
moment selected for a scene is one when everything can be displayed, 
when no detail is obscured by mystery, In all M. Meissonier’s pictures 
the sun marks noon. 

Wis pictures abound in fine parts, but they are not always well 
united. As in harlequin’s coat, there are pieces of finest purple, but 
here and there’ they are unsewn, Strange to say, M. Meissonier’s 
colour resembles his composition, One would say it has been decom- 
posed in traversing a prism, or that the painter had looked at nature 
through the large end of a glass that was not achromatic, 

M. Meissonier is as fertile as sfzvz¢zcel ; he has produced much, and 
for along period. It was with difficulty Racine wrote facile verses, 
but M. Meissonier has found the secret to make difficult pictures with 
marvellous facility. Sometimes he meets with perfection—it is where 
he restrains himself to the painting of single figutes. The emotion that 
is felt before the most perfect of M. Meissonier’s pictures is made up of 
surprise and dazzlement. One is not -captivated enough to yield 
without reserve ; the applause is conditional. The fault, however, lies 
with the artist, who by displaying his power without reserve puts us on 
our guard. The great painters, like nature, only allow themselves to 
be divined little by little. A painting by Metzu is like a little country 
in which we are never wearied, as there is always something new to be 

- discovered. Before one of M. Meissonier’s pictures the vocabulary of 
exclamations is at once exhausted, and we have finished without any 
desire to return. He is precious without originality, ingenious without 
admiration, adroit without fancy, compact without power, elegant 
without charm, subtle rather than delicate. M. Meissonier has all the 
qualities which take hold of us, and none of those which retain. He 
disarms admiration and criticism, and I know of nothing more difficult 
than to assign his rank among contemporary artists. 


Artists affect to be indifferent to criticism, but the 
majority among them know it is for their profit to have 
their defects pointed out in order that they may be 
amended. With all his pride, MEISSONIER was as amenable 
to the journalists’ judgment as any beginner. The 
Rixe, or interrupted contest between two bravos, which 
Napo.eon III. presented to the PRINCE CONSORT, was the 
work of an artist who was eager to demonstrate that he 
could paint figures in violent action as well as in repose. 
The Napoleonic series were also offered as evidence that 
historical painting was not beyond him. He painted not 
only groups like the Lecture chez Diderot,* with six or 
eight figures, but battle scenes that were crowded with 
roops in excited action. It was through the agency of the 
journalists that MrrssonieR was forced to display all his 
powers in coping with difficulties, and such _ pictures 
as “1805,” “1807” and “1814” were more satisfactory 
defences of himself than any eloquence in words that 
could be exercised by him. _ Having succeeded so wonder- 
fully, it is no wonder MEIssoNiER fancied he could become 
still more of a conqueror. When it was proposed to cover 
the walls of the Panthéon with scenes from the early days of 
Christianity in France, his ambition led him to apply for 
liberty to operate ona part of the space. He could not 
be refused, but years passed away without any sign of 
Meissonier’s work, and he was well advised to keep within 
the circumscribed field which he had made his own. 
From a few examples admitted to the exhibition of 1884, it 
was plain that MEIssoNIER ceased to be himself when he 
attempted a figure that was a foot in height. It was also 

. remarkable that his portraits of women were unworthy of 
him, although ‘his portraits of men were admirable. All 
Paris was amused a few years ago by the American lady who 
displayed her courage by rejecting the portrait which was 

* painted for her. A large sum of money was sacrificed in 
order to snub the artist. There were some efforts which no 
critical spur could compel him to make. The limitations 
to his powers seemed to be inexorably fixed by nature. 

There were qualities possessed by him which must 
always secure’ admiration. It never could be said of 
Mrissonier that his figures were stagey, and when he 
ventured on action he avoided all suggestion of melodrama. 
Considering the influences which were around him, these 
facts are credible to his taste as to his resolution. 
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MEISSONIER could not help suggesting the difference in 
the thoughts of NapoLEon when he saw cavalry rushing 
before him glad to die because he condescended to salute 
them, and when he led some fragments of his army in 
winter over desert wastes; but in neither case is there any 
exaggeration. Horace VERNET and DeELAROCHE would 
not have exercised so much restraint. 

Another excellence in Mrtssonrer was his manner of 
treating detail. As Apnour suggests, in the passage we have 
quoted, he was fond of costume in which he could enjoy 
playing with buckles and buttons, shoeties and hatbands, 
and he seems to revel in the folds of some sorts of costume; 
the uniforms of his soldiers would bear the scrutiny of a 
sergeant. But itis only to hypercriticism that the details 
appear obtrusive. MerrssoNIeER never spent as much labour 
over little things as Hoisrin or pre-Raphaelite artists. 
But in his eyes nothing belonging to one of his figures was 
unimportant, and he knew that if he scamped costume and 
accessories his pictures would lose their character. 
MEISSONIER could never be brought to believe that con- 
ventional costume is more desirable in pictures-than the 
characteristic dress of the time when his subjects lived, and 
clothes gave him opportunities for treatment which he knew 
how to utilise. MrItssonrerR could adduce high authority 
for the belief that if judges of painting were all instructed, 
exactitude in costume would be one of the most important 
laws of painting. We must suppose, also, that not one of 
the possessors of his paintings would be found to quarrel 
with the pains he has taken with costume and accessories. 
While on this subject it may be also well to note the care 
he bestowed on architecture and furniture. A correspondent 
of this journal, when noticing the exhibition of 18384, re- 
marked, ‘‘What artist has painted architecture with the 
accuracy of M. MrIssonier? It matters little whether it is 
an arcade in Italian Gothic, or the Tuileries ruins, the 
interior of a library or the stabie of an inn—all the parts are 
put on canvas in a way which shows that the artist took a 
pleasure in architectural details. In other things the same 
accuracy is visible, and whatever is put down by M. Mets- 
SONIER may be accepted as trustworthy. He has demon- 
strated the possibility of combining realism with art, and 
this exemplifies one of the aims of his generation.” 

To attain such marvellous accuracy it was necessary to 
expend almost endless labour. In fact, MEIssoNnIER could 
seldom persuade himself after all his toil that a picture was 
finished. He might be said to possess 2 microscopic eye, 
and he could see blemishes which were invisible to other 
men. ‘The most constant labour would, however, appear to 
MEISSONIER as insufficient if he relied upon it alone. 
Before he attempted a picture he made most careful 
preparations by securing costumes and _ accessories. 
MEISSONIER never trusted his imagination; for all he did he 
required material evidence before him. His models had 
a tolerably easy time so long as he produced standing and 
seated figures, but as soon as he became ambitious to depict 
action they were not to be envied. However exhausting might 
be the pose, it had to be retained until the painter was able 
to copy it accurately. The drilling which had to be 
gone through beforehand by his models has yet to be 
revealed. If he charged high prices for his works, it must 
be allowed that they all represented an immense amount of 
trouble to himself and others. He never tried ‘‘to snatch 
a grace,” but preferred to buy it. Whether the outlay could 
not be expended with more advantage to the world is 
another question. WaAtTEAU’s little sketches in the Academy 
exhibition were probably produced in time that would 
appear infinitesimal if compared with the months that 
MEISSONIER spent on one of those circular panels which 
are not larger than a crown-piece. By many amateurs 
WatTTEAu’s trifles would be more esteemed. ‘There is not 
so much industry shown in them as in MEISSONIER’sS 
works ; but, on the other hand, we <ee power that had no 
need of time to correct defects, and which made every 
stroke final without any loss of beauty. One artist lost no 
time in enriching the world out of his abundance ; the 
other was the genius of plodding, and produced what he 


‘gave slowly. But of the two, WaTreau is likely to have 


greater influence over the future. People will be chary 
about accepting a second MeEissoN1ER—that is, if one 
should appear who insisted on being as costly as the first. 
‘The gems which are now the pride of collectors will, how- 
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ever, always be esteemed by professors and lecturers to 
students, for they will be supposed to show the truth of the 
maxim which says that “nothing is denied to well-directed 
industry.” 


STUDENTS’ BOOKS. 


HE “Parallels” of NORMAND is not yet superseded, 
although many volumes on Classic architecture 

have appeared since it was first issued. It is, however, 
deservedly a costly work, and it is one of those which are 
not cf much profit if only seen occasionally in a library. 
The yroportions represented in the pages require long and 
close study to be appreciated, and that is hardly possible in 
a public room. It was therefore a happy thought to 
reproduce those plates of NORMAND’s which are indispens- 
able to anyone who is desirous to understand the differ- 
ences between the Orders. The volume is edited by Mr. 
R. PHENE Spiers, F.S.A., and is published by Mr. B. T. 
BatTsrorD. ‘There is no difficulty in describing the capitals, 
which are generally taken as the most prominent character- 
istics, with the aid of simple diagrams; but the Orders may be 
said to resemble organic things, and the capital corresponds 
with not more than one quality of an organism. In fact, 
among the greatest feats of man was the attempt to 
discover perfection in proportion. Painters and sculptors 
had nature to guide them towards the ideal ; so had poets 
and philosophers ; but where is the architectural ideal to be 
found in any created work? ‘To seek it man has to voyage 
through the indeterminate, and what he brings back can 
be appreciated by few. In all other arts and sciences the 


task is easier—for even mathematics, however abstruse, is | 


based on something which all can understand. The search 
after proportion is a duty which is transmitted from one 
generation of architects to another ; and experience has 
discovered no better clue than is afforded by the Orders. 
The Medizeval revival for a time set them aside as if they 
were obsolete, and the result is seen in the extreme freedom 
with which elements that were originally Classic are treated. 
If it were only for the sake of securing fine columns and 
entablatures, too much study could hardly be bestowed on 
eligible types; but it is too often forgotten that when 
proportion is once established it need not be confined to 
those parts. It can be carried on throughout the rest of a 
building ; for there is a vast difference between accepting a 
set of real columns, as was done at the National Gallery (or 
representations of them), and working independently in 
other parts, and, on the other hand, taking columns as 
elements and working the remainder of the building into 
harmony with them. 

The types selected by Mr. Spiers are Doric, from the 
Theseum, Athens, the Theatre of Marcellus, Rome, and 
VicNoLa’s; Ionic is from the Temple of Eleusis, the 
Theatre of Marcellus, with ViGNoLa’s; Corinthian, from 
the Monument of Lysicrates, the Temple of Jupiter Stator, 
the portico of the Pantheon, the Temple of Augustus and 
Faustina, the Temple of Vesta, Tivoli, with capitals from 
the Temple of Mars the Avenger and the Basilica of 
Antoninus. PAaLLApio’s composite order is given, and also 
a caryatide from the Erechtheum. Finally, there is a plate 
which shows a parallel between the Doric, Ionic and 
Corinthian Orders, one containing a selection of Greek 
ornament in relief, and a corresponding one of Roman 
ornament, the three plates having been drawn by Mr. 
GERALD HorsLey with a delicacy that is not surpassed by 
the French engraver of NoRMAND’s plates. It will be seen 
from the list that the aim of the editor is to enable the 
student by these twenty plates to realise the characteristics 
of various types, and to compare Greek with Roman treat- 
ment. NoRMAND’s ‘elaborate dimensions are given, but 
equivalents in English are introduced in some cases, and a 
scale graduated to English dimensions is appended to each 
plate. It is needless to say that NoRMAND’s idea, which he 
carried out, was to express the relative proportions, taking 
the half-diameter of the column as the module, or 1. By 
that arrangement the plates are to be understood without 
regard to local measures, and the system of proportion 
becomes clearer. A student of architecture could not dis- 
cover a more profitable exercise than the study of the 
relations shown on those plates. Let him not only endeavour 
to fix the proportions in his mind, but try to discover the 


reasons for the differences between the examples of the 
same Order. Even if he cannot work out a theory that will 
suit every case, he will find the exercise an advantage 
during the rest of his life. 

The two small books on “ The Planning of Ornament ” 
and ‘Everyday Art,” by Mr. Lewis F. Day (published by 
Mr. BATSFORD), are models of the kind of treatises which 
are most to be desired for the use of students. They are 
authoritative as coming from a writer whose mastery of the 
subjects is not to be disputed, and who is generous in im- 
parting the knowledge he acquired with difficulty. Mr. Day 
has taken much trouble with the new editions. The second 
part of ‘Everyday Art” is omitted, and the volume thus 
becomes uniform in size with the rest of the series. It is 
evident that every sentence has been considered ; there are 
alterations, but we cannot say they are all improvements. 
In the filing the original vigour is occasionally diminished. 
Here is a sample of the treatment. In the first edition we 
read, ‘‘ Even those who flatter themselves that it will be easy 
for them to take one bound into successful originality would 
do well to reflect that they are more likely to succeed by 
stepping back a pace or two for a spring than by toeing the 
line.” The thought is now expressed in two sentences in 
this way, “‘ Does anyone flatter himself that he has only to 
take one bound into successful originality ? He is much 
more likely to arrive there safely by stepping back a pace 
or two and gathering himself together for the leap.” What 
is gained by the change? Authors would often do well to; 
remember old MonTaAIGNE’s advice, and instead of tampering 
with their books let them put their new ideas in a new form. 
Nor can we approve of the removal of parts in which the 
defects of the Science and Art Department were pointed 
out. It is true a concession has been made by allowing 
Mr. Day to appear among the examiners, but the systen» 
adopted in the schools is as weak as ever. 

Mr. BatsrorD has also published a second edition of the 
useful book on ‘“ Estimating,” by Mr. G. SrEPHENSON, with 
altered prices. ‘The information given is of a kind that is 
rarely found in books owing to the secrecy which attends 
estimates. From the same publisher comes a small book 
on “ Measurement of Ancient Lights,” by Mr. D. GosTLinc, 
which is intended ‘“‘to indicate the means by which the 
courts can in future, by taking the actual loss of ligkt as the 
basis, assess the damages with some reasonable degree of 
accuracy.” Mr. GostLinc does not believe in a hard and 
fast limit of 45 degrees or any other angle, and there are 
some rational suggestions in his pages. -— 

“The Treatise on Drawing Instrunients,” by Mr. W. F. 
STANLEY, is known so well for its utility, the best recom- 
mendation for his new volume “Surveying and Levelling In- 
struments” (E. & F. N. Spon) is to say that it is a worthy 
companion of the earlier work. Mr. STaNLey owes his 
success not to his inventiveness alone, but as much to the 
earnestness with which he enters into a customer’s diffi- 
culties and the pains he takes to meet them. His orab 
explanations of instruments to novices have prepared him 
for authorship, as the shortcomings of existing instruments 
for special purposes have helped him to introduce some 
that were better. In the new volume he describes telescopes 
and compasses, then explains their use in levels and 
theodolites, mining survey instruments, instruments for 
measuring angles, reflecting instruments, various altitude 
mleasurers, surveying instruments, the chain with its 
substitutes, such as pedometers, _perambulators, &c., 
appliances for observation, barometers, miscellaneous 
accessories, &c. It will be thus seen that the book com- 
prises information about all instruments required by the 
engineer for horizontal and vertical measurements above or 
below ground. ‘The instruments are not only described 
more clearly than in books by mathematicians or surveyors, * 
but afar greater variety is noted. Mr. STaNiLeEy takes 
care to introduce all the appliances which have beem 
invented of late years to supplement instruments. For 
example, many engineers have “ taken shots ” over hundreds 
of miles without once using the “staff-holder,” which pre- 
vents the hands from obscuring the figures, or the “‘ spring- 
pad,” which allows the tripod to be strapped to the staff 
without injury to the face of the latter, or the “shutters ” to 
fold over the face of the staff. There is also a staff devised 
by Mr. SranLey which deserves to be better known, as 
in it dots are used for figures over 1o feet—11 has one 
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dot, 12 two dots, and so on. The ordinary chain is not 
neglected. STANLEY’s new tellers are an improvement 
on the notched ones, as the perforations are unlike, and 
confusion is impossible. ‘The author has also invented a 
vice for adjusting chains, which will be a great convenience 
to surveyors. His improvements in levels have been 
appreciated, and one shown for builders and contractors’ 
use is simple, strong and cheap. But it is impossible to 
describe in our limited space all the additions which 
ingenuity has introduced of late years. Colonial and 
Indian practice having special requirements caused many 
changes, and to some extent instruments for English work 
have benefited by them. As there are over 300 woodcuts 
in the volume the student will find no difficulty in realising 
the character of anything described. We cannot say Mr. 
STANLEY’s velume will supersede all others, for none of the 
treatises in print are fit to be compared with it. 

It weuld be vain to deny the existence of a great many 
men in this country who manage to live by calling themselves 
“architects,” although their knowledge is circumscribed. 
However, since they have tact, they contrive to impress people 
with the belief that builders are afraid of them, and that they 
are able to have work done soundly and economically. In 
their designs there is about as much invention as is found in 
a page of a scrap-book compiled by children. Their re- 
sources may at first be limited to the tracings they have 
derived from offices where they have assisted in some way, 
and the traditions of which it is their lot to perpetuate. 
They keep in a certain groove, and are indifferent to every- 
thing outside it. Like their patrons, they scorn whatever is 
supposed to be art ; they claim to be practical men with no 
nonsense or theories about them. It is not anybody’s 
business to inquire how “ professional practice” with archi- 
tects of that class is conducted, or te investigate the genesis 
of the designs for the use of which shrewd people pay 
heavily and also pay for having the privilege of carrying 
them out. These architects are not studious men, for 
they find that it is less troublesome to adhere to 
designs which are familiar to their clients and them- 
selves. If some new features are necessary, they 
can be obtained from a trade catalogue, or from a manu- 
facturer’s representative. Business thus goes on smoothly, 
there is no excitement about the preparation of drawings, 
buildings arise as if by magic, and the local newspapers 
have always their stock of adjectives in readiness to greet 
the “improvements.” Owing to the facilities which are 
ofiered by the modern benevolence for entering the pro- 
fession of architecture courageous gentlemen can now 
seek clients, although they are not equipped even with the 
tracings of elevations and plans and copies of specifications 
which used to be necessary. 

Anyone who wishes to lose no time in preparatory studies 
will discover ‘The Architectural Examples in Brick, Stone, 
Woed and Iron,” by Mr. WiLLiAM FULLERTON, architect 
(E. & F. N. Spon), to be worth n¥atytimiés its price from the 


facilities it-gives for immediate inspiration. ~ A’ novice” Will 
find itto be almost as good an investment asa brass plate. It 
is a sont of colossal sketch-book, where a little of everything 
will be found. We may be surprised at the industry which 
collected so much that is simple, but there are men eager 
for practice, of the adnormis sapiens class, to whom what 
seems elementary to others is a mystery for atime, They 
will find in the volume one hundred and twenty-eight 
quarto pages closely filled with boldly drawn sketches, and 
a man must be deficient in shrewdness who is unable to 
make designs straight off for any sort of building out of so 
comprehensive a collection. Mr. FuLtLERTON must know 
the requirements of the clever people for whom he caters, 
This is evident from the original designs he furnishes. 
Anyone who has sketched so much ought to know some- 
thing about composition, so we-suppose he-has put a check 
on his skill in order that too great a strain may not be 
imposed on those who copy or imitate the designs. The 
collection looks as if originally it was intended to enable 
students of the architectural and building classes of the 
‘Science and Art Department to pass successful examina- 
tions, but subsequently a wider purpose was assigned to it 
as an aid for “those already actively engaged in archi- 
tectural work, whether designing the arrangement, con- 
struction and ornament of buildings, or engaged among the 
_ different trades in their execution.” 


“ Monumental Brasses,” by Rev. H. W. Macktin, B.A. 
(Swan SONNENSCHEIN & Co.), is a book for beginners in 
the study of brasses. The author offers an excuse for his 
attempt when he says, ‘‘No cheap handbook dealing with 
the subject has ever before appeared, and even the more 
expensive manuals of Haines and BouTELt have long been 
out of print and are hard to procure.” The author is a 
good analyst, and hence has succeeded in filling his pages 
with information that could easily be expanded to form a 
larger book. A list is given of the towns and villages where 
brasses are to be found in England, and instructions for 
taking “rubbings.” But however fascinating may be the 
study of brasses, it may well be left to amateurs ; students 
of architecture will generally find ina church something 
else more worthy of attention. 

To many people in this country technical education ts 
associated with wood-carving, for that class of work 
especially combines art and handicraft. ‘That dexterity in 
the use of tools may be quickly obtained has been often 
shown by the specimens of work from various institutions. 
In our opinion the best of them were those which were 
produced by the students of the Polytechnic Institute. 
Mr. F. L. ScCHAUERMANN, who was for many years the 
master of the Polytechnic classes, has brought out a capital 
book on the art, which is published by CuapmMan & HALL, 
Limited. As it is intended for beginners, much elementary, 


instruction is given about the use of tools, manipulation, 
materials, &c. There are many illustrations of various styles, | 


which denote a workman’s rather than a draughtsman’s 
hand. The value of the book is suggested by what Mr. 
WALTER CRANE says of it in the preface, viz :—‘‘ Mr. 


SCHAUERMANN has written an extremely workmanlike and, 


technically useful handbook on wood-carving, and, as far 
as knowledge in any art or craft can be gained from words 
(the difficulty of which he quite admits), his book is well- 
calculated to help beginners.” Another remark of Mr. 
CraNE’s is worth attention in other work besides wood- 
carving :—“ I am not of the opinion that it is necessary for 
a good craftsman to have all the styles at his fingers’ ends. 


I think our students and designers are already liable to be - 


confused and their taste spoiled by seeing and thinking too 
much of the historic styles. 
again. Style, however, is quite another thing, and is 
evolved only by the selective sense, individual thought, 
taste and feeling of the artist or craftsman.” 

It was hardly wise to combine two classes of work in 
“ The Building and Machine Draughtsman” (Warp, Lock 
& Co.). But it must be said that much is done in the pages 
to enable students who are self-taught to represent build- 
ings and machinery. ‘The pages read like reports of lec- 
tures, but for some students instruction cannot be given 
with too much amplitude. The volume is likely to be pre- 
ferred before those in which instruction is given in a sum- 
mary form. 


It is often objected that what is known as practical: 


geometry, taking it in the widest sense, rarely is subjected 
to proof, the end of an operation being the production of a 
figure. In projections that is especially the case. 
therefore not remarkable that the new book on “ Geometry 


of Position,” by Mr. R. H. GRawaAM (MAcMILLAN & Co.), 


should be the first attempt to treat a subject which is 
familiar to Continental mathematicians. 
of geometry is closely related to graphic statics, “the study 


of geometry of position has been made compulsory in the- 


Federal Polytechnic of Zurich, in Strasburg University, andi 
in other Continental institutions.” Mr. GRAHAM has treated 
the problems skilfully, and they follow in an order that is 
rational. An engineer who has carefully gone through thé 
chapters will find that he is more competent to work out 
strains in lattice girders and framed structures than if he 
trusted to graphics alone. But the book will not be of much 
use to anyone who is not a good mathematician. 

The school attached to ARmsTRonc’s works at New- 
castle has obtained general attention because it may be 
taken as a model by manufacturers and others. Theclasses 
are in direct connection with the workshops, and from the 
students the foremen are selected, while others are admitted 
to the drawing offices. Through the practical nature of 
the teaching it is found that the most earnest attendants in 
the classes become the most efficient workmen. Owing to 
the reputation of the school it would be difficult to devise 


They can, after all, never “ive - 
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a better title for a.series of students’ manuals than “The 
Elswick Science Series,” and it is only fair to add thata 
better publisher could hardly be found than Mr. WALTER 
Scorr, who has already contrived to surpass all rivals by 
uniting elegance with cheapness in his collection of literary 
works, The volume on ‘Descriptive Geometry,” by Mr. 
T. H. Eactes, of Cooper’s Hill College, is the sort of book 
which students have often sought in vain. A foreign writer 
would perhaps have devoted more space to the explanation 
of theoretical principles, but the class of students who will 
use the book expect to be able to work out practical 
problems without delay. Mr. Eac.es realises the difficulties 
which at first are felt, and he acts hke a patient and pains- 
taking instructor. With such a guide the mysteries of 
projection become comparatively simple. If the publisher 
can secure volumes equally good and produce them at so 
low a price he will earn the gratitude of many a student. 


CARDIFF SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


be ar annual general meeting of the Cardiff Architects’ 
Society was held last month at the Park Hotel. Mr. 
E. Seward, F.R.I.B.A, presided, and there were present 
Messrs, Bruton, A.R.I.B.A, Halliday, Williams, M.S.A., Caple, 
Morgan, M.S.A., Vaughan, F.R.I.B.A., Snell, M.S.A., Taylor, 
AR.IB.A, Thomas, M.S.A., and Baldwin, M.S.A. (hon. 
secretary). The proceedings of the Society since its formation 
last spring were reviewed, and several matters of professional 
interest were discussed. The statement of account, showing a 
good balance, was formally accepted, and the hon. secretary, 
who is also hon. treasurer, was re-elected for the year just 
begun. Six nominations of candidates -for election were 
received. It was announced that Mr. Searles-Wood, F.R.I.B.A, 
of London, would read a paper before the Society dealing with 
an architectural tour in Italy, when the Rev. C. J. Thompson 
would take the chair. A paper on “Colour Decoration,” by 
Mr. J. P. Seddon, F.R.1.B.A, will be read later on in the 
season, when Lerd Windsor has kindly promised to preside. 
The Society’s annual dinner was held on the 29th ult., at the 
Park Hotel. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AC the last fortnightly meeting of the Edinburgh Architec- 

tural Association Mr. Thomas F. Binnie read a paper 
entitled “‘ Are Architects and Builders adversely affected by the 
present system of Feu-duties and Taxation?” and discussing 
those aspects of the land question that affected the architectural 
profession and the building trade, said that agricultural lands 
would always be so affected by the importation of produce that 
their rental values would be kept within reasonable limits. It 
was otherwise in the case of urban lands suitable for feuing 
purposes. In their case importation of produce cut no figure, 
and was in its very essence a monopoly. Many people spoke 
as if land were only a chattel or commodity to be treated in 
the market like pig-iron or wheat, but there was a strong and 
general feeling that land was property of a totally different 
kind from anything else—that there were public rights in land 
superior to those of the proprietor, who was, strictly speaking, 
only tenant of the State. After discussing at length the 
effect of the present conditions under which land in cities 
was held, both as affecting the public and architect, 
he submitted the following scheme as something which 
might help to remedy the evils of the present land 
monopoly—(1) The total abolition of casualties, duplications 
and triplications, &c. (2) Placing the incidence of taxation 
beyond the sphere of contract, so as to,make it impossible for 
the superior to shirk his duties to the State by contracting 
himself out of them. (3) Tax unfeued lands, contiguous to 
feued lands, at the same annual value, taking the price of feus 
last sold as the standard of value for the remainder. This 
would prevent the holding of lands for exorbitant prices without 
cost to the holder. (4) Let existing contracts run as at present 
till ownership changes, either by the death of the superior or 
by sale, and upon the registration of the change of ownership, 
let them come under the operation of the new law. (5) In 
cases where the superiority of lands is held by corporations, 
let the superiors enjoy the contracts as they stand for say 
fifteen years, and then let them come under the operation of 
the new law. Some such plan as this, he believed, would have 
a tendency to cheapen land, would make taxation fall more 
fairly upon the various classes of the community, and would 
remove the temptation to hold lands, long after their occupa- 
tion was made. necessary by the expansion of cities, for the 
putpose of forcing unreasonable terms upon the citizens, 


TESSERZ. | p 


The Parthenon Frieze. 


HE treatment of the frieze of the Parthenon is worthy of 
attention, for the care and skill displayed by the sculptor 
in meeting the peculiar condition of the situation it occupied. 
From its position it could receive no direct light. From its 
place in what is termed the ce//a of the temple, the only illumi- 
nation it could have would be from the general and diffused 
light of the atmosphere, and occasionally from a strongly 
reflected light from the pavement thrown upwards upon the 
sculpture something in the way of the footlights in a theatre. 
The mode of meeting this peculiar difficulty, and of insuring a 
proper effect to the work, was skilfully overcome by the genius 
of the Greek artist. It was met by flattening as much as pos- 
sible all those parts which, by their natural projection, would 
have caught the light upon their under surface, and have 
impeded its passage to the parts above ; casting, indeed, all 
those parts into dark shadow. ‘This is most successfully 
achieved in this fine and busy composition ; and it is instructive 
to examine how judiciously breadth and variety and contrast 
are given, under circumstances that would, ordinarily, have 
occasioned confusion in the design, by the introduction of large 
flat masses in the naked figures of men and horses, opposed to 
rich repetitions of lines of drapery holding distinct shadows, 
but not projected on other more important parts. Even when 
the legs of the numerous riders, and of horses prancing in the 
procession, might have produced inevitable confusion, the treat- 
ment of the relievo is so admirably contrived to meet this con- 
tingency, and each group of limbs so accurately defined, that 
all the effect of a bustling crowd is given without sacrifice of 
that simplicity and clearness of detail so essential to a work of 
art. ‘There seems to be little doubt that colour was introduced 
upon the background of these relievi—traces of a blue tint having 
been discovered which afford conclusive evidence of the fact. 


Early Exhibitions in London, 


The reign of George II. afforded little or no patronage to 
the then rising community of British artists (portrait painters 
excepted). Yet, in spite of discouragements, and in the 
absence of those appliances which are commonly thought 
necessary for raising artists, that reign was adorned by 
Hogarth, Wilson, Reynolds and Gainsborough —men of 
originality such as no Royal Academic or other mode of 
teaching has ever produced. At that time the artist’s only 
place of study was the private academy established by 
Hogarth in St. Martin’s Lane, in which most of them had 


ee 
acquired the rudiments of their professional knowledge. — 


Among them were men of lofty aspirations, who saw in 
visions of a Royal Academy emancipation from the state of 
neglect in which they lived. But as a community they were 
without money, and consequently without power. There were 
among them also men of daring enterprise; and these, in 
1753, made an unsuccessful effort to establish a public 
academy, with professors in the different branches of art, to be 
supported by subscriptions. The selfishness of this project 
was so evident that its originators soon found themselves 
made the subjects of caricatures. In 1755 the community 
appeared before the public again in great force, represented 
by a committee comprising the most distinguished members 
of every branch of the fine arts, whose purpose indicates that 
they were moved by despair. It was to promulgate a merely 
nominal Royal Academy of Arts, with professors to be sup- 
ported, as hospitals are, by public benevolence. But this 
project failed also, while demonstrating to the public the low 
and helpless position held by British artists. In 1759 the 
committee by whom the affairs of the Academy in St. Martin’s 
Lane were conducted, having suggested that money might be 
acquired for the community by making public exhibitions of 
their respective works, the happy thought was adopted, and a 
resolution taken to endeavour to raise by that means a fund for 
the protection of the aged and infirm of their body. In 1760 
(the first of George III.) the experimental exhibition was 
made; and so far as success was dependent on public 
encouragement it was triumphant. But the money it brought 
(the first ever possessed in common by British artists) became 
the seed of dissension, by creating among them differences of 
opinion as to the mode of applying it for their common 
benefit ; consequently no fund for the protection of the aged 
and infirm (in deference to the resolution they had passed and 
recorded) was established; and therefore the community be- 
came divided into two parties, which soon constituted them- 
selves into two societies, and became rivals in the art of 
drawing money from its newly-discovered source. In 1761 
they pursued their respective courses by adding to the 
pleasures of the metropolis two annual exhibitions, each dis- 
playing works of members of the society to which it belonged. 
One was called the Free Society of Artists—associated for the 
relief of distressed brethren, their widows and children. The 
profits of its first exhibition resulted from the sale of catalogues 
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only. The amount was upwards of 150/. This sum it gave 
equally between the Middlesex Hospital, the British Lying-in 
Hospital and the Asylum for Female Orphans; the balance it 
gave to poor artists. In 1763 this Society was enrolled in the 
Court of King’s Bench, and its roll was signed by 100 members. 
The other was called the Society of Artists of Great Britain. 
On the opening of its first exhibition it made no announcement 
as to the appropriation of the money it sought to acquire, 
otherwise than by the introduction into its catalogue of a design 
representing the genius of painting, sculpture and architecture 
aiding the distressed ; but in the preface to its second year’s 
catalogue it announced its purpose to be the advancement of 
art. Entrance to its first exhibition was obtained by showing 
one of its catalogues, price one shilling, at the door, The sum 
realised by the sale of these amounted to 6504; and the pro- 
gressively increasing revenue of subsequent years raised the 
amount of receipts of the seventh to 1,2557, and the total of 
those years to 5,455/. This was encouraging ; and besides, 
the Society’s members comprised (with the exception of 
Hogarth) all the most distinguished artists of the time, 


side as guards. Some writers suppose that the Greeks derived 
many of their customs from the Egyptians ; and this opinion 
seems to acquire force from a practice of that people similar to 
the one just noticed, many of their temples being approached 
through long avenues of sphinxes, placed there as guardians 
of the entrance leading to these superb fanes. But, cautious 
as were the ancients to protect their threshold by every possible 
precaution from the depredation of midnight robbers or the 
impertinent intrusion of unwelcome visitors, they were no less 
anxious to receive their friends and relations with every demon- 
stration of welcome. The hospitable salutation of “ Salve,” 
inscribed on the wall, traced in mosaic on the sill itself, or 
worked on the pavement immediately within the porch, offered 
a propitious omen to those whom they held in particular regard. 
Frequent instances of this custom occur in the houses of 
Pompeii—a city rich in these memorials of the domestic habits 
of the ancients, and affording the antiquary a fruitful source 


from which he may derive a greater intimacy with the common 
usages of life, and a greater insight into the customs of the 


ancients recorded in their writings than in any other remains 


of antiquity. The most unpretending decorations to the door 
prevailed during the earliest periods of Grecian and Roman 
simplicity of manners. The plainest arrangement of the posts, 
or at most two antes, executed in the common wood or stone 
of the country, was all that the citizen most distinguished for 
his wealth dared assume. A regard for the primitive habits 
of his countrymen, a respect for the temples of the gods, forbade 
his aiming at a greater distinction above his fellow-citizens by 
vying in splendour of arrangements or costliness of material 
with the sacred edifices. These feelings, however, soon yielded 
to the influence of the introduction of Eastern magnificence 
and the vast wealth accumulated by the preetors of the several 
provinces. Lepidus is stated, not without reproach, to have 
been the first who introduced dressings of Numidian marble in 
his doorway; and Pliny mentions Camillus as having been 
subject to the severe animadversion of the censor, Sp. Corvilius,, 


Ornament in Architecture. 


Ornament is extremely useful in conferring on buildings a 
degree of elegance and richness which, without it, it would be 
difficult to obtain ; and it also may be made to convey an im- 
pression of wealth and magnificance which, in its absence, 
could only be attained by increased dimensions, or massive- 
ness, which would be as expensive, and, in some instances at 
least, less effective. Ornament is also extremely useful in 
altering the apparent proportion of buildings: thus, by the 
employment of strongly-marked horizontal lines, a building 
which is too tall may be reduced to proportion ; one that is too 
low made to lvox nearly as high again by employing only 
vertical features. Buildings that from the inherent necessities 
of their construction look-weak may be made to appear of any 


desired degree of strength, and sparkling gaiety of effect be 
given to those that otherwise would be too massive and heavy. 
Internally, the architect very often cannot control the dimen- 
sions of his apartments, but by a judicious application of orna- 
ment he may always make lew rooms leck higher, narrow 
rooms broader, and reduce leng rooms to a better proportion. 
More than even this, ornament enables an architect to give to 
every part of his design exactly that degree of prominence and 
dignity, and that class of expression, which suits its position or 
purposes. These are all legitimate uses for the employment of 
ornament, and when used for these purposes it is never offensive. 
It always becomes so when it is employed to conceal either use 
er construction, er to make a building try and look like what 
~ it is not or cannot be. 


Aucient Doorways. 


The ancients supposed Janus to preside over doors ; and 
hence the word Janua, a gate. Whena temple was dedicated 


the priest grasped the door-post with his hand. The sill of the | 
door was held ia particular reverence by the pagans, and was | 
It was con- | 


frequently kissed by those eatering or departing. 
sidered unlucky to tread with the left foot upon the sill; and 


hence Vitruvius limits the number of steps to the door of a. 
temple or house in such a manner that those who enter should | 
To the doors of both | 


tread on the sill with the right foot. 
public and private buildings, arms, spoils and military rewards 
were sometimes affixed. Crewns and festoons of flowers were 
suspended both from the doers of public and private buildings 
in times of public or private festivity or grief. The Athenians 
marked the presence of death in a dwelling by putting before 
the door a lustral vase full sf water. The Romans indicated 
the presence of a corpse in a house by placing a branch of 
cypress at the door; and visions and kebgoblins were sup- 
posed to be kept away by a nail being taken away from the 
sepulchres and driven into tke door-post or sill. A similar 
prejudice exists in Britain, and we believe in some parts of the 


Continent, respecting the efficacy of an old horse-shoe. The 


Jews still stain the lintel and two side-posts of the door with 
blood sprinkled on them with a bunch of hyssop, during the 
Passover, agreeably to the precept in Exodus, chap. Yin 1 he 
Greeks anciently opened their doors outwards towards the 
street ; but the Romans opened them inwards. On the doors, 
jambs and lintels both of the Greeks and Romans, words and 
sentences were frequently inscribed, describing the nature of 
the place, the pursuits of the occupier, or impressing some 
‘maxim on the mind of the beholder. The care of the door was 
‘among the Greeks and Romans confided to a slave, who was 
summoned to open it by striking the door with a knocker, as 
in modern times. The duties of this slave, or janitor as he 
was called, also extended to keeping up the sacred fires and 
lamps before the images, and he was generally attended by a 
dog or two, to assist in guarding the door. A dog was painted 
-on the wall, with the words “Cave canem” Homer describes 


for having bronze jambs to his porch, 


The ‘“‘Hide of Land.” 
It appears that the hide of land in early times, and each of 


its four yards in later times—probably from about the middle 


of the fifteenth century, when hydage fell into disuse—with its 
house and toft, rights of common and other appurtenances, 
was cohsidered to be sufficient for the necessities of a family. 
The hide, as held of the lord, together with scutage for knights” 
fees, was the base of the taxation of the land; and it. iss 
manifest that the number of acres of arable and pasture varied 
according to the quality of the land, even in the same manor. 
It may be remarked, e7 passant, that in 1608 the value of each 


| yard in Shifford, with its house, orchard and appurtenances, is 


entered at 207. per annum, a value which has not been more 
than doubled in 250 years. It may not be uninteresting to 
compare the relative holdings in Saxony at the present day.. 
We are informed by Professor Léo of Halle, author of a learned 
treatise on the “ Rectitudines Singularum Personarum,” that 
the Saxonian /ufe originally corresponded in a considerable 
degree with our hide, and was the least portion of land that 
was considered necessary for the subsistence of an independent 
peasant with his family. “In the present day,” adds the 
Professor, “ the Aue consists of thirty morgen, somewhat more 
than thirty English acres, and its possession in fee simple 
constitutes the ewner a dawer. He who does not own so much 
is called a dresher, a hiusler, a kossdthe, &c., viz. a man who- 
must labour for others. A sorgen was originally as much land 
as could be prepared for seed in a day’s work; but the 
quantity of the land depended upon the nature of ‘the 
soil, and also upon the customary manner of working it, 
whether with oxen or horses. Now the Prussian morvgew is a 
fixed quantity, somewhat more than the half of an English 
acre; but the old Magdeburgian morgen, and the Saxonian 
acker, are still used as measures of land, but the measure varies 
in different provinces.” In a copy of “The Custumal of the 
Manor of Aston and Cote,” dated in 1593, the customs related 
are said to have existed time out of mind; also the marks of 
each of the sixteen hides of the manor. They are carved upon 
wood, and were used in drawing the annual lots for the mowing 
ground. Corresponding marks are then cut upon the turf. 
But, in addition to this recently-existing custom, there is dis- 
tinct proof of the annual division of the arable land in the 
Orkneys by lot. In the parish of Puxton, Somerset, marks 
evidently derived from the same original, but much corrupted, 
are or were used in laying out the commonable lands, They 
have been engraved in Hone’s “‘ Every Day Book,” vol. i. p. 922. 
From Professor Léo’s work we gather that our modern hayward 
is identical with the Anglo-Saxon Adgeveard. The “ hayward’s 
hamme™” occurs in a charter relating to Wiltshire of the ear 
956 (No 460, “Codex Dip. AEvi Sax.”). His office was to 
attend to the hedges and fences. He also officiated as ihe 
agillarius, or agistator, 7.2. the ‘officer who collected the agist- 


‘the gardens of Alcinoiis as having folding doors, and two rows | ments or moduses—payments for cattle taken into the comm ons 


of stately dogs, sculptured in gold and silver, standing on 


each 1 to graze. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Care will have to be taken to insure that the chapel at 
Whitehall will suffer as little as Mr. PLUNKET imagines. 
If there should be a contest of Departments on the subject, 
it may be taken for granted that the Office of Works will 
follow.its usual policy, and give way. Colonel LonsDALE 
Hats, in a letter to the Z7mes, says the chapel has not yet 
been definitely accepted by the United Service Institution, 
for the simple reason that he building, even when cleared 
of its ecclesiastical fittings, would, subject to the restrictions 
“that there shall be no material interference with the 
architecture of the structure either in the exterior or 
interior,” fulfil only one out of the many objects of the 
{nstitution. It would give, says the Colonel, a splendid 
,model-room and museum, which, stored with the most 
»recent appliances of modern warfare and adorned with relics 
of the past, would be of great value to the Services and of 
great interest to the public generally. Properly arranged, it 
~ would be one of the sights of London. _ But for the other 
work of the Institution a huge open cubicle space such as is 
furnished by the chapel is totally unsuited, and Colonel 
‘LONSDALE HALE believes that at the general meeting in March 
the gift will be declined as a ‘‘ white elephant.” It is satis- 
factory, however, to find that at present it is not shown 
how, by alterations, the chapel could meet all the needs of 
_the Institution. What is wanted by the Council is a site 
for additional buildings on the ground at present covered 
by the Dover House stables, contiguous to the southern 
end of the chapel, and money in aid of the erection of new 
buildings. Certainly the Institution is deserving of generous 
support from the country, and it would be preferable to 
pay, for new buildings than to transform Inico JonEs’s 
. ,WOrk, 


BinMINGHAM, or rather a small number of citizens, has 
- acted worthily in dealing with the General Hospital ques- 
tion. For years the existing building, which dates from 
1779, was found to be inadequate and risky. The com- 
-mittee’s reports are evidence of the anxiety of all connected 
with the administration about the dangers which no patch- 
ing could remove. Birmingham does not offer many sites 
for a new hospital on a large scale, and the best that could 
be obtained by the governors is one in St. Mary’s Square. 
Then came the question of finance. A Miss RyLanp 
bequeathed 25,o00/,, and it was calculated that the site of 
the existing building would realise 20,000/. But at least 
x15,000/, would be required with the most rigid economy, 
and as Mr. JosepH CHAMBERLAIN, M.P., from his own 
experience, believes that in building the contingencies 
_.always exceed the original estimate, he asked that at least 
100,900/, should be subscribed, in addition to the 45,000/. 
above mentioned. There were benevolent people who did 
not require to be persuaded by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, for 
, before a printed circular was sent out a sum of over 60,000/. 
was promised. Up to the end of last week about three 
{hundred of the citizens had contributed 75,1007, in sums 
varying from 5o/, to 5,000/. The mass of the inhabitants 
have yet to give their aid, and the committee will be acting 
wisely if they contemplate the erection of a hospital that 
-will cost more than 115,000/. With buildings of that class 
it is possible to be too economical, and it is evident all the 
-estimates have been pared down to the lowest fraction. gs 


Berore the Duke of RicHMonp’s commission on the 
water supply of London nearly five-and-twenty years ago 
‘Mr. Hassarp, C.E., brought forward a scheme for deriving 
water from the English lake district. Unfortunately his 
-advice was not taken, and it is now impossible to find 
another gathering ground with so many advantages. The 
anost eligible substitutes that remain, according to Mr. 
Wassarp, are to be found in parts of Mid Wales not far 
asunder comprising (1) the district around Lake Llangorse, 
about six miles from Brecon, that supplies the Usk ; (2) 
the district near Rhayader drained by the Claerwen ; 
(3) part of the district drained by the Wye; and (4) the 
district of the Ithon, Atan and Lagwy. From these sources 
a daily supply of 245,000,000 gallons could be obtained, 
and if in addition the New River and Kent Waterworks be 
calculated to supply 30,000,000 gallons, there are 275,000,000 


gallons, which can be easily increased to 300,000,000 
gallons if necessary. That quantity would afford 30 gallons 
daily for a population of ten millions, or double the number 
each now supplied in the metropolitan district. There are no 
engineering difficulties, as the sites for reservoirs are suit- 
able. For 122 miles the conduit would be masonry or 
tunnels with a fall of 9 inches a mile, and for the remaining 
404 miles it would consist of steel pipes 6 feet diameter, 
forming inverted syphons where valleys are crossed. Until 
the population exceeded seven millions a supply of 
210,000,000 gallons would be adequate, and the cost is 
estimated at fifteen and a quarter millions sterling. The 
water comes from a region that is about 500 feet above sea 
level, and in its unfiltered state is said to be equal to filtered 
water passing through London mains. The proposed 
service reservoirs at Stanmore, Barnet and Enfield would be 
of capacity for forty-four days’ supply. We can only give 
the foregoing brief summary of a scheme which is deserving 
of the most serious attention by the County Council and 
the inhabitants of London. The author, Mr. HAssARD, is 
an engineer who has had more than fifty years’ experience 
in dealing with hydraulic and other important engineering 
works on a large scale. His authority on any question of 
water supply is unquestionable, and when he says that the 
districts he has investigated are ‘“‘the nearest to the metro- 
pelis from which pure, uncoloured and uncontaminated 
water, at sufficient altitude to insure an effective supply by 
gravitation, can be obtained,” it may be concluded that he is. 
not overstating the case or reasoning without careful inves- 
tigation of other districts that remain unutilised but are of 
inferior importance. , 


An independent report has been prepared by Mr. 
JamMEs| ABERNETHY on the state of the works of the 
Manchester Ship Canal. After describing the effects of the 
severe floods and the measures taken to restore the damage,. 
he goes on to consider the completion of works. 
According to Mr. ABERNETHY, most of the dock locks, 
bridges, railways, &c., are so far advanced that the period 
for the completion of the canal is dependent upon the 
amount of excavation and dredging remaining to be executed. 
The formation of the approach channel at Eastham to 
insure a sufficient depth of water to accommodate the 
Ellesmere Port and Weaver traffic may be completed with 
the dredging plant supplied, or shortly to be supplied, by 
the end of May next. As regards the completion of the 
canal to the Weaver, as the total quantity of exeavation in 
this section was 11,073,827 cubic yards, of which 9,716,027 
cubic yards have been executed, and applying as a factor 
the quantity which has been hitherto excavated during an 
average month, this section of the canal may be opened for 
traffic by the end of May. Similar conditions apply to the 
section of canal up to the Salford and Manchester docks. 
Of the total quantity of excavation—viz., 32,761,948 cubic 
yards—21,636,086 cubic yards have been completed, and 
Mr. ABERNETHY sees no reason to doubt that the canal up 
to the docks at Manchester can be completed during the 
midsummer of next year. This will be satisfactory news not 
only to mechanics but to architects and builders. It is 
anticipated that numerous factories and warehouses will 
be erected close to the canal, and, in fact, the 
arrangements for building in many cases have beem 
depending on an authoritative statement about the comple- 
tion of the works. That is now given, and from the energy 
and enterprise shown by the directors and shareholders of 
the company, and especially since the people of Manchester 
are ready to be taxed in support of the canal, it can be 
assumed that the engineer’s anticipations will be realised. 


THE Kunstverein, or Art Union, is an institution which 
German and Austrian artists have reason to appreciate. The 
last report of the Salzburg Union suggests how much is done | 
through the agency of the Union. From the December 
exhibition 47 Austrian works were sold of the value of 
22,912 florins, or about 2,000/., besides 53 German works, 
valued at 14,553 florins, and 5 foreign works, worth 1,183 
florins, or, in all, 105 works of the value of 34,648 florins. 
It was found that 72 of the works were to remain in 
Austrian Hungary. The engraving given to the subscribers 
is Children at the Sea, by Herr Barrus, of Munich, after 
the picture by Professor Raupp. 
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LE BUREAU DE BIENFAISANCE. 


From the Wall painting in the Mairie of the XIX Arrondissement 
by HENRI GERVEX 
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STAIRCASE, HARROW. 
EDWARD S. PRIOR.M.A. Architect 
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THE HEBREW CONFERENCE HALL, 
WHITECHAPEL. 
Rebuilt 1890 - Reopened on Tuesday October 14th 


BERESFORD PITE, Architect 
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THE CATTLE MARKET. 


Fyom the Wall painting in the Mairie of the XIX Arvondissement 
by M. BLANCHON . 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
: SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 322._STAIRCASE, HARROW. ([(E. S. PRIOR, M.A.) 
NO. 323._STAIRCASE, WEYBRIDGE. [R. T. BLOMFIELD, M.A.} 
NO. 324._. ADDITIONS TO BOXLEY PARK. [JOHN BELCHER.] 
NO. 325._HEBREW CONFERENCE HALL, WHITECHAPEL. [(B. PITE.] 


LE BUREAU DE BIENFAISANCE. 
THE CATTLE MARKET. 


\ HEN the painting of the Bureau was first exhibited 
\ in Paris everybody who -saw it was astonished at 
the dour de force of M. GERVEX, by which a glass window 
and a glass screen were represented almost side by side. 
A more difficult feat was rarely attempted, but the success 
of the windows carried off much of the attention which 
should have been given to the group of figures. M. BLan- 
CHON has co-operated in the decoration of the Mairie with 
M. Gervex, and in the Cattle Market has well utilised the 
vertical lines of the buildings, blouses, &c., to form a 
contrast with the very different contours of the cattle. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


4 koe seventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 

The decease was announced of Mr. Richard Arthur Hill, of 
St. Leonards-on-Sea, Fellow, and also of the Baron von 
Schmidt, Vienna, Royal Gold Medallist. 

The PRESIDENT said they would regret to hear of the death 
ef their distinguished colleague, Baron von Schmidt, at the 
early age of sixty-six years. He had died full of honours, and 
having won the love and respect of all who knew him and came 
in contact with him, as he himself (the President) had had the 
happiness to do at Milan on the occasion of the competition for 
the west front of the cathedral. Not only Austria, but Europe, 
had lost in him one of the most distinguished of architects. 


Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT announced that Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, 
past vice-president, had been nominated as the recipient of 
the Royal Gold Medal, for his works as an architect. 

The PRESIDENT said that it was with more than ordinary 
pleasure that he rose to introduce Baron de Geymiiller, who 
had done them the honour to come all the way from Paris to 
ead the paper on “ Bramante and His School.” The Baron 
«would address them in their own native language, for he was 
‘equally familiar with all four of the chief European languages. 
in referring to the literary works of Baron de Geymiiller the 
‘President said they showed his researches and his sympathies 
-as well as the depth of his knowledge. The President par- 
‘ticularly alluded to two works, the one the “ Lives of the Du 
C€erceau Family of Architects,” the other on St. Peter’s, 
with its beautiful plates. The Baron observed that English 
architects now alone used the tower in civil buildings. This, he 
‘believed, was true, and if so the fact was a curious one. 

A paper was then read by Baron Henry de Geymiiller on 


©The School of Bramante, and its Expansion throughout 
Italy and the rest of Europe. 


Baron DE GEYMULLER, before beginning the description of 
‘ramante’s career and of the influence he exercised, indicated 
the place occupied by him in the architecture of the Renais- 
-sance in Italy. The development of that style might be con- 
-sidered to be due, above all, to the genius of four successive 
great masters—Brunelleschi, Leon Baptista Alberti, Bramante 
and Palladio. The first created Tuscan or Florentine Renais- 
sance ; Alberti gave ita more Roman and general character ; 
while in the hands of Bramante that style attained its complete 
-and most perfect development, and had been made by him not 
only to be an Italian style, but a style as to its decorative 
‘principles capable of being universal. Palladio in several 
‘respects had been one of the propagators of Bramante’s last 
manner, previously little known. 

Bramante was born in 1444 at Fermignano, near Urbino, 
‘the son of peasants. The only precise facts that could be 
ascertained of the first twenty-eight or thirty years of his life 
-were that, while studying painting, as well as architecture, he 
‘had for masters Piero della Francesca and Andrea Mantegna, 
the first men of that time, not only as painters, but as masters 
in perspective. For masters in architecture he had Lucianoda 
Laurana, the principal architect of the ducal palace at Urbino, 
and the master whose style in some measure most resembled 


that of Bramante; and Leon Baptista Alberti, who, as well as 
for the buildings erected from his designs, was famous for being 
the first modern writer on architecture. 

The author then followed Bramante to Lombardy, where he 
might possibly have been led in consequence of the relations 
existing between the families of the Dukes of Urbino and those 
of Milan, and where he was to reside as one of the ducal 
painters and engineers, This title was also possessed by 
Leonardo da Vinci, with whom Bramante lived side by side for 
about eighteen years. The two references to Bramante’s name 
in the writings of Leonardo, as well as the character of both 
those great men, permitted one to believe that their personal 
relations were rather cordial. 

The author then mentioned the principal buildings which 
could be attributed to Bramante, pointing out in them those 
parts which were of importance for the history of Bramante’s 
style, as well as that of the Renaissance. At Milan these 
buildings were the church of S. Maria presso San Satiro, often, 
but erroneously, attributed to a pretended elder Bramante, or 
Bramantino da Milano, who never existed, but who obtained 
his imaginary birth from a confusion made by Vasari between 
some of the works of Bramante da Urbino and those of one of 
his pupils, the Milanese Bartolomeo Suardi, called Bramantino. 
Other notable buildings of Bramante were the facade of a 
church at Abbiate Grasso, begun 1477, and the lower half of the 
Renaissance part in S. Maria delle Grazie, famous for the 
Cenacolo of Leonardo da Vinci in its refectory. The author 
believed that a door and three windows, executed about 1491, 
at the Como Cathedral, though never attributed to Bramante, 
ought to be assigned to him. After mentioning the Canonica 
di S. Ambrogio, Baron de Geymiiller referred to the complete 
list of all the buildings erected, or merely begun, by Bramante 
which he had already published some ten years ago, and pro- 
ceeded to show, by a letter from the Duke of Milan to 
his ambassadors at Florence and Rome, that Bramante was 
expected to be in the latter town in 1493, no doubt for 


the planning of the celebrated Palazzo della Cancelleria, begun 


in 1495 from his design. The downfall of Lodovico il Moro 
and the conquest of Milan by the French caused Bramante to 
settle at Rome in 1499 or 1500. In 1502 his famous circular 
Tempietto of S. Pietro in Montorio had been already finished, 
and was published by Palladio amongst the ancient monuments 
as the only modern edifice worthy to be compared with them. 
The author did not dwell long on the palaces of the Cancelleria 
and Giraud, which were still existing, as they were the best- 
known monuments of Bramante, and those by which generally 
at present an idea of his style was formed. He showed, how- 
ever, that this idea was very incomplete. From the study of 
the original designs, many fragments of which he had been 
fortunate enough to discover, he derived the true features of 
those buildings of Bramante which either were only begun, or 
so altered as to render them unrecognisable. He himself thus 
understood that the reproach of tameness or a want of apparent 
strength in the Orders which decorated those palaces, some- 
times made against Bramante, was more true in appearance 
than in reality, and in no wise applicable to the whole of 
Bramante’s style. He showed also that those buildings which 
by the principal writers of the sixteenth century were considered 
to have caused a revolution in architecture, and to be the 
beginning of the new style, formed precisely what he called 
Bramante’s z/tima maniera, or—Anglicised—“ last manner.” 
Of all these monuments that caused Bramante to be considered 
even by Michel Angelo as the greatest architect that lived 
since those of Ancient Rome, one single one, the Tempietto of 
S. Pietro in Montorio, though incomplete, was standing. It 
was so small in size that, as a mere chapel, it could give no idea 
of the whole style, which could only be derived either from a 
close study of the monuments and their alterations, or from the 
fragments of the original designs that had come to light, 
although not always in a sufficient number. The principal 
monuments of this last manner were St. Peter’s at Rome, the 
restcration of the Vatican Palace, the new Court of Law in the 
Via Giulia, probably Raphael’s own palace, and the Santa Casa 
at Loreto. 

Having already published in fac-simile the greater part of 
Bramante’s studies for St. Peter’s that he had hitherto been 
able to discover, the author did not describe fully-this mighty 
work, which he considered would have been, if erected accord- 
ing to Bramante’s design, not only the largest but also the most 
beautiful temple ever erected, uniting in it the glorious beauties 
of antique art, as well as some of the solemn impressions and 
aspirations of the Gothic style. He was convinced, after 
twenty-five years’ study of this matter, that neither at Athens 
nor at ancient Rome, nor ever since, had any architect equalled 
the harmony and grandeur of that evsemd/e, with its cupola 
rising above a Greek cross (not a Latin one, as so often printed 
on an incomplete examination of Serlio’s erroneous informa- 
tion), and accompanied with two, if not four, mighty towers at 
the extremities of the square base. The original designs 
showed how incomplete and erroneous was the principal infor- 
mation hitherto possessed on that subject ; as, for instance, the 
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belief that Bramante’s piers were too weak, and enclosed in 
existing ones as a kernel in its fruit. 

Some of the principal features of Bramante’s style, and 
particularly of his last manner, were then described by the 
author, who was of opinion that the influence of those cele- 
prated designs and models of Bramante had been iminense and 
immediate on older as well as younger masters. The designs 
for St. Peter’s influenced some elements in the numerous 
studies of Michel Angelo and Giuliano da Sangallo in the 
competition of 1516 for a new facade of S. Lorenzo at Florence. 
Bramante had for draughtsmen at the “fabric” of St. Peter’s, 
Peruzzi, Antonio da Sangallo the younger, and many others, 
while Raphael d’Urbino had been his favourite pupil and suc- 
cessor. Both the Sansovinos had been employed by him, and 
all distinguished architects of Italy at Rome became acquainted 
with his designs and models. Thus they had reproduced in 
their own buildings at Genoa, Verona and Venice parts of 
these designs and models which hitherto were believed to 
belong to their own invention. 

The death of Raphael, of Leo X. and the sack of Rome 
were events which contributed to disperse his pupils over Italy, 
whilst French architects went to Rome, where they became 
acquainted with the followers of Bramante’s last manner, as well 
as with the designs and models of the master himself. This 
was the case with Flemish as well as with Spanish and German 
artists, and thus the forms of the new style gradually spread 
over Europe. In numerous cases parts of their works reflect 
ideas taken from the designs of Bramante for the Vatican, St. 
Peter’s and other works. In this way Palladio, too, for whom 
the author professed an admiration equal to that exhibited in 
England, very often had become the propagator of ideas and 
forms belonging to Bramante in his last manner. 

In conclusion, some of the characteristics of Bramante’s 
art were described, the aim of which he considered to have 
been, in the highest sense of the word, “ perfection.” Bramante 
had had the fortune of having for masters the greatest artists 
then alive. Adding to the knowledge thus obtained that 
derived from nature by his study of proportions in the human 
body as well as that of the horse, on which subjects he wrote 
treatises now lost, Bramante became the most learned and 
scientific architect of his time. He always exactly knew for 
what reason he used a form. But he was also the one most 
endowed with the personal gift of creating that beauty which 
cannot be taught, and which the author designated Beauty by 
the grace of God. 

Thus the works of Bramante were (1) the result of all that 
science and knowledge of proportion teach, and (2) of the 
personal power of Bramante of creating beauty to a degree 
unsurpassed by any master before or after him, and extending 
as well to the majestic and powerful composition of the whole 
as to the most lovely and minute detail of his ever-charming 
ornaments. In Bramante, after more than a thousand years of 
efforts in Italy, a perfect harmony was obtained between the 
southern and the northern elements expressing laws of universal 
truth, and sufficiently too the legitimate freedom of personal 
individuality. 

A few words were added by the author on some of the 
methods by which architects at that time ‘obtained their pro- 
fessional training. 

Professor KERR proposed a vote of thanks to Baron de 
Geymiiller, The observations he would make must be taken 
guantum valeant, being on delicate historical ground. At the 
present time in England we were, as an end, drifting towards 
that state of things from which the Italian architects made their 
beginning. He meant that they were tending towards a reign 
of the universality of art, a principle that had not been recog- 
nised in the past, but which now was recognised. The prin- 
ciple of the oneness of art, which was equally useful and 
equally gracious, was acquiring great force amongst us now, 
Some of our leading architects were distinguishing themselves 
hs designers of what would a few years ago have been thought 
inferlor matters, and which would have been left to inferior 
designers. In the time of the Renaissance almost all architects 
were painters, sculptors or other artists, rather than architects. 
That was so in the case of Michel Angelo. Taking Bramante 
as atypical example, he might be considered as the leader of 
the great movement—and which we now were beginning to see 
was a great movement—of the application of Roman archi- 
tecture to Roman ground. Teutonic architecture never took 
hold in Italy to any great extent. It came to nothing there as 
compared to other parts of the Continent and England. Pro- 
fessor Kerr having referred to a new state of things after a 
period of decadence at the close of the Middle Ages, and 
having observed that he always found architecture was a very 
readable index of national aspirations, said it was necessary 
in that ambitious age, when there was a desire to erect great 
monumental structures, that an architecture commensurate with 
ideas of the age—ideas which were so exalted—should arise 
and reign. How was that to be done? Bramante, who took 
nothing fer granted, was distinguished by having devoted him- 
self mere earnestly thax amy other Italian architect to the study 


of the details of Roman architecture. He went to Rome for 
the purpose of examining, studying and sketching the old 
Roman remains. And Gramante was right, and they would 
see he was right if they considered what Roman architecture 
was. Roman architecture left off at the Coliseum, which was 
the ultimate application of the Roman Classic orders, as they 
might be termed, to the superficiation of a great building. 
Teuton or Gothic architecture was not known to the Italians, 
and therefore they went back to the point where architecture 
had left off. The new style was no sham, but a legitimate 
expression of architectural art, which gained great strength, 
had been carried on to the present day, and would continue to 
go forward, he ventured to say, for many generations. - Pro- 
fessor Kerr concluded with a word as to a lesson that might be 
learned from sucha man as Bramante. Baron de Geymiiller 
had perhaps heard of Queen Anne style. It was not so bad as 
the Baron evidently thought it to be. It was a stepping-stone 
from our very admirably revived Gothic to a new revived 
Classic. He advised students of architecture to study the old 
remains, and above all things, the mouldings. 

Colonel PRENDERGAST seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he esteemed it a privilege to do so, not only on account of 
the distinguished person who had addressed them, but because 
he had been looking forward to the paper for two years and a 
half. Inthe course of his remarks, Colonel Prendergast said 
that James Fergusson had urged on them that in the period 
of architecture so eloquently described to them that evening 
was the pith in which salvation was to be found, There was 
now a thirst for Italian architecture. It was to be seen in 
nearly every house, mixed up, of course, with evidences of the 
“plush” period. That, however, was a passing phase, and the 
time was coming when there would be a desire for something 
better and more refined. They would find nothing more 
refined in character than in the works of Bramante, brought 
before them that evening. Alberti and Palladio had gone to 
the same source of inspiration as Bramante, but their work was 
quite distinct from Bramante. In the rooms of the Cancelleria. 
there was everything we wanted in this country. Nothing was. 
heavy. All was delicate and bright and light. 

Professor BALDWIN BROWN supported the vote Baron 
de Geymiiller, he said, had spoken of Bramante’s design for St. 
Peter’s as one of the noblest ever devised by the brain of man. 
It was a little interesting that the same idea of a Gréek cross 
with a central dome came before the mind of Wren, for St. 
Paul’s, but unfortunately neither of these colossal architects 
were permitted to carry out their idea. It still remained for 
an architect of the present time to carry it out. Nowadays, 
when they were casting about for a truly monumental form of 
church, he hoped some architect would be able to work out the 
idea in some grand Protestant church of the future. 

. Mr. STATHAM said the Baron had referred to a remarkable 
engraving inthe British Museum. Butthere were three others 
about 18 inches by 12 inches. These showed a composition of 
two wings connected by a triumphal arch. The two wings 
were treated absolutely diversely, but were the same in mass 
and size. He hoped the Baron would not tell him that these 
engravings were spurious, but even ifthey were not Bramante’s, 
they were of his period. 

Mr. ARTHUR CATES said that the lecturer had done good 
service in urging the necessity of studying detail. It had been: 
too long neglected by modern Classic architects. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Baron DE GEYMULLER, in replying, said he had not seen 
the engravings spoken of by Mr. Statham. They were, 
perhaps, the same as those in the print-room at the Louvre ins 
Paris, which were certainly etched by Bramante, but not. 
entirely his work. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


T a meeting of the Birmingham Architectural Association: 
held on January 27, the question of better art training 

for architectural students was the subject of a discussion 
which was opened by Mr. E. R. Taylor, head-master of the 
School of Art. Mr. Taylor argued that the artistic education: 
of an architect was of the greatest importance, and should be 
wide and sound, and that as it was his artistic abilities which: 
would alone distinguish him from the engineer and builder no- 
pupil should be articled until he had given proof of his 
possession of such abilities, and that for this some part of the 
elementary educational course and examination should precede 
the pupilage. Mr. Taylor discussed at considerable length the 
examination scheme of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and of the Architectural Association’s London educational 
scheme, and pointed out that in both too little emphasis is laid 
on the artistic part of the profession, and he then gave in 
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detail a scheme for the art education of architects divided into 
elementary and advanced parts, and embracing study in free- 
hand and model drawing, geometry, colour design, proportion, 
modelling, light and shade, and the history of art, and pointed 
out the way in which such a scheme could be carried out at 
the School of Art, at the same time that the Architectural 
Association classes gave the technical education required to 
supplement the office routine work. Among those who took 
part in the discussion were Sir T. Martineau, who, as a member 
of the committee of the School of Art, said he should welcome 
any scheme which brought the school and the profession more 
closely together. Mr. T. Naden, president of the Architectural 
Association, said that his experience had proved the value of 
the School of Art training to be very great, and that he hoped 
Mr. Taylor’s remarks would reach the Royal Institute of 
British Architects’ Council. Mr. H.R. Lloyd proposed that in 
order to give practical effect to Mr. Taylor’s valuable 
suggestions, they should be submitted to a committee for 
careful consideration, and after some comments from Mr. 
W. Hawley Lloyd (vice-president), and from Mr. Newton and 
Mr. Freeman Smith and others, this course was agreed to, and 
a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. E. R. Taylor for 
his able paper. : 


GLASGOW BRIDGE. 


HE sub-committee of the Glasgow Corporation on Glasgow 
Bridge have stated that at a meeting on January 23 the 
report by* Sir William Arrol of his examination of Glasgow 
Bridge, dated January 19, 1891, following on the reports by 
Mr. G. M. Cunninghame, C.E., Edinburgh, was considered by 
them, and they agreed to recommend in terms of these reports. 
In his first report Mr. Cunninghame wrote :—“ In terms of 
the? remit to me by the Town Council of Glasgow, of date 
March 4,71889, copy of which was sent me by Mr. Carrick, 
along with the plan and sections therein referred to, I have the 
honour to report as follows :—I have carefully considered the 
plan and sections sent, and have minutely examined the 
bridge, I find no appearance whatever of any sinking in the 
foundations, the masonry of the piers being without a flaw. The 
cutwaters of the piers, the outer spandrel walls, the ringheads or 
outer arch stones and the parapets are of granite, the other 
portions of the piers and arches being of freestone. There are 
numerous cracks in the freestone parts of the arches, running 
longitudinally through them, but there is no appearance of any 
crushing of the stones. These cracks seem to me to have been 
caused by the vibration arising from the heavy loads which 
were formerly taken over the bridge. I do not, however, 
attach much importance to them, as none of the arch stones are 
in the least displaced. I did not observe a crack in any part of 
the granite. The real question as to the stability of the bridge is 
one entirely connected with the security of the foundations. 
The piers of the bridge, according to the drawings of Mr. 
Telford, are founded on piles about 12 feet in length, the outer 
rows being about 15 feet long. On the top of these piles cross 
sleepers were laid, and then two layers of planking, on which 
the stonework of the bridge is founded. Had no alteration 
taken place in the bed of the river the bridge might have 
remained secure for many years, but the deepening of the 
channel, both immediately above and below it, and the con- 
sequent deepening of the channel through the arches, has 
entirely changed its condition. I find that, at a distance of 
only 50 feet above the bridge, the bed of the river, in line of 
the four northmost piers, is slightly below the level of the 
‘stonework of these piers, while at a distance of 50 feet below 
the bridge it is very considerably below the level of the bottom 
of the stone foundations. Underneath the bridge itself the 
piers have been so far protected by rubble and concrete bags 
around them ; still, in the centre of each of the five northmost 
arches the bed of the river is deeper than the lowest course of 
the masonry foundations. Considering that the bed of the 
river at this part consists almost entirely of fine sand, with an 
admixture of clay and mud, this is not a state of matters which 
should be allowed to remain. The real risk to the bridge 
arises from the danger which might be caused by a block of 
ice forming above it, and crushing through the arches in such 
a way as to destroy or undermine the piles on which the bridge 
stands ; the same danger may arise from any obstruction taking 
place in any of the arches, and causing a scour through them. 
My attention has therefore been specially directed as to how 
the foundations can be so secured as to be free from any 
damage arising from the above or similar causes, and it is with 
regret that I have come to the conclusion that, consistent with 
the maintenance of the navigation, the existing piers cannot be 
sufficiently protected, and that the only effectual remedy is to 
take down the bridge and found it on the rock, which we know 
to be at a depth of about 85 feet below high-water of ordinary 
Spring tides. I have the less hesitation in recommending this 
course as the bridge is admittedly too narrow for the great 
amount of traffic now passing over it.” 


Mr. Cunninghame subsequently wrote on September 29, 
1890 :—“ As instructed, I have again made a careful inspection 
of Glasgow Bridge, and have taken cross sections of the river 
on the same lines as those taken in former years. To avoid 
confusion, I have only laid down on the sections sent herewith 
the lines indicating the bed of the river as in 1889 and as in 
August this year. These show that while above, or on the east 
side of the bridge, very little alteration has taken place in the 
river bed, underneath the bridge itself, and immediately to the 
west of it, there is a continuous deepening of the channel, in 
some instances to a rather serious extent. In regard to the 
bridge itself, I cannot detect any alteration since I examined it 
last year. The cracks in the arch stones referred to in my 
former report have not increased in any degree, Generally, I 
adhere to the opinion I expressed in my last report.” 

Sir William Arrol wrote :—“In reply to your letter of De- 
cember 9 in reference to the widening and strengthening of 
Glasgow Bridge, I have examined the bridge and the river-bed 
as far as I could, and from all the information that I could get 
I am satisfied that it would be impossible either to widen or 
strengthen the bridge satisfactorily in its present condition. 
From the nature of the material in the bed of the river it would 
be impossible either to underpin or underbuild it, as has been 
done in some other cases, or to attempt to strengthen it by 
putting concrete around the piers; it would only increase the 
danger of setting up a scour and undermine the foundations of 
the piers, as I find there is'a considerable scour behind the 
concrete bags that were put in some time ago, and should there 
be any temporary obstruction on the piers, such as a steamer, 
or ice or timber getting jammed across the bridge, it might take 
away any of the piers in a day’s time, as I have personally seen 
the bed of the river scoured 11 feet in one night within 
50 feet of the bridge. I have read Mr. Cunninghame’s report, 
and I entirely concur in all that he has said, and that the only 
satisfactory way of dealing with the bridge would be its entire 
removal, and erecting a new bridge with its foundations to the 
rock.” 

It was agreed to recommend that it be remitted to Mr. 
Cunninghame, with power to him to adopt such measures and 
execute such repairs as he might find necessary in connection 
with the piers and foundations of Glasgow Bridge. 

The reports were adopted. 


WOOD AND STONE CARVING:* 


B* wood and stone carving I understand that part of sculp- 

ture usually employed in conjunction with architecture, 
and which practically all architecture uses as one of the means 
by which its effect is obtained. Why carving has received 
this universal and continuous sanction is a matter of consider- 
able interest to both architects and sculptors; for in this 
these arts are most intimately in contact, and the inter- 
lacing of one with the other is practised. Wherever archi- 
tecture in any form exists, there also is found its attendant 
carving. As the reasons for this are most probably appertaining 
to architecture, it is no doubt becoming in the sculptor to 
approach the question with proper modesty. I think it does 
not affect the building side of architecture, but the zsthetic— 
that which deals with the growth of one part from another, and 
the placing together of harmonious forms. And it thus groups 
with the design the arrangement of mouldings and those parts 
of architecture which, while being unnecessary for purposes 
connected with stability, are yet required to gratify the eye and 
mind by satisfying an aspiration for reasonable and beautiful 
structure and form, which is as well founded a requirement for 
the zesthetic comfort as conformity with the laws of gravitation 
is for the physical. Taking the instance of the capital, the 
requirement is not so much from the building point of view ; 
but the form and treatment this feature receives is rather due 
to the endeavour to give at this point the emphasis feit to be 
required, while at the same time showing a pleasant growth of 
one part into the other. 

Carving is a part of the general scheme of proportion, form, 
light and shade of the building, which being carried on through 
the scheme of mouldings, is emphasised and punctuated by the 
carving ; the same faculties are called into play in each, and 
knowledge in one can no doubt be readily applied to the other; 
the distinction is that while mouldings give straight or con- 
tinuous lines or curves, carving gives broken masses of light 
and shade and patches of texture, and gives interest to requited 
parts, and that while mouldings mainly consist of the working 
out of prescribed curves and surfaces, carving invites the treat- 


ment of form of a freer nature. It has also the advantage of 


the appearance of the thought and its expression being presented 
together, and in the drift of the tool presenting a charm as 
showing actual cuts expressive of active thought guiding their 


* A paper read by Mr. W. S. Frith, at the meeting of the 
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production. By giving an approach to the representation of 
nature, it catches the eye and rivets the attention in a manner 
that form other than that suggestive of natural objects does not. 

The possession of this means of effect, in addition to form 
more or less geometrical, provides, it may be said, a fuller 
palette to the artist than mere geometry or masonry would supply, 
and assists him in that grouping, connecting and accentuating 
of effects which is necessary in all art, and which brings about 
that singing together of parts which we call harmony. It pro- 
vides the architect with a variety of forms graduating from 
those little different to masonry to those in which form may be 
treated in the freest manner that nature or art can sanction. 

Where carving shall be rigid, where less restrained, and 
where freedom can be given, and to what degree, is the essential 
artistic question ; but who shall prescribe in this matter? To 
lay down laws in art is no doubt useful to students, but the 
artist usually forgets them. With reference to this receiving 
sufficient consideration, I think very much greater attention 
should be given to it than is now the rule, and that so essential 
a matter in design might receive a more distinguished place 
than it at present holds. The ornaments that have been used 
for the last few centuries might have a rest, and some attempt 
at real design be made; it is no doubt best to keep to those 
things which have been proved successful in the past until we 
get something at least equal in the present ; but, while. waiting 
for this, we continue to carve prescribed forms, and the question 
of original design is neglected. 

The mine from which previous motives for design have been 
drawn is surely open yet, and the wealth of nature not yet 
exhausted. In, however, our studies from nature it has to be 
remembered that a purely imitative, realistic representation 
carries the mind of the observer through the imitation to the 
object represented. With a photograph, for instance, the 
attention is given to the person or scene presented, the photo, 
if good, escaping attention. In carving, however, we do not 
wish the conception to be entirely of the object represented, 
but rather for the attention to be held awhile by the building. 
This supplies one reason for conventional treatment ; another 
consists in the fact that natural forms likes leaves and flowers, 
which bear small lights and shadows and thin edges, require 
considerable treatment to make them seem in any way to 
belong to the building. And some ages have concurred in 
thinking they should be in some degree (certainly various 
degrees) conventionalised. I am not at all sure whether, in 
this respect, the Assyrian reliefs, in the suggestions of treat- 
ment they offer, are not in parts superior to the Parthenon 
frieze. Of course the position occupied and function performed 
by the carving has much to do with this matter, and for some 
positions or purposes absolutely realistic work may be best, 
though this, I think, occurs very rarely. 

One important rule in the application of carving is, that 
when completed the architectural features around shall have 
increased in value. I recall an instance of a man who designed 
and carved, and beautifully carved (as far as cutting most 
difficult stone goes), some ribbons and flowers over a door, with 
the result that you could not look at the doorway because of 
the little black holes in the carving which dazzled the eyes. 
This was owing to lack of knowledge in light and shade ; if the 
black holes gave greater contrast, and in sum an effect over- 
powering that afforded by the grey shadow and the light on 
the mouldings, the carving must start forward and the general 
effect be injuriously disturbed. 

With reference to wood-carving, the adaptability of the 
material has, I am afraid, led to the loss of much of its dis- 
tinctive character, which in the hands of an artist would be 
capable of wise and fruitful use. Anything can be carved in 
wood, which is probably the earliest material used for sculpture. 
The questions, however, arise whether works having great 
thought and labour expended in their production should be 
rendered in a material so easily destroyed; whether works 
depending for their effect upon subtle gradations of light and 
shade are suitable for this material ; and whether the basis for 
wood-carving should be- the imitation of stone or marble- 
work. "The wood-carving of the Perpendicular period occurs to 
me as being suggestive of the direction in which much could be 
accomplished in design. The simplicity of the means by 
which beautiful effects can be obtained, the great variety and 
the freedom with which these effects can be rendered, and the 
perfect display of the silky surface of the wood, commend this 
treatment very strongly. The Indian wood-carving also is 
worth attention, from the way in which the rich colour of the 
wood is used as an important factor in the design. That wood- 
carving which aims at the production of form alone, as it neces- 
sarily ignores the material, is probably best considered as 
wood-sculpture, and would thus conform to the general rules 
governing sculpture, whether in wood, stone, bronze, or marble. 
In every case the study of light and shade, of the beauty, 
variety and fitness of form for the purpose to be fulfilled, 
together with a knowledge of the qualities of the materials in 
which these are to be rendered, are the operating means by 
which the full value of the contribution obtainable from 
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carving can be realised, for the performance of its office of 
completing and giving point to the effects of the beautiful aré 
of architecture. 


THE ART OF THE LOW COUNTRIES. 


N Saturday evening Mr. W. D. M‘Kay, R.S.A,, lectured 
in the National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh, to the Art 
Students’ Association on the subject of “ The Art of the Low 
Countries.” At the outset he pointed to the interesting nature 
of the subject, especially to Scottish art students, seeing our 
own art had been largely indebted to the painters of Belgium 
and Holland. He divided the three centuries of Flemish art 
into three periods—the realistic, the transitional and the great 
era of Rubens and Vandyke—and proceeded to give in some 
detail a description of the great masterpiece of Hubert and Jan 
Van Eyck, The Mystic Lamé, in the church of St. Baron at. 
Ghent. He alluded to the immediate successors of Van Eyck, 
especially to Van der Goes, who was known by one authentic 
work only, but who was supposed by many to be the painter of 
the Trinity College Church pictures at Holyrood. He spoke 
of Van der Weyden and his greater pupil Memling, describing 
in detail his picture of Zhe Mystic Marriage of St. Catherine 
in the Hospital of St. John at Bruges, and closed the first 
period with allusion to the work of Thierry Bouts and Geerardt 
David. The second period he described as mainly interesting 
as a preparation for the third. With the exception of Quentin 
Matsys, who opened it, no artist of this epoch could take rank 
with the great masters of the first period. He gave some 
account of the work of Matsys as seen in the great triptychs of 
The Legend of St. Anne and The Entombment, in the museums 
of Brussels and Antwerp. He spoke of the neglect which befe} 
this great artist, who was a staunch Fleming, because of the 
popularity of the new methods brought from beyond the Alps 
by the Italianised Flemings, Mabuse, Van Orley, Coxie and 
Floris, making allusion to a somewhat analogous movement in 
our own time and country. Without fully entering on the third 
or greatest epoch, he gave some account of the state of Flemish 
art (by this time centred in Antwerp) at its opening. He 
showed the necessity for the incorporation of the art knowledge 
of Italy if the school was to attain to a higher level, and how 
this had been effected by the artists of the Transitional period. 
He showed, finally, how the triumph of Protestantism in 
Holland and the Catholic reaction in Belgium conditioned the 
art of the two countries during the great epoch when we had, 
side by side, the last genuine Catholic art and a school with 
new ideals and based on new conditions of thought—that art 
of Holland which had so largely influenced modern painting. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE.* 
By G. AITCHISON, A.R.A. 


(Concluded from page 75.) 


he 532 A.D. Justinian began the rebuilding of Constantine’s 

basilica of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople. This cathedral 
been burnt down in a riot between the partisans of the rival 
charioteers. The colours used by the charioteers in the Roman 
circus were white, blue, red and green ; but at Constantinople 
blue and green, called Venetus and Prasinus, seem only to have 
been mentioned. The bulk of the people seem to have adopted 
one or the other of these two colours as a political as well as 
an ecclesiastical badge. The blues were the partisans of 
Justinian, the greens of the descendants of Theodosius, and 
as the blues were in favour of the reigning Emperor, and 
believed in his orthodoxy, they considered that their zeal on 
his behalf should cover all their crimes and misdemeanours.. 
Robbery, murder and arson were perpetrated by bands of 
robbers under the blue badge, and mostly with impunity. The 
father of the Empress Theodora was the Emperor Justins: 
bear-ward ; and when he died, leaving his widow and three: 
daughters penniless, the widow appealed to the ‘“‘fancy” in the- 
circus to continue the employment to her new husband, and 
thus to provide for her and her family. This appeal was. 
received by the greens with contempt, by the blues with com- 
passion, and they elected the new husband as. their keeper of? 
the beasts. Theodora and her elder sister were brought up as. 
actresses, and her genius led her to beacomic one, After 
she became Empress she always protected the blues and) 
persecuted the greens. A riot took place at the conclusion of 
the games on the Ides of January 532, and some of the rioters, of 
both colours, were executed. Thereuponthe two factions joined, 
elected anew Emperor, and afterhaving burnt down about half the 
city, besieged the Emperor inhis palace. Justinian was about to. 
fly; but by the remonstrance of Theodore and his general,. 
Belisarius, he consented to remain, and allowed Belisarius to- 
quell the riot, called the “nika.” Belisarius, Mundus and 


* The opening lecture of this year’s course at the Royal Academy. 
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Narses forced their way into the hippodrome where the people 
were crowning the new Emperor Hypatius, and butchered the 
bulk of them ; thirty thousand people are said to have perished 
in these riots. Forty days afterwards the site of the new 
cathedral had been cleared, and the rebuilding was begun under 
the directions of two Asiatic Greek architects or mechanicians, 
Anthemius of Tralles and Isodore of Miletus, from the model 
of Anthemius. The Cathedral to Sta. Sophia, Holy Wisdom 
-or the Word of God, was completed by ten thousand workmen 
'n about six years, and its cost is estimated at a million pounds 
sterling, 

You see by the plan that the nave consists of a square, over 
which is the great dome with semicircular apses at the eastern 
and western ends of the square. On each of the great apses 
are two subsidiary apses, and what we should cali a “ choir” 
projects from the centre of the eastern apse, but with the 
Byzantines the nave was the choir, and the choir was the 
sanctuary or bema. There are aisles on both sides of the 
cathedral, the middle parts of which form the transepts. These, 
however, are hidden from view by the screens of columns to the 
north and south, so that the cross is only apparent from the 
plan. In front of the cathedral there is a narthex, “the reed,” 
so called from its narrowness, and an exonarthex. The narthex 
was used by the catechumens or scholars not yet fully initiated 
into the holy faith, and by penitents guilty of backsliding, both 
of whom were not allowed to enter into the body of the church 
during the service. 

It was a brilliant idea of Anthemius to employ pendentives 
on so grand a scale, and although the use of pendentives as we 
have seen was not: novel, it was so to the unarchitectural con- 
temporaries of Anthemius. Procopius, who had been the 
secretary of Belisarius, and was afterwards made a senator and 
prefect of Constantinople, has given some account of the build- 
ing and appearance of Sta.Sophia. Speaking of its centre part 
he says :—“ As the arches are arranged in a quadrangular figure, 
the stonework between them takes the shape of a triangle; the 
lower angle of each triangle, being compressed between the 
shoulders of the arches, is slender, while the upper part becomes 
wider as it rises in the space between them, and énds against 
the circle which rises thence, forming there its remaining 
angles. A spherical-shaped dome standing upon this circle 
makes it exceedingly beautiful ; from the lightness of the build- 
ing it does not appear to rest upon a solid foundation, but to 
cover the place beneath as though it were suspended from 
heaven by the fabled golden chain.” (Procopius “On_ the 
Buildings of Justinian,” lib. 1 ) 

This splendid discovery in the art of doming is, as I said 
before, considered by M. De Verneille to be the distinguishing 
mark of Byzantine architecture in the West. Besides this 
prime invention, many minor constructive improvements were 
made. The Corinthian capitals, which in Diocletian’s Palace 
bore the arches directly on them, were no longer fit for car- 
rying great weights when the pier carried by them was as wide 
or wider than the abacus, as the thin abacus of a Corinthian 
capital would have broken. A squatter capital was therefore 
used, mostly of a cup-like shape or a square, bevelled off into a 
circle, just as you see a pile bevelled to get on the ring. The 
capitals were not cut into deeply, but were mostly covered 
with surface ornament of the Byzantine acanthus or of basket- 
work. There are, however, capitals of the fifth century that 
have the angles carved in high relief, and old Classic caps were 
used, but mostly with a block over them. We by no means 
find in Byzantine architecture the artistic perfection of the best 
period of Greek, nor do we find the majestic dignity of the 
Augustan period of Roman ; the profiles want vigour and style, 
and the mouldings are also wanting in character and beauty, 
and too much resemble those used by a cheap marble mason to 
save labour and material. There is, too, in Byzantine archi- 
tecture a lack of perception for the finest proportion, though 
Procopius pays Sta. Sophia the following left-handed compli- 
ment :—“It is distinguished by indescribable beauty, for it 
excels both in its size and in the harmony of its proportion, 
having no part excessive and none deficient; being more 
magnificent than ordinary buildings, and much more elegant 
than those which are out of proportion.” 

Where ornament is used, it wants that perfection of grace 
that Greek ornament had, though it is freer and more varied in 
design, and some of its acanthus work is effective, elegant and 
beautiful. The ornamental parts, however, are too frequently 
wholly covered with ornament of nearly the same weight. In 
the interiors of Byzantine buildings the eye is fascinated by the 
colour, the walls being wholly covered with beautiful marbles, 
often inlaid in superb patterns, and the domes and vaults with 
glass mosaic: in short, it was the decoration of the days of 
Imperial Rome, only instead of the ideal forms of beauty por- 
trayed in gods and goddesses, heroes and nymphs, we have 
“ grisly saints and martyrs hairy.” Perhaps, too, the judgment 
is somewhat warped by the lovely materials employed. The 
outsides of early Byzantine buildings are mostly left to take 
care of themselves, though an inclination to this method was 
characteristic of the post-Augustan architecture of Rome, and 


is a favourite programme for obtaining excellence in the present 
day. The later buildings, called by some “neo-Byzantine,” 
have always high drums to the domes ; they are almost hideous 
outside, and contrast most unfavourably with the plainness of 
the earlier buildings. But, for all this, I think we may say that 
Roman architecture had at last logically advanced to a purely 
arched and domed construction, and had clothed that con- 
struction with a new system of moulding and of ornament, so 
as to form a distinct architectural style. In the present day 
all the architects of Christendom are striving to find out what 
will take the fancy of the people. Each architect has so far 
mastered one of the bygone styles as to have rendered it 
flexible in his hands, so that he can mould the style to the 
wants and uses of the present day. (We get every past style 
admirably paraphrased, if we except Greek and the work of the 
sculptor-architects of the early Italian Renaissance.) If the 
varieties of styles be considered, ranging as they do from pre- 
historic architecture through the solid marble architecture of 
Greece, the veneered architecture of Rome and Byzantium, 
through the Saracenic, Gothic and Renaissance styles, and 
their endless schools, this must be looked on as no small 
achievement. Still, we have to make the one step forward 
which will captivate the sense of beauty and esthetic fitness 
that we think must be floating in the minds of the public, and 
thus lay the foundation of a new style, which our successors 
may improve upon and perfect. We especially want to give to 
the new materials employed, particularly to iron, some vigorous 
stamp of architectural beauty. 

The late Mr. H. H. Richardson, of America, gave a Byzan- 
tine air to some of his buildings, and adopted or adapted some 
Byzantine forms and ornament, and some of you may have 
heard Professor Babcock’s eulogy on the new Byzantine archi- 
tecture of America, ; 

It is not so much, however, as a style to be paraphrased, as 
a valuable study to be pursued, that I am drawing your atten- 
tion to it, though if iron were eliminated there are few bygone 
styles that are so capable of being now used, and are in many 
respects so satisfactory. It looks stable, grand and simple, 
and we are by no means bound to perpetuate its poor mould- 
ings or semi-barbaric figures. We want architecture, not 
archeology. 

We see that the Byzantine architects and sculotors were 
full of resources, both constructional and artistic. The dome, 
“pendent by subtle magic” on its four pendentives, was a 
prime invention—I say invention—because though it may 
have been known for centuries, no one had before dared to use 
it on a grand scale. We say wrought-iron girders are an 
invention of the nineteenth century, though they were used in 
the third century at Caracalla’s Baths—heavy abutments had 
to be provided to resist the thrust of pendentives, domes and 
semi-domes. Many of the curious flat apses with which 
Byzantine architecture abound were made to that end, though 
flat apses had been used very much earlier. All sorts of 
ingenious devices were used to save centreing and its shoring, 
as I shall show you, and when the capitals of columns were 
required to be large and heavy to support immense super- 
structures new forms and new adaptations of ornament had to 
be used. Mr. Ruskin and Mr. W. Morris have both been 
eloquent on Byzantine architecture. The latter went so far as 
to say publicly that the interior of Sta. Sophia was, in his 
opinion, the most beautiful in the world ; and Professor Lewis 
in his preface to Procopius’s “ Buildings of Justinian” says :— 
‘“‘ Earthquakes and faults of construction occasioned the re- 
building of the great dome; but it still crowns after a trial of 
more than 1,300 years, one of the most beautiful buildings in 
existence.” I shall tell you what I think hereafter. 

There is no recipe for invention. It is a gift, but when the 
elements of architecture have been learnt, there seems to me no 
better exercise as a preliminary to invention than studying how: - 
former architects adapted old forms to new wants, how they: 
solved the new problems of construction that were forced upon, 
them, and how they artistically treated those new constructive 
forms, so as to bring them within the pale of architecture, nor a 
better study for sculptors than how to adapt the old ornament 
to the new forms until they can invent new ornament for them. 

Greek architecture was purely an artistic invention; the 
constructive principle was that of Egypt and Stonehenge. The 
Romans seem at first to have copied as well as they could the 
debased Greek architecture of their day, to have introduced 
such alterations as would make every part conform to a general 
rule, and to alter the zsthetic part so as to make it more in 
accordance with their coarse taste and love of magnificence. 
After a time the arch was found to be too convenient to be dis- 
regarded, and gradually superseded its older and more dignified 
riva}, the lintel. As soonas vaulting came into general use, the 
thrusts had to be counteracted, for even supposing that the 
vaults when set had no thrust, this was not the case when they 
were green. 

You can see how the halls or compartments in large vaulted 
buildings, such as the Baths, were arranged so as to act as 
counterpoises to one another. When groined vaults were 
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adopted, projecting piers were brought out at the angles of each 
chamber, and arches sprang from them next the walls, so as to 
provide abutments for the diagonal thrusts of the groins ; where 
they were used in an apartment higher than the rest, the lower 
part of the wall was abutted by deep walls and by vaulted 
recesses, but above these, where the outer walls were compara- 
tively thin, buttresses were used, as in the case of the tepidaria 
of all the Baths, and the nave of the Basilica of Maxentius. In 
the West, before the emergence of the Byzantine style, the 
half-domes of apses were abutted by enclosing them in solid 
half-squares, the angles of which acted as buttresses. 

The walls of circular domed structures were either of enor- 
mous thickness or else the structures were made square outside 
to get abutments at the angles. We see no signs of any great 
organic adyance in construction after the invention of groined 
vaults until we come to the Baths of Constantine, where the 
groined vaults of the building in front of the laconicum are 
abutted by shallow apses without solid angles; here we find 
the prototype of subsequent Byzantine constructions. We 
know, too, that as these great tepidaria of the Baths wanted 
lofty arches to the recesses both for effect and light, the 
entablatures between the columns disappeared, and the columns 
were merely shores with a strip of entablature above them to 
help support the groins of the vault—I say help because the 
entablatures then became lintels. When the architect of 
Caracalla’s Baths wanted to make his celebrated solar cell, 2.2. 
a covered swimming-bath lit from above, he could not vault it, 
or he would have blocked out the light from the tepidarium, 
so he hit upon the original scheme of carrying the flat roof and 
ceiling by means of wrought-iron girders, forestalling the modern 
English invention by some 1,600 years. 

It is possible that at some future time churches and cathe- 
drals may be wanted whose plan and arrangements are 
adapted to the Protestant ritual. In the Byzantine churches we 
have every sort of plan that can well be imagined—circular, 
octagonal, square, trefoil, quatrefoil, cruciform —of many 
varieties and of that form which the Byzantines called “in the 
shape of a circus,” but which we call “in the form of a 
basilica,” and these Byzantine churches might give hints for 
what is wanted for a true Protestant church or cathedral. Two- 
storeyed museums, picture and sculpture galleries may some 
day be wanted to show the works exhibited in their lower rooms 
instead of concealing them, and many Byzantine devices might 
give us hints how to do this. 

The Byzantine churches were constructed of all sorts of 
materials, but mainly of burnt brick, and roofed in all sorts of 
ways, from the common truss of perishable and inflammable 
wood to the permanent vault or dome of brick, and in Syria 
another form of roofing was used, z¢. vast slabs of stone were 
supported on arches and formed the ceiling, and supported the 
rubble terraces that acted as roofs. 

If we owed that Bulgarian peasant, Oupravda, afterwards 
called Justinian, a debt of gratitude for nothing else, we owe it 
to him for having Sta. Sophia built without wood, as well as for 
the excellent construction of the fortifications (which have 
lasted to the present day) of the Castle of Edessa on the 
Euphrates. We who are Londoners living in a brick district 
naturally take the greatest interest in vaults and domes of 
brick, as we have the materials at hand without the expense of 
carriage from a distance, besides being more familiar with 
brick-construction, not to speak of brickwork having a flavour 
of the locality. Vaults and domes naturally took their rise in 
treeless countries. The old proverb says, ‘‘ Necessity is the 
mother of invention,” and where good timber was not to be 
had some other means of covering had to be devised. We see 
how the people of Persia and Mesopotamia contrived to cover 
their buildings with vaults and domes almost without centreing 
from having no other means of roofing. (Strabo, Lib. 16, 
cap. i. p. 5), speaking of Babylon, says:—‘‘ Whence among the 
seven wonders of the world are reckoned this wall and the 
hanging gardens .. . the garden consists of vaulted terraces, 
raised one above another, and resting upon cube-shaped 
pillars. ... The pillars, the vaults and the terraces are con- 
structed of baked brick and asphalte,” and, in speaking of the 
city, he says :—“ All the houses are vaulted on account of the 
want of timber. For the country is bare, a great part of it is 
covered with shrubs, and produces nothing but the palm.” 

Now and then in London we see a vaulted church ora 
vaulted halJ, but the greater part of our buildings are only walls 
with a wooden roof. Even St. Paul’s would present us with the 
lantern on a lime-kiln if the wooden dome were burnt, and the 
fall of the timber did not bring down the cone. Ware says :— 
“Tt is the roof that makes the house,” and it is pitiable to 
think that a fire would reduce nearly all our great buildings to 


the state of walls, for most of the great vaulted constructions” 


we simulate are built by us of Jath-and-plaster. The great 
Ahmed-Ibn-Toulon showed his wisdom in forcing his Coptic 
architect to build his mosque at Cairo of burnt brick, saying 
that every other material perished by fire or water. When we 
recollect what architecture does for a country we ought to insist 
that our national buildings should be built of burnt brick and 
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vaulted with the same material, so that when our Empire has 
passed away there may be remnants left of our former 
greatness. 

You all know that I am a great advocate for the architectural 
use of iron, but under the destructive influence of fire iron is 
even more ruinous to structures than wood itself, and stone 
and marble calcine or split to pieces. 

The value of the past is in the priceless lessons it can give 
us for present use. The study of Virgil gave the world the 
‘ Divina Commedia” of Dante, and the study of the written 
masterpieces of antiquity the present literature of Europe ; the 
study of the fragments of antique sculpture revived the sculptor’s 
art and gave dignity to painting ; even in the present day the 
discovery of the ruins of an ancient civilisation may be fraught 
with wonderfvl and unhoped-for results. Look at M. Dieulafoy’s 
discovery of the ruins of the Persian palaces ! The magnificent 
enamelled friezes from the palaces of Darius and Xerxes, that 
were found at Susa, have not only enlarged the minds of every 
visitor to the Louvre, but have given an almost unique lesson 
in monumental colouring, and have also given a fresh impetus 
to that beautiful branch of art, enamelled pottery. All of the 
roofs of last year’s exhibition building at Paris were resplendent 
with colour, wholly due to the exhibition of those enamelled 
friezes. I do not grudge our gifted neighbours these well- 
earned trophies, of which they have made so excellent a use, 
but we cannot forget that it was the parsimony of our Govern- 
ment that prevented us from having them. Loftus began the 
excavations in that very mound some thirty-five years ago, and 
had to relinquish them for want of funds. 

I will, however, return to my subject, and try and whet your 
appetites for knowing more about Byzantine architecture. 
Though the Byzantines had become Christians they by no 
means eschewed those sins which are denounced under the 
names of the “lust of the eye” and the “ pride of life” ; when 
these sins were indulged in for ecclesiastical buildings, furniture 
and dresses, they were supposed to be peculiarly favoured by 
heaven. Procopius tells us that Justinian, having ordered a 
church to be built at Jerusalem in honour of the Virgin, required 
it to be “surrounded on every side with columns such as in 
beauty would be worthy of the main building, and of a size 
capable of supporting the weight that would be laid upon them,” 
but from the precipitous character of the place such columns 
could not be brought there. He goes on to say that “ While, 
however, the Emperor was grieving at this difficulty, God 
pointed out for this purpose in the nearest mountains a bed of 
stone of a kind suitable for this purpose, which either had 
existed there in former times, and been concealed, or was then 
created. Either story is credible,” and he tells us that these 
columns were “of a colour that resembles flame.” In addition 
to this new marble, every splendid marble that had adorned 
ancient temples, not only in Rome but in all the Roman pro- 
vinces, had been stripped from them and conveyed to Con- 
stantinople to enrich the churches ; glass mosaic was manu- 
factured there, gold and silver, precious gems and costly stuffs 
were given to the churches in profusion, and as the silkworm 
had been introduced into Constantinople there was no lack of 
silk. Procopius says in the sanctuary of Sta. Sophia alone 
there were 40,0c0 lbs. weight of silver, of which the iconostasis 
and furniture were composed ; and Paul the Silentiary says, 
“In the circular part, under the great dome, was the ambo, 
which was built of the rarest marbles, enriched with precious 
stones and ornaments in enamelled gold. This tribune, big 
enough for the consecration of the emperors, was crowned with 
a dome covered with plates of gold enriched with gems ; a great 
cross ornamented with rubies and whole pearls completed the 
decoration.” 

I think I have already said enough about Byzantine archi- 
tecture to interest you in it; but I will say a few words more 
about Byzantium and the Byzantine Empire. Though archi- 
tecture is our study, we cannot be altogether indifferent to 
those other fine arts which so greatly add to its beauty and 
interest : we must have some feeling of respect for the centre 
of an empire which was so long a bulwark against barbarism, 
and for that seat of art and learning from which cultivation was 
obtained. We-can hardly expect architecture to be desired 
and appreciated by people who are wholly destitute of any 
feeling for the fine arts. Byzantium itself was a centre of all 
the arts, and though they did not flourish there as perfectly as 
at Athens in the days of Pericles, nor even as they did at Rome 
in the days of Augustus, yet the fine arts to a certain extent 
were there when they were extinct in the West. At Byzantium 
the traditions of antiquity were at least kept up, and in this 
way it was able to sow elsewhere the seed of artistic re- 
generation. 

Byzantium supplied 12,000 artisans for the construction of 
Walid I.’s mosque at Damascus between 708 and 718 A.D., and 
supplied him as well with the mosaic. It furnished architects and 
artificers to Charlemagne (771-814), and to Abd-el-Rahman I. 
at Cordova (755-787); subsequently it sent architects to 
design and superintend the building of St. Mark’s at Venice ; 
and these same architects possibly built St. Front, at Perigueux ; 
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and to its arts we mainly owe the cathedral of St. Trophime 
at Arles, and St. Gilles. It was for many centuries a barrier 
against the devastation of the savages and a bulwark against 
Mohammedan invasion, until it was left to its fate by the 
European nations through theological hatred. To the learned 
men it still cherished, to the codices of the ancient writers, to 
the engraved gems, the bas-reliefs and the statues it preserved, 
we mainly owe the great Renaissance of the fifteenth century, 
from which we are still reaping the benefits; and from the 
escape of its scholars before its last throes we owe the know- 
ledge and study of Greek throughout Christendom. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE 
ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY. 


HE annual report of the Council, read at the last meeting, 
states that this Society has now completed its eighth 

year. The reports of preceding years had congratulated the 
members on its continued prosperity. If in presenting the 
eighth annual report the Council refrained from repeating those 
congratulations, it was because they preferred on this occasion 
fo present a summary of the operations of the Society and to 
let the facts speak for themselves. The first-and perhaps most 
conclusive evidence as to whether tre establishment of a local 
Antiquarian Society was called for by the growth of a taste for 
antiquities might be sought for in the number of members and 
the rate of yearly increase ; for it might be assumed that if the 
work of the Society was falling off in interest and usefulness 
the roll of membership would bear evidence thereto in the 
lessened number of members. Bearing in mind that in 
common with all other kindred societies a considerable 
number of members was lost each year by death, removal 
and other causes, the list of members on the roll at the end 
of each year since 1883 showed that there had been a steady 
growth in every year, with the exception of 1888, when there 


‘was a slight decrease, which, however, was amply made up for 


by the increase in the year following. Atthe end of the last year 
there were on the roll 282 ordinary, fifty honorary and five 
life members, making a total membership of 337. A further 
test of the work and activity of the Society was supplied by the 


‘number of papers, addresses and shorter communications con- 


tributed at the monthly meetings held during the winter 
sessions, and also the visits paid during the summer months to 
places of antiquarian interest, at most of which papers or 
addresses relating to the places visited were given. In the half 
session of the year in which the Society was started addresses 
were given by six members, while in the year just closed 34 
addresses were given by 29 members. The number of visits 
had risen from 8 to 14. Reference was also made in the report 
to the deaths of Mr. C. R. Smith, Mr. J. C. Scholes and Mr. 
A. Barton. The financial statement, presented by Mr. J. 
Letherbrow, showed that the receipts had been 258/., including 


-abalance in hand of 77/, and that at the end of the year the 


Society had in hand a sum of 86/. 9s. 9¢. The Chairman, in 
moving the adoption of the report and balance-sheet, con- 
gratulated the members on the healthy growth of the Society 
since its formation. The motion was adopted, and the officers 
for the year, including Sir W. C. Brooks, M.P., as president, 
Principal Ward and Mr. Axon as vice-presidents, Mr. Lether- 
brow as treasurer, and Mr. G. C. Yates as secretary, were then 
elected. 


Sassanian Architecture. 


S1r,—In answer to Mr. Travis’s letter, 1 can assure him I 
have no wish to force any dictum of mine on him; I simply 
took my definition of the word “portico” from the chief 
technical dictionaries. Messrs. Texier and Coste, if they had 
published any such feature, would have used the French word 
“ portique,’ which has a wider significance than “ portico.” As 
a matter of fact, they have not used- the word in connection 
with the front of the great mosque of Ispahan, to which Mr. 
Travis alludes. His clear recollection of the plates simply 
emphasises his inability to distinguish between a column or 
pillar and a minaret. 

Accepting M. Dieulafoy’s quoted dimension of 118 feet (or 
rather its equivalent ia métres, which I pointed out did not 
agree with his own drawings, M. Coste’s measurements and 
drawings, or those dimensions which I had taken for me), Mr 
Travis’s portico is still 32 feet higher than the palace ; but, if I 
recollect rightly, Mr. Travis says the pillars were 150 feet high, 
andas in a portico these have to carry an entablature at 
least one-quarter of the height of column, a pillar must be 
added, which makes his portico 187 feet 6 inches. 


The “ mere fragment,” of which Professor Rawlinson writes, 
is, at all events, the front of the building against which Mr. 
Travis tries to fasten on the portico. As I have already 
pointed out in an article in the Institute Proceedings (January 1, 
1891), itis probable that there was an open court in the rear, 
with suites of rooms round, as found in other Sassanian 
palaces —I am, yours obediently, R. PHENE SPIERS. 


Wediceval Chapels in connection with Cathedrals 

and Abbeys. 

S1r,—The proposed chapel at Westminster having created 
pretty general interest, the following notes which I collected 
before making the sketch you kindly published on January 23 
may be welcomed by some of your readers. 

The first churches had but one altar, butin the sixth century 
St. Vincent’s Abbey had four in each wing of the cross, besides 
two additional at the west end. Two centuries later St. Gall 
had seven, three in each aisle, and an apsidal chapel at the 
west end of the church in place of the “ mediana” or principal 
gate. 
Chapels and oratories were first built for the sepulchres of 
saints. In one to the south-west of the front of St. Germain des 
Prés, St Germain desired to be buried. On the north-west was 
the chapel of St. Peter. The cubicula mentioned by St. Paulinus 
of Nola were devoted to prayers, reading of holy books and 
commemoration of the dead. There is a chapel near the 
entrance to St. Demetrius at Salonica, another at S. Cecilia 
Trasteverina, one south side of choir at Trieste, dedicated to 
St. Severinus, like the main church, composed of three apsida) 
aisles. Towards the end of the eleventh century radiating chapels 
and an eastern aisle appear in Auvergne and Poitou, and 
extending in the twelfth to Poitiers, Clermont, Nevers and 
Toulon. 

Owing to this grouping of subsidiary apsidal chapels about 
it the apse lost its significant name of ‘“chevet” (capitium). 
To multiply these chapels a second transept was added at 
Salisbury, &c. At Wenlock there is a chapel west of north 
transept. At Canterbury the Dean’s Chapel adjoins north aisle 
of nave, and the oblong chapter-house is west of north transept. 
These two examples seem to justify the position I have ventured 
to propose for the new chapel at Westminster, viz. to the north 
of the nave. 

Crypts. 

These took their origin from the Roman catacombs, and 
were employed as chapels, oratories and reliquaries. They 
occur at Repton, York (three-aisled), Christ Church (apsidal 
oblong), St. Peter’s, Oxford, Hythe, Hereford (three-aisled), 
Exeter, Ripon and Rochester (seven aisles), full of chapels. 
At Westminster there is a crypt with an altar as at Wells, 
under the chapter-house. At Glasgow the crypt extends uncer 
and beyond the choir. There is a similar large crypt at Wor- 
cester. At Canterbury there is a perfect subterranean church 
of three apsidal aisles, and a transept with two apses in each 
wing. Erasmus gives a vivid description of it, with the tom> 
and its iron grille. At Laslingham is a three-aisled crypt. 
The latest English crypt or lower church is that at St. Stephen’s, 
Westminster. S. Chapelle at Paris has a lower church, like 
St. Stephen’s and Eton. These are not crypts, strictly speakine. 
The crypt at St. Ambrogio, Milan, is used as a winter choir. 
That at Wimborne lies open to the choir aisles. That at 
St. Paul’s, London, was a complete subterranean church, 
The crypts at Auxerre and Chartres were almost as large 25 
the church above. That at St. Miniato, near Florence, is 
remarkable. The choir is raised several feet high upon it, and 
the front of the portion above the nave is faced with a marble 
screen covered with mosaics. 


Staircases. 


_Of course, crypts and lower churches imply staircases, but 
few notices of these occur. Those of early date were probably 
small, and without architectural effect. But there is grandeur 
in the ascent from the nave to the Trinity Chapel at Canterbury 
Cathedral, and from the transept to the sacrarium at West- 
minster Abbey, and to the choir at St. Miniato, Florence, 
combined as it is with the descent to the crypt. Coming to 
later times, we have Bernini’s world-famous “scala regia” 2t 
the Vatican, celebrated for the effect of its perspective, and 
leading to the hall of audience for ambassadors, which forms 
the grand vestibule to the Sixtine and Pauline Chapels.—Yours 
truly, H. TRAVIS. 


Heating Swimming Baths. 

SiR,—In the report of Mr. Seth-Smith’s excellent paper on 
Polytechnic Institutes in your last issue, referring to page 22 
of the Supplement, the following sentence occurs :—“ That 
there is in my (Mr. Seth-Smith’s) opinion no such efictent and 
vapid method of heating the swimming bath as by high-pressure 
steam, in the manner devised by Messrs. H. Young & Co,, and 
adopted at the St. George’s Parish Baths, in the Buckingha~ 
Palace Road.” (NoTE.— The italics are mine ) 
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With respect to the above statement of opinion, I would 
point out that che rade (rapidity) of heating a swimming bath 
(é.c. the increase of temperature in a given time) Joes not 
depend to any appreciable extent upon the METHOD of heating, 
but upon the effective boiler-power available in any given case, 
and in proportion to the volume of water to be heated. The 
efficiency of the method is quite another matter. For instance, 
the heating of a bath may be vafzd owing to the large propor- 
tion of boiler-power available, and at the same time the method 
may be zweffictent and wasteful. On the other hand, the raze 
of heating may be s/ow and the method efficient. 

I agree with Mr. Seth-Smith in his general preference for 
steam as against hot water methods, and would add that boiler- 
power should in each case be in excess of that actually required. 
Too frequently, however, establishments of this kind are under- 
boilered on account of the initial expense. 

A method of heating a swimming bath, to be efficient, 
should (irrespective of boiler-power or rapidity of heating) 
possess the following advantages :— 

1. The evaporative efficiency of the boilers should be 
effective in heating the bath. 

2. Live steam should not be blown into the bath, and the 
heating process should be noiseless, 

3. The entire volume of water throughout the bath should 
be of uniform temperature, which result should be obtained 
without the aid of any mechanical process such as “raking” 
or stirring. (N.B.—In most baths the authorities trust to 
Providence and the bathers to reduce the temperature through. 
out the bath to anything approaching uniformity. ) 

4. There should not be steam or vapour rising from the 
surface of the water in the bath during the heating process or 
at any other time. Where “steaming” occurs the atmosphere 
is rendered moist and unhealthy, and much injury is done to the 
buildings owing to the condensation or “sweating” of walls, 
roof, &c. : 

The Buckingham Palace Road establishment, compared 
with most others, is provided with a /zrurious amount of 
boiler-power, and therefore one can easily understand the 
rapidity of the heating process there, and also that rapidity 
may at the first glance be mistaken for efficiency. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Seth-Smith states it as his opinion that “ there is no 
such efficient and rapid method” as the one he names, I am 
bound to challenge that opinion, which is undoubtedly based 
upon incomplete and imperfect information in regard to a sub- 
ject which I have carefully studied for some years, and of which 
I have had considerable practical experience.—Yours faith- 
fully, CHARLES H. ROSHER, C.E. 

33 George Street, Croydon : 

February 2, 1891. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Cannock.—The Board of Guardians have lately had com- 
pleted a block of building to accommodate 50 boys and 
48 girls, from plans, &c, prepared by Mr.’ J. R. Veail, Wolver- 
hampton, architect to the board. The accommodation provides 
day-rooms and dining-hall for boys and girls, sewing-room, two 
bathrooms and lavatories, with dormitories for 98 children in 
single beds, all cheerfully lighted and well ventilated. A 
trainers’ sitting and bedroom, scullery, stores, earth-closets, and 
other conveniences are also provided. The floors of dining- 
hall and dayrooms are laid with the Wood Block Flooring 
Co.’s patent flooring ; hot and cold water are laid on to the 
baths, lavatories, &c., and gas throughout the wards. Spacious 
playgrounds for each sex are provided with covered sheds, and 
latrines in each yard, which are laid with Melsom’s tar and 
granite-chipping asphalte. The whole of the works have been 
‘carried out by Messrs. Dorse & Son, contractors, Cradley 
Heath, at a cost of 2,214/., under the superintendence of the 
architect. 


GENERAL. 


Wirs. J. M. Bennett has presented a series of valuable 
pictures of the Twelve Apostles to St. Benedict’s, Ardwick. 
They are considered to be the work of either Pedro de Moya, 
a pupil of Vandyke, who was born at Granada, 1610, and 
died 1666, or of Francesco Ribalta, born 1551, died 1628. The 
pictures are supposed to have once hung in a church in 
Mexico. They were obtained in that country, and given to the 
Jate Alderman Bennett. 

M. Detaille’s last painting, Charge du 4° hussards, has been 
putchased for 125,000 francs, and presented to the Luxembourg 
Gallery by an anonymous amateur. 

The Fine A:t Exhibitions at Dundee, Kilmarnock and 
Paisley closed on Saturday. The sales of pictures at the Kil- 
marnock Exhib:tion amounted to about 1,000/, 

& Portrait, painted by Mr. W. E. Lockhart, RS.A., has 
keen presented to the ex-Master of the Edinburgh Merchant 
Company, Baillie M‘Donald. 


A Fine Art Exhibition was opened on Saturday at Stirling 
by Sir John Stirling Maxwell, Bart. 

Regent's Park Barracks are about to be reconstructed 
at an outlay of 50,000/, 

Professor Lutterworth, of Hamburg, has been for some 
time in this country collecting modern English pictures for the 
forthcoming International Art Exhibition in Berlin, which is to 
be opened on May 3 by the Emperor. He has succeeded in 
borrowing about sixty good pictures, including works of Sir 
F, Leighton, Sir J. Millais, Mr. Watts and Mr. Alma-Tadema, 
and a fair number of water-colours. 

The Inlaid Oak Panelling of the Queen’s Rooms at 
Sizergh Castle, Westmoreland, has been sold by Mr. Strickland 
to the Science and Art Department for the South Kensington 
Museum for 1,000/. 

Mr. A. W. Turner, of the York School of Art, gave a 
lecture on ‘ Truth in Art” at the last meeting of the York 
Architectural Association. 

A Handsome Clock has been presented to Mr. M, W. 
Lewis (William Lewis & Son, York), on occasion of his 
marriage, by Mr. W. C. Kay, contractor, of Acomb, from the 
workmen engaged in building operations under Mr. Lewis as 
architect. 

Mr. Charles Barry will preside at the meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts on Tuesday, the 
Ioth inst, when a paper on “ Sgraffito” will be read by Mr. 
Heywood Sumner. 

The Exhibition of Arts and Handicrafts about to be 
held in Manchester will open free to the public. 

Mr. H. E Hawker, architect, of Bournemouth, has just 
taken into partnership Mr. Victor Mitchell, who has already 
been eight years in his office. The business will now go on 
under the style of H. E. Hawker & Mitchell. 

The Council of the Dresden Academy have decided 
that an exhibition of modern works will not be held this 
year or next year owing to the want of adequate galleries. 

Mr. W. G. Mount, M P., has been re-elected as president 


-of the Newbury District Field Club. 


The Directors of Woodhouse & Rawson United, Limited, 
have declared an interim dividend at the rate of 15 per cent, on 
the ordinary and 8 per cent. on the preference shares, in 
respect of the profits to December 30. 

Mr. Collins, of Weston-super- Mare, has been selected out of 
sixty-one candidates for the post of borough surveyor at Reading. 

Mr. Alfred Lysaght Davies, of Llanrwst, has been elected 
a member of the Royal Cambrian Academy of Art. 

Dr. Louis Parkes will read a paper on “ Model Dwellings 
in London, and Overcrowding on Space,” at the meeting of the 
Sanitary Institute on Wednesday, the 11th inst. 

Mr. Arthur Brown, the borough engineer for Nottingham, 


-and Dr. Philip Boobbyer have prepared most elaborate tables 


of the meteorology of Nottingham, which will prove most 
valuable from a sanitary point of view. 

Mr. Alison, city surveyor of Manchester, has sent a con- 
ditional offer of resignation to the mayor. It was movéd on 
Wednesday ‘‘ That the communication received by the mayor 
from the city surveyor in relation to the resignation of his office 
be referred to the Town Hall Committee,” and then it would 
come before the Council in a more regular form. 

Mr. Alexander Webster has been appointed Diocesan 
Surveyor for Carlisle, in place of his father, Mr. C. Webster, 
resigned. 

The Finance Committee of the Liverpool Corporatio 
have offered a reward for the discovery of persons who have 
of late injured a number of public monuments and buildings. 

The General Committee of the Ayr Free Library at their 
last meeting appointed Mr. Archibald B. Watson, Glasgow, 
measurer, in connection with the plans for the Free Library. 
Dr. Rowand Anderson, Edinburgh, was elected assessor, to 
select four plans for the consideration of the committee. 

The Chapter-house on the south side of Selby Abbey, 
which for the last century and a half has been used as the 
school for the Selby Bluecoat Charity, has been opened, after 
restoration, as a church-room, to be used in future for parochial 
meetings. 

The “Utilisation of Tidal Power” formed the subject 
for discussion at the evening meeting of the Yorkshire 
College Engineering Society, Leeds. The resultant opinion 
was that the power available from this source has been over- 
estimated. The greatest possible advantage derivable from 
each acre of water Io feet deep, reckoning a working day at 
eight hours, was stated to be 3? horse-power. 

Plans have been prepared for new Sheriff Court buildings 
to be erected in Kirkcaldy, by Mr. Gillespie, architect, of St. 
Andrews. The estimated cost of the work is about 6,000/. 

A Faculty has been granted for the restoration of the 
parish church of Marbury, near Whitchurch. The cost of the 
work is estimated at from 1,700/ to 2,000/. 

Wesleyan Sunday and Day Schools are proposed to be 
built at Lancaster. Seven persons have pronised 1,000/, 
towards the project. 
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THE WEEK. 


Norice has been given'this week of some by-laws of the 
London County Council which will come into operation 
after two months. In.respect to foundations there are few 
changes. The clause which states that over a natural bed 
of gravel 9 inches of concrete will not be required in foun- 
dations of walls is altered so that the omission is dependent 
on the approval of the district surveyor. The reservation 
about the use of concrete on gravel, sand and natural virgin 
soil sites is withdrawn, and henceforth ‘‘the site of every 
house or building shall be covered with a layer of good 
concrete at least 6 inches thick, and smoothed on the upper 
surface.” In concrete buildings the prescribed materials 
for walls were not more than six parts of ballast, gravel, 
clinkers, &c., to one of best Portland cement. Henceforth 
the concrete is to consist of one part of Portland cement, 
two parts of clean sand and three parts of coarse material. 
It is also ordered that the walls are to be carried up 
regularly in parallel frames of equal height, and the surface 
of the concrete is to be left rough and uneven to form a key 
for the next frame of concrete. This is more definite than 
the former regulation, which stated that the materials were 
to be fixed and applied by one or other of the processes 
now in_use for concrete building. Such portions of con- 
crete party walls and chimney-stacks as are carried above 
the roofs of buildings are to be rendered externally with 
Portland cement. By the Act of last session any excavation 
on the site of a building and 3 feet beyond it is to be filled 
up with the natural soil, brick or dry rubbish, or suitable 
material properly rammed ; feecal, animal and vegetable 
matter must be excluded. Regulations are also made under 
the same Act.with respect to plastering. Laths used are to 
be sound and sapless ; iron laths, wire-netting, &c., may 
also be used if approved by the district surveyor. Coarse 
stuff is to consist of one of lime to three of sand mixed with 
water or hair ; Portland, Keene’s, Parian, Martin’s, Selenitic 
or other approved cement can also be used. One found of 
hair is to be used to every three cubic feet of coarse stuff. 
The setting coat is to be of lime or cement with sand or 
cement only. Fibrous slab or other slab-plastering of 
sufficient thickness, and securely fixed, may be used on 
ceilings, partitions and walls. For supervision of excavation 
outside house and the plastering the district surveyor is to 
receive a fee of five shillings, In other cases the fees 
remain as at present. 


Messrs. Dent, ALtcrorr & Co. have refused the 
diploma, and have declined to pay for the gold medal 
awarded them at the Paris Exhibition. They regret that 
¥rance has so little self-respect as to propose the purchase 
of a recompense, and if the country was unable to fulfil 
its obligations it should not have contracted them. For 
more than twenty years Messrs. Dent, ALLCRorr & Co. 
have given employment to the glove makers of Grenoble, 
but the acceptance of pay is supposed to be a favour con- 
ferred on the firm, and in consequence an outcry has been 
raised against them for their abuse of French hospitality by 
declining to pay for an honour that was won fairly! It is 
sometimes difficult to understand the mazes of reasoning 
which Frenchmen go through to arrive at a conclusion, 


Measur_Ers in Scotland have to be exceedingly careful 
in dealing with documents. One of them last week tried to 
recover 25/. fees from a firm of carpenters and joiners for 
work doneat Kelvinside. The case was tried in the Glasgow 
Sheriff Court. The defendants declined to pay because the 
measurer, in preparing the final measurement, - altered 
the schedule price in one instance. In the schedule 
sent in and accepted by the building owner, the price for 
plain doors to cellars, wash-houses and ashpits was put down 
at 2s, 3d. per square foot! The price was incorrect, and 
the measurer charged it at 3d. a foot, which was admittedly 
the correct price. But accuracy in the item brought, it was 
siid, a loss to the defendants of 24/7. 14s. The Sheriff held 
that a measurer is not authorised to alter the rates in an 


accepted schedule, and he gave judgment against the 
plaintiff. Such a conclusion, if upheld, must affect the 
position of surveyors and measurers in Scotland. It would 
appear that the work is to be taken literally, and a measurer 
is henceforth to restrict himself to dimensions and quantities, 
or weights and measures, and to calculate their value at 
prices given, although they may be absurd. Probably the 
Sheriff thought that if the work was worth 2s. 3d. a foot, and 
3d. was the estimated price, the measurer would not venture 
to alter the item, and if powers were limited on one side it 
was right to keep them always so. The remedy is to be found 
in an examination of schedules by an expert before they are 
accepted. 
%® Justice brings so many blessings with it, there is still 
hope for Liverpool. A committee of the Corporation have 
actually given judgment against themselves, and what more 
could be expected from antique Romans? The Health 
Committee instructed the city surveyor to prepare plans for. 
a laboratory, which it was proposed to erect in Prussia 
Street. When the plans were produced for approval, the 
city engineer objected to them, and demanded that the 
by-law should be applied, as it would be in the case of one 
of the citizen’s buildings. It appears that if the building 
were erected there would be no open space left, as was pre- 
scribed for all buildings. The laboratory would be an 
obstacle to air-currents, and therefore would be prejudicial 
to the public health. It would be absurd for a Health 
Committee to erect a building of that sort, and the plans 
were rejected. This is so exceptional an act, we cannot 
but admire the equitable spirit which inspired it. May it 
be taken as an example elsewhere. Even in the Liverpool 
Council acts have been done which it would be well to 
have remedied, and artists must regret that they could not 
have the city engineer as an advocate. 


Durinc the past year the Fitzwilliam Museum has been 
visited by over 53,000 persons. Many improvements have 
been carried out. A large room hitherto unfinished for 
want of funds is now available for the display of many 
articles which could hardly be exhibited before for want of 
space. The acquisitions include a collection of pottery, 
jewellery and figures from Cyprus ; a collection of objects 
in bronze, ivory, glass, &c., from Egypt ; a number of pieces 
of textile stuff, from the tombs of Upper Egypt, given by 
Mr.- Fuinpers Petrie; and various other articles of 
archeological and artistic interest. The arrangement of 
the collection of coins is in progress. Professor MIDDLETON 
has just published a catalogue of the ancient gems in the 
museum. ‘The catalogue of pictures will, it is hoped, be 
finished by Professor Cotvin by the end of the year. A 
catalogue of the illuminated manuscripts, by Mr. M. R. JAMEs, 
and a catalogue of the music in which the museum is very 
rich, are also approaching completion. The Archeological 
Museum, now in a separate building, along with the collec- 


tion of casts, has also received valuable accessions, includ- 


ing a collection of Teutonic earthenware vessels from 
Silesia, and the embroidered canopy carried over Queen 
ELizAbeETH on the occasion of her visit to Cambridge in 


1564. 


THE commissions to French artists from the Govern- 
ment are not arrested by difficulties in the Chamber, nor 
by the comparative failure of some of the experiments of 
adorning the Panthéon with sculpture. M. MERciE is to 
execute for the building a great memorial of the generals of 
the Revolution, the men who, as BERANGER sung, were not 
formed of parchment, must and moutd, but who were able to 
carry the tricolour uncontrolled through Europe.; .The 
Government is not satisfied with being the protector, of the 
fame of the Revolution of 1789 on and off the stage. “As 
M. CwHapu is to erect a memorial of the _orators and 
journalists of the Restoration that period also is ,safe, and 
it will allow of new opportunities to produce pictures and 
statues at the cost of the public. It was only the wealthy 
classes that gained admission into political society by the 
Restoration, and we suppose what is to be commemorated 
in marble is the overthrow of the restored monarch, and 
the substitution of the Charter for the tradition of Divine 
right. : : BF MS a, 
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COROT THE LANDSCAPIST.* 


HE esteem which Frenchmen of all schools of 
criticism entertained for Corot may be esti- 
mated from what was said of him by M. Zora. That 
advocate of realism declared that if the landscapist 
would only banish the nymphs from his woods and 
replace them by peasant girls he would love Coror 
beyond all measure. It could not be denied by M. ZoLa 


' 


j 


{ 


that such delicate greenery, such humid and smiling dawns. 


as were introduced in the pictures were fittingly accom- 
panied by diaphanous creatures akin to those seen in 
dreams or imagined by poetic mythologists. A man who 
leads a party must, however, at all costs, make a show of 
consistency ; and, for the sake of the peasant girls, M. 
ZOLA was forced to declare that he would be willing to see 
the artist transform the whole character of his landscapes. 

Now, scenes that would serve as illustrations for ohiD BF - 
Terre” might be gratifying to the, novelist and his disciples, 
although we believe that if the descriptions in the pages of 
that book were turned into pictures they would be displeas- 
ing to novel-readers. But the artist himself could give 
good reasons for preferring to paint a Danse de Nymphes, a 
Sommetl de Diane, a Bacchante and many other scenes 
which are suggestive of Arcadia. His admirers would, of 
course, agree with him. One of those reasons may be 
explained. 

Corot was a Parisian, but, as happens with so many 
celebrities who are claimed as citizens, he belonged on one 
side at least to a peasant stock. His father’s family came 
from Mussy-la-Force in Burgundy. ‘The artist himself had 
all the appearance of a rustic, and he was proud to discover 
that many of his name were still reckoned as good labourers 
in the fields, As a rule, it takes a long time to remove the 
sordid notions about the earth and its uses from a country- 
man’s family. Like Motu, in “ Love’s Labour’s Lost,” they 
keep “ad dunghill, at the fingers’ ends,” for several genera- 
tions. But the examples of WorpswortH and Burns show 
that men who see the earth employed as a great machine 
can still respect and idealise it as if it were ‘‘apparelled in 
celestial light.” About WorpswortTH’s orthodoxy there 
can be no doubt, yet we find him longing for the days when 
the earth was in its primitive state, before improved agri- 
culture drove away many poetic beliefs :— 


: Td rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 
So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn.; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea ; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn, 


It is not irrational to suppose that Coror also was 
inspired to look upon the earth as a creation in which 
beauty was manifest, and from such a point of view the 
whole army of labourers would appear as agents who, while 
utilising the ground, were removing most of the things which 
contributed to the delight of men like himself. As they 
interfered with his ideas, and would impart a character to a 
landscape which was not in his intention, he generally kept 
out the figures of peasants, carts, &c., and whatever is 
commonly associated with the occupation by which “the 
dungy earth” is made to contribute to the food of man and 
beast. The majority of Corot’s landscapes gain much of 
their character from the figures, although they may be of 
no more importance than those in ordinary works ; but 
somehow they help to suggest that the view represented is 
a composition rather than a direct imitation of a natural 
scene. 

It is remarkable that in his early efforts Corot did not 
trust to imagination, for as soon as he escaped from the 
cloth merchant’s office where he was employed without 
giving much satisfaction, he first set up his easel on the 
banks of the Seine, close to the Pont Royal. At the time, 
that is, about 1822, there were authorities in Paris who 
advocated the faithfullest reproduction of nature in all its 
details, as if the painter’s duty was to anticipate the photo- 
graphic process, Corot, who was then about twenty-five, 
and timorous in experimenting, was not likely to succeed 
with rules which produced a sort of mechanical accuracy in 


_* Les Artistes Célébres: Corct. Par L, Roger-Milés. Paris : 
Libraire de l’Art. 


painting. Fortunately for him a companion, MICHALLON, 
who had won the Prix de Rome and had gone through the . 
training in the Villa Medicis, returned to Paris, and was- 
able to give him counsel. This friend evidently believed: 
in Corot, and did his best to make him display his indi- 
viduality, by recommending him to paint what he saw rather 
than attempt to represent the scene in the manner of some: 
other artist. MuicHALLON died in 1824, so that Coror had 
not more than a year or two of his help, but much was. 
gained in that brief time. Unfortunately Coror was afraid: 
to trust himself. He entered the atelier of Bertin, who: 
was a believer in Academic landscape, and there, with some 
good instruction, Coror could not fail to become more or 
less conventional. Like MicHALLON, BERTIN recommended 
a voyage to Italy as being indispensable for a landscapist,. 
and accordingly in 1826 Coror made his way to Rome. 
As he was not a prize-winner he could have no claim on 
the hospitality of the Villa Medicis, but the usual facilities 
were given to him in common with the students in residence. 
Corot’s rusticity offered his friends many opportunities for 
making fun out of him, but he was too good-hearted to be 
annoyed. He might have escaped if they believed he was. 
a genius, but at that time his works were supposed to be as: 
amusing as himself. ~ . 

The truth was that Coror, like men of original powers, 
was passing through transitions which were not satisfactory 
in operations or in results, He was out of place in Rome. 
At the time an artificial sort of landscape was in fashion: 
The students in Rome and their patrons in Paris believed in 
a combination of ruins, with luxuriant weeds in the fore- 
ground, as the elements of Classical landscape. In the 
treatment adopted there was little chance to express more 
than a degree of dexterity. Corot, on the other hand, was 
emotional-and wished tc suggest something personal, while 
in Rome, as in Paris, he found that artists were indifferent 
to any distinction in their works except it arose out of the 
relative precision in treatment. A man has to fight against 
himself before he can gain clearness in the expression of his 
ideas, and-Corot was engaged in these troublesome struggles. 
while he was producing very indifferent “landscapes with 
ruins.” It was while he was painting a view of the Coliseum 
which occupied him for several weeks that he emerged out 
of his mental chaos. The picture is in the Louvre, and, con- 
sidering the circumstances under which it was produced, 
must be held to be a remarkable work. It struck ALicny, 
one of the students of the Academy, with amazement, and 
when he returned to the rest of the party and announced 
the discovery, there was a complete change in their bearing 
towards Corot. It was now evident there was an innovator - 
with genius among them. ALicNy was glad to communicate 
to Coror all that years of official teaching had imparted to 
himself, and the novice, who was still deficient in self- 
confidence, ever afterwards was grateful for the lessons. In 
a country like France, where the passing from one educa- 
tional grade to another is made a sort of public event, it 
was not unnatural that Corot, who was. never a regular 
student in an art school, and who had no records to testify 
to his growth, should be doubtful about his power. For a 
long time the influence of ALicny was apparent in the works. 
of his susceptible friend, is geiog 

In 1827 Corot was back in France, and in that year he 
was represented by two landscapes in the Salon. He 
seemed to consider it a duty to send the regulation pair of 
pictures every year until 1848, when, the Revolution having 
set aside restrictions of all kinds, nine of his works were 
exhibited. In 1833 his noble view in the Forest of Fontaine- 
bleau gained him a medal, and seemed to mark a change 
in his style. But if he gained prominence he had also to 
suffer from critics who were unable to appreciate his 
tendencies. While some were in favour of the historic 
landscape schoo}, there were others who looked forward to 
a new school of which indications were given by Capar and 
Tu. Rousseau, and for which inspiration was to be drawn 
from the Dutch masters and from such contemporaries as. 
CONSTABLE and BoNnincTon. Coror was exactly the man 
who at such a time would be an eclectic, He could 
appreciate the thorough sympathy with nature which was 
to be found in the new school, but he had been in Rome, 
and had felt the influence of Poussin and the early artists. 
According to ReyNo.ps, it requires a mind thrown back 
two thousand years, and naturalised in antiquity, to attempt 
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what has bee called “heroic landscape with success, but 


Corot was as well qualified to deal with work of that kind 
as Keats with Greek mythology. The insight of the two 
men was as, valuable as any courses of instruction in 
academies or universities., The words of the English poet 
often recall:.Coror’s landscapes. When, for instance, 
KC WATS “Saysete Fee 5) t2trte 

Upon the sides of, Latmos was outspread 

A mighty forest ; for the moist earth fed 

So plenteously all weed-hidden roots 

Into o’erhanging baughs and precious fruits. 

And it had gloomy shades sequestered deep 

~ Where nd man went, 
he might have had ‘one of the artist’s pictures before him. 
Wo man in England would have appreciated the address to 
Pawn, where the satyr king is asked to 
be still the leaven 


hat) spreading in this dull and clodded earth, 
Gives it a touch ethereal—a new birth, 


better than Corot, or would have painted with more feeling 
that scene—- 

When upon a tranced summer night 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, ~ 

Tallioaks, branch charmed by the earnest stars, 

Dream, and so dream all night without a stir, 

Save from one gradual solitary gust 4 

Which comes upon the silence and dies off, 

As if the ebbing air had but one wave, 


There was no.poet, in. France corresponding with Keats, 
and in consequence Corot was misunderstood. His sug- 
gestions of the magic and exuberant fertility of the earth 
were coldly scanned, as if the critics had taken lessons from 
farmers and advocates of petite culture. Slowly Corot’s 
works gained upon the critics and amateurs. GUSTAVE 
PLANCHE, in 1837, spoke of them as converting artists 
from the prosaic imitation of nature, and as indicating a 
return towards the ideal.. It was to Corot’s advantage 
that he loved French scenes beyond Italian, and it was sur- 
prising whatdelightful subjects he was able to discover in 
the country around Paris. . 

It is supposed that the large Baptism of Christ in the 
church of St.. Nicholas du Chardonnel, in the Rue 
St. Victor, Paris, was produced after one of Corot's trips to 
Italy, the last, being in 1843. In this work the landscape 
is most impressive, but the figures being on a large scale it 
was thought they were put in by one of his friends. But from 
the studies which have been discovered it is evident that 
they are Coroa’s work, It seems, therefore, remarkable 
that the painter did not execute paintings on a large scale 
for decoratioh in which figures and landscapes could be 
combined. “The artist made a gift of the picture to the 
church in memory of his grandfather, who was one of the 
parishioners, There are several important examples of the 
French school. on the walls of the building, and it also 
contains the-remarkable: tomb of Madame Lreprun, the 
mother of the painter; and a memorial with allegoric figures 
of Leprun hitnself’ eae 

Coror’s paintings are not familiar to English amateurs, 
and consequently it would serve no useful purpose'to give a 
list of his works until the end of 1874, when he ceased to 
paint.. Up to.a,few hours before his death he appeared to 
hold a pencil jn-his fingers, and his words were expressive 
of admiration: fot some imaginary,landscape. ‘Throughout 
his life he was the simple man he appeared on his first visit 
to Rome, and He never tried to acquire the art of flattering. 
He was unknown in society, but he was happy, for, as 
Cevestin NANTEUvIL ‘said, he found his dada or hobby in 
outting the loyeliest tones on canvas. His works were too 
subtle to please the crowd, and M, De Goncourr relates 
with wonder. how the. Princess MATHILDE told him that her 
notary was the possessor‘of several of them, and he could 
hardly have pictures that would afford more pleasure, 
although the painter himself would hardly agree in that 
epinion. The niddesty of the man did not serve him with 
those who had the bestowal of honours. At the Inter- 
national Exhibition of 1867, although the dealers were 
fiercely contesting for his works, no more than a second 
medal was awarded to him. To the honour of the Govern- 
ment, reparation: was offered by sending him the cross of 
an Officer of the Legion of Honour,::Coror was more 


than loyal to his: brothér artists—to ‘many he was a bene- 
factor—but after. exhibiting for nearly fifty years he was 
never awarded the Médaille d’Honneur of the Saion.. In 
1874, which was his last year to exhibit, it was expected by 
his admirers that.the distinction must come to him. ‘They 
were disappointed, and, as compensation to the landscapist; 
a subscription was got up for the purpose of producing a 
special gold medal, which was presented to him im 
December. The artist was too overcome to acknowledge 
the gift in words, Two months afterwards he was lying in 
his grave. 

As a philanthropist, Coror was almost as noteworthy. 
In his old days the giving away of money seemed to be a 
passion with him. He bought Daumirr’s house, and: pre- 
sented it to him when he heard the artist was about to be 
evicted. ~ He’ assigned 10,000 francs in aid of MILLET’s 
widow. Innumerable’stories are related of his generosity, 
which was always bestowed with a kindness of heart that was 
as remarkable as it was rare. 

It is difficult to. write about Coror without becoming 
enthusiastic, and it is easy to perceive that M. Rocrr- 
Mitts is among the idolaters of the painter. But the 
extracts he gives testify that he is in accord with the leading 
authorities on art-in France. His biography will give 
delight to all admirers of the painter’s works, and praise 
must be given to an author who has frankly recognised the 
greater power of the most poetic of French landscapists. 
The book is embellished with very fine plates. 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 
By J. G. WALLER, F.S.A. 


HE reproduction of the water-colour drawing by 
SoLomon Hart, R.A., of the interior of St. Albans, 
shows us the building as arranged for a parish church, 
with its pews, reading-desk and pulpit of oaken panelling 
just as we have been familiar with in many other places, 
the organ and its accompanying gallery occupying the central 
screen. This was before the times of restoration, but the 
workmanship, however it may have been condemned for its 
design and inappropriateness, was at any rate good. The 
drawing shows how very insane was the destruction of portions 
of the piers supporting the arch leading into the nave as well 
as that of transepts. Under Sir G. GiLperr ScorrT the 
church was considerably restored, and fitted for its purpose 
as a cathedral, .and thus a great deal of what appears in the 
picture belongs to the past. The long perspective of the 
roof extending to the west end is interesting, showing if as 
it was previous to so-called restorations by an amateur, 
which has destroyed all that portion extending from the 
monks’ choir. Perhaps even this latter might have shared 
the same fate which has also befallen the ceiling of the 
transepts, with its. heraldry and the ancient picture of the 
martyrdom of St. ALBAN, probably executed in the fifteenth 
century. One can hardly speak with patience of this, but 
the architectural conceits of the exterior surpass all that has 
been done’ in’ modern times, for surely such a travesty 
under the name of architecture as is now visible in the 
transepts, could only. have been done by one utterly ignorant 
of the proportion that one part should bear to another, which 
constitutes the essence of artistic work. 4 
The ceiling of the monks’ choir was happily:brought 
back to its pristine-state under the zégzme of Sir G. GILBERT 
Scort, and it is one of the most interesting bits of armorial 
decoration known. Its’ character shows that it must 
have been executed at the end of the fifteenth century, 
and, in a paper read before the Society of Antiquaries,* 
I have endeavoured to point out that it had a special 


-purpose, for, it is otherwise difficult to account for 


the introduction. of some arms and the omission of 
others. The arms of (Sti Louris had no place’ in our 
English armorial arrangements previously to the reign of 
Henry VI, when they were paraded at his entry into the 
city of London, ‘together with those of St. Epwarp THE 
Conressor. The intention was to show that the young 
King was the representative of both, and heir to the king- 
doms of France and England. But the King of England 
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on the ceiling is Epwarp III., and ‘his sons are all given 
with one exception, Lionet, Duke of Clarence. This isa 
very significant omission amid the extraordinary display of 
theroyal shields of Europe, and especially those wherein the 
House of Lancaster was so much connected. In fact, the 
date of this work can scarcely be earlier than 1444, and it 
was no doubt a political demonstration executed under the 
immediate influence of scions of that House. I have pointed 
out in my paper the extraordinary omission of three ver- 
sicles of the “Te Deum,” for this hymn is intertwined amongst 
the heraldry, which shows that whilst the work was in hand 
an alteration was made, for no scheme involving its intro- 
duction could ever have been contemplated with this 
omission. When this took place, the subject known as 
“The Coronation of the Virgin” was substituted, and is in 
the centre of the composition where it has no meaning in 
connection with the rest of the work, and which suggested 
itself to me as having been introduced in reference to the 
recent marriage of HENRy VI. with Marcarer or Anjou, 
May 30, 1444. The only real bit of ecclesiastical conven- 
tion is the ihe which occupies each alternate panel, and 
what is called the ‘“‘shield of faith,” ze. of the Trinity, and 
the “shield of salvation,” ze. composed of implements of 
the Passion. 

The decoration of the old ceiling down to the western 
extremity of the nave was a rude work probably of the end of 
the seventeenth century. In Mr. Harvt’s drawing it is shown 
beyond the more ornate armorial ceiling of the monks’ 
choir: like it, in panels on which was the monogram tHe. 
It was thus in harmony with the rest, and, however badly 
done, the whole was in keeping. It is possible that it may 
have covered earlier work, like that of the monks’ choir 
itself, which had been doubtless repainted at the same time. 
It was in a very ruinous condition, and it was necessary to 
remove it ; but we cannot but think restoration should have 
considered what was in place before. The entire removal 
of the ceilings of the transepts and all the heraldry mani- 
fest upon them has completely altered the former appear- 
ance of the church. In fact, its architectural history has 
been so much interfered with that it will tax the future his- 
torian to describe its original design. It is not improbable 
that the original decoration of the ceiling of the nave, as 
well as that of the transepts, was executed at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, for many of the shields of arms 
could not have been earlier. One can understand it to 
have been an attempt to assimilate the whole to that of the 
monks’ choir, to which it had an harmonious relation, though 
rudely done. But as we remember the work, which is now 
destroyed, it wasa rough repainting of theseventeenth century, 
which was even extended to that of the monks’ choir. The 
restoration of this latter was a great gain, and it is to be 
lamented that something similar could not have been done 
with the rest of the ceiling, 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


HE following letter from Mr. William Morris has ap- 
peared :—Those who care about the remains of the ancient 

art of our country may well be somewhat anxious about the 
scheme which is before the public for the building of a memorial 
chapel at Westminster to hold the monuments of distinguished 
men in the future, since it is now admitted on all hands that 
there is no more room for them in the Abbey church. As 
representing the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, 
it is not my business to criticise the various proposals, except 
from one point of view—that is, as to how they may affect 
the existing ancient buildings. I beg you to allow me a word 
or two on this point, while there is yet time to say anything 
concerning the scheme. What I have to say will be very brief, 
It seems to me that all the proposals err in this respect—that, 
whereas in this matter the welfare of the noblest building ever 
raised by Englishmen ought to be the first thing considered, in 
all these schemes it is considered last, if at ail. They all seem 
to assume the necessity for the new building being connected 
with the Abbey church—a necessity which for the life of me I 
cannot see ; while, on the other hand, if this connection be 
desirable, surely its desirability should not weigh for a moment 
against any chance of damage to the ancient historical buildings 
of Westminster, There is a site woich is obviously the best 
one for this memorial chapel, the place in Abingdon Street now 
occupied by quite uninteresting modern houses, which would 
give the best chance to the new building, as it would be well 


seen there, and might group well with the Houses of Parliament’ 
opposite; while—and this is really the important point—it 
would obviate the risk of damage to the ancient buildings, 
which are almost certain to be tampered with and altered if 
any connecting link between the old and the new is attempted. 

We in the metropolis have treated our most beautiful 
building but ill for centuries. We have allowed its lovely 
interior to be cluttered up with a huge mass of the ugliest and 
vilest undertakers’ masonry that can anywhere be seen. We 
have patched and cobbled its exterior with restorations, and 
restorations of restorations, till it has been half destroyed as a 
work of art ; we keep the interior, again, in a state of sordid: 
dirt, which is disgraceful both to the Government and the 
chapter. But there is still some of it left, and what is left is of 
the utmost importance, and we profess to think it so. Would it 
not be well if we were to show some of our boasted “ practical. 
common sense” by not throwing the remains of this treasure 
away, at the dictate of mere inconsiderate whim? Commoa, 
sense surely would tell us that whatever modern building we: 
may erect near the Abbey can always be connected with it, if 
after long consideration it seems desirable to us or our 
descendants But the same common sense forbids us to say 
that the building shall be a part of the Abbey, whether it 
damages it or not. Yet this is the plain meaning of these 
proposals. _ 


PHOTOGRAPHING IN COLOURS. 


HE scientific world has been startled by the announce- 
ment made by M. Lippmann (Professor of Physics at the 
Sorbonne) at the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences, of a 
new process of photography discovered by him, by which 
colours throughout the whole range of the spectrum can be 
reproduced on a sensitive plate, just as accurately (since colours 
are but numbers of light waves) as outline or shadow are fixed 
by the present photographic negatives and prints. M. Lipp- 
mann’s first attempt, says the Dazly News,to take coloured 
photographs have not gone beyond the experimental stage, and 
a long time must elapse before this branch of photography is 
brought to the perfection which its sister branch has attained. 
After a few weeks’ attempts, M. Lippmann has succeeded in 
photographing a stained window in colours as brilliant as the 
original ones. His researches, however, quite apart from the 
magnificent possibilities which they bring within our view, 
claim the regard of every scientist as an illustration of the 
power of the inductive method. 

M. Lippmann, at his laboratory at the Sorbonne, very 
obligingly showed me, says the correspondent, his coloured plates 
and gave me an account of his discovery, drawing on a sheet 
of paper, as he proceeded, a number of interesting diagrams,, 
which unfortunately cannot be sent by telegraph. The plates 
were all photographs of the solar spectrum. Ali the colours of 
the rainbow were there, including the infra-red and the ultra 
violet, invisible to our eyes. The plates, however, had regis- 
tered them and kept an impression of them, showing themselves 
in this respect superior to the humaneye, These two mysterious 
colours were represented in their proper places by two distinct 
stripes, apparently of a jet-black colour. I say apparently, 
because it was only our imperfect vision which made them 
seem so to us, their real colours, of course, being infra-red and 
ultra-violet. The other colours between these two—red, orange 
green, blue, &c.—were as vivid as any objects in nature. As P 
was examining these plates an assistant came to say that a 
coloured photograph, the first of a stained window, had just 
been taken out of the developing bath, and was in splendid 
condition. The stained window, as I saw on proceeding to the: 
dark room, was a most primitive affair—four pieces of coloured 
glass, green, yellow, red and blue, soldered together. ‘This is. 
all we could put together,” explained M. Lippmann, “but it is. 
quite sufficient for my purpose.” The plate, which was not yet 
fixed, was taken out of its box for a few seconds only, as this: 
plate was precious, and we were afraid of injuring it by exposure- 
even to candle-light. To our great delight the colours were: 
there, and rendered with photographic faithfulness, A second 
plate was undergoing exposure, the image of the stained-glass. 
design being thrown upon it by means of a sort of magic- 
lantern lighted by electricity. The plate was pressed against 
the opening of a trough filled with mercury, which formed a 
mirror in contact with the plate. The rays of light pass. 
through the sensitive film as in the old process, but on reaching 
the other side of the plate, instead of being absorbed by a dark 
backgroung, they are sent back by the even surface of the 


mercury. In this mirror the whole secret lies, for apart 
from it the entire process is exactly the same as in ordinary 
photography. 


Before explaining why a mirror placed on the back of a 
sensitive plate during exposure causes the silver precipitate to- 
assume all the colours thrown upon it by the camera, the 
reader must be assumed to have a slight acquaintance with 
photography, and also with the laws of light, which offer 
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striking parallel to the laws of sound. Light, like sound, is but 
a form of motion. Both appear to propagate themselves by a 
wave-like motion, similar to the ripples on a pond when a stone 
is thrownin. The only difference is that, owing to friction, the 
waves of a pond tend to lengthen out and to disappear, whilst 
the waves of light or sound preserve their original length 
throughout their whole course. For light the wave length—or 
rather half-wave length--is small beyond conception. It is for 
red light, 070002 millimétres ; for yellow light, 000025 milli- 
métres ; for green light, 0.0003 millimetres. In other words, 
there are five thousand waves of yellow light to an inch, &c. 
A curious property of sound or light waves is that when they 
meet another wave of equal length coming in an opposite 
direction the cenflicting waves overlap each other, the continuity 
is broken, and a succession of dark and light, or silent and 
loud, intervals is produced: A French physician of the 
beginning of this century, Napoléon Savart, was the discoverer 
of the phenomenon called interference of sound. If the ear 
is placed at a short distance off a sounding or echoing plate 
and gradually drawn away, it will be observed that the sound 
alternately dies away and comes back with twofold intensity. 
The explanation of this is that the waves of sound, the direct 
and reflex waves, alternately neutralise and reinforce each other. 
‘The two conflicting waves of sound or of light might be 
represented by the two serpents of Mercury’s rod, which form 
a dot at their intersection and a wide space between each dot. 
Each is a wavy but continuous line, whilst the two combined 
give a sost of broken line or chain, It was Newton who dis- 
covered the interference of light, and was able to measure the 
wave length of different colours. . 

Some time ago it occurred to M. Lippmann that if, instead 
of a continuous wave of light crossing the photographic plate, a 
broken line (produced by “ interference”) were sent across it, 
the silver, instead of being precipitated in one mass throughout 
the gelatino-bromide, would settle in layers (about the thick- 
ness of the soap bubble). By placing a looking-glass behind 
the plate, the red light, for instance, caused the silver to be 
deposited in layers of half the thickness of a red wave length. 
Blue light would cause the layers to be somewhat thicker 
wherever it passed, but these layers, coinciding exactly as they 
do with the length of a wave of light, can only let pass the 
same light which originated them. This is the whole principle 
of M. Lippmann’s remarkable discovery, and practice shows 
that it will work in the case of ‘the solar spectrum and of 
stained windows. Whether it may be applied to landscapes or 
portraits the future alone can tell; but there is nothing 
unreasonable in the hope that it will be so. 


THE RIBBLE NAVIGATION COMMITTEE. 


Saas Commission appointed by the Board of Tiade, under 
the direction of the Ribble Navigation Act, 1889, re- 
opened on Tuesday at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, 
the inquiry into the scheme for procuring a waterway for sea- 
going vessels from Preston to the sea. The Commissioners 
present were Rear-Admiral Sir: George Nares, K.C.B. (chair- 
man), Sir Charles Hartley, C.E., and Mr. Wolfe Barry, C.E. 
The Chairman stated that since the close of the inquiry in 
1889 the Commissioners had taken soundings in the estuary of 
the river Ribble, and they were now prepared to hear the views 
of all parties interested in the navigation of this river as to the 
channel which ought to be finally adopted for maintaining a 
fixed waterway from Preston tothesea. Mr. Bidder, Q.C, who 
represented the Corporation of Preston, recommended the 
adoption of the channel known as the “ Gut” channel, and 
called as witnesses several coalowners and others interested in 
the Wigan coal district, who spoke to the necessity for an out- 
let for coal by means of the Ribble. It is expected that this 
inquiry will occupy three or four days, after which the Com- 
missioners will proceed-to draft their final report upon this 
scheme. 


THE HOUSE OF JOHN KNOX, EDINBURGH. 


T the monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
‘he Scotland, held on Monday, the following paper by ex- 
Baillie Miller was read :— 

Among the many curious and interesting traditions of Old 
Edinburgh that exist, none has obtained a firmer bold of the 
public mind than that which affirms that the quaint and vener- 
able old mansion situated at the lower end ot the High Street 
is the identical lodging in which George Durie, Abbot of Dun- 
fermline, resided, and which, subsequent to his disgrace, was 
occupied as the residence of John Knox while he was minister 
of St. Giles’s Church—from 1560 till his death in 1572. 
According to the best authority, prior to the present year the 
only evidence that existed respecting the accuracy of the tradi- 
tion was popular belief, and this is so expressed in the following 


‘ment of John Arres, situated 


sentence from Wilson’s ** Memorials of Edinburgh in the Olden 
Time :”—‘* No evidence now appears in the title-deeds of the 
property to afford a clue to this or any of its early proprietors, 
but the tradition has been long universally received which 
assigned it as the residence of the Reformer.” When and by 
what authority the tradition was first established, it may now 
serve no useful purpose to inquire ; but, judging from what is 
known with certainty respecting it, the legend is not a very old 
one, and cannot be traced to an earlier date than the beginning 
of the present century. Neither Maitland nor Arnot, in their 
histories of Edinburgh, make any allusion to the story, and 
probably the statement made in Stark’s “ Guide to Edinburgh,” 
published in 1806, is the first notification of the tradition, but 
he gives no authority for the assertion. That section of Old 
Edinburgh bounded by Halkerston’s Wynd on the west and 
Leith Wynd on the east, and by the King’s High Street on the 
south and Old Physic Gardens on the north, has a very 
interesting history if it could be traced back to the twelfth 
century. But the paucity of authentic documents il'ustrative 
of the progress of the city from the time of David I. to the 
fourteenth century affords the chronicler no reliable data on 
which statements can be made respecting the extension of the 
town in that quarter. For some time previous to the founda- 
tion of the Trinity College Church by Mary of Gueldres in 
1462, however, the case is different; for, from that time 
onwards to the present, there is fortunately a mass of docu- 
mentary evidence of charters and other historical records that 
furnish the chronicler with facts from which most important 
and reliable information can be obtained, not only as regards 
the topographical features of the district, but also regarding the 
character and condition in life of the inhabitants. All that 
evidence goes to show that the district in question in these early 
times formed something like a new town of Edinburgh, and 
was inhabited by the upper, the aristocratic, and educated citi- 
zens. It seems to have been the chosen place of abode of 
many of the ecclesiastical dignitaries of Scotland up to the 
time of the Reformation. However, it is no part of this paper 
to go into any details, further than those having a bearing upon 
the question of the locality of John Knox’s house. 

The register of sasines, in the form of protocol books in the 
custody of the town clerk, from which our evidence is mostly 
taken, goes no further back than to A.D. 1500; but for the dates 
prior to tuat time the chartulary of Sr. Giles, collected and 
arranged by the late David Laing, supplies us with a mass of 
the best of all authentic history—charter history, which carries 
us back to the thirteenth century. Although we search in vain 
in the modern title-deeds of the reputed house in which John 
Knox is said to have lived for evidence of the tradition, the old 
deeds prior to and during his lifetime are equally destitute of 
any information on which to base the legend. On the contrary, 
they afford ample evidence sufficient of itself to prove that John 
Knox could not have occupied this house during his incumbency 
as minister of St. Giles’s Church from 1559 till near the time of 
his death. That fine old mansion, perhaps one of the oldest 
houses in Edinburgh, has a history of its own, altogether apart 
from John Knox, to make it memorable and worthy of being 
known and preserved at the public expense as the oldest house 
in Edinburgh. The various sasines of the Town Council 
Records, and the charters respecting this house in the Register 
of the Great Seal, give instructive details respecting it, as to 
whom it belonged before Knox’s time, who built it, and to whom 
it belonged vntil its owner, James Mosman, goldsmith, a 
burgess of the city of Edinburgh, was executed, along with 
Kirkcaldy of Grange and others, at the Cross of Edinburgh, 
August 3, 1573. : ‘ 

The first notice of the house in question is contained in a 
sasine in the Protocol Book of Vincent Strathauchin, dated 
December 22, 1525. by which “ Christina Reidpeth, daughter 
of the late Walter Reidpeth, with the consent and assent of her 
husband, John Arres, conveys in fee that land or tenement of 
her father, Walter Reidpeth, situated in the burgh of Edin- 
burgh, on the north side of the King’s High Street, between the 
land of the late William Lokkart on the west part, and the 
land ofthe late William Reidpeth on the east, and the land of 
the said William Lokkart on the north part, and the King’s 
public street on the south, to her son, John Arres, heir apparent 
of the said Christina Reidpeth and John Arres, the life-rent of 
the property being reserved to his father and mother, or to the 
longest liver of the two during the period of their natural lives ” 
Thirty-one years after the date of this sasine, in 1556, another 
sasine is recorded in Alexander King’s -P:otocol Book, vol. v., 
p. Io, affecting the same property, but the owners and heirs 
apparent are altogether different. It is Mariot Arres, daughter 
and heir of the late John Arres, and her husband, James 
Mosman, goldsmith, son and heir of John Mosman, goldsmith, 
burgess of Edinburgh, that are now dealing with ‘the tene- 
in the burgh of Edinburgh, on the 
north side of the King’s High Street, lying between the 
tenement on the north by the said William Lokkart, and on the 
west by the former William Lokkart, and formerly by the land 
of the late William Reidpeth, but now belonging to the heirs of 
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Robert Fleming on the east, and the King’s High Street on the 
south” bet ac tae. ‘ 

There are several deeds affecting this tenement up to 1573. 
The property, however, remains in the possession of James 
Mosman until May 2, 1573, when it is granted by royal charter 
to John Carmichael, junior, it having been escheated. to the 
King by ceason of the forfeiture of James Mosman, goldsmith, 
and formerly burgess of Edinburgh. The property is cescribed 
in the royal charter as “that tenement situated at the Nether- 
bow, between the land of James Hoppringall, of Whitebank, 
and Patrick Fleming” (Register of the Great Seal, 1573). 
There were other properties belonging to Mosman conveyed by 
this charter. A tenement in Forester’s Wynd, another in 
Liberton’s Wynd, described “as built and waste,” besides the 
land of Wray, in the county of Linlithgow, the lands of 
Laoghirdmanston, the mill and mill-lands of Currie, in the 
county of Edinburgh. During all the time that John Knox 
lived in Edinburgh as minister of St. Giles’s Church, from 1560 
till 1¢6¢, the Town Council paid his house-rent not only when 
he was in furnished lodgings, but also during all the time that 
he lived in Abbot -Durie’s lodging as well. None of that rent 
was paid to James Mosman, as proprietor of the house now 
called John Knox's. Corner. 

Where, then, did John Knox live while he was minister in 
Edinburgh? The evidence on this part of the question is 
positive, and is all obtained from contemporaneous historical 
documents that are still extant, and which are open to the 
inspection of the public. John Knox was appointed Protestant 
minister of St. Giles’s Kirk in 1559, more than a year before 
George Durie, Abbot of Dunfermline and Archdeacon of 
St. Andrews, left Scotland. The “ Diurnal of Occurrents” tells 
us that “on the 29th day of January, 1561 (New Style), the 
Earl of Eglington and the Abbot of Dunfermline passed to 
France furth of Dunbar.” The date of his departure is of some 
consequence in this narrative, as will appear from what follows. 
The new minister of St. Giles appears to have lived in furnished 
lodgings for some short time after he came to Edinburgh with 
his faraily. The Town Council Records supply the following 
notices respecting fohn Knox and the place of his abode from 
a short time after he came to Edinburgh :—May 8, 1560.— 
“The provost, ballis, and counsall ordanis Alexander Park, 
Thesaurer, to deliver to. Johne Carins the sum of 4o/. for 
furneaching of their minister, Johnne Knox, in his houshold, 
aud becaus the said Johnne Knox has been furnished upon 
David Forrester’s expensis sin is comin to this toun be the 
space of 15 days last bipast, ordanis the said Johne. Carins to 
receive the said David’s accounts, and mak him payment of the 
sowmes debursit be him on the first end of the sowme of 40/. to 
be delivered to him” June 26, 1560.—The Treasurer ordained 
to “pay Johne Carins the sowme of threescore pounds for 
furnesing of the minister.” August 16, 1560,—The Treasurer 
ordained ‘‘to deliver to Johne Carins the sowme of 5/. for 
furnessing of the minister.” Johne Carins was reader and 
“lectour of the morning prayers” in St. Giles, He hada 
salary of 1co marks yearly. ‘On the 4th September, 1560, the 
baillies and counsail having consideration for the eis of John 
Knox, minister, John Durie, talyeour, removed him furth 
of the ludgeing occupyet by the Abbot of Drumfermeling to the 
effect the said minister mycht enter thairto, ordanis Alexander 
Park, Thesaurer, to content and pay to the said.John Durie 
the sowme of 8 marks, and the samyn promittys that how soon 
thai may provide the said minister ane uther lodging, to enter 
the said John to the possession thereof.” 

This house provided for John Knox appears from the record 
to have been rented from its heritable owner, Robert Moubray, 
and the rent paid termly by the Town Council. The first pay- 
ment of rent was made “on the 12th of February, 1561, under 
aprecept or order from the Council to the Dean of Guild, 
who was ordered to pay to John Knox, minister, the sume of 
fifty pounds for supporting of his charges; and the Treasurer 
to pay Robert Moubray heritor of the house occupyet be ‘Johne 
Knox,’ 10 marks as the duty thereof to the preceding Martin- 
mass, and frae thence furth to pay him termli according to 50 
merks in the year so lang as the samyn sall be occupyet be 
him.” On the sth November 1561, the Dean of Guild is 
ordained with all diligence to “ make ane warme study eof daills 
to the minister, Johne Knox, within his lugeing above the hall 
of tke samyn, with lichtys and windokys thairto and all other 
necessaries.” On November 29, 1564, the Treasurer is ordained 
to “mak guid and thankfull payment to Robert Moubray of 
Johnae Knoke’s hous maill in during the time of his office, as 
other Treasurers hes done before.” For the year 1568, Novem- 
ber £9, the rent of John Knox’s house is paid to a new landlord. 
The Treasurer ordained “to caus mend and repair the neces- 
saties of Johnne Knox dwelling hous, upon the expenses of 
Johce Adamsonn and Bessie Otterbourne, his spous, conjunct 
fears thairof, and deduce the samyn of their hous maill, becaus 
that have ofttimes requyrit to do the samyn and refusit.” In 
March 1569, ‘the bailies and counsall ordanis Andrew Stevin- 
son, Thesaurer, to pay to John Adamson the sowme of 40 merks 
for the maill of his hous oceupyit be Jonne Knox the yeir 


bipast, deduce and thairof the sowme of aucht pund debursit be 
the said Thesaurer in reparalying of the said hous in defalt of 
the said Johne Adamsone being requyrit to do the same, and 
als 12 shillings debursit mair be the same Thesaurer in repair- 
ing of the same house by the 8 pund above mentioned be the 
said Johnne.” From those facts, supplied by the Town Council 
Records—records of transactions recorded from day to day by 
the officials who actually carried them through—it is evident 
that from the term of Martinmas 1560 until March 4, 1569, 
John Knox occupied the same house, the rent of which was paid 
by the Town Council during all that time to the owner, Robert 
Moubray, and his successor as owner, John Anderson and his 
wife, Bessie Otterburn. 

Where was that house situated? A sasine in favour of 
Robert Moubray and his spouse Jonet Cant, the legitimate 
daughter of Walter Cant of Leith, dated April 8, 1563, con- 
tained in Alexander Guthrie’s, senior, ‘‘ Protocol Book,” suffi- 
ciently answers the question. The deed appears to be a 
sasine or infeftment of certain properties that formerly 
belonged to Andrew Moubray, father of Robert Moubray, and 
other properties belonging to Robert Moubray, and both 
Robert Moubray and Jonet Cant get sasine of them. Jonet 
Cant is described as the future spouse of Robert Moubray, 
the following being a translation of the Latin :—‘“ After 
having been seized in the forementioned properties, the same 
Bailie went to the tenement of land which formerly belonged 
to the late John Brown, lying on the north part of the same 
burgh, between the tenement of land belonging to David 
Farinlie, on the east, and the tenement of land belonging to 
Robert Hopper on the west. And in a similar manner the 
said Robert (Moubray) got sasine of All and Whole his own 
great mansion and building, together with the garden and waste 
land of the same, now inhabited by John Knox, minister, 
with all its pertinents lying between the North Loch of 
the said burgh, on the north side, and the fore tenement 
of the said tenement on the south; that is, Robert 
Moubray’s ‘great mansion’ had another house on the 
south, which lay between it and the street.” So early as 1555 
the first of these tenements belonged to Hugo Brown, son and 
heir of the quondam John Brown. It is described in Alexander. 
King’s “ Protocol,” vol. iv. p. 229:—“ Ad tenementum terre 
Hugonis Broun filti et heredis quondam Johannis Broun jacens 
in predicto burgo ex parte boreali vici regii ejusdem inter tene- 
mentum terre heredium quondam Davidis Farinlie ex orientali 
et tenementum terre quondam Roberti Hopper ex occidentalibus 
partibus.” In 1552 there is a charter in St. Giles’s Chartulary 
of “all and haile the tenement of umquh le James Turing before 
and behind, under and above, with the pertinentis liand within 
the said burgh, on the north syde of the King’s Street of the 
samyn betwix the land of Andrew Moubray on the east parte, 
and the landes of umquhile Archibald Napare of Merchemston 
on the west parte, and the College Gardens on the north parte, 
and the Kinges Street on the south.” This charter supplies us 
with a fixed point in the locality, and it is established from the 
boundaries of this charter and from the bounding of a number 
of other sasines of properties in that locality that none of . 
Moubray’s property lay further west than Turing’s or the next 
close west of it, Menteith’s Close. The sasine in favour of 
Robert Moubray and his spouse, Jonet Cant, of John Brown’s 
property, bounded by David Farinlie on the east, and Robert 
Hopper on the west, is also a fixed point, as the bounding 
tenements of Hopper on the west and of Farinlie on the east 
have been ascertained. 

It results from those boundaries of various tenements in the 
locality that Robert Moubray’s large mansion and building, 
with the garden and tailpiece of waste-land in which Durie, the 
Abbot of Dunfermline, lodged, and which after his occupation 
of it was given to John Knox, minister, must have stood east of 
Menteith’s Close, probably at the lower end, on the east side of 
Turing’s Close. The boundary-line on the south, as described 
in the sasine, is sufficient of itself, independent of all other 
evidence, to exclude the idea of John Knox having occupied 
James Mosman’s house, as the mansion occupied by Knox was 
bounded.on the south “by the fore-land of the said tenement,” 
the house occupied by him, whereas James Mosman’s house 
always had the King’s High Street as its boundary on the 
south, Tvring’s Close was in existence befgre the year 1500. 
It was afterwards called Bryson’s Close, and thereafter Trunk 
Close. The upper end of the close still exists, although now 
closed by the City Improvement Act. The entrance is from 
the High Street, opposite the fountain well, and is the first 
close west from John Knox’s Corner. During the Queen Mary 
period of our municipal history this locality was owned and 
inhabited by many of the leading men of the city. There was 
a close in the lowality called the Old Prevost’s Close, from the 
circumstance of Lord Provost Archibald Douglas of Kilspindy, 
Thomas Makalzean, and probably Lord Provost Otterburn, as 
he had a tenement in that locality, having lived in the close. 

One notable feature in all the sasines of property in the 
locality referred to subsequent to the year 1544—the year in 
which the city was burned by the English under the Marquis of 
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Hertford—is the description given of the condition of the lands 
and tenements, They are all described “as built and waste,” 
and in not a few of them they are stated “‘to have been burned 
by the English ;” so that most of them must have been rebuilt 
by their owners subsequently to that barbarous proceeding. 
Even up to 1567, twenty-three years after the destruction of the 
city, several of the tenements in that locality are described as 
still lying waste. 

Mr. Charles J. Guthrie, advocate, criticising the paper, said 
that the author had shown great industry and ingenuity, but 
had left untouched the authenticity of John Knox’s house. The 
last date he had dealt with was March 4, 1569, but John 
Knox lived four years after that, and there was some reason in 
the conclusion that he moved from the back tenement to the 
front. He had examined the entries Mr. Miller had referred 
to, and he thought Mr. Miller had misconstrued them, 


THE LATE JOHN WELLBORN ROOT. 


UR last issue, says Avchitectur: and Butiding, contained 
the brief announcement of the death of John Weliborn 
Root, of the firm of Burnham & Root, of Chicago. To all the 
news came as athunder-clap from a clear sky. When Mr. 
Root was in New York, attending as secretary a meeting of the 
board of directors of the American Institute of Architects, he 
was then in the best of health, and a week later attended a 
banquet of the ten World’s Fair architects at Chicago. Within 
a week from that date-these associates in the great under- 
taking expressed their feelings on a national loss in the follow- 
ing terms :— 


« Whereas, the commission of architects and its colleagues, 
summoned from the various parts of the United States, to study 
the problem of the design of the buildings of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, are at the outset of their difficult labours met by 
calamity in the death of John Wellborn Root, the consulting 
architect of the exposition ; therefore, 

“ Resolved, that we, his professional brothers and friends, 
formally put upon record our sense of professional and per- 
sonal loss in the unexpected catastrophe ; professional, because 
his vigorous genius, his well-trained intellect, and his large 
artistic resources were doing unusual service in advancing the 
architecture of our country ; personal, because his genial and 
generous disposition had warmly commended him to our 
affections ; 

Resolved, that we offer to his family our heartfelt condo- 
lence, and to his partner, our friend D. H. Burnham, our 
warmest expression of sympathy for the sudden breaking off of 
a mutual alliance of mind and heart which has proved pro- 
ductive of large results in the past, and which was full of the 
brightest prospects for the future ; 

“ Resolved, that to the public in a national sense is due 
our testimony that in this event a loss has occurred which 
can hardly be remedied. 

“R, M. Hunt, George B, Post, Van Brunt & Howe, by 
Henry Van Brunt ; McKim, Mead & White, by Wm. Ruther- 
ford Mead; Peabody & Stearns, by Robert S. Peabody ; 
Frederick L. Olmsted, Henry S Codman, Burling & White- 
house, by Edward Burling; W. L. B. Jenney, 5S. S.;Beman, 
Adler & Sullivan, by Louis H. Sullivan; Henry Ives Cobb, 
A. Gottlieb.” 


John W. Root was born in Atlanta, Ga, in 1851, and in 
1864 was sent by his father, Col. Sidney S. Root, to England, 
where he attended school for three years. After the close of 
the war he came to New York and graduated from the College 
of the City of New York. He entered the office of Renwick 
& Sands, and subsequently was in the office of J. B. Snook ; 
he then went to Chicago, and was in the office of P. B. Wight, 
where D. H. Burnham was also employed. On the retirement 
of Mr. P. B. Wight from active practice in the spring of 1873, 
the firm of Burnham & Root was established, and they opened 
an office at No. 90 Washington Street. After they built the 
Grannis building, now occupied by the Lllinois National Bank, 
they moved their offices there. About six years ago a disastrous 
fre consumed their valuable library, and they then moved into 
the Montauk Block which they had built, and later, when the 
Rookery was completed, they took the offices now occupied by 


_ the firm. 


The first building they constructed was the Sherman 
residence, on the corner of Twenty-first Street and Prairie 
Avenue. It would be impossible to enumerate all the private 
residences erected by the firm, and but few of the greater 
buildings can be mentioned. Among those finished may be 
noted the Rookery, the Rialto, the Insurance Exchange, the 
Rand & McNally, Phoenix and Montauk ; and among those 
now being constructed the Chicago, the Monadnoe, the First 
Regiment Armoury, the Temperance Temple and the Masonic 
Temple. Their work is also well known throughout the West, 
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many of the buildings which have been erected by them having 
been the results of competitions. 

Mr. Root was the artist of the firm, and, as his partner 
stated, “we made all these buildings together, but they are 
chiefly his, for he it was who did the designing of the form,” 
and “as contrasted with the sketchy, bizarre style of much of 
modern work, his was solidly founded on architectural thought., 
It was his favourite remark of a building, it is ‘architectural, or 
it is ‘not architectural.’ And he was most severe in his criticism 
of his own work, sedulously watching it as construction 
progressed to correct any error that might appear.” 

Of his personal popularity it is needless to speak. .Of a 
noble presence, genial nature, remarkable genius, ready wit, 
and with oratorical abilities rarely found in his chosen pre- 
fession, he won admirers among all with whom he was 
thrown in contact. The Chicago /nter-Ocean pays to his 
memory the following tribute:—“ Nothing is rarer than a 
many-sided mind, equally fortified on every side; but this, so 
far as it was possible with a young man immersed in the mani- 
fold duties and responsibilities of an exact and exacting 
profession, was the character of mind that made John W. Roct, 
at the age of forty years, one of the master spirits of the West 
and one of the foremost architects of the world. The death of 
such a man is nothing less than a misfortune to such a city as 
this. Much as he had achieved, the most brilliant and useful 
period of his career was but opening before him. His service- 
ableness as a Citizen and his title to the reputation he enjoyed 
were about to be tested in a way that would surely have filled 
the measure of his pride and crowned with success his loftiest 
ambition. ‘This consideration it is that intensifies mourning fer 
a loyal friend, an honourable gentleman, a valued citizen and 
one who deserved the name of genius, struck down in the very 
flower of his prime.” , Peete 

At the funeral service the Right Rev. Chas, Edward 
Cheney spoke of the sorrow that always befell when a man 
was cut off in his prime. He compared the case of De Soto, 
dying when the best of his work had just begun, and his last 
words, “If I only had a little more time.” It was not, he con- 
tinued, as though an acorn had been untimely swept from the 
branch by the wind. It was rather the tree had grown up, its 
branches were interlaced with other trees, strong and beautiful; 
it gave support and strength to all near it, and when the giant 
of the forest fell, all these shared in the result and ruin. Hs 
expatiated on the symmetry of the man, architect, poet 
musician, scholar, friend, social companion and man of the world, 
and his last words of love and tender eulogy were lost in a sob 
and merged into a prayer. 


AN ANCIENT JAPANESE PICTURE. 


SoS history of an ancient picture, which still exists, and 
- which was lately exhibited in Tokio, is given by the 
Fapan Mail. \n 1274 Kublai Khan, afterwards conqueror and 
Emperor of China, sent a large military and naval force against 
Japan, but that expedition was wholly unsuccessful, being re- 
pulsed with heavy loss. He took to heart this, his first defeat 
by land or water, and when firmly established on the throne of 
China he sought to re-establish his prestige by despatching an 
armada to chastise the islanders. The invading force is said 
to have consisted of 150,000 men—Coreans, Chinese and Mon. 
golians. With a comparatively insignificant squadron the 
Japanese managed to hold their own in several fights against 
the huge Chinese navy, and while these indecisive battles were 
being waged a tempest wrought among the Chinese warships 
havoc similar to that which overtook the Spanish Armada off 
the coast of Great Britain. How many perished in the storm 
the records do not tell, but it is certain that the Japanese took 
full advantage of the event, and, attacking the surviving Chinese 
ships before they could reassemble, destroyed them in detail, 
Chinese history avers that only three men out of the wholes 
force managed to escape to China. To commemorate this 
great event, Naganori and Nagataka, two skilled artists of the 
Tosa School, made a series of paintings. There seems to be 
very little doubt that the pictures were finished in the year 
1293, and that they were painted by order of and under the 
direct supervision of one of the principal captains of the 
Japanese forces, in whose family they have been handed down 
as heirlooms from generation to generation. Contained in two 
gigantic scrolls, with lengthy wiitten accounts of each incident 
depicted, they constitute a unique historical record of the 
period. The scrolis differ in one respect from the ordinary 
pictures of their kind—the figures are exceptionally large, anel 
it seems not improbable that the artists sought to produce like- 
nesses of the principal warriors figuring on their canvas At 
all events the work is very firm, delicate and minxte, and of its 
value as an historical monument there can be no doubt, 
There is now a prospect of their passing into the posséssion 
of the Imperial Household, the fitting repository of such natieual 
relics, oni 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Fur Barricade would not be generally considered as 
one of the greatest works of the late M. Mrrssonier. But 
painters have their own standard of valuation, and it appears 
that M. MEIssonigr regretted he was not rich enough to 
purchase his original design for the picture. The reason 
for the preference is comprehensible. The majority of his 
works represent subjects that are imaginary. So//erino was 
the only picture of a battle that was painted from the 
studies in the field, His figures of chess-players, amateurs, 
soldiers, &c., were taken from models. But it so happened 
that the Barricade did represent a scene in Paris which 
greatly impressed the painter. In 1848 M. MelssoNIEeR 
was a captain in the Artillery of the National Guard. He 
was stationed near the Hétel de Ville, and when after three 
days’ fighting the barricade of the Rue Mortellerie was 
taken, the cost of the defence in the sacrifice of life was 
apparent, and an impression was made on the artist which 
he was never able to forget. The troops, as is customary 
in such cases in Paris, showed little mercy, and the innocent 
were slaughtered with the revolutionists. M. MEISSONIER 
at once made a drawing of what he saw, and he records 
with pride that Euckne Devacrorx, when he saw it, was 
overcome with emotion. The artist did not represent the 
fighting, but the silence which followed when the troops had 
wreaked their vengeance on their fellow-citizens. 


Ancient Edinburgh is as extensive a subject as if it 
related to a sort of small world. Since Scorr threw a 
‘glamour over his ‘own romantic town” the houses and 
theic inhabitants have given rise to countless disquisitions, 
and it would be a large building that could contain all the 
‘books and essays. Fifty years ago ‘The Memorials of 
Edinburgh in the Olden Time” appeared, and it was once 
recognised as the worthiest of all the histories and descrip- 
tions. Since that time it has been a mine for writers who 
wished to display their knowledge of antiquity. Still more 
remarkable was the circumstance that the author was 
treated as if he lived in the olden time, and was beyond 
the operations of Copyright Acts. Sir DAnreL WILson, 
who wrote the prose and poetry and drew the illustrations, is, 
however, still hale, hearty and honoured in Canada, and he 
has asserted his rights with a kindliness that is rarely found 
in such cases. Messrs. A. & C. Biack have brought out a 
new edition, in two-shilling parts, which will become a 
source of pleasure and instruction to all lovers of Edin- 
hurgh—and if counted they would form an important share 
af the world’s population. The execution is worthy of an 
édition de luxe, and when completed, the ‘‘ Memorials” will 
2 a treasure in many houses. So much of Old Edinburgh 
lias passed away that it is well to have the fine plates show- 
iag the dwellings of many ancient worthies. 


THERE still seems to be a belief that English law is 
operative on people everywhere, so long as they have a 
merely nominal connection with this country. A curious 
instance has been recently before the Scottish Courts. A 
firm of Lancashire calico printers sought to interdict a 
Portuguese company, having an office in Glasgow, from 
infringing designs which were registered in this country. 
The acts complained of were committed in Lisbon. The 
Portuguese Company declared that none of their calico 
was made or sold in this country. There was no protec- 
tion for designs in Portugal, but as soon as it was known 
where the designs came from they were no longer used. 
One judye considered the action relevant, but on anpeal 
that decision was set aside. The Lord President said it 
should be understood that the registration of a design in 
this country must, to a certain extent, be of a limited kind. 
kt was impossible to say that a registration under a British 
Act of Parliament was to have effect all the world over, and 
that the manufacture of goods in a foreign country, although 
identical in design with those registered by the complainers, 
necessarily constituted an infringement of their rights. There 
was no right secured to a registered design in a foreign 
couatry, and therefore there could be no illegality in using 
or copying it. He might go further, and say that th= 
manufacture of goods in imitation of a design in this 
country could not be illegal abroad, for the very plain 


reason that an infringement of a design of this kind con- 
sisted in the production of goods in this country and 
nowhere else. There was no law directed against the person 
of a British subject for doing anything excepting infringing 
a copyright design in this country—that was, manufacturing 
goods in this country in imitation of a design which had 
been secured. The goods, which were under statute for- 
bidden to be manufactured, were goods made in this 
country and nowhere else. ‘Therefore, his conclusion was 
that to make this a relevant complaint in either of its 
branches they must have goods manufactured in this 
country in alleged infringement of the design. As they 
had no allegation that the goods were made in this country 
for the purpose of sale here or elsewhere, his lordship was 
of opinion that the action should be dismissed. The other 
judges having concurred in this view the Portuguese Com- 
pany were triumphant. It would be better if designs, 
wherever produced, were respected throughout the world. 
But in England there is still too much unauthorised 
imitation and adaptation of foreign designs and works. 
Many cases of infringement could be brought in the 
English Courts by foreigners. The conduct of the Portu- 
guese printers in suspending operations, when it was found 
the copying of the designs was not approved, displayed a 
spirit which, if general, would soon secure a universal 
system of copyright in designs. 


Ir is to be regretted that the arrangements of the 
General Committee for the Restoration of St. Michael's, 
Coventry, do not meet with general approval. After the 
outlay of so much money there ought to be unanimity about 
the supplementary works. Lord LeicH, who has been 
associated with the restoration from the first, disapproves 
of the proposed bell-tower, which is to be connected with 
the north chancel aisle by an arcade. His lordship, when 
writing to the vestry clerk, said :—‘‘ This is a matter so very 
closely connected with the restoration of the church that it 
will be naturally supposed to have been authorised by the 
committee. This, as you are aware, is not the case. 
Believing, as I do, that such a bell-tower will materially 
detract from the harmony and great beauty of one of the 
finest churches in the kingdom, and knowing that in this 
opinion I am supported by a large number of subscribers to 
the restoration fund, I feel it right, as a protest against this 
somewhat high-handed proceeding, to ask the committee to 
accept my resignation.” In reply it was pointed out that 
the committee had held a strictly negative position on the 
question of the bell-tower; but his lordship replied that he 
must adhere to his determination. This disagreement is 
unfortunate, for, without reckoning the money that will have 
to be expended, the Restoration Committee require 5,070/. 
To the contractor a sum of 6,374/ is owing, and to the 
architect 544/., and as the amount in hand is 1,848/,, the 
balance against the committee is 5,070. The Charity 
Commissioners will consent to the mortgage of the church 
estate for 3,500/, and the remaining 1,570/. will have to be 
provided. Mr. Woopcock, in addition to his former con- 
tributions, has offered 500/. 


Amateurs who can pick up old lithographs by EucENE 
DELACROIX ata cheap rate will find their money is well 
invested. At the sale of the property of the author known 
as CHAMPFLEURY in Paris, high prices were obtained for 
copies of the plates. For a copy of the Horse overcome by 
a Tiger 840 frs. were paid ; Macbeth and the Witches sold 
for 367 frs. A set of the seventeen designs from ‘ Faust,” 
which GorrHeE greatly admired, was obtained for 245 frs. 
The subjects, it may not be generally known, were inspired 
by an adaptation for the stage of the poem which DELA- 
CROIX saw performed in London. Another English subject, 
Front de Bauf and Isaac of Vork, from “Ivanhoe,” sold 
for 170 frs. From 50 firs. to 250 frs. were paid for the 
remaining lithographs, of which there were about one 
hundred. Lithography was well adapted to the manner of 
DELACROIX, for it allowéd him to produce strong effects of 
light and shade, while a drawing did not require much time 
to be completed. But somehow his plates were not appre- 
ciated, and it may be assumed that CuamprLEuRy, who was 
a mighty hunter on the quays of Paris, did not pay a franc 
a piece for them. 
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mighty empire in India and the loss of the United States of 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ST. ALBANS ABBEY. 


‘ ‘HIS plate is reproduced from a water-colour drawing 

by the late S. A. Hart, R.A., and is a record of the 
appearance of the building several years ago, before any 
restoration was undertaken. An interesting article on the 
Abbey, by Mr. J.°G. WALLER, F.S.A., will be found on 
another page. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 826._CASH OF A GRAND PIANOFORTE. [T. G@. JACKSON.) 


A HAMPSHIRE CHURCH. 
ASHMOLEAN MUSEUM, OXFORD. 


HESE drawings, by Mr. CLaupDE DE NEUVILLE, an 
Oxford artist, have been recently exhibited in 
London. The treatment, it will be observed, is very 
elaborate, as the effect has been produced by a sort 
of stippling that requires both time and patience as well 
as skill. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


| Wake eighth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
ehair. 

Mr. J. Oscar R. Perry was elected a member. 

Mr. E. S. GALE, hon. secretary, announced that a visit 
would be paid to Messrs. Hobbs’s new buildings, Salisbury 
Street, Strand, on February 14, and to St. Philip’s Church, 
Stepney, on February 28. 

Mr, J. M. BRYDON read the following paper :— 


_ ©The English Renaissance of the7Eighteenth Century. ! 


Perhaps it may be in the remembrance of some of my 
hearers this evening that, two years ago, when I had the 
honour of addressing the Association on the subject of the 
English Renaissance, I occupied so much of your time with 
the rise and progress of the style during its great age—the 
seventeenth century—that I could only very briefly and very 
imperfectly notice the works of the late Renaissance of the 
eighteenth century. Your then President expressed what 
seemed to be the general desire of the meeting that evening, 
that I would write a sequel to the paper we had been dis- 
cussing. In arash moment, perhaps actuated by a love of the 
fascinating subject, I, in a measure, consented; such a pledge 
is never forgotten by your-energetic Council, and I am here to- 
night to fulfil itas best I may. You may remember that after 
2 brief outline of the revival in Italy, and its influence on the 
style in England, I gave a pretty full account of the rise and 
progress of the Renaissance as exemplified in the works of 
{nigo Jones and Wren, and particularly endeavoured to point 
out and maintain the essentially English character of their 
work as distinguished from the contemporary work of the Con- 
‘tinent. So much so, that by the time St. Paul’s came to be 
finished that character had become so firmly established as to 
‘constitute a distinctly national style, which may with perfect 
-accuracy be described as English Classic—as English as the 
best of our Gothic, in being an embodiment or expression in 
-architecture of the life and times in which it flourished. A 
style characterised by great vigour and picturesqueness, and 
‘by a freedom from restraint and an honesty of purpose not 
always to be found in the later Classic. It had created also a 
great school of carving with Grinling Gibbons at its head, 
carving famous for the truthful expression of its purpose, the 
vigour of its execution, and for grace and richness beyond all 
«praise. 

Whatever else the eighteenth century may have been, it was 
certainly not a great church building age. On the contrary, it 
was a great house building age. Something like 200 mansions— 
many of them of vast size—were erected in England during 
this time, an age of great palaces, beginning with Blenheim 
and Castle Howard, by Vanbrugh, and ending with the Civil 
Service palace on the Thames, Somerset House, by Sir William 
‘Chambers And now, gentlemen, how can I, in a few brief 
words, recall to you the eighteenth century ?—from the short 
reign of Queen Anne, the last of the Stuarts, till well on in the 
reign of the third of the Hanoverian Georges; from Marl- 
borough’s brilliant victory of Blenheim in 1704, to the blowing 
up of the French Admiral’s flagship at the Battle of the Nile in 
1798; beginning with the union of England and Scotland, 
passing on through two Jacobite rebellions, the acquisition of a 


America, to the formal union of England and Ireland, and the 
substitution of the harp for the leurs de-lys in the Royal 
standard. Howcan I better introduce you to the Augustan 
age of England, the brilliant epoch of wits and beaux, the 
“ pre-railroad ” days, as Thackeray calls them, than by quoting 
to you the words of that prince of literature himself? Listen as 
he tells us his personal experience. 

“ A very few years since I knew familiarly a lady who had 
been asked in marriage by Horace Walpole, who had been 
patted on the head by George I. This lady had knocked at 
Dr. Johnson’s door ; had been intimate with Fox, the beautiful 
Georgina of Devonshire, and that brilliant Whig society of 
George III.; had known the Duchess of Queensberry, the 
patroness of Gay and Prior, the admired young beauty of the 
court of Queen Anne. I often thought, as I took my kind old 
friend’s hand, how with it I held on to the old society of wits 
and men of the world. I could travel back for seven-score 
years of time-—have glimpses of Brummell, Selwyn, Chester- 
field and the men of pleasure ; of Walpole and Conway; of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Goldsmith ; of North, Chatham and New- 
castle ; of the fair maids of honour of George II.’s Court; of 
the Germaa retainers of George I.; where Addison was 
Secretary of State ; where Dick Steele held a place; whither 
the great Marlborough came with his fiery spouse ; when Pope 
and Swift and Bolingbroke yet lived and wrote. Of a society 
so vast, busy and brilliant,” says Thackeray, “it is impossible 
in four brief chapters to give a complete notion;” but for all 
that, there you have it. The magician calls up for you the 
wonderful procession of poets and painters, of statesmen and 
warriors, of wits and beaux and court beauties, of flowing 
wigs and paint and powder, of all the superficial glamour and 
all the dark intrigue that pass across the Georgian stage ; and 
if any sentiment more than another is uppermost in this brilliant 
society, it is the cultivation of letters, the worship of the hero 
or lion of the day, and the general glorification of men and 
women as such, and naturally found its expression in the build- 
ing of costly habitations wherein to house their persons and 
their partisans, and display the fashionable vanities of the hour. 
And from this you can understand why palaces were more in 
favour than churches, and that it is to them we must turn for 
the true characteristic architecture of the eighteenth century. 

There is no lack of brilliant men in this, as in the other 
arts, and who so fitted to lead the ball as Vanbrugh, knight and 
poet, architect and Clarencieux king-of-arms? Born in 1666, 
the year that brought to Wren his great opportunity, of Flemish 
descent, he spent his early years in France, and became a 
soldier while still very young. The army does not seem to 
have been very much to his taste, as he soon resigned, and in 
1695 we find him secretary to the Commission for the Com- 
pletion of Greenwich Hospital, where he was afterwards 
appointed surveyor of works in 1716. The first works that 
seem to have brought him into notice were his plays, “‘ The 
Relapse” being produced in 1697, and “ The Provoked Wife” 
in 1698. During all this time, however, he must have been 
devoting himself to the study of architecture, and to such good 
purpose that in 1702 he produced his design for Castle Howard. 
He was at this time also Comptroller of the King’s Board of 
Works, and in the thirty-sixth year of his age. Two years after 
this, in 1704, he designed Blenheim. Thus suddenly did this 
young man burst on the architectural world that before he was 
forty he had two such mighty palaces in hand as you see on 
the walls to-night—so suddenly, indeed, that Swift wrote of 
him :— 

Van’s genius, wi-hout thought or lecture, 
Is hugely turned to architecture. 


Of the great seventeenth-century men Wren was still busy 
completing St. Paul’s, the top stone of the lantern of which 
was laidin 1710. In contrasting the ages of the two men we 
find Wren was forty-two when he designed St. Paul’s, and 
Vanbrugh, as we have seen, was thirty-eight when he designed 
Blenheim, Wren being then seventy-two. Thus for a short 
time the two men were contemporaries, but nothing could be 
in greater contrast than the methods and the styles of these 
two architects. While Jones and Wren raised Order upon 
Order, Vanbrugh worked with only one, and thus introduced 
the chief characteristic of the eighteenth century, and paved 
the way for that everlasting feature, the portico, so much so that 
scarcely a house of any size was erected during this period 
without a portico, oftentimes with two, and in one house at 
least, to which I shall call your atttention, actually with four— 
one on each front. 

Then, again, to Vanbrugh belongs the founding of the 
English type of plan, developed later with so much success, the 
principal features of which are a central block with detached 
wings, often connected to the centre with curved colonnades, 
and enclosing a great entrance court in front—a truly palatial 
scheme, grandiose in the extreme—and to which the only 
proper manner of approaching the entrance was in a chariot 
with four horses and outriders. Magnificence and state were 
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the order of the day, and here is the mzse-en-scdne for their 
display. More than this, however, Vanbrugh in a very skiifal 
manner combined the requirements of the state rooms of a 
palace with the apartments of a private mansion, resulting in a 
very stately arrangement of halls and corridors showing a 
thorough mastery of the complicated problem. 

At Blenheim the great hall isa magnificent apartment ; so is 
the long gallery or library, the latter a survival of a prominent 
feature in Elizabethan manors, but turned to other purposes. 
The weak point in the planning of Blenheim is the great stair- 
case, or rather, for there are two, staircases. They are long 
and narrow, badly arranged and badly lighted, and cut across 
the openings between them and the hall in the most awkward 
fashion. They seem to have been sacrificed to some false 
idea of symmetry. Had the architect but omitted one of the 
chambers looking into the courts at the side of the hall, and 
given us one magnificent staircase, lighted from the court, 
instead of the present two, the result would probably have been 
in every way satisfactory, and the plan gained one notable feature 
the more. 

As to the architecture of Blenheim, probably no building 
has ever been assailed with more contradictory criticism, 
from Pope and Horace Walpole—who, content to live in a 
barbarous den at Strawberry Hill, could yet say of Vanbrugh, 
“ He seems to have hollowed quarries rather than to have built 
houses ”—to our own Fergusson. If the combination of palace 
and mansion was difficult in plan, it was still more so in 
elevation. ‘The work speaks for itself, and, as a recent writer 
has said, “ It is a monument which, with all its errors of taste, 
its debased ornament and ponderosity of detail, bespeaks a fine 
sense of largeness of form, great power in the treatment of 
masses, a fertile fancy, and a bold, if not audacious, originality 
in the man who conceivedit. It looks above everything what it 
was intended to be, but what emphatically it was not, a nation’s 
offering.” - : 

And in this connection, perhaps, I may be allowed to quote 
from Sir Joshua Reynolds, who says that “to speak of Van- 
brugh in the language of a painter, he had originality of inven- 
tion, he understood light and shadow, and had great skill in 
composition. To support his principal object he produced his 
second and third groups and masses; he understood perfectly 
in his art what is the most difficult in ours, the conduct of his 
background. ... What the background is in painting, in 
architecture is the real ground, on which the building is erected ; 
and no architect took greater care than he that his work should 
not appear crude and hard, that is, it did not abruptly start out 
of the ground without expectation or preparation.” 

And Sir Joshua goes on to say :—* This is a tribute which a 
painter owes to an architect who composed like a painter, and 
was defrauded of the due reward of his merit by the wits of his 
time, who did not understand the principles of composition in 
poetry better than he, and who knew little or nothing of what 
he understood perfectly, the general ruling principles of archi- 
tecture and painting.” 

And no one who drives through the magnificent park, and 
over the bridge between the lakes into the great courtyard, but 
must acknowledge that Sir Joshua was right. 

Into the troubles which beset Vanbrugh in the building of 
Blenheim, and how, like Wren, he was at last dismissed from 
his post, I do not propose to enter. He built many other 
notable works besides Castle Howard and the Woodstock 
Palace, but I have singled them out as examples of his work 
because they are not only the best known, but were the founda- 
tion, both in plan and style, of much that followed afterwards 
during the century. A new motive as well as a new impetus 
had been given to the building of English country houses, and 
as we turn over the pages of the “ Vitruvius Britannicus” we 
begin to realise the immense influence they had on all sub- 
sequent work. Probably on no one was this influence stronger 
than on Hawksmoor, his assistant at Blenheim. He followed 
in his master’s footsteps with several country houses of more or 
less note, and was the architect of the well-known churches of 
St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, and St. George’s, 
Bloomsbury—the former begun in 1716, and the latter several 
years later. They are in a manner, particularly the former, 
an ecclesiastical version of the architecture of Blenheim—the 
same grouping of masses, the same heaviness of detail, the 
same characteristic rustication, The interior of St. Mary’s 
is really very striking. Though a small church, only some 56 feet 
long by §4 feet broad, a great effect has been attained by very 
simple means. Twelve Corinthian columns, in groups of three 
at each angle, carry a square clerestory, pierced on each side 
by a large semicircular window. The lighting is thus chiefly 
from the clerestory. It has often been compared with Wren’s 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, though the plans and the general 
treatment are very different, in fact, they present a striking con- 
trast. Moreover, Hawksmoor shirked the problem of a galleried 
church. His galleries were mere excrescences, and had little 
to do with the structure of the design. When Mr. Butterfield 
rearranged the interior in 1875 he removed the galleries, and 

the church has gained vastly in effect from the alteration. I 


wish one could say as much for the decoration he introduced. 
I am afraid he had little sympathy for the style of St, Mary’s, 
and whatever else may be numbered among the accomplish- 
ments of that eminent architect, the decoration of a Classic 
interior has yet to be reckoned with. : 4 

As to St. George’s, Bloomsbury, it was long the fashion to 
decry, in no measured terms, its fanciful steeple with the statue 


of George I. on the top of it— Stuck lke a wen to the: 
rest of the building,” as a critic.of the time declared. For: 
ali that the portico is not without dignity, and by sticking - 


his steeple to one side, instead of on the roof of his portico,. 
as Gibbs did at St. Martin’s, and James at St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, he showed himself a greater artist than either 
of them, and no one who saw the steeple before it was again 
blocked up with the present commonplace flats but must have 
acknowledged how admirably it grouped with the church, with 
telling effect from almost every point of view ; but, alas ! for the 
sake of a little more gain in ground-rents, it is built up once 
more, oe: 


Wren, was James Gibbs, the architect of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. Having spoken of his work at some length in my 
former paper, I do not. propose to enlarge on it now.. 
Suffice it to say that we find the trenchant critic of St. George’s 
steeple pleading for St. Martin’s what has just been denied to” 
St. George’s, Writing just on its compietion he exclaims, “ I» 
could wish too that a view was opened to St. Martin’s Church, 
I don’t know any one of the modern buildings about town 
which more deserve such an advantage. ‘The portico is at once 
elegant and august, and the steeple above it ought to be con- 
sidered the most tolerable in town.” “Doubtless it would be 
were it not astride of the sharp angle of the portico roof, and: 
could critic Ralph have seen St. George’s as we see St. Martin’s, 
he might have been more “tolerable” himself. Another critic, 
Walpole, who is nothing if not abusive, says of Gibbs that, 
‘like Vanbrugh, he had no aversion to ponderosity, but not 


being endued with much invention was only regularly heavy. ~ 


His praise was fidelity to rules; his failing, want of grace,” 
Whereupon we may rejoin with a critic of Walpole himself, 
“He would have sacrificed all the artists he ever commemorated 
for the sake of an antithesis or a pretty turn in a period.” 

While these three architects whose works we have been 
considering were busily employed, the nation itself had been 
equally busy in history making. Marlborough’s campaigns: 
were over, the union of England and Scotland had been 
accomplished, the Stuart dynasty had come to an end by the 
death of Queen Anne in 1714, a king who could not speak a 
word of English sat on the throne of the Tudors and Plan- 
tagenets, the South Sea Bubble had been blown so big that 
other bubbles were started in its train, till speculation ran so 
riot that the nominal value of the schemes afloat exceeded 
five hundred millions, probably five times as much as the 
current cash of all Europe, and more than twice the worth of 
all the land in the kingdom. Then came the inevitable crash 
in which thousands were ruined, and thenational credit reeled 
under theshock. Afew years afterwardscamethe end of the King 
whose heart was always in Hanover, struck down with apoplexy 
when passing through Holland. As Thackeray says :—“ He 
thrust his livid head out ofthe coach window, and gasping out 
‘Osnaburg! Osnaburg !’ died in his coach before he arrived 


there.” With his death closed the first period of the eighteenth — 


century. He had no taste either for literature or the arts, he 
never understood the people he was called upon to rule. We 
took him because we wanted him. ‘He took our loyalty for 
what it was worth; laid hands on what money he could, and 
kept us assuredly from Popery and wooden shoes.” 

To the succeeding period, or just immediately before it, 
belongs Burlington House. Then St. Mary-le-Strand, the 
Radcliffe Library at Oxford, and St. Barthelomew’s Hospital, 
by Gibbs, the Horse Guards, by Kent, and the Mansion House, 
by George Dance. Most of these I noticed before, but I should 
like to call your attention again to the beautiful woodwork in 
the interior of the Mansion House, particularly in a room up- 
stairs known as the ball-room, which has all the character I 
claim as peculiarly English. The walls are panelled and 
divided into compartments by pilasters of the English lonic 
Order, excellently carved, and round the room runs a charming 
gallery. The whole apartment is a model of proportion, good 
taste and elegant detail well worthy the careful study of the 
student. 3 

Country-house building proceeded apace during the time of 
the Second George, and great Classic mansions became multi- 
plied all over England. They are almost too numerous to 
mention, but, generally speaking, the portico craze is rampant. 
in them all. I promised you an ultra-wild example of this. 
mania. Here it is in Mereworth Castle in Kent, by Campbell. 
You see it has actually four porticoes, one on each front, with a. 
circular hall and dome in the centre. The force of absurdity 
could no further go. Specially notable among these houses is 
Kent’s masterpiece, Holkham, which he built for the Earl of 


‘Leicester, In the planning and the proportion of its rooms it 


A contemporary of Hawksmoor and a pupil, like him, of 


‘on atigees 


‘stv/l one of the finest ballrooms in the country. 
-of it all came the last Stuart rebellion, and Bonnie Prince 
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‘is almost unrivalled. Its exterior is‘ dignified and refined in 


detail, while its interior decorations, particularly the ceilings, 


are beyond all praise. Chambers, who was very chary of com- 
pliments, says:—“It is exceedingly well contrived, both for 
state and convenience, and with regard to the whole interior 
decoration it may certainly vie, in point either of magnificence 
or taste, with anything now subsistent in England.” High 
praise that from a critic like Chambers. Let me commend the 
study of Holkham to you both for plan and decoration. 

But while all this palace and mansion building was going on 
«here was gradually growing up the humbler vernacular 
<eorgian Domestic work which we, by some strange vagary, 
call “Queen Anne.” Examples of it abound in London, and in 
most country towns throughout the kingdom. Under Walpole’s 
vigorous sway commerce had largely increased ; money had 
become more plentiful, and as a consequence, houses for the 
middle classes were in demand; new quarters of the town 
were laid out and built over. The chief characteristics of these 
dwellings were good honest building in brick and woodwork. 
Though little was spent on their exteriors, still they had a quiet 
homeliness which was not without a certain dignity, and this 
was arrived at by very simple means. Sash windows brought 
out almost to the wall surface, and surrounded by an archi- 
trave moulding. A panelled donor of good proportions some- 
times surmounted by the familiar shell-hocds, or adorned with 
a couple of columns and a pediment ; some carefully cut brick 
cornices, with occasionally a few pilasters or quoins at the 
angles, and a wooden block cornice of excellent detail at the 
eaves. Internally, the rooms were of good proportion, some- 
times panelled in wood, with carefully detailed cornices, skirt- 
ings and chair rails. Great attention was paid to such features 
as chimney-pieces and staircases, and to this period may be 
ascribed some of the best examples of the latter, with their 
broad easy steps, turned and twisted balusters and richly 
moulded handrails. A type of one class may be found in the 
staircase of the Arts Club, Hanover Square, of another at the 
house No. 9 Clifford Street, and a third in the staircases of the 
Mansion House. As I said before, all this picturesque effect 
is obtained in the simplest and most natural manner. It is ail 
so thoroughly English that you will never find it anywhere 
else—a true and fit expression of the people for whom 
it was designed—a priceless legacy bequeathed to us by 
those humble artist builders of the past, for which we 
can never be sufficiently thankful. Is it too much to 
plead for a return to their quiet, thoughtful ways, for the 
abandonment of the senseless frippery and vagaries of modern 
“ Queen Anne,” where everything is so loud and vulgar and 


' meaningless, so un-English and so unworthy of the cultivation 


of this highly cultured age? Bear with me while I ask you to 
think and ponder over whither it is all tending ; if to be busy 
and ou¢ré, and what is called “ original” is, after all,the highest 
aim or the truest art, ask you to study the ground deeply ere 
you launch out with some bran new house—it may be in some old 
time street or square—to pause and think, have we any right to 
antrude our so-called Queen Anne into the quiet harmony of the 
bygone life, to throw the whole melody so generously played 
for us out of tune? Nay, rather, but with the reverence that 
‘befits all true students of art and nature, seek diligently for the 
treasures enclosed in those old world vessels, that haply ye may 
find them, and profit much thereby. 

Your time, however, like that of the century we ere con- 
‘sidering, is slipping on. It was a merry time enough, too, 
during this second period. Everybody seems to have amused 
themselves mightily, from the dissolute Court, with its masks 
and balls and games in the Mall, to the country folks with their 
sports on the village green. Every town had its fair, every 
village its wake. Bath and Tunbridge Wells were in full 
‘swing. Everybody who was anybody went to the one or the 
other, to bathe and dance and gamble—they were terrible 
gamblers—and call each other out at twenty paces. It was all 
in the day’s pleasure, and Beau Nash reigned supreme. - His 
picture hung in the famous Pump-room between the busts of 
‘Newton and Pope :— 


This picture, placed these busts between, 
Gives satire all its strength : 

Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length. 


As one consequence of all this pleasure-seeking were built th® 


Assembly Rooms at York, designed by Lord Burlington, and 
In the middle 


Charlie, with his rough, true-hearted Highlanders, marched up 
<0 Derby and back again, much to the consternation of His 
Majesty’s lieges, and but little to that of His Majesty himself. 
Says Thackeray of dapper little George :—‘' In ’45, when the 
Pretender was at Derby, and many people began to look pale, 
the King never lost his courage—not he! ‘Pooh! don’t talk to 
me that stuff!’ he said, and never for one moment allowed his 
‘equanimity, or his business, or his pleasures, or his travels to be 
disturbed. On public festivals he always appeared in the hat 


and coat he wore on the famous:day of Oudenarde, and the 
people laughed, but kindly, at the odd old garment, for bravery 
never goes out of fashion.” © - 
Next year the standard of the Stuarts went down in the 
gloom of Culloden, and from that day to this, thank God! no 
cannon has been fired in anger in this island of Great Britain. 
With the death of George II. in 1760 the second period of 
the century came to an end. The taking of Quebec and the 


| conquest of Canada shed a lustre over the clase of his reign, 


and we may dismiss the two first Georges with this reflection, 
that though they cared neither for art nor letters, and were 
about as reprelensible a couple of old reprobates as ever sat on 
the throne, still they had the wit to leave the country alone, 
and not interfere with its government. They were in England, 
but not of it. It was far otherwise with George III. He 
prided himself on being an. Englishman—save the mark !— 
because his mother happened to be there when he was born— 


And in spite of all temptation 
To belong to the German nation, 
He remained an Englishman — 


in his own estimation. ; 

During the third and last period of the century the building 
of great mansions went on with little abatement. London was 
growing westward at a rapid rate, and streets and squares grew 
into existence over the green fields and the daisies. We hada 
strong school of English painting and sculpture and the drama. 
Shortly after the beginning of the reign—in 1768—the Royal 
Academy was instituted, with Sir Joshua Reynolds as president 
and Sir William Chambers as treasurer. To the latter’s influ- 
ence with the King the Academy owes its establishment thus 
early, and the mention of his name brings me to the last work 
to which I wish to direct your attention this evening. 

Sir William Chambers was by birth a Swede, having been 
born at Stockholm in the year 1726. In early life he went to 
sea, and visited the East Indies and China. He seems to have 
had a natural taste for drawing, as he sketched away during 
these voyages, and on his arrival in England in 1757 he pub- 
lished his sketches of the buildings and costume of the Chinese. 
After this he gave up his commercial life, travelled into Italy, 
and studied the great works of the architecture of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. He returned through France, and in 
Paris examined the works of the French Renaissance, sketch- 
ing and making notes wherever he went. 

Shortly after his return to England he became instructor of 
architecture to the Prince of Wales, afterwards George III., 
who became so fond of him that when he came to the throne 
he appointed him his architect, and promoted him whenever he 
could. Thus was Chambers fairly launched on the high 
road to fame and fortune. He laid out Kew Gardens, and 
designed a number of buildings and temples for their embel- 
lishment. He published views of these in 1763; and on pre- 
senting some drawings of the Gardens to the King of Sweden 
in 1771, His Majesty conferred on him the order of the Polar 
Star. Ornamental gardening was a favourite subject with 
Chambers. He published a treatise on it in 1772.. This was 
followed by a lampoon, said to.be by Mason, the author of 
“The English Garden,’ and beginning with the following 
lines :— 

Knight of the Polar Star! by fortune placed 

To shine the cynosure of British taste ; 

Whose orb collects in one refulgent view 

The scattered glories of Chinese virtii : 

And spreads their lustre in so broad a blaze 

That kings themselves are dazzled while they gaze. 


Chambers had his early disappointments -like other archi- 
tects. His design for Blackfriars Bridge was rejected in favour 
of Mr. Mylne’s, because it was too expensive—a reason not 
unknown in latter-day competitions. His design. for Lord 
Clive’s villa at Claremont shared the same fate, a.design by 
“an intruder,” as Chambers called him, the celebrated land- 
scape gardener ‘‘ Capability”. Brown, being preferred by his 
lordship. 

Then he seems to have made several designs for the new 
church then in contemplation for the parish of St. Marylebone, 
one circular in plan, with a Deric portico, and surmounted by 
a dome, a design said to have been very beautiful, but ill-adapted 
to. the Church of England service. Nevertheless, it will never 
cease to be.a regret that, as a work of art, it was never carried 
out. Ultimately the church was built by a pupil of Chambers, 
Thomas Hardwick. It ha& the inevitable portico facing that 
cheerful aspect, the north.» Result—gloom and grime, instead 
of sweetness and light. The great opportunity of his life, how- 
ever, soon arrived. In 1775 he was selected by the Government 
to make designs for the public offices to be built on the site of 
old Somerset House, and the first stone of the new buildings 
was laid in 1776... 

Somerset House derives ‘its name from .the Protector, 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, who began a palace here 
about the year 1547, and which was not quite completed at the 
time of his execution in 1552. On his attainder. the estate 
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devolved to the Crown, and from that time onwards passed 
through many vicissitudes—now the abode of royalty, now of 
ambassadors, now being dismantled and sold up, now the scene 
of masques and pageants, until on the marriage of George III. 
in 1761 it was settled on the Queen in case she survived her 
husband. In 1775 Parliament resolved that ‘‘ Buckingham 
House, now called the Queen’s House, should be settled on Her 
Majesty in lieu of Somerset House, which was vested in the 
King, his heirs and successors, for the purpose of erecting and 
establishing certain public offices.” 

You will remember that among the medley of buildings at 
one time or another on the site, Inigo Jones rebuilt the garden 
front, but this, like all the rest, was cleared away for Chambers’s 
great palace. The general disposition of the building is so 
well known as hardly to require description, and the drawings 
on the walls will assist your memories. Still, as we have not 
often the chance of hearing a building described by its own 
architect, let Sir William Chambers speak for himself. In a 
report laid before the House of Commons on May 1, 1780, 
when the works had been in progress about four years, he tells 
us that :—‘ The building which faces the Strand is now almost 
completely finished : it extends in front 135 feet, is 61 feet deep, 
and has two wings, each 4o feet wide and 42 feet in depth : the 
whole being seven storeys high. It is faced with Portland 
stone.... All the fronts of this structure are decorated 
with a rustic arcade basement, a Corinthian order of columns 
and pilasters, enriched windows, balustrades, statues, masks, 
medallions and various other ornamental works, necessary to 
distinguish this principal and most conspicuous part of the 
design, and likewise some profusion of ornaments to mark its 
superiority, Decorations, too, have been more frequently em- 
ployed in the vestibule of entrance, and in all the public 
apartments of this building, than will be necessary in the 
remainder of the work, because the vestibule opens to the most 
frequented street in London, is a general passage to every part 
of the design, and the apartments are intended for the recep- 
tion of useful learning and the polite arts” (meaning the Royal 
Academy and the Royal Society), “where it is humbly pre- 
‘sumed specimens of elegance should at least be attempted. 
The work just described forms the upper part (or northern 
side) of a large quadrangular court, being in width 240 feet and 
in depth 296 feet, surrounded with buildings 54 feet deep, and 
six storeys high (that is from the basement) containing the 
navy and other offices.” 

Then he tells us how these buildings are progressing,.and 
that the great river front when finished is according to the 
general design to extend in length 800 feet. 

He then describes the river terrace and the heavy founda- 
tions necessary for the embankment. Then comes the archi- 
tect’s great bugbear, the cost, and he tells us that “the building 
now erecting on the site of Somerset House is of a very 
uncommon kind, unusually extensive, intricately complicated, 
and attended with many and great difficulties in the execution ; 
whence it was at first, and is even yet, impossible to form an 
exact estimate of the expense. As far, however, as the archi- 
tect’s judgment and experience in business can guide him, he 
thinks it will certainly not exceed the sum of 250,000/.” Poor 
man! How one can sympathise with him, and from one’s 
“ experience in business” feel little surprise that he was wofully 
wide of the mark, for it appears from another report in March, 
1790, that 334,7037. had then been expended on Somerset 
House, and that 33,500/. was still required to complete the 
structure. Even that, as you may suppose, was not enough, 
and full half a million was spent ere all was done. This is 
exclusive of the new wing facing Wellington Street, added by 
Pennethorne thirty-five years ago, and which has done so much 
to improve the general effect of the building as a whole. 

The block facing the Strand was designed to accommodate 
the Royal Society, the Society of Antiquaries and the Royal 
Academy. The first exhibition of the latter at Somerset House 
opened on May 1, 1780. As a matter of history, these rooms 
have all been exchanged by these societies for quarters at 
Burlington House. The most striking features of Somerset 
House are the entrance loggia, the great courtyard and the 
river front. The loggia has been compared and contrasted 
with the entrance to the Farnese Palace at Rome, but it 
is altogether different both in plan and design, as must 
be apparent to anyone who will study the two works. With- 
out doubt the court is the most magnificent quad in 
London, just as the river front is unrivalled by anything 
yet erected on the Thames. Fault has been found with it as 
being too flat, and lacking a dominating feature in the centre ; 
but for all that, for broad, simple treatment, and the stately 
dignity that befits such a public building, we have nothing at 
all to come near it. Happy ideas are the openwork screens at 
the end of the streets on each side of the certral court, giving 
just that play of light and shade that is most telling when seen 
from the river. Its commanding position, raised on a great 
terrace, with, as Chambers designed it, the river flowing past 
its walls, fulfils most successfully the artistic requirements of 
the site, and dominates everything around it. The view, as 
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seen from Waterloo Bridge, with Somerset House in the fore- 
ground and St. Paul’s in the distance, can hold its own against 
anything in Europe, even though the Embankment has dis- 
pelled something of the charm, and in a few years, when the 
trees grow larger, the terrace will be lost—at least in summer. 

Somerset House is also a splendid example of excellent 
workmanship combined with a noble building material, Port- 
land stone, in striking contrast to the rough-and-tumble sur- 
faces and tawdry colour of terra-cotta and other ephemeral 
latter-day makeshifts, just as the largeness of its general idea 
and the proportions of its parts are a rebuke to the frippery 
and littleness of. much of our modern work. Mr, Papworth 
wrote in 1823 :—‘‘ The exterior of Somerset House is con- 
sidered to be the perfection of masonry, and the sculptures 
that decorate the various parts are not equalled by the orna- 
mental accessories of any of our great national buildings; 
the decorations of the interior are no less entitled to applause. 
The elegant simplicity of the building as a whole, the propor- 
tion of its parts, and their relative accordance, may vie with the 
noblest public structures in the metropolis, and in some 
respects may be pronounced superior to any. 

“This, then, is Somerset House, the work of an architect 
who has manifested in its creation a vast extent of intellect 
as a mathematician, as an engineer, as an artist and as a 
philosopher. He was, moreover, an upright man, one whose 
great abilities have done honour to himself, to his illustrious 
patron, to his employers and to the age in which he lived.” 

Besides the great work we have been noticing, Chambers 
built several large mansions both in town and country, such as 
Woburn for the Duke of Bedford, and for Lord Melbourne im 
Piccadilly. As an author he is even better known than as ap 
architect, his ‘Treatise on the Decorative Part of Civil 
Architecture” being by far the most instructive work of the 
kind that has yet appeared in England. “The truths it incul- 
cates, and the proportions and forms it recommends, the result 
of long experience and repeated observation of structures 


which have stood the test of centuries, cannot fail to impress — 


upon every mind that there isa criterion of taste in architecture ~ 
as well as in the other liberal arts, that genius is consistent with 
rules, and that mere novelty is not necessarily an improvement.” 
A man of so many accomplishments naturally drew around 
him many of the most celebrated artists and men of letters of 
his day. Doctors Johnson and Goldsmith, Garrick, Burney 
and Reynolds were among his friends. And with a few mem- 
bers of his own profession he formed a sort of club known as 
the Architects’ Society, which held its meetings monthly at the 
Thatched House Tavern. Full of years and honours he died 
in May 1796, and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 

With the close of Chambers’s career comes the close of 
my subject, and almost of the English Renaissance as it 
was understood during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. _ For 200 years it had been the national style, in 
which, with few exceptions, all buildings were designed. Into 
the Adamite style I do not care to enter; the vigour of the 
earlier work lives not in it. Some pretty conceits in internal 
decoration were certainly produced, but it is difficult to under- 
stand how Robert Adam could have travelled, and sketched: 
and studied in Italy and Greece, and return only to give us- 
the shadow instead of the substance of all he must have seen 
and known. The golden days of the English Renaissance- 
were over, and though the tradition, as you know, never died 
quite out of the land, still it was overwhelmed by the Greek 
Revival now close at hand, and Britannia, for a time, succum3ed. 
to the witchery and power of Athena. 

To such complexion did thixgs come at last, that within. 
eighteen years of the close of the century we have been discus- 
sing, a competition for the new parish church of St. Pancras 
produced the building to be seen in Euston Road, a design 
avowedly made up of “bits” from its Athenian prototypes, a 
church which cost double the money of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields. Compare them for yourselves. 

The coming on of revivals is like the letting in of waters, we 
can never tell where they will stop. Since the end of the 
eighteenth century we have had some three or four; each has 
strutted its little hour upon the stage, and gone out of fashion 
for the next comer. We have been everything by turns, and 
nothing long, now Greek, now Goth, now new Queen Anne, 
that the art of designing great buildings, as understood by the 
mighty men of old, is becoming a lost art. The study required 
to master the principles of light and shade, to acquire that skill 
in composition so valued by Sir Joshua Reynolds, is frittered 
away in the elaboration of some pretty detail, till a club-house 
becomes like a row of houses, a great public building like an 
apartment-house, and our street facades like cabinet-work. 
They may be all very clever, but if the works we have been: 
considering to-night are in the highest sense of the word 
“ architecture,” then it is not by such superficial effects we can: 
hope to rival them, either as works of art or as national monus 
ments. 
Now it is a singular fact that of the artists we have been 
discussing, two of the most distinguished were never trained as 
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architects at all, as we understand the term. Vanbrugh began 
life as a soldier, and Chambers’as a sailor, and yet you see what 
they produced. How, then, did they get their knowledge ? 
Simply by study, by a diligent use of their eyes, their pencils 
and their notebooks. And what did they study? The works 
of their most famous predecessors ; and depend upon it, gentle- 
men, if we are ever to produce any architecture worthy of the 
name, it is mainly by the study of the great works of the past, 
by earnest inquiry into the traditions and principles which have 
governed their design, and, above all, of the details which are 
their life and expression, and in no way can this be more 
efficiently accomplished than by carefully delineated measured 
drawings, 

In the discussion following Baron de Geymiiller’s paper on 
“Bramante” on Monday night, Professor Kerr pointed out 
most forcibly that one of the chief factors in the success of that 
celebrated architect was his exhaustive study of the old Roman 
examples, by which he was enabled to create, so to speak, a 
new style, adapted to the times in which he lived, a style 
characterised by great dignity of composition, and much refine- 
ment and delicacy of detail, especially of mouldings. 

In the course of the same discussion someone—I think it. 
was Colonel Prendergast—declared that at present the whole 
country is craving for Italian architecture. I take leave to differ 
from that. It is true things have become somewhat chaotic, but 
if I apprehend the drift of the current aright, it is not for Italian 
the country is craving, but for an English architecture, worthy 
‘of the traditions I have been endeavouring to make clear to 
you to-night ; and like Bramante of old, it is to native work 
we must turn for inspiration, for guidance, and for instruction, 
not alone to Italian, but to English architects, not aloae to 
Bramante, or Palladio, or Vignola, but to Jones, and Wren and 
Chambers, the great masters of our own national Classic, and 
to the school of which they were such illustrious exponents, 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL, vice-president, in proposing a vote 
of thanks for the paper, said Mr. Brydon was nothing if he 
was not English. He always appealed to them to turn to their 
own traditions and works rather than advise them to go to 
Italy. Mr. Brydon had good reason for doing so, as he brought 

eir notice what English architects could do. Chambers, 
er had told them, had not begun life as an architect. 
They of late discussed how they should train students of 
architecture. He was not sure but that it would be the best 
plan for students first to go off as sailors and use their eyes and 
pencils. 

Mr. T. E, PRYCE seconded the vote. Mr. Brydon’s papers 
were, he said, always beyond praise, and the present one was a 
fitting sequel to that read previously to them by Mr. Brydon. 

Mr. LEVERTON, Mr. BRODIE and Mr. BOLTON supported 
the vote. 

The PRESIDENT said Mr. Brydon, in his papers, went to the 
root of architectural matters. In the days when magnificent 
houses were built people were magnificent in all their ways. 
In these money-grubbing days, money-grubbing houses were 
built. He himself did not feel quite the same admiration for 
Blenheim as Mr. Brydon seemed to have. He preferred 
Holkham. He believed the more a student could see of the 
world the better it would be. A man who travelled would 
scarcely come back to work in a fussy Queen Anne Style. The 
President then put the vote to the meeting, and it was carried 
by acclamation. 

Mr. BRYDON, in replying, said it was a pleasure to read a 
paper when it was received with such enthusiasm. In answer 
to Mr. Bolton, who had mentioned certain buildings and won- 
dered why they had not been referred to, Mr. Brydon said he 
had endeavoured to select those which would be best known to 
them. It was impossible out of so many to refer to all, 


GOVERNMENT WORKS, 


N Friday last in the House of Commons Sir H. Roscoe 
asked the First Commissioner of Works whether any, 
and, if so, what steps had been taken to carry out the under- 
taking given by him on April 1, 1890, with regard to the housing 
of the science collections at South Kensington ; whether the 
plans of the buildings required for this purpose were being 
drawn ; and how far the assurance given by him that the 
Government were prepared to put buildings on a proper and 
worthy footing upon the site purchased last year had been 
fulfilled. 

Mr. Plunket said:—During the past year Her Majesty’s 
Government have given much consideration to the question of 
buildings at South Kensington, not for the Science and Art 
Department only, but also for the proposed Gallery of British 
Art. All these matters are interdependent, and it has not been 
possible to deal with the requirements of the science collections 
otherwise than in combination with those of the art collections. 
It has now been decided to proceed at once with the completion 
of the buildings on the east side of the Exhibition Road, 
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although for some years it is probable that some portions of 
them may be temporarily available for science collections. 
The buildings will, however, take several years to complete,,. 
and in the meantime the needs of the science collections are 
undoubtedly somewhat urgent, and more accommodation is 
also required for science teaching. I am now in communica- 
tion with the Science and Art Department as to the best means 
of providing for these scientific requirements, and I hope soon 
to snbmit a proposal to the Treasury. As the buildings on the 
east side of Exhibition Road will cost some 300,020/, or 
400,000/., it is obvious that any further immediate demands on 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer must be confined within as 
narrow limits as possible. 

Sir H, Roscoe asked whether the right hon. gentleman was 
aware that the west galleries would be used before long for the 
National Gallery of Modern Pictures, 

Mr, Plunket :—That is what renders the case of these science 
collections urgent, and it is on this subject that I am at present 
in communication with the Science and Art Department. 

Mr. Bartley asked about the competition. 

Mr. Plunket said :—The date fixed for sending in the com-- 
petition drawings for the South Kensington Museum is July z 
next, There will be no objection to laying the conditions of 
competition on the table if my hon, friend cares to move for 
them. 

Mr. Buxton asked the First Commissioner of Works. 
whether he had been informed that Mr. Chappell, the con- 
tractor for the new Post Office Buildings, St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand, had sub-let a portion of the stonework to the Steam 
Moulding Works, Battersea, and that he had also sub-let the: 
King Edward Street front to Messrs. Smith & Taylor ; 
whether this was in conformity with the specifications that no. 
work should be sub-let without his written sanction ; and, if 
sanction had been given to this sub-letting, why it had been so 
given, 

Mr. Plunket :—The sub-lettings referred to have been made. 
hy Mr. Chappell with written consent from me. The consent 
was given solely for the purpose of expediting the works, which 
had been much retarded by the prolonged frosts of December- 
and January. The extent of work sub-let was carefully. 
limited, and in neither case goes beyond the ground floor 3 and’ 
an intimation was given that no further portion of the stonework. 
would be permitted to be sub-let. 


CLONMEL WATERWORKS. 


AY inquiry was held by the Local Government Board om 
February 3 at Clonmel, in Ireland, with reference to 
an application for a provisional order for the purchase of 
land, and a loan of 14,437/. 10s. for the construction of water- 
works. Mr. Cotton, C.E , Local Government Board inspector,, 
conducted the inquiry. The Corporation advertised an open. 
competition for the best scheme. Acting under the advice of a 
London assessor, they finally selected one prepared by Mr. 
W. H, Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, and engaged him to: 
superintend the works. Mr. Radford explained the plans and 
scheme. One acre of land was required for a service reservoir, 
a small quantity of land for the water intake, certain mill water 
rights and rights of way. The present water supply is from 
shallow wells, very liable to contamination and very hard. A 
public supply is required for fire extinction, sewer flushing, 
closets, baths, domestic use and trade purposes. The popula- 
tion to be supplied is 12,000, and the estimated quantity 
required is 225,000 gallons a day, but much more than this can: 
be supplied. The water will be taken from the Glenmorgan 
mountain stream, about three miles from the town. There is. 
a watershed of 1,709 acres on the old red sandstone, chiefly 
moorland and mountain farms. There are many constant 
springs above the intake. The water is soft and pure. There- 
will be an ample supply of water in the stream from day to day. 
in the driest summer, and therefore no impoundage is necessary. 
The rainfall is from 4o to 50 inches annually. The intake is in 
a secluded position, and it will be protected and surrounded 
with walls, The water will be taken from below the surface, 
and roughly screened at the intake through filter baskets. 
There will be a 7-inch supply main, 3,680 yards long from 
intake to reservoir, with a fall of 82 feet and delivery of 506,000 
gallons a day. The reservoir and filter beds will be placed: 
together on a hill near the town. The filter beds will be 
450 yards in area, and divided in four parts for convenient 
cleansing. The service reservoir will be constructed of con— 
crete, and covered with concrete arching. The capacity of 
reservoir will be 450,000 gallons, or two days’ supply. The 
g-inch service main, from reservoir to town, will have working 
hydraulic gradient of 1 in 139, and at that gradient it will 
deliver water 30 feet above the eaves of the highest building. 
At the hydraulic gradient it will deliver 38,640 gallons an hour . 
two and a half times the average hourly consumption being. 
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only 23,437 gallons an hour: There will be six’miles of 6-inch.- 
s-inch, 4-inch and 3-inch iron mains in the town streets. There 
will be all proper air valves, stop valves, scour valves, fire 
hydrants, fountains and house connections. 


Sassanian Architecture. 


rr,—Mr. Spiers’s style of criticism may make him appear 
y knowing, but it will not elicit the truth on this or any 
her subject. In a discussion of a technical subject, and 
ecially when the letters are published in a journal appear- 
at intervals of a week, it is a rule,and an obvious necessity, 
t is desired that readers shall understand what is being 
talked about, that the exact words used shall be quoted. It is 
a good style if you care for nothing but an apparent temporary 
triumph over your correspondent to do otherwise, but it is con- 
sidered in these days rather a feminine than a scientific weapon. 
The following verbal quotations of my remarks, and Mr. Spiers’s 
verbal replies, will illustrate the absurdity of his system. 


Architect, January 16. 
Mr. Spiers :—‘‘There is no such thing as a Saracenic 
¢ PP] 
portico. 
Architect, January 30, 


Architect, February 6. 

Mr. Spiers :—‘ I have no wish to force any dictum of mine 
on him; I simply took my definition of the word ‘ portico’ 
from the chief technical dictionaries. Messrs. Texier and 
Coste, if they had published any such feature, would have used 
the French word ‘portique, which has a wider significance 
than ‘portico.’ As a matter of fact, they have not used the 
word im connection with the front of the great mosque at 
Ispahan, to which Mr. Travis alludes. His clear recollection 
of the plates simply emphasises his inability to distinguish 
between a column or pillar and a minaret.” - 

Thus Mr. Spiers, instead of testing my reference to 
authorities for a Saracenic portico, and, confessing that he has 
been mistaken, flies off to other issues which I never raised. I 
had not disputed his definition of the word “portico.” I had 
mot referred to the front of the great mosque at Ispahan, 
therefore my ability or inability to distinguish between “a 
column or pillar and a minaret,” to speak very mildly of a 
rather impudent and quite unnecessary personality, was alto- 
gether “out of the record.” But if I should ever be ina 
difficulty I shall know where to find a clever pedagogue to help 
me out of it. 

To turn to-something more interesting to your readers, I 
should like to notice the extraordinary variety of features in 
Persian Saracenic architecture. In addition to the charac- 
teristic dome and minaret there are towers and high-pitched 
roofs and groinings, almost compelling the traveller from the 
west to come to the conclusion that in this eastern region his 
national Gothic. had its origin, minus, alas! the. beautiful 
external colouration of the facades; and wondering that as 
all this splendid architecture: is worked out in brickwork it 
has never ‘been adopted—shall I say revived ?—in ‘bis own 
country where he-had seen such excellent bricks, such richly- 
enamelled tiles, and faience of such rich yet harmonious 
colours, ready, as it were, for the purpose. 

As we are so fond of change in our contemporary architec- 
ture, we might perhaps do worse than adopt the Persian style 
for our next fashion.—Yours truly, HENRY TRAVIS. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Llandaff Yard.—The church of All Saints, the foundation 
stone of which was laid in June last, has been completed. The 
church is designed in the fifteenth-century style of architecture, 
and accommodates about 309 people. It consists of a nave, 
5t feet by 25 feet; a choir the same width as the nave and, 
15 feet in depth, separated from the nave by a large open arch ; 
and the chancel, which is 14 feet by 12 feet 6 inches, is also 
separated from the choir by another arch. The vestries and 
organ chamber are formed out of the quasi transepts by open 
screens, with crimson hangings at the back. A tower is formed 
at the south-west angle, This is also the porch. The church 
is built of Pontypridd stone, with Bath stone dressings.’ The 
seats, rcofs, screens, &c., are all of pitch pine, the lectern and 
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altar being of oak.= The pulpit. is of «coloured: stone; with 


‘alabaster bands and. a niche formed for a figure in ‘front. » The 


floors of the chancel and choir are laid: with marble inlay in 
cement (patented by Mr. J. Hartnell, of Cardiff), The font ts 
also of coloured stone. The plan is a very carefully thought 
out one, the great advantage being that the whole of the con- 
gregation, including choir (with the exception of four), can sec 
the altar, and all can see the preacher. The church is lighted 
with very powerful oil lamps, fitted into pretty wrought-iron 
hanging coronas, hung ingeniously in pulleys to balance each 
other. The work has been executed by Messrs. W. Thomas 
& Co., West Bute Dock, Cardiff, from the designs and under 
the supervision of Messrs. Kempson & Fowler, architects, 

Llandaff, 


GENERAL. 


The Council of the Royal Society of Painter-Etchers have 
elected M. Felix Bracquemond an Honorary Fellew, and 
Messrs. Robert Bryden, Arthur Evershed, Oliver Hall, Charles 
H. Shannon, A. Tallberg and F. Inigo Thomas Associates of 
the Society. 

The Leeds Fine Art Exhibition will be opened to the 
public on Tuesday next, subsequently to the private view oa 
Monday. 

Mr. J, M. Gray, curator of the Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, delivered a lecture on Tuesday in Edinburgh upon 
“ Engraving on Metal.” He said that line engraving was far 
excellence the Classic mode of engraving, while etching—the 
technical processes of which were also considered—might be 
styled the romantic method of engraving, in which the per- 
sonality of the artist was most fully disclosed. 

The Late M. Meissonier has left no will, but his family 
intend to carry out his intentions by presenting to the Louvre 
two pictures which he always refused to sell—Z’Az/ente and 
Le Graveur Gd ' Eau Forte. He was offered 12,000/. for them. 


Mr. Ritchie stated in the House of Commons on Monday 
that the Local Government Board have not issued instructions 
to boards of guardians, assessment committees, or overseers, 
giving directions as to the method in which the rateable value 
of buildings containing machinery should be ascertained, 

‘The “Universal Atias” is a new general atlas of the 
world, which will be brought out in twenty-eight monthly parts 
by Messrs. Cassell & Company. 

Mr. Wm. Gray, at a meeting of the Royal Scottish Society 
of Arts on Monday evening, read a paper on “Improved 
Methods of Heating and Ventilating Buildings.” 

The Foleshill School Board have appointed Mr. F. 
Tickner architect for a new school which itis proposed to butid 
on a site in Brick-kiln Lane. 

Mr. W. G. Penty, architect, gave a lecture at the Institute, 
Clifford Street, York, last week on “ Heinrich Schliemann, 
Prince of Archzeologists.” ; 

Dr, Artbur Newsholme, D.P.H., the medical officer of 
health for Brighton, will read a paper on “ The Vital Statistics 
of Peabody Buildings and other Artisans and Labourers’ Block 
Dwellings” before the members of the Royal Statistical Society 
on Tuesday, the 17th inst. 

Mr. T. P, Cairnes has offered 5,000/ to the Corporation of 
Drogheda for the erection of workmen’s cottages in the town. — 

The Committee of the Ayr and Wallacetown Working 
Men’s Unionist Club have selected for their new building the 
design of Messrs. Morris & Hunter, architects, Ayr. 

The Fund for the restoration of the ancient collegiate church 
of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, already exceeds 31,0co/, The old 
nave has now been completely demolished, and the rebuilding 
will be begun immediately, -- ners 

Mr. A. A. Hudson at the meeting of the Surveyors’ In- 
stitution on Monday next will read a paper on * Recent Legis- 
lation as to Buildings and Streets in London,” 

Mr. H, Ross read a paper on “ Houses for Working Men” 
at the last meeting of the Manchester Architectural Association. 

Great Toller Parish Church, Dorsetshire, which has been 
restored under the superintendence of Mr. Geo. Hamilton 
Gordon, architect, of Victoria Street, S.W, has been further 
enriched. by the introduction of painted-glass in the east 
window and two windows in the chancel. The east window 
has representations of the four Evangelists beneath elaborate 
perpendicular canopies, whilst the tracery is filled by a series 
of angels with coloured backgrounds.. The other windows 
contain subjects of the ‘Calling of Samuel,” ‘‘ Teaching of 
Timothy” and “ The Good Shepherd.” (The whole. of the 
windows are in character with the architecture of the church. 

Whe Corporation of the City of London have under con- 
sideration a scheine for relieving street traffic, by the formation 
of underground cross-roads at the broad space facing the 
Mansion House. There will be four cross-roads, connecting - 
the main thoroughfares. i 
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On Tuesday the Bill for vesting SHAKESPEARE’S birth- 
place in Stratford-on-Avon was allowed to pass through the 
Committee of the House of Lords. We have already 
described the provisions of the measure, which have for 
their object the facilitating the employment of the funds 
already acquired for the maintenance of a museum, library 
and other purposes. “The arrangements hitherto in force 
are no longer applicable. The first trustees will be the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county of Warwick, the High 
Steward of the borough of Stratford-upon-Avon, the justices 
of the peace and town clerk, the vicar of the parish, the 
master of the Free Grammar School ex officio, and ERNEST 
Epwarp Baker, the Rev. CHARLES EVANS, CHARLES 
“pwarp FLowerR, Epcar FLower, Henry Graves, 
PREDERICK Haines, Sir ARTHUR Hopcson, K.C.M.G,, 
Henry Irvinc, Sir THreopore Martin, K.C.B., and 
SAMUEL TiImMMINS, who are to be denominated the trustees 
and guardians of SHAKESPEARE’S birthplace. Considering 
that the conservation of the old building, and the laying out 
of money on construction, are the main objects-of the Bill, 
an architect’s name should be found in the list of trustees. 
Some of those given will excite amazement among 
Shakespearian students. 


~ Fate. has. been hard upon Abbotsford, Sir WaLrer 
Scorr’s architectural romance. It came down in value 
when it was turned into an exhibition, and how low it now 
stands may be estimated from the proceedings before the 
Scottish Courts on Tuesday. The house, offices and 
grounds were assessed at 170/, that is 200/. less 3o/. in 
respect of shootings. ‘The proprietrix appealed. It was 
admitted that some rooms were reserved as places of 
exhibition, but still it was said the tenant possessed the 
privilege. of occupying Scorr’s house, which was worth a 
handsome rent. “On behalf of the assessor it was argued 
that the tenant could not enjoy exclusive possession, as he 
svas always liable to be disturbed by American and other 
tourists, who sometimes were about the place from morning 
aintil night. Lord WerLLWwoop said the case was before the 
Court last year, and he was not disposed to go back upon 
the decision of last year fixing the valuation at 857. On 
- the merits he would be loth to fix any value upon the 
reservation by the proprietrix. Lord KyLiacuy, con- 
curred, and the appeal was sustained, the valuation being 
reduced to 85/. From this it is evident that the con- 
version of part of Abbotsford into showrooms has degraded 
the place until it appears on a level with the seaside 
cottages of Scottish merchants. 


ADDITIONS are to be made to the staff in the depart- 
ment of the measuring surveyor, land surveyor, assistant 
architect for Repairs and Works Department of the London 
School Board. In the measuring surveyor’s department 
the permanent staff consists of four assistants, two junior 
assistants, and ene youth, in addition to which there are 
five temporary assistants at a salary of 32 3s. per week, six 
temporary assistants at 2/, 25. per week, and two temporary 
youths. The work of this department has been largely 
increased by the addition of various duties, including the 
checking of all the accounts for repairs executed on the 
schedule of prices. It is recommended that the permanent 
staff should’ be increased by the appointment of four 
additional assistants; with a commencing salary of 15o/. 
per annuny; four additional junior assistants with a 
<ommencing salary of roo/. per annum, and one additional 
youth in training. ‘The salaries of the youths in training 
an future are to commence at tos. per week, rising by 4s. 
per week per annum to 26s. per week. The permanent 
staff in the land surveyors department consists of one 
principal assistant, two assistants and one junior assistant, 
in addition to which a temporary junior assistant has been 
employed at a salary of 25s. per week. The Committee 
are of opinion that the temporary assistant should be 
replaced by a permanent junior assistant at a commencing 
salary of 60/, per annum, rising by annual increments of 
4/7, tos. to 1007, per annum. ~The work of the assis- 
tant architect for repairs has largely increased, and 
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at the present time he is assisted by. three temporary 
draughtsmen, two temporary “assistants and an office 
youth (in addition to clerk of works for furniture and 
repairs). The Works Committee are of opinion that the 
following officers should be permanently appointed :— 
One first-class draughtsman, with a commencing salary of 
170/, per annum ; one senior assistant, with a commencing 
salary of 150/, per annum; one junior assistant, with a 
commencing salary of too/, per annum, The permanent 
clerical staff of the Works Department-at present consists of 
three first-class clerks, five second-class clerks, ten third- 
class clerks and two youths, in addition to which there are 
at work at the present time: ten temporary clerks and one 
temporary youth. The Committee recommend that the 
permanent staff of this department, under the charge of the 
principal clerk, should be increased by one second-class 
clerk, five third-class clerks and three youths. 


Baron VON Hansen has not long survived his rival, 
VON ScHMIDT. One represented Gothic, the other Classic. 
There is no doubt Hansen was the more successful and 
influential, for modern Vienna is mainly in a style that 
suggests his ideas. The Parliament House, -Arsenal, 
Museum, Heinrichshof, Lutheran church, and many of the 
mansions in the Ringstrasse were designed by him. Few 
modern architects have executed more commissions. He 
loved Greek work and adapted it, but in his treatment he 
resembled most Germans, and suggested a sort of cast-iron 
regularity, which seemed adapted to mechanical processes. 


We are glad to find that Messrs. L. ALtison & Co., of” 
Paris, have brought out three noble etchings after English and - 
American artists. M. Mittus has executed a plate from the 
Master Baby, by Mr. OncHaRbDsON, R.A., which was ex- : 
hibited a few years ago in the Grosvenor Gallery. This 
painter’s work is exceedingly difficult to reproduce, and 
Master Baby presented many obstacles to rendering in black 
M. Mittus has been successful in realising the 
peculiarities of the lady, and although he cannot relieve the 
black dress by gilded canework, he suggests the balance 
that was found in the picture. Asa domestic subject by a 
foremost painter the etching merits a place on many walls. - 
The plate from Mr. MacEwen’s Ghost Story is by 
M. Grroux, and the effect of the narration, on 
a group of peasant women and girls is expressed with 
marvellous force. ‘The light and shade could hardly be 
more ably given. Mr, Hircucock is among the most poetic 
of modern painters. The A/aternily—a peasant woman 
carrying a child and attended by a boy—is delightful. As 
a colourist Mr. Hircucock delights in flowers, and in this 
case the ground abounds in vegetation of various kinds. 
M. Grtroux evidently has rejoiced in his opportunity, 
for the plate he has produced will bear comparison with 
the best of most modern etchings. The detail in this case 
demanded an enthusiast, and M. Giroux has proved that 
he can be one without any sacrifice of dexterous skill. 


Ir is a pity M. Osiris, the Greek, cannot be induced to 
take some interest in English art, for he has plenty of 
money to expend. ‘Towards rewarding the principal 
designers of the last Paris Exhibition M. Ostrrs con- 
tributed 4,000/, Then, when it was found that all France ~ 
was unable to raise enough to have the second equestrian 
statue of Joan or Arc cast in bronze, M. Osiris came 
forward, paid all expenses, and had the work set up in 
Nancy. His readiness to lay out money was not exhausted. 
The Swiss, who are very shrewd people, have now contrived 
to attract the attention of M. Osrris. Of late years there 
has been a tendency to consider the adventures of WILLIAM 
TELL as myths, but M. Osrris is persuaded that it is his 
duty to set up a statue of the marksman, as a symbol of 
liberation and Helvetic independence. He- has therefore 
given a commission for the work to M. Mercté, which will 
cost 4,000/, It is needless to say the sculptor has declared 
that the statue will be a proof to future generations of the 
gratitude of France to the Swiss. The statue will be 
erected on the banks of the lake at Lausanne, and there, 
according to one of the Councillors of State, it will be 
valued as an imperishable monument of the superiority of 
the French in art. It is astonishing how eloquent people 
become abroad when gifts are presented to them, and how 
quickly the gratitude vanishes. 
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JOHN CARTER ON ARCHITECTURE." 


N the first volume of the selection from the contribu- 
tions of JoHN Carrer to the Gendleman’s Magazine, 
which we have already noticed (see Architect, July 4, 1890), 
he appeared mainly as an earnest advocate for the preserva- 
tion of English Medizval work. Asa draughtsman employed 
by the Society of Antiquaries, CARTER was engaged in 
many districts of England during a period which comprised 
part of the eighteentlyand nineteenth centuries. If he did 
not go so far as his great contemporary, RorerT Burns, 
and believe that “ Architecture’s noble art is lost,” yet he 
was assured that no contemporary work in building could 
approach what was produced several centuries earlier. 
Regardless, therefore, of the opposition of the multitude 
of people to whom everything Medixval was degraded, 
CARTER set himself to the task of instructing his country- 
men about the value of buildings which were pulled down 
or renovated with equal fitness. While drawing the remains 
he must often have felt that more was needed for a record. 
Accordingly, in the second volume of selections we have 
samples of the minute descriptions which CarTER pre- 
pared. He was indifferent to what is now known as “word 
painting,” for he must have been aware if he possessed the 
power there were few to enjoy it. His readers were like 
himself, that 1s, caring much for facts and fond of reading 
with deliberation. Accordingly, we find sometimes as 
detailed accounts of a building as would be prepared if it 
were to be sold in “lots to suit purchasers.” For an 
examp'e, take the description of the chimneypiece in 
James I.’s room at Hatfield House, which runs as follows :— 


Two storeys; black marble Doric columns; brackets in the 
entablature of first storey ; in the second ditto; black marble Corin- 
thian columns ; panels on each side. In the centre a large niche, 
containing the whole-length bronze statue of James (size of life) in royal 
robes, with c'own, sceptre and globe. Bracketstothe entablature. A 
pedestal kind of parapet finishes the design, in which parapet are 
circular and oblong compartments ; in the circular compartments are 
bronze heads; large scrolls at the extremities of the parapet. The 
other compartments are filled with different coloured marbles, 


This description does not convey the impression which 
the work made on CARTER’s mind ; it gives no idea of the 
composition taken as a whole, but to the initiated the 
character of the details are suggested, and the general effect 
may be inferred with more or less accuracy. It should be 
remembered that in many cases views were also given which 
supplemented the deficiencies of the sentences. But one 
defect could not be got over by the aid of engravings. 
CARTER was not strong in classification, and it is admitted 
by the editor that ‘this observations about the particular 
date to which the earlier buildings are to be allotted must 
of course be rejected.” With that exception his notes are 
extremely valuable and trustworthy. In many cases they 
form the best records of buildings or parts of them which 
have been removed. ‘The descriptions relate to secular as 
well as ecclesiastical buildings. 

There is much more in the volume which is interesting, 
and the archzevlogist is sure to discover something new on 
almost every page. CARTER does not hesitate to introduce 
many of his own experiences. The following anecdote, 
which relates to Durham Cathedral, is evidence of the hap- 
hazard way business was conducted in the beginning of the 
century, and we need not wonder that so many of the 
restorations then accomplished give pain to all who are 
competent to understand principles :— 


I have ofien had occasion to reflect on the difference of attention 
bestowed by our professionalists who are abontto repair or erect 
buildings of the modern or ancient construction. If the former works 
demand their labours, the drawings for the information of the work- 
man are profuse in .lans, elevations, sections, and every minutiz in 
mouldings, ornamenis, &c. But ifthe reverse takes place, and the 
latter pies are to be imitated or put under improvement, a small 
drawing or two of the principal characters about to be adopted is 
thought quite adequate, and the unconsequential enumeration of detail 
is left to a clerk of the works, or to the workpeople themselves, who, 
of course, fellow their habits in common modes of work, common to 
all purposes and to all occasions. To say any such liberty was 
allowed in this front is foreign to this my survey ; and yet the work- 
man, in making out the lines of the new east, or St. Catherine’s 
window, was inclined more to show his merit at invention than imita- 


* The Gentleman's Magazine Library. Edited by George Laurence 
Gomme, F.S.A. Architectural Antiquities, Part II, London: 
Elliot Stock, 
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tion ; for as often as he applied to me for information how to proceed 
(an address made by way of derision) I as constantly referred him to 
some of the fragments of that once inimitable window, to guide his 
judgment in what appeared to Me a matter of the first consequence. 
This very good intention was to no purpose, for he still went on with 
his improving system, My mortification on this occasion is more easy- 
to be conceived than described. ~ 


It must be evident to all who read JoHN CARTER’S 
communications that he was as enthusiastic a Goth as ever 
lived. But he was too honest a man and too sincere an. 
admirer of architectural forms to be blind to the beauty of 
other styles. His treatment of English Renaissance was. 
creditable to him, and might well be imitated at a later 
time. He believed that Wren was “the arch destroyer 
and calumniator of ancient piles,” nor was he disposed to 
excuse the architect’s tampering with Medizeval buildings, 
for CARTER writes with contempt of WREN’s work at West- 
minster, some of which was said to be of “the most 
ridiculous cast,” other parts being ‘‘perverted” and 
‘‘trifling.” Besides, CARTER does not appear to have been. 
satisfied with WREN’s training, and he deals with some of 
the buildings as if there were grounds to doubt the ascribed. 
authorship. Thus, when describing Chelsea Hospital, he. 
says :—‘‘ Shrouding under the veil of momentary forgetful- 
ness all thought of our glorious mansions in the Pointed 
style of architecture, we shall hope to be forgiven while it 
is observed Chelsea Hospital possesses a superior air of 
grandeur, more spacious arrangement of the principal parts, 
greater attention to the centrical points for grace and effect, 
and a higher degree of chastity maintained in the whole 
structure than any public design entered into by Sir 
CHRISTOPHER or his immediate successors.” The adula- 
tion of WREN’s idolaters also moved him to indignation, as: 
we can see from the following observations on the tower of 
St. Dunstan’s-in-the- East :— 

The masonic tribe have ever given to the great man, Sir Chris— 
topher, the honour of having first comprehended, planned and brought: 
to completion the abutting or flying arches on the summit of the tower, _ 
they maintaining such work to be wholly novel in itself, and of a- 
geometrical construction unknown to, and beyond the capability of, 
the architects of former times. This Wrenéan fable, the offspring of. 
bigotry and inexperience, still rings in our ears, and, perbaps, had* 
not opportunity offered the means to dispel this infatuated figure im 
speech, we might still have borne the error in our fancy as matter of 
fact and precedent. St. Nicholas’s Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne,. 
erected about the fifteenth century, has, like St. Dunstan’s, a tower,, 
but so lofty and of such a girth that, to compare great things with 
small, our London piece of vanity is but a molehill to the Newcastle 
‘* mountain,” the pride and glory of the northern hemisphere. 


But whenever WREN is at his best his qualities are: 
admitted by the Gothic zealot. The interior of St. Stephen. 
Walbrook, is, he says, ‘‘undoubtedly grand and imposing.” 
At St. Paul’s CarTER could not be blind to defects, and. 
especially to the veiling of the true building, so that the 
interior is not to be inferred from what is visible without, 
for, as he said, ‘Sham decorations in great public buildings 
should always be avoided, they betraying in the architect a 
want of discernment and taste, and a kind of bankrupt’s. 
halt in his skill and invention; no one subterfuge like this. 
of sham expedients in our ancient works.” On the whole, 
however, he is just in summing up the characteristies of the: 
building in the following words :—‘‘A marked manner, @ 
boldness of ideas, a just distribution of parts, nothing mean,. 
trifling or very reprehensible ; great effects in mechanical 
geometrical power ; inferior, it is true, to what our great: 
forefathers had produced, but far surpassing the weak and 
futile exertions visible in the professional practice of the: 
present day.” There was one circumstance which was- 
likely to make the critic judge WREN somewhat kindly—it. 
was a tendency in the architect towards the old ways which 
CARTER imagined to exist, and of which one instance is. 
thus described :— 

Sir Christopher's memorial is on the pavement, in the last division 
but one in the south aisle of the choir part of this crypt. Why the 
great architect’s remains should be placed in such a humble and 
obscure spot is not directly understood. It is generally surmised that 
the lines of the church do not exactly lie on those of the original 
building ; let it be whispered that, although Sir Christopher 
destroyed, root and branch, every vestige of its former architecturaP 
splendour, yethe, by the cross indented on his grave stone (it is sup-- 
poséd by many), was no great enemy to the ancient modes of divine 
service therein celebrated, therefore the spot where his ashes rest is the 
very identicel centre of the high altar of Old St. Pauls... . His. 
body, as we have observed, rests in the foundation; his heart is 
enshrined in the intersection of the perpendicular and horizontal 
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portions of the cross, the aspiring point of all his giant labours. It 


may be inquired, From what authority gre these two facts produced ? 
J. C. says that his grandfather, J. Jameson, who died about the year 
1780 at the advanced age of 102, was well known to Sir Christopher, 
‘was present at his funeral, and was confidently informed soon after- 
wards by several of the workmen at the church that such deposits did 
actually take place, both on the site of the ancient altar and on the 
cross, under the impression (not to say superstition) that, by such dis- 
posure of his relics, a lasting security would be entailed upon the 
whole structure. With regard to the enclosing a relic on such an 
-altitude as the above cross, the idea is not new. Some few years past, 
when the capstone of the spire of Salisbury Cathedral was removed to 
add a new one in its place, a relic of the like sort was found within its 
cavity, which, being construed into a ‘‘popish trifle,” was instantly 
destroyed. 

CarTER would naturally have more sympathy with 
Intco JONES as a coreligionist, but he discriminated 
‘between what was done by the great artist in dealing with 
ancient buildings as contrasted with his original works. 
He said, with some truth, “If we advert to wholly new 
erected mansions, the JoneEs’s school was, in fact, a most 
inestimable acquisition ; but when commenting on their 
skill being applied to previous characteristic noble edifices, 
the imported documents became an unseemly disfigure- 
ment, unpleasant to the eye, and grating to the feelings of 
historic veneration.” CARTER condemned Jonss’s works 
at Lincoln’s Inn Chapel, and it is hardly necessary to say 
that he does not forget the innovations at Old St. Paul’s. 
Having Medizval work always in his mind’s eye, it was 
difficult for CARTER to be just when dealing with Italian or 
Classic work, and he admits as much when writing about 
St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, for he says, ‘If it were possible 
for us to abstract from, or put aside even for an instant, 
our extreme partiality for the old cruciform piles of the 
country, we might in some degree dwell with high satisfac- 
tion on the general lines before us.” But even in that 
ecclesiastical barn there were shams. CARTER expresses 
admiration for Jonrs’s work in Covent Garden Square, 
some of which existed in his day, and for that ‘‘noble 
speculation of Inico’s the area of which, it is said, was 
laid out from the dimension of one of the Egyptian pyra- 
mids,” Lincoln’s Inn Fields. When describing the ‘‘ Water 
Gate” at the end of Buckingham Street, Carrer gladly 
recorded the great taste and discernment of the people of 
the neighbourhood; who in 1760 resisted the destruction of 


the work, as was proposed in connection with some public. 


improvement. The proposed palace at Whitehall was 
described at length with the aid of the engraved plans by 
CAMPBELL and Kent. The banquet-hall was said to be 
‘Jones in his best manner,” but CaRTER was annoyed at 
the operations which were gone through in order to convert 
the hail into a place of worship, and it will be observed in 
the following extract that JonEs’s work might have been 
spared but for the fad of some devotee of obsolete and un- 
necessary arrangements :— 


We have the sumptuous room in our possession; therefore, asa 
treasure inart, let us prize and carefully preserve it. This suggestion 
may be called the vain hope of an individual, and the more so as lately 
many innovations have been done on its walls. Let it be hinted that 
a design of a chapel for the military was, prior to the one now 
established in the banqueting-room, proposed to be raised on the north 
side of the Parade in a style resembling our ancient Pointed architec- 
ture. A certain professionalist was spoken to on the occasion, but as 
he happened to be a stubborn stickler for the old plan of arrangement, 
such as the entrance to the west, the altar to the east, &c., the matter 
dropped—that is, as far as he was concerned. The alteratiovs in the 
banqueting-room for the purpose of rendering it a military chapel 
were :—An additional work raised at the north end, in humble imita- 
tion of Jones’s style, but upon what a principle—an olio of stone, 
brick and compo! Within the addition is a double staircase—one 
flight of steps for the military and the other for the public, of a cast 
no way remarkable either for ingenuity or novelty. Innovations 
‘generally ; centre doorway cut down to the height of the side ditto ; 
its opening is now a perfect square—a novelty, at least; the open 
‘pediment cut away, bronze busts removed, and th: openings of the 
‘side doors filled in with niches. The lines of the first tier of columns, 
&c., nearly obliterated by a common pew-gallery ; the second tier of 
pilasters, &c., in the same predicament by the obtrusion of another 
pew-gallery, and the original balustrade gallery of Jones utterly 
annihilated. 


When objections are raised against a new adaptation of 
the hall as a museum, it may not be known that the greater 
part of the woodwork to be removed is not old enough to 
‘be considered venerable, and is not good enough to be 
revered as art. Let JoNnrEs’s work be respected, but it is 
absurd to set up a claim on behalf of carpentry that was 
turned out by some Government contractor in the beginning 


of the century, and which in Carrer’s words is in “no 
way remarkable for ingenuity or novelty.” It may be 
safely assumed that the woodwork introduced for a military 
museum would at least be equal to what was used for the 
military chapel. 

It is remarkable to find CARTER eulogising VANBRUGH. 
It may be because that architect was not loyal to the con- 
ventions of Classicism, and asserted himself as became a 
romantic knight, In one passage his style is thus 
described :— 


We have now attained that stage of our progress when architecture 
underwent a striking transiormation, and became, ina manner, ‘anew 
school in art; one man alone produced the sudden change by him 
alone pursued, and with him sunk in disuse, without any followers to 
carry on his novel and fanciful style ; yet while a vestige of his work 
retnains, his memory will never be entirely consigned to oblivion. Sir 
John Vanbrugh, architect, who, disdaining all trammels forged by the 
precise rules of his profession, felt bold enough to strike out that which 
was uncommon, was surprising, and at the same time imposing and 
majestic ; he never, though in his most humble constructions, showed 
any ideas that were poor or trifling ; and trace him from the college to 
the palace, all was strength and grandeur of conception. A boldness 
of parts, and an unbounded flow of external decoration peculiar to 
himself, distinguish the whole of his works, which however have, by 
persons of envious and narrow minds, been termed ‘‘heavy and 
preposterous.” 


There is hardly one of VANBRUGH’s compositions which 
does not receive praise. In the Charity School at Ken- 
sington he is said to have been “singular fortunate.” 
The architect’s house at Whitehall calls forth the remark, 
“Tn the design before us Sir JoHN’s passion for compre- 
hending the great within the little is still maintained, though 
in his works enriching our future observations, what spread- 
ing forth in more than giant constructions, exceeding all 
compass and all praise, then his country’s pride, their 
hero’s just reward.” As with most men allowance must 
occasionally be made for CaRTER, when he tried to bestow 
superlative praise. In the last sentence it is evident he 
mixes up VANBRUGH and MarLBoroucy, and it is not the 
only case when the meaning becomes doubtful. The 
description of VANBRUGH’s odd-looking country house 
(commonly known as the Bastille) at Blackheath, indicates 
that poor enthusiastic CARTER came to reverence VAN- 
BRUGH, because he did not, like many others, erect an 
exact copy of an ancient edifice, but treating the type as 
inimitable, struck out something that was undeniably novel, 
and that could not be supposed by any sane person to be 
adapted to the needs of Medieval warfare. After a 
characteristic inventory of everything belonging to this 
burlesque in brick, CARTER writes :— 


As for the house itself, it brings out much of the wild luxuriance of 
its master’s mind ; and we find compressed within a very narrow spot 
all the prominent features of a defensive s ation, without participating 
in any of those terrific sensations such places in actual force generally 
inspire. By the happy diversity of the-scene the most picturesque and 
enchanting effects are produced, and what insures to Sir John’s memory 
our best thanks is, that while he thus in faint selection touches upon 
our ancient castles, no builesque and disorganised imitations of their 
smaller parts are dragged in to lard them over withal, as was the 
practice soon after his day, and continued down to our own time, 


expressing thereby his profound respect for our antiquities, and at- the 


same time presenting an independent style emanating from himself. 


There is another odd building (Minced Pie House) near 
the Castle which VANBRUGH arnused himself by designing 
in a different but no less freakish style. CARTER tried to 
interpret the veculiarities as signs of originality in treatment, 
as when he says, ‘“‘ The many breaks in the external lines 
of course occasion the like appearances in the external ditto, 
which render them extremely engaging, they affording much 
contrast in light and shade—circumstances novel to us at 
this day, who are familiarised to precise and unbroken 
laying out of rooms devoid of interest in this respect.” All 
question of comfort would be irrelevant in a house of the 
kind. But Carrer has to admit that on the east and west 
sides ‘‘the humour of Sir JoHN is in full display, recesses, 
breaks, masked chimneys and other his sportive touches.” 

It is not necessary to notice the descriptions of works by 
architects of a later time which appear in the volume. He 
could not have much sympathy with many of the attempts, 
and he was not amitious to become a delineator of Classic 
details. There was enough for him to do in endeavours to 
save those Gothic remains which to him were sanctified as 
relics, and which were endeared to him, as an English artist, 
from being the best of all the works of his countrymen. 

B 
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The information on the buildings described by CARTER 
is brought up to the present time by Mr. GomME, whose 
classified notes are a model of compression and accuracy. 
We are glad to see the architectural series is not exhausted, 
for a volume on ecclesiology and one on topography are 
promised. Through these reprints “ Sylvanus Urban” will 
obtain a new and well-merited prolongation of existence, 
and may reckon on a new race of admirers. 


DECORATIVE TREATMENTS AND 


MATERIALS.* 


HAVE to thank you for the honour which you have done 
me in asking me to read a second paper in continuation of 
that which I gave two years ago. I am fully conscious of my 
inability to do full justice to so important and large a subject as 
that of “ Decoration” under this general term, the “‘ Methods 
of Treatment and the Materials” being simply multitudinous, so 
that this paper could easily be made a complete catalogue, 
which I aia sure you would not wish it to be. 

The section I propose discussing I shall deal with in a 
severely practical and technical manner, deeming it more in 
accordance with the wishes of your Council that, as a treatise 
from a practical painter, it should be such, rather than a mere 
expression of opinion as to combinations of colours and 
tones, taken either as the harmony of contrast or the harmony 
of sympathy, which cannot be adequately conveyed by any 
word-painting, however eloquent the writer, for the reason that 
the exquisite subtleness of the harmony of colour can only be 
seen by the eye, as the harmony of sound can only be heard by 
the ear. . 

I intend to first confine myself to the common and plain 
modes of treatment, and the various materials adapted to 
them, which we meet and deal with every day in the mansion, 
in the villa, and in the cottage. I will then consider surfaces, 
leading up to more ambitious schemes, both as to a building 
fresh from the hands of the builder, and houses that have been 
previously painted, and to which time has given softened effects 
without injury. Then I will offer some suggestions for other 
than smooth surfaces, so that a play of light and shade with 
varied hues may be obtained in a variety of forms, without being 
obtrusive and unpleasantly assertive. 

I am afraid in many respects I shall be guilty of common- 
place remarks, and it may be that they will be so axiomatic 
that you will wonder why I deal with them. My answer to this 
is that there are young men in this, as in every profession, who 
must of necessity be seeking the rudiments of their vocation in 
all its departments, and also that by reason of the close atten- 
tion first. given by pupils to construction and constructive 
materials, the work of painting and decoration is neglected, and 
even in after practice is too much left in the hands of the every- 
day workman, who styles himself a “decorator,” but who has 
gained only a superficial! knowledge of his business, and who 
has very little acquaintance either with the materials he uses or 
with the effects they will produce. The result is crude, un- 
interesting, colourless and too frequently distressingly inartistic 
houses. This undesirable result is also brought about by the 
employment of the “ general contractor,” which is killing the 
various trades’ individuality. 

It is possible that often in despair it is said, ‘‘ Let the 
decoration—save the mark—be cream white,” for this gives the 
least trouble, is clean and, unfortunately, at the present moment 
is fashionable. Can colour, or surfaces void of colour, be 
fashionable? Impossible. The painting and decorative treat- 
ment of every house should be, and can be, dealt with on its 
own merits, either according to situation or to the feeling of the 
client, which should be guided and brought into shape by the 
expert, be he architect, artist or painter. I cannot forbear 
deprecating the manner in which “ wall and other furniture ” is 
purchased in the “‘ Universal-provider” style, because this or 
chat is fashionable, this or that is “selling largely,” Everything 
should be selected with a view to adaptability and interested- 
ness of collection. Every piece of furniture and every picture 
should have a history, a pleasant reminiscence associated with 
it, and all decoration must be thought out with a determination 
to emphasise the things so collected ; then houses of all classes 
would be homes indeed. 

I have said that unfortunately cream-white is fashionable. 
I am not proscribing tones of white; I use them with pleasure 
to emphasise a decorative scheme, and I go further and say that 
asa finish itis in part necessary, but I do contend that the 
present rage for what is known as white, all white, everything 
white, is as detrimental to true art as it is unsatisfactory to the 
colour-loving instinct within us. It is cheerless, meaningless 
and apt to give one the idea that something else is more con- 
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sidered than the intention of giving pleasure to the sensitiveness 
of our emotions. I am not sure but I would prefer to revert to 
the imitation days. The workman then had something to 
learn, there was something to excite emulation; in white there 
is nothing to interest him or call out his artistic capabilities, 
He is a mere mechanical hand, and will remain so. I maintain 
that our houses should be full of clear, clean, luminous and 
bright colouring, such as nature gives us at all seasons, except 
perhaps when we are having, as we have been having this 
winter, over fifty days of continuous frost and snow ; even 
then, outside our fog-clad city, there was the lovely glow of a 
sunset full of colour to charm and excite all lovers of the 
beautiful. : 
Gentlemen, will you not assist and guide your subordinates 
and co-workers to clothe the dull and monotonous habitations 
of our land with beauty? Nature provides you with examples 
and materials, providence gives you the intellect and asks you 
to cultivate what is placed within you. I know that I shall not 
appeal in vain. Ina simple manner I will endeavour to point 
out a practical way, and this simple practical way has been 
known and worked in by artists of all ages ; as is-evidenced 
by our picture-galleries, public and private, in the pictures. 


that surround us at every step, where the oil-painting is” 


appreciated. I only endeavour to do likewise with colours for 
house-painting and decoration, 


I deal first with the common modes of treatment, such as 


must be used for economy and indeed of necessity. In my 
former paper I had occasion to point out the more than desira- 
bility of a thorough removal of all old distempers and papers. 
This, Iam sur2 you will say, is a commonplace with a ven- 
geance. If it is so, even in these enlightened days, up and 
down the land you will find it disregarded largely, and this 
disregard is from every point of view to be condemned. It 
cannot be too often reiterated and re-reiterated, so that I say, 
as a sanitarian, the first thing that should be insisted upon is, 
that every particle of old distemper and every scrap of paper 
must be removed—(Why? Because of their porosity !)—no 
matter how difficult that may be, even if the paper has been 
coated with varnish. The animalcule and vegetable growths, 
which are created and, it may be, chrysalised for a period under 
the varnish, will sconer or later come to the fore, and when 
this is the case are certainly not conducive to health, 

I regret that distemper, which is largely used, is so ob- 
jectionable, made, as it is, on such a poor base as whiting, and 
bound with the size which, as now made, soon decomposes. 
What is more objectionable than. the animal abominations, 
sold and used as “size,” frequently prepared from positive 
offal, laid on thickly coat after coat, making the plaster surface 
spongy and more spongy, absorbent and more absorbent? 
I do not exaggerate in this, and I say that it takes in every- 
thing floating in the air, which, more frequently than otherwise, 
germinates even when new, breeds disease and leads to death ; 
and we wonder why, when the house has been recently 
decorated. I would banish all such absorbent and destructive 
materials. Many say that distemper has the advantage of 
being easily washed off; true, but can a room or house be 
turned topsy-turvy at pleasure, and often to wash off what 
has so recently been laid on? 
materials that may be sponged frequently, and this too with 
a slight disinfectant, with as little trouble to the housemaid as 
is the everyday work of the house. : 

I know it is impossible to coat everything with an enamel 
and varnish. For one thing, such surfaces are costly, and 
another, objectionable for the sheen, though they certainly are 
the cleanest ; but, I would repeat, coat even the commonest 
parts of the house with the thinnest and least absorbent 
material obtainable. Whiting is simply washed chalk, and has 
no cohesive properties of itself. Since I had the honour of 
calling your attention to this in my previous paper I have seen 
and used a preparation of gypsum, so finely milled that a large 
number of coats do not exceed the thickness of the thirty- 
second part of aninch. ‘he best gypsum is nearly as hard as 
the calcareous stones, and after its water of crystallisation has. 
been drawn off, it becomes pulverulent and like flour. If fresh 
water be presented to it, it re-crystallises and reassumes its 
original density and strength. Some colour.can be milled with 
it, and when thus prepared by a special mill, which I have seen 
and which has been lately introduced into this country, there 
is provided for us an available material which, mixed simply 
with water, forms not only a good substitute for distemper 
as now known, but which, if persevered with, will positively 
drive out of use whiting and size. Of course you will readily 
comprehend that only pale tones can be had, because as much 
gypsum as possible must be retained. Gypsum, so prepared, 
does not easily wash off, and is such a fine powder that it is 
absolutely impalpable. Every time of redoing, the smface 
only needs to be sponged, and each coat forms practically a 
layer of plaster of Paris; or, if you will, almost a Keene’s 
cement surface—of course not so washable as a trowelled sur- 
face, yet comparatively washable. We cannot, as far as our 
lights now are, have a better base for a material as a colour- 


I would, therefore, use only — 
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wash for ceilings and walls where distemper has been usually 
applied. This preparation of gypsum, which may‘be called a 
liquid Keene’s or Parian cement, will eventually, as I have said, 
rN the crude absorbent: preparation of whiting ‘bound 
with size. 


the supply of the raw material - being practically inexhaustible, 
readily quarried and easily milled, an important consideration 
under the head we arenow dealing with. 


In my former paper I deplored the need of using distemper 


as we are doing, so that I gladly hail a manufactured material, 
come-at-able by all, and so easy of manipulation, Its uses in 
the forms I have named will thus be for all plasterwork, when 
light tones only are required. For embodiment in specifica- 
tions, the only wording needed is :—Thoroughly wash off all 
old distemper, stop and coat with one, two, or three coats as 
required ; to be finished with or without stippling. 

Absorbent surfaces are unadvisable, and should be avoided 

as much as possible, but where it is determined that paper shall 
be used and must be, then in all cases the paperhangings should 
have the colour of the ground in the paper and not on it. The 
print should be of a pigment that is comparatively washable, 
‘and I am glad to notice that the manufacturers of paper- 
hangings are more and more embodying this form of work in 
their manufactures, as opposed to the heavy distemper-coated 
hangings of the past. Where it is necessary to ground and 
print in distempers a washable solution can be applied, and 
indeed should be. You have only to ask oftener and oftener 
for this, and depend upon it what was once the universal paper- 
stainer’s treatment will give way to a perfect hygienic wall- 
paper, non-arsenical, non-absorbent, and soft in colouring. 
There will then be all that is required for a complete and 
simply decorated wall-surface, in the cheapest and most costly 
wall-paper. 

When a deep rich tone is required for a plain monotone 
wall surface, there is open to us a variety of methods of treat- 
ment at a comparatively small outlay. For instance, take the 
prepared coloured gypsum which I have named, give this one 
coat of an oil mixture, toned with the pigments I shall later on 
refer to: there are then at our command tones of colour of any 
depth, soft and pleasing, and, what is more, an improved 
washable method with a perfectly dull or flat surface, duller 
than flatted paint. Then, again, there are various mixtures of 
what are known as “washable distempers,” compounds of oil 
and water in the original manufacture, which are, of course, 
mechanical mixtures. These I named in my last paper, to 
which I refer you, so that I only now give them as inexpensive 
mediums for the plain treatment under discussion. I do think 
that these compounds should be oftener specified, then perhaps 
the quantity sold would enable the manufacturers to lessen the 
cost of manufacturing, and thus cause them to be used for less 
costly work, and a greater number of workmen would be edu- 
ated to apply them. 

There is a limited number of methods of treatment for the 
ordinary uniform coating of woodwork: plain painting would 
be too commonplace to require a single word here, other than 
that it is advisable to coat all with that material which is least 
injurious to health. It often comes under your practice to have 
to deal with old grainings. Should such be in imitation of oak, 
mahogany, walnut or maple, do not entirely cover this with a 
dense coat of paint. There is given to you an excellent under- 
paint for glaze colours, and exquisite tones of greens, soft reds, 
browns and blues can be easily washed on to these old-grained 
surfaces, the veining under coming through the colouring and 
creating charmingly broken effects, with a luminous play not 
otherwise to be obtained: it is alsoinexpensive. Of course the 
actual imitation is buried, but it is its variety of form which 
lends itself to this decorative treatment, and, although in part 
buried, will tell upon the semi-transparent pigment used. 

The general method of ordinary, and indeed all, decorative 
work, has been to mix the pigments to produce colour effects. 
Artists know full well that, if they wholly work by such a 
method, they do not produce depth, crispness or luminosity. 
I have never understood why decorative painters should be 
confined to the three oils and one flat practice, and to mixing 
the paints with a view only to see how each coat covers, without 
any regard to purity of tone. I strongly advise the use of 
paints that do not cover, the very antithesis of the general 
practice of house-painters, and indeed the architects have 
demanded that only sucu paints as cover shall be used, it 
may be, supposing that none other can be good. I know 
pigments are adulterated and have (little body, but pure pig- 
ments which are semi-transparent are equally good with the 
denser ones. 

There can be no difficulty in arranging a general scheme 
of decoration at the outset of the work in a house, so that the 
initial coat shall be such an one that it becomes a suitable 
tone to force itself through the subsequent coats of paints that 
do not cover. If there is to be total change of colour from the 
existing one, then by a!l means see to it that the initial coat 
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h size. One of its great features is the simplicity with 
which it is‘handled, and also its cheapness, from the fact of 


yellow, so that it may have a more or less cold cast. 
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be of the character that will cover and obliterate the old work: 


‘this is done by using the densest pure opaque paints. . It: 


is hardly possible to lay down a rule; but perhaps it is 
possible to offer a suggestion that will illustrate my meaning. 
Supposing the old painting to be of a dull: umber grey, 


‘and it is determined to change this to a pure primrose of 
buttercup yellow, the first new coat should be nearly white, 


very slightly toned with the deepest yellow ochre or zinc 
chrome, so that the old umber grey be entirely obliterated ; an 
additional coat or two should then be applied, or the pureness 
of the finished coat will suffer. Indeed it is one of the essential 
features and needs of decoration by transparent and semi- 
transparent pigments, that nothing of an opposite character 
be used or present as an underpainting. 

For nearly all underpaintings, or first coats after the sup- 
pression of the old colour effects, nothing is better than the 
many yellow tones, varied in depth according to the depth 
and tone of the finish determined upon. If the finished colour 
be blue or green, then mix Antwerp or Prussian blue yeep fe 

the 
finished colour be any of the multitudinous tones of reds, or 
red-browns, then add any of the red pigments to the yellow, 
say Venetian red or burnt sienna, so that it may have a warm 
cast. It must be distinctly borne in mind that the tone of the 
underpaint will materially affect the finished work, so thata 
careful study must be made of the thousand and one effects. I 
wish this taken in the broadest interpretation of that figure of 
speech, because the effects are legion which can be obtained by 
the method under discussion. You will hardly ever get two 
pieces of work alike. What can be more charming ? 

Having secured a good and efficient underpaint, the finish- 
ing coats will be simply glazes of greater or less thickness. It 
is not well that they should be too thin, or that the underpaint 
be too light—only careful attention and experience can regulate 
this ; for if the glaze be too thin and the underpaint too light, it 
is possible that the result will be unsatisfactory shadiness, 
particularly objectionable in the mouldings. The.aim should 
be to produce regulated, satisfactory shadiness: then the 
contour of the mouldings will be pleasing, and their beauty 
emphasised. To effect this the glaze must be made with very 
little, and frequently no, white pigment, which, when combined 
in appreciable quantity, destroys the purity of nearly all colours. 
White has a tendency to give them a milky appearance, and 
does not form a glaze proper. I am thinking now of the purest 
tones. Care must be taken in the application of glazes to lay 
them on with evenness, and to have them finely stippled, then 
a soft mossy result will accrue. Asa final finish, an egg-shell 
gloss varnish should be applied in one, two or three coats, and 
the result will be a play of light and shade such as nothing else 
can give. It is desirable to have a coarser stipple the further it 
is removed from the eye. There will be a change of tone with 
every atmospheric change ; artificial light will enhance its 
beauty, and even gaslight will do this ; indeed, its character 
might be termed chameleonic. May I use Turner’s name to 
give point to my argument? 

I do not say it is necessary to have dark painting only for 
this, It is not necessary: the method can be used for the 
most delicate treatments. If you will, even the fashionable 
white need not be swept away. For instance, if a pure, clean 
ivory tone be aimed at, let the surface be of the cleanest 
white, and a slight wash of raw sieana, Indian yellow, or 
yellow lake laid on will give a far superior finish, to 
mixing these pigments with white. Later on I will give 
further details of the technical manipulation of glazes as 
applied to all surfaces. 

I now make general suggestions with a view to interest 
the architectural profession to take the initiative in this inte- 
resting field of research ; seeing that the bulk of house-painters 
have so little colour education, it needs the lead of the cultured 
heads to press the matter on. This subject, as you know, has 
been very little practised or touched upon, probably because of 
the trouble it has entailed. I do not mean to say, gentlemen, 
that you are not willing to take the greatest trouble possible to 
produce satisfactory results for your clients ; but in addition 
to the absence of colour education in house-painters, it might 
also have been present in your minds, when you have been 
considering the whole scheme, or the possibility of working in 
house decoration as artist’s work on panel pictures, that in this 
variable climate of ours with our coal fires, producing fogs, 
charged with soot; and our only illuminant, gas, with its carbon 
exudation, that you have deemed it not worth while to bring 
such delicate and subtle colour effects into general use as I 
suggest. But we have the electric light in our midst now, and, 
sooner or later, it will be general—sooner I opine There are 
also stoves constructed to consume smoke ; why cannot all be 
so made? Then the trouble entailed upon the profession, of 
considering and working out beautiful colour effects, will be 
amply repaid, and every home become a thing of beauty. 

Even when toned with age, and dulled with deposits such 
as are inevitable in this country, in the absence of the soot- 
charged fog, and carbon and sulphur-producing gas, the 
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bright, rich luminosity of colour, such as we are now con- 
sidering, will be apparent, and for many a day infinitely 
superior to the accepted mode of colour-painting. Have we 
not the Jessons taught us by the paintings of the old masters? 
Even with successive layers of dirt-begrimed. varnish, the 
brilliancy of their colouring asserts itself. I gather my 
inspiration from them, and wish to apply it to our everyday 
work in house-painting, so that even when so coated this may 
show beauty. 

To enable us to more successfully develop the picturesque- 
ness of transparent decorative painting, all bas-relief surfaces 
and moulded projections are helpful to an eminent degree. 
First, there is the modelled plaster sometimes met with in old 
houses. This, of course, has a charm beyond comparison. I 
cannot say much for the cast plaster of the early part of this 
century, nor of the hideous contours and enrichments of the 
plaster cornices of the early part of the Victorian age: but 
something can be done even with such poor materials, only do 
not “ pick out,” but deal with their want of taste gently, broadly, 
and in monotone. 
of the century being worked out, even in the cheap-class house 
of this unfortunate leasehold-bound metropolis. 

Within the past ten years there has been a growing ten- 
dency to produce bas-relief ornament in a variety of materials 
for surface application, and capable of immediate finish, as 
rapidity in execution is now so mucha sive gua non. There 
are mixtures of cork and linseed oil, which, when at the proper 
consistency, are brought into low relief by heavy pressure on 
the dies. Canvas backed with paper is also made into decora- 
tive forms of various heights by machine pressure, than which 
hardly a better decorative surface can be found, by reason of 
the extreme coarseness and texture of the canvas used Paper 
is also used alone, and is known as “ leather paper”; but un- 
fortunately this gives too smooth a surface for the colour 
accumulations. I do not see why there should not be mixed 
with the paper pulp said and powdered glass, and thus given a 
coarser graia or texture to the finish. 

All these decorative materials are produced and sold in the 
market under various trade names; but unfortunately they are 
more or less costly, which prevents their being used so gene- 
rally as one would wish—for, after all, money does operate on 
what shall be used, and this must be faced. Following the 
labour necessary for fixing, there are sundry coats of oil, size 
and paint to be applied, to give body, which destroy the sharp- 
ness and beauty of the ornament; various coats of paint have 
also to be applied to give tone and colour before they are reacy 
to receive the final finish, be this transparent and semi-trans- 
parent glazes, or paint such as flatting. All these add to the 
cost and prevent their use in decorative schemes, much to the 
sorrow of the architect, designer and colour-loving worker, who 
is anxious to have ai uneven surface Where cost is not a 
question, the help thit can be got from all these products, 
in combination with wood mouldings to form panels of every 
shape, part enriched, part plain, to break up large surfaces 
either on the ceilings or on the walls, is great, and they can 
and should be used. These have come somewhat into use 
latterly ; but when we have a variety of readily obtainable 
material, the advantages of such treatments should not be 
ignored at all, as this kind of decoration gives such a scope for 
colour effects when broadly coated, depending entirely for 
variety of tones on the uneven surfaces, worked as I have 
indicated. 

I have mentioned gypsum, so milled and associated with a 
sma!l quantity of colour as to forma liquid plaster of Paris, 
and used so thinly as to be workable as distemper. Until 
recently, as far as I can ascertain, gypsum has only been 
prepared and used for relief ornament in the way so well 
knowa to you all, that is, gauged with water and cast in rigid 
moulds as plaster of Paris; it sets so quickly as to be un- 
workable otherwise than in moulds. The inconvenience of 
fixing has prevented its use other than for a new building or 
when making extensive alterations, where there is ample time 
for execution. It hardly ever occurs to anyone to use plaster of 
Paris cast and moulded bas-relief decoration, in the limited 
time at their disposal, when probably only a few weeks can be 
given, and another thing operating against it is the time that 
must elapse before it can be treated with colour. 

A few months ago I found that the preparation of gypsum 
I have named could also be used in various thicknesses up to 
about three-eighths of an inch, and that it is possible to colour- 
ficaish forthwith without any injury to the colour. Another 
great aavantage is, that the several coats of paint required by 
every other bas-relief material in use are not needed, because 
of the colour being incorporated with the gypsum. The 
underpainting tone is amply secured by a thin coating of a 
colourless solution prepared for this purpose, easi'y applied, 
Inexpensive, and which, happily, in no degree destroys the 
sharpness of the ornament. The prepared gypsum ts supplied 
in an impalpable powder, is made into a paste by the manipu. 
lator by the addition of water alone, and can be laid on thickly 
or thinly as may be desired. Various rough granulated surfaces 


Happily, better forms are in this latter part 


can be obtained by the use of stipplers of bristles, carpet, wood. 
or metal; broken nondescript surfaces, modelled into some 
forms with the ordinary painter’s brushes, giving flower-like 
shapes, can be wrought out, the skill of the worker giving an 
endless variety of forms. 

Further than this, I am glad to have been able to regulate. 
ornament by designed metal plates. These, together with the 
well-known law of suction, enable the architect to give indi- 
viduality to the low-relief ornament he desires to introduce, at. 
so moderate a cost that almost every work may receive the 
benefit of that individuality in a greater or less degree as the 
case demands. It is executed zz sz¢z, and dries in a few hours 
ready for any finish. 

A higher degree of artistic feeling may be obtained by 
modelling in part, as in clay, provided it be modelled at a suit-- 
able period of time after the application of the paste-prepared 
gypsum. Together with wood mouldings, before suggested, 
there is thus secured broken surfaces, admirably adapted to 
colour effects, from ivory white to the richest and deepest tones, 
and obviating the need of resorting to the stock patterns 
exhibited in every showrcom, even when time is an object As 
architects and designers, there is placed within your reach a 
material composed of one of the purest minerals, to which you: 
may not only give the stamp of your individuality, executed by 
other hands, but, at a comparatively reasonable expenditure of 
time, with a few modelling tools, add, to what has been done 
mechanically by the workman, touches of finish to the orna- 
ment which can only be given by the original designer. This. 
may be done by the architect himself, or a modelling artist may 
work in co-operation with the mechanical help of the designed 
metal plates, and a work perfected that cannot be line for line 
reproduced, which certainly is working on true artistic princi- 


ples. It is applicable for use on unpainted or painted wood or 
plaster, old or new. This is an advantage not heretofore 
given us, 


In advocating bas-relief surfaces that cannot be exactly 
reproduced, used carefully and judiciously with mouldings, im 
combination with plain surfaces, as a means of further im-. 
proving the interiors of dwellings, I take it that it is an axiom 
with all that every available method should be utilised to give 
variety, if based on true artistic lines, which, I am sure, you~ 
will not for one moment abandon, no matter how unique may 
be the product brought to your notice; for what can be 
more objectionable than that even a well-designed piece of 
ornament be met with at ‘every turn, sold by the gross, 
produced by machinery until every artistic feature has. 
vanished ? 

In calling your attention to the manipulation of colour in the 
various coats on plain surfaces I have purposely left the details. 
to be considered now My reason is that what is applicable to 
one surface is applicable to the other, in so far as the kind of 
material used is concerned, and the effects striven for. Of 
course you will at once see that if transparent glazes are 
effective on plain surfaces, they will be doubly so on moulded: 
and low-relief surfaces, as the concave will be deeper than the 
convex, and the quirk deeper than the arris. I will give a few 
underpainting and glaze arrangements, with examples :—(a) 
This tone of primrose-yellow is obtained by an underpaint of 
pure white, and on it a glaze of Indian yellow; (4) this soft 
turquoise tone, by an underpaint of pure white, and a glaze of 
Antwerp blue with a dash of ultramarine ; (c) this moss-green 
tone by an underpaint of primrose and a glaze of Antwerp blue, 
dashed over with a thin coat of terra-verte ; (@) this one, a 
rich rose—a red-yellow underpaint glazed with permanent 
madder lake; (e) old oak brown—a brown-yellow underpaint 
with a glaze of Vandyke brown; (/) a rich deep old gold 
tone—the underpainting is of a maize yellow, glazed with 
yellow lake, on which is laid a coat of flatting varnish tinged 
with burnt sienna ; (g) a peacock blue—underpainting a pale 
ochre colour, glazed with Antwerp; (2%) olive-green—ochre 
colour underpaint with glaze of terra-verte ; (¢) old ivory 
white—pure white underpaint, glazed with raw sienna; (/) 
terra-cotta -red ochre underpaint, glaze of burnt sienna. I 
thus give a few of the combinations that will lead all students. 
of colour-decoration to see what may be done. Depth or pale~ 
ness of tone is secured by more or less colour in admixture 
with the glaze medium, and brilliancy or dulness is more or less. 
due to the judicious intermixture of the pigments I have named 
and the many others that will readily occur to you, which 
would be tedious if catalogued. I may, however, add, that the 
tonings possible by the slight washes of flatting varnish are 
such that their beauty can only be fully realised when placed in 
Juxtap dsition with the usual method of mixing house-painting 
colours 

_ Ido not wish to insist that all interior painting shall be done - 
by thin glazes, without any other mixture, as I have described 
in this list, for it is often necessary where the number of coats 
is limited, and for bedrooms in particular, that paints be mixed, 
or, in other words, the “stainings”” must be incorporated with 
either white lead, zinc white or Charlton white ; as the two latter 
are not so dense [ prefer them, because of the rule I have laid 
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down that the first ccat should assert itself through the last, 
thus giving in a reduced degree paints with little transparency, 
but every coat shall have its due place. 

When painting work is described as “two oils and one 
flat,” the first and second coats should be of brighter hue of the 
same colour as the last or flatting coat, which, if stippled, will 
have a degree of luminosity that will amply repay the trouble 
of selection early in the work, although not of that subtle 
charm, crispness and variety I have endeavoured to indicate. 
When the tones are taken in connection with the wall-papers, 
which I am supposing to be of that class of pattern which does 
not assert itself too much—a soft harmonious whole is obtained 
that would be lost if coats of paint were laid on with a view to 
test the honesty of the worker irrespective of colour. 

Too frequently it happens that a painter matches either one 
or the other of the colours given in the wall-paper. This is the 
source of the failure of many schemes of decoration. The rule 
should be to take the palette of colour that the paper-stainer 
used, and then mix such a tone as will be in harmony with the 
combined pattern as a whole. It should be sympathetic An 
ordinary bedroom can only have the harmony of contrast in a 
limited degree, for the reason that the constitution of the in- 
habitant varies so much: when reposing all the surroundings 
should be of a calming and soothing nature, for all of us are 
apt to exaggerate form or colour when the bed is a bed of 
sickness ; so that I would rather err on the side of the soft 
blending of sympathetic harmony, which may be voted tame 
when one is in robust health, than have the danger of adding 
fuel to the nervous temperament when under the strain of sick- 
ness. I do not advocate bareness, but that wé should aim at 
subtle colour and form, both in the paper-hangings and paint, 
that they may not distract. 

For a more elastic and brilliant class of decoration, as 
adapted for public rooms, club-houses, or even the larger 
reception rooms of a mansion of the superior class, yes, and 
even in ordinary rooms, a frieze or a cornice can be treated 
as follows. Portions of the surfaces can be coated with 
metal, in colour, some a litile removed from silver to a deep 
gold colour I am not thinking of gold or silver leaf, but 
of a metal that must be covered to keep its metallic surface, on 
which all the transparent or semi-transparent glazes I have 
suggested may be laid, and, if in part removed, then reglazed 
and toned. There is opened out quite another series of effects, 
brilliant if needed, or softened and subdued ; but which, for 
exquisite feeling, cannot be equalled. This is not colour- 
lacquering on metal, but actual painting on metal, so that in 
some respects the metallic surface is lost, yet, by reason of 
the transparent pigments used, the metal will hold its place. 
There need not be garishness, indeed, there may be positively 
quiet harmony ; but see what we have under an artificial light, a 
luminosity and reflection, even in dark colours, which will be 
unquestionably an advantage in many of the rooms, in this 
wilderness of bricks and mortar. We all know to what extent 
o « leaf was used by the past generation. I would not see 
this metal used as it then was; but, in combination with the 
colour metal treatment I have named, it would be exceedingly 
effective for etching well-designed ornament, and, if too 
obtrusive, give a slight wash of glaze, cooler or warmer as 
most desirable. Sometimes one has to deal with rooms that 
have been much gilded. Why not take advantage of this, 
and design the colour-scheme accordingly? It can and should 
be done. 

Gentlemen, I hope I have not tired your patience in thus 
bringing before you a subject that in many respects reverses 
the accepted and most recognised modes of “ Decorative 
Treatments” and the materials to be used; but I feel strongly 
that when once the beauty and poetry of colour, as obtained 
and obtainable when rightly used, is laid hold of, it will go on 
from step to step, until every habitation will be clothed with 
all the lovely effects nature exhibits for our example. Archi- 
tects are the natural leaders, painters are followers. What the 
first command the second must, for self-preservation, conform 
to and be educated in. 


GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


T the last monthly meeting of the Glasgow Association 

a paper on “Scottish Baronial” was read by Mr. 
Charles R M‘Intosh. He prefaced the historical review of 
the style with a commendation of the claims it has on all 
architectural students as exhibiting standard models of pic- 
turesque grouping. To the Scot it should appeal with the 
added force of national association Divided into five periods 
averaging a century each, the typical castles of Scotland were 
detailed In the first period—thirteenth century— Bothwell 
and Rothesay Castles are the principal fortresses. The change 
in military tactics inaugurated by Bruce is seen in the simple 
keeps of the second period—fifteenth century These again 
developed with the addition of courtyards, and then of 
additional buildings, till the keep form is lost, and by the 
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sixteenth century, in such examples as Argyll’s lodging in 
Stirling, 
Renaissance began a new order 
the paper. 
illustrations of the more. important of the buildings instanced, 
in the formof pencil drawings, water-colours and photographs, 
not a few the work of his own hands. 


With the 
of things outside the limits of 
The essayist showed a very complete series of 


the culmination of the style is seen. 


A discussion followed, 


THE SCOTTISH AC4DEMY. 


Chee annual banquet to celebrate the opening of the exhibi- 


tion of the Royal Scottish Academy was held in Edin- 
last. Sir William Fettes Douglas presided. 

The toast “The Royal Scottish Academy” was proposed by 
Lord M‘Laren, one of the judges, He felt happy, he said, in 
being in the position of having no controversial element to con- 
sider in the remarks he would have to offer. He had come with 
no convictions and he saw no one near him who wanted to be 
convinced. If he were to be pardoned for expressing so 
obvious a truism, he thought the members of the profession of 
art had perhaps an advantage over men of other professions in 
this, that they were to a large extent independent in the exercise 
of their vocation of those accidents of.country, climate and race 
which so much affected industrial enterprises. It was true that 
the students of life might sometimes long for the classic forms 
and graceful pose of the natives of southern climes, and the 
landscape painters might look back with regret to the beautiful 
Italian skies they had seen, and that charming outdoor life 
which was one of the greatest enjoyments of southern countries. 
But they had, on the other hand, some compensation in having” 
for their subjects the wonderful skies and changeful aspects of: 
their northern climes He could not help thinking that the . 
success of the Scottish school of painting had been owing in no. 
small degree to the strong national character of the sentiment 
which had pervaded its works. In saying so he did not, of © 
course, indicate anything but approval of that cultivation of ~ 
the antique and of the best schools of European art which 
it had been the special function of the Academy to promote ~- 
among its students. But he would say this, if he might make 
a remark upon art to an audience so much more competent 
than he was to criticise, that he could not help thinking that 
even in the great days of Italian art there were many bad 
pictures painted—pictures which Mr. Ruskin told them were 
not only bad in execution, but bad in motive and design. And 
doubtless if they went even further back to the great days of 
Grecian art, they would find room for criticism of the same 
kind. But the bad work had long since been burned, and only 
what was deemed worthy of preservation remained. He knew 
that no body of artists had a higher opinion of the value of the 
cultivation and study of great schools than the members of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, but he thought their success had been 
perhaps due in some measure to their nct having cultivated 
that learning to an exclusive degree, but rather as animating 
them to success in these more important modern types of 
work characteristic of their own time, for which there was 
abundant scope in their own country They must all fecl 
proud that in the opinion of foreigners these islands had 
achieved the position of having an independent school of art. - 
which had risen to be one of the great schools of the world, . 
along with France one of the greatest schools of modern . 
times He trusted that as the present generation of Scottish. 
artists had undoubtedly excelled the last, those who came - 
after them might not be behind their predecessors. Art could : 
not stand still, It must either advance or fall back. He 
thought it was most likely to advance and to attain a worthy 
and enduring position in the records of painting if it gave itself 
to the characterisation of what was most distinctive and real in 
the life of the country to which it belonged 

The President returned thanks He quite agreed with Lord 
M‘Laren, he said, that the life of the artist was a wonderfully, 
happy one, and it was so happy he was afraid it induced many. 
men to enter the profession who had much better—— Well, — 
he would not pursueit. He agreed with Lord M‘Laren that art 
must advance, butit advanced by fits and starts. It did not pro= 
gress regularly like a mathematical programme, and they never. 
could calculate what would be done to-morrow by what had, 
been done to-day. Adverting to the Lord Provost's remark. 
about the Academy taking the public more into its confidence. 
than hitherto, he might remark, he said, that they were really, 
after all, a private body, and the public had no more business. 
with their affairs than they had with the Lord Provost’s private 
account at his banker’s. At the same time, they were so free 
from anything lke double dealing or misplaced confidence in 
public officials that there was nothing from the first days of 
their existence which they could not show to the Lord Provost 
or the Council if they desired to look into the books. They 
would do this, however, only as a favour, not as a right 
They were a private body with public duties. If the public 
liked to make them a public body, let them come forward with 
the public purse. 


x 
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is obviously a just cause for representation. (@) Nuisances:— 
Bad drainage, faulty closets, filth, fer se, &c., are in our — 
Opinion grounds for action rather under the Nuisances 
Removal and Sanitary Acts,’ but when affecting a whole 

dwelling-house or when combined with faults of site and ~ 
construction and’ general want of repair, they justify action — 
also under the Housing of the Working Classes Acti In all 

the above cases the question of ‘degree’ comes in; ‘it is, 

indeed, this question of degree that renders precise defi- 

nition impossible; general -principles. can alone be laid: 
down.” ‘The representatives of the metropolitan vestries — 
and district boards who have been considering the subject — 
are not more wise than the medical officers in determining © 
the question of degree. It is proposed to make another 

attempt at solution at a conference which begins in the 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. - 


Ir is not easy to see the use of an assessor in a. competi- 
tion if his award is not acted on. In the-competition for 
the Ayr Public Library, Dr.. RowAND ANDERSON assigned 
the first piace to a design by Messrs. M‘Artuy & Watson, 
of Edinburgh, The committee, it appears, have given pre- 
ference to one by Messrs. CampspetL Doucias & Mor- 
RISON, of Glasgow, which was placed second, and the 
second prize has been awarded to Mr. Sturrock, whose 

esign was not among the five selected by Dr. ANDERSON. 
It. is hard on Messrs. M‘ArtHy & Warson to lose the 
commission ; but if the second was put first by the com- 
mittee, at least the first ought to have the second reward. 
Scottish public bodies are very tenacious of theirrights, but 


why in this case did not the committee exercise them with- 
cut casting a slur on the judgment of Dr. ANDERSON? By 
doing so the same result would probably be attained, for it 
is admitted that the accepted design is successful in 
planning, and the assessor’s fee would be saved, 

TRENCH artists are sute to be divided over the action of 
M. Epovarp DeTAILve in relation to the approaching 
Berlin Exhibition. Since the war French art has not been 
represented in Prussia, nor Prussian art in France. The 
loss is greater in Berlin than in Paris, Application was 
made to M. Hereetre, the French Ambassador, asking 
him to use his influence to put an end to the estrangement, 
and he applied to M. DeraiLir, who might well be trusted 
to decide on a question in which a point of honour is at 
stake. The French painter, in reply, referred to the indif- 
ference of the German artists to take-part in any of the 
Paris exhibitions, not excepting those which were inter- 
national. He was informed that if they keep aloof it was 
owing to the influence of Prince Bismarck, but there was 
now a change, and French work would be received with 
friendliness. M. DETaILte therefore entered into negotia- 
tions with his brother artists, and as a result ten members 
of the two societies formed themselves into a committee to 
make arrangements to insure that the examples sent to 
Berlin will uphold the reputation of France. Several artists 
have signified their approval of what has been done. It 
may be assumed that some men will raise the cry of 
patriotism, and insist that in all things France must pose as 
the enemy of Germany. But under the circumstances it 
would be a very foolish act. M. Deraittz knows more 
about the last war than most civilians, for it was his duty to 
depict many a defeat. He has done justice to French 
bravery in his pictures, but he has never suggested that the 
enemy was not also brave. M. DeraiLye has no doubt his 
ideas about what should be done, but he is too wise a gen- 
tleman to suppose that anything is to be gained back by 
painters sulking in their ateliers. 

THE Medical Officer of Health to the London County 
Council recently invited his colleagues in the metropolis to 
aid him in defining the conditions which would render a 
house either permanently or temporarily unfit for human 
habitation within the meaning of the Housing of the 
Working Classes Act of 1890, The report that was drawn up 
is as follows :—‘ Whether a house is dangerous to health 
mainly depends upon—(a) Site and surroundings ; (2) con- 
struction; (c) age and general want of repair; (2) nuisances. 
(a) Site:—A dwelling-house built in a hollow or in a 
situation not admitting effectual drainage, or exposed to 
malarious influences, or built in a manner or on soil which 
causes or permits the air to be contaminated by injurious 
gases, might be properly represented under section 30 of 
the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. The fact 
that a dwelling-house is built on a site so surrounded by 
buildings that access of sufficient light and air is impos- 
sible would, in our opinion, be a good ground for repre- 
sentation. (¢) Construction :—Under this head would 
be classed original defect of plan : for example, a dweiiing- 
house improperly ventilated or lighted, or with the closet and 
dustbin so situated as to cause nuisance within the house. 
Any condition which results in permanent dampness. Such 
faulty construction of chimney-flues as —permits products of 
combustion. from adjoining premises to permanently con- 
taminate the air of living-rooms, + (2) Age and*general want 
of repair :—This, when it reaches a degree of dilapidation, 


Paddington Vestry Hall to-day. — 

Ir Londoners wish to obtain water from Wales it will” 
be well to lose no time in securing an area, Birmingham, © 
it appears, has come to the conclusion that the additional 
water supply which is needed will have to be derived from 
that region. The members of the Water Committee, with 
the officers interested in the subject, have been exploring 
Wales. According to the Birmingham Post, their first visit 
was paid to the upper watershed of the river Elan, high 
above Aberystwith; and they afterwards went to Cwm Elan 
to inspect the watershed of the river Claerwen. They were 
thus enabled to see a gathering ground of about seventy 
square miles, which is so free from interference with the 
water supply that scarcely a tree or a house is visible over a 
vast area. It may be mentioned that the area is of about 
the same extent as that which is drained by the river Tame. 
It offers, however, a much larger supply, the annual rainfall 
in the Welsh district amounting to over 60 inches per: 
annum, as compared with about 25 inches in the Tame 
district. The committee were greatly pleased with the 
inspection, and were thoroughly satisfied as to the suitability 
of the sources of supply. An analysis already made of the 
quality of the water shows that it is absolutely free from 
impurity, and remarkable for its softness. Further analyses 
are to be made before the report of the committee is 
presented, and the finances of the scheme are now in the 
hands of the accountants to the committee. The report of 
the committee itself is expected to be presented to the 
Council at a meeting to be held on March 24. It may be 
taken for granted that other provincial towns are also eager 
to get hold of a part of Wales, and considering the difficulty 
of finding extensive catchment areas elsewhere, no engineer 
would be surprised if time is taken by the forelock in all 
towns where the need of an augmented supply is antici- 
pated. 


YOUNG artists occasionally meet with patrons who con- 
trive to get work done at a nominal rate, as it is assumed many 
advantages will follow. Experts who attend Curistis’s 
rooms are aware that small collections appear from time to 
time which were obtained in that way. If the artist becomes 
famous the patron assumes much of the credit, although it 
would be difficult to discover what influence he exercised 
on behalf of his protégé. A case which was tried lately in 
Paris suggests to what lengths such collectors will go. A 
young sculptor, who had just won the Prix de Rome, was 
asked by a journalist to make a bust in plaster of a lady, his 
daughter. The model was completed before the artist left — 
for Rome, and the patron had casts made from it. On the 
return of the artist the plaster bust was brought to him, with 
a request to execute it in marble ; he demurred, but some- 
thing was said about paying expenses. On completion of 
the work the sculptor claimed 800 frs. which he paid for 
the marble,-and he also sought 1,000. frs. for damages 
arising from invasion of his right through the defendant 
ordering casts of his model. The Tribunal came to the 
conclusion that the 800 frs. for marble should be paid, but 
no damage was recognised as a result of the casting. The 
case is remarkable, but happily it is not of a kind that 
often arises among French journalists. THEOPHILEGAUTIFR, 
who made the reputation of so many artists, had no more 


than one or two sketches as tokens of gratitude, and other. 


critics were not more richly rewarded. Yet bare walls would 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
f ‘  @HE INTERDICT, ¢ Wiiiieed ava acer 
HIS plate is taken from a fine painting by M. ALBRECHT 
DE VRIENDT, the new director of the Antwerp 


Academy.- It represents with dramatic force, but-without’ 


exaggeration, one of those scenes when Church and State 
came into. collision. 
Continent than in -England, and, as is suggested in the 
picture, a prince who was not possessed of powerful allies 
and most loyal subjects was likely to be overcome through 
apprehension of the consequences which followed eccle- 
siastical denunciation... . 

It is hardly necessary to state that interdicts did not 


always assume the same character, and were varied accord-. 


ing te circumstances. Personal or local interdicts related 
to a limited number of persons, such as the inhabitants of a 
city or diocese, or even to one or a few individuals, while 
others fellupon the people of a kingdom. Particular places, 
such as a church or its dependencies, and especially a 
cemetery, might also be the subject of an interdict. Among 
the causes through which interdicts were fulminated we may 
name offences against the Church as an institution; the 
retention of ecclesiastical property ; failure to carry out 
obligations for preserving the immunity of the Church; 
invasion of an ecclesiastical building, and seizure of those 
who possessed the right of sanctuary. Physicians who 
neglected to inform their patients of the approach of death, 
and did not summon the clergy to invalids, were liable to 
an interdict. The disturbed condition of Medizval society 
is also suggested when it is found that any of the clergy 


who took part in the murder of a bishop fell under an 


interdict. Great care had to be taken in -the announce- 
ments. If, for example, the laity alone were named, it was 
concluded that the clergy did not come under the pro- 
hibition; if a church was interdicted in a parish, the people 
were allowed to go elsewhere for worship; if a city was 
interdicted without special mention cf the churches, they 
could be used for service, but with closed doors, and neither 
singing nor ringing of bells was allowed; even in cases when a 
cathedral came under the ban, it did not follow that the parish 
churches were to be closed. All these exemptions suggest 
that as an interdict bore with great severity on the common 
people, much was done to lighten the punishment. For it 
must be remembered that any of the clergy who celebrated 
office, or assisted at burials in a place that was interdicted, 
were thereby interdicted for their irregularity. The same 
stern regulation applied to the administration of some of the 
sacraments. In issuing an interdict the term during which 
it was to prevail was sometimes prescribed, but in most cases 
the removal was conditional on the cessation of the dis- 
orders which led to the decree. As civil power grew in 
strength the interdicts lost their power. In France, although 
the King was titulary the eldest son of the Church, 
an attempt to issue an interdict was considered as an 
encroachment on the liberty of the kingdom and treated 
accordingly. Anyone who may desire to know the con- 
‘ditions under which the process. of interdiction was under- 
taken will find several examples in the history of Beauvais. 
In one famous case, which arose in 1232, it is related that, 
in spite of the vigorous exercise of his authority by St. 
Louts, the King, the interdict had to be annulled. The 
Bishop of Beauvais appealed from the decision of the 
bishops of the province, who were against the interdict, to 
the Pope, but as Grecory IX. did not side with him, he 
retired to Rome and died there. His successor replaced 
the interdict, and he also died when he found that the 
Pope was with the people. In the beginning of the next 
century, when an interdict was imposed by Bishop Simon, 
an order was sent by Puitir IV. directing that an end should 
‘be put to the oppression. On investigation it was found that 
the community, as well as the bishop, had acted illegally, and 
the King inflicted fines of six thousand livres Parisis on both 
parties. The decision brought peace, because the monarchy 
was then strong enough to enforce it. It is common in 
representations of a similar display of ecclesiastical authority 
to represent bishops as if they were indifferent to the fate of a 
king and his subjects. . ALBRECHT DE. VRIENDT has read 
history with more fairness. Church dignitaries could not 
cease to, be men, and they must have -felt it was hard to 
punish the innocent for the sake of the guilty... The painter 


They were more common on the 


in this case..represents the prelates. as if the exercise of 
authority. was not so. pleasing, but had to be gone through 
like other. disagreeable duties.. The consternation of the 
Prince is not exaggerated, for in such cases there was always 
atisk of rebellion, and when subjects were discontented 
there was always a danger of invasion. ‘The attitude of the 


‘Princess recalls many instances: where womanly fortitude 


was exhibited, 
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AN ART MUSEUM AND ITS 
REQUIREMENTS. 


HE curator of the Kelvingrove Museum and Glasgow 
Art Galleries, Mr. James Paton, read a paper on Monday 
night, the 16th inst, before the architectural section of the 
Philosophical Society on “An Art Museum: Its Requirements.” 
Mr. James Thomson presided. Mr. Paton said the Town 
Council of Glasgow had placed at the disposal of the coming 
architect of its Art Museum a site which for spaciousness and: 
surrounding attractions could be equalled in few great cities ; 
and the object of his paper was to formulate a few of the simple 
necessities of the structure which he desired to see erected 
thereon. As tothe style of the architecture he cared not to 
give an opinion, but it should be so planned that all parts 
should be well and fully lighted. It should be capable of being 
indefinitely added to, without structural alterations, in a simple, 
symmetrical and orderly manner. For to begin with building 
on a large scale was not desirable, and past halls and galleries 
encouraged the acquisition and retention of objects of indifferent 
merit, which added nothing to the real value of a museum. 
Indeed the process of weeding might be applied to the Glasgow 
collection with beneficial effect. As regarded the interior 
of the structure, he warned the architect that he should 
maintain a reticence and self-restraint which amounted almost 
to self-obliteration. Like the king’s daughter, the palace 
of art should be glorious within; but that should be 
with the cunning device and decorative resource of the archi- 
tect. The walls were not there for chromatic display, nor for 
rich panelling ; and pillared and pilastered bays and recesses 
were equally out of place. A simple, well-ordered plan, so that 
visitors might always know where they were and where they 
had been, with ready access to all stages and departments to 
enable them to return with ease to any department they might 
wish to revisit, were the essential and meritorious features of 
internal design. The entrance to the picture galleries should 
as far as possible be removed from direct communication with 
the external air. That, fortunately, was accomplished in all 
galleries built according to modern requirements by placing the 
picture saloons on the upper floor of the building, leaving the 
lower stages for the industrial art collections. Within the art 
museum there should be provided in the first place suitable 
and ample picture galleries in which oil-paintings, water-colour 
drawings, and pictorial works in other medza, engravings and 
etchings, and photographic reproductions of great masterpieces 
of art can be properly conserved and displayed. An adequate 
provision for sculpture must also be made, having space to 
display a historical collection of casts of the great works of the 
ancient and Medizval masters, and of the early Celtic 
sculpture of our own country, as well as modern. pro- 
ductions. Then, in separate saloons, halls and galleries, 
provision must be made for the collection’ of antiqui- 
ties or historical art, for the ethnographical collections 
which illustrated the art instincts and abilities of the 
primitive races, tribes and nations. After these, but not less 
important, had to be considered and accommodated the tech- 
nological arts, or art in its relation to industry—the. collections 
of pottery, glass, metal-working in all its phases, carving in~ 
wood, stone, Ivory and other substances which could be so 
treated ; and the textile arts, embracing weaving, bleaching, 
dyeing, calico-printing, tapestry and lace-making. Apart from 
these, and yet not to be excluded nor treated as being beyond 
the scope ot an art museum, were to be considered.and dealt 
with the constructive collections illustrating building, ship- 
building, engineering and the physical and chemical . sciences 
with which{these and other industries stand related. They must. 
also take into consideration the biological sciences, natural 
history and botany, which might also find a fitting place in our .. 
art museum ; but inasmuch as these subjects were more strictly 
and purely scientific than the others, they could with least harm 
to the whole be separated and treated by themselves.’ Were 
the space in Kelvingrove’ Museum free for the natural history -, 
collections alone, that. would for the present afford accommoda-.. 
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tion sufficient for the display of an instructive type collection of 
the life-forms at present existing, and of the fossil remains of 
the prototypes from which they have been evolved. In that 
building could also properly be displayed a_ classified 
series of the rocks and mineral forms of which is 
built up the solid crust of the globe we inhabit. Having 
thus briefly outlined the principal divisions and sections 
for which accommodation was required, Mr. Paton went 
on to speak at length of the provision required in respect of 
lighting and ventilation. The problem which the architect had 
to solve, he said, was how to maintain an equable temperature, 
pure air, neither laden with nor deficient in moisture, and 
proper daylight, and artificial illumination in the galleries. It 
was obvious, he said, that the means of artificial heating must 
be under perfect control, and the ventilation must be regulated 
by mechanical agency. As to light, it should be admitted at as 
low a level as possible, and he instanced the galleries of the 
“‘Sheepshanks Collection” at South Kensington as answering 
satisfactorily the requirements. The incandescent electric light 
afforded a means of illuminating a picture gallery practically 
free from every objection which could be urged against an 
artificial system of lighting. Mr. Paton, in concluding, said he 
was entirely at one with those who proposed that a music-hall 
should be included in the scheme. Around the arcades and 
against the walls of this hall the collections of sculpture might 
be suitably disposed, partly as ornament, partly for in- 
structive purposes. Such a hall, adorned with shrubs and 
flowering plants, would form a suitable centre for the accom- 
modation and refreshment of a vast number on the occasion of 
any public festival or rejoicing. The vestibule or entrance hall 
of the building should be spacious, and fitted to receive public 
memorials in the form of statuary, mural tablet, or other 
permanent record of the names and memory of those the city 
delights to honour. Of other institutions which should be 
associated and placed in direct communication with such a 
repository of art, he placed in the first line a School of Art 


Without the resources of an Art Museum a School of Art could - 


have at best but a hampered and hindered usefulness, while the 
museum dissociated from the school failed in one of its most 
important educational influences. As part of the necessary 
equipment of both there should be provided a lecture theatre 
in which an audience of at least 600 persons could be accom- 
modated Finally, he saw no reason why in the end the 
Technical College of Glasgow should not also find its fitting 
home in connection with or in immediate proximity to the 
Museum 

A discussion followed, in the course of which general con- 
currence was expressed in the views of Mr. Paton. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITEOTS. 


Gd eighth ordinary meeting of the Institute. of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A, president, in the chair. 

A letter was read from Mdme. Schliemann, acknowledging 
the expressions of sympathy and condolence with her in her 
recent bereavement, received from the President and members 
of the Institute. 

The decease was announced of Mr. T. Searancke Archer, 
Fellow. 

Wrought Ironwork: the Medizeval Period. 

Mr. J. STARKIE GARDNER, under this title, read a paper 
which was illustrated by means of lantern slides that showed 
examples of finials, hinges, grilles, screens, &c. He said that 
the use of decorative ironwork as an architectural accessory in 
England was well developed before the Norman invasion, and 
that almost down to the middle of the twelfth century it was 
pursued apart from changes in architectural style Decorative 
ironwork of this period was distinguished by the use of animal 
forms and of symbols, by its crude design combined with skilful 
execution. The ornament was probably invented by the artisan. 
Designs associated with late Norman architecture were more 
refined, and beaten-iron foliage was sparingly introduced. 
French ironwork was at first inferior, and English forms 
were borrowed; these became extensively modified as they 
travelled farther from their centre of origin. A peculiar style 
of open-work hinge was developed with the Romanesque 
architecture of the South of France. The late Norman 
period saw the first introduction of grilles or screens of 
iron into cathedrals. These were at first formed of massive 
welded scrolls and bars, and subsequently of light scroll- 
work. The birth of Gothic architecture in France intro. 
duced a far higher order of design in the ironwork. The 
celebrated hinges at Durham and Worksop were the oldest 
examples of the new style in England, and scarcely appeared 
to be of home production. They were the first to present a 
modelled surface on the iron, which was struck while hot into 
dies, as wax is pressed into a seal. This stamped work was 
exceedingly rich, and culminated in the hinges of Notre Dame, 


‘not learnt the secret of stamping iron. 
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Paris. It reached England some time previous to 1294, when 
the Eleanor grille was made by John de Leghton, the only 
smith to whom any stamped work could be attributed with 
certainty, and to whose hand all the specimens in this country 
might be attributed. Imitations were made by those who had 
These imitations 
merged into the simple forms in which /flewrs-de-lis were so 
prominent. The art of stamping did not pass into the south of 
France, Italy, or Spain. It was taken up in Belgium and 
brought to great perfection, though few specimens exist; but 
the art was never acquired in Germany, where richly foliated 
hinges inspired by French examples were beaten out without. 
the use of stamps. A few grilles of Norman design were found. 
in Spain, but nothing else until shoitly before the Renaissance. 
In Italy the oldest grilles reproduced in iron originals that were 
in marble or wood, and of Eastern origin. Early in the 
fourteenth century the quatrefoil grilles appeared in North 
Italy, and for a time superseded all others ; but after about a 
century iron was again generally replaced by bronze or marble 
in that country. This quatrefoil grille, together with other 
varieties taken from Eastern joinery, found their way through 
France eventually to England, and, with the appreciation 


‘of architectural form in iron, led probably’ to the marked 


decay of smithing apparent in both countries The Flemish, 
and particularly the Brabangons, led by the Matsys, took up 
the craft with great vigour; and while little was made in 
England except the railings of perpendicular bars, which for- 
merly crowded Westminster Abbey and Canterbury Cathedral, 
some very important works such as St. George’s Chapel and 
the Ely gates were exported here from Flanders. Iron was. 
also first used on a large scale for constructive purposes in 
roofs and spires in Bruges, Ghent and Antwerp. The beautiful 
locks and caskets, with carved iron figures and tracery, originat- 
ing in Brussels and Louvain, were produced in France with tar 
greater intricacy and refinement of design, and led to a magni- 
ficent revival of the smiths’ art in that country. The Belgian 
style was also welcomed in Cologne and in all the frontier 
towns, and profoundly stimulated and impressed ironworking 
in Germany The Cologne ironwork consisted at first of 
poorly executed tracery associated with a pierced ornament 
taken from the thistle. This latter became so popular that 
German smiths used it universally and modified it in every 
direction, to the exclusion of the vine, which, borrowed from 
French work, had until then reigned supreme. The thistle, 
associated with lattice or debased tracery grilles, held its place 
until the Renaissance, when still richer forms like the Passion 
flower and the peculiar interlacing work displaced it. While 
the transition saw smithing in its highest perfection as a nationah 
art in Germany, and the birth of a still more magnificent 
development in Spain, it witnessed its complete decline in 
England, France and Italy. 

Mr. WM. Waits, F S.A, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Gardner for his paper. Mr. White expressed a difference of 
opinion with Mr Gardner as to the merits of the grilles at 
Winchester and Lincoln Cathedral. The work at Winchester 
seemed to him a degeneration rather than a development of the 


art The ironwork in Italy had been mainly passed over by’ 


Mr. Gardner. He (Mr. White) had seen fine examples of the 
smith’s work in Siena and other towns, including Florence, 
though there the work was of simpler character. In Switzerland 
he commended the treatment of ironwork, which followed the 
lines of Medizeval precedents. A/rofos of the Danish influence 
on ironwork, Mr. White spoke of the wonderful work in the 
iron balcony round the tower of Holy Trinity Church, Copen- 
hagen. The tower was ascended by an inclined plane instead 
of stairs. The tower was about 30 feet in diameter, and the 
balcony projected considerably beyond the tower. The work 
dated from the early part of the sixteenth century Nearly 


every panel, each of which was the size of a small hurdle, 


differed in design. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER seconded the vote of thanks. Mr. 
Fowler confined his remarks to the ironwork in South Germany” 
and its peculiar characteristics. The details of the designs as 
worked out were very massive, elaborate and intricate. only 
small amount of light work, such as foliage, being introduced 

Mr JAMES NEALE, F.S.A, said he was sorry they had 
missed seeing the representation of the hinge from the south 
transept of St. Albans Abbey* He had seen the hinge going 
to decay in the churchyard. 

Mr RALPH NEVILL, F.S A, said it had pleased him to hear 
Mr. Gardner ascribe the original inspiration of the work to 
Norsemen and Danes rather than to Celts, as was formerly the 
custom. The Norsemen derived their inspiration from the 
Byzantines, who in turn were indebted to the Greeks, and the 
work of the Greeks showed the marks of Eastern influences, 
Mr Nevill paid a tribute to English ironwork. It was a 
matter of considerable shame that in the South Ken- 
sington Museum there was only one casting or reproduction of 


* This was one of the series of the lantern slides which was 
unavoidably passed over, being too large to be taken in the lantern, 
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English work. There were plenty of examples of German 
work there. He hoped that a strong and determined effort 
would be made to induce the authorities to get together, before 
anything else, a good representative collection’ of the best 
English work. After they had done that the authorities might 
turn their attention to foreign curiosities. 

Mr. STATHAM said one lesson would be learnt if they 
avoided spoiling ironwork by realistic details. Just as a person 
was beginning to enjoy some panel or screen his enjoyment 
was spoiled by the introduction of some realistic imitation of 
leaves, branches, birds, fruit, &c 

Mr. COLE expressed regret that Mr. Gardner had considered 
we were indebted to the French, instead of the French, as Mr. 
Gardner had before thought, being indebted to English, for 
design in ironwork. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. 

Mr. GARDNER, in his reply, said he could not agree with 
Mr. White as to the grille at Winchester Cathedral. He con- 
sidered it much superior to that at Lincoln, and he was engaged 
in making a reproduction of it for the South Kensington 
Museum There was not actual evidence that its date was 
1043, beyond that it corresponded with work of that period 
The work referred to by Mr. Fowler belonged to the Renais- 
sance period. His paper had stopped short of that period. He 
was happy to say that he had been instrumental in procuring 
two of the St. Albans hinges for the South Kensington 
Museum, 

The PRESIDENT, in closing the proceedings, said that after 
the special business was transacted on the evening of March 2 
a paper would be read. 


SGRAFFITO.* 


HE Italian words graffiato, sgraffiato or sgrafito mean 
“scratched”; and scratched work is the most ancient 
form of graphic expression and surface decoration used by man 
The term “ sgraffito” is, however, specially used for decoration 
scratched or incised upon plaster or potter’s clay while still soft; 
and for beauty of effect, depends either solely upon lines thus 
incised, according to design, with the resulting. contrast of sur- 
faces, or partly upon such lines and contrast, and partly upon 
an undercoat of colour revealed by the incisions ; while, again, 
the means at disposa] may be increased by varying the colours 
of the undercoat in accordance with the scheme of design. 

Now, it would be a curious and an interesting piece of 
research to trace this simple form of craft, from the rude but 
graphic scratchings of primitive man down to the present 
custom of scratching mock stone joints on stuccoed walls, but 
such a review would be quite beyond my scope, and would 
belong rather to archeology than to art. My present purpose 
is to approach sgraffito from the craftsman’s point of view, and 
to record my experience of that branch of sgraffito work which 
deals with plastered wall surfaces. With this end in view, I 
shall first try to explain the method—making precept visible 
in practice upon this duly-prepared panel; then to mention 
some possible and preventible causes of failure in the work ; 
and, finally, to say a few words respecting the manner of design 
which seems tobe permitted or suggested by the method under 
consideration. 

First, then, the method. Let us suppose the surface 
intended to be treated is an inside bare brick wall. Rake and 
sweep out the mortar-joints thoroughly, so that there may be 
no mortar-dust lying in the raked-out joints to weaken the 
adherence of the coarse coat to the sides of the bricks; then 
give the wall as much water as it will drink. If you do not 
thoroughly satisfy the suction of the wall, it will absorb the 
moisture from the coarse coat, and consequently the cement 
will not have sufficient water to enable it to revert to its stone- 
like nature by process of crystallisation. It will not set, but 
merely dry, in which case it will be worth little more than dried 
mud. Special care should be taken that the cement and sand,t 
which compose the coarse stuff, should be thoroughly mixed, 
otherwise its strength will be unequal—in one place there will 
be too much sand, in another too much Portland ; possibly 
shrinkage cracks will resu't, and. certainly you will not obtain 
what you require—an even suction for your finishing coats. 
Special care should also be taken that the surface of the coarse 
coat should be well roughened or friezed up, so as to give what 
is called a good “key.” This coat should be got on some days 
before you begin your work, so that it may have time to set 
thoroughly. 

Supposing this to have been done, you will then space out 
the wall according to your scheme of decoration, and, having 
decided where to begin operations, give the wall in such place 


* A paper by Mr. Heywood Sumner, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 
+ Gauge of coarse coat :—1 of Portland to 3 of sharp, coarse sand. 


as much water as it will drink ; then the colour coat should be 
laid, observing just the same precautions as to thoroughly 
mixing cement, sand and colour,* and as to leaving plenty of 
key upon the finished surface. You should calculate how much 
surface of colour coat it may be advisable to get on to the wall, 
as it is better to maintain throughout the work the same 
duration of time between the laying of the colour coat and the 
following on with the final surface coat, for this reason, that if 
the colour sets hard before you lay the final coat, you will never 
be able to get up the colour to its full strength wherever it may 
be revealed in the scratching of your decoration. When the 
colour coat is quite steady and firm, and all shine has passed 
from its surface, follow on with a final coat,t only laying as 
much as may be finished in a day’s work ; and when this has 
been trowelled up to your satisfaction, and has “gone oft” 
properly, you can get to work upon your ground and should 
scratch your decoration as quick as. you can before the plaster 
has time to set. In cleaning up the ground of colour which 
may be exposed, care should be taken to obtain a similar 
quality of surface all through the work, by which means you 
will get a broad effect of deliberate and calculated contrast 
between the trowelled surface of the final coat and the scraped. 
surface of the colour coat : 

Thus far precept. And now in turning to practice, I am 
confronted by the same difficulty as met the clowns in “ Mid- 
summer Night's Dream” when they wished to bring in a wall. 
‘Some man or other must present wall,” says Bottom ; “ and. 
let him have some plaster, or some loam, or some rough-cast 
about him, to signify wall.” Somewhat in the same spirit I 
have to tell you that this panel, covered with rough-cast and 
plaster, has been treated in the manner I have been describing, 
and it is thus that I present wall. 

- (Here followed a demonstration, in which a method of poly- 
chrome sgraffito was shown and explained ) 

While speaking of method I should like to call attention to. 
the great methodical success of the experiments in sgraffito 
made at South Kensington Museum some twenty years ago 
under Mr. Moody. LEoth at the science schools and at the 
music schools the work seems to stand perfectly, and surely 
such achievements as these, and the many works executed 
under the skilful guidance of Mr G. T. Robinson, are sufficient 
witness that the method is practical, notwithstanding the 
changes of our climate and the mischances of fog and smoke. 

I now turn to the second part of my task, namely, the 
mention of some possible but preventible causes of failure in 
sgraffito-work. Sometimes we find a perfectly sound method 
falls into bad repute, owing to some condition or precaution. 
having been neglected which should have been observed as: 
a matter of course, had there been a tradition of craft experience 
in custom. For example, I was told only the other day, “ What 
a pity that Gambier Parry’s spirit-fresco method does not stand 
in our climate,” the reason given for this statement being 
that a certain fresco executed in this method showed signs of 
decay. So it did; but the reason of the failure was that an 
overflow of rainwater had been trickling down the outside wall. 
behind the painting, owing to the stoppage of a carelessly- 
placed pipe, a mischance that certainly might have been 
avoided by that common sense foresight which is bred of a. 
sound, methodical custom. So in sgraffito-work there is no 
popular craft tradition to avert chances of failure owing to 
damp walls, and, consequently, the reputation of the method 
suffers. I believe there is no method of wall decoration that. 
will stand, unless you first make sure of a dry wall. An inside 
wall is damp either because the pointing is defective, or because- 
the material of which it is built is porous, or because the rain 
is not properly carried from the roof to the ground, or because. 
there is a body of damp earth against some portion of the 
wall. To re-point with Portland cement is a simple matter, 
but a wall built of porous material should always be looked 
upon with suspicion. Where practicable, the best thing to be 
done is to build a four-inch brick wall inside, in front of the 
damp wall, leaving a space for ventilation between the two 
walls Professor Church tells me that he has applied a silicate. 
wash to porous stone, and has obtained successful results. 
thereby ; or, again, the difficulty may be met by an outside: 
coat of stucco. As to the danger of which I have already 
spoken, namely, the arrangement of the rainwater pipes, each 
case must suggest its own remedy ; the main object in all, 
however, being to prevent the chance of an overflow running 


* Gauge of colour coat :—1 of old Portland, 1 of sifted silver sand, 
I of powder, distemper colvur ; Indian red, Turkey red, ochre, umber, 
lime blue, lime blue and ochre for gr en, oxide of manganese for black. 
may all be depended on. In using lime blue, its violet hue may be. 
overcome by adding a little ochre to your gauge ; it may also be noted 
that it sets much quicker and harder than the other colours named—a 
point to be remembered in making your calculations. 

t For gauge of final coat—inside work: Parian, airslaked for 
twenty-four hours, to retard its setting ; or Aberthaw lime and Selenitic | 
sifted through a fine sieve. For outdoor work: Selenitic and silver 
sind, sifted as above. ; 
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down the outside of your decorated wall. Ifyou are troubled 
by ground damp, it should be remembered that moisture arises 
more from the earth against the walls than from that beneath 
the foundations, consequently a damp course should always be 


placed above the top level of the ground line. Where possible, 
it is better that the earth should be cleared away, say, 2 feet’ 


from the wall, down to below the level of the footings, and then 
such trerich filled in with concrete or stones ; if with the latter, 
the drainage should be properly provided for. Care should 
be taken in using Portland cement that it should not be quite 
fresh from the kiln, in which case a certain shrinkage may 
Attend its setting, and cracks appear on the work. Specially 
may this be the case if the wall surface which you are plastering 
should be uneven, and your coarse coat consequently vary in 
thickness. It is, perhaps, well to add that you should only 
get cement from the best makers. Imperfect adherence of the 
coarse coat to the wall arises either from not properly 
cleaning out the mortar joints. or from not giving the wall 
sufficient water, or, in the case of an uneven wall, and conse- 
quently a coarse coat of increased thickness, from the stuff 
“bagging ”—that is, being forced from the wall by pressure 
from above. Such a defect may always be found out by sounding 
the surface of the coarse coat when set, and the wall should be 
thus tested before following on with the other coats. Should 
you discover such fault as I have been describing, it is best to 
cut out the faulty spot with a sharp chisel, and then make good, 
In any case of cutting about a wall after the plastering is on, no 
hammering or knocking about should be permitted, as the key 
of the plaster by which it is clenched to the wall may be seriously 
shaken by such rough usage. Imperfect adhesion of the final 
coat may also be discovered by sounding the wall surface in the 
manner suggested, and the remedy must be the same. Draughis 
and summer’s sun are dangers which must be guarded against, 
as they tend to dry out the plaster before it has time to set. 
On the other hand, your plaster will sometimes ‘go off” too 
slowly, that is, not get sufficiently steady and firm to take its 
proper face ; and it is very trying to your patience to be 
obliged to sit and wait till your ground is ready for you. How- 
ever, plaster should always be allowed to take its own time, 
and more haste will mean worse speed, should you try to begin 
“‘ scratching” too soon. 

I fear that this portion of my paper must sound very de- 
pressing to my audience. But since all the above causes of 
failure may with certainty be prevented by methodical foresight, 
perhaps this gloomy narration may be of service to future 
workers in sgraffito. Failures, properly considered, are but the 
first step towards success. “The man who never made mis- 
takes never made anything.” So said Mr. Phelps. And this 
saying is just as true of workers in the arts and crafts as of 
workers in statecraft. 

And now, in conclusion, I would say a few words respecting 
the manner of design which seems to be permitted or suggested 
by this simple method. That the manner should be founded 
upon a frank acceptance of line, and upon simple contrasts of 
light against dark or dark against light, is a saying that will 
scarcely be discussed ; but as to the results to be achieved by 
means of sgraffito—that is to say, by means of incised work— 
here designers will be divided, and we shall find ourselves 
taking sides. Shall our centre of aim be the production of a 
sumptuous background, in the manner of such and such a style, 
and keeping rigidly to one plane? Or shall a more graphic 
manner be adopted, and the artist express his sense of the 
joy of life, or the sorrow of life, or the beauty of life within the 
limits imposed by his simple means of expression ? 


One side seems to say, “Be not deceived; you are but 


foolish fellows who think-to produce anything new in the 
ancient arts of design. It has all been done before. The 
designer who most cunningly plies his scissors in the beautiful 
storehouse of the past, and who most judiciously applies paste 
to the results of his labours, he is the man to represent the 
scientific self-conscious art of the waning nineteenth century.” 

The other side seem to say, “‘ Beware of scissors and paste. 
Fresh feeling or perception is the test which decides whether a 
design is a vital expression or a scientific exercise. Let us use 
the methods of the past as a medium, just as a poet of to- 
day uses the metrical language of tradition to express his 
present perceptions of the joy, the sorrow, or the beauty of life. 
It is good that the poet should be skilled in all methods of 
versification, but it is not the one thing needful, It is not his 
centre of aim. So for designers, it is geod that we should study 
the glorious achievements of the past, and thereby learn certain 
guiding principles true for all time, but our own manner of 
production must first depend upon Mother nature, seen with 
fresh feeling or perception.” 

Indeed, the motive of all most beautiful graphic expression 
springs from fresh vision, wonder and enjoyment ; and this is 
a counsel of perfection which he who lingers may learn from 
the fragments of bygone arts which have survived the decay of 
time and the. destruction of man, 


decoration, as well as sumptuous backgrounds (the cypress 
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\ Splendid story-telling art. 
has been produced in the past by means of incised surface. 
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wood chest fronts and sgraffiot ware at South Kensington 
Museum bear witness to my meaning) ; and should the craft’ 
of sgraffito become more popular in the future than it is at 
present, and should men again strive for that combination and’ 
unity of the arts in production which gives genius to a locality’ 
and fresh spirit to generations of beholders, I hope that more 
artists will then recognise the fair field that sgraffito affords for 
design that is not restricted to repeats, though its means may” 
be scanty, and that may be made truly to belong to the place 
for which it is specially intended and where it is actually 
executed. 

But the manner of doing this—there lies the difficulty. 
It is easy to throw out a suggestion or to recognise the wide 
permission of treatments granted by past examples of surface 
decoration, but to achieve real, ideal results in any art or craft 
is quite a different matter; and truly it is not from choice that 


- workers talk, for they know well the difference between practice 


and precept, and they fear lest the truth of their professions 
may fail owing to the shortcomings of their own performances. 


GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


HE annual meeting of the Glasgow Institute of the Fine 

Arts was held in the galleries of the Institute, Sauchie- 

hall Street, Glasgow, on Saturday afternoon, Councillor James 
Bell in the chair. 

Mr. Walker (the acting secretary) submitted the annual 
report. The Council beg to report that at the close of the year 
the amount of capital stood at 18,777/. 8s. 93¢. During the 
year the sum of 735/. was received as subscriptions from new 
members. In 1889, from October to December, an exhibition 
of works in black and white and pastel was held in the Institute 
galleries. ‘The exhibition was pronounced by competent critics 
to be one of the finest of the kind that had ever been held in 
Great Britain. The public of Glasgow, however, showed no 
appreciation of its merits. The spring exhibition of 1890 
received fair public support. The total drawings amounted to 
1,5972. 1s. 9d. Pictures were sold amounting in value to 
4,740/. 18s., which is considerably above the average of many 
preceding years. The Council regret that, owing principally to 
the heavy loss, both direct and indirect, upon the Black and 
White Exhibition, the expenditure in revenue account has 
exceeded the income by 674/. 5s. 2d. This amount has been 
written off against capital account. The present state of the 
membership is as follows :—Contributors of 2 52, 315 con- 
tributors of 107, 6123; contributors of 5/7. 48 ; total, 691, of 
whom 69 have been elected since last report. Of the members, 
3 are lady members and 86 artists. The Council appeal to 
their fellow-members to do their utmost to support the Institute 
in its work on behalf of art interests in the West of Scotland. 
New members and new annual subscribers should be diligently 
sought for. Were the debt cleared off, or even in part reduced, 
the power of the Institute for good in the art-world of Scotland 
would be most materially increased. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said it 
was not one the Council had much pleasure in presenting. The 
66 new life members gave them 660/., which might have been 
considered as extraordinary revenue; but this year it was not 
available for that purpose, and only 4o/. of that sum had been 
placed to capital account. That very disastrous result they 


“could only attribute to the Black and White Exhibition, which 


had taken away very nearly half of the amount which should 
have gone to capital. Another result of this was that they had 
been unable to deduct anything from the bond. That state of 
matters had given the Council very great consideration. They 
could not understand how the public of Glasgow should not 
support such an institution in a way better than had 
been done. The holding of the exhibition at the end of the 
year was intended, if possible, to create a better state of things, 
but so far that had not resulted. It was so far unfortunate that 
the exhibition opened simultaneously with the commencement 
of the railway strike, as that had prevented their friends in the 
country from attending. Just now the daily drawings were 
improving, but they were not equal to last year, and the exhi- 
bition would not be such a financial success as previous spring 
exhibitions had been. Besides the directloss caused by the 
Black and White Exhibition, there was also the indirect loss 
owing to their being unable to let the halls for bazaars or other 
purposes. For the present year the halls had been better let 
than usual, but the balance at the end of the year would not be 


a good one unless the attendance very materially improved. 


‘te therefore trusted that the members would do what they 


could to increase the membership, and thus endeavour to im- 
prove the position of the Institute. ‘ : 
Mr. James Templeton seconded the motion, which was 


agreed to. : 
On the motion of the Chairman a hearty vote of thanks was_ 
awarded to Sir Charles Tennant for his services as president of 


the Institute. 
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The Chairman then moved that Mr. James Reid be elected 
president, and this was seconded by Mr. William Young. 

Ex-Deacon Convener Gilchrist moved that Sir James 
King be elected president, and this was seconded by Mr. R. 
Rule. ; 

On a division, Sir James King was elected by 56 to 44. 

Mr. James Reid and Mr. J. G. A. Baird, M.P., were re- 

ected vice-presidents; Mr. A. J. Kirkpatrick was elected 
chairman of Council, Mr. Patrick S. Dunn elected hon. treasurer, 
Mr. David Miller elected hon. secretary, and Mr. D. S. Carson 
was re-elected auditor. 

A ballot was then taken for members of Council, when Mr. 
James Guthrie, A.R.S.A., R.S.W,, and Mr. Joseph Henderson, 
R.S.W., were elected. The next three, the Chairman said, had 
an equal vote, but as they had to elect one lay member, that 
fell to Mr. A R. Henderson, coachbuilder. There was there- 
fore only one other to be elected, and as he had nominated Mr. 
P. MacGillivray, sculptor, he gave his casting vote in his 
favour. The other two who had equal votes with Mr. Mac- 
Gillivray were Mr. John J. Burnet and Mr. John Lavery. 

After a vote of thanks to the Chairman the meeting 
separated. — 


THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL. 


HE Estates Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
have for some time past been considering the question of 
effecting certain alterations and improvements at the Town 
Hall, and also that of the redecoration of the hall, especially in 
view of the approaching Musical Festival. The committee now 
present the following report :—The Council, on February 7, 
1889, authorised certain alterations to be made for improving 
the approaches at the front of the hall ; but on actual tenders 
being obtained it was found that the cost would much exceed 
the sum authorised by the Council, and therefore the work was 
not proceeded with. Since that date it has been found pos- 
sible by adopting a more comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject to suggest plans which your committee believe will be more 
advantageous than those then submitted. They have had the 
‘benefit of the advice and assistance of Messrs. J. A. Cossins 
& Peacock in dealing with the matter, and after giving the 
whole subject very careful consideration they report as fol- 
lows :— 

Entrances and Staircases.—Much anxiety has been felt with 
regard to the staircases and exits at the front of the hall. At 
present, in case of panic, persons coming from the great 
gallery would encounter those leaving the floor in such narrow 
passages as inevitably to cause a block, which might involve 
loss of life. Your committee’s attention has therefore been 
specially directed to the adoption of means whereby the ap- 
proaches to the great gallery should be made entirely distinct 
from those leading to the floor. Your committee therefore 
propose to pull down the whole of the existing stone stairs and 
landings now leading from the front (or south) lobby to the 
floor, the great gallery and the basement, also to clear away the 


- adjoining wooden pillars and arches and a large piece of the 


wall between the existing staircases and the hall; to raise the 
ceiling of the lobby 3 feet; and to build a flight of seven 
marble or stone steps 16 feet 6 inches wide, and of easy 
gradient, to ascend from the middle of the south lobby to the 
floor of the hall, the piers being set back 11 feet from the inside 
of the front wall. The effect of this would be to more than 
double the present width and area of the central entrance 
lobby. At the head of this flight of steps it is proposed that 
there shall be three pairs of folding-doors, divided by orna- 
mental bronze shafts, and beyond them an inner lobby and 
three other pairs of swing-doors. To obtain the space necessary 
for this extension and for the staircases to the gallery, it is 
proposed to encroach 7 feet into the floor of the hall under the 
great gallery. It is believed that this encroachment will not 
interfere in any material degree with the seating accommoda- 
tion. The great increase in the area of the entrance, the 
additional height of the ceiling, the wide flight of steps and the 
improved architectural details would, it is believed, add very 
much to the dignity of its appearance, as well as to the 
convenience of ingress and egress. The central ‘lobby 
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would form a crush-room 30 feet by 11 feet, or, includ-- 


ing the adjoining side lobbies, 67 feet by 11 feet, giving 
an ample space for the accommodation of persons waltins 


‘for carriages, &c. For improving the means of approach 


to and exit from the great gallery, it is proposed to 
erect two stone staircases 5 feet 6 inches wide from the two 
rooms between the central lobby and the staircases to the side 
gallery, one of which is now used as a ticket office. These 
Staircases would be made to turn to the right and left respec- 
tively, and to pass along the space gained by the encroach- 
ment on the floor of the hall to a wide landing and crush-room 
immediately above the lobby, and adjoining a convenient 
cloak-room 30 feet by 12 feet, with a long counter towards the 
landing. From this level another flight of steps would reach 
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the gallery floor, about midway between the front and the 
back, at the same positions as the upper steps of the present 
stairs, The existing flights of stairs from the top of the gallery 
would be widened and improved, but would occupy the same 
positions as at present. On the floor over the side lobbies it is 
proposed to construct two anterooms for ladies and gentlemen, 
from which the respective lavatories, &c., may be approached. 
It is proposed to make the floor of the cloak-room and the 
landing of solid concrete on iron girders, as, in the event of a 
fire, this would be a great protection to persons in the lobbies 
and staircases beneath. ‘The present ticket office and the 
corresponding room on the other side would be reduced in size 
by the introduction of the staircases to the great gallery, but 
the spaces available for persons entering and leaving those 
rooms would be about the same as at present, and sufficient 
space would be left for the purposes to which the rooms have 
ordinarily been applied. It will be seen by a reference to the 
plans prepared by Messrs. Cossins & Peacock that the streams 
of people going to or leaving the floor and the gallery would 
not in any way intersect or meet each other, as it is pro- 
posed to alter the windows in the two offices into glazed doors, 
so that people leaving the great gallery could go out direct. 


| from the lobbies. 


Stairs to Basement.—It is also proposed to construct two 
straight flights of stone stairs from the central lobby to the 
basement, and to form an assembly-room and separate ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s cloak-rooms. The temporary provisions in 


the basement for closets and lavatory accommodation for large 


assemblies have hitherto been of an offensively rude nature. 
It is proposed to construct permanent lavatories and w.c’s by 
excavating beneath the corridors on the east and west sides, so 
as to obtain light and air direct by areas beneath the public 
footway. It is not yet ascertained whether the main walls and 
the piers are built from a depth low enough for the lavatories 
to be built without underpinning, but if it should be found that 
they are not, the lavatories may be constructed within the 
present walls of the basement, to be ventilated by means of 
shafts carried under the corridor floors to the open air. 

Egress from Orchestra.—Your committee have also con- 
sidered the practicability of adding to the means of egress from 
the orchestra, as in the event of a fire in the roof or beneath 
the galleries this would be one of the most perilous positions in 
the building. It is proposed to erect a stone staircase on each 
side of the organ, leading to the lobby on the ground floor at 
door M, opening to Chamberlain Place. Your committee 
recommend the removal of the present stone staircase leading 
to the west side of the organ, as by that means the wooden 
flight of steps at the back of the organ, over which a dangerous 
way is formed by letting down a flap, can be done away with, 
and a continuous passage of stone or concrete be made from 
one side of the organ to the other. The stone of the old stair- 
case can all be re-used in the new ones. It is not provosed to 
move the existing wooden stairs at the north-east corner of the 
orchestra, Your committee further recommend the construction 
of two staircases in the two external angles formed by the recess 
for the organ, the object being to give firemen a safe and con- 
venient means of access to the roof, as the existing spiral iron 
stair would very probably be useless for this purpose, placed as 
it is amongst the most combustible parts of the whole structure. 
These staircases should communicate directly with the galleries 
over the peristyle, and firemen would thus be enabled during a 
fire to approach the roof of the hall from the outside of the 
building with comparative safety. But the existing ceiling of 
light joists and plaster over the spaces between the columns 
and the main walls of the hall is not strong enough to carry 
firemen with safety, and is very inflammable. It is therefore 
proposed that this should be taken down, and a solid concrete 
floor be laid, resting on the projecting courses on each side that 
now carry the ceiling. In these galleries firemen could move 
about with safety, and could direct their hose into the main roof 
through existing apertures formed in the walls for the passage 
of fresh air. ‘The carrying out of this plan will somewhat affect 
the elevations at the north end of the hall, but this is not re- 
garded by your committee as a serious objection, in view of the 
enormous advantages to be gained. 

Heating and Ventilation —These subjects have always 
presented great difficulties in view of the architectural con- 
struction of the hall, and have been considered on many occa- 
sions since the erection of the building. Your committee have 
given lengthy consideration to the question of methods for 
checking the cold draughts at evening meetings. They have 
had before them a report, presented to the Council in 1861, 
from Mr. Cowper, C.E., upon the subject, and they have also 
had a scheme independently prepared by Messrs. Cossins & 
Peacock, which they find proceeds on the main lines laid down 
in the report by Mr. Cowper. They are advised that the 
existing heating apparatus is very inadequate ; that the area 
of the opening by which warmed air is admitted is not half as 
great as it should be, and that the openings are not well placed 
for the proper distribution of the air. They therefore propose 
to construct from suitable positions in the basement storey at 
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the back of the hall continuous warm air-ducts 6 feet wide and 
s feet deep, returning under the great gallery on each side. A 
boiler would be placed in the basement, where the carpenter’s 
shop now is, and in the heating chamber adjoining this boiler 
and in these ducts they propose to place large coils of 4-inch 
hot-water pipes connected with the boiler. Fresh warm air is 
to be forced along these ducts by two 48-inch propellers, driven 
by a small gas-engine, and would rise through a large number 
of zinc tubes, to be placed against the walls under and above 
the side galleries and, if practicable, in pipes to the front of the 
galleries. Other apertures would be constructed in great 
numbers in suitable positions. The existing coils in the 


‘corridors would be supplied with hot water from the same | 


boiler, and suitable means adopted for regulating the supply of 
warm air. It is believed that by these means the pressure of 
the air inside the building could be made equal, or nearly 
equal, to the external pressure, and thus largely modify, if not 
entirely neutralise, the existing tendency to draughts. The 
exits for foul air in the upper portion of the building require 
some increase ; but this is a matter of small detail. 

Lighting —Your committee have come to the conclusion 
that while retaining the use of gas in the hall, provision should 
be made for a proper installation of electric light. They have 
had before them some estimates of the number of lamps 
required, and they propose to take the necessary steps for car- 
rying the installation into effect, the disposition of light and 
designs for lamps, electroliers, &c., being submitted to Messrs. 
Cossins & Peacock, in conjunction with the firms employed to 
do the work. 

Probable Cost of the Foregoing.—It is estimated by your 
committee that the cost of the foregoing alterations, &c, will 
be as follows :—Entrances andstaircases, stairs and alterations to 
basement, additional staircases from orchestra, firemen’s stair- 
cases, &c, 3,7672. ; heating and ventilation, 1,000/; electric 
lighting, 1,200/.—5,9677. 

Seating Accommodation —In considering a widely-expressed 
desire for a more comfortable form of seat in the hall, your 
committee have been unable to devise any form of seat for 
giving increased comfort without largely decreasing the seating 
accommodation. 

Decoration —Your committee consider that the present 
affords a convenient opportunity for the cleaning and redecora- 
tion of the hall. Numerous suggestions have been offered to 
the subject, many of which would involve pictorial decoration 
of the walls. In the opinion of your committee the wall-spaces 
are not sufficient to justify such a treatment, except in a very 
limited degree But it would appear possible to make a con- 
spicuous feature of the decoration, to consist of a band under- 
neath the sills of the windows of the side galleries, which might 
be ornamented either in separate panels, or by a continuous 
subject ; and your committee believe that if this method of 
treatment were adopted, it might be advisable for the work to 
be done, as opportunity arose, by capable students of the 
Municipal School of Art. In that case the work would be 
carried out under the same supervision as the other parts of 
the decoration, and with the concurrence and under the general 
direction of the head-master of the school In October 1875, 
the last occasion on which the subject of the entire redecoration 
of the building was before the Council, they authorised the 
Estates Committee to undertake the work at a cost not exceed- 
ing 2,5007, and your committee now recommend that they be 
authorised to proceed with the decoration immediately, at a 
cost not exceeding the same sum. 


THE CROWN AND RIGHTS OF 
LIGHT AND AIR. 


gates important judgment was delivered on Tuesday by Mr. 
Justice Chitty in the cases Perry v Eames, Salaman v. 
Eames, Mercers’ Company v. Eames. The plaintiffs, as 
interested in neighbouring property, sought injunctions against 
the lessee of the site of the old Bankruptcy Court to prevent 
nim erecting buildings that would obstruct their rights to light 
and air. The defendant claimed under a conveyance granted 
to the Corporation by the trustees of the Crown, who held the 
preperty since 1820 
Mr Justice Chitty said :—Since the close of the argument I 
have been furnished with a statement, compiled with great 
industry by Mr. Hamilton, the junior counsel for the defendant, 
showing in whom many of the public Government buildings in 
London are vested and the public statutes by which they are so 
~vested. From this paper, as well as from inquiries I have 
«made on the subject, it appears that there are several Govern- 
ment buildings held in trust for the Crown under modern 
-statutes For instance, the General Post Office is vested in the 
Postmaster- General in trust for Her Majesty The decision in 
the present case has, therefore, an importance extending 
beyond the interests of the litigating parties. 
The plaintiffs claim a right of access of light to their 
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dwelling-houses over the site of the old Bankruptcy Court in 
Basinghall Street, in the City of London, subject only to the 
obstruction which was caused by that building. The site 
of the Court was purchased in 1820, and the building was 
shortly afterwards erected thereon. The moneys required for 
the purchase and the erection of the building were provided by 
Parliament. On April 23, 1820, the site was conveyed to four 
subjects nominated by the Crown as trustees, and the convey- 
ance was made to them in fee, “in trust for His Majesty and 
his successors, and to the intent and purpose only that 
certain buildings might be erected on the said ground for 
the meetings of the Commissioners of Bankrupts and for 
the transaction of business in Bankruptcy” This convey- 
ance. was confirmed by the public statute 1 and 2 Geo. 
IV., c. 115. The Commissioners’ title as beneficial owners 
was unaffected by the Bankruptcy Act, 1849 (v s. 90). By the 
68th section of the Bankruptcy Act, 1861, the ground and 
building were vested in the Commissioners of her Majesty’s 
Works and Public Buildings ; and it was enacted that the same 
should be appropriated to such purposes as the Lord Chancellor 
should direct. This enactment also left the Crown’s equitable 
title unaffected, unless and until the Lord Chancellor directed 
that the property should be appropriated to some purposes 
other than those to which the property had been previously 
dedicated. Even apart from the trust for the Crown in the 
conveyance and the statute of George IV., it cannot be doubted 
that where property is held for such public purposes as those 
described in the above Act the equitable title is in the Crown. 
The building was used for the purposes of the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy until after the passing of the Act of 1861, and also until 
it was sold and conveyed in 1886 to the Corporation of London, 
pursuant to a direction of the Lord Chancellor in exercise of 
the power conferred on him by section 68 of the Act of 1861. 
On the ‘execution of this conveyance the Crown’s title was 
divested. The evidence does not disclose the purpose for 
which the building was used after it had ceased to be used for 
the purpose of the Court of Bankruptcy. It must be presumed, 
however, that it was, in fact, used fot some public Government 
purpose. The Crown’s title thus continued down to the convey- 
ance in 1886. The defendant claims under this conveyance. 
The result is that from 1820 to 1886, a period of sixty-six years, 
the legal estate was vested in trustees who were subjects and 
mere depositaries of the legal estate, but the sole equitable 


ownership was in the Crown for the public purposes of the 


Acts, and during the same period the Crown had by its ministers 
of justice and other officers the sole and exclusive possession of 
the property. 

The plaintiffs claim the access of light under section 3 of 
2 & 3. Will IV. c 71, the Act for shortening the time of pre- 
scription in certain cases, which Act came into operation in 


_Michaelmas Term, 1832. The Crown is not named in that 


section, but is named in the first and second sections. There- 
fore, regard being had to the general rule that the Crown is not 
bound by a statute unless named, a very strong case arises for 
holding that the Crown is not bound by the third section. It 
was, however, argued by the plaintiffs that the Crown is bound 
by necessary implication because the servient tenement is not 
mentioned in the third section.. I am unable to follow this 
argument. It is true the servient tenement is not expressly 
mentioned in the section, although it is referred to by the words 
“ any local usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding ”— 
words which apply to the servient tenement only.. But it 
appears to me to be a wholly immaterial circumstance whether 
the servient tenement is mentioned or not, It is not a circum- 
stance from which any intention on the part of the Legislature 
to bind the Crown can be inferred ; much less is it sufficient to 
raise a necessary implication or to support an irresistible in- 
ference of intention to bind the Crown. I hold, then, that the 
Crown is not bound by the third section. 

It was further argued for the plaintiffs that the right to 
light falls within the meaning of the terms “ or other easement ” 
in the second section, in which the Crown is named, and in 
support of this argument the observations of Lord Selborne in 
Dalton v. Angus (L R 6, App Cas., 798, 799) were cited. 
But, although Lord Selborne was of opinion that the right of 
support in the case of two adjoining buildings—a right he con- 
sidered to be an easement not purely negative—fell within the 
second section, he did not say that the negative right to light was 
within that section, nor is there anything in his observations to 
justify an argument that he held any such opinion To what- 
ever other easements the terms of section 2 may extend, it is, I 
think, clear that they do not include light. The statute places 
the acquisition of the right to access of light upon a footing 
entirely different from that on which it rests the other in- 
corporeal hereditaments with which it deals. The right to 
light is dealt with exclusively by the third section and the subse- 
quent ancillary sections, such as the fourth, which defines the 
period of twenty years, and what is meant by interruption. By 
the Act the right to light as between subject and subject is 
acquired indefeasibly by simple enjoyment for the statutory 
period of twenty years without the statutory interruption, unless 
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the enjoyment be by consent or agreement expressly made or 
given by deed or writing. If the third section is contrasted 
with the second section it will be found to cover, and more than 
cover, every case that could possibly be included within the 
second. ‘The statute provides a simpler mode for the 
acquisition of light than it does for the acquisition of other 
easements or rights. The statute has been in operation for 
considerably more than half a century, and hitherto no one, as 
far as I am aware, has ever contended that light falls within the 
second section. 

The plaintiffs further contended that previously to the con- 
veyance of 1820 the right of light to their tenements had been 
acquired by prescription at common law, or that a lost grant 
ought to be presumed, so that when the Crown acquired its 
title to the site of the Bankruptcy Court the site was already 
subject to the servitude of light which they claim. But 
according to the evidence put in on behalf of the plaintiff 
Salaman there was standing thereon an ancient building. The 
evidence is to the following effect :—In 1398 there was standing 
on the ground a building called Blackwell Hall, which belonged 
to King Richard II. This building was then sold by the King 
to the Corporation of London. In 1658 the hall was rebuilt. 
In 1666 it was destroyed in the Great Fire. In 1672 it was re- 
erected on the same site. The building standing on the ground 
was used from 1398 to 1820 by the Corporation as the Cloth 
Hall This evidence is fatal to the plaintiff Salaman fora 
reason presently to be mentioned. From the statute of 1 and 2 
Geo. 1V.c 115, it appears that the ground comprised in the 
conveyance of 1820 included part of the site of the ancient 
Cloth Market of Blackwell Hall or the buildings belonging 
thereto, and that other part thereof was the site or part of the 
site of two messuages in Basinghall Street. The result, then, 
is that in 1820 the defendant’s site was occupied by the ancient 
tenement of the Cloth Hall or market, and by other messuages 
which, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, must be pre- 
sumed to be ancient. To these tenements the custom of the 
City extended, which custom was that a man might rebuild his 
house or other edifice upon the ancient foundation to what 
height he pleased, though thereby the ancient windows or 
lights of the adjoining or opposite house were obstructed, if 
there were no agreement in writing to the contrary (see 
Wynstanley v. Lee, 2 Swans. 339). The plaintiffs’ houses have 
been rebuilt in recent times, and evidence was given for the 
purposes showing that parts of their windows are in the same 
position as the lights of the houses which previously stood upon 
their ground. Some evidence is given on behalf of the plaintiff 
Salaman with a view to show that his lights were ancient. The 
evidence, however, is for the most part conjectural and of an un- 
satisfactory character. 

But assuming that it would, in ordinary circumstances, be 
sufficient to raise a case upon which a jury might find that the 
light had been enjoyed from time immemorial or that a lost 
grant ought to be presumed, there is a short answer in point of 
law which is fatal to any such claim in all the cases before me. 
The presumption of any such right from twenty years’ enjoy- 
ment previously to 1820 is excluded by the custom of London. 
To allow any such presumption would be to destroy the custom 
(see “ Wynstanley v. Lee,” 2 Swans. 339). The same answer 
applies. with equal force to the period of twenty years which 
elapsed down to the first day of Michaelmas term 1832, when 
the Act of 2 and 3 Will. 1V., cap. 71, came into operation. 
Curiously the custom of London as to light is not simply 
abolished by that statute, but it is abolished merely for the 
purposes of the third section. The plaintiffs cannot, therefore, 
maintain their claim to light by prescription from time imme- 
moria! or as founded on a supposed lost grant. This claim is 
defeated by considerations wholly independent of the Royal 
prerogative, and the passage cited by the plaintiff from ‘‘ Stam- 
ford on the King’s Prerogative,” pp. 42-43, if a correct statement 
of the law. is irrelevant. 

_The argument for the plaintiffs then turned back to the 
third section It was contended that although the section 
might not apply where the legal estate was vested in the Crown, 
it does apply where the legal estate is held by the subject 
in trust for the Crown. In support of this contention some 
authorities were cited for the plaintiffs, but none of them really 
touched the point One of them was Sharp v. St. Sauveur 
(L. R. 7, Ch. 343). All that was decided in that case was that 
the Crown could enforce in the Court of Chancery a trust of 
land created for an alien prior to the Naturalisation Act, 1870. 
That has no bearing on the case before me. In ancient times 
it was not the practice to vest the legal estate in trustees for 
the Crown, and thus there is little or no direct ancient authority 
onthe point The second resolution in the Magdalen College 
lease (11 Reports, 74) appears, however, to be large enough to 
cover it. It was resolved that where the king has any pre- 
rogative, estate, right, title or interest, he shall not be barred of 
them hy the general words of an Act of Parliament. There is 
no reason for confining this resolution to mere legal interests 
or for excluding an absolute beneficial ownership in the Crown. 
In the Mersey Docks v. Cameron (11 H. L. Cases, 508), 2 case 
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involving the question of the liability of the Mersey Docks to 
be rated to the poor under the statute of Elizabeth, Lord Cran- 
worth stated the law as to the exemptions of the Crown in the. 
following passage :— 

“The Crown, not being named, is not bound by the Act. 
It follows, therefore, that the land or houses occupied by the. 
Crown or by servants of the Crown for the purposes of the 
Crown are not liable to be rated, and I conceive that it is from 
a confusion between property occupied for public purposes and 
property occupied by servants of the Crown that this mistake 
has arisen. ‘This principle exempts from rates not only royal 
palaces, but also the offices of the Secretaries of State, the 
Horse Guards, the Post Office, and many similar buildings. 
On the same ground, police-courts, county courts, and even 
county buildings occupied as lodgings at the assizes for the 
Judges, have been held exempt. These decisions, however, 
have all gone on the ground, more or less sound, that these: 
might all be treated as buildings occupied by servants of the. 
Crown and for the Crown, extending in some instances the 
shield of the Crown to what might more fitly be described as. 
the public government of the country. In none of these cases: 
was exemption conceded on the ground contended for in the 
present case, and I cannot but think that the error which has 
crept into the decisions has arisen from confusing cases like the. 
present with those in which the interests of the Crown or the 
Crown through its servants were directly concerned ” 

The judgment of Lord Blackburn in “The Queen v. 
M‘Cann” (L.R. 3, Q.B., 141), although a rating case, 1s much. 
to the same effect. At p. 146 he expressly places a trustee for 
the Crown in the same pusition as a servant of the Crown. 
Now, in the case before me, the Crown’s absolute beneficial. 
ownership for the purposes of the Act is expressly manifested 
by a public statute, and it is obvious that the bare legal estate 
was vested in trustees merely for the purpose of more convenient 
administration by a department of the Queen’s Government. I 
am of opinion, then, that the prerogative of the Crown 
takes these cases out of the operation of the third section. 

Only one other point remains. It was urged for the 
plaintiffs that the defendant’s ground being now held by hima 
subject, he is not entitled to avail himself of the Crown’s 
rights ; and that, inasmuch as the plaintiffs have in fact 
enjoyed the light for twenty years before the actions, their title 
to the lights is indefeasible. But this is only repeating one of 
the old arguments on the statute in a new form. It would 
allow the plaintiffs to claim that they were in process of 
acquiring the right to light during that part of the twenty years 
during which the property was in the possession of the Crown. 
The case must be tried as if the actions had been brought the 
day after the conveyance of 1886. To hold that the statutory 
period of twenty years had then run would be to ignore the 
Crown’s rights, and the result would be that the Crown could. 
not dispose of the property for the interest therein to which it 
was then entitled, or, in other words, that although the Crown. 
held the property free from the servitude or easement of light, 
it could not dispose of it except subject to such a servitude or 
easement. There are, as I understand, other points of fact in. 
dispute in these actions, but it was arranged by counsel that 
these should not be gone into until after I had given judgment. 
on the above questions of law, and that it would not be. 
necessary to go into them at all in the event of my judgment 
being (as it is) adverse to the plaintiffs on the questions argued. 
Upon the facts, as I have stated them, gv.ng rise to these. 
questions of law, there was no dispute between the parties. 
The result is that the actions are dismissed with costs. 


PAINTED DECORATION IN SCOTLAND. 


Ne the last meeting of the Dundee Institute a lecture was 
delivered by Mr. W. Norwell upon “ Decoration in its. 
Relation to Architecture.” Mr. Charles Ower presided. After 
some introductory remarks, the lecturer described some old 
examples of decoration in Scotland. The chapel at Glamis. 
Castle was a fine example of the decorative art of the seven- 
teenth century. In the quaint old church of Fowlis are some 
of the most artistic decorations of their kind in Scotland The 
ceiling of the great hall in the mansion of Earlshall, at Leuchars, 
is finely painted. The tower at Collairnie, in Fifeshire, has also. 
decorative inscriptions, and the old palace of Culross is dis- 
tinguished for its decorated ceiling and walls painted in 
tempera. The palace at Falkland still shows on its ceiling, 


fragments of the original painting and gilding. Referring to 


the decoration of old buildings in Dundee, Mr. Norwell said :— 
In a building in Rankine’s Court, recently removed to make 
way for an extension of Mr. Keiller’s confectionery premises, 
were discovered in what had been a dining-hall the remains of 
a decorated ceiling. On the beams were painted inscriptions. 
taken from “Quarle’s Emblems,” and on the spaces between 
were flower and fruit subjects in tempera. An example of this 
tempera work may be seen in the Dundee Museum—part of a. 
decorated roof taken from a house that stood in the Nethergate, 
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and which belonged to Alexander Wedderburn, at one time 
town clerk of Dundee. The house at the corner of Thorter 
Row and Nethergate, once the town residence of the 
Gowrie family, was also elaborately decorated in this 
way. There once stood, where presently stand St. Enoch’s 
Church,. an old building with decorative paintings of a 
similar kind. There is in the Town House of Dundee an 
elaborate wall-painting of St. Crispin’s procession, as repre- 
sented at the opening of the Trades’ Hall towards the end of 
the last century, painted by a local artist, and finished at a 
later time by Henry Harwood, the well-known artist of 7Ze 
Lexecutive (thas been cut in sections, but could be easily 
united, and would be of much interest if erected on the wall of 
some public building. Some time ago, while Mr. Norwell’s 
workmen were in the course of preparing the walls of the 
drawing-room of Terrace House, belonging to and occupied by 
the Lord Provost, they came upon a series of oil-paintings 
which covered the entire surface of the walls. The subjects 
were of a pastoral description, and although of no particular 
merit, were, nevertheless, interesting. In concluding his 
address, Mr, Norwell said that good work must be fairly 
remunerated. A standard of high excellence would require to 
be established and recognised While eye-service should be 
discouraged on the part of workmen, it was also necessary that 
the masters should be upright and exemplary. Customers, 
from a mistaken notion of present gain, sacrificed the stability 
and finish of their work in a way that no after outlay could put 
right. Scamped work was not cheap at any price. Frequently 
he was expected to produce high-class decoration on unwork- 
manlike productions of other crafts, on surfaces altogether 
inadequately prepared for high-class treatment. For this he 
did not blame the members of the other building trades. It 
was the system that was at fault in these days of cheap and 
hasty work. 

At the close Mr. Norwell was awarded a vote of thanks for 
his interesting and instructive address, and a similar compli- 
ment was paid to Mr. Ower for presiding. 


Sassanian Architecture. 
S1R,—In my letter of January 16 I said, “ There is no such 


thing asa Saracenic portico” I was referring to stone and 
brick constructions only, for the throne-rooms of the kings of 
Persia consist of a series of wooden columns carrying a flat roof 
not unlike a bandstand, though richly painted and decorated. 
It is possibly to these that Mr Travis referred when he spoke 
of the Masjid-i-Chah, though, as those throne-rooms are in 
wood, and never exceed, I believe, 30°feet in height, it did not 
occur to me that they might be the descendants of his portico 
of columns 150 feet high. They are more likely to have been 
derived from the throne-rooms of the Persian palaces at Perse- 
polis and Susa To remind your readers of the points in dis- 
pute, however, let me also quote letters. In his letter of 
January 2 Mr. Travis states :— 

“For my own part I am inclined to believe in the portico at 
Ctesiphon being really 150 feet high, because at Ispahan, which is 
not very far to the East, a Saracenic portico exists at the present 
day with lofty column’ reaching to the top of the main building, 
which it can scarcely be doubted had its origin at Ctesiphon. 
It forms part of the Masjid-i-Chah. If I remember rightly, 
Texier gives a beautiful coloured drawing of it in his ‘ Descrip- 
tion de l’Arménie.’ ” 

But the MAsjid-i-Chah is the great Mosque of Ispahan, 
illustrated in Flandin and Coste’s work ‘ Voyage une Perse,” 
plates liv. Iv. lvi., and in Texier’s “‘ Description de l’Arménie et 
la Perse,” plate 71. -It is difficult to understand, therefore, wha 
Mr Travis means in his last letter published in your issue of 
February 13, where he says distinctly, ‘| have not referred to 
the front of the great Mosque of Ispahan.” 

There are only two portions of the mosque to which he is 
likely to have referred, viz the entrance-front and the great 
niche leading to the prayer-chamber, because they tower above 
the rest and form conspicuous features. In neither of them is 
there any portico, nor are there columns, but in this and in 
other Persian mosques the minarets do reach to the top of the 
main building. If, however, Mr. Travis willingly agrees there 
is some mistake as to the height of the portico at Ctesiphon 
being 150 feet (see his letter of January 3c), and if he is con- 
vinced that the dimensions he quoted as being given by 
Flandin and Coste for the length and height of the front of 
Ctesiphon, viz 450 feet and 150 feet, were by him incorrectly 
stated, being 277 feet and 107 feet 8 inches respectively, then 
there is no reason why I should prolong this controversy. 

Even as it is, 1 am afraid, after all, that I have been taking 
Mr, Travis too seriously, for the man who could calmly write 


and call the attention of your readers to the “ high-pitched - 
roofs” of Persian Saracenic architecture (as in his letter pub- 
lished in your last issue, February 13) must assuredly be joking. 
—Yours faithfully, R. PHENE SPIERS, 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Lennox Canning, who has been very successful in prac- 
tice in South Africa, is about to visit England on a professional 
mission for the Orange Free State Government, in connection 
with the Houses of Parliament which are in course of erection. 

The Mayor of Guildford has presented the Town Council 
with an old painting of a fire in the Nieuwe Kerk, Amsterdam, 
in 1645, which, he suggests, should be hung in the Fire Brigade - 
room. : 

Millet’s “ Attente” has been sold in New York for 8,000/, 
It was completed in 1861, and was then sent-to America. 

At a General Assembly of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Water-Colours, held on Wednesday, the Ear! of Carlisle was 
elected an hon. member, Mr. Charles Robertson a member, 
and Messrs. Charles E. Fripp, E. R. Hughes, and Thomas M. 
Rooke associates. 

The Trustees of the National Gallery have lent fifty-eight 
water-colour drawings by Turner to the Municipal Art Gallery, 
Birmingham 

A Sum of 20,000/, was voted on Monday in the French 
Chamber towards defraying the expenses of excavations at 
Delphi by the French school at Athens. 

The Annual Exhibition of water-colour and oil-paintings 
by members of the Bolton Art Club was opened on Saturday 
in the hall of the Bolton Mechanics’ Institute. 

The Sixty-filth Exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy 
was opened to the public on Saturday, and throughout the day 
the galleries were crowded, 

The Restoration of the sacristy of Selby Abbey has just | 
been completed under the direction of Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, at 
the cost of a former resident, Mr. Thomas Holdsworth, ‘of 
Clay Cross. 

The Death is announced from Paris of Johann Barthold 
Jongkind, the Dutch marine and landscape painter. 

Mr. &. Burne-Jenes, A.R.A., is engaged on a series of 
paintings illustrative of the “Story of Perseus,” which will be 
hung in Mr. A J. Balfour's House, Carlton Gardens. __ 

The Tribunal de la Seine have decided that the staircases 
in Paris houses are to be lighted until midnight. 

Tne Dean and Chapter of Canterbury have resolved fo 
carry out the restoration of the fabric of the north-east 
transept of the cathedral and the cloisters. The work, it is 
estimated, will cost about 7,000/. : 

“Building Legislation” was the title of a paper read by 
Mr. J. Spencer Yates at the last meeting of the York 
Architectural Association. 

The Rotherham Town Council have decided to purchase 
Clifton Park, which contains an area of fifty-four acres, for the 
town, at a cost of 22,500/ The mansion, it is thought, can be 
easily adapted for the purposes of a museum and art gallery. 

The Committee of the Coventry Corporation have reported © 
that they had inspected the premiated plans, but were not able 
at present to advise the committee to adopt either, and asked 
for authority from the committee to invite the architects to 
attend in order to give explanations 

A New Journal, L’//é/el Drotot, has appeared in Paris. 
It is under the direction of M. Charles Oudart, and will be a 
chronicle of the auction room in Paris and elsewhere. 

The General Committee of the new hospital to be erected 
in Birmingham have determined to appoint three sub-com- 
mittees—one to carry out the negotiations in regard to the 
purchasing of the new site, and the other two to act as a Finance 
Committee and a Building Committee respectively, The 
hospital will be on a more extensive scale than was originally 
proposed. ; 

Mir. J. S. Corder, of Ipswich, at this week’s meeting of the 
Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society, read a paper on 
“ The Timber-framed Buildings of East Anglia ” 

The “ Scotsman” says of Dunblane Cathedral :—The nave 
of this ancient building, which has stood without a- roof for 
300 years, has now got a new roof put on. The large Gothic 
windows have also all been glazed, including the great west 
window in the western gable. The choir, which has served for 
centuries as the Established Church, has had its roof stripped 
off, and a new one is to be put on to harmonise with the roof 
of the nave. 

The Conference of Central and District Municipal Autho- 
rities, consisting of representatives of vestries and district 
boards, together with their clerks and medical officers of 
health, will be held to-day (Friday) at 230 PM, at the Pad- 
dington Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, in furtherance of the objects 
of the resolutions passed at the recent conference convened by 
the London County Council with reference to improving the 
sanitary condition of London houses. 
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Ole Architect. 


THE WEEK. 


In December the London School Board decided to 
enlarge the offices on the Embankment. Seven architects 
were invited to state upon what terms they would be 
willing to complete the plans prepared by the Board's 
architect and superintend the works. One architect de- 
clined. Having inspected buildings erected by the other 
architects the Works Committee decided to entrust the 
work to Mr. R. W. Epis, F.S.A. The following statement 
of his terms was sent in by Mr. Epis :—‘‘ With reference to 
your favour of 2oth ult., asking for my terms, &c., for above 
work, I beg to say that I shali be very happy to undertake 
the work for the committee if they think proper to entrust 
it to me. My terms are those accepted and recognised 
generally throughout the profession, namely, 5 per cent. on 
total cost of work. This 5 per cent. provides for 13 per 
cent. as the recognised charge for all preliminary sketches 
and drawings, leaving a balance of 3? per cent. for working 
plans, details and supervision. I have examined the plans, 
&c., prepared by your architect, and consider them fairly 
worth 13 per cent., as practically the general planning has 
been thought out, although of course it will be necessary to 
prepare a complete set of working drawings with ail 
details and working specification, and a good deal of thought 
and consideration will be required for the construction and 
details of the new council chamber and principal committee- 
rooms. I am willing, therefore, to carry out the work, 
providing all necessary plans, details, elevations, sections 
working drawings, specifications, &c., with all requisite 
copies for contractors and the Board, including all profes- 
sional supervision, questions of party walls, and advising 
re adjoining owners’ rights, and all expenses out of pocket 
for a net percentage on cost of works of 3? per cent. As, 
however, I object on principle to the system of percentage, 
I shall be happy to carry out the works for a stipulated fee. 
Your architect informs me that he estimates the cost of the 
buildings, exclusive of fittings, at from 50,000/. to 55,000/., 
and this seems to me a fair valuation. I am willing to carry 
out the work for 3? per cent. on the cost, say 50,000/, or 
say a fee of 1,800 guineas, say 1,890/, to include all and 
every professional charge, whether the estimate of 50,000/. 
be the exact amount or be exceeded, so that the Board will 
know the exact amount they have to pay for professional 
services, this to include all expenses and all (if any) costs 
for taking measurements of sites and existing buildings.” 
It is satisfactory to find that Mr. Epis has not set an 
example of working for an inadequate sum. 


It is strange that British workmen who are supposed to 
be independent will take the position of helpless children in 
order to utilise the Employers’ Liability Act. For the 
purposes of an action they are supposed to be either blind 
to dangers or incompetent to provide against them, and an 
employer’s duty is to take charge of them as if they were 
babies. For atime the doctrine of the inferiority of the 
workman was accepted by the courts, and employers were 
heavily mulcted because their employés sought danger 
instead of avoiding it. Happily the judges have become 
wiser in dealing with actions for personal injuries. An 
instance of the change in judicial perception occurred a few 
days ago in Glasgow. In a shipbuilder’s yard a circular 
furnace, with a heavy upright plate, was firmly wedged in 
order to avoid a possibility of revolving. A workman, who 
was evidently inspired by that delicate sense of fun which 
is one of the characteristics of the species, removed one of 
the heavy wedges in October last, and he was, no doubt, 
gratified to see the furnace moving. In such cases the 
culprit takes care he wili not suffer. A workman who 
was employed near the furnace was struck by the upright 
plate, and in consequence he has had to endure several 
months of misery, and it appears a long time must elapse 
before he can earn any wages. He brought an action, not 
against the fellow who was the cause of his injuries, but 
against the Shipbuilding Company. A few years ago he 


would have gained, but the judge decided against him, and - 


held him liable for costs, The judge said ‘it seemed to him 


far-fetched to hold the defendants responsible simply because 
their foreman did not happen to pass the furnace and 
notice the absence of the skid. As had been repeatedly 
pointed out in courts of law, it was not reasonable to expect 
that a man should be employed to superintend every work- 
man or group of workmen, and, in the second place, it was 
the duty of every workman to exercise his intelligence alike 
for his own safety and for the safety of his fellow workmen 
and of his employer’s material. The terms of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act plainly contemplated that workmen 


were not to rely solely on the discovery of defects by those 


over them.” It would be well for employers, and workmen 
too, if those principles had been accepted when the Liability 
Act was first put into operation ; but justice is better late 
than never. 


M. CHarLES GARNIER has been appointed consulting 
architect for the works at the great church of Montmartre. 
The main part of the building has been completed, and 
there is no doubt that in the remaining works everybody 
concerned will be loyal to the scheme of the original 
designer. The committee will also take care that no 
deviation is made. It is said that a sum of 24,000,000: 
francs, or nearly a million sterling, has been expended on 
the building. Every year about one and a half million of 
francs must be collected to keep the works going. That so. 
important a church is able to be erected at the present 
time, and on the most important site in all Paris, is most 
remarkable, and the enterprise is evidence of zeal and: 
organisation that recalls the Ages of Faith. 


Ir is intended to open classes for the teaching of indus- 
trial design in Edinburgh. The proposal has been very 
heartily received by a number of the leading architects, 
goldsmiths, decorators, wood-carvers, and other art crafts- 
men ; and a deputation recently waited on a committee of 
the Board of Manufactures and spoke to a memorial on the 
subject previously sent in, which asked the Board for its. 
support to such a scheme. The Board of Manufactures, 
recognising that the proposal was on the lines of its: 
original foundation, received the deputation in a cordial 
way, but pointed out that, however anxious they 
might be to aid the movement, they had no funds to 
do so. It was, however, suggested that if those prac- 
tically interested in the establishment of such classes would 
guarantee the expenses for five years, the Board of Manu- 
factures might favourably consider the idea of giving 
its sanction to the scheme, and allowing it to be conducted 
under their auspices, and, if possible, in the rooms now set. 
free by the removal of the Antiquarian Museum to the new 
National Portrait Gallery Buildings in Queen Street. It is- 
estimated that to carry on for five years classes of the kind 
suggested would entail an expense of 2,000/, or 400/. a 
year, and of that sum a considerable portion has already 
been raised. For the remainder an appeal will be made to: 
the public, who, it is anticipated, will cordially give aid to 
farther such an eminently useful purpose as the promoters 
have in view. It is proposed that the fund to be raised’ 
should be placed at the disposal of the Board of Manufac- 
tures—a representative committee being appointed to: 
co-operate with and aid the Board in the management of 
the classes. 


Tue Ecole St. Luc was founded in Ghent four-and- 
twenty years ago for the promotion of Christian art. It 
was successful beyond anticipation, and in consequence 
similar institutions were established in Brussels, Liege, 
Tournai, Louvain, Courtrai, Lille and other places. It is 
claimed that the schools have been beneficial in creating a 
body of designers and craftsmen who are faithful to ancient 
traditions in spite of all the temptations which arise from 
seeing the success of those who prefer license to law in art. 
The friends of the school have decided to celebrate this 
year’s anniversary by fétes which will take place in Ghent 
about the middle of August. An exhibition will also be 
held of works produced since the opening of the school ; 
photographs and drawings will be substituted where the 
completed works are no available. Thecollections will be 
novel and interesting. ‘The ceremonies will be under the 
patronage of the Belgian Minister of Industry, the Governor 
of Eastern Flanders and other notabilities. Influential 
committees will have charge of the exhibition and fétes. 
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THE GOLDEN AGE OF THE RENAISSANCE.’ 


OR the second division of his great work on the 
Renaissance in Italy M. Euckne Munvz takes as an 
epigraph Vasari’s words, “The happy age of Lreo X. 


might be called the age cf gold, on account of the men of 


genius and the illustrious artists who belonged to it.” He 
could not have chosen a more fitting title, for in the volume 
M. Eucknr. Mintz deals with the half century which 
extends from the rise of LorENzo the Magnificent to the 
death of Leo X., from the appearance of BRAMANTE and 
Da Vinci to the sudden passing away of RAPHAEL on an 
April evening. For the historian that Golden Age has 
an attraction unlike any other which was seen since men 
first manifested their instincts for art. The reason is that, 
apart from the interest, every historian believes in the 
possibility of acquiring an abundance of information which 
his predecessors have not utilised. He may be convinced 
that the age of PERIcLEs surpassed the age of Lxo, but he 
knows that if he devoted a long life to the inquiry he will 
not be rewarded by the discovery of anything which will 
dispel the darkness surrounding the fate of Purpias, or 
determine the doubts concerning the share taken by the 
sculptor in the works at the Parthenon. There is as much 
likelihood of touching the Happy Isles and_ seeing 
the wrathful AcuiLLEes as of learning anything new about 
Greek painting that will suggest its qualities. But 
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after an introduction which describes the rather degenerated 
condition of Italian society towards the close of the fifteenth 
century and subsequently, and the attempts to reform it, he 
treats of the forces which influenced art, such as science 
and literature, tradition, realism, zesthetic theories. Then 
he considers the question of the patronage of art as dis- 
played in different parts of Italy and under different con- 
ditions. The practice of the arts is next described. The 
works of BRAMANTE are investigated, as well as those of the 
Tuscan, Neapolitan, Venetian, Lombard and other schools. 
Sculpture also had its independent and eclectic schools, of 
which the styles are discussed. About two hundred and 
fifty pages are occupied with painting, from MANTEGNA to 
Da Vinct. Finally, there is a chapter on engraving, deco- 
ration, medals, goldsmith’s work, furniture, mosaics, pottery, 
textiles, &c. From this abstract it will be seen that the 
author confines himself to no narrow limits; necessarily 
there has to be variety, but as all the parts are shown to be 
related, the reader is likely to desire that the volume con- 
tained more than eight hundred and fifty pages, and will 


also admit that not one could be spared. 


M. Munvz is not severely impartial—a “ hanging judge,” 


like Hattam—but sympathetic, and his sympathy is not 
confined to painters or sculptors, but is given freely to all 


artists who have struggled after perfection. He has entered 


into the artist’s nature, and, unlike some severe critics, he 
does not treat it as if it were a sort of machine which could 


always be set agoing, and inspiration were only a sort of 
constant-service power which could be turned on at any 
time. Take one case. He does not describe LEONARDO 
as aman whose fastidiousness was only a sort of laziness, 
and whose versatility was incapacity to continue at a work 
without intermission. If we believe M. CHARLES CLEMENT, 
LEONARDO was mainly a seeker. after pleasure, who could 
remain unmoved because he wanted ardour, and was free - 
both from great vices and great virtues. He was unable, 
we are told, to penetrate the moral world or move the depths _ 
of the soul, and never knew those tempests of the heart in 
which the lightnings are divine rays and the thunder sacred 
words. In fact, M. CLEMENT considers that the artist was 
one of those people who are earthy, and to whom GOETHE'S 


evidence concerning Italian art in Italy is so inexhaustible, 
every zealous effort in research is likely to be rewarded by 
something new. Of coursewe do not mean by research 
the study of printed volumes, but rather investigation of 
r-¢ords in public and private collections in Italy and else- 
where. There must be also a study of pictures, statues 
and buildings, besides those which, from their prominence, 
have been accepted by several generations as sufficient to 
represent Renaissance art. Both classes of evidence have 
been turned to good account by M. Euckne Muntz. In 
his smallest essay he contrives to bring forward some new 
facts, and it might be claimed for him that his massive 
volumes on the Renaissance are distinguished from similar 


works by information derived from unfamiliar sources, and 
which makes most of the pages appear novel to students of 
the subject. When it is said that besides exquisite plates 
there are 531 illustrations in the text, with maps, plans, 
&c., it will also be evident that fresh sources must have 
been utilised. With few exceptions the illustrations are 
direct reproductions from the original works, and their 
value to the student is thus enhanced. They are like 
documents which are incontrovertible. In fact, the 
volumes on the “Renaissance” of M. Eucine Mtnrz 
would be an impossibility at an earlier time. Before photo- 
graphic processes were perfected such faithful copies of 
paintings, sculpture, medals, engravings and drawings were 
not obtainable. Now a student can be said to have 
-the finest works of the Renaissance at his disposal 
without any fear of curators. It would be difficult to 
estimate the advantages which will follow the dissemina- 
‘ion of such a work; but it must be manifest that artists 
are sure to gain from having copies constantly before 
sheir eyes of the most excellent examples in all forms of art. 
Che French are fortunate in being able to possess so im- 
portant an aid to education in art. There is no English 
yublisher who would have the courage to imitate MM. 
HACHETTE ET Cin. The books on art which appear in this 
country are insignificant if compared with those constantly 
produced by the firm, and we fear the character of students 
and amateurs as well as publishers will have to undergo a 
change before a rival to the ‘ History of Renaissance Art” 
comes from an English press. 

From the plan adopted by M. Euczne Muwnvz for his 
work it is easy to see that he follows another official of the 
cole des Beaux-Arts—we mean M. Tarne—in believing 
‘hat a work of art is not isolated, and that we must seek the 
ensemble on which it depends, and which explains it. The 
\merican Emerson expressed a similar idea long before, 

hen he said that however original, wilful and fantastic an 
utist. might be, he could not wipe out of his work every 
race of the thoughts amidst which it grew. Accordingly, 
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than ordinary men. 
used to lie awake thinking of his works and speculating on 
important matters, and he says he often wept when he 
obtained the object of his desires, for all things are vanity. 
An artist who found that his masterpiece as sculptor (the 
Sforza equestrian statue) was not to be cast because of the 


lines in ‘“‘ Wilhelm Meister” are peculiarly applicable :— 


Who ne’er his bread with tear-drops ate, 

And weeping on his bedside sate, 

Through the long night’s grief-laden hours, 

He knows ye not, ye Heavenly Powers, 
DA Vincr was no more free from his share of trouble 
We have his own testimony that he 


impecuniosity of his patron, and who was fated to learn that 


the colossal model, which cost him so many anxious days and 


nights, was used as a target by mercenary troops, was not 


likely to sleep soundly at night or be contented in the day. 
The anxieties which followed the downfall, death or neglect 
of patrons were also enough to overcome Da VINCI'S 


epicureanism. The portrait he drew of himself, and which 


is reproduced by M. Munvz, does not suggest a man who 


was unacquainted with sorrow, but rather one who had 


little need of external causes to trouble him, for he re- 


sembles in appearance a self-tormentor that was weary and 
withered. M. Munrz says that in Da Vinci there was a 
contest between the scientist and the artist. When any 
man is at war with himself, whatever may be the cause, 
victory can bring no rejoicing. Leonarpo knew that his | 
experiments in art and science were alike useful to the 
world, but for neither had he full liberty. Everybody 
knows the story of the artist’s failure to gain the support 
of the Roman court. He was brought to Rome, and was 
lodged in the Belvedere. At a time when somuch painting 
was going on it was rational on Da Vincr’s part to utilise 
the opportunity to investigate the permanence of colours 
and varnishes. If he succeeded in producing better 
materials, all artists were gainers, for with all his short- 
comings DA Vinci was generous in making known his 
experiences, and he had a right to expect that, as all 
Christendom was contributing the money which was 
being expended on art, a little would be available for an 
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artist who was ready to sacrifice his profit for the general 
good. Unfortunately, Lro X. reckoned on something of 
another sort. He desired to gratify his eyes with an 
example of the charm and suavity of the artist’s style. He 
was unable, like many in those days, to comprehend the 
aims of the artist, and in consequence Rome lost an oppor- 
tunity of aiding art through science, the like of which may 
never again arise. 

Lronarpo’s position in the Golden Age of the Re- 
naissance is admitted without any abatement by M. Muntz, 
whether considered as realist or artist. Da Vinci, like 
RAPHAEL in the preparation of his pictures, consulted nature 
“with respect, at times with anxiety, and avoided the intro- 
duction of beings that were not true to reality and animated 
with the breath of life. It is, however, saddening to reflect 
how. precarious is the evidence on which the fame of 
LEronarpo rests. It would not take much to destroy the 
few pictures which have survived from among those which 
he produced in so laborious a fashion. There are no 
zemains of any work that will justify his reputation as a 
sculptor. 
was in painting and sculpture rests on the credibility of a 
few contemporary. references to his skill, CHARLES 
p’AMBOISE, the French governor of Lombardy, stated that 
the architectural designs and projects by LEONARDO not 
only satisfied him but exacted his admiration, Whether 
the praise related to designs for civil or military works 
cannot be determined ; the artist was competent to under- 
take both classes of work. But we have said enough on 
the subject, and must refer our readers to the admirable 
account of the mysterious genius of the Golden Age which 
M. Minvz gives in his book. 

In this volume architecture obtains more attention 
than is commonly given to the art in books which treat of 
the period. M. Mtwntz, we fancy, has misgivings that some 
of his readers resent his enthusiasm for Renaissance archi- 
tecture. It was for that reason, no doubt, he explains that 
if to-day architecture is the least popular of the arts, in the 
period he is describing it was omnipotent, and princes and 
prelates were proud to exhibit their skill in drawing plans. 
Never before were architects so much esteemed, and the 
painters displayed their shrewdness when they took up the 
art. Not only were MicHEL ANGELO, RapHaEL and 
(Da Vincr willing to accept commissions, but still more 
semarkable is the fact that BRAMANTE, who was afterwards 
admitted to be the first architect of the time, began, like 
them, in combining architecture with painting. If an archi- 
tect, like many of his predecessors, had been brought up 
as a workman in one of the building trades, it was tacitly 
admitted that he was not to be called after his trade as in 
the old days. Todo so would probably be a slight on 
the princely amateurs who dabbled in the art. 

With an improved position the architects acquired new 
courage. - In the preceding petiod there was a fear of any 
wide departure from antique precedents. The goldsmiths, 
sculptors, masons and woodworkers who were entrusted 
awith designs seemed desirous to be considered as safe men, 
and then invention was mainly seen in the ornament. But 
the painters took a broader view of what was possible, and 
sought after perspective effects, contrasts and scenic arrange- 
ments, which would have scared the honest craftsmen 
whose training had been confined to details or small works. 
There will always be differences of opinion about the value 
of painters’ architecture, but at the beginning of the six- 
teenth century art was saved by it from becoming a 
mechanical process. 

Virruvius was still a legislator. The class of men who 
had so suddenly become responsible for architectural work 
would of course be disposed to set a high value on anything 
which was supposed to contain ancient rules, RAPHAEL 
had a translation or epitome made for his own use. He 
was so thoroughly in earnest about Classic styles that he 
svrote strongly to the Pope against Gothic forms. In Venice 
and Milan Gothic was turned to account; even BRAMANTE 
did not disdain to draw inspiration from the style for his 
part of the hospital in Milan, but the spirit of the age was 
against it. 

We have yet to learn what kind of organisation was 
adopted by the artists in arranging with the builders, It is 
not to be supposed that RapHart and MIcHEL ANGELO 
went through the drudgery of preparing working drawings. 
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In many cases the architects may have supplied only some 
sketches and a model of the building; the rest was performed 
by the masters of the trades, but the designer’s control was 
exercised until all was completed. Models were considered 
to be necessary; they were generally of wood, but MicHEL 
ANGELO found it more convenient to form them in clay. 

M. Minrz expresses his satisfaction that the Renaissance 
architects were free from the regulations which now prevail 
in Paris. What would he say to those in force in London 
and most English towns? M. AtpHaND will tolerate 
occasional departures for the sake of architecture, but in 
England the authorities and their officers keep us all to the 
letter of the law. The Renaissance architects did not often 
abuse their freedom, and indeed architectural principles are 
safeguards against freaks. It may be said that one of 
the causes which make the buildings, and especially the 
palaces, disappointing to strangers is the extent to which all 
approaches to encroachment on public ways are avoided. 

We must not forget, however, that the problem before a 
Renaissance architect was generally the production of a 
single building, such as a church or palace, and rarely a 
building for public purposes. As 1s- pointed out by 
M. Mintz, few opportunities were given to produce com- 
binations of buildings. When the Popes were most 
powerful they never attempted. Haussmannising on a grand 
scale, and when war had destroyed large parts of Rome, in 
the rebuilding individual interests had the upper hand, and 
the old lines appear to have been followed. Single build- 
ings were also liable to be partly concealed by some. of 
inferior quality, for it was only with country villas that open 
spaces were looked upon as indispensable. 

If a Renaissance architect was untrammelled by muni- 
cipal by-laws, he must have found it difficult to be inde- 
pendent in another way. Owing to the prevalence of 
artistic ability, a host of men was ready to cover a 
building throughout with decoration at a cheap rate. 
Clients must often have had a partiality for such work. 
Accordingly, we see many buildings in Italy in which the 
architectural lines count for little and decoration is every- 
thing—“ the seeming truth, which cunning times put on to 
entrap the wisest.” As long as the architects were the 
representatives of one trade they were not indisposed to give 
their fellow-workmen a chance. But the leading architects 
of the Golden Age were often able to assert themselves, 
to make their art supreme, and compel the subsidiary arts 
to keep within prescribed bounds. In Rome and Florence 
this subordination was general, but, as we see in the Sistine 
Chapel, there was: always a risk that a painter could be 
indifferent to the laws of architecture which he.imposed on 
others. If SEBASTIANO DEL Piomso had, in-a sudden fit of 
energy, proposed covering the chapel with pictures and 
sham details, can we imagine MicHeEL ANGELO would have 
approved of the scheme? RAPHAEL would not have objected 
to paint big pictures like those in Venice on the outside of 
Roman palaces, although he would hardly recommend the 
practice if taken up by some other artist. As painters they 
naturally gave a preference to their own art when it came 
into competition with painting or sculpture. We see, too, 
from the fanciful way in which tombs, tabernacles, private 
chapels and the like are often treated in Italian churches, - 
how indifferent were the authors of those works about 
clashing with the general effect. Each artist did his best to 
attract attention to his own work. We must, therefore, 
admire the resolution of those architects who, amidst so 
many conflicting interests, secured more or less unity. 

BRAMANTE was one of them, and he merits the chapte: 
which is given to hin by M. Mtnrz. He was not over- 
whelmed with antiquity, and as he was not a bookman he 
cared nothing for Virruvius. He believed it was right to 
allow fair play to the inventive skill with which nature 
endowed him. M. Munrz regards some of BRAMANTE’s 
works in Milan as having a quality as peculiar and attractive 
as the smile which gives character to so many of Da VINCrI's 
figures. ; 

The “ History of the Renaissance” is one of those books 
which a critic finds it difficult to close. He can see that 
the author has not only collected more materials than any 
of his predecessors, but he has mastered them. Colossal 
as is the undertaking, it is evidently not beyond the strength 
of M. Euckne Munrz, for everywhere we see signs of 
vitality, as if the exploration of the Renaissance period 
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became a pastime. The author is fortunate in having pub- 
lishers who are eager to make his work equal to the subject, 
for they are as regardless of cost as if they were able to 
make use of the French Exchequer. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, 


HE ninth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

Mr. W. E. Sanders was elected a member. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Messrs. Perry & Reid, 
architects, and Messrs. Hobbs & Co, builders, in connection 
with the visit on the previous Saturday. A visit to St. Philip’s 
Church, Stepney, it was announced, would take place on 
Saturday, the 28th inst. 


Marble and Nios aic. 


Mr, T. R. SPENCE then read the following paper. 
said :— 

I do not propose to enter into any historical details as to 
the first and subsequent application of mosaics. In a general 
sense we understand mosaic as a combination of various more 
or less imperishable materials—fixed together by cement or 
other adhesive substances—and laid over walls, floors, &c., 
with a view to permanent decorative effect. The substance of 
the tesserz is of many kinds, namely, glass, cheap and precious 
marbles, hard stone and burnt clay, these mentioned being 
mainly in use for architectural purposes. For decorative 
schemes we collect as many gradations of colour as are obtain- 
able in such durable materials in their natural or manufactured 
state, and thus forma colour palette which we regard in the 
same sense as a painter would his pigments. 

Of course the first proceeding is to prepare a design on a 
small scale, which shall embrace your notions of colour only. 
Then follows a full-sized cartoon, which I need hardly add shall 
embrace your best efforts in drawing. A tracing is made of 
the latter and transferred to sheets of cardboard. This card- 
board is cut to the size of certain sections of your design, and, 
for convenience, should not be more than say 20 inches square. 
Of course it will not always be square, but will bear the same 
relation to your complete cartoon as a map of the counties 
would to that of all England. Now, working from the small 
design (of colour), the tesserae are cut to the forms required, 
laid face downwards, and glued on to the cardboard sections 
containing your enlarged cartoon. When the design is all 
worked out on these sections they are ready for fixing on walls 
or floor by laying them home on a float of cement. When the 
cement sets, the cardboard sticking to the face is washed off, 
and the joints of tesserze flushed over with cement and cleaned 
off, leaving all joints filled up level. 

There are other processes used for the same end. The 
technical processes need not occupy our attention at present. 
There is one process that may appeal to you, and that is 
executing the work zx sztu by floating on a limited expanse of 
cement, and sticking on the tesserz at once. It has the advan- 
tage of enabling the artist or architect to see the effect of his 
efforts under the fixed conditions of light and height. 

I shall confine myself to vitreous or glass mosaic, which for 
durability, extended scales of primary colours and _ their 
numerous semi-transparent gradations is unequalled by any 
substance yet used for wall or floor decoration. 1 am surprised, 
having all these fine qualities, it is not more used by architects. 
If you require proofs of its triumphs go to St. Mark’s, of Venice, 
and stand under its mellow golden roof. There you will find 
its domes and vaulted aisles, nave and transepts entirely over- 
laid with gold mosaic, into which ground is worked—in the 
deepest and richest colours and their gradations that contem- 
porary manufacturers could produce—subjects selected from 
the Creation down to the life of Christ, in addition containing a 
complete alphabet of early Christian symbolism. The roof- 
surfaces being one succession of over-arching curves becomes 
receptive of innumerable waves of light and broad unities of 
soft shadows, giving the whole an incomparable quality of tone 
and low juicy colour. 

Never use your gold but on curved or undulating surfaces. 
Flat planes of gold only give the effect of a monotonous 
metallic yellow, and can never be beautiful, owing to the 
absence of the variations that come with waves of shadow. By 
letting out the reins of imagination we might feel that in this a 
tenth-century Giorgione has given off the mental impressions 
of all the golden autumn of his life. His material gave him 
an advantage over his great followers of the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, insomuch that glass has a living and glowing 
quality of light not existing in the somewhat clouded purity of 
oil or fresco. 

_ In St. Mark’s we have an example of the superb treatment 
in deepest and most Titianesque scales applied to curved 
forms, but to find a similarly complete example of the use of 
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lighter tones and on flat surfaces, we must turn to Ravenna. Ff 
can give you no adequate description of the wall mosaics of 
Ravenna. In the sense of delicate colour they remind me of 
some of the subtle harmonies of many of the finest works of the 
modern French school—of the Impressionists and others who: 
combine that quality with a true instinct for design. In 
standing before them you feel that the Dagnan Bouverets, the 
Mersons, the Cazins, the Puvis de Chavannes, &c,, of the fifth. 
century have had a hand in the conception and realisation of 
the beautiful compositions to be found on the nave walls of the 
two churches of St. Appollinare, Nuovo, and St. Appollinare in 
Classe. Here all the scales are of delicate degrees of light 
tones, supreme in their beauty, completeness, and, most 
important to us, their true decorative instinct, In the Baptistery 
we find what I may term a third essay in colour, by weaving-in 
rich, dark and glowing colours on figures and bold sinuous forms. 
of ornament in such a skilful and judicious manner that the 
whole dome seems to be alive with harmonies although they 
are mostly primaries. 

As you know, rules for the disposition of colour are futile,. 
yet some details that struck me as eminently satisfactory may 
interest you. In all cases the tesserz are of small dimensions, 
about a quarter of an inch square. The stucco joints are large 
and open, surfaces far from level but undulating considerably. 
The tessere stick up in parts, brilliant edges showing. 
Absence of flatness gives play to the light. The grey of the 
stucco joints brings the whole composition together, serving as. 
cool greys in a picture to give tender unity. Gold, apart from 
backgrounds and large surfaces, is used very cleverly in smal? 
pieces in borders of garments, and more especially in thin out- 
lines to make out the drawing and certain flowing forms of 
ornament. Brilliant pieces of glass actually moulded at the 
kiln into forms of jewels add brilliancy to crowns, borders, &c. 
These stick boldly out from the surface. I noticed in the 
Baptistery below the springing of the dome a frieze about 2 feet ~ 
6 inches deep, having the ground entirely in black, through 
which was woven in thin gold lines a delicate foliated design. 
This, in conjunction with the upper surfaces in dark, rich colour, 
had a most delightful effect. : 

We, as students, can learn most from the Ravenna. 
examples, for great are the needs of light and silvery colour in 
this country, where grey and gloomy days far outnumber those in 
which the sun gives liberally of his light. I may say, in passing, 
as our. subject -is really a matter of decoration, that our nine- 
teenth-century efforts in this direction are all of a somewhat 
gloomy tendency. We fill our rooms with imitations of sombre 
Spanish leather, stain and paint our woodwork in leathery and 
muddy tones, to arrive at what is now a sort of decorator’s god. 
Quaintness is the name of that god. Many are the sins for 
which he has to answer. Had we not better worship a deity 
called beauty, whose place is a little higher up Parnassus ? Why 
should we not in our endeavours attempt in some measure 
to transfix the brilliant harmonies that follow the sun in his. 
liberal and gracious course? This muddy quaintness is cer- 
tainly pleasant for brief periods, when lamps are low and fire- 
light gilds and deepens its parts. Turn the sunlight on these 
so-called triumphs of the modern decorator’s art, and then you 
feel the lack of many a phase of colour that might have been 
borrowed from the thousand-and-one examples that in nature 
he vivifies and makes brilliant. soe 

Referring again to the Ravenna mosaics I can only add that 
at the present day an extended palette of coloured glass is 
available, The technical difficulties are not great, and there 
is no question as to the fine qualities of design and colour that 
are to be obtained in this material. The great point in this, as. 
in all other schemes of decoration, is the art, the mental quality 
of conception and the sense of colour and fitness. If we hold 
the precious heritage of an artist’s mind—that divine and rare 
something which gives form, colour and completeness to a 
story, a dream or a vision—then very little difficulty follows in 
making vitreous mosaic a valued servant in the realisation of a 
fine creation. 

It is the function of architects to design suitable spaces for 
colour-decoration, so bound in by dignified mouldings and 
other details of his constructive art, in such a manner that the 
addition of decorative colour shall in no way mar the scheme 
of his complete work, but shall (under these well-ordered 
distributions) have set on them the seal and crown of colour 
which is inseparable from a perfect piece of architecture, In 
such spaces he may dream his dreams, tell his stories and 
stamp on them for centuries his subtlest and divinest thoughts. 
May I not urge that to such spaces must be given the best that 
is in you? for once placed so shall they remain unchanged 
through generations, time being powerless to add any mellow 
garment of tone or softening quality whatever. z 

I mistook the title of the subject in thinking that it was 
mosaic only, and at the last moment found it was marble and 
mosaic. However, the same dominant principles shall underlie 
the treatment of marble. It is a question of the finer instincts 
for form and colour. 

In recent years the demand for choice decorative materials 
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has been the means of opening out many marble quarries all 
over the world. Transit being easy, a large scale of varieties is 
available. One fine addition is the Mexican onyx. My feeling 
is that the most beautiful marbles are those where the soft and 
sinuous veins melt and die into the general body, comparatively 
sharp markings dying right away at the edges into innumerable 
gradations. Marbles having strong and hardly-marked veins 
present great difficulties in distribution. If they are near, they 
offend you with their coarseness ; and, placed at a distance, 
the hard vein lines have very little decorative value. I should 
say use these in narrow slips, with very little moulded profile 
or as parts of intazzio. 

Mouldings should be specially designed for different 
marbles. I should say mainly on the principle of sudden con- 
trasts; that is, large members with very little curve bound 
with members very small in detail, thus obtaining sharp lines, 
having little surface to be influenced or distorted by the veined 
markings, and serving to sharpen up and give form to the 
broader members (which show the colour qualities of the 
marble), much as you sharpen up an ink drawing by under- 
lining. These small members serve the architect’s purpose for 
the expression of vertical and horizontal lines, and where 
decisive and cutting shadows are required in the composition 
of his work. as 

If delicate carving forms part of your design, I should say 
statuary is the best, as you have no veins to distort your detail, 
I need hardly add that economy should be-studied in using 
precious marbles, without injuring the durability of the work. 
Contours may be built up in thin sections. 

Intazzio is a beautiful form of treating marble on an in- 
expensive ground, Gem-like effects may be obtained by inlay- 
ing with smaller pieces, following such ornamental forms as 
your inventive brains shall dictate. Perhaps the pocket of 
your clients will be the chief dictator. 

Heraldic emblazonings inlaid in marble are highly effective. 
The conditions of the heraldry necessitate the use of many 
varieties, but in such small quantities that on a large simple 
field they are rarely out of harmony. In addition they map out 
a large and interesting variety that will save the worry of 
creation of designs coming entirely from your own brain, and 
you know the worry of an architect’s life makes him hail with 
pleasure at times a rest from the strain of creation. This 
heraldic work may be seen to perfection in the chapel of the 
tombs of the Medici at Florence, 

At the Pitti Palace are some tables which you may know 
where marble intazzio can no further go, Alabaster does not 
appeal to me, it is somewhat sugary in results. If you are 
fortunate enough to have a sculptor who is a sort of nineteenth- 
century Donatello, let him work his will on statuary or such 
restful marbie. ; 

The celebrated monument in the church of S. Giovanni 
' Paulo, at Venice, which Ruskin says is the finest monument in 
the world, if my recollection serves me correctly, is in white 
marble, and its beauty comes entirely from the sculptor’s art. 
Such monuments give you much better than any words of mine 
ample suggestions for marble treatment; I may quote such 
names as Nicolo Pisano and Verocchio. 

Photos of some of their work I have brought. Note 
Pisano’s beautiful white altar at Bologna, and Minade Fiesole’s 
work im Florence. They all show the sculptor as supreme. 
Why should not we encourage individual young sculptors more? 
Give them portions of your work in which they can put all tke 
fervour and enthusiasm of young manhood. Their powers may 
not be ripe, but they possess a verve and intensity that may 
have for ever fled when in later years the imagination is less 
enthusiastic and the pulses slower. I am sure there are many 
young sculptors now wanting commissions who have been 
trained at the Academy, and better still, in the best French 
schools. I maintain that the contemporary French school of 
sculpture is in its line equal to any school of sculpture that has 
ever existed, not excepting that of Phidias or that of the 
Italian Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. I 
believe history will confirm this, Why not give these men an 
opportunity, and help on the movement to found a truly 
English school of sculpture, rather than give all such work to 
trading firms of carvers, who will do you any number of super- 
ficial feet, properly priced and scheduled, and in the bills of 
quantities, of any style you please, from Prehistoric to Victorian 
Gothic? Of course, this is our British way of founding a great 
school. ; 

There is one method of treatment that appeals to me very 
strongly, and that is the application of coloured metals to 
marble, more especially bronze and copper., I may quote asa 
successful example near the Wellington Memorial at St Paul’s 
Another suggestion—although it is not used in combination 
with marble, but it nevertheless suggests what might be done 
in the way of bronze panels—that is, the Fawcett Memorial, 
by Gilbert, in the west chapel at Westminster Abbey. 

Mr. G. C. HorSLEY also read a paper, which will appear 
next week, 

Mr, C, H. BRODIE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Spence 


and Mr. Horsley for their papers. He said that if marble and 
mosaic work were better understood, their use would be more 
general, at any rate if the terrible bugbear of expense did not 
stop the way. He did not believe in rubbing down enamel 
mosaic. It was necessary for marble, especially white marble, 
to remove the saw-stains. In rubbing down enamel mosaic 
the brilliancy would be destroyed and the colour lost. Mr. 
Brodie alluded to good work in Chester Cathedral, and also in 
the Garfield Memorial at Cleveland, U.S.A., the interior of 
that domical building being covered with fine mosaics repre- 
senting everyday subjects, done by Mr. Lonsdale. 

Mr. BOLTON seconded the vote of thanks. He drew 
attention to a practice in modern mosaic work that contrasted 
unfavourably with the old work. There was too much chipping 
of the marble tessercze when forming carved and wavy lines. In 
the old work they wedged the tesserze round a curve without 
chipping or trimming them; that produced a much better 
effect. He advocated the forming of a school of mosaicists 
here, who might carry out the decoration of St. Paul’s. 

Mr. POWELL said the mosaics in the Vatican were of glass, 
and had been all rubbed down. Mosaic work should never be 
too near the eye. It produced its effect well when 14 feet or 
15 feet from the eye. It should never be less than 10 feet from 
the floor level. 

Mr. MILLARD said that unless a person actually had seen 
good.mosaic werk, he could have but a faint idea of what were 
its capabilities for decoration. 

Mr. FARROW, alluding to what Mr. Spence had remarked 
about fashionable low tones called art colours, said he hoped 
for better things, but it was to be remembered that they had 
been hitherto feeling their way out of the whitewash period. 

Mr. BOLTON, in reply to Mr. Farrow, said that to obtain 
facsimiles of old mosaic work, rubbings should be taken and 
not impressions by paper squeezes. If damp sheets of paper 
were laid on mosaic work and pressed down, the damp found 
its way into the joints of the mosaic and injured it. 

The PRESIDENT spoke of the uselessness of mouldings in 
veined marble, The carved alabaster reredos in Worcester 
Cathedral was an instance in point. He would go a step 
further and say, do not have mouldings when you use marble. 
The interior of Monreale Cathedral was well worth examining. 
They would see from the drawing exhibited that a dado of 
marble mosaic in pattern covered the walls, reaching nearly as 
high as the ceiling of the room they were assembied in, and 
above that came the picture mosaics, 

The PRESIDENT put the vote, and it was carried by 
acclamaticn. 

Mr. SPENCE, in reply, said that in mosaic decoration they 
should have the richest and finest colours, making use of the 
primaries. Low tones and umbers hid mistakes made in the 
work, 

Mr. Horsey said the late Czar of Russia employed an 
Italian from the Vatican. The great enamel mosaic pictures 
in the cathedral of St. Isaac were all rubbed down and polished. 
They took about five years to execute, and cost about 80/.a 
square foot. He was glad to hear from Mr. Brodie of the use 
ot natural stone mosaics in Chester Cathedral, It was quite a - 
legitimate development. 

The proceedings then terminated. 


AN AMERICAN “PARIS PRIZE.” 


NOTHER effort is being made, says Architecture and 
Building, to enable deserving Americans of talent yet of 
limited means to pursue their studies in Europe. The idea of 
this scheme came to Mr. Chanler while he was a student in the 
Latin Quartier in Paris. He has succeeded in raising 11,000 dols. 
among Americans in London and Paris, and on his arrival in 
New York last November subscription lists were sent round, 
and the balance of a fund of 25,000 dols. was quickly raised. 
An effort will be made to increase this amount to 60,000 dols. 
The founders of this project hope to eventually establish in 
America an institution of art which will offer advantages to 
American students equivalent to the Ecole des Beaux-Arts and 
Conservatoire. It is proposed to send a new art student abroad 
every five years, guaranteeing him goo dols, per annum during 
that period. At the end of his studies it is to be agreed on his 
part that he is to return to America and teach for two years 
under the direction of the Institution of Art. The necessary 
capital will be subscribed to produce the guaranteed support 
at five per cent. interest. As soon as the maximum sum is 
attained a student can be sent abroad every year, and main- 
tained there for five years. The arts to be studied will even- 
tually include painting, drawing and acting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture, music—both instrumental and vocal. The holders of 
the fund will be incorporated under the title of the Institution 
of Art of New York. The competition will be open to both 
sexes without favour or distinction. The candidates must be 
twenty-one years of age. ‘Those who have received a medal or 
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honourable mention in any foreign art exhibition afe ineligible, 
and should any student who possesses means win at a com- 
petitive examination, he or she must go abroad at his or her 
own expense, but will receive the title of the ‘“ Winner of the 
Paris Prize” The next highest student will receive the scholar- 
ship money. The “ Winner of the Paris Prize,” or ‘Grand 
Prix de Paris,” will go abroad under the auspices of the Art 
Institute, and will be under the same written obligation to teach 
on returning to America, While abroad the student will be 
required to forward to New York every three months an evvoz 
of satisfactory progress in his studies, and if not satisfactory he 
may be recalled and another chosen to fill his place. This 
rule will also apply in event of ill health. The first competi- 
tive examination will take place in June next, and the success- 
ful student will leave for Paris in September. 


TESSERZE. 


German Painting. 


HE works of the great schools of modern Germany appear 
strange to those who are accustomed to think of true art 
as something closely identified with freedom ; to look for nature 
exhibited in actual life or in landscape, and to expect skill, 
force and sweetness in the management of oil-colours. Yet 
the direction of German taste has been strictly controlled by 
those large underlying laws which may be traced everywhere 
in the history of art, and can alone furnish just explanations of 
its development. Painting, with literature, had, during the last 
century, fallen in Germany under French influences ; here and 
there some national feeling was shown, and a solitary and 
neglected artist, Asmus Carstens, of Holstein, practised a 
severer style; but in the main it appears to have rarely ex- 
ceeded the limits of decoration. There was abundance of 
imitative work and what may be called furniture painting, but 
nothing which answered to the life and power which, towards 
the close of the period, the great writers Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter, and many more, threw into the literature. 
These men, though not artists, occupied themselves much with 
the abstract theory of art, and a philosophy of painting and 
sculpture was formed amongst the many philosophies to which 
that age gave birth. Then followed the invasions from France; 
the national spirit was roused, and it became a natural feeling 
that the style which was least French would be most genuinely 
German. A definite plan was settled by the painters studying 
in Rome in 1810, and laws laid down for the subjects, aim and 
execution of the art of the future. Hence arose the two prin- 
cipal schools between which painting is yet chiefly divided 
from Diisseldorff to Vienna. Medieval religion has been the 
main theme of Overbeck, Steinle and Degas; medizval and 
ancient history of Cornelius, Schnorr and Kaulbach. The 
artists of the first school have worked most at Rome ; those of 
the historical or epic at Munich, Berlin, Dresden, Bonn and 
elsewhere. Between the styles of these men, with their 
numerous scholars, great differences of cours? exist ; Cornelius 
and Kaulbach display much boldness and variety of invention, 
suitable to the vast wall-paintings with which they have covered 
the churches and palaces of Germany; the religious painters 
have worked more frequently on a smaller scale and in oil- 
colours, and their pictures, like those of the early artists whose 
style they have followed, aim rather at sweetness and repose 
than energetic action. And besides these two main schools, 
modern Germany has produced numerous painters of incident, 
amongst whom the Diisseldorff artists—Schadow, Bendemann, 
Sohn, Kohler and Hildebrandt—are the most celebrated ; with 
Lessing, Achenbach, Koch and others, who have pursued 
landscape. 
The Bulbous Cupola and Termination. 


Though the form and distribution of the Russian churches 
were unquestionably derived from the Byzantine Greeks, on 
whose patriarch they depended and by whose artists they were 
usually built, there is a remarkable and distinctive ornament 
attached to the greater number of those structures, of which the 
origin appears to be different and is by no means so clearly ascer- 
tained. The prototype of the bulbous cupola, so general in Russian 
sacred architecture, is not to be found in St. Sophia, St. Irene, 
the Hague, Mone of Chios, nor in any, we believe, of the early 
churches which remain in Greece, Asia Minor, or the Archi- 
pelago ; and since there certainly is something Asiatic, we had 
almost said un-Christianlike, in its air and character it.is not 
surprising that the generality of travellers have referred its 
introduction to the Tartars, more especially as the long subjec- 
tion of Russia to the domination of the Kaptjack horde may 
seem at first sight to give great probability to that opinion. 
Bat notwithstanding the appearance of this plausible theory, 
an examination of facts is on the whole, we think, unfavourable 
to its truth. It may, for instance, be reasonably doubted 
whether the Tartar nations at the date of their invasion and for 
many years after that event were in a condition to communi- 


cate, or indeed possessed themselves, any knowledge of archi- 
tectural decoration. The courts of Batou and of Mangou 
Khans, as we learn from the narrative of Rubruquis, had not 
ceased in 1253 to preserve the characteristics which distinguish 
4 nomadic encampment, The Tartars being at that time, as 
many of their descendants still continue, an unsettled and 
migratory people, the sovereign, like his shepherds, had his 
usual abode under the curtains of a movable tent. Mention, 
indeed, is made of a palace at Karacorum, which is described 
as being “like a church, having the middle aisle and the two 
sides beyond the two rows of pillars, and three gates to the 
south”; but far from having reason to suppose that it could be 
a production of Tartar ingenuity, or that artists of that bar- 
barous nation were capable of giving lessons to their neigh- 
bours, it so happens that the evidence which we possess alb 
tends to a different conclusion, since this edifice is attributed by 
historians to the Chinese, and though we read of a solitary 
architect in attendance at the court of Mangou Khan, he 
appears by the account of Rubruquis to have been not a native 
but a Russian. From these considerations we are disposed to 
doubt whether, at least during the earlier years of their inter- 
course, the Tartars were competent to introduce into Europe 
either the ornament in question or any other connected with 
solid and permanent architecture. It must be allowed, indeed, 
that at a later period, when more intimate connection with. 
China had improved and in some places domesticated the 
habits of these previously houseless vagrants, they might 
possibly have made themselves the means of transmitting west- 
ward the arts and among the rest the architecture of that 
celestial empire. In point of fact, however, it does not appear 
that they ever did so. No essential resemblance is to be 
traced between the usual domes of a Russian church and the 
roof with which every one is conversant in the representations 
of Chinese buildings. Indeed, the principles upon which they 
are designed appear to be altogether dissimilar ; the tentlike 
coverings and pinnacles of the latter being characterised by 
external concavity, and betraying no rudiments of that bulging. 
convexity so remarkable in the cupolas of Russia. But in 
hesitating to admit, as has hitherto been usual, the Tartarian 
introduction of this peculiar decoration, we are not aware, we 
must confess, of any other foreign source whence its origin may 
more probably be derived. Greece, as we have seen, is out 
the question ; and though it seems to occur not uncommonly in: 
the architecture of India and of Egypt, at no period has the 
intercourse of the Russians with those countries been such as. 
to justify a belief that they could have borrowed any ornaments 
of building from regions so alien and remote. The cupolas of 
Novgorod, though precisely of this form, throw no satisfactory 
light on the antiquity of the fashion, as it is difficult to suppose 
them coeval with the original church, or more ancient than the 
fire of 1340. 
Colour in Sculpture. 


If authority be needed for the practice of statue painting it 
may be found in almost all ages and all schools of sculpture. 
The very earliest and most primitive combined different sub- 
stances in their idol representations. The most refined and 
perfect adopted the same means to give effect to their works. 
To some statues real drapery was applied. There is very 
ancient authority for this in all parts of the world ; the prophet 
Baruch, who wrote at about 607 B.C, alludes to the custom as 
existing at Babylon, where the statues of “ gods borne on men’s 
shoulders were carried about covered,” he says, “ with purple 
raiment.” But it was not by the earlier nations only that this 
custom was observed of making the drapery of a different 
material from the rest of the figure. Statues of one kind of 
marble were called, to distinguish them, “monolithic” ; others, 
in which various marbles were employed, were known as 
“ polylithic,” that is, made of many stones or marbles; and in 
these, of which there are many examples remaining, the 
drapery was usually of some variegated marble, to contrast 
strongly with the flesh or naked portions. When sculpture was 
in its highest state of perfection this mode of execution was not 
thought below the dignity of the art, although at first the 
practice appears to border on the meretricious. The two 
greatest works of the greatest sculptor who ever lived, Phidias, 
were composed after the manner called “ chryselephantine,” a 
word denoting the union or combination of gold with ivory. 
There were, it is true, peculiar circumstances in the history of 
that period which led more especially to the use and mixture of 
these costly materials, but the fact that Phidias and his con- 
temporaries adopted the practice is beyond dispute, though it 
may be doubted whether very incorrect general inferences have 
not been drawn from it. It would be rash to attempt to define 
to what extent a practice, which may so easily be indulged in 
as to irterfere with the essential simplicity of sculpture, may be 
carried. Unfortunately we have no large works of any high 
standard by which to estimate the effect of such a mode of 
treatment; and, certainly, the first impression in thinking of 
the appearance of such productions is, that though they may 
have looked very gorgeous, and from their large scale were 
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doubtless very impressive, that the art-excellence, the sculptor’s 
part, would be eclipsed by the splendour and the confusion of 
the materials and accessories. A modern statue of consider- 
able scale and of great cost was executed by an eminent 
sculptor, at the expense of a distinguished foreign patron of 
art, representing the Minerva of the Parthenon, in ivory and 
gold, in conformity with the description given of that celebrated 
work by Pausanias and other writers, and the effect was any- 
thing but agreeable or satisfactory. The chief practical objec- 
tion to the employment of materials of different colours in the 
same work arises from the fear that that most important quality 
in a work of fine art—namely, breadth and simplicity—may be 
destroyed by it. It would behove every sculptor, therefore, 
who should determine to adopt the practice in any form, to 
guard against this result. While speaking of the mixture of 
materials and the use of different substances for purposes of 
sculpture, notice may be taken of one instance recorded of a 
curious and expressive choice in this respect, where the em- 
ployment of a particular material was by no means simply on 
artistical grounds. Pliny mentions a statue of Venus, the 
Goddess of Love and Beauty, made of loadstone, which very 
properly attracted to it a statue of the God of War, appro- 
priately made of iron. It is possible that some very pleasing 
effects may be produced without injury to one of the qualities 
referred to, breadth, by a judicious combination of metals 
exhibiting not too violent a contrast of colour, and modern 
improvements and discoveries in founding and metallurgy will 
doubtless occasion its employment by sculptors. But where 
this is done it will require great care and calculation, otherwise 
the works so treated will lose character as works of high art, 
and will be lowered to that of mere decoration. In small 
works of the kind the effect is rather that of pretty toys; in 
large works the fear may be that they may remind the spectator 
too much of the character of furniture. That even these may 
be produced of the best artistical workmanship there can be no 
doubt, and certainly such excellence is to be desired; but by 
too general an inclination to make the study of fine art sub- 
servient to merely common objects there is danger that its 
higher zesthetical character may be lowered. 


Measurers of Builders’ Work. 


Master artificers were not only distinct in their trade or 
<alling, and invariably so employed, but also individually 
responsible for the due and proper execution of their respective 
works, at equitable and reasonable rates ; but the architect and 
his assistants ascertained the quantities and data for, and 
determined the value of, the various materials and labour. 
Hence arose the practice of measuring by individuals, solely in 
the character of measurers, as a check against error by the 
architect, but not in respect to the value of the work; they 
were paid per diem, and their living and incidental expenses 
were all borne by the artificer or workman The first measurer 
ever remunerated by a commission on the amount or value of 
the work was a Mr. Hele, avery able, and, it appears, avaricious 
individual (about 1760 to 1770), who was solely employed by 
‘workmen. But both the artificerand measurer soon discovered 
their mutual advantages in the encouragement of the practice 
applicable to speculative buildings, by a refinement in descrip- 
tion of detail, and forcing or racking up the nominal prices of 
every species of work against each other in barter, and then 
applying those nominal prices in private undertakings, which 
advanced both the employment and pecuniary receipt to the 
measurer. 

Watteau. 


The age in which he lived was one of most fanciful, almost 
masqueradish, costumes; an age of powder, and patches, and 
spangles; of vermilion on the cheeks and vermilion on the 
heels; of long-pointed waists, full robes and lofty head-dresses ; 
and the painter made a free use of the fashions which he 
placed on his figures, frequently beyond their actual existence, 
so that his picturés must not be regarded as indicating the 
exact costume of the period, though approaching very closely 
toit. These gay, glittering personages are dancing on the 
green turf, or listening to music under broad trees and beside 
mimic cascades, whose waters the fountains throw up in 
sparkles over drooping branches, lulling to sleep the naiads 
who live below; or are conversing listlessly as they walk 
through green alleys and wide gravelly walks, where statues 
of white marble stand silent watchers of the festive scene. 
He grouped his figures with exceeding taste, gave them the 
most graceful and living movements, and dressed them in the 
cichest and brightest colours, united in perfect harmony. Life, 
as he painted it, knew neither sadness nor disappdintment ; it 
was one eternal round of pleasure—a da/ masgu?—under green 
arbours, beneath everlasting sunshine; dulness overshadowed 
not its pastimes, and age stood aloof from his revels. Watteau’s 
style of colouring was much improved by his studying the 
works of Rubens in the gallery of the Luxembourg in Paris; 
this is, perhaps, more clearly perceptible in the few pictures he 
gainted of troops on the march and halts of cavalry than in 


the subjects we have more especially noticed, notwithstanding 
the brilliancy of the latter. Walpole, than whom none was 
better able to criticise the works of such a painter, says of 
him, “The genius of Watteau resembled that of his country- 
man, D’Urfé; the one drew and the other wrote of imaginary 
nymphs and swains, and described a kind of impossible pastoral 
or rural life led by these opposites of rural simplicity—people 
of fashion and rank. Watteau’s shepherdesses, nay, his very 
sheep, are coquet, yet he avoided the glare and clinguant of 
his countrymen; and though he fell short of the dignified grace 
of the Italians, there is an easy air in his figures, and that 
more familiar species of the graceful which we call genteel. 
His nymphs are as much below the forbidding majesty of 
goddesses as they are above the hoyden awkwardness of 
country girls. In his halts and marches of armies the careless 
slouch of his soldiers still retains the air of a nation that 
aspires to be agreeable as well as victorious.” Watteau, like 
most other painters, meditated a journey to Italy. Before his 
departure, however, he had hung two of his pictures in one of 
the rooms of the Louvre, which served as a passage for the 
Academicians. Dela Fosse, the eminent French artist, hap- 
pening to pass that way, was arrested by a sight of the pictures, 
and, inquiring who was the author, he perceived Watteau 
standing by in great anxiety, and entering into conversation 
with him, learned his desire to travel. ‘Ah, my friend,” said 
De la Fosse, “ what should you go to Italy for? You already 
know more than we; it is not the road over the Alps you ought 
to take, but the road into the Academy.” Encouraged and sur- 
prised, Watteau abandoned his- project for the time, remained 
in Paris, and was received into the Academy under the new 
title of “‘Peintre des {€tes galantes.” He was also appointed 
painter to the king under the same appellation. The natural 
disposition of this artist was restless and irritable ; he was timid 
and extremely reserved to strangers; misanthropic, discon- 
tented with himself and others, but very frequently exhibited 
great kindliness of disposition and benevolence of heart. His 
infirmities of character were, it is presumed, aggravated by a 
highly sensitive temperament and by a delicate constitution, 
arising from pulmonary disease. Tormented with disquietude, 
and still desirous of visiting foreign countries, Watteau came to 
England in 1718; “the worst place,” one of his biographers 
remarks, “to which a person so afflicted could go.” Here, 
however, he stayed a whole year, during which time he only 
painted two pictures, both of them for Dr. Meade, the eminent 
physician, whom Walpole says he came to consult. He re- 
turned to France with his health still more impaired and his 
temper even more gloomy; the latter increasing in moroseness 
as he found his end approaching. His last work was a satire 
on the medical profession—a scene from Moliére’s comedy of 
“Le Malade Imaginaire,” which concludes by the interment of 
the sick man in presence of the faculty ranged about the grave 
in formal costume, When the picture was completed the pencil 
fell from his hand; he died soon afterwards, in the year 1721, 
at the age of thirty-seven. 


Construction and Decoration. 


Constructive science is of primary importance to the archi- 
tect, yet it can do no more than form the skeleton, which it is 
his duty to render not useful merely, but agreeable to the eye ; 
and ia order to effect this, he must of necessity call in the aid 
of the artist in stone, in colour, in metal, wood and mosaic 
work, and possess the knowledge and good taste requisite to 
apply them to his subject; the useful should never be separated 
from the beautiful. The last is the complement of the first, of 
which every work of the Divine Creator, the great architect 
and artist of the universe, affords striking and inimitable 
proof. 

Ribs in Vaulting. 


A trib, especially on the angle of an intersecting vault, is a 
purely mechanical necessity ; but it may be built flush with the 
face of the vault, or may be concealed. The Gothic architects, 
on the contrary, took care to display it s> as to give the appear- 
ance as well as the reality of strength. They then accentuated 
it by deep moulding and sharp angles, to giveit an appearance 
of power far greater than if it had been either simply square or 
round ; afterwards they were so pleased with the effect of these 
ribs that, in this country especially, they spread them all over 
the vaults in the most complex and varied patterns. They tied 
them together at their intersections with bosses, and varied 
their dimensions with the relative quantity of work they were 
supposed to be performing. All this was perfectly legitimate ; 
for, though no one supposes that all these ribs are really 
mechanically essential to construction, the mind never draws 
the line too closely between use and ornament It is satisfied 
when the ornament is based on mechanical principles, and used 
where it may be, or might have been, mechanically correct, or 
even whereit suggests such a purpose. On the other hand, we 
are always pleased with a great display of labour and ingenuity, 
and when elegance is added to this elaboration success is 
certain. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A “Woman’s BUILDING” is to form part of the International 
Exhibition at Chicago, and it has been decided that the 
design is to be obtained by a competition which will be 
restricted to ladies who are engaged in the practice of 
architecture, or have had a special training in the art. The 
conditions state that all drawings must be in India-ink lines, 
made to the scale of one-sixteenth of an inch to the foot. 
No shade lines, brushwork, filling or landscape is allowed, 
except the darkened or shadow lines. Drawings must include 
elevations of one front and of one end, as well as one per- 
spective. The point of sight for perspective to be roo feet 
distant from front and on a line forming an angle of 
45 deg. with vertical plane of front. All sketches must be 
sent in sealed, with only a motto on the envelope, which 
must contain a second envelope enclosing name and 
address of the designer. The selected design will carry 
with it the appointment of its author as architect of the 
building in question. The architect selected will make her 
working drawings in the bureau of construction, and receive 
the honorarium of 1,000 dols., besides expenses. A prize 
of 500 dols., and one of 250 dols., will be given for the two 
next best designs. A simple, light-coloured, Classic type of 
building will be favoured. The competitive designs are to 
be sent in on or before March 23. Although in America 
there is more professional liberty than is to be found in 
England, very few ladies have had the courage to take up 
architecture as a business, and it may therefore be assumed 
that so novel a competition will be very limited. 


THE system of tendering for commissions appears to 
be coming into favour. One of the latest cases relates to 
the enlargement of the Butlocks Heath Schools for the 
Hound School Board. The Clerk having applied to several 
architects received tenders in return. Mr. W. Jupp offered 
to prepare the plans and specifications at 24 per cent. on 
the amount of the contract, and 24 per cent. more on the 
actual cost for undertaking the work, exclusive of travelling 
expenses. Mr. W. B. H1vi’s charge for preparing plans was 
1# per cent. and 2} per cent. for superintending the work, 
including travelling expenses. Mr. GREENWOOD would pre- 
pare plans, &c., for 13 per cent., the specifications 3 per 
cent., and 2 per cent. for superintending the work, in- 
cluding travelling expenses. Messrs. MITCHELL, Son & 
GuTTERIDGE’s charges for preparing plans and specifications 
were 2} per cent., and a further 25 per cent. for superin- 
tending the work, &c. Mr. Howe t’s charges would be 
moderate, and based upon the scale usually adopted in such 
matters. It was decided unanimously to accept Mr. HILv’s 
tender. 


Tue death in Paris of ALBERT ALEXANDRE LENOIR, 
architect, recalls much that is interesting to the student of 
archzeology. He was as old as the century, and from his 
birth he may be said to have lived in a restored Medicevalisin. 
When the International Exhibition of 1855 was opened it 
was found to contain works that revealed his thoughts. To 
the section of architecture he contributed four measured 
drawings of the Musée de Cluny and a part of the 
archeological plan of Paris in which he had been engaged 
for the Government. In the section of painting he had a 
view of the interior of the Sainte-Chapelle, representing the 
occasion when St. Louis deposited the relics for which the 
building was erected asashrine. M. Lenoir was known 
asan official rather than asan artist, but to archzologists there 
was no more historic figure in all Paris. He was the son 
of the young painter who, when the alienation of the pro- 
petty of the clergy was decreed by the Assembly, suggested 
through his master to BaiLty, the president, that the books, 
manuscripts and works of art should be secured for a 
national museum. His scheme was adopted. A commis- 
sion was appointed, and in 1791 LENoIR was made garde 
du depot to have charge of the treasures. ‘The monastery 
of the Petits-Augustins, in the street now known as the 
Rue Bonaparte, was used for the architectural remains, 
sculpture, stained-glass, &c. The ultra-Revolutionists did their 
bestto impede him by trying to destroy Medizeval work, and as 
Classicism was then in the ascendant the artists were no less 

nimical. The Government was indifferent, andcould not spare 
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money from war expenses. Somehow LENOIR’s enthusiasm 
prevailed. 
museum was looked upon as a robber’s den, and it was 
decided that the contents should be returned to the owners. 
After a time it was found that for many relics owners were 
not forthcoming, and the State had to reassume possession, 
but the statues, bas-reliefs, capitals, &c., were wantonly 
treated as débris, and were left exposed on damp ground. 
When Duran prepared the plans for the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts he resolved to use them, and the majority of the fine 
works which adorn the court and give character to the 
buildings were derived from LxEnoiR’s collection. 
remaining works were left in danger. 
Lenoir, who has just died, sent to the Salon a design for 
utilising the Roman and Gothic remains now known as the 
Musée de Cluny. Space was found to 
period. The Hotel de Cluny was at the time a sort of 
private museum, and when the owner died, petitions were 
sent to the Government to buy the property, 
the two LeNomrs were made happy. The son became the 
architect to the building, and in that office, as well as in the 
Commission of Historic Monuments, and as secretary to 
the Academy of Fine Arts and the School, he was able to. 
render efficient services to archzology. 
called the last survivor of the great school to which PROSPER 
MERIMéE, LENORMANT and ViTer belonged, a school that 
rescued many noble buildings from destruction or degrada- 


But when the Monarchy was restored his 
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tion, 
Ir is proposed to have an exhibition of works by 
MEISSONIER at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. The 


committee have applied to the owners of pictures by the 
artist, and no doubt many will send a favourable response, 
but it is not likely. the collection will be as representative as 
the one which the artist himself got up a few years ago. 


In that exhibition there were no more sketches than those 
the “1807,” but the forthcoming exhibition 
will contain the sketches for other works which M. Mzts- 
SONIER reserved from visitors to his studio. The two 
small works, Z’Adéente and Graveur a Veau-forie, which the 
artist desired to bequeath to the nation, will probably be 
sent to the exhibition, but at present the arrangements for 
their disposal are incomplete. ” 


THE appearance of the first part of the “ Architecture of 
the Renaissance in England,” by Mr. J. A. Gorcu (pub- 
lished by Mr. B, T. Barsrorp), is an event that should: 
be noted. We may say of the work that, owing to the 
interest of the subject, it is one of national importance, for 
the buildings that were raised during the reigns of ELIZABETH 
and JAMEs, or one of the great periods of English history, 
must appeal to the English race wherever representatives of 
it may befound. Hitherto justice has not been done to the 
buildings. The endeavour of Nasu to illustrate them in 
lithography was laudable, but he seemed to have in view 
some romances for which his plates would serve as embellish- 
ments. ‘The plates in the work by Mr. Gorcu being. 
photographic havea fidelity which could not be obtained in 
any other way. The buildings are of such a character 
as to need no imaginative additions; they appear most 
effective when most truly represented. The plates are 
of large size, and have been reproduced in Leipzic. 
The subjects will exemplify ‘that early phase of the 
Renaissance which is associated with the name of JOHN 
THorPE,” and the following list of buildings to be found 
in the first number will suggest the variety that is 
obtainable:—Burghley House, tomb of Lord Burghley, 
Hardwick Hall, Haddon Hall, Park Hall, Oswestry Hall, 
The Wood, Broughton Castle, St. John’s (Warwick), tomb 
of the Earl of Leicester, Kenilworth Castle, porch of Gate- 
house, Apethorpe Hall, Stibbington Hall, Hambleton Old 
Hall, porch at Alwalton, gateway at Oundle, Ragdale Old 
Hall. No architect is better qualified than Mr. GotcH to 
produce such a work, and in his descriptions he condenses 
the result of long study of buildings and documents. The 
“ Architecture of the Renaissance” deserves. success, and 
it could not-be produced at a time when the study of the 
plates would be more serviceable to architects than at 
present 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
SECOND SERIES. 


SOCIETY, 


WOS. 380—-3383.— SKETCH FOR CHURCH ON REGENT’S CANAL, 
PADDINGTON. [JOHN BELCHER.) 


RESIDENCES, MARINE PARADE, LITTLESTONE-ON-3EA, 


THE PROBLEM OF MODERN PAINTING. 


N Saturday evening Professor Baldwin Brown addressed 

the Art Students Association on the above subject in the 
National Portrait Gallery, Edinburgh. The lecturer explained 
at the outset that to understand modern painting it was neces- 
sary to go back two or three centuries, to the time when it took 
its rise. It was a question whether the art in the present day 
could exhibit any elements of real value that were not possessed 
by the painting of the seventeenth century. ‘“ Impressionism ” 
might not be the final truth of painting, but it seemed to be 
the truth of the art at the present time, and the captain and 
head of all Impressionists was Rembrandt. Where modern 
painting tried new experiments, these very often led to crude 
and inharmonious results, and art was not art at all unless it 
was beautiful. The contrast between the old style of mural 
painting practised by the Florentine frescoists and painting as 
understood by the moderns was then drawn out, and an expla- 
nation given, by means of photographs, of the different stages 
in the development, which culminated in the work of the 
seventeenth century. The chief of these were the introduction 
of linear perspective, which modified the flat style in mural 
decoration ; foreshortening, specially delighted in by Correggio, 
is a more searching treatment of light and shade (Leonardo 
and Correggio) Aerial perspective, or the representation in 
tone of the whole spaces of nature, required the genius of the 
northern masters fully to mature it, and with this broad treat- 
ment of nature went the use of mystery and suggestion, intro- 
duced into the painter’s art by Rembrandt. Artists then 
penetrated more deeply into the secrets of nature’s beauty, and 
in so doing discovered this beauty in the most unlikely places. 
Hence the humanitarian breadth of modern painting which 
sees beauty in things in themselves, mean or ugly. Corre- 
sponding to this more searching treatment of nature there was 
a development of the technical means of expression in oil- 
painting. The variety to be secured by the different charac- 
teristics of oil-pigments was then noticed, and the differing 
practice of the great masters, notably the Venetians and 
Rubens, illustrated from contemporary accounts. In conclu- 
sion, the lecturer pointed out the general direction of modern 
efforts in painting, the aim of which was to represent all the 
beauty of the outward face of nature as tone and colour in one. 


MODERN SCIENCE AND ART. 


ee the distribution of the prizes to the students of the 

Kidderminster School of Science and Art an address was 
delivered by the Dean of Worcester. In the course of it he 
said :—In looking round the walls he was penetrating the inner 
life of Kidderminster, and seeing what went on behind the 
carpets, behind the civic life and behind a good deal of the 
home life of the place. The culture and upheaval of human 
nature seemed to have put its seal upon the walls of that room. 
Art was to him very dear and very noble, but they all knew a 
great deal about art, more than he could tell them, and he 
wanted to speak a little about science. A great revelation had 
been taking place which had dethroned King Thumb and King 
Nature, and King Knowledge had now just began to reign in 
England. . They had before reigned in Greece, but even there 
they had not always done so. He had a conversation some 
time ago with Mr. Phillips, the goldsmith, who had just returned 
from Greece, and he asked, “ What can you tell me?” Mr, 
Phillips said, “ Yes, I have just returned from Greece, and have 
studied with Schliemann a great deal of the art of Greece about 
the Homeric period, and I have come to the conclusion that 
Greece was without any sense of beauty, or any power of 
executing works of beauty in the time of the Homeric age. 
Other races, and pre-eminently the Etruscan, were far ahead of 
Greece in that period.” The things Schliemann discovered 
were ugly and grotesque, and they might almost class them with 
some of the things found in Mexico and Central America. Yet 
out of that beginning Greece came to be the supreme mistress of 
the school of beauty to all the world. That was the lesson which 
Mr. Phillips unconsciously taught him. Was- there not a 
beauty in science as well as in art? By their word “kalos” 
the Greeks meant not only beautiful, but the beautiful land- 


scape, the servant who did his work well, a piece of machinery 
admirably adapted for the service of man; and the word was 
used for everything which was perfectly fitted for its purpose. 
Science had awoke like a giant refreshed after a long sleep, 
and he (the Dean) was rather afraid that people should make a 
kitchen knight of him, and use him to draw water and hew 
wood. If they used science for merely menial purposes it 
would be a mere menial thing to them ; if they used it merely 
for trade purposes, it would be a -huckster to them ; but if they 
used him as an angel come from above, if they used him 
reverently, and applied his lessons to making life fairer, 
stronger, grander and truer, then he would do angel’s work. 
Their science would leave them if they used it for an unworthy 
purpose, if they used it for a glaze to hide the defects in their- 
pottery, if they used it for making carpets that would sell and 
that would not wear, if they used it for tanning leather in thirty- 
six hours instead of thirty-six weeks, so that it would wear out 
as quickly as it was made. But if they used science as a new 
altar on which they might worship, then science would be to 
them worthy of the name; it would then to them be a new 
revelation. The Dean afterwards distributed the prizes, 


THE ESCURIAL. 


(ie general conception of the building is singularly grand 

and appropriate. The great facade with its three well-pro- 
portioned entrances and its two flanking towers is just sufficiently 
broken for effect, and is well proportioned both as to height 
and length ; for though only one-half the length of the garden ~ 
facade at Versailles, it is not only higher, but very much more 
broken in outline. Nothing can be grander than the arrange- 
ment of the central entrance, leading to a well-proportioned 
atrium in front of the great basilica, and having on the right 
hand the Colegio, on the left the monastery, beyond which is the 
palace, which culminates in the state apartments, further on and 
immediately behind the high altar. Nor can anything be much 
better than the four smaller courts of the college, leading up 
the grandest court of the whole building, and on the other side 
the gradual increase of magnificence to the great court of the 
palace, and thence to the state apartments. But the crowning 
beauty of the whole arrangement is, that through all and above 
all rises the church with its dome and two western towers, 
giving dignity and point to the whole, and supplying that feature 
the want of which is so painfully felt at Versailles and the 
Tuileries. In the entire design of the Escurial it cannot be 
said there is one single feature which is in the wrong place, or 
which could be omitted without loss to the general effect, or 
which is not perfectly proportioned not only to its place, but 
also tothe relative influence it was intended it should have on 
the whole design. Yet, with all this, it must be confessed that 
the Escurial is a failure in an architectural sense ; a great con- 
ception has, in fact, been utterly destroyed by the way in which 
it has been carried out. 


HANOVER CHAPEL, REGENT STREET. 


HE chapel on the west side of Regent Street, near Oxford 
Street, was completed in 1825, from the designs of 
Professor Cockerell, RA. It has been generally considered to 
be one of the most successful of modern applications of 
Classic to Church architecture. There are so few examples of 
Cockerell’s skill in London the Hanover Chapel deserves to 
be prized, but a Bill has been read twice in the House of Lords 
which seeks powers for the pulling down of the building and 
the erection of a parish church instead. Mr. R. H. Carpenter, 
in a letter on the subject, says :— 

This church, with its stately portico over the footway, its. 
two towers and its dome, is well known to Londoners, and as 
viewed from Oxford Circus, it forms a most striking feature, 
giving exceptional dignity and interest to that end of Nash’s 
well-planned and well-proportioned street, together with a sense 
of relief from the ordinary dull monotony of shop-front. It is 
proposed to erect on a given site near the opposite boundary 
of the parish a new church, doubtless from funds derived 
from the sale of the fabric of Hanover Chapel and of its site. 
But it should not be lost sight of that London is much indebted 
to the genius of Professor Cockerell for the design of this church, 
which, as an example of the application of the Greek style, freely 
treated and adapted to modern requirements, is most remark- 
ably successful. The site was given by the Crown about 1823, 
at the solicitation of “the commissioners for the new street,” 
and its.many difficulties were most ably grappled with by this 
talented architect, who produced a noble interior in harmony 
with the Eastern front. There are two reasons given in the 
Bill for the proposal—one, that the church “is inconveniently 
situated on the eastern boundary of the parish,” and the other, 
that the portico is ‘‘an inconvenient projecting obstruction in 
Regent Street.” As regards the latter reason, the public. 
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equally with the parishioners and the bishop and vicar, who 
have assented to the Bill, are able to judge of its force, while 
neither of them seem such as would altogether justify the pro- 
posal, especially as the carrying of it into execution would 
probably be followed by the erectioa of some great shop, 
perhaps of such proportions as would seriously affect the scale 
of the neighbouring buildings. At present this end of Regent 
Street is still preserved to us, though the other end, with 
Piccadilly Circus, is through mismanagement simply chaotic. 
May this threatened injury to London’s finest street be averted. 
It is not yet too late. The proposal to ruin the grandeur of 
London Bridge some years back was put an end to after having 
‘been read a second time in the House of Commons. 

Mr. Ewan Christian says :—Much has been done to damage 
the beauty of that street as designed by Nash—the obliteration 
of the colonnade of the Quadrant and the destruction of the 
circus next Piccadilly have most seriously marred it. There 
may have been reasons more or less urgent for the alterations 
at the southern end of the street, but in respect of public con- 
venience I cannot myself see any whatever for the demolition 
ot Mr. Cockerell’s beautiful portico and the charmingly designed 
place of worship to which it is the worthy approach. The 
streets of London can ill-afford to lose such churches, In the 
heart of the City they may possibly be too numerous for present 
requirements, but there is no church sufficiently near to Hanover 
Chapel to warrant the contemplated destruction. Professor 
Cockerell was an architect of remarkable skill and cultured 
refinement, and his work in this building is replete with graceful 
design and beauty of detail.. It stands out in its dignified sim- 
plicity a striking contrast to its showy surroundings, and 
London would be unquestionably poorer in an architectural 
sense if by the action of Parliament this substantial and 
beautiful structure should be allowed to be removed. Most 
sincerely do I trust that such a disaster may be averted. 


METHODS AND PROCESSES OF 
ORDNANCE SURVEY.* 


iS I79I, just a century ago, a trigonometrical survey of the 

country was ordered for the purpose of producing a 
military map; and in 1797 it was decided to publish a general 
map of the kingdom, founded upon a minute survey. This map 
was on a scale of 1 inch to a mile, and the first sheet was 
published on January 1, 1801. In 1824 this survey was partially 
suspended, in order that Ireland might be surveyed on a scale 
of 6 inches to a mile, for a general land valuation. In 1840, the 
survey of Ireland being almost completed, and the 6-inch plans 
having proved to be of great practical value, H.M. Government 
decided to continue the survey of Great Britain on the 6-inch 
scale instead of on the I-inch. This order continued in force 
until 1851, when there commenced a Parliamentary struggle, 
which has not inaptly been called the “ Battle of the scales.” 
The battle lasted nearly twelve years, during which period one 
Royal Commission and three Select Committees of the House 
of Commons reported their views upon the scale most suitable 
for a national map. The 6-inch scale was stopped, and the 
1-inch reverted to; then the 6-inch scale was ordered again. 
For fifteen months the Director-General had no orders as to 
scale; in 1857 Parliament sanctioned the adoption of the 
25-inch scale, and in the next year refused the money to carry 
it out. The Survey Department was disorganised, the public 
were dissatisfied, and a sum of 30,000/. was absolutely wasted 
during the progress of the battle. Finally, in 1863, it was 
definitely laid down that the undermentioned plans and maps 
were to be published :— 

1. Town plans, on a scale of 1-500, or 12672 inches to a 
mile (commonly called the 10-foot scale), of all towns with more 
than 4,000 inhabitants. 

2. Parish plans, on a scale of 1-2500, or 25'344 inches to a 
mile (the 25-inch scale), of the cultivated ground in all counties. 

3. County maps, on a scale of 1-10560, or 6 inches to a mile. 

4. A topographical map, on a scale of 1-63360, or I inch to 
a mile, in two forms: one in outline, with contours only; the 
other with the hill features. 

5. Map of the United Kingdom, on the scale of 4 miles to 
the inch. . 

6. Map of the United Kingdom, on the scale of Io miles to 
the inch, 

Since 1863 the only changes of consequence that have taken 
place are :—The authorisation in 1872 of a new I-inch map 
of England and Wales, based upon the cadastral survey ; the 
issue of authority to revise the maps of Great Britain in 1886 ; 
a the order issued in 1887 to publish Ireland on the 1-2500 
scale. 

I do not propose on the present occasion to describe the 
measurement of the base lines, and the operations connected 
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with the principal triangulation and the levelling of the country. 
But I would point out that the scientific work of the Survey 
which was at one time equal to, if not superior, to that of 
Continental countries, has, in consequence of the pressure to 
complete the cadastral map, been for some years in abeyance, 
Nearly all other countries have remeasured the angles of their 
principal triangulation, and relevelled their main lines of levels 
with the more perfect instruments of the present day. England 
should do the same. It-is most desirable, in the interests of 
science, that the angles of the principal triangulation should be 
remeasured, and the main lines of levels relevelled with im- 
proved instruments ; that there should be new tidal observa- 
tions with the best self-registering instruments ; that pendulum 
operations should be conducted at selected stations ; and that 
the differences of longitude between certain points should be 
determined with greater accuracy than they are at present. I 
hope that the scientific work may some day be resumed, but as 
it is not necessary for the revision of the plans, I fear there 
may be much difficulty in obtaining the requisite money. 

The 25 inch or cadastral survey of this country differs from 
similar surveys in foreign countries, in that it is directly based 
upon the triangulation. The chain-surveyors work in the 
tertiary triangles, whose sides average 1} miles in length, and 
all details are fixed by rigid measurement with the chain ; the 
limit of error allowed is two links in 1,000. Errors cannot be 
entirely excluded, but on the whole the British survey may 
claim to be the most mathematically accurate in Europe. All 
maps on smaller scales are reduced from the 25-inch map, 
which is called the parent map. 

The field work of the Survey consists at present of the 
re-survey of Yorkshire, Lancashire and Ireland, on the 25-inch 
scale, they having been originally surveyed on the 6-inch scale. 
only ; the revision and re-survey of the towns in Ireland and in 
the two English counties, and the survey of new London. 

In carrying out this work the original 6-inch survey is 
largely utilised ; the detail is plotted from the old field books, 
and tracings of the outline are then made on tracing paper of a 
convenient size for examination in the field. On these traces 
buildings are outlined in red, streams and water in blue, other _ 
detail in black. The “examiners” supply all new detail on 
the tracings, and obliterate that which is obsolete ; they define 
roads as main, parish or occupation ; indicate whether build- 
ings are of masonry, iron or wood, supply names, and test 
generally the correctness of the boundaries. A final examiner 
goes over the work of each party of examiners, and is respon- 
sible for its accuracy. In several districts, however, especially 
in South Lancashire and Yorkshire, and in the west of Ireland, 
it has not been possible to utilise the old survey ; in the one 
case owing to the great change in the artificial features of the 
country, in the other to the want of completeness in the 
original survey, which was made for a townland valuation. In 
these districts a re-survey on the larger scale has been found 
necessary. 

The tracing supplied to the “‘examiners” is returned to the 
division office when completed, a draughtsman then transfers 
all the corrections to the plotted plan, and afterwards pens in 
all outline, colours the buildings and water, &c. All orna- 
ment, trees, furze, shingle and rough pasture are stamped on 
the plans, and all names are typed. As the plans are repro- 
duced by photography, all lines are made as black and sharp 
as possible. After the drawn plan has been thoroughly 
scrutinised by a “ plan examiner ” it is examined on the ground 
by the division officer. The area of each enclosure is then 
computed and written down in a book of reference for examina- 
tion at headquarters. Each enclosure has a separate number, 
the numbers running consecutively through the parish. At this 
stage the plans are sent to the levelling division for the insertion 
of bench marks and levels, and they are afterwards forwarded 
to headquarters, Southampton, where they undergo a thorough 
scrutiny as to execution, agreement with the tracings and other 
documents, and general conformity to Survey usage. The areas 
of the parcels are again computed and tested, and the plans are 
then returned to the division officer, with a list of remarks 
which may have arisen during their examination. On the 
return of the plans from the division, with the remarks 
attended to, the acreages are stamped underneath the parcel 
numbers, and the work is then forwarded for publication. 

There is a wide difference be ween the practice of this 
country, in regard to the publication of large scale plans, and 
that of foreign countries. In the United Kingdom the town 
and cadastral plans are published, and sold at prices which are 
intended to cover the cost of publication. In foreign countries 
the plans are, as arule, kept in MS, and copies, either tracings 
or lithographs, are supplied at the cost of the applicant; they 
are only published when necessary for special purposes, or to 
meet some particular demand. The publication of the English 
plans was authorised under the expectation that the plans 
would be largely utilised for administrative purposes and by 
owners and occupiers of land; and that there would be no 
difficulty in selling out an edition, and so recouping the cost of 
publication. 
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Owing chiefly to the policy that has been adopted with 
regard to the sale of the maps, and to the ignorance of their 
existence in country districts, this expectation has not been 
fulfilled. In some cases sheets have run to two and three 
editions, but in a very large number of instances only two or 
three copies out of an edition have been sold. The labour 
entailed by the publication of these large scale plans has been 
enormous, and very much beyond anything that the Survey 
Departments of other countries have been called upon to under- 
take. Their production and publication has been the real work 
of the Ordnance Survey Department during the last thirty 
years rather than the production of maps on smaller scales. 

Up to 1853 all Ordnance Survey maps were engraved on 
copper, but in 1854 lithography was adopted for the 1-509 
and I-2500 scales. This was soon displaced by zincography, 
which has in turn since 1889 given place to photo-zincography. 
The art of printing a line photograph ‘in permanent ink froma 
zinc plate, or photo-zincography, was discovered in 1859, but 
excepting for the reproduction of national MS , no practical use 
was made of the discovery until 1881, when the process super- 
seded engraving for the production of the 6-inch map. To 
obtain the full advantages of the process the MS. 1-2500 plans 
were drawn in a style suitable for reduction, ze. the buildings 
were coloured yellow to reproduce black, and the names, orna- 
ment, numerals, &c., were exaggerated so that their reduction 
might be of the proper size’ This arrangement had its dis- 
advantages. The 1I-25co, or parent map, still continued to be 
published by zincography, and was really sacrificed to its 
offspring, the 6-inch map, which was published months in 
advance of its parent. It also ruined the drawing which was 
formerly so much admired, for the draughtsmen, realising 
that their efforts were only directed to the preparation of a 
groundwork for a mechanically-reduced map, lost interest in 
their work, In Ireland, however, where photo-zincography has 
never been introduced, the MS. plans continued to be very 
beautiful works of art. Photo-zincography has now been 
adopted for the publication of all new plans on the 1-500 and 
1-2500 scales, with the following advantages :—Fidelity of 
reproduction of the original, saving of cost in the case of close 
work, acceleration of publication, uniformity of execution, great 
improvement in the style of original drawing, and facility in 
revising town plans. The parent plan has also resumed its 
proper place in the publication in advance of the 6-inch map. 

The photo-zinco process is so well known that I need not 
describe it here, except to point out the large scale upon which 
photo-copying is being carried out by the Ordnance Survey 
Department. The glass plates measure 45 inches by 30 inches, 
and weigh 33 lbs. The paper used for the photo-transfers is 
Evans’s thin paper; and it might be thought that a system of 
photographic reproduction, based on a flimsy paper transfer, 
would introduce many elements of inaccuracy. In practice, 
however, the process is found to compare favourably as 
regards accuracy with zinc-etching methods and engraving on 
stone or copper. Impressions varying more than one-sixth 
per cent from the true scale are now cancelled. This result is 
very largely due to the skill that has been acquired by the 
photographic and printing staff. 

The following method has recently been adopted for pro- 
ducing the 1-2500 plans of large towns from the 1-500 
plans:—A convenient number of 1-500 plans are pinned 
together and a negative of the reduction obtained in the 
usual way. From this negative a cyanotype print is obtained, 
the result being a pale blue image on a white ground. The 
necessary drawing is now proceeded with on the cyanotype, 
and when complete it is fixed in its proper position with the 
surrounding 1-2500 detail, and then re-photographed for 
publication. The maps are now printed by a specially- 
designed steam zinc-plate printing-machine, which, when 
necessary, Can print 900 impressions an hour. 

The 6-inch Scale.—Until 1881, the 6-inch map was engraved 
on copper, the reduced detail being obtained from the 1-2500 
map by photography. In 1881 it was decided to abandon 
engraving in favour of photo-zincography, and the practice was 
to pin four 1-2500 sheets together with their proper margin, 
and reduce them at once to a quarter sheet. The present 
system is to take a blue impression of each 1-2500 sheet as it 
is being printed for publication, and upon this to pen in to scale 
all detail that is to appear on the 6-inch map, in black, whilst 
the names, ornament, trees, numerals, &c., are typed in an 
exaggerated style, so as to be of suitable size when reduced. 
All parcel and area numbers and unimportant detail are not 
penned in, and being in blue do not photograph. Four such 
plans, forming a 6-inch quarter sheet, are placed together and 
reduced at once by photography. The parks, mud and sand 
are inserted in a tint by transfer from copper after the photo- 
transfer has been laid down onzinc The 6-inch quarter sheet was 
adopted partly for convenience, the size being much more handy 
than that of the full sheet, and parily for acceleration of publica- 
tion, for a quarter sheet can be published as soon as the four 
component I-2500 plans are received, without waiting for the 


sixteen I-2500 plans were placed in position on a screen with 
the proper margins, and a full 6-inch sheet produced from thena 
in one operation. There was a slight distortion towards the 
corners, but I believe this may eventually be overcome. 

The 1-cach Jlap—The MS. map on the scale of 1 inch to 
a mile is produced from the 6-inch maps by the aid of photo- 
graphy. The 6-inch map is printed in light’ blue. ink, and the 
detail that is to appear on the 1-inch map is then penned in 
with black ink, By this means only the details in black appear 
on the reduced photograph which is used by the engraver. 
This reduction also gives the index map to the 1-2500 sheets in 
a 6-inch sheet, which, by the use of stencil-plates, we are able 
to sell coloured for 2¢. One of the most troublesome details 
we have to deal with in producing the 1-inch map is the selec- 
tion of the names and artificial features that are to appear on 
the smaller scale. In the old 1-inch map this difficulty did not 
occur, for the survey was made on the 1-inch or 2-inch scale, 
and the surveyors only showed those features that could pro- 
perly be represented on that scale. The old 1-inch was also a 
military map, and details not of military importance were 
omitted. The new r-inch map is produced by more or less 
mechanical reduction from the 25-inch plans, by men who have 
no personal knowledge of the details on the ground. This led 
at first to the occasional omission of detail, such as clumps of 
trees, which though very prominent on the ground did not 
appear to be so on the large scalemap. To meet this difficulty, 
prints from the reduced photographs are now examined on 
the ground by highly-trained men, who eliminate unim- 
portant detail, and add important features that have accidentally 
been omitted during the process of reduction. The prints are 
also examined on the ground in a more general manner, by am 
officer, and the names that are to appear on the 1-inch map 
are also checked by an officer. In this manner we try te 
insure accuracy, and avoid overcrowding of detail and names, 
and I think the sheets that have been published during the 
last year will bear comparison with the maps of any country. 
It must be remembered, in comparing the English 1-inch map 
with the maps of other countries, that whilst the latter, on scales 
analogous to the 1-inch, are military maps, the military 
character of the I-inch map has had to give way to the civil 
requirements of the State. There is, too, no country in the 
world which is so covered with artificial features, houses, roads, 
railroads, &c., as England; and the representation of even a 
selection of these must overcrowd a map on a small scale. 
There are, it may be remarked, quite as many complaints of 
omissions as of overcrowding, and features which some people 
consider to largely enhance the value of the map are denounced 
by others as useless and disfiguring. 

The old system of engraving the 1-inch map was in the first 
place to engrave all the outline and writing upon a plate of — 
mercantile copper. A matrix was then taken by the electrotype 
process, and from this a duplicate copperplate was made, upon 
which the contours were engraved. This plate was used for 
printing the copies sold in outline, without the hill features. 
The hill features were then added to the original plate. This 
system had one great disadvantage, that whenever a new rail- 
road or road was inserted on the plate the hills were damaged, 
and had to be repaired at great cost, but it had the advantage: 
of requiring only a single printing. The introduction of the 
steam copperplate press has enabled us to bring the following 
system into use, All the outline, including the contours, is now 
engraved on one plate, and the hills on another, and the hil! 
impressions are produced by double printing. The hill plate 
will now never require repairing, and will always preserve the 
character given to it by the original engraver. It is also” 
possible to print the hills in any colour. 

Line engraving is a very slow process, and it is difficult to 
find engravers with sufficient skill and artistic taste to engrave 
the hill features on the 1-inch map. We have, therefore, for 
the last two years been trying to discover some more rapid 
process, and one that should combine on the same map the 
mathematical accuracy of the contours with the pictorial effect 
of hill shading. We have, unfortunately, only been successful: 
to a certain extent, but-the difficulty seems to have been over- 
come by a German publisher, Herr Petters, who has produced 
a very good result froin one of the brush drawings of the 1-inch 
map. Saas Sp 

The question of colour-printing has also been considered, 
and two I-inch sheets have been published in outline; but there- 
has been practically no sale of them, and until a demand arises 
no more will be published. 

The processes of the Survey were described in great detail 
in a series of papers communicated to Engineering in 1888 by 
Captain Sankey, R.E., to which I would refer those who are 
interested in them. A very good general account—of which I 
have largely availed myself—is contained in a lecture given by: 
Major Washington, R.E., at the School of Military Engineering,, 
Chatham. 

There are some points connected with the Survey to which. 
attention may be drawn. The revision of the Survey has un- 
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in many places revision means a re-survey. The necessity for 
a revision has frequently been pointed out by the officers who 
have had charge of the Survey ; but it was not authorised until 
December 1886, and since that date the Department has been 
fully occupied in placing Lancashire and Yorkshire on the 
large scale, and in bringing out new plans of the towns in the 
two counties. The question of revision is purely one of money. 
It is, I think, hardly possible for the Survey Department, with 
its present staff, ever to overtake the heavy arrears, and get the 
map of the country into a normal state ; but those arrears once 
cleared off, it would be a simple matter to revise the country 
once every fifteen years, and town districts oftener. 

In view of a periodical revision I have roughly divided the 
kingdom into revision districts, and as opportunity offers I am 
moving the division offices into centres, which will probably be 
permanent. Thus the division officer at York will, when the 
large scale survey is finished, be given a district comprising 
Vorkshire and other counties, and will be responsible that the 
plans of his district are kept fairly up to date. I propose to 
invite the surveyors of the large towns to place themselves in 
communication with the division officer, and to inform him 
annually of extensive improvements or additions. These would 
be surveyed every two or three years, and transferred to. the 
large negatives which are kept at Southampton. In this 
manner the plans of the large towns would be kept well up to 
date, The planI am adopting will allow no new work to fall 
into arrear; the time when old arrears will be cleared off 
depends entirely upon the annual grant to the Survey. 

The re-survey of Lancashire and Yorkshire has brought to 
light the great changes that have taken place during the forty 
years that have elapsed since the original survey. The 
town area has increased from 80,389 to about 120,000 acres, 
and this necessitates more than 1,coo additional town plans. 
In South Lancashire and South Yorkshire the face of the 
country has been altered to an extraordinary degree. On the 
east coast of Yorkshire the sea has encroached upon the land 
about 215 feet; and in the coal districts there has been a 
general subsidence of the surface over large areas. The area 
of London has nearly doubled, and the survey of the new 
quarters is in itself a work of great magnitude. 

The question of revising the Ordnance Survey plans is thus 
a much larger and more complicated one than is generally 
supposed. There are not only many economical difficulties 
connected with the field work, but also with the reproduction of 
the plans. For instance, in many districts an entirely new 
series of MS. plans will have to be drawn ; in others there will 
be numerous changes in minor detail which will not necessitate 
new plans, but which should appear on impressions issued after 
the revision has taken place. The publication of a revised 
plan means the cancelling of all old impressions in store, a 
rather costly process. 

In the utilisation of the Ordnance Survey maps, the Irish 
Government is quite 25, if not 50, years in advance of England. 
In Ireland townland boundaries and areas, as ascertained and 
shown upon the Ordnance Survey maps, are the legal bounda- 
ries and areas of the townlands, and they can only be altered 
with the sanction of the Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council of 
Ireland. As there are rather more than 62,000 townlands in 
Ireland, averaging a little over 330 acres each, it will be seen 
that that country contains a large number of small, practicable 
and well-defined lines, from which all other divisions, such as 
parishes, baronies, counties, unions and electoral divisions can 
be built up. Disputes as totownland boundaries are unknown. 

The Irish Valuation Acts provide that the Ordnance Sur- 
vey maps are to be used in ascertaining the areas of tenements, 
and a very good system of valuation is in force. The bounda- 
ries of the several holdings were marked on the Ordnance 
Survey maps, and the areas were then computed from the 
maps. The sum of the holdings was made to agree with the 
legal area of the townland shown on the Ordnance Survey 
maps. The cost of the original tenement valuation was 3id. 
per acre, or ro/, a square mile, and this included the marking 
of the tenement boundaries on the Ordnance maps; the com- 
putation of the areas ; the valuation of the land, buildings and 
all other property; the settlement of appeals; and the issue 
of final lists for rating purposes. The time occupied in each 
county from the commencement of the valuation to the issue 
of the valuation list was about two years. In Ireland, too, all 
land is sold in the Land Judges’ Court by the aid of maps pre- 
pared by the Ordnance Survey, and all maps on title-deeds are 
drawn by the Department. 

In England the case is very different. There is a special 
Boundary Division charged with the ascertainment of bound- 
aries, which prepares elaborate reports and maps of all bound- 
aries ; and the area of every parcel is accurately computed 
Yet the boundaries and areas on the Ordnance Survey maps 
are not legal, and the maps are very rarely used for local 
assessment or administrative purposes. The nation deliberately 
undertook this elaborate survey on the ground that no private 
enterprise could accomplish it satisfactorily; and now, after 
spending millions on its production, England hesitates to make. 
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use of itin the manner intended by the able statesmen and 
scientific men upon whose recommendation it was authorised 
by the Government of the day. 

It is hardly necessary to refers to the errors, irregularities and 
inconsistencies of the valuation for local assessment in this 
country, and to the erroneous areas in the rate-books. The 
areas of some parishes in the poor-law return of 1882 are as 
much as from 400 to 1,600 acres less than the true areas ascer- 
tained by the Survey. In one parish an owner is rated for 140 
acres more than he possesses, and another owner for 84 acres 
less. The valuation list, directed by section xiv. of 25 and 26 
Vict. cap. 103, to be made by overseers of parishes, does not 
refer to the Ordnance Survey or its maps, and it may be said 
that, as a rule, the guardians, overseers and rate collectors act 
as if there were no such maps in existence as those of the 
Survey. 

The boundary question is somewhat complicated by the 
powers which the County Councils now possess of making 
orders for the alteration of parish and ward boundaries, with- 
out any provision having been made for mapping and recording 
the changes for the use of Government departments and the 
general public interested. It would seem very desirable that 
the arrangements in Great Britain in regard to boundaries 
should be assimilated to those in Ireland, and also that the 
Ordnance Survey plans should be used for valuation for rating 
purposes. 

The Ordnance Survey maps on smaller scales might also be 
used advantageously as the basis for the preparation of 
statistical maps. The use of these impressions and photo- 
graphy enables us with ease to produce maps with special 
information upon any scale. If, for instance, it were necessary 
to produce a purely military map of the country it would only 
be necessary to pen in, upon a blue impression of the I-inch 
map, the details that were required, and then to photograph it. 

The price at which the Ordnance Survey maps are sold has 
been much criticised, and has been compared unfavourably 
with the prices of foreign maps. This question is a somewhat 
complicated one ; and it is not easy to institute a fair comparison 
between the selling prices of English and foreign maps. For 
instance, in England the map agent receives 33} per cén:, for 
handing the maps over the counter; that is, for every i-inch 
impression sold, the agent receives 4d. of the shilling paid by 
the public; for every 3s. 25-inch map he receives is, He 
receives also 332 per cent. on the cost of colouring: thus, if a 
town plan costs 10s. to colour, 5s, has to be added to this for 
the agent. This, in itself, is a heavy tax on the English maps ; 
and it may be added that the paper on which the English 
maps are printed is much superior to that used abroad. As 
regards the actual cost of production, I believe England can 
compare favourably with foreign countries. - 

Since January 1, 1885, the sale of Ordnance Survey maps 
has been entrusted to the Stationery Office, The Director- 
General of the Survey carries out the survey and manufacture 
of the maps; and there his functions and responsibilities cease, 
As regards the disposal of the maps, he susplies the Stationery 
Office with such maps as it requires for sale, all arrangements 
for sale resting with that Department. 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 


HE fourth ordinary general meeting of the members of the 
ab Egypt Exploration Fund was held on Friday afternoon 
in the hall of the Zoological Society. The president, Sir John 
Fowler, K.C.M.G., occupied the chair. 

Mr. Grueber, the hon. treasurer, read his report, which 
stated that the balance-sheet which it was his duty to submit 
to them that day marked another period of financial prosperity 
in the annals of the fund. This was due, as before, to the great 
organising powers’ and unremitting exertions of their hon. 
secretary and vice-president, Miss Edwards ; to the continued 
brilliant services of their hon. treasurer for America (the Rev. 
W. C. Winslow), and also to the hearty co-operation of the 
several local hon. secretaries. The total expenditure for the 
year 1889-90 was 2,250/. 6s. 8d, and the total receipts during 
the corresponding period were 3,283/. 85. 1od On July 31, 
1899, there was a cash balance of 3,626/. 15s. It was fortunate 
that he was able to show such a large balance, for the fact must 
not be lost sight of that the fund had entered upon what pro- 
mised to be a successful, but, at the same time, a costly under- 
taking—the archzeological survey of Egypt. Acting upon the 
information contained in Mr. Griffith’s paper, read at the last 
annual meeting, the Council had appointed Mr. Percy E. 
Newberry and Mr. Fraser to carry out the work, In that 
special item of expenditure the Council had already incurred a 
liability of nearly 500/, Taking this in conjunction with M. 
Naville’s expenses, who was carrying out excavations on two 
sites, he had little doubt that there would be a larger expendi- 
ture during the present than in any previous year. The rep xt 
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Miss Amelia B. Edwards (the hon. secretary) said that 
there were no explorations last year, owing to the illness of 
M. Naville, who nevertheless went to Egypt, surveyed the 
ground, and paved the way for this year’s work. M. Naville 
started for Egypt this year in the first week of January, and 
for about three weeks he had been at work upon the mounds of 
Ahnas, which were very large, There was also an extensive 
necropolis there. So far there had not been any great results. 
The tombs had apparently been rifled in ancient times, and 
used for burial by the Romans. Acting with the approval and 
support of the director of the Ghizeh Museum, Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Newberry began work in December last in the southern 
part of the province of Minieh, in the Mudiriyeh of Minieh, 
Upper Egypt, a district peculiarly rich in sepulchral monu- 
ments of the Twelfth Dynasty, including the recently-mutilated 
tombs of Berscheh and Beni-Hasan, and the celebrated Speos 
Artemidos. It was hoped that Mr. Fraser and Mr. Newberry 
might complete their survey of this district during their first 
and second seasons; and that by the close of their second 
campaign they would have measured and planned the monu- 
ments, copied and photographed the inscriptions, sculptures 
and wall-paintings, and taken note of all the depredations 
which had recently been committed, to the grief and indigna- 
tion of Europe. Thus, an exact record would for the first time 
be made of the existing antiquities belonging to at least one 
section of the map of Egypt, and an authoritative standard of 
reference would be obtained wherewith to collate and correct 
such errors as had inevitably crept into inscriptions copied and 
published at an earlier period, when photography was not em- 
ployed. These young workers had been recently joined by Mr. 
Blackden, an artist, who was occupied in colouring some of 
the more important of their tracings. Miss Edwards referred 
to the great success of the work on Bubastis, and to the steady 
demand for the sale of memoirs. Twenty-four more public 
libraries had subscribed during the past year, including South 
Kensington Museum, and the libraries of Fitzwilliam Museum, 
Queen’s College, St. John’s College and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. The fund had derived the most important support 
from America, and Dr. Winslow’s efforts and success were 
worthy of the admiration of all friends of the cause of the 
exploration of Egypt. 

The meeting concluded with votes of thanks to the hon. 
secretary and the chairman. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S CHURCH. 


HE restorations which have been carried on in the ancient 
church of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Aston Webb, now include the southern transept, 
and the reopening of this portion of the fabric has been fixed 
for Saturday, March 14. The Bishop of London will officiate 
on the occasion. As space in the church is limited; admission 
will be by tickets, which are to be obtained by application to 
the rector, the Rev. B. Savory, 20 King Street, West. Smith- 
field. Now that the scaffolding has been removed from the 
interior, the fine Norman work, both early and late, which has 
been brought to light in the course“of these restorations is seen 
to great advantage, for on the removal of the modern plaster in 
which the arches of the south transept were embedded, the old 
work was fortunately found to be intact, and almost as sharp in 
its details as when first erected. In two places the original 
coloured plaster used by the Norman architects to cover their 
rubble work is still visible. The interior of the south transept, 
however, cannot be inspected by the public until after the re- 
opening ceremony. 


GLASGOW ARCHA-OLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


he monthly meeting of this Society was held last week. 
Mr. John Honeyman, the president, was chairman, 


The Sarcophagus in Glasgow Cathedral, 

The President said :—Before proceeding with the business 
on the card, I am desirous of making a brief explanation, 
and as the necessity for this explanation arises partly from the 
circumstance that my remarks on recent alterations in the 
choir of the cathedral were incorrectly reported, I shall feel 
greatly obliged to the reporters if they will give this equal 
publicity. When I saw the report in the newspapers I was 
very much tempted to correct it, but I have a great dis- 
inclination to bother the public with things of this sort. Now, 
however, I am not only able in a word or two to set the matter 
right, but also to give some fresh reliable information. You 
will, I dare say, remember that I was reported to have said that 
on removing the wooden floor in the choir I had discovered 
a brick sarcophagus, built 9 inches shorter than it was intended 
to be, into which the British workmen had been carelessly 
allowed to thrust the remains of the skeletons of bishops, whose 


tombs near the high altar had been ruthlessly cleared away, 
and that this nineteenth-century cist was full of these 
bones. The impression produced by the report was that all 
this was ascertained fact; whereas I merely referred to 
it as a possibility or at most a probability suggested by 
the isolated and very appropriate position of the chamber 
for such a purpose. Three sides and the top were entirely 
exposed to view, and were without openings, but the west 
end was not entirely cleared, as it came within a few 
inches of the west boundary of the area on which I had to 
operate, and I would not have gone beyond that limit or 
disturbed any stone and lime within it without the express 
sanction of Mr. Robertson, of H.M. Office of Works. I there- 
fore took care to tell you that I had not looked into the 
chamber, and did not know what it contained. Well, I have 
just ascertained within the last few days that, without my know- 
ledge or consent, some one else did get a brick knocked out of 
the end of it, and looked in, when he discovered—what would 
rather have staggered the worthy bishops about whose bones we 
have been so solicitous—a large coil of hot-water pipes! Our 
hypothetical sarcophagus vanishes, and the shades of the 
British workmen which have been under a cloud for a few 
weeks may look their neighbours in the face again. But the 
question will recur—What was done with the sepulchral 
remains which once rested near the east end of the choir? I 
must express regret that I should, even hypothetically, have 
imputed any blame to those in charge of the work. They are 
probably no more among us, but I feel that it is only proper 
that I should make the matter as clear as possible. 


Antiquities of Burghead. 

Dr. Jas. Macdonald read the third and concluding paper of 
a series on “The History and Antiquities of Burghead.” In 
this communication he connected what may be learned from its. 
antiquities with the few notices of Burghead to be met with in 
the Sagas and in our own ancient chronicles, so as to present 
an outline of its probable history. He first discussed at some 
length the question whether it was the Winged Camp of the 
geographer Claudius Ptolemzus, indicating that either the 
Cluny Hills, Ferres or the Doune of Relugas are sites that 
more completely answer the conditions. It is in connection 
with its ecclesiastical antiquities that the first reliable data are 
to be got regarding the history of Burghead. As early at least 
as the seventh century a Columban church was planted on the 
headland. Previous to that it had been a stronghold of the 
northern Picts, then Pagans, worshipping the powers of nature 
as represented by such objects as fire, water, animals or trees, 
to which these powers were supposed to give life and force. A 
survival of this worship has come down to our own day in the 
burning of the clavie, while the bulls, incised on stone and the 
rock-cut wall may with considerable probability be read as 
memorials of the same creed that a purer faith had failed 
wholly to eradicate. The Christian Church was destroyed by 
the Norsemen at the time they were also Pagans. There is 
some ground for believing that the Torfness of the Sagas is 
Burghead, though that Norse berg has had another site assigned 
to it. After being for four centuries the most important strong- 
hold on the southern shore of the Moray Firth, if not in the 
north of Scotland, Burghead ceased to be a place of arms when 
the country was secure against an invader coming by sea. Its 
once formidable defences were allowed to become ruins, and 
finally the greater part of them were swept away in 1809 in the 
course of improvements then carried out on the harbour. At 
the close of the meeting a model of the clavie, made by Mr. 
Thos. Ross, Burghead, was exhibited and excited much 
interest. 

The Roman Wall. 

Mr. William Jolly submitted some “ Notes on the Recent 
Excavations in the Roman Wall in Croy Hill and Barr Hill, 
near Kilsyth,” which have roused much interest among archzeo- 
logists and been visited by the society; another excursion 
being proposed for Saturday first to the same locality to see 
further sections excavated on Barr Hill by Mr. Park, the factor 
there. Eighteen sections had been made in all across the 
mound or agger of the rampart, several of them deep, and all 
interesting, revealing points in its structure which would modify 
former opinion, and are at present subject of controversy. 
Sketches of the wall, sections and detailed lists of the diggings 
were shown. There had been revealed at the base of the mound 
a remarkable stone structure, 14 feet wide, and carefully 
bottomed between the kerbs with broken stones, above which 
the mound itself consisted of a series of layers of very fine 
earths and clays, which were almost without a single pebble. 
This stone structure was continuous all along the rampart, and 
its meaning and purpose had been and still were matters of 
dispute. The rampart had previously been thought to have 
been formed of the rough materials dug out of the great ditch 
which runs along its north side, 40 feet wide.and 20 feet deep, 
whereas it was found to be a carefully composed structure of 
fine materials generally brought from a distance, and the rain- 
part not at the edge of the ditch, but from 16 to 28 feet cistart 
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to the south, Culverts for water across the mould had also 
been made where needed, and one of these had been exposed 
formed of freeston2 sides covered at top like a drain. Old 
statements as to height, breadth and composition of the ram- 
part would require to be modified—its original height, shape 
and composition being as yet and now perhaps for ever un- 
known, Mr. Jolly discussed the various opinions regarding ths 
structure of the rampart, and came to the conclusion that 
further investigations were necessary, which the society should 
windertake and systematically carry out. 

Dr. David Murray exhibited an old dagger, with French 
ascription, from Dumbarton Castle. 


THE ARTISTS’ CORPS. 


f fee annual dinner and distribution of prizes of the Artists’ 

Rifles (the 20th Middlesex) were held on Saturday night 
at the Criterion Restaurant, when Colonel Edis, who presided, 
was supported by General Philip Smith, commanding the home 
district, Colonel Stracey, commanding the Scots Guards, and a 
large gathering of officers, members of the corps and visitors. 
Colonel Edis, in addressing those present, stated that there had 
been a vecy slight falling off in the strength of the regiment 
during the year, and that they were nine men deficient as com- 
pared with the previous year. He relied upon the men indi- 
vidually to help him in the future to recruit the regiment up to 
its full strength; and he stated, amidst cheers, that he con- 
sidered it the duty of every loyal Englishman, who felt respect 
for his country, to.at least make himself sufficiently acquainted 
with military work to take a part in the defence of his country 
if necessity arose. The neglect of the authorities in regard to 
the provision of ranges made it quite wonderful, to his mind, 
that the Volunteers were able to maintain their shooting as 
they did. He referred in terms of regret to the retirement of 
the adjutant, Captain Gore Browne, and welcomed the new 
adjutant, Captain Lamb. General Philip Smith and Colonel 
Stracey also addressed the men. The “Colonel’s Prize,” for 
“the greatest percentage of marksmen and first-class shots, was 
‘handed to Captain Davidson for the D company. The Hartley 
Challenge Cup and Champion Jewel was presented to Private 
Willett of the C company, who was also honoured as the 
vmarksman of the battalion. 


MODEL DWELLINGS IN LONDON, AND 
OVERCROWDING ON _ SPACE.* 


1 Braces year in London a larger number of people are 
being housed in blocks of model dwellings. At the pre- 
‘sent time about 20,000 people are housed in the buildings of 
the Peabody Trust, and about 30,000 in the buildings of the 
Improved Industrial Dwellings Company. These are two of 
the largest associations owning buildings in London, but there 
are many other blocks of model dwellings belonging to other 
companies and private individuals. 

The crowding on space which these lofty blocks entails is 
at once understood when it is stated that in such dwellings 
4n London the number of inhabitants per acre averages 
4,200, or nearly 30 times the number per acre. for the 
metropolis as a whole. Dr. Farr, many years ago, pointed out 
the relationship which existed between density of population 
and a high death-rate. We now know that such a relationship 
is not invariable, and the statistics of certain of the large com- 
panies and charitable trusts owning numerous blocks of artisan 
dwellings in London, show that a certain amount of crowding 
on space is permissible if the dwellings are well designed, 
well constructed and well ventilated, and that a fair standard 
-of health is maintained under such circumstances. 

In return for the closer aggregation which the inmates of 
anodel dwellings are subjected to, they get generally a superior 
accommodation in rooms, in sanitary conveniences, in facilities 
for washing their bodies and clothes, in freedom from street 
noises, and in enclosed courtyards where the children can play 
free from the dangers of crowded streets. Whilst many very 
satisfactory blocks of model dwellings have been erected by 
such bodies as the Improved Industrial Dwellings Company, 
the Peabody Donation Fund, the Commissioners of Sewers, 
some of the railway companies, &c., there are still a considerable 
number now existing which are models only of what is bad in 
design and undesirable in arrangement. < 

In this paper it will be necessary to restrict myself to one 
‘aspect only of the subject, namely, the outside air-space and 
ventilation of the blocks, as bearing most directly on the 
question of overcrowding on space. I examined recently some 
piraliel rows of blocks of model dwellings in Shoreditch. The 
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buildings are five storeys in height, and front upon streets only 
19 feet wide. Between the backs of the blocks is a courtyard 
only 12 feet in width. The rooms on the two lower floors of 
these dwellings, which are let as separate tenements, are nearly 
dark even at midday in winter, and are entirely cut off from 
any wholesome current of air. These dwellings are by no 
means isolated specimens, and instances might be multiplied 


-from all over the metropolis of lofty blocks placed close together, 
and surrounding on all sides scanty courtyards, which con-— 


stitute immensely tall and narrow shafts or wells from which 
the inner rooms of the blocks derive all their light and air. In 
many cases that I have seen I have had no hesitation in con- 
demning these tenements as unfit for human habitation by 
reason of want of light and air. The reason for this crowding 
of lofty buildings on inadequate sites is, of course, that the 
cleared land in the more central parts of London is so valuable, 
that unless.a very large number of persons are housed on the 
site, the owner does not realise the profits he thinks himself 
entitled to. 

At the present day in London a builder who had bought 
land cleared of buildings erected before i882, could build 
blocks of model dwellings of any height up to 90 feet, provided 
the street was laid out before 1862, and could then build 
parallel blocks behind them of any height up to go feet, and 
separated from the first blocks by a number of wells 20 feet 
by 10 feet at the bottom, the front and back blocks being 
attached to each other back to back, except where the wells 
intervened, there being necessarily one well for each set of 
tenements divided from its neighbours by party walls (Metro- 
politan Building Act, 1855, Section 27). Not only would there 
be nothing to prevent a builder perpetrating such a building 
enormity as this, but the wells of 200 square feet could be 
covered by sheds extending as high as the ceiling of the ground- 
floor storey. : 

We have, then, considerable reason to be grateful that 
greater advantage has not been taken of the absence of any 
sufficient requirements in London for open space . around 
dwellings by the private individuals and companies who have 
undertaken the erection of artisans’ dwellings. A great many 
faulty dwellings and blocks, obstructive of air and light, do 
exist, but matters might very well, in the absence of all reason- 
able restrictions, have been very much worse. 

Many model buildings now exist providing tenements 
absolutely unfit for human habitation by reason of want of light 
and air, and there is nothing to prevent the continued erection 
of such buildings and their even closer crowding as land becomes 
year by year more and more valuable. “Ze 

The operation of the Housing of the Working Classes Act 
is likely to increase and perpetuate the evil in this way, viz. 
that houses closed and subsequently demolished by the action 
of the vestry alone will very likely be replaced on the old site 
or sites by model dwellings of a bad kind; for section 34 of 
Part Il. of the Act is too vague in its terms to be of much use 
to prevent the erection of such structures. The section reads :— 
“Where a building has been so taken down and removed, no 
house or other building or erection which will be dangerous or 
injurious to health shall be erected on all or any part of the site 
of such building; and if any house, building or erection is 
erected contrary to the provisions of this section, the local 
authority may at any time order the owner thereof to abate the 
same, and in the event of non-compliance with the order, may 
at the expense of the owner abate or alter the same.” Of 
course if the owner demolishes of his own accord without 
waiting for the vestry’s order, this section does not apply at all. 

With regard to the unhealthy areas cleared by the action of 
the London County Council and compulsorily acquired, there 
is no reason to fear that the evils got rid of will be replaced 
by others for which they are intended to provide a remedy. 
The County Council, in the case of the Boundary Street area 
in Bethnal Green, will only sell the land under certain condi- 
tions. ‘These conditions are that the blocks of dwellings to be 
erected shall not exceed 4o feet in height (four storeys), and 
that parallel blocks shall be separated from each other by an 
open space clear from the ground of at least 4o feet in width 
(the height of the buildings), The new streets will be 40 feet 
in width, and the blocks will run almost due north and south, 
so as to admit the maximum amount of light to all the tene- 
ments equally. The courtyards between the blocks will be 
left, too, entirely open at each end, unobstructed by any cross 
buildings. Of course the land sold under these conditions 
cannot fetch anything like the price which would accrue if sold 
free from restrictions. Hence the cost of the scheme to the 
ratepayers. A precedent having been created in this respect 
by the present London County Council, we may well hope that 
future Councils will not depart from it. It is far better in every 
way that the present generation should provide the proper 
remedy for the evils in housing which it finds to exist, and not 
leave a further legacy of sanitary neglect to future generations, 
which they may well find more difficult even to cope with than 
the present population does with}those handed down by its 
predecessors, = bs ae : 


— 
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+ 'F An opportunity will be afforded this year, let us hope, of 
rectifying the disability so long cast upon the metropolis. In 
the Public Health Act for London, which is to consolidate and 
amend all existing metropolitan sanitary legislation, a clause 
should be inserted giving the County Council power to frame 
and enforce by-laws for all new buildings, “ with respect to the 
sufficiency of the space about buildings to secure a free circula- 
tion of air, and with respect to the ventilation of buildings.” 
The by-laws, when made, would have to be confirmed by the 
Secretary of State, and then London would stand very much on 
the same footing as regards its new buildings as the hitherto 
more fortunate provincial towns. 

Five cities, Manchester, Brighton, Birmingham, Liverpool 
and Newcastle, have probably done more than any other towns 
in this country in clearing unhealthy areas and providing for 
the erection of improved dwellings for the industrial classes, 
Glasgow excluded, but Glasgow has not at present any by-laws 
bearing on this question. The by-laws of Brighton and Man- 
chester are founded very closely upon the model by-laws of the 
Local Government Board, but those of Brighton actually require 
more open space than is suggested by the Local Government 
Board as desirable. The Birmingham by-laws are similar, but 
there is the very important limitation of the regulations to 
houses, the net rateable annual value of which will not exceed 
20/7, Consequently, model dwellings will be excluded from the 
application of the by-laws, as the rateable annual value of a 
block of tenements included between two party walls would far 
exceed the 20/. limit. There is also a clause in the Birmingham 
by-laws which the Local Government Board very rightly objects 
to on principle, namely, the discretionary power on the part of 
the Town Council to modify the application of the by-laws in 
particular instances, thereby introducing an element of uncer- 
tainty prejudicial to the carrying out of the regulations, and 
exposing the Town Council to charges of unfairness in its 
Gealings with individuals. It should also be noted that a 
possible considerable sacrifice of property is made a reason 
for not enforcing the regulations. These limitations are con- 
tained in the older by-laws of 1876, and are not in those of 
1887, and it is very probable that the Local Government Board 
refused to sanction them when reintroduced into the new 
by-laws for 1887; hence the retention of these clauses in the 
form of an appendix to the new by-laws. 

The Liverpool by-laws provide for a less open space in the 
rear of new domestic buildings, and exclusively belonging to 
them, than is sanctioned by the Local Government Board, and 
allows 9 feet of the prescribed minimum width to be taken 
into account from an adjoining street. In certain cases also 
the open space may be at the side, and not in the rear of the 
house. In most by-laws the height of the house is to be 
measured from the ground level to the level of half the vertical 
height of the roof, or to the top of the parapet, whichever is 
the higher ; but in Liverpool the height of the back wall from 
the ground to the eaves of the roof need only be taken into 
account. It is preferable to measure the open space in front 
of the house to the centre of the street, as is done in Brighton 
and Liverpool ; otherwise the sacrifice of land falls only upon 
the owner, who rebuilds first on one side of a street of less 
width than 24 feet, and the owner of the opposite houses retains 
his original line of frontage when his turn comes to rebuild. 

The Newcastle-upon-Tyne by-laws are very deficient, as 
there is no regulation for a minimum open space in front of a 
house, nor for the depth of open space in the rear according to 
the height of the building. The limitations also practically 
restrict the amount of open space to be left in the rear of new 
dwellings upon old sites to what existed prior to the passing of 
the Acts, and the regulation for preventing the building over 
open spaces in the rear of old buildings is bad in law if included 
in by-laws for new buildings, as such regulations are z/tra vires 
oe included in such by-laws, as the case of Tucker v. Rees 
shows. 


EGYPTIAN ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES. 


HE following details are supplied by the Z7zes corre- 
spondent respecting the recent remarkable find at Deir 
Elbahiri :— 

The site of the discovery is east of the Temple of Queen 
Fatasou, in a small spot previously undisturbed, amidst the 
excavations made by the late Mariette Bey and Brugsch Pasha. 
A well-shaft of 15 metres leads to a doorway blocked with 
large stones, opening on a gallery 73 metres long, whence a 
staircase descending 5+ metres conducts one to a lower gallery 
2 metres in length, both lying north and south. The lower 
gallery gives access to two mortuary chambers, four and two 
metres square respectively. 5 

At the top of the staircase is a transverse gallery, 54 metres 
long, lying east and west, the object of which is unknown. ‘The 
total underground area is about 153 metres, excavated in the 
limestone rock to over 65 feet below the surface. The same 
disorder reigned amongst the contents cf the tombs as was 
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found when the famous royal mummies were discovered nine 
years ago. Sarcophagi were piled upon sarcophagi, and along- 
side were boxes, baskets of flowers, statuettes, funereal offer- 
ings and boxes crammed with papyri: There is every indica- 
tion that the place, though originally constructed as a vast 
tomb, was chosen for hurried concealment in time of tumult. 

Some of the exteriors of the mummy cases are unusually. 
richly decorated with religious subjects, carefully depicted ; 
others of large size enclose mummies in a broken condition, 
and were apparently procured hastily, as the spaces for the 
occupants’ names are left unwritten upon. 

The contents of the papyri are as yet unknown, but hopes 
are entertained that the writings are of permanent historical 
interest, and have been thus hidden to avoid destruction. The 
mummies are priests and priestesses of Ammon, Anubis, Seti, 
Mentou and Queen Aahhotep, numbering 163, the latest be- 
longing to the twenty-first dynasty. Seventy-five papyri were 
found in boxes in the form of statuettes of Osiris. Each 
mummy is also expected to contain more or less valuable 
manuscripts. The collection is e7 voufe in barges by the Nile, 
and will probably reach Cairo in a few cays. 


Saracenic Architecture. 


S1r,—I have altered the heading for this correspondence, 
as we have done with the Fire-worshippers, and are concerned 
only with the art of the believers in Allah. Mr. Spiers seems 
to me to be slowly, but not less surely, coming within measur- 
able distance of a Saracenic portico. In Zhe Architect of 
January 16 he said, “ There is no such thing.” In your last issue, 
February 20, he says, “The throne-rooms of the kings of 
Persia consist of a series of wooden columns carrying a flat 
roof.” What then were these, I may ask, but porticoes, for 
they were open to the external air on one or more sides? I 
now note (February 20) that he tries to reduce the strength of 
his assertion—* there is no such thing as a Saracenic portico” 
—by sundry qualifications and irrelevant statements. Firstly 
he says, “I was referring to stone-and-brick constructions 
only ;” secondly, ‘‘ The throne-rooms were in wood, and never 
exceeded 30 feet in height ;” and lastly, “ They are more likely 
to have been derived from the throne-rooms at Persepolis and 
Susa.” In reply, I say that (1) materials have nothing to do 
with this question of a Saracenic portico; (2) that neither 
has greater or less dimension ; and (3) that it is of no import- 
ance whether these throne-rooms or porticoes had an 
Achzemenian or Sassanian origin. 

The long and short of the matter is that the climate of 
Persia rendered porticoes necessary. They can be traced in the 
architecture of the country for more than 2,090 years, and never 
disappeared with a change of dynasty or religion. The Chehel 
Minar, or Forty Pillars at Persepolis, set up by the Ache menians, 
appears to have established a partiality for columnar architec- 
ture amongst the Persians that came to them ever afterwards 
as naturally as their mother’s milk, and accordingly we have 
the record of Sassanian columns at Ctesiphon, and the beautiful 
example of a Saracenic portico of eighteen lofty pillars given by 
Pascal Coste in his “ Monuments de la Perse,” plate 33, and 
Mr. Benjamin’s book on “Modern Persia” shows that the 
predilection still exists. If Mr. Spiers will take the trouble to 
refer to Persian authorities he will find plenty of “ high-pitched 
roofs” and even “spires.” The mausoleum erected by Haroun- 
al-Raschid for his favourite wife Zobeide at Bagdad is sur- 
mounted by one in white marble, cut like a fir-cone, and they 
abound near Ispahan.—Yours truly, H. TRAVIS. 


Heating Swimming Baths. ; 

SIR,—We have read with some interest the letter of Mr. 
C. H. Rosher, C.E., which appears in your issue of the 6th 
inst., commenting upon that part of Mr. Seth-Smith’s paper.on 
‘* Polytechnic Institutes” which relates to the above subject, 
and are pleased to find ourselves in general accord with his 
views, but desire with your permission to make one or two 
remarks more especially with reference to the last paragraph of 
his letter. Mr. Rosher appears to suggest, although he does 
not Say so in so many words, that the apparatus fitted up by us 
at the Bt. George’s Parish Baths, in Buckingham Palace Road, 
is not efficient, although he practically admits that it is rapid in 
action. Now we are not quite certain what Mr. Rosher means 
by efficiency, and we shall be glad if he will state clearly what 
he implies by the term. In our view, the word may be used in 
two sensés. First, the ordinary or popular one; that is, as 
expressing whether a given apparatus is or is not efficient or 
able to perform certain duty proper and well : and secondly, the 
scientific one ; that is, as expressing whether it is able to. per- 
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form its duty economically as compared with some theoretical 
standard or other practical example actually in existence. If 
Mr. Rosher uses the term in its first sense, will he venture to 
say that the apparatus in question will not perform its duty pro- 
perly and well? If he uses the term in its second sense, we 
would ask him to give particulars and locality of an apparatus 
doing similar work more economically than the apparatus at 
St. George’s Baths. 

Mr. Rosher says these baths are provided with a luxuriant 
amount of boiler power. As a matter of fact there are four 
boilers ; but they are only used two at a time, namely, one for 
hot water and one for high-pressure steam, and the other two 
are spare, kept in readiness for immediate use in the event of 
accident to the other two, or while they are being cleaned out. 
There can be no doubt that the Commissioners have done 
wisely in having spare boilers and ample power to cope with 
any sudden demand that may be thrown upon the resources of 
the establishment. 

Mr. Rosher says that a method of heating a swimming bath 
to be efficient should (irrespective of boiler-power or rapidity of 
heating) possess certain advantages which he enumerates. 

The first of these is that the evaporative efficiency 
(? power) of the boilers should be effective in heating the bath. 
We quite agree with this self-evident proposition. 

The second is that live steam should not be blown into the 
bath, and the heating process should be noiseless. We submit 
that it is impossible to find a more efficient or economical 
method of heating large quantities of water than by blowing 
live steam into it, and which, in our system, is done before 
delivery into the swimming bath, the process being practically 
noiseless. 

The third is that the water in the bath should be of uniform 
temperature, and that that result should be obtained without 
“raking.” Absolutely uniform temperature throughout a large 
bath is hardly to be expected, but we claim that by the circula- 
tion system used by us the temperature is quite sufficiently 
uniform for all purposes, and that too without “ raking.” 

The fourth is that there should be no steam or vapour rising 
from the surface of the water during the heating process or at 
any other time. This is a point largely dependent upon tem- 
perature and atmospheric conditions. Heated water will give off 
vapour at any temperature. If the ambient air is dry it will 
absorb the vapour as fast as it is given off, and the vapour will 
be invisible, but if the ambient air be already charged with 
moisture and will not take up any more, the vapour then 
becomes visible. These are physical facts that no particular 
method of heating can alter, so that with the present state of 
knowledge it is useless to say that there should be no steam or 
vapour arising, because under all conditions it will and must 
rise.—Yours faithfully, H. Younc & Co. 

Eccleston Iron Works, Pimlico, London : 

February 1891. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Helmsley.—Earl Feversham’s mansion at Duncombe Park, 
near Helmsley, which was destroyed by fire in January 1879, is 
to be rebuilt. It is intended to rebuild on the lines of the old 
mansion, which was a noble structure designed by Sir John 
Vanbrugh and built in 1718 by Wakefield, of Easingwold, with 
additional wings erected in 1844-46 from-designs by Sir Charles 
Barry. The great hall and saloon were magnificent examples 
of architecture, and only two years before the disastrous fire 
the ceiling of the former was restored at great expense 
by the noble earl from designs by Sir George Gilbert 
Scott. |The new house will be pretty much on the same 
lines as the old mansion, and will be in what is known 
as the Classic Renaissance style of architecture. The design 
is from the plans of Mr. Young, architect, and the contract for 
erection has been let to Messrs. W. & J. Kirkwood, builders, of 
Edinburgh. The estimated cost is 30,0002,, and the probable 
time of rebuilding about eighteen months. The north and south 
wings of the old mansion were, it will be remembered, saved 
from the flames, and these are to be retained in almost their old 
condition. It will be “fireproof” throughout, the whole of the 
floors being laid on steel and iron joists or girders, which will be 
embedded in concrete. The fine portico at the east front (which 
is standing now) is to be replaced with one in similar style, and 
carved pediment over it. This leads into the grand hall (which, 
with the large saloon, will again be striking features of the 
mansion), 40 feet by 4o feet in extent and 38 feet in height, and 
to be finished with stone dressing and carving—instgad of 
plaster, as in the old hall—surrounded by lofty Corinthian 
columns, with ornamented capitals. Over all the arched doors 
will be handsome carved stonework, and here and in the grand 
saloon will be replaced all that was spared of the handsome and 
valuable statuary that was in the old mansion at the time of 
the fire. The grand saloon will be go feet by 25 feet, and will 
be decorated in plasterwork. The large and handsome dining- 
room, 38 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 6 inches, will be at the north- 


east corner of the mansion; the drawing-room, of similar 
dimensions, at the opposite end, and the earl’s private rooms in 
the north-west corner. The chief staircase will be of handsome 
carved oak, the other of stone, and of goodly dimensions. The 
chapel will be in the north-west corner of the mansion, on the 
first floor, and will be 35 feet 6 inches by 24 feet 6 inches in 
extent. Ample provision is made on the upper floors for 
sleeping and other accommodation, and the mansion through- 
out will be fitted with all the latest and best improvements in 
domestic architecture and comfort. Mahogany, teak and 
lighter woods will be used for decorative purposes, and the 
building itself will be of freestone, quarried on Earl Feversham’s 
own estate at Bilsdale and Farndale. 
laying took place on Tuesday, the 17th. 


GENERAL. 


The Berlin Interaational Exhibition will contain several 
English works, pictures having already been promised by Sir 
J. Millais, Sir F. Leighton, and Messrs. Watts, Pettie, H. 
Moore, Ouless, Wimperis, Collier, Alma-Tadema, Walter 
Crane, Orrock and Marcus Stone ; and sculpture by Messrs. 
Ford, Simmonds, Gilbert and Thornycroft. 

The Spring Art Exhibition was opened at Southport in 
the Atkinson Art Galleryon Monday. The number of pictures 
hung amounts to 866. ; 

_ Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, architects, of Leeds, have 
just completed plans for new premises for the Yorkshire Penny 
Bank, to be erected in Leeds. 

Mr. J. A. Berrington will read a paper on “ Foundations” 
at the meeting of the Liverpoo! Architectural Society on Monday, 
the 2nd prox. oa 
_ & Paper on ‘The Subterranean Water in the Chalk Forma- 
tion of the Upper Thames, and its relation to the Supply of 
London,” will be read by Mr. J. T. Harrison at the meeting 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers on Tuesday, March 4. 

The Archbishop of Cauterbury has accepted the presi- 
dency of the Palestine Exploration Fund, of which the late 
Archbishop of York was the president from the foundation of 
the society in 1865 to his death. rns 

A Residence for the Bishop of Wakefield is about to be 
erected at a cost of 10,000/. 

The Duke of Norfolk, K.G., has undertaken to pay for 
the works in connection with a water supply for Arundel, at a 
cost of 5,000/. 

A Collection of Paintings by Dutch and Flemish masters, 
lent by Lord Clinton-Hope, may now be seen at the South 
Kensington Museum, These pictures formed part of the 
Hope Collection. In 1839 they descended to Mr. Henry 
Thomas Hope, by whose widow they were about 23 years since 
exhibited for some months in the same Museum, 

M™. Alphand, the Director of the Municipal Works of 
Paris, is to be the successor of the late Baron Haussmann in 
the Académie des Beaux-Arts. 

The American Economic Association have contributed 
soo dols. for prizes for the first and second best essays on the 


“ Housing of the Poor in American Cities,” the first prize to be - 


300 dols. and the second prize 200 dols. 

_ The Orkney Free Presbytery have approved of the 
pians for the rebuilding of the Free Church at Stromness, and 
the work will proceed forthwith. The estimated total cost is. 
about 1,500/, . 

The Trustees of the Scott Monument, Edinburgh, have 
unanimously agreed to petition against the Caledonian Railway: 
scheme for a tunnel along Princes’ Street. 

The Surveyors’ Institution meet on March 2, when the 
adjourned discussion on the paper read by Mr. A. A, Hudson 
at the last meeting, on “ Recent Legislation as to Buildings and: 
Streets in London,” will be resumed. 

Plans have been prepared for a children’s ward which Mr. 
Joseph Ruston, formerly member for Lincoln, has offered to 
provide in connection with the Lincolnshire County Hospital. 

At a Meeting lately held of the master painters and deco- 
rators of Manchester and Salford, it was decided to reorganise 
the Master Painters and Plasterers’ Association, and Mr. J. 
Higson was appointed secretary. 

Sanction has been given by the Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court to General Booth to make alterations to the 
Princess’s Theatre, Nicolson Street, recently acquired for the 
Salvation Army. It is proposed to remove the present floors, 
galleries and stairs, and reconstruct the interior to accommodate 
from 1,000 to 1,200 people. The floor, which is now 6 or 8 feet 
below the level of the street, is to be brought up to the level. 
An extensive platform, with officers’-room, band-room, and 
other retiring rooms off it, is to occupy the place of the stage. 
Messrs. George Beattie & Son, architects, George Street, pre- 
pared the plans, 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THE exhibition of the painter-etchers in the Water- 
Colour Society’s Gallery is most interesting. One of the 
walls is occupied with a collection of plates from TuRNER’s 
“Liber Studiorum,” which reveal his infinite capacity for 
taking trouble. Although the men who worked in mezzo- 
tint were competent in’ almost every case, TURNER himself 
prepared an etching which not only forms the foundation for 
their work but imparts a character to it which the engravers, 
if left to themselves, could not attain. The changes in the 
mezzotinting also denote his efforts to produce results that 
would be satisfactory to himself, while he must have known 
that the public would be as well satisfied with the original 
states of the plates. If nothing else were in the room 
‘TURNER’S mezzotints would well repay many visits. But it 
must be said that the plates by the members of the society 
-are not unworthy of the companionship of TuRNER’s work. 
‘Such etching as is seen in the room deserves approval, and 
it is no wonder the art has made its way, for many of the 
plates are preferable to the costly drawings commonly seen 
in exhibitions. . Among the two hundred and sixty-four 
works there are few which show any of that freakishness 
which is the etcher’s chief temptation. Mr. Srranc, no 
doubt, takes too much pains to produce ugly faces, but the 
power he shows condones peculiarities, which, it is to be 
hoped, will pass away. His vigour and fertility are remark- 
able. Mr. Finnis, of Liverpool, is in force this year, and 
his works are notable for the strength shown in_ his 
grappling with difficult subjects. His MJargin of Rydal is 
the finest work in the room. Mr. A. H. Haic has gone to 
Cairo for subjects, but, excellent as are figures and buildings, 
it is evident he is not happy in the East or accustomed to 
the relations of light and shade to be found there. Mr. E. 
SLOCOMBE has a fine view of Mechlin Cathedral as seen 
from the square at the back, and the Zees at Ovington is no 
less successful. Mr. C. F. Atizon’s Schloss Elbz is ex- 
cellent, and it may be said that not one of the subjects 
deserves to be passed over. The exhibition is the most 
attractive of all that are now open. 


A succEssoR to M. ANTONIN Proust as president of 
the Union Centrale des Arts-Décoratifs has been found. 
This is M. Grorcrs BERGER, a deputy who, with M. 
ALPHAND, successfully controlled the last international 
exhibition. M. Grorcres BERGER gained the support of 
thirty-six among the thirty-seven voters who were present ; 
M. Henri Bouituet was elected vice-president and MM. 
‘GERMAIN Bapst and LeEFEBvRE, secretaries. The first 
step to be taken will be in the discovery of a place wherein 
to hold this year’s exhibition, which will be open from 
April to September. At present it is contemplated to 
combine a flower-show with the exhibition of the Society’s 
treasures and other works which will be lent. In that way 
the connection between plant form and industrial design 
would be made more apparent. Of course the time for 
making arrangements is very limited, and it would perhaps 
‘be wiser to postpone the exhibition until next year. M. 
ANTONIN Proust could easily be made to bear the blame 
for the delay. 


THis year three British Institution scholarships are 
offered in painting, one in sculpture, one in designing in 
black and white, one in engraving, and one in architecture. 
The examination will take place in July. The scholarships 
are of the value of 5o/, and are tenable for two years. 
Candidates for these scholarships must be. not less than 
seventeen nor more than twenty-three years of age on 
july 1, 1891. Subject to this limitation of age, the 
scholarships in painting, sculpture, engraving and designing 
in black and white are open to all art students who have 
obtained gold medals, silver medals for work done from the 
life (ze, a painting, a drawing, or a model from the nude), 
or scholarships or money prizes of the minimum value of 
15/. in any art school in the United Kingdom of Great 


Britain and Ireland in which the study of the nude living 
figure forms part of the ordinary course of study ; and the 
scholarship in architecture to all art students who have 
obtained gold medals or scholarships or money prizes ofthe 
minimum value of to/. in any art school in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 


Ir was to be expected that MEIssoNIER would not long 
remain without a memorial. Artists and other friends have 
formed themselves into a committee to raise money for the 
purpose, and the commission has been given to M. MERCcIE. 
As there seems to be no reliance on public money, it may 
be assumed that the work will be completed long before 
the monument of Vicror Huco, which was decreed to be 
erected some years ago, and is as yet invisible. The site 
proposed is the finest in Paris, that is in the garden which 
takes the place of the Tuileries. We suppose there will be 
no opposition offered by the authorities to the disposal of 
the space, which could not be better utilised than for sites 
for the statues of French artists. 


THE South Staffordshire Waterworks Company cannot 
be said to have the easy time of similar companies 
in London. In South Staffordshire there was ia 
diminished rain supply Jast summer, being only 18 inches 
instead of 28. When the frost came in the winter, it 
greatly affected pipes and apparatus. Already 2,500 
services have been repaired, and some hundreds remair to 
be done. In one parish over seventy main-pipes burst. — It 
was found that a 6-inch- pipe was completely frozen through. 
From ten to twelve million gallons, in addition to the average 
quantity, had to be pumped. Yet the custemers were dis- 
satisfied, and are now refusing to pay their accounts, 
alleging that the regular supply was not kept up con- 
tinuously. The difficulties of the company are not at an 
end. The directors anticipate an unprecedented water 
famine during the coming summer, and it will be necessary 
to lay out a large sum on new works. It is not surprising 
the dividend could not go beyond 5% per cent., and the 
shareholders will consider themselves fortunate if they 
obtain as much during this year. 


i 


AY one time the municipality of Paris expended money 
on pictures and statues for the churches because they wez 
considered to be public buildings. Those days are gone, 
but if commissions.were not given of late for representa- 
tions of scriptural and ecclesiastical subjects, it was at least 
accepted up to the present that the old works should be left 
undisturbed in the positions for which they were arranged 
by the artists. A change, however, is likely to take place 
shortly. In 1889 four pictures: by MM. Cocnret, 
BonnatT, J. P. Laurens and Maicnan, that were hanging 
in the church of St.. Nicolas-des-Champs, which is at the 
intersection of the Rue Turbigo with the. Rue St. Martin, 
were removed to the International Exhibition. There: can 
be no doubt they were the property of the Municipal 
Council, just as many examples of ecclesiastical art which 
were seen in the Exhibition belonged to secular owners. 
But it was understood that all such objects should be 
returned to the places from whence they were taken. The 
four pictures removed from St. Nicolas-des-Champs have 
been ‘retained. From the character of the subjects, 
St. Stephen Relieving the Poor, St. Vincent de Paul and the 
Galley Slave, St. Bruno Refusing. Presents and Christ the 
Redeemer, the paintings would not be attractive in a muni- 
cipal gallery, but as they were purchased cheaply,’ and the 
reputation of the artists has increased, they may be destined 
for sale. The clergy, and those having charge of the 
church building, have remonstrated, but unfortunately they 
have ignored the Municipal Council, and have addressed 
the G6vernment. Discourtesy is not soon forgiven in 
France. It is not to be expected that the Minister will 
side with the clergy against the Municipal Council, espe- 
cially as the latter have the law on their sides ; and ‘unless 
wiser heads than are to be found on either side can be 
induced to intervene, St. Nicolas will lose some of its 
adornment. 
than decorative. 
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Nobody would say that the works were more , 
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PEASANT PROPRIETARY. 


T a time when “the land for the people” is a common 
cry among those who cannot realise what is involved 
in the phrase, and when a momentous experiment is about 
to be tried in the tenure of land in Ireland, the Prime 
Minister acted wisely when he asked the representatives of 
Great Britain in various countries to furnish reports on the 
financial and other relations of peasant proprietary as a 
system. It should be remembered that one of the causes 
of Lord SaLispurRy’s success as a statesman arises from his 
application of scientific methods to political problems. All 
parties will agree that his-lordship always desires to see a 
subject with which he is called to deal in that “ dry light ” 
which exposes all sides, and admits of no concealment of 
error; and hence the interesting reports on peasant pro- 
prietorship. 

Among all the questions of the ‘“‘ dismal science ” there 
is not one which at first sight appears more easy to deter- 
mine than whether it is advantageous, or the reverse, to 
allow the cultivator of a piece of ground to be the owner. 
On one side theorists who are not adepts in agricultural 
operations have declared that all the virtues are to be found 
in such proprietors, as the land is imagined to be the best 
of schoolmasters, while their properties become the most 
productive. On the other hand, we find a theorist like the 
late Cuartes Kincsuey, after living for awhile in a 
country parish, and observing the effects of production on 
a small scale, praying that all the angels of civilisation 
should unite to defend us from peasant proprietors ; and in 
that desire many would be found to unite. We have, too, 
the declaration of impartial judges, such as the Earl of 
Derpy, who say that to substitute for the present land 
system the ownership of the cultivators would be like 
returning from the factory system to handloom- weaving. 

For evidence upon the good and bad qualities of the 
peasant proprietary system we are compelled to rely. on 
foreign examples. In England there has long existed an 
arrangement bearing a close resemblance to the system 
among the “statesmen ” of Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
WorpswortH described them as forming ‘“a_ perfect 
republic of shepherds and agriculturists,” the members 
existing “in the midst of a powerful empire, like an ideal 
society, or an organised community whose constitution had 
been imposed and regulated by the mountains which pro- 
tected it.” Families of “statesmen” inhabited the district 
for five hundred years, and a primitive system of economy 
was in that time developed among them. When it is found 
that a clergyman of some ability who belonged to the race 
and was of authority in the district wore a leathern strap 
around his neck and wooden clogs plated with iron, that he 
used to tease and spin wool, and when ready for sale carried 
the bales on his back to market, it becomes evident that the 
“statesmen” were easily satisfied, and their case does not 
need more attention than belongs to one of the curiosities 
of economical science, 

It has been said that the yeomanry of England who 
conquered French provinces, and against whom no power 
on earth could stand, was made up of peasant proprietors. 
Mitt says they were either small proprietors or small 
farmers. But these warriors belonged to a time when all 
things appeared to work for the advantage of anyone who 
could bear arms or bring armed support to the king. The 
yeomen were, in fact, the representatives of feudalism, with 
the difference that their service was more voluntary than 
that of their predecessors. The feudal tenant went through 
the degrees of socage to freehold, or from villeinage to 
copyhold, but in the changes he emerged from the peasant 
class. Abroad the rule has been, once a peasant always a 
peasant. 

It is well to consider this peculiarity for a moment, for 
one of the misfortunes of political economy is that the pro- 
fessors confine themselves to the laws of the productfén and 
distribution of wealth, and pay no regard to questions which 
relate to their science as well as to archeology. Now, it is 
undeniable that the disposition of property, which in some 
parts of Europe has had much to do with proprietorship on 
a small scale, was not arranged with a view to profitable 
farming. ‘The history of land tenures is against that theory. 
In Spain and Norway we can even find traces of nomadism 


which come down from a time when fixity of tenure in land, 

or anything that could be called an “immeuble,” was not 

understood. It took long before the right of an individual 
to ground was admitted, and afterwards inheritance was- 
subjected to local regulations. When a country was con- 

quered the invaders introduced their own ways, and in most 

cases lands and owners were seized. The importance of 
defence led to the practice of lands being held by military 

service as a substitute for rent. Soldiers naturally cared: 
little for agricultural pursuits, and the cultivator of the land 
thus became a sort of slave, and was almost as little valued: 
as an ordinary beast. ae 

It will hardly be imagined that in France peasant pro- 
prietorship really began with the individuals who wished to- 
be clear from the disgrace of that sort of servitude of which 
there was a survival in the country long after it was extinct 
in England. In fact, one of the modern historians says that 
“ even now, when all trace of servitude has disappeared, 
and that equality before the law is proclaimed as a principle, 
the peasant cannot believe he is a free person unless he is. 
sovereign of a patch of ground. ‘That possession is the only 
sign of possession of himself and of civil equality which he 
can believe in. This eagerness to appropriate land shows 
the negation of a régime when men were enchained to other 
men’s property.” It is a common delusion to suppose 
that peasant proprietorship was a consequence of the 
French Revolution and of the seizure of the property 
of the nobles and clergy. The truth is that twenty 
years before the people arose against the monarchy, 
Turcor, the economist, lamented the division of the country 
in small lots which could not support the possessors. 
NecKER also spoke about “une immensité de petites pro- 
priétés rurales.” It was said that the land was being sold far 
above its value owing to the desire of the French to become — 
proprietors, and in that way money was expended which 
in other countries would be invested in private speculations 
or in public funds. ArrHuR Younc also testifies to the 
subdivisions of the ground. What the Revolution accom- 
plished was to divide the goods of the clergy and the nobles 
among men who were already landowners, or men who had 
gained wealth in other ways, like the honest steward in 
Mademoiselle de la Seiglitre.” 

A small portion of ground purchased at an enormous 
price is not the most suitable medium for an experiment in 
farming, if we assume that profit is sought. The peasant 
proprietor of the eighteenth century as a matter of course 
attributed all his grievances and losses to the Government; 
he still imagined that he suffered under “la servitude de la 
terre” and other seignorial privileges. The consequence of 
all the hate and envy which he seemed to inherit was to 
inflame him against the present as the past, and thus, as 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE says, “ Feudality in ceasing to be 
a political institution became the most formidable of civil 
institutions, for it can be said with truth that in destroying 
some of the institutions of the Middle Ages those that were 
left became a hundred times more odious.” With the Celt 
imagination is more powerful than reality. 

The present proprietors have not shaken off the loads 
with which their ancestors handicapped themselves when 
they became proprietors. They are not in a position to 
farm with free minds or hands. What the men and women 
have become in physique may be judged from the woe- 
begone figures which appear in MItter’s pictures. Their 
mental condition and daily life can be inferred from the 
descriptions of M. Zora. It was the opinion of De 
TocoueEvILLe that the condition of the French peasant was 
worse in the eighteenth century than in the thirteenth : can 
it be said his condition is altered in the nineteenth 
century ? 

With the Germans, peasant proprietorship was also a 
costly privilege. During part of the eighteenth century the 
majority of the people in country districts were classed as 
adscripti gleba. Almost all the soldiers who fought on one 
side for FREDERICK II, and on the other for Maria 
TueErEsA, were alike serfs. A peasant dare not leave his 
native district without authority ; at home he was kept to 
one calling, and there was little chance of advancement. 
The poet ScHILLER, because he ran away to another state, 
was treated as an outlaw; his father, as in duty bound, 
turned against him. When he was famous, permission was 
not granted to him to visit his home ; the utmost con- 
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‘cession that could be allowed was that the police would 
avoid recognising him for a time. His case is a revelation 
-of the servitude to which all were born. In Germany, as 
in France, people wished to escape the penalties which 
were the price of a paternal government. It was possible, 
‘by paying heavily, to acquire an imperfect sort of pro- 
prietorship in land. There were regulations about the 
manner of cultivation which had to be still observed. It 
was impossible to transfer or sell any part of the property 
without approval, and when the owner died his heirs did 
not inherit all, for a part had to. pass to whoever reigned. 
In Germany, as in France, proprietorship entailed penalties, 
and nobody would venture to seek for profits under such 
circumstances. Land was a costly passport to freedom. 

It is not necessary to trace the origin of peasant pro- 
prietorship elsewhere. In no case did the conditions 
correspond with those of England at the present time. The 
system was not introduced for economical reasons, but 
because it was supposed to be the easiest means available 
for mitigating oppression or for obtaining sustenance. Ina 
country where there was little trade men were willing to 
secure a hold on land, although they knew they must labour 
at it to excess. INGLIS says he saw Swiss peasants at work 
from four or five in the morning till half-past eight at night, 
and so many hours’ constant toil is common on those small 
properties wherever they are to be found. 

As peasant proprietorship arose from a desire to be eman- 
cipated from oppressive services, it is not remarkable that 
the institution now finds approval with foreign Governments 
through being a: factor in the produce of eligible conscripts 
for the army. The unceasing labour, the scanty fare, and 
the inadequate rewards are found to be an efficient prepara- 
tion for the life of a common soldier. To the sons of many 
of the small proprietors life in barracks is a sort of luxury, 
and the change of scene is a welcome contrast to the dreari- 
ness of rural life. It is on account of the moral training 
which comes from making ends meet on a smail property 
that men of philosophic turn have praised the system. 

As for production, there are districts which can be best 
utilised by treating them as if they were a collection of 
market gardens, but on the whole small farming cannot 
make ground yield as much during a series of years as is 
obtainable by. extensive culture. When it was found that 
produce could be brought cheaply from New Zealand, 
America and India to England, agricultural competition 
assumed new conditions. So long as more corn can be 
supplied to the markets and at a less rate from a large tract 
of land slovenly treated in America than from an English 
farm that is cultivated until it appears to be finished with a 
pencil, the victory will be with the West. The balance will 
not be altered by making the farms smaller and more 
numerous. _ 

The reports sent to Lord SaLisBury are confirmatory of 
what we have been maintaining. 
peasant proprietors are unknown. As Sir JULIAN: PAUNCE- 
FOTF. says :—‘ There are to be found a few farmers whose 
farms are only twenty acres or thereabouts, but the term 
“peasant proprietors’ could not in any way be applied to 
them.” Yet in spite of the privation the Americans have 
bec me a power in the markets of Europe. 

In the reports from European countries it is easy to infer 
from the figures that the system has not withstood the strain 
caused by the competition with distant countries. Belgium 
was described by Mitr to be “the most decisive example 
in opposition to the English prejudice against cultivation by 
peasant proprietors.” The magic of property was supposed 
to have turned sand into gold, and there is no doubt when 
there were only European rivals Belgium was successful. 
The Minister of Finance now informs the British ambassador 
that since 1880 the peasantry have grown poorer, the few 
exceptions being men who were possessed of heroic self- 
denial. The principal cause of the impoverishment is said 
to be the fall‘in the price of provisions, and especially in 
cereals. In other cases, where information had to be 
obtained by English representatives, official etiquette would 
nor allow of summary judgments on the state of the peasant 
proprietors... But the statistics are sufficiently expressive. 
With the exception of France, debts on the properties are 
increasing:, Ini/Lower Austria between 1867 and 1888 “ the 


indebtedness of peasants’ holdings has increased from | 


1,369,276,041 florins to 1,942,850,083 florins, or 41°89 ‘per 


In the United States. 


cent.,” that is to say, from 114,106,307/7, to 161,904,174¢. 
Some of the debts arise from partitions of inheritance, and 
others were not voluntarily contracted ; but both classes 
“are far less important in amount than the liabilities con- 
tracted at the proprietors’ free will.” In Denmark, where 
the State is endeavouring to convert all farms into freeholds 
for the tenants, “ the indebtedness of the peasant proprietors 
has been increasing as well during the past twenty years as 
during the preceding twenty years.” It is stated that in 
Denmark only a very small part of the indebtedness is owing 
to the peasants living above their means, but it has to be 
admitted that the burthen is several times (perhaps six to 
ten times) as great as it was forty years ago. 

Returns are not forthcoming on the state of the French 
properties, but it is assumed on authority ‘that notwith- 
standing the late agricultural depression, the indebtedness 
of the French peasant owners has not increased, but has 
rather diminished during the last twenty years. This is to 
be attributed to the intensely frugal habits of this peasantry.” 
It is worth noting that the average area of plots in France 
is six acres, but one-half of the agricultural land is possessed 
by large proprietors, so that it would be more correct to say 
that the country belongs mainly to holders of from 23 to 
115 acres. There are only 217 properties of more than 
I,150 acres. 

In Prussia a “peasant’s estate” varies from 74 to 150 
hectares, or from 185 acres to 370 acres. In 1866 it was 
found that 44°77 per cent. of the properties were of that 
class, the average area being 61 acres. The returns of 
mortgage debts do not discriminate between peasants’ and 
other estates, but it is-calculated that during the last three 
years the indebtedness of the peasants’ estates has been 
increased by 113,000,000 marks through bad harvests and 
divisions of inheritances. Although the Dutch are careful 
and economical they could not resist the effects of the 
depression which affected so many countries. In the five 
years from 1883 to 1887 “the value of unredeemed mort- 
gages rose from 959,948 fl. (about $0,o00/.) in 1883 to 
1,888,872 fl. (about 158,000/.) in 1887, that is to say, to all 
but double, and to more than four times the value quoted 
in the return of 1867.” The indebtedness in Sweden is 
‘known to have increased considerably within the last 
twenty years, and also, but in a lesser degree, during the 
preceding twenty years.” In Switzerland also “the in- 
debtedness of the peasant proprietors has increased to a 
very large extent during the last twenty years.” More 
precise information is available in respect to Berne, and 
it is found that “in the period of thirty years between 1856 
and 1886, while the value of the land rose 65 per cent., the 
indebtedness on it increased 128 per cent.” In the canton 
of Berne mortgagees are not looked on with favour. The 
taxation on mortgaged land is lessened, but an equivalent 
is found by assessing the mortgage at twenty-five times the 
amount of the interest payable on it. What is said in the 
report about the Swiss indebtedness applies to other 
countries:— 


The origin of the evil lies undoubtedly in the fact that the peasant 
proprietor, as a general rule, obtains possession of his holding at too 
great a cost, and exhausts the greater part of his credit on the process. 
He thus has to commence farming without a sufficient working capital 
and with no reserve fund on which to fall back in bad years. Professor 
Kramer, referring to the indebtedness of the peasant proprietors in a 
treatise published in 1886, points out that it is only in exceptional cases 
that holdings, purchased and worked on credit, can clear off their in- 
debtedness by what they produce. In districts like the Emmenthal, 
and highlands where cattle-breeding and the milk industry flourish, 
or in those parts of the Jura and lake districts where house industries 
come to the aid of agriculture, the peasant proprietor may be able to 
hold his own even in years of scarcity. Where, however, his resources 
are limited to the uncertain produce of a small holding his position, at 
the best a precarious one, must become untenable when exposed to 
the stress of bad times. There is then no alternative left to him but 
to part with his land altogether, and to seek a livelihood either in one 
of the industrial centres at home or in one of those countries of South 
America to which so many of his compatriots have emigrated in recent 
years, 


The arrangements abroad for the disposition of the 
peasants’ estates form also an important subject on which 
information is to be found in the report. ‘That does not, 
however, so much concern a surveyor as the question of 
finance, on which he may seek vainly for details in books 
on political economy. From what is said in the report it 
may be concluded that peasant proprietorship is only a sort 
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of last resource. It may have to be sanctioned for Ireland, 
although success is doubtful, but many changes must occur 
to make the system worth introduction in such a country as 
England. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


ee ninth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 

was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
RA,, president, in the chair. The following gentlemen were 
elected :— 

As Fllows.—G. Highton, A. H. Newman, A. S. Snell, 
W. G. Coward, H. Tanner, T, Allen, A. Ardron, W. H. Knowles, 
D. Newman, J. W. Beaumont, C. F. Armstrong, J. Oswald, 
G. H. Hunt, H. Perkin, G. B. Bulmer, J. P. Moore, W. Dowdall, 
W. E. Brown and A N. Hansell. 

As Associates.—W. T. Conner, V, E. Young, F. W. Bedford 
and C. H. Strange. 

Mr. SOMERS CLARKE, F.S.A, read a paper entitled 


The Fall of One of the Central Pillars at Seville 
Cathedral. 


Mr. Clarke commenced with a historical sketch of the whole 
fabric. The cathedral covered the site of a mosque, the plan 
of which, as at Cordova, was a great rectangle enclosed by 
lofty walls of dried mud, fortified by buttress towers and battle- 
mented. The north part of the rectangle formed an open 
courtyard ; the south part was covered in, forming a series of 
parallel aisles, their main axis running north and south; and 
the aisles were open to the court at their north end. This 
court of the mosque, with its enclosing wall, still remained, and 
from the position of the great tower, the Giralda, he concluded 
that the cathedral occupied the exact site of the covered part of 
the mosque. Documentary evidence was wanting as to what 
was done to render the mosque suitable to the purposes of'a 
church, but in 1389-90 various additions and repairs were 
effected. In 1401, however, the chapter resolved to build an 
entirely new cathedral, and in 1403 the work was begun, con- 
tinuing for fully a century. -The plans of the church were said 
to have been moved to Madrid during the sixteenth century, 
and unfortunately consumed by fire in 1734; but a fairly 
correct plan was to be found in Fergusson’s “ Handbook of 
Architecture.” The cathedral covered an area some 400 feet 
long by 280 feet wide, and consisted of a great nave of five bays, 
the crossing and an eastern limb of three bays. The nave 
and the eastern limb of the cross were flanked by two 
aisles on either side, the external aisles being flanked 
on the outer sides by deep chapels filling in the spaces 
between the buttresses. Nothing could be simpler than 
the plan; the transepts did not project beyond the outer line 
of the chapels, and the east wall was treated in a similar way 
to the side walls, with chapels between the buttresses, the 
centre of the line, however, being broken by the capilla real, a 
building of later date than the original church. Turning to the 
interior arrangements of the five bays of the nave the two 
easternmost were occupied after the Spanish manner by the 
enclosed coro; the crossing was open ; two of the three bays 
east of it were occupied by the capilla major, with the high 
altar and the sacristy behind it; the third and most eastern 
bay serving as an aisle behind the sacristy. The plan was 
typically Spanish, but differed from most of the great churches 
in having a square east end and not an apse. Many of the 
parish churches in Seville were also square-ended, and the 
choir at Cordova had a square east end. It was not improbable 
that the taste for the great reredos was an important factor in 
the building of square east ends, as at Winchester, where the 
great reredos turned an apsidal choir into one square-ended. 
The author considered that buildings on Moorish lines might 
have set a local fashion in Andalusia. Having referred to the 
plans of the early churches in Spain—which showed a distinctly 
French origin, notably the Cathedral of Burgos, the earlier 
church cf Santiago of Compostella, Leon and Toledo—with 
reference to the coro, the author stated that the building at 
Seville was clearly laid out for the coro to be west of the cross- 
ing. He considered that at Seville the Spanish plan became 
thoroughly stereotyped, and that when it had been once decided 
that the people should be admitted to the crossing and transepts 
east of the stalls, and that the canons and their stalls should be 
behind the people, common sense dictated a change of plan, 
the northern plan of a long nave with numerous points of 
support being given up. 

In England, Germany, and the north of France, the nave 
altar played an important part. Spanish custom changed this, 
and the large space needed at the crossing involved wide spans 
and broad transepts, ending in the square instead of the long 
plan of church, and _ wide spacing of pillars as against small 
bays. In Street’s “Gothic Architecture in Spain,” an interesting 
account was given of the Spanish arrangement of the coro ; 
and although a very similar arrangement would be found at 
Westminster Abbey that was not ancient but dated from 1848, 


when the solid screens crossing the transept were removed with 

the same object as in Spain, namely, the nave altar having 

gone, to concentrate the people at the east end about the high 

altar. The author then gave detailed dimensions of the nave, 
transepts and chapels of Seville Cathedral, and showed on how 

vast a scale the building was laid out, the total length from east 

to west of each aisle being a little in excess of the fulllength of 
Westminster Abbey from west end to apse. Seville Cathedral 

was a genuine piece of Mediaeval Pointed work, and differed 

most materially from that at Milan, while in the entire absence 

of iron ties it was vastly superior. A study of later Pointed 

work in Spain showed that, as the French influence died out, 
the Spaniard grasped firmly the infinite capabilities of the 

Pointed style. 

The author then proceeded to deal with the decay of the 
fabric, and considered that, as at St. Peter’s, hurry to see some- 
thing done had been the bane of the building, cracks and 
settlements having revealed themselves even during the 
progress of the work. A report dated November 15, 1508, 
showed that water had entered at the tops of the walls and by 
the vaults, that the stone was not as good as it should have 
been, and that sundry pinnacles were either unfinished or 
ruinous. A portion of the report, in which it was recommended 
to cover the outside of the vaults with plaster and to pave the 
thickness of the walls with brick tiles, was then quoted ; 
whether the recommendations were carried out or not Mr. 
Clarke could not say, but on December 28, 1511, one of the 
four pillars at the crossing split, opened and fell, bringing with 
it the lantern and three of the great arches. The construction 
of the new cimborio, or central lantern, was finished in 1517, 
but instead of rising some hundred feet above the great vaults, 
it stood up but 25 feet or 30 feet. A report of great interest, 
found in the chapter documents, on the ‘damages (and 
remedy for them)” which the structure received from an earth- 
quake was here referred to, and extracts quoted in full. From 
this report it appeared that the pillar which fell was the north- 
west pillar at the crossing, opposite to that which fell in 1888 ; 
and that earthquakes and the use of stone too soft for the 
purpose had hastened the fall of the original central tower. 
The new cimborio had four heavy corner turrets, which were 
removed to lighten the burden of the great pillars, the sectional 
area of which was described as being fully 100 square feet, 
English measure. They rose a clear 70 feet, and then received 
on two sides the arches opening into the aisles. Although 
lofty, the pillars were very large, and the construction above 
was solid and stable. Signor Casanova, who at the time of the 
author’s visit to Seville was the architect in charge, pointed out 
that in many of the great pillars carrying the nave vault the 
interior was not much better than earth, whilst the external 
surface was of poor and non-resisting material. 

In 1878, on Mr. Clarke’s first visit, the building seemed the 
picture of solidity. In 1882 Signor Casanova reported upon 
the state of the cimborio, and again in 1883, after the earth- 
quake of the preceding October. In December 1884 came 
another earthquake, but work was not begun until about 1887. 
To relieve the piers of the crossing the vault was taken off the 
south transept, as also that of one bay of the north transept ; 
the weakest pillars were supported by vertical baulks of timber, 
and in all directions the system of support seemed excellent. 
So little was it apprehended that the great south-west pillar of 
the cimborio would yield that the stalls in the coro were not 
removed, the great iron screen which shut in the coro was left, 
and the south organ was not taken away. On August 1, 1888, 
however, this great pillar fell, bringing with it the two arches 
carrying the south and west walls of the cimborio, together 
with one arch of the nave arcade, one of the transept, and all 
the vaulting adjoining. The way in which the pier broke 
seemed to indicate that in its reconstruction after 1511 it was 
not rebuilt from the ground. A large portion was evidently left 
and the new work built upon it. This new work seemed to be 
very good, as in the fall it came down in enormous masses, 
holding well together while the old masonry crumbled under it. 
The author thought that the removal of the adjoining pillar on 
the south had partly caused the fall of the south-west pillar, 
and that directly the old part of the pier began to yield under 
the strain from the adjoining arch the new work slipped forward 
and let down everything near it. Notwithstanding the mass of 
masonry that fell, the amount of damage done to the furniture 
and decorations had been but slight. The church had hitherto 
escaped the ravages of restorers and remained a building of 
most majestic proportions and pleasant colour, and the author 
hoped the public money which was being spent upon it would 
go in the direction of absolute conservation and repairs. In 
conclusion, he thought it probable that a careful study, similar 
to that given by Professor Willis to the fall of Chichester spire, 
would show where the work was rebuilt after 1511, and how far 
the new catastrophe was consequent upon the old. 

Mr, Wo. WHITE, F.S.A., propssed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Clarke for his paper. He observed that the nave arrangements. 
of Seville Cathedral, with its coro, as they affected the wor- 
shippers, had not been adopted in this country. He expressed 
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his dislike to the present scheme of Westminster Abbey, which 
ignored a central altar or other prominent central object. 

Mr. H. CARPENTER seconded the vote of thanks. He pro- 
duced some photographs, and referred to the fall of the central 
tower at Chichester Cathedral. One of the piers there failed. 
A wave-worn boulder had been built in the pier, and the 
masonry above had slipped outwards over it; practically a 
similar accident had befallen at Seville. He was pleased at 
the way the restoration was carried out at Seville Cathedral— 
a building which he considered one of the grandest in the 
world. 

The PRESIDENT, from what he had seen of the cathedral, 
considered the work in 1511 had been well carried out. He 
said it was much to be regretted that so able and intelligent an 
architect as Signor Casanova had been replaced by another. 

The vote was then put by the President, and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. SOMERS CLARKE expressed his thanks without further 
remarks, owing to the lateness of the hour. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 


THE AMENIDE MUMMIES AT THEBES. 


N 
A direct information from the highest authentic source 
about the mummies at Thebes. This is furnished by the 
following extract from a private letter addressed by M. Grébaut, 
director-general of the excavations, to his learned predecessor, 
Professor G. Maspero, of Paris :— 

“ Here is some account of a fortunate discovery. Having 
found, zz sztw, at Deir-el-Bahari, a royal sarcophagus of a 
queen, and seeing that the surrounding ground had not been 
disturbed, I though it worth while to make further excavations 
on the spot. Ata depth of 15 métres we came upon the door 
of a rock-cut chamber, in which were piled, one above the 
other, 1830 mummy-cases of priests and priestesses of Amen, 
together with a large number of the usual funerary objects, 
including some 50 Osirian statuettes. Of these we at once 
opened ten, finding a papyrus in each. There area great many 
enormous wooden sarcophagi, containing mummies in triple 
mummy-cases, all very richly decorated. Among these we have 
found a priest of Aah-hotep. These sarcophagi are of the time 
of the twenty-first dynasty. What we have found is, therefore, a 
‘cache’ of the same period as that of the royal mummies dis- 
covered in 1881, and made by the same priests of Amen. 

“ Notwithstanding that the soil has remained untouched for 
3,000 years, some of these sarcophagi are broken, and many of 
the gilded faces of the superincumbent effigies are injured. 
The way in which they are piled up, their damaged condition, 
and the general disorder point to a hurried and wholesale 
removal, as in the case of the royal mummies. We tind, for 
instance, a mummy-case inscribed with one name, enclosed 
in a sarcophagus inscribed with another, while probably the 
inner cases may prove to belong to a mummy with a name 
differing from both. May we here hope to find some royal 
mummies for which there was not space in the vault discovered 
ten years ago? I scarcely dare to hope it. 

“ At a first glance it would seem as if the high-priests had 
abstained from burying the mummies of their more humble pre- 
decessors with those of royalty. Everything must, however, be 
opened and studied. About midway of the shaft now open may 
be seen the door of an upper vault ; and, to judge by certain 
indications, there is also probably an intermediate vault. Had 
we, however, only the 180 sarcophagi contemporary with, or 
anterior to, the twenty-first dynasty, it would be a magnificent 
haul, the greater number of the sarcophagi being really 
splendid and in perfect preservation. There are also some 
charming things among the minor objects. The name has 
been purposely erased, or washed off, from several of the large 
sarcophagi, and the place left blank, as. if the scribe had not 
had time to fill in that of the new occupant; but we may 
probably find the names of those later occupants on their inner 
mummy-cases. One of the largest of these sarcophagi is sur- 
charged with the name of the high-priest of Amen, Pinotem. 
As soon as we have cleared the lower vault I shall attack the 
upper chamber or chambers ” 

The correspondent explains that the high-priests of Amen, 
at Thebes, were a line of powerful prelates whose succession 
must have dated back to the foundation of the great temple 
under the first kings of the twelfth dynasty—a time supposed 
to be coeval with the visit of Abraham to Egypt. ‘Towards the 
close of the twentieth dynasty (circa 1100 or 1000 B.C) they 
had attained to such a height of political supremacy that the 
first prophet of Amen not only united in his single person the 


occasional correspondent of the Zzzes has obtained 


offices of Viceroy of Ethiopia and Commander-in-chief of the | 


Egyptian Army, but he actually took precedence of the reign- 
ing Pharaoh, assumed the titles and ovals of royalty, and 
founded the twenty-first, or Amenide dynasty of priest-kings. 
It was during the pontificate of the first of these royal priests, 


Her-Hor Se-Amen, that the mummies of a large number of 
kings and queens of the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
dynasties were removed, for greater safety, from their sepul- 
chres in the valley of the tombs of the kings to places where 
they could be more adequately protected from the depredations 
of the gangs of tomb-breakers which at that time infested the 
burial-places of Thebes. These burial-places were very 
numerous, comprising the two valleys of the tombs of the 
kings, the valley of the tombs of the queens, the necropolis of 
the priestesses of Amen, and the great general necropolis, 
which also included the burial-places of the kings of the 
eleventh dynasty. Now, although the necropolis of the 
priestesses of Amen was well known, no necropolis of the 
priests had yet been found ; and it therefore seemed reason- 
able to suppose that they were buried within the temple 
precincts, Whether this was or was not the case, it would 
now appear that the high-priests of the twenty-first dynasty 
became as much alarmed for the sanctity of their own 
sepulchres as for the safety of the royal mummies, and that 
they removed and concealed the mummies of these 180 priests 
of Amen as expeditiously and successfully as they concealed 
the remains of the heroic Pharaohs of the four preceding 
dynasties. There is, however, no ground for concluding that 
the evident haste with which the transfer was conducted points. 
to a time of national peril. The period of the twenty-first 
dynasty was one of ignoble decadence and obscure peace; but 
the tomb-robbers were ever on the alert, and it is obvious that, 
unless a wholesale removal of this kind was accomplished 
under cover of night and with extreme rapidity, no precautions 
would avail. The well-founded hypothesis of Professor 
Maspero, which attributed the concealment of the royal 
mummies to this standing danger of desecration, accounts 
therefore with equal probability for the condition of the- 
mummy-cases just discovered. 

As regards the Osirian statuettes mentioned by M. Grébaut, 
a large number of similar figurines carved in wood may be. 
seen by the visitor to the Upper Egyptian rooms at the British 
Museum. These statuettes were made hollow, in order to. 
contain a roll of papyrus, but the documents thus preserved 
almost invariably consist of extracts from “ The Book of the: 
Dead,” and although in the present case we may expect to find 
such extracts varied with decrees of Amen and other religious 
formule peculiar to the members of the great Sacerdotal 
College of Thebes, it does not seem very likely that they will 
comprise documents calculated to throw much light upon the 
history of Egypt. Too much reliance must not, therefore, be 
placed on the prophetic utterances of those who anticipate large 
historic results from the bowels of this multitude of Osirian . 
statuettes. 

The letter concludes with a summary account of various - 
other interesting discoveries made by M. Grébaut concurrently 
with his great “find” of Amenide mummies. On the south 
side of the unique and beautiful temple erected at Deir-el-Bahari 
by the renowned Queen Hatasu (eighteenth dynasty), part of 
which was dedicated to Amen of Thebes and part to Hathor of 
Punt, M. Grébaut has found an undisturbed tomb of a priestess 
of Hathor, of the very early period of the eleventh dynasty,. 
thus indicating the probable existence of a yet earlier temple~ 
to Hathor on this same spot. It is open to conjecture that that 
earlier temple might have been founded by King Sankhara, of | 
the eleventh dynasty, who, according to a celebrated rock-cut . 
inscription in the valley of Hammamat, despatched the first 
naval expedition to that part of the Somali coast known to the 
Egyptians as the Land of Punt. The name of this newly- 
exhumed priestess was Ament, signifying the region of the- 
Western Shades—in other words, the land beyond the grave. 
The door of her sepulchre was unopened, and at the further’ 
end of the little funerary chamber stood an enormous limestone» 
sarcophagus, without inscription or decoration. The lid being 
removed, it was found to contain a broken mummy-case, with 
inscriptions both carved and painted, and inside the mummy- 
case, covered with a number of pieces of neatly-folded linen, 
lay the mummy of the priestess. These pieces of linen bear 
the makers’ marks, and are inscribed with the date of a certain 
“year 24,” but of whose reign it is impossible to say, no royal 
name being entered. The mummy is that of a large woman, 
well bandaged. Beside her lay four mirrors, three of silver and 
one of enamel. In front of the sarcophagus, at the right-hand 
corner, stood a wooden coffer containing the skin and bones of 
two sacrificial oxen, several more pieces of folded linen, some 
little bundles of rags, and three very delicately-woven nets, 
which M. Grébaut believes to have been designed for carrying 
perfume-bottles, So few intact sepulchres of the remote and 
obscure eleventh dynasty have been found that this discovery, 
though less startling than the great find of priestly mummies, 
is of extreme archzological rarity and interest. 


A Well, which is supposed to be of Norman construction, 
has been discovered on the west side of High Street, Southe 
ampton. It is about 27 feet in depth. 
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TESSERZ. 


Egyptian Art. 


NIVERSAL experience has shown that art, however con- 
l sistently true it may continue to its own peculiar character 
in any country, invariably passes through certain distinct 
phases, and appears under several determinate conditions; and 
it is highly remarkable that in almost every instance art has 
marked out for itself three grand eras or periods in its career. 
First, there is the archaic period ; next follows, generally with 
a rapid step, the great and most perfect period; and then, in 
its turn, the age of lingering decline succeeds, and points to a 
fall which sooner or later must be expected. In Egypt the 
three periods are very distinctly marked out, notwithstanding 
the marvellous rapidity with which art here mounted to its 
zenith. Of the archaic period the great pyramids are the type. 
Thebes, in the plenitude of its power and grandeur, marks the 
culminating era ; and under the Ptolemies comes the decline, 
which should close in the final catastrophe of Rome. In Egypt 
art never admitted any absolute disruption of its unity, whether 
of aim or of expression. The Egyptians did not practise 
painting as one art, and sculpture as another art, and archi- 
tecture as a third; but architecture, and sculpture, and painting 
were, both in the Egyptian mind and in the Egyptian practice, 
so intimately united, the one with the other, that they were 
actually inseparable, These three made one art—the 47/#, not 
the Arts, of Egypt; hence the admirable truth of each great 
form of artistic working. From its union with the other forms 
it received fresh strength and increased effectiveness, while its 
own attributes were developed with more complete fulness and 
more absolute truth. Always obedient also to the laws which 
the national religion imposed upon it, art in Egypt was 
ennobled by the religious solemnity which enhanced its in- 
trinsic worthiness. Always limited in its direction by its reli- 
gious associations, art in Egypt is seen to have nevertheless 
combined the most exalted sublimity of conception with a 
delicate finish in execution which cannot be surpassed. This 
Egyptian art thus was true art, because it was original ; also 
because it was at once truthful and suggestive, energetic and 
refined. The artists of Egypt maintained that unity in art 
which it was their great glory that they did maintain ; as it is 
the peculiar opprobrium of the present time that each form and 
expression of art should have been compelled to stand alone, 
and should have been regarded as complete in itself and in its 
solitary isolation—a picture, or a statue, or an edifice now 
being held to be three distinct works of three distinct arts, in 
place of the edifice being designed to comprehend the works 
of both sculptor and painter; while painter and sculptor alike 
designed and worked under the idea of attaining to real ex- 
cellence only through their association with the architect. 
And, once again, the Egyptians were builders of temples and 
constructors of tombs on a scale both of magnitude and of 
magnificence unknown to other nations; it was their habit, too, 
to accumulate building upon building and mass upon mass, 
each particular work being, when complete, the aggregate 
result of long-continued working; and they delighted in sur- 
face decoration, produced by means of shallow gwasz relief 
carving, aided by a free use of colour; and they gloried in 
giving utterance to their loftiness of conception through forms 
of colossal magnitude. 


Samuel Prout’s Early Attempts. 


When Prout first began to draw, his only examples or 
studies were the mediocre prints of that period, so that he 
acquired a cramped and mannered style, from which nothing 
but a constant and close reference to nature extricated him. 
Whole days, from dawn till night, were devoted to the study of 
the peculiar objects of his early interest—the ivy-mantled 
bridges, mossy water-mills and rock-built cottages which con- 
stitute the valley scenery of Devon and Cornwall; they who 
remember the elementary books of instruction published by 
him at a subsequent period, will recollect how many subjects of 
this character were included in the examples. The only teach- 
ings Prout ever received consisted of a few lessons from a 
drawing-master in Plymouth, of the name of Williams. It 
happened that, in the winter of 1801, John Britton, the anti- 
quarian, visited Plymouth on his way to Cornwall, for the pur- 
pose of collecting materials for his work, the ‘‘ Beauties of 
England”; and at the house of Dr. Bidlake, master of the 
Grammar School, under whom Prout had been educated, and 
who took a lively interest in his doings, Britton was shown 
some of the sketches made by the young artist; he felt so 
pleased with them and their author as to desire to have the 
youth as his travelling companion, and to assist him in the 
work on which he was engaged. Having obtained the consent 
of his parents, they set out on their journey westward, but 
after getting as far as Truro the travellers parted, Prout to 
return home, as his employer found that he was not sufficiently 
acquainted with the intricate details of architectural drawing 
to_make his services available; the mutual introduction, how- 


ever, was not without advantages to both at a future time. 
About eighteen months afterwards, Britton, who had returned 
to London, received from his young friend—for they separated 
with all good-will and mutual esteem—some sketches recently | 
made; these manifested such improvement as to induce him 
to have some of them engraved in his “ Beauties of England,” 
and others in another publication called the “ Antiquarian and 
Topographical Cabinet.” But still more important results to 
the young artist followed. Britton invited him to London, and 
took him into his house, where he remained two years, employ- 
ing himself chiefly in copying architectural drawings by the 
early water-colour painters, Turner, Hearne, Alexander, Mac- 
kenzie, Cotman, &c. In 1803 and 1804 he engaged his young 
protégé to visit the counties of Cambridge, Essex and Wiltshire 
to sketch ; many of his drawings are engraved in the publica- 
tions of the antiquarian. But this kind of work by no means 
satisfied Prout’s ambition; what he had seen and copied in 
London, though at the first he felt greatly discouraged, stimu- 
lated to greater exertions and more. careful study when he re- 
turned home, in 1805, chiefly on account of ill-health. Happily 
he was able in a short time to resume his labours, but on sub- 
jects totally distinct from those that afterwards occupied his 
attention ; for, as yet, his range of subjects was undetermined, 
and seemed likely to have been very different from that in 
which he ultimately became pre-eminent. The shipping and 
picturesque marine material that abounds in his native place 
afforded prolific and agreeable themes for his pencil, and to 
these he assiduously addressed himself. Long after his second 
return to London, whither he had been invited by many most 
promising offers of encouragement, by far the larger number 
of his pictures were marine subjects. But other work was in 
store for him. About the year 1818 his health, which, it was 
well known, had never been vigorous, showed signs of increasing 
weakness, and a short tour on the Continent was recommended. 
The route by Havre to Rouen was chosen, and soon Prout 
found himself in the grotesque labyrinths of the Norman streets, 
and “among those objects with which the painter's mind had 
the profoundest sympathy; his vocation was fixed from that 
hour.” This journey was the first stage, so to speak, of the 
many Continental excursions made by Prout, as its results pro- 
duced the first instalment of the large array of drawings which, 
for more than thirty years, delighted, as well by their originality 
as by their beauty, the lovers of water-colour painting, for he 
ransacked every corner of France, Germany, the Netherlands 
and Italy for fragments of carved stone. 


Progress of Greek Sculpture. 


What were the causes, so far as we can trace them, that led 
to the excellence of Greek sculpture, independently, of course, 
of that peculiar aptitude of its people, in some states, for its 
exercise, and of their extreme sensibility to beauty in all its 
aspects? First, art was the type or expression of the religious 
idea. The statues of ancient times were for the most part of 
gods and heroes, produced with the object of elevating men’s 
minds to the contemplation of goodness or power, and exciting 
to noble deeds, by representing the images and acts of heroes ; 
and it is impossible to conceive motives more inciting to the 
earnest sculptor. If the art was rude, it was elevated by its 
object and associations. Pausanias remarks even of one of the 
primitive Dzedalian statues, that it had something sublime in it 
that engendered elevated sentiments in the spectator; while of 
the celebrated statue of the Olympian Jupiter it is asserted 
that, by the grandeur of the work, Phidias had added to the 
sublimity of religion. The remembrance of those who had 
performed deeds of glory, or who had conferred some signal 
service on their country, was handed down from generation to 
generation. As time passed on, their actions were clothed with 
a superhuman character, and, as their individuality was for- 
gotten, these public benefactors came to be considered as of a 
superior nature to the common inhabitants of earth, and to be 
thought of as demi-gods. In the course of time the mere 
tradition was insufficient. The senses required to be addressed, 
and hence arose the “icon,” or image of the object of their 
admiration; and objective art, as it has been termed, thus 
became ancillary to mythical and semi-religious ideas. The 
next step among an impressible people may easily be imagined. 
As too often has been the case, the respect for the hero led to 
the worship of the image that represented him ; and the statue 
itself received eventually the homage intended for the man. 
Sculpture, of course, benefited by this error and abuse. Such 
flattering homage paid to his work offered the very highest 
motive to the sculptor to produce what should be worthy of 
such honour, and for the exercise of all the thought and of all 
the power he could dedicate to its perfection. Under such a 
stimulus as this, it can be no matter for wonder that so many 
fine works were produced. Indeed, it would be much more 
surprising if such causes had failed to lead to such results. 
The progress of sculpture, as an art of fine form, was at first 
extremely slow. It was not till about from six to five hundred 
years before Christ that decided improvements, characteristic 
of what may be-called schools, can be recognised. Once com- 
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menced, the improvement rapidly increased up to the time of 
Phidias,; at about 450 B.c., when the perfection of the grand 
style was achieved. This high condition of art was further 
developed under different aspects by the great artists, heads of 
schools, who followed, down to that of Lysippus and his imme- 
diate scholars, about 200 years later. The changes that took 
‘place in sculpture after the art had reached its culminating 
point under Phidias were not simply changes in technical 
execution ; and this isa point which deserves our attention. 
The change was a moral change—in the subjects and objects 
of the art quite as much as in the mode of treatment. To the 
time of Phidias, as has been stated, the religious and heroic 
element had been almost exclusively recognised and adhered 
to in all works of sculpture. The first sensible difference is 
perceived in the gradual departure from this severe and sublime 
application of the art. Under Praxiteles subjects of sensuous 
beauty began to be presented, and soon became popular with a 
nation so alive as the Greeks to the charm of physical beauty. 
Statues of divinities were of course still extensively produced, 
for the national religious system required this. But the repre- 
sentations of those of a particular class, that appealed strongly 
and directly to the senses, were now preferred to the severer 
types. Phidias had exhibited to the Athenians and the Eleans 
the sublime, the majestic and the intellectual in his statues of 
Jove, of Juno, of Minerva, and in the achievements of the 
heroes of their earlier traditions, in the exciting combats of 
the Greeks, and in the battles of the Lapithze with the semi- 
monstrous Centaurs. The works that wére now presented to 
the people were chiefly statues of the softer and effeminate 
character—of Venus, Cupids, young Bacchuses and Nymphs, 
treated with refined attention to voluptuous effects of execution 
and surface. 
San Carlo, Naples. 


King Charles wished for a new theatre, as the city was only 
provided with few, and those of a low description. To add 
wonder to magnificence, he ordered that it should be the 
largest in Europe, and built in the shortest possible time. The 
design was obtained from Medrano, and the care of its execu- 
tion confided to one Angelo Carasale, a man of low origin, who 
had risen to fame by his genius in architecture and by his bold 
and stupendous works. He selected the site near the palace, 
pulled down a great many houses, and added a vast extent of 
ground, so that when the back of the stage was laid open, 
wonderful representations of battles, chariots and horses might 
be seen in the distance. He commenced his work in March, 
and finished it in October 1737, and on November 4, the name- 
day of Charles, the first scenic representation was given. The 
interior of the theatre was covered with glass mirrors, and the 
reflection of a multitude of candles produced such a flood of 
light’ as to realisé the fable of Olympus: A vast and richly- 
decorated compartment was assigned for the royal family, and 
as Charles entered the theatre, astonished at so great and 
beautiful a work, he applauded the architect, while the people 
gave the king the honour as the originator of all this splendour. 
In the midst of the universal delight, Charles sent for Carasale 
and, publicly commending him for his work, he leaned his hand 
upon his shoulder as a sign of his protection and favour. 
Carasale, though not a modest man, respectfully thanked the 
king by word and action, When this was ended, Charles re- 
marked that as the wall of the theatre adjoined that of the 
palace, it would have been more convenient for the royal 
family to have passed from one building to the other by a 
private passage ; the architect cast down his eyes, and the king, 
adding, “* We will think about it,” dismissed him. When the 
representation was over, he found Carasale waiting for him, 
with a request that he would return to the palace by the passage 
he had commanded. In three hours’ time Carasale had suc- 
ceeded, by pulling down great walls, erecting scaffolding of 
beams and laths, and concealing the rudeness of the work by 
Carpets and tapestry, and with the assistance of drapery, 
mirrors and lights, to make a passage both beautiful and scenic 
in its effect. This sight was almost more like enchantment, 
and more splendid than the first presented to the king. 


English Sacristies. 

It is not difficult to derive a general rule for the right 
position, and for several important details of the arrangement, 
of sacristies from observation cf our old churches.. For 
although existing ancient examples are far from numerous, yet 
in a large proportion of untouched chancels we may observe 
unmistakable traces of sacristies which have been destroyed. 
From these we deduce that the proper situation of a sacristy is 
on the north side of the chancel towards its eastern part. The 
reasons for this position are obvious; it is near the altar (to 
the service of which the sacristy, like the rigidly prescribed 
Diaconicum in a Greek church, more especially belongs) ; the 
door into it falis conveniently between the end of the northern 
stalls and the steps of the sacrarium, the south side being pre- 
occupied by piscina, sedilia and the priest’s entrance, and 
perhaps its presence, always rather intrusive, is less so on the 
north than it would be if it marred the southern prospect of the 


church, which in our climate is, as a general rule, in an in- 
offensive sense, the show side. Ancient sacristies remain in 
the above situation at St. Nicolas, Southfleet, Kent ; St. Swithin, 
Leadenham, Lincolnshire; St. Mary, Reigate, Surrey, where 
there is a north chancel aisle; St. Andrew, Backwell, 
Somerset. Sacristies"in the same position once existed 
in SS. Mary and Michael, Trumpington; All Saints, 
Teversham; St. Mary, Fen Ditton, Cambridgeshire; St. 
Mary, Stone, Kent, and St. John, Shottesbrook, Berks. 
These examples are taken at random. External corbels 
on the north chancel wall, the absence of windows in that 
part, the presence of a north chancel door, generally blocked (in 
addition to the priest’s door), the outer mouldings of which will 
often be found to be not of an external character, and founda- 
tions discovered in digging graves reveal the former existence 
of a sacristy, and are peculiarities not explained by any other 
supposition. In some few cases these may be traces of a 
chantry chapel ; much more generally, however, of.a sacristy 
allowed to fall to ruin, or destroyed, by the holder of the great 
tithes. Again, chantries, more especially detached ones, 
belonged generally to manors, and contained monuments for 
the sake of which they have been preserved. Chantries also 
opened to the church by arches, not by a small door. So that 
we may conclude the marks mentioned above to be true signs 
of a sacristy, not of a chantry chapel. And here we must 
dispose of the case of the very remarkable building existing in 
the position of a sacristy at St. Mary, Willingham, Cambridge- 
shire. Here, communicating with the chancel by a small door, 
is a stone oblong building, with a gabled roof (of stone, 
curiously imitating a wood construction), with its length parallel to 
the length of the chancel and furnished with a piscina. Its 
careful workmanship and separate gable would mark it as a 
chantry chapel; its position, its isolation from the church, 
ought to make it a sacristy. The existence of a piscina is not 
an argument on either side. We conclude that it is a sacristy, 
but one of a kind not to be imitated, the architect not having 
clearly distinguished between the characteristics of the two 
buildings. 
Elastic Limit of Wrought-iron. 


With the means of measurement commonly employed by 
engineers ordinary wrought-iron is seldom _ permanently 
stretched until after it has -bornestrains of upwards of 8 tons per 
square inch. In seven experiments by Professor Barlow on 
wrought-iron bars Jo feet long two of them retained their full 
elasticity under a strain of II tons per square inch, three bars 
bore Io tons without injury, while one bore 93 tons, and another 
made from old furnace bars did not retain its elasticity beyond 
a strain of 84 tons per square inch. All the links for the Pesth 
Suspension Bridge, upwards of 5,000 in number and 12 feet 
long from centre to centre, were tested without permanent set 
up to 9 tons per square inch, and those of Chelsea Suspension 
Bridge were tested without permanent elongation up to 13} 
tons per square inch. Mr. Edwin Clark, from the results of his 
experiments, considers that the limit of elasticity of wrought- 
iron is I2 tons per square inch, and this appears to have been 
adopted by him both for bars having a breaking-weight of 24 
tons and for plates having a breaking-weight of 20 tons. 
Every chain cable purchased by the Admiralty is tested up te 
11°46 tons per square inch of the metal in each side of the link, 
the standard test being 630 lIbs.‘for each circular 3-inch of the 
diameter of the iron of which the cable is made, one-half of 
this strain coming upon each side of the link. The iron of 
which the cables are made does not, as a rule, take any per- 
manent set when strained to this amount, or to, say, 113 tons 
per square inch. Mr, Howard has stated that the best iron 
begins to stretch permanently under about Io tons per square 
inch in 10 feet lengths, although he occasionally tests up to 15 
or 16 tons per square inch, the breaking-weight being from 26 
tons to 28 tons. Sir Marc Brunel made a number of experi- 
ments on Yorkshire iron hammered to small dimensions or from 
2-inch to 4-inch square. A very high elastic limit was obtained 
as follows :—Mean of ten bars began tu stretch with 22'2 tons 
per square inch, the mean breaking-weight being 30'4 tons per 
square inch. With ten other bars the mean strain at which 
they began to stretch was 24°4 tons, the breaking-strength being 
32°3 tons per square inch. It is to be borne in mind, however, 
that these bars were reduced by the hammer only at the centre 
of their length, and that therefore the stretching could be 
observed upon but a very small part of their length. Mr. John 
A. Roebling, the engineer of the Niagara Suspension Bridge, 
has made experiments upon bars similarly drawn down to 
3-inch square at the centre, the breaking-weight being 33 tons 
per square inch; these bars bore a strain of 20} tons per 
square inch without visibly stretching, and when no jar was 
given to the bars they would support this strain for a week. 
Upon any vibration, however, the bars immediately took a 
permanent set. Under strain, however, considerably within the 
elastic limit a gradual rearrangement of the particles of iron 
commences, and if the strain be continued sufficiently long, 
permanent set will after a while take place. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Scenery for theatres is commonly supposed to be painting, 
but in law there is a wide difference between them. Under 
the ‘Carriers Acts “paintings” when forwarded by railway 
aust be signalised by the owners and the value declared. 
A special charge is then made for conveying them. A case 
tried at Manchester on Friday and Saturday last turned on 
the meaning attached to the words. A theatrical company 
sent scenery from Scarborough to Spennymoor, Durham, 
by the North-Eastern Railway. When it arrived it was 
‘found to be damaged by fire and water, and in consequence 
the performances were delayed. The owners claimed 150/. 
for the scenery, and 6o/. consequential damages. For the 
railway company it was argued that no notice was given of 
the nature of the goods or of the purposes for which they 
were required, and it was further pleaded that, as the goods 

eré carried in a parcel and were of more than the value of 
ro/,, the plaintiffs were not entitled to recover, on the! 
ground that the scenery was “a painting ” within the mean- 
ing of the Act. Counsel for plaintiffs maintained that if the 
scenery was considered to. be a painting or paintings, the’ 
railway company took no precautions, for the servants 
placed the scenes on two trucks, and when they caught fire 
pumped on them. Mr. Justice Day, who tried the case, 
held that prima facie a painting was something painted, and 
left it to the jury to say whether, in their opinion, the 
scenery was included in the terms “ picture” or “ painting.” 
If it was, the company would not be liable in respect of the 
packages, which exceeded 1o/. in value. With regard to 
damages they must say whether or not, in’ their opinion, the 
railway company had notice that the plaintiffs would be 
damaged by any delay of, or injury to, their scenery. The 
jury found for the plaintiffs, and awarded them 120/. for the 
damaged scenery and 4o0/. for damages on account of the 
non-performance. The conclusion to be drawn is that 
scenery is not painting in the ordinary’sense of the word. 
ex : ; * 


A coop deal was expected trom the Royal Scottish 
Society of Painters in Water-Colours, but the exhibition in 
‘Bond Street is a failure beyond all precedent. The artists 
seem to haye imagined that anything would do for London. 
That is the most charitable conclusion we can arrive at, for 
. otherwise it would have to be said that the majority of the 
members are ignorant of the rudiments of art. In any case 
the presumption is remarkable. Of course local associa- 
tions count for much with the multitude, and we have heard 
admiration expressed in strong Doric for some of the views 
and figures, which in a London auction-room would have 
to be sold by the dozen. It is hard on the few artists who 
produce honest work to find themselves in such an assembly. 
Mr. BLATHERWICK’s Coruisk, Mr. Nispet’s Early Winter, 
Mr. G. G: Smitu’s Moorland, Mr. Patrerson’s Adz/Z, Mr. 
Laine’s Afterglow on the Nile, Mr. SMart’s Moorland, Mr. 
DENOvAN ADAMS’s Sundown, are out of place, for they are 
likely to be confounded with the strange things around 
them, Apparently the majority of the artists have heard 
of some of the latest French experiments in landscape, but 
“they must have studied descriptions rather than drawings. 
‘Mr, A, MELVILLE’s Aenley, a black background with 
coloured spots for lamps, has something of the new spirit 
in it, and it would doubtless be gladly received by the 
Impressionists. But in other cases innovation has not got 
beyond confusion of colours and. formlessness. It is 
lamentable to see works so weak put forward as the tokens 
of a new and genuine Scottish school. The exhibition is a 
mistake; but, as BurNs says—“If nae mair mistakes are 
made, the world soon forgets ane.” - 


Every reader of CarLy.r’s glowing pages will remember 
that a day or two after the fall of the Bastille the hapless 
King Louis decided to visit Paris in person, and how, when 
His Majesty arrived at Passy from Versailles, Mayor BaILiy 
presented him with the keys, and remarked that if Henri IV. 
had to make a conquest of his people, in the present happier 
case the people conquered their King. We are told that “ the 
King so happily conquered drives forward, slowly through 
a steel people, is harangued at the Town Hall, knows not 
what to think or say of it ; learns that he is ‘Restorer of 
French Liberty,’ as a statue of him, to be raised on the site 
of the Bastille, shall testify to all men.” The graceful youth 
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in shining brass, who stands on tiptoe upon the column 
which marks the site of the prison, could never be taken 
for poor, clumsy, somnolent Louis, and the citizens of 
St. Antoine probably never remember anything about the 
conquering of a king. But the Municipal Council are not 
oblivious of the victory, and, accordingly, M. Jean PauL 
LauRENS, who has painted more tragic scenes than any 
other artist, was commissioned to depict the scene when 
the Monarch entered the Hé6tel de Ville. The work is 
nearly completed, and will appear this year in the Salon. 
The title given to it is Za Voite d Acier, but there is a vast 
difference between the scene and that shown in the popular 
Queen of Swords. 1n the French picture the gentlemen who 
line the staircase also raise their swords and join them to 
form a passage for the King to pass through. Louis is 
receiving the blue and red cockade (the white was after- 
wards added at his desire) from the Mayor, which he will 
wear when exhibited on a balcony to the crowds of citizens. 
At the foot of the staircase stands ‘“‘ CROMWELL-GRANDISON ” 
Laravetre. A couple of days afterwards old FouLoy was 
tried and judged in the same building, and hanged on a 
lamp iron in front of it. M. Laurens always tries to be 
true to history, and his latest work suggests the spirit of the 
time. 


sdetpe Mik oaks Soe 32 
Ir is held by lawyers that “the architect who is retained 
to prepare the plans and specifications has, as agent for the 
employer, an implied authority to engage a surveyor to take 
out the quantities, but it is not at all certain, and must in 
each case be proved, that the employer is liable if the work 
is abandoned or an entirely independent plan is adopted ” 
(EmpEN, c. iv.). We suppose a City of London jury would 
be thought liberal for awarding 50/. to a surveyor who 
claimed roo/., and earned that sum if ordinary fees are 
accepted. The plaintiff, Mr. WuITE, was instructed by 
Messrs. BONNER & GILLEN to take out quantities from their 
drawings for mills at King’s Lynn. The architect’s and 
surveyor’s work had to be done expeditiously, as building 
operations were to be commenced forthwith. As the work 
was not carried out a claim was made for 1} per cent. on 
8,000/., which the building was likely to cost. For the 
defence it was said there was no case, as no authority was 
given by the defendant for plaintif’s employment. The jury, 
however, adopted that middle course which is common in 
difficulties of the kind, and valued the qwantities at 50/. 


Tue transformation ot Holland Park into a building 
estate is likely to take place shortly. Messrs. DRIivER & 
Co. have given public notice that it is the intention of 
Lord ILcHESTER to let for building purposes about two and 
a quarter acres of the park, between Melbury Road and the 
Statue, and that his lordship was desirous of affording the 
Kensington Vestry the opportunity of making any repre- 
sentations they may desire to submit relative to the proposed 
widening of the footway, and recommending that the 
surveyor be directed to prepare plans showing the improve- 
ment which it is desirable should be. carried out at this 
spot, and that the same be submitted to’ Lord ILCHESTER 
for his consideration. It must be allowed that of late the 
park appears from Kensington Road as if it were neglected 
by the owner. There is, of course, the advantage of so 
much open space ; but as no use seems to be made of the 
ground, a change will not involve much, loss to the 
metropolis. Neither the Kensington Vestry nor the 
County Council will venture to bid for the park, and 
it is too much to expect that Lord IncuxEsTER should keep 
so much ground at his own cost for the benefit of people 
who would not be grateful to him—for they consider his 
lordship is bound t» ..acrifice his interests so long as they 
desire. See = ; 


Ir is not easy to understand why any members of the 
Champ de Mars Society should desire to unite old and new 
in the forthcoming exhibition. The proposal was to devote 
a gallery to drawings by CARPEAUX, the sculptor, whose 
fame does not need any aid of that sort. There was an 
eager discussion on the subject, for at present many causes 
have united to divide French artists into parties, but 
eventually a majority decided against the innovation. 
There are so many opportunities offered for special exhibi- 
tions in Paris, it would be hardly fair to encroach on one 
devoted to works by artists who are still living, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION 
SECOND SERIES. — 
NO. 334..CLUMBER CHANCEL. NO. 835._CLUMBER. 
NO. 833,—HOARCROSS, EAST END. NO. 337..HOARCROSS, INTERIOR. 
NO. 838._HOARCROSS, CHANCEL, 
(G, F. BODLEY, A.R.A.. AND T. GARNER.) 


SOCIETY. 


THE SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Society of Architects 

was held at St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, on February 24, 
the chair being occupied by Mr. E. Tidman, treasurer. The 
Secretary read the following extracts from letters. Mr. J. 
Campbell (local honorary secretary for Bombay), in a letter 
dated October 31, 1890, wrote :— 

“ Amongst the European architects here there is a desire to 
have a local branch of this Society established, the English 
members of which to be able to admit respectable European 
architects as members or Associates, and to be really able to 
make more practical use of being members. . . . Allthose gentle- 
men who do not already belong to this Society would, I think, 
be glad to join, if they could make it of practical use here, by 
having a local branch as suggested, as at present, with the 
exception of the honour of belonging to this Society and the 
R.1.B.A., we really derive no practical benefit. I have spoken 
to two or three of these gentlemen, and they have thought the 
idea a very good one if it could be carried out, and a number 
of native architects are ready and anxious to join, either as 
members or Associates, as they may be found fit for, and it 
would help to improve the general status of architects here, 
which is, so far, very vague. If we could do this, then there 
comes the question of subscriptions and fees, &c, as the 
working of a local branch would have its expenses, and if the 
Council at home can see its way to allowing our local branch 
such a portion of entrance fees and subscriptions as. would 
enable us to carry on here, this could be managed, I think, 
to the interest of all parties concerned. ~A local council 
could be formed here of the leading English architects, with 
power to act.” i 

From a letter dated January 30, 1891 :— ° 

“T have to acknowledge yours: of December 11 with refer- 
ence to the establishment ofa colonial branch in Bombay. 
Before we can make any move in the matter I must get the 
English architects here, and one ortwo more of the respectable 
native ones, to become members of the Society. . . . The pro- 
posals made in your letter appear very fair and reasonable, and 
{ hope soon to be‘able to send in applications as members of 
the Society from all the English. and leading native architects 
here, but I have been’ so busy of late (my partner having left 
India for six months on leave, and only returned on the 26th) 
that I have really had no time to discuss the matter with any 
of the local architects more than in a most casual way, but I 
will do so as soon as possible and let you know the result.” 

The Secretary also read the following extract from a letter 
from Mr: A. C. B. Williams (local honorary*’secretary for 
Johannesburg) :— z 

“Your letter, dated December 11, containing suggested con: 
ditions for the formation of colonial branches of the Society of 
Architects, has just been received’ by:me. As_ instructed 
therein I will immediately communicate with the other 
members of the Society in South Africa on the matter referred 
to, and on their replies being received I will communicate the 
result to you. Personally I am strongly in favour of a branch 
of the Society being formed here, as not only would it be of 
great benefit to members in many ways, but such a branch 
might induce many architects to join the Society.” : 

The following suggested conditions under which colonial 
‘branches of the Society should be formed in accordance with 
Rule 39, which had been drawn up by the Council, were dis- 
cussed :— 7a 2 

(a) That such branches shall elect their own members and 
Associates under the same-conditions and rules as apply to 
elections in England, subject to the approval of such elections 
by the Councilin England.. + : 

(6) That all certificates of membership or associateship shall 
de issued from England. + 

(c) That such branches shall arrange their own times and 
places for meetings, and elect their own committee (of five 
amembers each) and secretaries at the same time and in the 
same manner as similar elections are conducted in England. 

(2) That the secretaries of such branches shall collect all 
entrance-fees and subscriptions’ due from members and 
Associates attached to the branch, and remit one-third thereof 
annually to the Council in England. “et 

(e) That all notices and publications from England, intended 
r mewaders and Associates attached to such branches, shall be 


sent to the secretaries of the branches and distributed by them, 


‘and that when so sent from England they shall be considered 


to have been sent to the individual members and Associates in 
accordance with the rules of the Society. f 

(/) That the committees of the branches shall send to the 
Council in England an annual report and audited statement of 
accounts made up to June 30 in each year, so as to yeach the 
Secretary of the Society in London by August 31. 

Mr. W. Allport urged that it was a most advisable step for 
the Society to form branches, particularly in the colonies, 
giving it world-wide instead of merely local influence. He 
referred to the manner in which the Surveyors’ Institute was 
organised in the provinces, but thought that the members who 
might become the members of any suggested branch should be 
very fully consulted, and that those of Bombay and Johannes- 
burg were doing wisely in considering the proposal at leisure. 

Mr.W. H. Seth-Smith (past- president) advocated the greatest 
possible freedom being left to the Council and the suggested 
branches to arrange the conditions under which they should 
be formed, as the circumstances of the branches in distant 
coloniés might differ widely. 

““Mr. Edgar Farman, hon. sec., referred to the British 
Medical Association, showing that the members of the various 
branches of that body paid their full subscription to the Associa- 
tion, and an additional subscription, which varied from as little 
as eighteen-pence per annum to as much as eighteen shillings, 
to the support of their branch. He thought, however, that with 
this Society it would be impolitic to ask for an extra subscrip- 
tion from branch members, but at the same time it did not 
seem necessary that in all cases so large a proportion as two- 
thirds of the subscriptions should be remitted to them for local 
expenses. 

A few questions were put to the Secretary as to the com- 
parative cost to the Society of members resident abroad, from 
the replies to which it appeared that the cost of issue of publica- 
tions, &c, to them would be slightly reduced by their being 
formed into branches of the Society, though the gain would not 
be much, and that then the seven shillings per annum, which 
it was suggested should alone be asked from them, would only 
barely cover such cost, and leave little or nothing to go towards 
defraying the general expenses of the Society. 

The Chairman expressed his opinion that the proportion of 
their Subscriptions which it was suggested to ask from colonial 
members attached to branches was scarcely sufficient, but that 
such matters of detail would be best left to the Council to 
settle in each individual case. 

“Finally, upon the proposition of Mr. Seth-Smith, seconded 
by Mr. Allport, it was unanimously decided “ That this Society 
approves the principle of the formation of branches of the 
Society in the colonies, and refers the arrangement of the 
details in each individual case to the Council, subject to con- 
firmation at an ordinary meeting, in accordance with Rule 39.” 

The Secretary then read the following extract from a letter 
dated November 14, 1890, from Mr. J. Price (local hon, sec. for 
Liverpool):— 

“‘] am of opinion that, to organise the Society in the pro- 
vinces, the only way is to appoint a secretary who is well known 
jn the country, and who would be able to obtain the assistance 
of architects in the various towns, and such secretaries having 
a seat on the Council would represent the feelings of architects 
generally. It must not be lost sight of that there are some 
of the largest and strongest districts which are totally unre- 
presented on the Council, and I look upon this as a misfortune, 
and tending to prevent the growth of the Society in the Mid- 
lands and the North of England. If necessary, it would seem 
well, as the Society grows in numbers, to increase the number 
of members on the Council, and for the Council to put forward, 
as their nominees, gentlemen representing every district in 
England, so that at least half the Council represent the 


- provinces.” 


And the following extract from a letter from the same 
gentleman, dated Nov. 28, 1899 :— 
- “As regards the election of district secretaries, I see no 
difficulty myself. 1 think the district. secretaries should in the 
first place be nominated by the Council for two years, and 
after that they should be elected annually at a meeting of those 
members of the Society resident within their district. Such a 
meeting would be useful for discussing many points, and should 
be held some time about Easter, so that the report could 
goto the Council meeting held generally in May, I believe. 
I say two years in the first instance, as I believe it would 
take a secretary about that time to thoroughly organise his 
district and become acquainted with the members. I would 
suggest one district for Lancashire and Cheshire. A combined 
Northern District could be formed, consisting of Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, Northumberland and Durham. Yorkshire 
makes a district of its own. Wales to be one district also. 
Western “Counties to consist of Shropshire, Staffordshire, 
Herefordshire, Worcestershire, Monmouthshire, Gloucester- 
shire. Midland Counties to consist of Derbyshire, Notting- 
hamshire Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire 
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Eastern Counties, Lincolnshire, Huntingdonshire, Rutland, 
Cambridge, Norfolk and Suffolk. Home Counties, Middle- 
sex, Essex, Bedfordshire, Berkshire, Buckinghamshire, 
Hertfordshire, Oxfordshire, Surrey, Kent and Sussex. 
South-western counties to consist of Cornwall, Devonshire, 
Dorsetshire, Somersetshire, Hampshire and Wiltshire. This 
would give eight districts, and it might be eventually increased 
to nine by forming Kent, Surrey and Sussex into a southern or 
south-eastern district. ‘This is simply a rough outline, and 
includes England only. Scotland could be dealt with later on, 
and so could Ireland, simply a secretary being appointed for 
each, thus making a total of ten secretaries, eight for English 
districts and one each for Ireland and Scotland.” 

Mr. W. Allport asked as to the position of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Architects with regard to its affiliated societies, 
and was answered by the Secretary that while that body had 
affiliated other existing provincial sccieties, giving their presi- 
dents, if fellows, a seat at its Council, yet their members had in 
no sense become its members, and they were practically still 
independent societies, and in no sense branches. 

Mr. E. J. Hamilton called attention to the. very general 
feeling amongst the provincial members of all societies that 


they enjoyed many less privileges and advantages than did | 


their metropolitan brethren, and advocated the forming rather 
of provincial branches, upon the lines of those of the British 
Medical Association, in preference to the mere appointment by 
the Council of district committees and secretaries, as the more 
likely way to overcome this feeling. He also referred to the 
professional jealousy existing in many provincial towns, and to 
the difficulty which this put in the way of the formation of 
satisfactory branches in the provinces, while at the same time 
it pointed to the need of local organisation to induce a more 
brotherly feeling amongst provincial architects. He concluded 
by moving, “That this Society approve the principle of the 
division of Great Britain into districts, and the formation of 
provincial branches of the Society, each with its own committee 
and secretary ; and that the whole matter be. referred to the 
Council for further detailed consideration, and for them to 
report upon to a future general meeting of the Society.” 

This was seconded by Mr. C. E. Gritton, who referred to 
what other societies had done and were doing in this direction, 
-and gave a few instances from his own experience of provincial 
members who were dissatisfied because they did not see that 
they received a sufficient return for their subscriptions, although, 
certainly, such complaints had but rarely been heard since the 
publication of the ‘ Proceedings.” 

The motion was put and carried unanimously without further 
discussion. 


MARBLE AND MOSAICS.* 


| AM sorry that neither time this evening or a proper capa- 

city for treating the subject properly will allow me to speak 
with anything approaching real justice to the subject arranged 
for discussion to-night. The title of the subject is, I believe, 
“ Marble and Mosaics,” but I can, of course, only speak a very 
little of marble where the use of it comes in immediate con- 
nection with mosaic; and, through the kindness of several 
friends, I am able to show you some illustration of the use of 
marble and mosaic in Italy, Sicily, Greece and Egypt. We 
have many instances of the most beautiful use of marble in 
England, but this is a large subject by itself, and, as I read the 
title of the paper, we are only to-night considering marble and 
mosaic in juxtaposition. I am anxious to-night to touch a 
little upon the modern uses of mosaic, but, before doing so, 
perhaps I should refer to the illustrations and photographs Mr. 
Spence and myself have brought down to-night. 

St. Mark’s at Venice, the Capella Palatina in Palermo, the 
Cathedral of Monreale, and some churches in Greece and Con- 
stantinople, and indeed throughout the East, present to us some 
of the finest combinations of marble and mosaic known to us. 
Unfortunately, but few remains of such combinations remain of 
the Greek and Roman periods. These photographs and draw- 
ings will show you what wonderful works have been performed 
by the eastern artists, for I need hardly remind you that St. 
Mark’s at Venice was built by Byzantine architects, just as the 
Capella Palatina and Monreale were built by Saracens, though 
nominally by Normans who had made Sicily their kingdom and 
home. In Sicily the marble is almost always of beautiful 
cippolino, that exquisite creamy white marble with green 
veinings. In St. Mark’s no cippolino is used, but green and 
red marble ; nor are the slabs in St. Mark’s so regular in size 
as in the Sicilian churches. You will notice how beautifully 
arranged the marble is in these, with its borders and_ divisions 
- gold and glass mosaic, compared to the wall-linings in St. 

ark’s, 

The builders of St. Mark’s were not, of course, of the same 


* A paper read by Mr. G. C. Horsley, at the meeting of the Archi- 
tectural Association, February 20. 
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mould as the Saracens. Both carried out their work as it 
seemed best to them, for both builders were artists. At the 
same time, judging partly from appearances, it would seem that 
the Sicilian marbles were specially prepared for their position, 
while those in St. Mark’s appear, in some cases, to have been 
taken from more ancient buildings and adapted to their present 
position. No doubt marble and precious stones were trans- 
ported in Classical and Medizval times from country to country 
for the purposes of art. But still more constantly the workmen 
used the materials they found on the spot. We find, for instance, 
the Romans in Britain using limestone and chalk, Purbeck and 
ordinary stones of various colours for their floors, and in 
Carthage and Halicarnassus (whence the fine floor mosaics 
which we see at the British Museum have been brought from 
Halicarnassus, and where{marble naturally abounds), they used 
marble. The Italian workmen, too, who laid the Opus Alex- 
andrinum pavement in Westminster Abbey, used stones where 
they would have used marble in Rome. 

The most ancient piece of floor mosaic known is a small 
piece at the Temple of Zeus at Olympia.- M. Lalou, the 
French architect, has lately published a work on Olympia, in 
which he shows this mosaic restored, showing it most 
elaborately, but I believe the only portion which really remains 
is a representation of a triton and dolphins. I understand, 
though, from a friend who has lately been in Greece that this 
mosaic is formed by differently-coloured pebbles, and is not of 
cubes of marble or stone at all. Other examples, but of later 
date, of this pebble mosaic have been found in Greece. I am 
indebted to Mr. Arthur Bolton for these tracings of Roman 
mosaics made by him at Pompeii. He first took rubbings of 
the mosaics, and coloured them on the spot, and these tracings 
are from his rubbings. 

Mosaic work may be divided into the following divisions :-— 
I, For pavements. 1. Tesselated, in which the design is 


formed of small cubes generally of marble, more rarely of © 


glass and clay. 2. Of sectile work formed of large pieces of 
marble shaped and cut so as to fit accurately one with another. 
II. For walls and vaults fictile and vermiculated (from vermis, 
worm), z¢. pieces of opaque glass in small cubes arranged so 
as to form pictures. 

The Opus Alexandrinum work is often partly sectile and 
partly tesselated. Mr. Ruskin says in ‘‘The Stones of 
Venice : »—“ There are two means of delight in all productions. 
of art—colour and form. The most vivid conditions of colour 
obtainable by human art are those of works in glass and 
enamel;” and again, in speaking of the wall-mosaics im 
St. Mark’s, he calls the church “a vast illuminated missal, 
written within and without in letters of enamel and gold.” 

Professor Middleton, in his book on Rome, tells us 
that the Romans used glass mosaic and marble wall-linings 
largely. I show here a diagram taken from an illustration in 
his book, showing the method pursued by the Romans in fixing 
marble linings to their walls. He says marble linings were 
usually fixed with great care, and were tied to the wall with 
long hooklike clamps, the ends of which were fixed with 
melted lead if the wall was of stone, or if of brick, they were 
wedged into joints. These clamps were usually of iron, but in 
the more careful work bronze was used. The slabs were cut 
into thin pieces with saws and sand and water, emery being 
used for the harder stones. It is impossible to realise the 
amount of rich marbles which ancient Rome contained, and it 
should be remembered that it was not till the first century B.C, 
that marble appears to have come into use there. 

For more than three centuries marbles, alabasters and 
porphyries in endless variety were being dug out in countless. 
Oriental quarries by whole armies of workmen, and were 
constantly being poured into Rome. Scarcely a church or @ 
palace in Rome is without columns and wall linings, all taken 
from ancient buildings. The great Christian basilicas, and 
especially the more magnificent chapels, such as those of the 
Corsini, Borghese and Cibo families, owe their splendour 
entirely to these stolen marbles. Even the immense quantities 
which still exist gives no notion whatever of what Rome once 
possessed, for by far the greater quantity perished in the lime~ 
kilns of the Early Middle Ages. | 

The Greek Byzantine artists were not so careful, I fancy, in 
the fixing of their marble linings as the Romans. In many 
churches the slabs are only secured with bent nails. I do not 
know how the beautifully neat-looking marble linings of the 


Sicilians and the Arabians are secured to the wall. It may be” 


that the simple beads the Arabian workmen in Sicily were so 
fond of using as part of the rich glass mosaic border which 
divided the slabs of marble have something to do in securing. 
them. I have here a drawing of wall-lining of a chapel in St 
Apollinare Nuovo in Ravenna. You notice that the artist has: 


designed a beautifully-shaped vase; it may be that the piece of | 


marble he had to deal with expressed this shape, and that he 
trimmed it and gave it life. I do not know that ithas any 
direct significance. These circles represent half balls of rich 
marbles. 

For really finished workmanship the Arabian work in Sicily 
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of the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and in Cairo 
of the eleventh, are far superior to the Italian and Greek work. 
As a rule, the Cairene workmen used black and white or dark 
green and white marble in long and slender widths, making 
beautiful patterns in this way ; the Saracens working for the 
Norman kings of Sicily contrived in the Cathedral of Monreale, 
La Martorana and the Capella Palatina high dados of marbles, 
each slab divided from the other by a geometrical pattern of 
glass mosaic about 4 inches wide, with marble beads. Sur- 
mounting the marble was arranged a frieze some 18 inches to 
2 feet deep of mosaic. 

Glass mosaic was constantly used by the Romans for wall 
decorations in conjunction with marble wall-linings, notably in 
the passage discovered on the Palatine, the House of the Vestals 
and the Baths of Caracalla, but it was not till the Roman 
Emperors, Constantine and Justinian, so directly encouraged 
the arts of Byzantium by living themselves in the East, and by 
building and decorating in the completest manner large churches 
and palaces that the great art of glass mosaic working sprang 
into strong life. Ina very interesting paper on opaque glass, 
recently read before you by Mr. James Powell, a complete 
account was given of the making of glass or enamel mosaic, 
but I may be excused if I repeat a little of what he said. Glass 
mosaics are really coloured enamels or opaque glass of different 
colours. ‘These enamels are formed of the same materials of 
whichcommon glass is composed, but to these materials are 
added oxide of tin which gives the necessary opacity to the 
material and its extreme hardness; other metallic oxides are 
added, and these give the glass its colour. All these materials 
have to be properly prepared and fused together, and the 
degree of opaqueness and also the quality of colour depends 
partly upon the quantity and quality of the mineral elements in 
union with those of common glass, and are partly dependent 
upon the degree and continuance of heat to which the whole 
composition is subjected in the process of fusion. 

if the enamels are not properly prepared they are not so 
Jasting and become affected by the atmosphere. Mr. Powell 
said that no doubt the paste was made in the same manner as 
obtains to this day in Murano. He said :—‘‘ Crucibles are 
ranged much like washing basins in a lavatory, with the wood 
fire underneath ; the glass, when sufficiently melted, is ladled 
‘out in small quantities on toa metal table, and pressed into 
circles averaging 8 inches diameter and about # inch thick. 
These are then annealed, or gradually cooled in a kiln, and 
when cold are ready to be split and cracked up into tesserz, 
which are afterwards subdivided again as the mosaicist requires. 
It is certain that an almost countless number of beautiful colours 
an be obtained in this manufacture, purely from the addition 
of the metallic oxides in greater or less quantities.” The Venice 
and Murano Glass Company told Mr. Powell they had made 
37,000 colours and 400 golds. The oxides used are copper, 
cobalt, chrome, gold and manganese. 

The gold and silver mosaic is, as has often been described, 
sandwiched between two thicknesses of glass. The gold leaf 
as fastened to a stone backing, and it is protected by a very thin 
sheet of glass on the face, the whole being united together by 
fusion. The backing is generally of an opaque red. If, instead 
of white glass for the front surface you substitute coloured glass 
of pink, green or yellow, you will get various effects of coloured 
gold or silver. Besides these materials mother-of-pearl and 
fine stone were used. 

I have here many photographs of Byzantine wall mosaics 
from Rome, Sicily, Ravenna, Constantinople, Venice and 
Greece. I should detain you too long if I were to proceed now 
to describe them ; some of them have been so often restored 
that they are much altered from what they once were, At the 
same time, they may be broadly distinguished, In the earlier 
examples at Ravenna and Rome, of the fifth to the tenth cen- 
turies, we notice a more statuesque or monumental treatment 
than obtains in the later works of the tenth to the thirteenth 
centuries, specimens of which we have in Venice, Monreale and 
Palermo. These Sicilian mosaics of the twelfth century, all, of 
course, by Greek craftsmen, show much vigour and life in the 
drawing and colouring of the Bible subjects from the Old and 
New Testament represented on the walls above the nave arcade 
—subjects taken from the Menalogium drawn up by the Em- 
peror Porphyrogenitus in the tenth century, and similar to the 
mosaics over the nave arcade in the church of the Nativity at 

Bethlehem. While these mosaics show much life and vigour, 
great dignity and breadth of treatment is obtained by the simple 
and direct way in which each subject is treated, while nothing 
can be more impressive than the colossal representation of the 
head of Christ in the apse over the altar, and the single figures 
of saints grouped round him. 

The mosaics of the sixth century-in St. Vitale, St. Apollinare 
Nuovo, and St. Apollinare in Classe, at Ravenna, are simpler, 
mot only in the scheme of subjects represented, but also in the 
‘colours used, and the still broader and simpler effect gained by 
this very quiet treatment. After Gaddo Gaddi, who~ in th 
thirteenth century made the great mosaic still existing on th 
facade of Sta, Maria Maggiore, the genuine art of Italian glass 


mosaic may be said to have ended. It is universally acknow- 
ledged that the mosaics of later date, from designs by Tintoret 
and Titian, to be seen in St. Mark’s, are not interesting artis- 
tically or well done; and the uninteresting character of the 
Vatican mosaic work to be seen in St. Peter’s is well known. 

The Alexandria of past days has been called the home of 
mosaic, and the marble pavements called Opus Alexandrinum 
have been constantly described. Mr. Bolton has kindly lent me 
some specimens from Rome. I am sorry I have no drawing 
here of the Westminster example. Another variety of Christian 
mosaic consisted in the insertion into grooves cut to the depth 
of about 4 inch, in white marble, of small cubes of coloured and 
gilded smalto (as the Italians call the material of which mosaic 
is composed), and in the arrangement of them in~ such 
geometrical combination as to make most elaborate patterns. 
This decoration was chiefly used for church purposes—for 
screens, pulpits, episcopal thrones, ciboria and tabernacles. 
The earliest specimen is believed to be the chair and tribune in 
the church of San Lorenzo at Rome, made probably about 
580 AD, The shrine of Edward the Confessor is an English 
example of this kind of work, in that splendid period of English 
art in the reign of Henry III., 1270 A.D. For further illustra- 
tions of mosaic and marble work, I must refer you to the works 
of Salzenburg, on Santa Sophia, Constantinople ; of Orcagna’s 
St. Mark’s, Venice ; and Gravina’s fine work on the Cathedral 
of Monreale. 

Now that we have passed a little in review the works of the 
past, I should like to draw your attention to the position 
mosaic occupies amongst us now. It is thirty years'ago and more 
since Sir M. Digby Wyatt read a paper—I believe in this very 
room—about the revival of mosaic working. Salviati and Sir 
Henry Layard also drew the attention, many years ago, of 
architects to the possible use of mosaic. Many of them have used 
it; Alfred Stevens has designed for it, and the mosaic executed 
isin St. Paul’s Cathedral. The South Kensington Museum have 
several panels of modern Venetian and English mosaic, the 
latter made by the tile-makers of Stoke-on-Trent; and the 
finest modern mosaic is in the apse of the American Church at 
Rome, made from the cartoons designed by Mr. Burne-Jones— 
mosaics made chiefly of clay, and differing altogether from the 
glass mosaic of Venice—and floor after floor of mosaic have 
been laid down in. England. There seems, therefore, to be a 
growing appreciation for this decoration. Nor need we be 
surprised that this is so, when we take the great qualities of 
mosaic into account. 

The modern use of mosaic is, however, suffering, and suffer- 
ing greatly, from many ills. The chief of these ailments is the 
terrible element of commercialism which has crept in so as to 
impede great works being performed in it. Mosaic artists in 
England and in Europe and America have at present no chance 
of making their art known or recognised as one of the greatest 
arts of decoration. Noone yet has come forward to pay the 
price necessary for this ; for it must be remembered that the 
art of mosaic decoration, as it existed in the early centuries of 
our era, was as noble as painting. Mosaic is like painting. 
The palette open to the use of the mosaicist is unlimited; the 
material permits him to design and work in a bold and noble 
manner ; he can impart a dignity and solemnity to a composi- 
tion which would equal and in many cases be finer than a 
painter could do. : 

Fresco-painting and glass-painting have been emancipated 
in England; every one knows these arts are not necessarily 
ground down by a commercial spirit. But at present it is with 
mosaic, as it is with stock brickwork, namely, How much per 
foot can it be turned out for? The lowest price is almost 
always sought for by the general public ; and we may consider 
it marvellous that mosaic work is as able as we see it. I wish 
it were better; but it is our duty without doubt in the course 
of our work to help on this great art, and add what we can to 
the craftsmen who are trying to help it from the mire, Many 
things seem to be against this; at present, expense prevents 
mosaic being used in large masses. This is almost fatal. It 
may be said that a mosaic fitting of a reredos or font is quite 
ineffective, unless the background to each is a mass of skilfully 
arranged marble linings or columns. Until we are able to 
literally cover wall surfaces with mosaic, we can never hope to 
get a fine effect. Then, again, in modern work the tesserz are 
often rubbed and ground down until all the life is taken out of 
them, and a fine level, even surface obtained, and all with 
infinite trouble, the joints regular and neatly cemented. 
Nothing could be so contrary to the old wall mosaics, where 
each line, each tessera, indeed, seemed to express something ; 
the tesserze pressed into the cement, with the fractured part of 
the enamel showing and catching every glint of light, each 
tesserxe near the next one, and no flushing up of joints. The 
result was a beautiful combination of colour, the open joints 
adding greatly to the sparkle and richness of the whole effect ; 
there was no exact shaping of the tesserze here, and no rubbing 
down. Each tessera was clipped quickly with a sharp instru- 
ment to the shape he required, and promptly put in its place. 
The tesserae were made to draw, in fact, and every tessera had 
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a mission to perform. But the general public prefer the glazy 
work at present. The mosaicists, unfortunately, cannot help 
this, though we may be sure they writhe under it often. So 
that a livelihood can be made, the old system of fixing the 
mosaics in position has been departed from. 

The old Byzantine method was to plaster with coarse plaster 
the walls, and leave rough, and then put a coat of finer white 
plaster over ; the design was then traced on the wall, and the 
mosaicist clipped away the top coating of plaster as he went on, 
putting on new cement and fixing his tesserze in it to the shape 
and sizes he required, beginning with the gold outlines first, 
and working up his background and filling in his figures. In 
this way he saw exactly what to do according to his own views, 
and we know his views were generally right ones ; he had many 
colours, and he could so place his dark and light golds as he 
wished, and was perfectly acquainted with every detail of his 
work. The system which obtains now is entirely different—a 
level table top is covered with sheets of coarse brown paper or 
thin cardboard, on this the design to be executed in mosaic is 
traced, but reversed. The tesserze are stuck down with 
paste, face downwards on to the paper, and then the paper 
covered with the tesserz is ready to be pressed into position on 
the wall cemented to receive it. Any little accidents, such as 
some tessere falling out of position, can be easily replaced 
afterwards ; the whole is then too often washed over with liquid 
cement in front. It will thus be perceived that in this method 
the artist can only see half of what he is doing. The design is 
in the first place reversed, though he could get used to that, 
like the wood-engraver in his work; and secondly, though he 
can see the colour of the tesserz he is fixing on to the paper to 
a great extent, though the tesserze are not always the same 
colour all through, he cannot see in the very least how his gold 
tesserze are looking. He has no means of knowing this at all. 
It is, therefore, like painting part of a picture blindfolded, and 
the remainder in a state of uncertainty as to the final effect. 
The level table top makes the mosaic, of course, perfectly level, 
though happily the twist of the hands in fixing the paper with 
the mosaic fixed upon it in positions imparts a little handiwork 
to it, and, therefore, a slight though almost imperceptible 
variety. 

It has been said that the old method of working in mosaic 
would take an unconscionable time, but I have never heard any- 
one propose to escape some of the technical peculiarities of 
fresco or oil-painting, or of the proper jointing of masonry in 
what is called good work. I fancy the evil lies in the weak 
spirit of the general public who wish to get as much work of a 
kind done for as little money as possible. I know there are 
mosaicists who would like to see their work better treated. 

Mr. Henry Holiday has kindly lent me some photographs 
of a panel of a reredos representing the Last Supper he executed 
chiefly with his own hands for a church in Philadelphia. This 
panel is 18 feet long, and is, I suppose, 7 feet or 8 feet high. 
He could not go and work zz sz¢u, and so he had an iron frame 
made, about 2 inches deep. The back was covered with iron 
wire, which formed a key for the plaster, which was presently 
put upon it; fine plaster was placed on this, the design was 
traced upon it, and each piece done as in the old mosaics. Of 
course, it took a little time to do, but the result justified the 
trouble, as, I think, even the photographs will prove to you. 
The mosaic was then sent to Philadelphia. (It was, I believe, 
for a few days in the Arts and Crafts Exhibition, where, 
perhaps, some of those present may have seen it. It was then 
fixed, case and all, into the recess prepared for it.) 

I have to acknowledge with many thanks the kindness the 
Venice and Murano Glass Company and Messrs. Rust have 
shown in sending for exhibition some of their beautiful materials 
to-night.- The appreciation of mosaic in this country is gaining 
ground day by day, and we may even hope to ‘see great and 
noble works made in this material decorating our churches and 
public and even private buildings. 


RESERVE PRICES AT PICTURE SALES. 


A CASE has been tried before Mr. Justice Holmes in 
Dublin, in which Sir John Nugent sought to recover from 
Messrs. Bennett & Sons, auctioneers, 138/. 5s. 11d. for money 
held and received, and for damages laid at 200/. in respect of 
alleged negligence in the sale of paintings, engravings and 
china. The defendants lodged in court a sum of 111/. os. 5d. 
According to counsel’s opening statement, the plaintiff was 
formerly Inspector-General of Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, and 
having acquired a large collection of pictures and engravings, 
resolved to sell them by auction. Mr. Bennett represented 
that 60/. would be the maximum amount of all the preliminary 
expenses in connection with the sale, and Sir John was also 
informed by him that it was the custom in London to charge 
§ per cent. commission on all goods bought in by the seller, as 
well as of: those bought by purchasers, but that as this custom 
did not prevail:in Dublin, a sale in this city could be held with 


less expense. A distinct understanding was then entered into 
between them that a5 per cent. commission only should be 
charged on goods sold Jond fide. Mr. Bennett denied this, 
and on this score 24/, 25. 10d. was claimed by Sir John Nugent, 
Reserved prices were put by Sir John Nugent on certain 
valuable pictures, and it was alleged by him that these were 
sold below their market price. The differences in some cases 
amounted to 5/, and in one case 177. The whole sum claimed 
on this score was 72/. 19s. The gross receipts of the sale 
amounted to 1,580/. 19s. 11d. Many of the pictures came back 
to Sir John Nugent in a bad condition, and a good deal of 
property was sacrificed in that way. 

Sir John Nugent said that he had almost an unique col- 
lection of artists’ proofs—the finest in Ireland, certainly one of 
the finest in the United Kingdom. He had also many valuable 
pictures, which he determined to sell, as he intended to leave 
the country for England. Mr. Bennett examined his stock, and 
valued one portfolio and prints at from 4oo/, to 5o00/. Mr, 
Bennett said that the pictures could be much better sold in 
Ireland than in London, and it would cost much less. He said 
that the charge in Dublin would be 5 per cent. on the articles 
sold; that the purchaser would have to pay; and that in 
England the seller would have to pay. He told him (plaintiff) 
that he could fix the prices, but that it would be well to leave a 
little latitude to the auctioneer. He agreed to this, and to the 
sum of 60/. being charged for preliminary expenses. He (plain- 
tiff) put fair prices on the pictures—in fact, prices under the 
value, and he now complained that in several cases pictures 
were sold much under.the reserved prices. He gave Mr. Ben- 
nett a final catalogue, with the reserve prices marked, and it 
was on the catalogue, which was not now forthcoming, that he 
relied. Some of the articles which were returned to him were 
injured. 

In cross-examination by the Solicitor-General, Sir John 
Nugent said that the property had been about six weeks in 
Messrs. Bennett’s rooms. Mr. Bennett would have to bear all 
the expenses of keeping them there. 

Were you to buy anything in that you liked, and pay no fees 
for it?—Anything not disposed of at the auction I was not to 
pay for, and he was to return them to me. 

So in case you bought in everything ?—That is improbable. 

You know you did buy in as a matter of fact one-third of the 
articles >—They were not disposed of. ; 

If you chose to put a reserve price on everything, and they 
did not fetch it, was Mr. Bennett to get anything for his 
trouble >—If there was a ridiculous thing done, according to the 
agreement, I was not to pay. I never got any intimation of 
any kind from Mr. Bennett as to the prices the articles were 
bringing at the sales. 

Did you go there each evening, and did Mr. Bennett read 
out for you the prices that the articles had brought >—Never. - 

Sir John then said on catalogue No. 3 he had written on one 
of the pages “ Guide to Mr. Bennett.” He meant by that that 
the prices marked down were his idea as to what the prints. 
might be sold for. All the catalogues were superseded_ by 
catalogue No. 5, and he did not think justice could be arrived 
at unless catalogue No. 5 was brought into Court. . 

Mr. Justice Holmes said that in ascertaining that there was 
a reserve price they had gone according to catalogues Nos. 3 
and 4, which Sir John Nugent said were superseded by No. 5. 
He had been unable to say, except in one instance, what was 
in No. 5; so that really the plaintiff could not tell what were 
the ultimate reserve prices. 

Cross-examined : He put down 18/. as the price at which 
Mr. Bennett should start with 7/e S/ave, and it ought not to. 
have been sold under 4o/.; it was sold for 4/. 

The Solicitor-General : Here is your letter to Mr. Bennett:— 
‘“‘] was annoyed to hear from my son, who was present at the- 
sale of pictures belonging to me on Saturday, but who very 
properly was a silent spectator, that Ze Slave was disposed of 
for 42. and a few shillings. Surely, on consideration, you must 
recollect that 20/. was the sum specially reserved by me?” 

Witness: To commence with. 

The Solicitor-General: No, no; “specially reserved by me- 
as the withdrawal figure. At first I said 30/., but you yourself 
distinctly telling me that you thought from the subject it would 
not fetch 20/., if so much, I so far conceded, though dond fide 
valuing it at far higher.” 

Witness then said: What I meant by that was to let him 
know that in my opinion such and such a price was the auction 
value of those individual things. 

The Solicitor-General, in opening the case for the defence, 
said that if Sir John Nugent’s case were true Mr. Bennett 
would have been about the most egregious ass that ever con- 
ducted an auction, The most painful spectacle was that of a 
person who imagined himself a virtuoso; who imagined that 
when he was buying things in the street he was purchasing fine: 
old Dutch pictures. Here was a catalogue of objects of art 
containing about 750 items which sold at 1,500/., or about 2/. ae 
piece. A virtuoso was a sort of man who was intensely pleased 
with himself when he fancied he was getting things at an under 
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value. Mr. Bennett saw those things. Sir John Nugent said 
that the contract was this, that Mr. Bennett should undertake 
all the expense of the catalogue, of the advertisements, and do 
everything, and that it was yet competent for him (plaintiff) to 
put a reserve price on those things. The-result might be that 
in many cases, not all, no person might buy, and Mr. Bennett 
would get nothing for his labour. In this case the advertise- 
ments alone amounted to 52/. odd, and Mr. Bennett was for 
days engaged in the production of this catalogue. His rooms 
were occupied by those goods from May 26 until late in the 
month of June. There were 50) copies of the catalogues and 
300 posters, and the cost in all was 52/. gs. 8.2. The Solicitor- 
General mentioned other items—cost of vans and wages to 
porters, and said that before the auction Mr. Bennett told Sir 
John that he would be out of pocket about 63/7. If he should 
have entered into a contract enabling Sir John Nugent to put a 
reserved price on anything and everything he pleased, he should 
have lost his fees on everything he pleased, he should have lost 
his fees on everything not sold, he would have received nothing 
for his work in connection with the catalogue, nothing as com- 
mission, nothing for the use of his rooms. Mr. Benneit would 
swear thatthere wasnosuchagreement. Suchanagreement would 
have been distinctly illegal. It would have been illegal if an 
order were conveyed from the vendor to the auctioneer that he 
should not sell at less than a certain sum. When it was 
announced that goods would be sold to the highest bidder, that 
showed that the sale was to be without reserve. The buyer 
was not to be defeated of his purchase by a secret order. Mr. 
Bennett knew his responsibility to purchasers, and therefore he 
would never have entered into any arrangement of the kind. 
He said to Sir John Nugent, “ You may put on them what 
price you like and not let them go, but you will have to pay 
me my commission on anything put up for auction.” Sir John 
Nugent came to him from time to time and made a communi- 
cation as to the value of the goods, but they were not reserved 
prices nor an order not to sell. He came down with the 
catalogue in his hand, marked in blue. Mr. Bennett said it 
was nonsense, and that he would adjourn the sale, that he 
would not bring persons to the auction, and yet have his hands 
tied ; he would be no party to it. Sir John Nugent then wrote 
on the top of that “ Guide for Mr. Bennett,” thereby showing that 
Mr. Bennett’s account of the transaction was a true and right 
one, namely, that it was not a hard-and-fast line not to sell to 
those who did not come up to the price. Mr. Bennett would 
swear that they were not reserved prices. 

Mr. Justice Holmes asked how it was that articles amount- 
ing to nearly 500/. were not bought. 

The Solicitor-General said they were not sold, he supposed, 
because there were no bids for them. 

Mr. Carton: Not having reached the limit, apparently he 
knocked them down. 

The Solicitor-General then referred to points in the evidence 
of Sir John Nugent, and contended that the version which Mr. 
Bennett would give of the matter was that which should be 
received, Bee eee ag se 

Mr, Bennett said he advised Sir John Nugent not to send 
his pictures to London, as they were not fit for that market. 
He told him that in sales in private houses the vendor paid all 
expenses, and the purchaser the auction fees. At that time 
there was no mention of reserved price. The question of a 
reserved price did not turn up until May 11 or 12. Witness 
told Sir John that the expenses would be about 60/7, and when 
asked would the expense be larger if the sale took place in his 
(witness’s) rooms, he told him that his terms would be 73 per 
cent. on fine art sales, payable by the vendor to cover all 
expenses attending the sale. Sir John would not agree to that, 
and, after considerable discussion, witness consented to the 
expenses being covered by the 607, It took a week to make 
the catalogue, and when the conditions of sale were printed 
there was nothing in them about the sale being reserved. On 
May 12 witness told Sir John Nugent that he heard from Mr. 
Bewley that he was about placing reserve prices on the best of 
his engravings, and Sir John replied, “Oh, never mind, I was 
not going to let Mr. Bewley know that I would sell my pictures 
except at reserve prices.” There was nothing more about 
reserve prices until thé morning of the first day of the sale. 
On that occasion a catalogue was marked as a guide to wit- 
ness as to what certain pictures ought to fetch. On each 
evening of the sale witness went over the sales of the day 
with the plaintiff, and he seemed pleased with the way the 
things went. He expressed himself thoroughly satisfied. In 
many cases pictures fetched twice the amount fixed. In one 
case a picture, marked with 1oZ. as the price, fetched 27/. 10s. 
Witness always understood the prices marked by the plaintiff 
were merely as a guide for the sale, and not as the reserve 
price. A large quantity of goods were not sold. That was in 
cases where articles were put up, and there were only a couple 
of bidders, and witness, believing that the prices offered were 
altogether too low, bought them in for the plaintiff. He charged 
the plaintiff commission in these instances. 

In cross-examination, Mr. Bennett pointed to lot 768 in the 


catalogue, for which he got no bid, and in respect of which he 
did not charge commission. This lot consisted of a table 
service of silver. The articles were not brought out at all, and 
he passed them by. Such lots as were not sold were bought 
for the plaintiff. He said that his usual charge in connection 
with fine art sales was 73 per cent., to be paid by the vendor, 
who was to pay all expenses, and the purchaser 5 per cent. 
The charge was thus 124 per cent. 

Mr. Bennett was examined as to certain engravings on 
which reserved prices were put. JVafoleon at Fontainebleau 
was marked, “ Not to be sold at all.” The figures given by 
Sir John Nugent were a kind of direction of the prices at 
which they were to be sold, but he was not to sell them under 
those prices. He put them in at his own discretion. ; 

Mr. Justice Holmes: The great vice of this system is that 
it leaves it in the hands of an auctioneer to fix his own price. 
The matter in dispute had now been reduced to very small 
proportions. The purchaser was to pay 5 per cent. fees, 
He did not think that there was really much to be fought about. 

The case was settled by agreement. 


THE RESTORATION OF ST. BARTHOLOMEW- 
THE-GREAT. 


baths Restoration Committee met on Saturday in the old 
schoolroom, Bartholomew Close. Some formal business 
having been transacted, says the Czty Press, the committee 
went to view the finished south transept, the arch of which for 
years had been concealed by a canvas-covered vestry-room. 
The Norman triforium arch on the left (date 1123) served as 
the fireplace to the vestry. A corresponding arch on the 
opposite side (date about 1180) has been for centuries concealed 
in plaster. This, no doubt, is by far the greatest improvement 
hitherto made in the restoration scheme, inasmuch as the dead 
have been buried far lower down, and a wall that was literally 
wet through and through has been entirely removed. The 
opening out of this transept is in every way a grand improve- 
ment, and so evidently the committee thought, for, on returning, 
a full explanation of the work accomplished having been given 
by Mr. Webb, a vote of thanks was presented to Mr. Aston 
Webb, the architect, for the successful manner in which he has 
carried out the work. That accomplished since the “ restora- 
tion in 1886” is important. It is as under:—-A sum of 3,500/. 
has been raised, principally by the rector and his friends, to 
erect new schools on the open site in front of the Lady Chapel. 
These buildings are complete, and were opened in 1889, so that 
the boys’ school no longer occupies the triforium. The site was 
purchased of the Restoration Committee for 1,100/, thus re- 
ducing the debt on the fringe factory property to 11,1007. A 
surrender to the committee of the lease of the blacksmith’s 
forge property has been obtained, and it is now vacant, but the 
forge cannot be removed until funds are in hand. The consent 
of the Charity Commissioners has been obtained to the sale to 
the committee of the remaining dwelling-house now on the site 
of the north transept, and adjoining the blacksmith’s forge. 
All liabilities, excepting the loans on the fringe factory pro- 
perty of 1,1007, and on the forge property of 764/., have been 
discharged, and these will be covered by the Charity Com- 
missioners’ grant. ‘The vestry-room which blocked the south 
transept arch has been removed, and a shallow south transept 
with a baptistery has been built. This work has been under- 
taken with the consent of the Charity Commissioners, and in 
anticipation of their grant. The restoration of the church (the 
oldest now existing in London) was commenced under the late 
Rev. J. Abbiss (1863-1866), was continued under the late Rev. 
William Panckridge (1884-1886), and has since been steadily ~ 
progressing under the present rector (the Rev. B. Savory). The 
committee are pleased to announce that there is now the pos- 
sibility of completing the work if a sufficient sum can be ob- 
tained to supplement the grant which the Charity Com- 
missioners have made from the ecclesiastical portion of the 
City of London parochial charities, after the report on the 
structure, on their behalf, by Mr. Ewan Christian. The work 
that remains to be carried out is as under :—With the addition 
of the porches for the exclusion of draughts, it is the same as 
decided upon in 1885, and since confirmed as necessary by 
Mr. Christian’s report. The sum required to be raised is 4,500/.. 
The most important work is the removal of the (now empty) 
blacksmith’s forge, recently acquired, and the erection of a 
shallow north transept on the site, with the view of sup- 
porting the great arches of the crossing. A great deal of 
interesting old work is likely to be discovered during the opera- 
tions ; already a sixteenth-century stone screen, which formed 
a back to the canons’ stalls, has been revealed. The works 
necessary to complete the restoration (for which this appeal 
for 4,500/. is issued) comprise :—The erection of a shallow north 
transept on the site now occupied by the blacksmith’s forge 
and dwelling-house, 2,250/.; porch to north transept and room 
over, 800/.; the completion of the purchase of the forge pro- 
perty, 7642; the purchase of the dwelling-house, 775/.; the 
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cost of building the shallow south transept in anticipation of 
the grant from the Charity Commissioners, 1,850/. ; approaches 
and boundary-wall to shallow south transept, 105/. ; repairs to 
west front and gable coping, 220/. ; repairs to tower, 350/. ; porch 
to west entrance, 400/. ; west entrance vaulting (or ceiling), 250/. ; 
restoration of vaulting to south aisles and new roof, 350/.; new 
vaulting to north aisle, 105/.; repairs to north triforium (old 
boys’ school, &c ), 175/.; new vestry over west porch, 300/. ; 
restoration of lady chapel, 2,8co/.; refunding of loan to Coutts 
on the fringe factory property, 1,100/.; repairs to bells, 75/. ; 
architect’s commission, say, 400/.; extras, say, 131/.; total, 
13,2002. Towards this sum there is promised by the Charity 
Commissioners, 8,000/.; by Mr. W. S. Dent, for north tran- 
sept, 300/.; by Mr. W. R. Palmer, roo/. ; already paid by the 
committee, 300/.; total, 8,700/7.; total required, 4,5co/. Mr. 
Webb announced several other subscriptions, and stated that 
the Archdeacon of London and the two new canons of St. 
Paul’s took a deep interest in the work. 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded the hon. secre- 
taries, and Mr. Jackson suitably replied. A like compliment 
was given the chairman. 


A SUBTERRANEAN TOWN IN EASTERN 


TURKESTAN. 


Ads a recent meeting of the Bengal Asiatic Society, held in 
Calcutta, Colonel Waterhouse exhibited a birch-bark 
manuscript and some coins found in Kashgaria by Lieutenant 
Bower, of Edinburgh. The following note, says the Homeward 
Mail, by Lieutenant Bower, accompanied the exhibit :—“ While 
at Kachar a man offered to show me a subterranean town, 
provided I would go there in the middle of the night, as he was 
frightened of getting into trouble with the Chinese if it was 
known that he had taken a European there. I readily agreed, 
and we started off about midnight. The same man procured 
me a packet of old manuscripts written on birch-bark. They 
had been dug out of the foot of one of the curious old erections 
of which several are to be found in the Kachar district; there 
is also one on the north bank of the river at Kashgar. The 
one out of which the manuscripts were procured is just outside 
the subterranean city. These erections are generally about 
50 or 60 feet high, broad in proportion, and resembling some- 
what in shape a huge cottage loaf; they are solid, and it is 
difficult to conceive for what purpose they were erected. They 
were principally composed of sun-dried bricks with layers of 
beams now crumbling away. Judging from the weatherbeaten 
appearance they possess, and taking into consideration the fact 
that in Turkestan the rain and snow fall are almost nominal, 
they must be very ancient indeed. The natives attribute them 
to King Afrasiab, a contemporary of Rustam, who ruled over a 
kingdom corresponding to the present Chinese Turkestan, 
but {I found they had a habit of attributing everything 
ancient to King Afrasiab.. The subterranean ruins of Mingai, 
to which my guide had promised to take me, are situated 
about sixteen miles from Kachar, on the banks of the 
Shahyar river, and are said to be the remains of Afrasiab’s 
capital. The town must have been of considerable extent, but 
has been greatly reduced owing to the action of the river. On 
the cliffs on the left bank, high up in mid-air, may be seen the 
remains of houses still hanging on to the face of the cliffs. 
One of the houses comprised a tunnel, 60 yards by 4 yards, 
through a tongue-shaped hill, with entrances on the almost per- 
pendicular hill-face. It also contains five cells, roughly 6 feet 
by 6 feet. The walls were plastered, and the visitor could 
make out what appeared to be the remains of geometrical 
patterns. Mr. Bower was told that the remains of other similar 
towns may be seen in the district. In Yaqub Beg’s time a lot 
of gold was dug up. He believes the ruins and MS. to be 
Buddhist. Of the coins, two were found in the ruins of 
Shahri Babar, one of the ancient towns of Takla Makan, now 
lying under the sands of the Gobi Desert. Baboo Sarat 
Chandra Das said that the MS. was very ancient and of great 
interest ; he kindly promised to try and decipher it. He has 


since written to say that both Lama Phuntshog and he had, 


failed in their endeavour to decipher this very ancient and rare 
MS. unearthed by Lieutenant Bower in Eastern Turkestan— 
the country which he had identified with the Liyul of the 
Thibetan and Kumsa Desa of the Indians in his contribution 
on the antiquities of Khoten, “ Journal,” parti, 1886. In that 
paper it was noticed that there existed in Khoten and the 
countries north of it numerous Buddhist works in a form of 
Sanskrit. The Chinese traveller, Fa Hian, also testified to that. 
He believes that this MS is the only remnant (come to light 
after the lapse of so many centuries) of the Indo-Tartar 
Sanskrit, which was current in Khoten and Kashgar during the 
early centuries after Christ. Most of the letters correspond 
partly with the ancient Newari and Wartula characters, after 
the model or which the Thibetan characters were shaped by 


Thomni Sambhota in the middle of the seventh century A.D. 
He had compared the MS. writing with some of the characters 
which were found by the Locavas of Thibet, and called Yig-sar 
(vide plate vii. of “ Journal A. S. B.,” vol. lvii., part i, of 1888). 
Although he had been able to trace some similarity of shape in 
the characters of the MS. to those of the Yig-sar, he failed to 
make anything out of it, even with the help of some Buddhist 
Newars of Nepaul, now in Calcutta, and had abandoned the 
hope which he so long entertained of being able to interpret 
the manuscript. It may be mentioned that the MS. consists 
of fifty-six leaves of birch-bark, some in single thickness and 
others from two to four thicknesses, for the most part written 
on both sides. The writing, which is entirely in black ink, 
seems to be in several different hands. Some of the leaves 
appear perfectly fresh and clear, others are much discoloured ; 
all are very brittle and tender. The leaves are enclosed 
between two boards, and a string runs through them. As the 
MS. appears to be particularly rare and interesting, a facsimile 
of two leaves of it, reproduced in heliogravure at the Survey of 
India Offices, is given in the Society’s Proceedings, in the hope 
that some one may be able to decipher it or throw some further 
light upon its age and origin. 


THE “HANGMAN’S HOUSE,” EDINBURGH. 


WARRANT has been granted in the Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court for the pulliag down ofa block of tenements 
in the Cowgate, near the Old Fishmarket Close, part of which 
has some historical interest from being traditionally known as 
the hangman’s house. The general aspect of the block, with 
its narrow corbelled gables, small windows and narrow winding 
stairs, is undoubtedly that of an old Edinburgh house, but the 
particular portion of it to which the tradition of having been 
the hangman’s house attaches is a small and mean-looking 
building forming a sort of wing at the back of the main building, 
and at one time looking into a small square, which has now 
been very much encroached upon by the central police offices. 
The entry leading into it from the Cowgate, now closed up, was 
at one time known as the Hangman’s Close, and at an earlier 
period as St. Monan’s Close. “The hangmen of Edinburgh,” 
says Chambers in his “ Traditions of Edinburgh,” “had a house 
appropriated to themselves, which is still pointed out as that 
small tenement in the Hangman’s Close, Cowgate, which is 
seen in front through the opening to the right hand, near the 
foot of Old Fishmarket Close.” The house, according to Sir 
Daniel Wilson, was occupied by the city hangman for genera- 
tions, and the last occupant “annually drew the ‘ Dempster’s 
fee’ at the Royal Bank, and eked out his slender professional 
income by cobbling such shoes as his least superstitious neigh- 
bours cared to trust in his hands.” So far as regards the site of 
the house, there does not appear, therefore, to be any doubt ; 
but it is very questionable whether the building which is now 
pointed out as the hangman’s house was ever occupied by that 
functionary. Wilson, in his ‘“ Memorials,” says the house had 
recently been rebuilt, and architecturally it seems to have but 
little in common with the adjoining buildings. The block has 
of late years been very much of a rookery. 


UTILITY IN ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING of the Architectural Section of the Philo- 
sophical Society was held on Monday, Mr. David 
Thomson, the president, in the chair. Mr. John Gordon, 
architect, read a paper on “ The Principles of Utility in Archi- 
tecture.” He set out by giving a definition of the term architec- 
ture, and stated that the principle of utility underlay all its 
properties. He showed that this was the same in nature and 
in all the affairs of life, and gave illustration of this principle as 
seen in the Greek temple, which was the masterpiece of all 
architectural art. It was pointed out ‘that in Gothic art also 
the principle of utility could be traced in all its parts and details. 
He deplored the fact that modern architects had departed from 
the practice of the ancients, and had to some extent ignored the 
principle of utility; while he congratulated civil engineers, 
attributing their success to the fact that they were more alive 
to the importance of this principle than the architects. It was 
pleasing, however, he said, to see the dawn of a better state of 
things. Although the progress made in that direction was as 
yet very small, Mr. Gordon urged on all architects that if they 
meant to keep abreast of the progressive spirit of the age; if 
they were to design in the spirit of the ancients ; if they were 
to build for convenience, strength, economy and beauty ; if the 
sight of their works was to contribute to man’s mental health, 
power and pleasure—it should not be by an emasculated 
copyism, but simply and solely by a proper recognition of the 
principle of utility. 
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LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


T last week’s meeting of the members of the London 
School Board, Mr. Helby presented a list giving the cost of 
making good defects discovered in schools since May 1889, 
over and above those which would have arisen from ordinary 
wear and tear. The list did not include the cost of repairs 
rendered necessary by faulty construction, as these were carried 
out at the time of painting the schools, and were included in 
the painting accounts. The list was a very long one, and it 
showed that in nineteen cases the cost was over 603/. The 
Goodrich Road (East Lambeth) School had cost 2,490/.; the 
Kilburn Lane (Chelsea) School had cost 2,141/.; the Sherbrook 
Road (Chelsea) School had cost 2,o00/,; the Princess Street 
(Marylebone) School had cost 1,700/.; the Woodland Road 
(West Lambeth) School had cost 1,113¢. ; the Moreland Street 
(Finsbury) School had cost 1,090/; the Winchester Street 
(Finsbury) School had cost 1,o00/,; and the Capland Street 
(Marylebone) School had cost 1,000/. Mr. Helby stated that a 
considerable nuraber of schools, in a more or less dilapidated 
condition, had already been reported to the Board. . The 
steps taken by the Works Committee to repair the dilapidations 
would, he hoped, prevent them from crumbling. 


The Registration Biil. 
S1rR,—On the 4th inst. a Bill is to be presented to Parlia- 
ment for making architecture a close profession like law, physic 
and divinity, instead of allowing it to remain as an art in its 


present state. The scheme has been brought forward in 
Parliament on former occasions, but has never reached the 
stage of a division. Most probably it will meet the same fate 
this time. It is, however, no secret that some of those who 
now join in opposing it are doing so in the hope of substituting 
another measure of their own. Onthe other hand, there is a 
large number of architects and members of the kindred arts to 
whom it appears that any alteration in this direction, from 
whatever body it may proceed, will be disastrous to the pros- 
pects of our art, and we beg to enclose a protest, which has 
been sent to the Royal Institute of British Architects, for which 
we hope you will find a place in your columns.—We are, your 
obedient servants, 

A. W. BLOMFIELD, A.R.A,, 

JOHN D. SEDDING, 

T. G. JACKSON, 

R. NORMAN SHAW, RA,, 

L. ALMA-TADEMA, RA., 

March 2, 1891. E. BURNE-JONES, A.R.A. 
To the President and Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

We, the undersigned, desire to record our opinion that the 
attempt to make architecture a close profession, either by the 
Bill now introduced into Parliament or by any similar 
measure, is opposed to the interest of architecture as a fine art. 

We believe that, while it is possible to examine students in 
construction and matters of sanitation, their artistic qualifica- 
tions, which really make the architect, cannot be brought to the 
test of examination, and that a diploma of architecture obtained 
by such means would bea fallacious distinction, equally useless 
as a guide to the public, and misleading as an object for the 
efforts of the student, 

Architecture has for some time been less constantly asso- 
ciated with the sister arts of painting and sculpture than, in our 
opinion, is desirable, and we think that examinations and 
diplomas, by raising up artificial barriers, would have a 
tendency still further to alienate these branches of art. 

We think that no legislation can protect the public against 
bad design; nor could legislation help to prevent bad con- 
struction unless builders and all others who erect buildings 
were required to pass the test of examination as well as archi- 
tects, inasmuch as architects are not employed in the majority 
of cases. i 

Members of the Institute. 
Sir A. W. Blomfield, A.R.A. E. J. May 
Reginald T, Blomfield Mervyn Macartney 
J. M. Brydon Ernest Newton 
W. D. Carée A. Beresford Pite 
John Douglas Edward S. Prior 
W. M. Fawcett John Oldrid Scott 
Charles Ferguson J. D. Sedding 
C. Hodgson Fowler George Sherrin 
Charles Hadfield F. M. Simpson 
G. C. Horsley R, Phené Spiers 
Edmund Kirby A. E. Street 
William Leiper John J. Stevenson 


Not Members of the Institute. 


R. Rowand Anderson A. H. Mackmurdo 
John Bentley William C. Marshall 
George Bodley, A R.A, J. T. Micklethwaite 
W. Butterfield J. Hen. Middleton 
Basil Champneys Sydney Mitchell 
Somers Clarke H. Ricardo 

Horace Field G. Gilbert Scctt 
Thomas Garner R. Norman Shaw, R.A, 
Herbert Horne Thackeray Turner 


T. G. Jackson FE. Prioleau Warren 
W. R. Lethaby Philip Webb 

The following, who are not architects, desire to add their 
signatures :— 


L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 
H. H. Armstead, R.A. 
John Brett, A.R.A. 
Thomas Brock, R A. 
Ford Maddox Brown 
E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A. 
J. B. Burgess, RA, 
John R, Clayton 
Walter Crane 

E. Onslow Ford, A.R.A. 
F. Garrard 

Alfred Gilbert, A.R.A, 


Hubert Herkomer, RA, 
W. Holman Hunt 
Selwyn Image 

Stirling Lee 

Herbert Marshall 
William Morris 

James Powell 

W. B. Richmond, A.R A. 
Briton Riviere, R.A. 
George Simonds 
Heywood Sumner 

Hamo Thornycroft, R.A. 


Sassanian Architecture, 


S1rR,—Mr. Travis, to judge by his last letter, is evidently » 
inclined to slide back into his former belief as regards the 
portico at Ctesiphon, and, although he has refreshed his 


-memory by looking through Texier and Coste’s works, he is still 


unable to recognise the fact that the great aiwans of Firouzabad, 
Serbistan and Ctesiphon, immense vaulted halls with their 
fronts open to the air, superseded and took the place of the 
porticoes of columns which Darius, Xerxes and Artaxerxes set 
up in front of their palaces at Persepolis and at Susa. To 
endeavour Zo attach a portico with columus 150 feet in height 
in front of the aiwan of Ctesiphon, which Mr. Travis still 
insists upon, is absurd, and for three reasons, which your 
readers at all events will probably follow :— 

1. A portico with columns 150 feet in height, whether in 
stone or wood, would at this early period have been most 
difficult to erect and impossible to maintain. 

2. Where an aiwan existed no portico was required. 

3. A portico would not be in accordance with the develop- 
ment of the Sassanian style. 

All the earlier styles may be divided into two distinct 
classes—the Trabeated and the Arcuated styles, The 
Egyptian, the Persian and the Greek are Trabeated styles. 
The Assyrian, the Sassanian and the Persian-Saracenic are 
Arcuated styles. 

Now it is true that in ancient Egypt the arch is occasionally 
found, but if in stone the arch form only is given (de, it is not 
constricted with voussoirs), or, if in brick, it is built with 
sun-dried bricks only. So likewise in Persia, the throne-rooms 
or kiosks of the palaces consist of a series of posts from 18 to 
30 feet high, carrying a wooden roof. In both these cases, 
however, the construction, whether in sun-dried brick or in 
timber, is of an ephemeral nature, and has nothing to do with 
the real development of the style. Now the Sassanian style 
was essentially an Arcuated style; the arch, the vault and the 
dome are its characteristic features. I have already pointed 
out that the only detached columns known of Sassanian work 
are but 7 feet high, so that to attempt to ascribe to the building 
of that dynasty a class of construction with which they were 
unfamiliar, and to credit them with erecting a portico of 
columns more than twice the height of those erected by the 
Egyptians at Karnac, the Persians at Persepolis and the 
Romans at Baalbec, naturally refutes itself. 

I decline absolutely to allow that I have.made any other 
mistake, except in supposing at first that Mr. Travis was a 
serious personage, and that when he said he was “inclined to 
believe in the portico at Ctesiphon being really 150 feet, because 
in the Mdsjid-i-Chah there was a Saracen portico with lofty 
columns reaching to the top of the main building,” there must 
have been something in the latter which strengthened him 
in his belief (and apart from the columns there is similarity 
between the two buildings); and that is why I suggested he 
had mistaken the minarets for columns. But to content himself 
now with the wooden posts of akiosk 18 to 30 feet high, and 
call them lofty, shows that his statements are too vague to be 
accepted seriously. The term “high-pitched roof,’ again, is 
usually applied to that description of covering which in North- 
West Europe is found necessary to throw off the snow and the 
rain, and it is therefore inapplicable to buildings in Eastern 
countries, where the roofs are invariably flat, There are, of 
course, exceptional features, such as domes and minarets and 
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tombs whose roofs are either domical or pyramidal—in the 


Jatter respect resembling the stone spires in this ccuntry. 


(I suppose if Mr. Travis is describing a tower and spire, he 


does not spe2k of it as a tower with a high-pitched roof.) 
These coverings, and their special form, are due to construc- 
tional and not_to climatic reasons; and the pyramidal form 
given to the covering of the tomb of Zobeide, consisting of a 
series of superimposed semi-domes, is due (as I pointed out 
three years ago at the Institute) to its being constructed without 
centreing. Mr. Travis is, however, at fault in one respect—the 
tomb of Zobeide is entirely constructed in brick (not marble), 
and these semi-domes are covered outside with stucco and 
inside with glass mosaic.—I am, yours faithfully, 
R. PHENE SPIERS. 
P.S.—Plate 33 in Coste’s * Perse moderne,” the folio 
edition, represents two streets in Teheran ; there must be some 
error here. 


Heating Swimming-Baths, 


S1IR,—In my letter of February 2 it was not my intention to 
criticise the work carried out by Messrs. Young & Co..at St. 
George’s Baths, but to point out that Mr. Seth-Smith’s state- 
ment, as it stood, was misleading, and that rapidity of heating 
ought not to be confounded with efficiency of method. In 
support of my contention, many baths could be named in which 
the method of heating is most inefficient, although the water ‘is 
heated (after a fashion) with ample rapidity. In general terms, 
my definition of an efficient apparatus for heating any given 
swimming-bath may be stated thus:— __. 

1. The boiler-power provided should be sufficient to perform 
the maximum amount of work required in the minimum of time 
which can be allowed for heating, and at a minimum cost for 
fuel and attention. 

2. The boiler-power aforesaid should be applied to heating 
the water in the bath by the most perfect means attainable, or 
at least by a method which involves no loss of heat or time, 
insures at all times an absolutely uniform temperature (prac- 
tically speaking) throughout the whole volume of water in the 
bath, and thus prevents (practically speaking) “steaming from 
the surface.” 

I use the term efficiency in both the popular and scientific 
senses, and my standard of efficiency is not theoretical but 
practical, as I shall be pleased to prove to Messrs. Young & Co, 
or any one else interested in the subject. a 

I do not wish to encroach too much on your valuable space, 
and will therefore forego the pleasure of replying fully to all 
Messrs. Young & Co.’s points. They admit my statement as to 
the St. George’s Baths being luxuriously boilered—a fact which 
will account for rapidity of heating, irrespective of method. 
As to heating by means of live steam, it is, when the steam is 
properly applied, very convenient; but I do not believe in the 
impossibility of finding a more efficient and economical means. 

With much of the last paragraph of Messrs. Young & Co.’s 
letter I agree, but in the face of facts am not ready to admit 
that my remarks on the subject are useless.: I do not wish to 
express any adverse opinion on Messrs. Young & Co.’s work at 
St. George’s Baths, as no doubt it will bear favourable com- 
parison with similar work carried out at a prior date; but as on 
Messrs. Young & Co.’s own showing it does not reach the 
standard of efficiency which it is possible to attain, I cannot 
admit that their method is the most efficient. — Yours 
ovediently, CHARLES H,. ROSHER, C.E. 

Croydon: Feb. 28, 1891. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Chelsea.—An extension of Whitelands College, Chelsea, 
was opened on the 3rd inst. by the Lord Mayor, the Bishop of 
London presiding at the meeting. The principal features of 
the new building consist of, on the first floor a large recreation 
room, 55 feet by 25 feet, a pantry for the dining-hall and a room 
for the Lady Superintendent ; on two floors above are dormi- 
tories, bath-room, &c. ; on the ground-floor a spacious entrance 
and hall, intended more especially for visitors, three sitting- 
rooms, a class-room, linen-room, stores and students’ kitchen, 
with a new side entrance for the use of the students. The 
basement is occupied by lavatories, cloak and box-rooms, and 
a large main staircase runs from top to bottom of the building, 
communicating with all the floors, and corresponding to a 
similar one at the other end of the college. In addition a 
separate staircase is provided from the entrance-hall to the 
recreation-room for the use of visitors. The iron Queen Anne 
entrance-gate is an old one, carefully repaired and refixed. 
Stock bricks were used with Portland stone dressings. The 
new building corresponds in style with the rest of the college, 
and is to be lighted by electricity. The work has been com. 
pleted in about seven months, at a cost of under 4,020/, by the 
builders, Messrs. Holt & Sons, of Croydon, from designs pre- 
pared by Mr, C, Pemberton Leach, of 1 Melbury Terrace, N.W. 


GENERAL. 


The Spring Exhibition in connection with the Bradford 
Art Museum was opened on Monday evening by the Mayor. - 


M. Munkacsy has obtained a commission for a large 
painting, which is to be placed in the Parliament House of 
Pesth. 


M. Henri Jouin, who is known in Paris as a writer on 
subjects relating to the history of art, has been appointed 
Secretary of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts in succession to the late 
Albert Lenoir. 


An Exhibition is open in Edinburgh which contains 
paintings, drawings and photographs by assistants in Scottish 
banks. 


A Lithograph of the Horse Market by Rosa Bonheur has 
been produced in New York, which is over 50 feet in length. 
The animals are nearly life-size. There are twenty pieces in 
the work. 


M. Frederic de Reiset, honorary director of the French 
museums, died in Paris on Friday last. His long connection 
with the public galleries as conservator and director obtained 
for him a wide reputation as a connoisseur. 


The Duke of Westminster has promised a donation of 
800/. towards the restoration of the old parish church of 
St. Mary-on-the-Hill at Chester. 

Mr. A. Currie, the sculptor, died suddenly in Edinburgh 
on Saturday. He was about eighty years of age. For the 
greater part of his life he lived at- Darnick, near Melrose. 
Some of the figures belonging to the Scott monument in Edin- 
burgh were his work. Seah 

Mr. J. B. Wilson, of Glasgow, has been successful in the 
competition for the Bridge of Weir United Presbyterian Church, 
which will cost about 2,500/. si: 

An Observatory is about to be erected on Blackford Hill, 
Edinburgh. A sum will be included in the Parliamentary 
estimates to enable the work to be commenced without delay. 
The plans have been prepared in the Edinburgh Office of 
Works. 

The Governors of Owens College, Manchester, have 
appointed a committee who will endeavour to raise by public 
subscription a sum of 50,000/., which is required for the exten- 
sion and increased cost of maintenance of the Medical School. 

A Presbyterian Church for English services is to be 
erected at Ebbw Vale. The promoters anticipate it will be one 
of the finest in the district. _ 

Mr. W. Kaye Parry, of Dublin, has been appointed con- 
sulting engineer to the Ulster Sanitary Association. as 

The Church of St. Matthias at Lincoln, which has been 
erected from the designs of Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, F.S.A., 
has been opened. 2 
_ Mr. John Medland, of Chancery Lane, W.C., has been 
Ce ae in the competition for the church at Leigh Woods, 
Clifton. ; <3 

A Paper on “A Family of Wax Modellers,” by Miss Gosset, 
will be read at the meeting of the Huguenot Society on 
Wednesday next. There will be an exhibition of models 
executed by the Gossets, , 


The Liverpool Town Council have appointed Mr. 
Edmund Kirby, of Liverpool, to be the assessor in tke 
competition for the proposed free library, public baths, &c., 
at Dewsbury. ; 

The Governors of the Derbyshire Infirmary have decided 
to pull down the present building, the sanitation of which has 
been proved to be deficient, and to erect new premises at a 
cost of 74,000/, 


At the General Meeting of the Forth Bridge Railway 
Company it was announced that the sum of 3,340,248/. had 
been expended on the bridge. s 


Boring Operations for the foundation of the Blackpool 
“‘ Hiffel” Tower have just been commenced on the site of the 
promenade .now occupied by the Aquarium, which has been 
purchased for 69,0007. There will be a building of three storeys 
high, which will be used for shops, aquarium, circus, concert- 
hal), &c., and the tower will ascend from the centre to a great 
height. M. Eiffel has been asked to act as consulting engineer. 


The Dublis Corporation have decided that; in all future 
advertisements inviting tenders for works and in all contracts 
the following clause shall be inserted :—“ The Corporation will 
require the contractor whose tender may be accepted to pay. 
not less than the minimum standard rate of wages at the rate 
paid in Dublin and district, and to observe the hours and 
conditions now recognised as proper there, and that in every 
contract proper penalties shall be provided in case the con- 
tractor shall violate above conditions, or shall sub-let any 
portion of his contract without the consent, previously obtained 
in writing, fromthe borough engincer.”{ E 
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THE WEEK. 


A merrinc of the Council of the South-West London 
Polytechnic was held at Grosvenor House on Friday. The 
report of Mr. RowLaNp PLuMsE, consulting architect, on 
the designs submitted for the building which is to be erected 
in Manresa Road, Chelsea, was considered. It was de- 
cided to accept the design by Mr. J. M. Brypon, Cam- 
bridge Place, Regent’s Park. Messrs. KarsLake & 
Mortimer, of Great Queen Street, Wescminster, obtained 
second prize, and the third was awarded to Mr. A. J. 
Botton, 55 Lincoln’s Inn Fields. The building is to cost 
25,000/, Mr, Pum, in his report, says he assigned first 
place to the design accepted on account of the general 
arrangement being more compact and simple than in any 
of the other designs, while the planning of the various 
departments was distinctly superior. It is, however, pointed 
out that there are several defects in the arrangement, such 
as the basement main corridor not being sufficiently well 
lit ; the boiler-house should have more coal accommoda- 
tion ; the entertainment hall must be provided with a 
vestibule on both ground and gallery floor, to prevent 
sound of orchestral concerts, &c., interfering with the com- 
fortable use of the rest of the building. But these are 
admittedly only errors of detail, which do not affect the 
general arrangements. 


THE report of the Council of the Herkomer Art School 
begins by referring to the number of applications for ad- 
mission which had been received. Owing to the deficiency 
of accommodation, the President allowed one of the studios 
to be altered and fitted asaclassroom. Eighty students 
ate in consequence receiving instruction. A new rule has 
been made providing that in each season six competitions 
shall take place among preliminary students for admission 


to the life class, and any student-not succeeding will not be. 


allowed to join the school again without special permission. 
It has been found that, after meeting all liabilities, the 
receipts last year exceeded the expenditure by 2822 This 
is mainly due to the increase in fees, as there are more 
students ‘The fees amounted to 1,299/., or 238/. above 
the year preceding. Further additions were derived from 
rents paid by students occupying school cottages, profits on 
materials, &c. The deficiency has been reduced to 21 Ee, 
which, it is anticipated, will be paid off at the end of this 
year. The school may therefore be considered as_self- 
supporting, and in course of time the debentures will gradu- 
ally be paid off. 


Vn are glad to note the arrival of Mr. LEnNox 
Canninc, A.R.LB.A., one of the leading and most suc- 
cessful of the colonial members of the Institute. Mr. 
CANNING tells us that the depression in the share markets, and 
the collapse of the “‘ boom,” has had a_ marked effect upon 
the building trade in the Transvaal and throughout South 
Africa. There is a moderate amount of activity in Pretoria 
nd Bloemfontein, capitals respectively of the Transvaal and 
Orange Free State, but there is no chance of a revival until 
a tuller development of the gold-fields has been accom- 
plished, and their extraordinary richness placed beyond a 
doubt. 


FrencH architects must envy the commissions which 
painters and sculptors derived from the Government and 


municipalities by the appearance of their works in exhibi-. 


tions. They cannot help imagining that the sight of a good 
architectural design in a museum would be as beneficial to 
the multitude as many of the pictures and statues in which 
public money is invested. The Association des Architectes 
Diplomés have accordingly sent a petition to the Municipal 
Council of Paris, pointing out that since it was decided in 
last December by the Council that objects pertaining to 
decorative and industrial arts should be eligible for pur- 
chase, as well as pictures and statues, the Association 
solicits that architectural compositions, whether shown by 


designs or by models, should be also considered as suitable | 


to become part 
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industrial people, besides being advantageous to the 
students of the municipal art schools and the people who 
attend the public libraries. 


Av a time when the use of fine marbles in buildings is 
finding approval with clients it is satisfactory to see the plates 
of some of the works which have been carried out by 
Messrs. J. & H. Parreson, of Manchester. From the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Bank in Manchester, by Messrs. 
Hearucore & RawLt, is a fine entrance in which granite, 
bréche-sanguine and rouge-jaspe have been skilfully com- 
bined. The banking-chamber has the sumptuous appear- 
ance which befits the place from the artistic combina- 
tion of rouge-jaspe with narrow bands of pavonazzo, the 
door-frames and pilasters being also of the latter; the 
chimneypiece is wrought in blanc clair, The altar and 
reredos of St. James’s, Bootle, designed by Mr. HapriE.p, 
contains much delicate arcading in alabaster, with shafts of 
red Kerry and panels of green Connemara; the altar, throne 
and tabernacle are in white polished alabaster; the upper 
part of side walls is in rough fleuri with bands of green, 
affording a good contrast with the altar. The staircase and 
hall at the Bradford Hotel, by Mr. TRuBsHAW, is also finely 
treated, marbles, mosaic and metalwork being effectively 
combined. The Blackburn Bank, of which Mr. Murcat- 
RoyD is architect, shows adaptability to a rather severe 
style, although a departure from precedent. T he series of 
plates will suggest the excellent work which is obtainable 
in Manchester, and it is no wonder Messrs. PATTESON’S 
skill and care are so much in request by architects. 


ORTHODOXY occasionally leads people who live in the 
North of Ireland to display their principles in an odd 
manner. A mason in Newry had a monument for sale 
which was surmounted by a cross. It was therefore an 
offensive sight to some people who were proud of their 
belief, Accordingly, part of the iron railings were removed, 
the yard was entered and the monument was broken into 
pieces. The mason was afraid to seek for the vandals, and 
he therefore presented a claim to the grand jury for the 
malicious injury. It was stated that the marble cost 3¢, 
and for the workmanship 4/. was paid. An award for the 
whole amount was given. It is hard to make the county 
pay so much money, but probably the people are gratified 
to find that the iconoclastic freak did not involve a larger 
expenditure. 


We described Signor Giovanni Moret, who died on 
the rst inst. in Milan, as the representative of “‘ agnosticism 
in art,” and we see no reason to adopt any other character- 
istic for him. He made his reputation by demonstrating 
how little value was to be attached to those parts of the 
catalogues of public galleries which relate to the Italian © 
schools. GIOVANNI MoreLit seemed to be a man who 
was compelled, in spite of his love of ease, to enter into 
controversy in order to uphold the reputation of his country- 
men. The works commonly ascribed to Italian artists, in 
German galleries especially, he considered to be worse than 
forgeries. The Magdalen, or Egeria, in the Dresden Gal- 
lery, which is supposed to be Correccio’s work, he declared 
was the work of a Dutchman. The Darmstadt Venus was 
said to be a feeble German copy of the Dresden Venus, 
which, according to MOoRELLI, is a genuine work by 
Gtorcionr, the common belief being the opposite. The 
famous Wore was said to be so much painted over as to be 
unworthy of attention. Signor MoRELLI was the son of a 
collector, and his studies of pictures may be said to have 
commenced with the works he inherited.’ He studied 
medicine in Germany, and became so familiar with the lan- 
guage of the country that he preferred to employ it in his 
literary works, which were written under the pseudonym 
“Prerere LERMOLIEFF.” MoreLiI maintained that he 
applied the methods of science to criticism of art, and that 
his tests were founded on definite characteristics. Every 
reader of his books must wish that he had written more, 
but at the same time his pages convey the notion that 
he could be no less damaging wherever he cared to subject 
a work to his microscopic examination. He helped to 
make amateurs sceptical about the names which are put 
forth in the ancient authors of works, and taught students 


of the city property. Architectural works | to distinguish visible from imaginary qualities in pictures 


are generally decorative, and would be interesting to many + by old masters, 
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EXAMINATIONS AND REGISTRATION. 


F any advantage could arise to architects from haying 
several columns of the Zimes occupied with their 
affairs they ought to have enjoyed it during the past fort- 
night. Since the correspondence about illicit commissions 
was suspended so large a portion of that journal has not been 
assigned to them. Unfortunately, no advantage can come 
to architects or anybody else from the use of type to expose 
the defects of this year’s Registration Bill or the evils which 
are supposed to have made that document and its pre- 
decessors necessary for the safety of England. Although 
addressed to the editor of the Z77mes, the letters are really 
sent from one party of architects to another party, and the 
intervention of outsiders like Lord GrimTrHorPE and Mr. 
Noste helps to emphasise the differences. The readers of 
the Zimes who represent the public will, however, draw their 
own conclusions from the correspondence. It will probably 
e inferred, after such cursory perusal as is commonly 
bestowed on a subject of the kind, that in the first place 
the majority of architects in Great Britain are incompetent 
to undertake the superintendence of the construction of 
buildings ; that, secondly, a few architects with a loftiness 
of virtue more worthy of ancient Romans than of ordinary 
Englishmen, regardless of the cost to themselves, have 
sought to create a law which would control the dangerous 
men who are safe under the countless Acts which are in 
force; and, lastly, that some architects of a di/e¢fantze sort, out 
of fear for themselves and sympathy for architectsas weak, are 


endeavouring with the aid of painters, sculptors and decorators, 


to prevent the Bill from becoming an addition to the statutes 
which are the glory of England, while yielding the riches of 
lawyers. There may be an occasional reader who will say 
the whole affair is only one of those squabbles in which 
architects delight, especially at times when business is not 
prosperous. Whatever is the interpretation, we hope no 
officers or ex-officers of the Royal Engineers will announce 
their readiness to take up civil buildings, for we are afraid 
many a commission would be offered to them just now. It 
is a capital time for outsiders, for there are people who will 
assume that the epistles are confirmatory of all that has 
been said about the incapacity of architects, and its origin 
in an inadequate mode of training, It is not the incom- 
petent alone who wili suffer. 

The Registration Bill which has given rise to the dis- 
cussion was not worth so much attention as it has received. 
If not a single petition against it reached the House of Com- 
mons it was sure to be rejected. The days for smuggling 
Bills for the creation of annoyances are over. The pro- 
visions of the Bill could be taken as applicable to many 
other businesses besides architecture, and the end in view 
would be more securely attained by an Universal Registra- 
tion Bill, in which everybody would be subjected to ex- 
amination and registration. Architects are not the only men 
who can become dangerous to the State by acting through 
ignorance or carelessness. Yet the others are allowed to 
thrive without any more registration than the entry of their 
names in the tax-collectors’ books and the lists of voters. 

But setting aside the consideration of the public weal 
we may consider registration as affecting architects alone. 
There is no denying that men who are not strong as 
designers or constructors contrive to get hold of commis- 
sions, whilst architects whose ability cannot be questioned 
are passed by. That deferred hope which maketh the 
heart sick is too well known in many offices. If any 
Registration Bill or examination scheme could insure a 
more equitable distribution of architectural work, it would 
deserve universal support. But, unfortunately, inequality 
is notthe characteristic of architecture alone ; it is to be 
found in every other intellectual calling. In law and 
medicine, in art and literature we see men who undertake 
more work than they can complete in a way that is credit- 
able, while others are allowed to be only spectators of such 
success as the monopolists contrive to attain. We can see 
also that genius is often neglected, while a modicum of 
talent supported by knowledge of human weakness makes 
its way, Happy are they who have not suffered directly or 
indirectly through the neglect of lawyers and the inaccurate 
diagnosis of doctors in cases which can be less easily 
remedied than defects in building. We can also see that 
the most successful doctors and iawyers are not those who 
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carried off most prizes at examinations. In fact, nobody: 
cares how skill has been acquired. Men reach the Bench: 
whose names were never entered on a college or university 
register, while others who have been distinguished students. 
will be found advertising for pupils to eke out the scanty 
income derived from the courts. It is related of Sir 
CuHarLEs RussELL that when after emerging from a 
solicitor’s office he went on circuit for the first time, he 
secured more briefs than any of the seniors or juniors whov 
were his rivals, and was obliged to pay the pleasing penalty 
which is enforced on such occasions. His success was not 
owing to any fame derived from the record of examinations, 
and if registration is a general advantage, why do not all 
the barristers who were called at the same time possess as 
heavy bags of briefs? Anyone who will take the trouble to 
consider the rank of the doctors who attend at the private 
dispensaries lately opened throughout London, many of 
them being speculations of gentlemen whose names do not 
appear on the brassplates, will be amazed at the number of 
successful men from the examiner’s point of view who are 
glad to accept a share of the sixpenny and twelvepenny fees: 
for advice and medicine. Valuable as may be their prizes, 
they cannot force calls from patients who are able to. 
pay higher fees. In professions, as in lotteries, there are 
many blanks in proportion to the prizes. From the begin- 
ning of the world men have tried to account for the apparent 
injustice of fortune in distributing rewards by supposing 
the goddess to be blind. Would the great but whimsical 
arbitress of our fate become more righteous if we insisted 
on her hands being held and guided by a registrar ? 

After speaking of lawyers and doctors it may be con- 
sidered a descent to refer to painters and sculptors, for, as 
they cannot without straining a point be considered as 
‘“ professional gentlemen,” we suppose many architects look 
down upon them. In England, however, there is a very 
good test afforded of the ability of young artists in the con- _ 
tests of the Royal Academy. ‘The lists of the prize-winners 
form a collection of documents over which many a s€rmor 
might be preached on the vanity of aspirations. Nine- 
tenths, at least, of those who have won the gold medals, 
and have consequently started in their careers most 
auspiciously, have failed to gain success. This is true of 
architects as of painters and sculptors. The public will 
hold to their own standard of what is best in art, and are 
indifferent to the judgment of the Academicians. In fact, 
up to the present time there is little faith in examinations as 
a test of merit. It is believed those exercises can be gone 
through successfully by spending money on coaching in: 
proportion to the stupidity of the candidate. Can anyone 
imagine a contractor would send a young fellow with his 
blushing honours from science schools thick upon him 
to report on foundations or the like? He would prefer for 
a venture on which money might be lost to have the opinion 
of somebody with experience, although it could not be 
delivered in writing. mies 

In the ordinary affairs of life selection of an adviser is 
determined in a similar way. Nowadays architects cannot 
wait to be sought for, owing to the numbers who are pre- 
pared to carry out work, and early applications are accord- 
ingly made to people who are likely to have commissions to 
give. We know one case where, on the occasion of a fire, 
about a hundred and fifty applications were sent in for re- 
building a warehouse before all the firemen had left the. 
ruins of the former building. Doctors and lawyers have 
not as yet arrived at that degree of competition, but few 
among them would expect their value to be determined by 
the descriptions of their early successes which are supplied 
to some directories. As long as the public cannot be 
converted into a belief that examinations are the best test 
of merit, there is little advantage in any machinery for 
registration. 

It is too well known by the public that something more 
than skill is required in an architect. The defects in the 
London Board-schools, to take one notorious example, 
could not be avoided by subjecting the architect to any 
number of examinations. It was not ignorance which 
saddled the ratepayers with so enormous a debt for re- 
building and repairs. In cases of that kind, what protection 
for clients or other architects is afforded by registration ? 
Ethical rather than technical knowledge is required. For 
it must be remembered that accidents from the inadequacy 
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of the parts of a building owing to defects in the design 
rarely arise, although from what is said occasionally it might 
be imagined that they are occurring every day. A few years 
ago little children were, it is true, killed in Glasgow by the 
fall of a shed that was erected to protect them in a school- 
yard, and more recently walls succumbed in London before 
the full loads had come upon them, some of the workmen 
being killed. But happily they are the only catastrophes 
with which the names of living architects are associated. 
If it were otherwise the precautions against neglect could 
not be too stringent nor the punishment too severe. 

Technical knowledge can be tested by examinations, 
but it is admitted that artistic power is beyond that mode 
of discovery. Indispensable as that power should be, there 
is litle doubt that if architecture came to be recognised as 
one of the fine arts and nothing else, the number of 
practitioners would be diminished. For the majority of 
people in this country the phrase “a professional gentle- 
man” means something that is important if indefinite. It 
is therefore excusable if so many run the risk of small 
incomes through the belief that when they are architects 
they are members of a profession and are therefore raised 
above the crowd. Itis for supposititious professional interests 
rather than for the enhancement of the merit of buildings as 
works of art that the outcry is raised for registration. ‘To 
call oneself an artist would imply the possession of some 
sort of the ability which painters. and sculptors must have 
—at the least, freehand drawing would be a necessity. But 
when it is known that anarchitect dare not attempt as 
much it is vain for him to expect recognition as an 
artist. A profession, on the other hand, may be con- 
sidered as an important part of the organisation of 
society, and which, unlike art, has its mysteries which 
common folks cannot understand. Hence for one 
architect who complains to his friends that he has not 
received the treatment due to an artist, fifty will descant 
upon the “unprofessional conduct” of rivals. It may also 
be said that much of the shamming which takes place every 
day is owing to endeavours to make of architecture a pro- 
fession not unlike that of the old pompous physicians. It 
is no wonder that Registration Bills have become a necessity 
in order to support ambitious aims of that sort. 

There is, however, some consolation in seeing the efforts 
that are made to secure a monopoly for those whose 
strength is sufficient to pass an elementary examination in 
construction. It is evidence that art is prevailing. People 
are becoming more able to recognise skilful design, and in 
consequence there is apprehension that the days of manu- 
factured designs are numbered. It was so easy to go 
through the routine of professional work, and so profitable 
when occasion offered. Need we wonder if the adherents 
of professionalism are trying all means to enable it to 
survive, especially when they know the world is turning 
against it and its days are numbered? 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Association was held on 
Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the 
chair. 

The PRESIDENT stated that that day fortnight a special 
meeting would be held to consider the new constitution. In 
connection with this a committee, to be known as the Reorgani- 
sation Committee, had been formed to carry out the new scheme, 
comprising the following members :—Messrs. Armstrong, 
Baggallay, Brodie, Collard, Farrow, Fleming, Florence, E. 5 
Gale, Goldsmith, Gotch, Leverton, Millard, Pryce, Searles- 
Wood, Seth-Smith, Stokes and Paul Waterhouse. 

Mr. BASIL CHAMPNEYS read the following paper, entitled 


Some Principles and Methods of Design. 

As the engagement I made some months ago to read a 
paper to the Architectural Association—and had, I fear, 
forgotten—was brought to my memory somewhat late, and at a 
very busy time, when any considerable amount of preparation 
was out of the question, I decided to take up a subject which 
has necessarily forced itself upon me in the course of practice, 
of which the materials are therefore ready in my mind, and had 
only to be arranged with some degree of method and order. I 
am, of course, compelled by the nature of the subject to speak 
from personal experience, and, lest my remarks appear 
egotistical, I must premise that I have no wish whatever to 
claim for my own methods any superiority over those of others, 
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which may be equally good or better. A comparison of 
experiences in methods of design can scarcely fail to be 
profitable, and I propose, in giving my own for what they are 
worth, to aim at raising discussion rather than to dogmatise. 
But seeing that method in design must necessarily be governed 
by the aims and principles of the designer, I have thought it best 
to widen my subject somewhat, and to define what in my 
opinion these should be. 

In stating the principles which should govern design, and 
must therefore dictate the method, I am aware that I shall have 
nothing original to say. It has been said to my knowledge 
already in this Association by one fully competent to deal with 
the question, and has, moreover, been lately more fully dis- 
cussed in connection with the question, Is architecture an art 
or a profession? As to the latter question, I may observe 
incidentally that I would that architecture could be altogether 
an art, and not at all a profession; but, unfortunately, such 
is the condition of things, however much we may strive to limit 
our thoughts and aims to the artistic view of practice, the pro- 
fessional is found to obtrude itself to a quite lamentable extent. 
Still, I assume that with all whom I am addressing art is the 
motive and aim of their design, and the professional side of 
work is considered as a necessary and more or less unpalatable 
condition ; and, further, that it is their determination that the 
work which passes under their own names shall be absolutely 
and entirely their own. If this were otherwise my task would 
be greatly simplified. I should merely have to say:—* Choose 
an efficient clerk, interfere as little as possible with his design, 
spend a good deal of time in looking after the execution of his 
work and bully the builder, so that your clients may put you 
down as a thoroughly practical man and give you credit for its 
origination, and do not grudge the time necessary to make 
yourself tolerably acquainted with your assistant’s design, lest 
you should at any time be at a loss to answer any embarrassing 
questions which a troublesome client may ask.” By this means 
a life of comparative leisure, varied with pleasant trips at 
other people’s expense, may be combined with reputaticn and 
affluence. 

Let us assume, however, that we all are agreed that the 
system which may be described as that of the “devil,” the 
“ghost,” the “sweater,” whichever term be preferred, be 
regarded as the fraud on the public which it undoubtedly is, 
and that further, we look upon every work undertaken as an 
opportunity for working out a result for the benefit of art—that 
this is defnitely held to be the motive and the crown of the 
architect’s work. But, however ideal the motive may be—how- 
ever exclusively it be held—it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that the art of architecture is, more than any other art, based 
upon the practical. It is, of all the arts, that which, to use a 
metaphor, must be most deeply rooted in the earth. The extent 
to which the ideal is conditioned or governed by the actual 
varies in all the different branches of art. The degree to which 
the proportion varies in regard to each might be a matter for 
somewhat lengthy discussion ; but it is clear enough that if the 
arts were placed in order, however it might fare with the 
intermediate branches, poetry, sculpture and painting, archi- 
tecture and music must necessarily occupy the extreme positions . 
the one as being most closely held in the bonds of the actual 
and practical, the other as enjoying the greatest amount of 
freedom. Whether this is a favourable condition or the reverse 
is also a question which could not be easily settled. I am not 
prepared to admit that, because of its bondage to the practical, . 
architecture need consent to take a back seat among the arts. 
This condition undoubtedly makes the attainment of the desired ' 
result a more complex and, to a great extent, a more difficult 
operation, It certainly should, if duly understood by the public, 
make our critics more appreciative of success and tolerant of 
comparative failure than they seem inclined to be at present. 
At any rate, however our art may stand affected favourably or 
the reverse by the conditions to which it is subject, it is obvious. 
that success can be looked for only as the result of a frank and 
candid recognition of its limitations, and this recognition must 
necessarily influence the methods employed. 

The problem, then, as it presents itself to the architect, is to- 
deal with all the practical elements of architecture ; to fulfil 
precisely the requirements of his client as to accommoda- 
tion, arrangement to give full weight to conditions of 
health, &c.; to construct his building in a_ thoroughly 
architectural manner, without any undue resort to such 
facilities as engineering may afford in these later days 3 
and. to accomplish all this within certain specified limits of 
expense. When he has accomplished all this, if he has done 
no more, he has, according to my theory, in no manner 
approached the proper or legitimate functions of an architect. 
We may allow that his achievements may be considerable ; 
that if the work on which he is engaged is large and complex, 
he has shown, even in doing so much as this, faculty of no mean 
order, such as might have won him much credit in many 
departments of intellectual labour ; but we must also maintain 
that he has not even begun to show himself an architect in the 
proper sense of the word. He has but built the scaffold, which 
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js an essential means to the end. He only can claim to be con- 
sidered an architect who has turned all these preliminaries to 
an artistic result. Nor, again, is it possible to deal with these 
several phases of the work of the architect as though they 
could be at any point detached or separated. So far, my 
metaphor of the scaffold is somewhat inaccurate, A scaffold is 
first erected in order that the building may be subsequently 
reared. In architecture the artistic aim must be an integral 
part of the primary conception of the design. It is sometimes 
held that the first step towards a design is to obtain a good 
practical plan, and to work from that towards an architectural 
result. Indeed, I have seen in print proposals that in com- 
petitions a plan should be arrived at by a preliminary pro- 
cess, and that in a second competition architects should be 
invited te show how they can turn such a practical plan into a 
work of art. The proposal of such a system appears to 
me to show an absolute ignorance of the genuine conditions of 
architectural design. It implies, in the first place, that the sole 
field of artistic design is limited to the elevation ; whereas it 
should be obvious that no one of the three integers, plan, sec- 
tion and elevation, should be considered apart from the others. 
They are essentially the several aspects of what should be one 
coherent conception, simultaneously realised, It is probably 
the vulgar spirit of advertisement, which is the bugbear of the 
age and the enemy of art, that has led to such a misconception. 
It is because very many more see the exterior than the interior 
of a building that architects themselves are prone to dwell 
upon the elevation, and, so far as artistic aim is concerned, to 
let the plan and section shift for themselves. In a very large 
number of buildings and those generally of the greatest im- 
portance, if one were bound to give it to any portion of 
the design—which, as I have said, should be held to be essen- 
tially indivisible—I should prefer myself to give the preference 
to the plan and section, first, because those who pay for and use 
the building have the first claim to consideration ; secondly, 
because in some of the principal types of the great architecture 
of past ages interior effect is unquestionably the originating 
motive, to which the exterior effect is altogether subsidiary. 
Gothic architecture is hardly properly understood except by 
these who realise that it is the style of stone vaults. The 
result of these vaults, through a constructional necessity, is the 
presence of a complication of flying buttresses, which to me, so 
far as it is possible to detach oneself from the influence of a 
thousand delightful associations, are in themselves inimical to 
the dignity and repose of the exterior. If this seems a hard 
saying, | would point out that I have at least the authority of two 
of our greatest English architects. William of Wykeham, by 
one of the most powerful and revolutionary innovations of 
which we have any record, dispensed with flying buttresses 
in vaulting the nave of Winchester Cathedral; and Sir 
Christopher Wren, as we all know, in building St. Paul’s from 
the Medizval plan which was forced on him, buried his clere- 
story, so as to obtain lofty and unbroken side walls. If the latter 
instance be discounted on account of Sir Christopher Wren’s 
well-known preference for Classical form, I would observe that 
in other cases, notably in some of his towers, he showed more 
xeal mastery of the essentials of Gothic design than many who 
have become famous by an exclusive following of Medizval 
style, and that, whatever his leanings may have been, he is at 
least no mean authority as to the elementary conditions of 
architectural effect. 

And there is still one thing further to be said in this con- 
nection. The interest of the exterior design is to a large extent 
conditional upon the extent which it expresses the interior. It 
bears to the interior something of the same relation that the 
body bears to the spirit, which it partly expresses and partly con- 
ceals An exterior is never so attractive as when it reveals to 
the beholder much of the purpose and construction of the inte- 
rior, while it arouses Curiosity as to many minor points indicated 
rather than made clear. It is because in the type of Classical 
architecture which made the interior take its chance and placed 
it at he mercy of such a formal exterior as was considered of 
paramount importance, that we have become so intolerant of 
this school, in spite of the attractions of symmetry, proportion 
and dignity, which were never more excellently displayed 

But to return from what has been a somewhat lengthy 
digression, we shall, I hope, all be agreed, first, that the artistic 
aim which should be the motive and inspiration of archi- 
tectural design, and which alone raises the architect above the 
mere builder, should be inherent in the very earliest concep- 
tion of the work; and, secondly, that there should be no 
severance in order between the three aspects of a design—the 
plan, section and elevation ; that art must rule each in an equal 
degree aud all together, and that if any preference is to be 
given it should not be bestowed on the elevation; that the 
merit of a design will depend inevitably upon the degree in 
which all the elements of effect have been simultaneously con- 
ceived as parts of an indivisible and coherent whole. 

We may now consider what methods of design may best 
“send to such a result. Ofcourse the difficulty of attaining this 
will be in exact inverse ratio to the scope and compass of the 
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individual architect’s imagination which, though a gift of 
nature and not therefore at his entire disposal, may nevertheless 
be nursed and developed in the course of practice, as well as 
immediately helped by the adoption of methods well adapted to 
the conditions of design. The first point, then, will be never to 
let any portion of a design be considered fixed until the whole 
has been realised. In dealing with a large and complex 


scheme, especially where the practical requirements are of - 


importance and intricacy, there is an undoubted temptation to 
make a plan and adopt it as a fixed condition of the design. 
The plan should, however, in its first conception be tested as to 
its capabilities both of interior and exterior artistic effect. The 
grouping which it involves should be checked by elevations, 
however rough, and no one feature should be considered as fixed 
until the whole effect has been satisfactorily understood. The aim 
should be to get the entire scheme, drawn no matter how 
roughly, into a thoroughly malleable state, so that it may be 
handled as freely as a sculptor handles a mass of clay. No one 
feature or arrangement should be considered settled until it has 
been made to lend itself to a coherent result, If there is one 
word of advice more important than all others, I should word it 
thus, “ Beware of fixed ideas” No doubt the operations 
involved are not easy. It is no small difficulty to make even 
the various plans of a building properly and constructively 
coherent. There isa great temptation when difficulties occur 
to resort to the mechanical contrivances which have, to those 
who consent to abuse them, made planning a comparatively 
easy matter. To my mind the absence of what I have called 
constructive coherence is entirely destructive of any true 
pleasure in a design. I can recall works of, at first sight, con- 
siderable merit in which I could take no permanent pleasure 
because of the absence of this quality. You sometimes go over 
a house floor by floor ; the ground floor is admirably planned, 
so are the upper floors ; but a little closer study shows you that 
the upper in no way follows from the lower You suspect con- 
cealed stanchions and girders, which, on inquiry, are found to 
be present, and your pleasure in this building as an architectural 
achievement ceases—a similar disappointment ts felt when an 
exterior which has delighted you shows, on examining the 
interior, to have been forced, and to bear no direct relation to it. 

To avoid such miscarriages as this, it is essential to make all 
your plans at one and the same time. This may be done by 
two methods, You may either make your upper plans on 
tracing-paper set on the plan beneath, or, what is in some 
respects a better method, use pencils of different colours on the 
same sketch.. There are disadvantages in both, and their com- 
parative merits may be left to be settled byexperience. Hither 
method will enable ysu to plan all the floors simultaneously, and 


to give to the arrangement that constructive coherence which — 


is the essence of good planning. You will not fail to see what 
are the weak points below. You can by modification of each 
and all make sure of sound substructure, and can, if necessary, 
as is often the case with large buildings, ascertain what weight 
per foot you have to put upon your masonry, and can thus 
arrive at a very early stage of the design at the necessary thick- 
ness of walls and piers, which often influences a plan more 
than one would anticipate. 

But even while you are seeing your way to the whole artistic 
result to which the practical has already had plenty to say, 
there is still another kind of consideration even more severely 
practical, and often harder to deal with than the former, which 
is that of estimates. It is a fatal thing to get launched upon a 
scheme which is in excess of the sum you are allowed to spend. 
The object should be, at the earliest possible stage of the 
design, to see how you stand in this respect. I have said that 
this operation is severely practical, and in a sense it is so, but 
in another sense it is an inevitable condition of an artistic 


result, as by such checks your whole position towards the de- 


velopment of your designs will be defined for you. One result, 
and one alone, is fatal to artistic effect, and this is to be com- 
pelled at the last moment to make a large reduction in your 
estimates by cutting your building about after the design has 
been completed. A preliminary check will show you either that 
you are attempting toc large a scheme, in which case you will 
reduce it while it is in a malleable state, or, if this be impossible, 
you can decide to make severity your aim rather than richness, 
and the entire expressional character of your building will be 
defined for you at the outset. 

This is a matter in which method is of the utmost import- 
ance, and will simplify what, without it, would be almost 
insuperable difficulties. I made it a practice for many years to 
have every building I put up cubed, found how much each cost 
per foot, and kept the result in a memorandum-book. It was 
comparatively easy to get very near the result from the 
roughest drawings of a new scheme, and you knew exactly to 
what sort of standard of cost you might develop with safety. 
The process can be still further simplified if your building is of 
uniform height, or sufficiently so to enable you to strike a fair 
average. You can then represent the price per cubic foot in 
terms of the area, and the check becomes more simple. Do 
not forget, however, to allow a margin, as the excrescences 
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always mount up to more than you anticipate ; and begin 
checking as soon as ever your drawings admit of it, and before 
you have allowed any “ fixed idea” to take hold of you. This 
will save your time and temper. 

We will suppose, however, that these preliminaries have 
been accomplished, and that you have on paper rough draw- 
ings of your scheme, all the general effects realised, the propor- 
tions, exterior and interior, settled, and the construction worked 
out toa small scale. The usual course in this case is to have 
the drawings completed and handed to the surveyor for 
quantities ; and no doubt sometimes this is inevitable. When 
it can be avoided, it is best, in my opinion, to take another line 
altogether ; but this involves a further consideration of principle. 

If, as we said, no severance can be made between plan and 
elevation, scarcely more can be shown to exist between general 
design and detail. The development of the individual features 
may often involve serious changes in the general arrangement. 
It must be a matter of constant experiment to those who work 
on the usual lines to find how gladly they would have felt, 
when working out the detail, that they had been left unhampered 
by the general drawings. The possibilities of a building are 
only realised by degrees. While working on a larger scale, the 
architect inevitably sees chances of results for the first time ; and 
if his general drawings are fixed, he may often have to forego 
effects which he would gladly have realised. My own almost 
invariable custom is to work out all details to }-inch scale 
before the ith scale working drawings are put in hand to com- 
plete. It may be said that this will take more time than can 
be allowed, and this is sometimes the case. But I find by 
experience that the difficulty can generally be got over. Pro- 
bably, before you begin to take up the detail you can settle 
your plans sufficiently to get a contract for the foundations; and 
while these are in hand you ought to have time to get your 
d-inch scale drawings at least sketched. Then the ith scale 
drawings can be finally fixed. They will be fifty times more 
accurate than they could otherwise have been. All sorts of 
questions during the execution of the work, which would other- 
wise have been inevitable, will be saved, your correspondence 
will be diminished more than half, and what is not of least import- 
ance, the surveyor will know exactly what to “take” instead 
of having to seek safety in an ample margin, and your estimates 
will be proportionately reduced. As an example, [ lately 
commenced a building of considerable size and great complexity, 
and my client was eager to begin. I asked for four months to 
enable me to start ; then-I had acontract for the removal of 
a mass of soil, which took three more months. A further 
contract for laying the concrete in that most delightful 
of forms, one slab over the entire site, gave me another three 
months, and this gave me time enough to develop the design in 
all essentials, and, what is of the greatest importance, to put it 
entirely aside for a month or two at a time, so as to go back to 
it with fresh eyes and overhaul it almost as if it had been some- 
body else’s. If even this had not given me time enough, I was 
prepared to give a third contract for the basement, and gain 
another six months thereby for further rumination. In fact, in 
this case, | could without any delay have had over a year to 
finally mature the design, and I think it will be found by ex- 
perience that the method I have described will generally give 
time enough in proportion to the size of the building. 

It is impossible to insist too much on the necessity of time 
for design, especially for detail. Though I believe that it is 
usually better that the general idea should be realised rapidly, 
as it will then be more likely to have unity and coherence, it is 
most important not only to have ample time to work out the 
detail, but it is no less important to be able to get entirely out- 
side your own ideas We have to be our own critics, such of us 
at least as are not blessed with an a//er ego as friend or partner, 
and we cannot criticise our own work while we are possessed 
by it Therefore, time is of the essence of design. 

You may ask, perhaps, how the intervals. are to be be filled 
up? Well, a change of work from large to small, from secular 
to ecclesiastical or vice versd, will often give what is equivalent 
to relaxation ; but even if such change does not come to hand, 
you may write a paper for the Architectural Association ; and 
there is always the pleasing alternative of taking a holiday, 
which you may often indulge in with a full certainty that you 
are doing better both for yourself and your design than by 
trying to force it, and thereby getting stale. It does not do to 
have the same scheme constantly before you. Or, again, if at 
the inception a design does not come readily, after you have 
done enough thoroughly to realise the conditions of success, 
put it aside and do not think aboutit. After an interval, during 
which your mind has never consciously touched it, you will 
often find that the task, which was stubborn and hard, has 
become easy. I am not psychologist enough to explain the 
process. It is due, I suppose, to what Mr. Herbert Spencer 
calls unconscious cerebration ; but of the fact I am as convinced 


as it is possible to be of anything so intangible as a mental 


process. 


One point which may occur to you to ask is how far 


assistants can help you in the processes I have described. 
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This, I think, must be a matter for individual experience. fF 
know that some few architects find that they can keep their 
minds more active if their hands are free, and ifso they may 
very legitimately use help throughout, so long as the origina~ 
tion is entirely their own. For my own part, I find that it is 
best to draw oneself to all scales, and even personally to draw all 
the details full size. It may take longer, but it certainly leaves 
one a freer hand to alter and improve. Doubtless it limits the 
amount of work which can be undertaken ; but I am more and 
more convinced that “ quality not quantity ” should be a primary 
maxim of the architect, and indeed of all artists. 

In drawing full-sized detail, coloured pencils will be of 
immense assistance. In, for example, complex plans of 
columns, you have the arch load, abacus, bell, necking, shaft, 
base, sub-base and plinth, all bearing a distinct relation to 
each other, and all possibly taking somewhat different lines. It 
makes a drawing easy to work from if each of these is distin- 
guished by a different colour. I have sometimes got as far as 
five coloured chalks, but this is necessarily only exceptionally. ~ 
These pencils are useful, too, as I said above, for drawing 
plan over plan; and also other colours may be used for any 
iron construction neéded, and I find it convenient to sketch om 
the plan in a distinct colour the conformation of roofs when 
they are at all complex, showing ridges, valleys, &c. Getting 
all you can on to the drawing makes it easier to realise a 
comprehensive result. It is more easily pulled about, and it is. 
more easily read by a clerk of works. 

As I think I may claim so far to have rigidly stuck to my 
brief, 1 may perhaps be allowed, inthe presence of an audience 
mostly composed of my juniors, to say a few irrelevant 
words. We have got so far a few maxims—make art your aim 
from the first ; keep clear of fixed ideas; take your time ; and 
quality before quantity. I want to add one more which has 
nothing whatever to do with my subject, and to beg you not to: 
be too clever. It seems to me that there is no one thing which 
in the present day needs saying so earnestly and repeating so 
constantly, and this not alone in the domain of architecture, 
It is equally needed in literature and in music, to say nothing 
of the other arts. How constantly one’s pleasure in much even: 
of the best of contemporary literature is spoilt by the sense of 
excessive aud self-conscious cleverness! How each phrase is 
coaxed into a form which is intended to arrest and sur- 
prise the reader, whereas the perfection of style is that 
every sentence should appear to be the most simple and direct 
expression of the thought, With what relief and pleasure, for 
instance, we turn from reading that most able yet most. irri~ 
tating of authors, George Meredith, to the straightforward, easy” 
and manly style of Swift or Fielding. I find precisely the same note 
of superfluous and detrimental cleverness in much contemporary 
architecture, and the same relief in turning from it to the great, 
sober work of older and less self-conscious ages Depend upon 
it, whatever degree of ability or originality a designer may have 
cannot fail to show itself in his work—that there will be no 
need to strive or strain ; that, if he simply aims at realising his 
conception by the most direct process, his work will stand best 
in the end. Those who understand the art, and whose opinion: 
alone is worth considering, will, if they find that he knows 
enough for the immediate purpose of a particular work, give him 
full credit for ampler knowledge. 

It will not only be lost labour, but the ruin of his work, if 
he try to make any single design express more resource than is 
needed for its accomplishment, The laws of art no less than 
of morals are divided into the positive and the negative. 
“ Thou shalt not” is at least as important in the artistic tables 
as “Thou shalt.” Given a fair share of imagination, the 
designer will necessarily find that the task of rejection is no 
less considerable, and possibly more important, than that of 
acceptance; while the sense of ease, of simplicity, of direct- 
ness_—the note of the Classical, in fact, in its widest and best - 
sense—will have a chance of being realised if work be handled 
in this spirit. Let it be remembered that any one design, how- 
ever large and complex, must have for its basis one idea—what 
the French call the zd¢e mére—and that all else must be sub- 
servient to this, or it is irrelevant and obstructive. Ifonly the 
wish to be clever, the craving to be original, neither of which 
can be accomplished by taking thought any more than you cam 
add half a yard to your stature, a desire most unwholesonely 
nursed by some of our Critics, could be abolished, the pi ospects 
of architecture in England would, I believe, be very excellent. 
As Kingsley said to the little girl, “Be good, sweet maid, and 
let who will be clever.” Cleverness and originality will take 
care of themselves, if only goodness be made the exclusive aim 
of which the designer allows himself to be conscious. 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Basil Champneys for his paper. The paper was characterised 
by clear common sense. The art of design had been treated of 
in the most masterly way, because treated of in a simple way. 
Mr, Champneys’ paper began by discussing whether architec- 
ture was an art or a profession. The paper, he thought, fur- 
nished the answer to that as far as it could be answered, The 
paper included some points purely artistic: for instance, im 
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describing how they should get out their plans, sections, &c. 
The charming mode in which Mr. Champneys secured twelve 
months to mature his design showed the professional side of 
the subject. In this they got, he thought, an answer to the 
question, Was architecture an art or a profession? Mr. 
Champneys’ method was rather a reversal of the instructions 


they had so often heard in that room, and of what they had so 


often been told, taht they should not consider the plan 
first. 

Mr. F. T. BAGGALLAY seconded the vote of thanks. He 
agreed with Mr. Cresswell that the paper was a most useful 
one. Mr, Champneys had given them in a few simple words 
and simple maxims a fund of knowledge which it might have 
taken them years to acquire by experience. It was a paiti- 
cularly happy remark that they should keep from being too 
clever, 

Mr. MOUNTFORD said that Mr. Champneys had shown 
them a clever way of obtaining time for maturing their designs. 
It had worked well in Mr. Champneys’ case, but he believed as 
a rule it would add to the cost of the work. They were told 
also that it was a good plan to lay aside for a time their design 
and forget all about it. His own experience was that he could 
not get the thoughts. of his design out of his head. Perhaps 
when an architect was fortunate enouch to have several build- 
ings to design he was able to put them aside and forget them. 
As to quantities it was absolutely essential that all the details 
should be worked out before the quantities were taken. The 
advice as to cubing reminded him of a method he had heard of 
and ane not to be recommended where the parties cubed out 
the building to fit the amount of money the client would spend. 

The PRESIDENT said the vexed question whether architec- 
ture was art or a profession had perplexed him. He felt it 
ought to be an art, but to eliminate the professional element 
was impossible. Nothing more could be wished for than to sit 
in one’s office dealing simply with art. Clients would not, 
however, allow of that. He was no advocate for ignoring the 
artistic side of architecture, but those who wished to make out 
that architecture was art alone would have all their work cut 
out for them to prove it. He was glad to hear Mr. Champneys 
lay such stress on their getting out all the details before the 
work went into the hands of the quantity surveyor. Clients 
should be boldly told that it took time to mature a design. 
The question of over-cleverness was one to be pondered over. 
It had been wisely said that the great thing in design was to 
know what to leave out, whereas young architects would 
naturally try and include every detail of construction that they 
could, The President, in conclusion, put the vote to the meet- 
ing, and it was carried by acclamation. 

_ Mr. CHAMPNEYS, in reply, said his paper had been prepared 
ina great hurry, and it had given him much pleasure to find his 
remarks had proved interesting. Taking time to mature a 
design, he maintained distinctly, would diminish the cost of the 
building. As to laying aside designs, he considered time was 
occasionally well spent by being idle. They ought to make 
a duty of divorcing themselves from work at times He pre- 
ferred to take his holiday where there were no buildings As 
to art and profession, the drift of his paper was to show that 
they had to make an art under professional conditions. Art 
was the motive power, controlled, as a horse in harness, by 
professional conditions. 
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CITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON 


INSTITUTE. 


A LETTER and memorandum have been addressed by the 
\ City and Guilds of London Institute to the chairmen of 
all provincial county councils and to the mayors of several 
important boroughs throughout the kingdom on the examina- 
tion, inspection and payment of grants in aid of local techno- 
logical and trade classes. The letter says :—‘‘As recent legis- 
lation has enabled local authorities to assist in the maintenance 
of such classes, and as the Institute is prepared, under the 
altered circumstances referred to in the memorandum, to con- 
tinue and develop its present system of technological examina- 
tions, it would seem that the time has come when the cause of 
technical education might be greatly advanced if some means 
of co-operation could be effected between county councils and 
the Institute.” In the memorandum the attention of county 
and borough councils is invited to the following points : — 

1. Recent legislation has placed funds at the disposal of 
county councils for the purposes ef technical education, and 
has imposed on local authorities the responsibility of deter- 
mining the best means of utilising those funds in accordance 
with the provisions of the Technical Instruction Act. 

2 Whilst the Science and Art Department pays grants on 
results on all subjects of instruction included in its directory, 
no such pzyments are made by the Department on the tech- 
nological and trade subjects included in the Institute’s pro- 
gramme, Hitherto, grants on subjects have been paid by the 


Institute, but, for the reasons already stated, these grants will 
be discontinued after the year 1892. 

3. The Institute is prepared to continue and to defray the 
cost of its present system of technological examinations, and 
to improve it from time to time, by the addition of further 
practical tests, by adapting the examinations to a still greater 
extent to local requirements, and to the different sections into 
which many trades are now divided and by the addition 0: new 
subjects of examination. 

4. The administration of the present system of examina- 
tions involves the organisation of technical classes adapted to 
different trades, the selection and appointment of competent 
examiners and local superintendents, inquiry into the qualifica- 
tions and the registration of teachers, the preparation of sylla- 
buses of instruction and examination, the recommendation of 
books of reference for the use of students and for the formation 
of technical libraries in connection with separate trades, the 
examination of registers of attendance of students at classes 
and of certificates as to their occupations, the award of different 
grades of certificates, of silver and bronze medals, and of the 
money prizes provided by the separate livery companies of 
London. 

5. The present system of examinations would be further 
improved by the inspection of classes by competent experts in 
different branches of trade, and by other persons possessing 
the necessary scientific knowledge and educational experience. 
Information might thus be obtained as to the efficiency of the 
teaching, the provision made for practical instruction in the 
laboratory or workshop, and the adequacy of the equipment as 
regards apparatus, models and machinery. The Institute has 
under consideration the expediency of organising such a system 
of inspection. ; 

6. The Institute would be prepared to submit to county and 
borough councils co-operating with it reports on the attendance 
of students at technological classes, and on the results of the 
examination of such students, which would serve to guide 
county councils in making grants in aid of the maintenance of 
such classes. 

7. It is suggested that the grants in aid might be of two 
kinds :—(a) Capitation grants on students in regular attendance 
at classes certified by the Institute; and (4) grants on the re- 
sults of the Institute’s technological examinations. 

8. No grants have been hitherto given under section (a), ~ 
although the want of such assistance has been generally felt 
and fully recognised. The grants under section (4), given by 
the Institute, consist of 2/7, and 1/ on behalf of every candidate 
who takes a first-class or second-class certificate, and is actually 
engaged in the trade connected with the subject of examination. 

9 The Institute possesses the administrative machinery’ 
required for furnishing local authorities with the necessary 
detailed reports for the award of grants under each of the 
above sections, and is prepared to place its technical and 
educational experience at the service of county and borough 
councils for the purposes hereinbefore indicated. 

10. The Institute would be further prepared to make ar- 
rangements with county or borough councils co-operating with it 
for submitting reports on the general efficiency of technological 
classes, and for affording assistance in the organisation of new 
schools or classes for the promotion of technical education in 
connection with local trades and industries. 


POTTERY OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


LECTURE on “ Pottery of the Middle Ages: Italian 

Majolica and Palissy Ware,” was delivered lately in the 
North Staffordshire Museum by Mr. W. Barton, F.C.S., of 
which the Staffordshire Advertiser gives the following report. 
The lecturer said :— 


The most striking feature about the pottery he was about to 
speak of—the Italian and the French—was not a beauty of 
form, but of the opulence of surface of its colouring and the 
richness of its decorative effect. The Greeks set up once for 
all a standard of excellence in form and design, but from the 
nature of the materials with which they worked and from the 
entire absence of glaze they could not impart that richness of 
colour and brilliance of surface that followed on the invention 
of glaze. After the decadence of the Roman Empire all the old 
forms of ware which had been made in Greece and Sicily 
seemed to have vanished from the face of the earth, and what 
kind of ware was made in Europe in those days they had little 
knowledge of. It must, however, have been of the very com- 
monest and simplest kind. It was evidently made of the 
natural clays roughly thrown on the wheel and not finished 
off, but simply glazed by covering it with lead. The inven- 
tion of lead-glaze seemed to have been known very early 
in the northern parts of Europe. The earliest steps towards 
the development of the more artistic form of pottery seemed 
to have been begun in two or three places at once. As 
pottery originated in many places and at many different 
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times, so was it with its revival, which took place about 
the beginning of the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries. There 
seemed to have been a centre of origin not only in Spain and 


Sicily, but also in Italy, Germany and the northern parts of 


France. The most important of these early manufactures was 
undoubtedly the Italian majolica. A great deal of pottery was 
produced in Italy and France, which was coated with an opaque 
white enamel, but it did not possess the metallic lustre enrich- 
ments that distinguished the ware to which the name “ majolica” 
had been applied by some. The best definition of the word was 
that given by M. Arnoux, well known to the audience as the art 
director at Messrs. Minton’s. He said:—‘ We understand by 
majolica, pottery formed from calcareous clay, gently fired and 
covered with opaque enamel, composed of sand, lead and tin.” 
That was the simplest and plainest definition of the word. The 


Italians claimed to have originated the glaze, but there was a 


good deal of historical evidence which seemed to point to the 
fact that this was just another of those inventions which was 


learnt from the older civilisations of the East and gradually 


found their way into Europe in the track of the early Crusades, 


They knew some of the old civilisations of the East-—notably 
the Assyrian and the Babylonian had mastered the secret of 
glaze was usually 


glazing and enamelling. The discovery of 
attributed to the Phoenicians, and as the Assyrians and Baby- 


lonians largely traded with the Phoenicians, nothing was more 
likely than that the manufacture of glaze would rapidly find its 
way into the districts now known as Persia, Arabia and Turkey 
In very early times the Persians had found out the 
It was a very simple 
composition made by mixing together clean white sand and 
There was no doubt the earliest Persian glaze 


in Asia. 
secret of manufacturing true glaze. 


soda or potash. 
was of that alkaline nature. 
liarities of the alkaline glaze was its extreme brilliance. 
best specimen of it was the ordinary salt glaze. The intro- 
duction of lead, however, made the glaze richer and softer, 


One of the most striking pecu- 


although it also entailed a diminution of brilliance, and was apt 


to impart a yellowish tinge. The alkaline glaze did not readily 
adhere to the ordinary fat clays, but the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians must have got over the difficulty by mixing the clay 
with a tolerably large proportion of sand, which was silica, and 
that brought about a more complete agreement between the 
body and glaze. One of the greatest troubles potters had to 
contend with was that known as “craze,” which was brought 
about entirely by want of perfect agreement between the glaze 
and the body in the matter of composition, and of expansion 
and contraction under heat. One of the most essential things 
in making glaze to fit any pottery body was to bring the glaze 
and the body into as close a union of composition as possible. 
There had recently been discovered in some old tombs in the 
neighbourhood of Naples a number of early Italian specimens 
of pottery the like of which were not to be found in any 
museums in this country. The best of them represented the 
very earliest stage of majolica ware. The clays used in those 
days were nearly all strongly coloured in various oxides of 
iron, and consequently they varied in colour when fired. To 
avoid this dull colouring the potters of the Middle Ages 
began to cover their ware with natural pipe-clay, which was 
made into slip and either poured over the ware or the ware was 
dipped into it. That was the first stage towards the manufac- 
ture of majolica. The next was to decorate the ground thus 
prepared. This was done by a process known as sgraffito—a 
method largely used in the Potteries. It consisted in covering 
a dark body with a lighter colour, and then scratching out the 
light cover and revealing the ground body beneath. The next 
stage consisted in covering the body with white clay, and 
instead of cutting out the designs various designs were painted 
on it. ‘The whole was afterwards glazed over, when it had an 
appearance as though the glaze was opaque. The introduction 
of this opaque tin enamel was another point on which historians 
disagreed. It was evidently invented by several different 
people at several different times. The earliest specimens were 
undoubtedly those made by the Moors in Spain, who were 
remarkably good potters and decorative artists. They had 
also working along with them a number of remarkably clever 
Persian artists, who from the eleventh to the seventeenth 
centuries were perhaps the best decorative artists the world had 
ever seen. The Persian influence could be very largely traced 
in all the ware produced by the Moors in Spain in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. Referring again to the value of 
the lustre majolica, the lecturer said there was only one specimen 
of it in the present museum collection. It consisted of a smail 
plate made in the early part of the sixteenth century and 
painted in blue and brown. It was covered over with lustre 
applied in such a manner as made it seem to glow with colours 
like mother-of-pearl. It was in fact known by that name, and 
it was obtained by coating the fired ware with a very thin film 
of some metallic salt, probably salts of silver. It was very 
likely that the Italians learned how to make their early 
majolica from the Moorish potters in the island of Majorca or 
through Persian influence. Referring next to the famous 
Italian potter, Lucca della Robbia, the lecturer said it was 


The 


probable his influence spread over France, Holland, and into 
this country. Some of the tiles executed by him and found in 
Italian churches had perhaps never been surpassed in the 
history of majolica, probably not even in the history of 
pottery, for the excellent way in which the cecorative design 
and realistic painting were arrived at. Della Robbia died in 
1482, but he left several assistants and a nephew who carried 
on his business. Although much was to be learnt from the 
study of majolica itself, they were in a better position to know 
how it was made, as Della Robbia had left a complete descrip- 
tion of all the processes in use. He showed them that the 
peculiar methods in use then were very similar to those in use 
to-day. He laid great stress not only on the preparation of the 
clay, but on its ageing after it has been prepared. The present 
potter’s wheel was almost exactly the same as that used in 
making the earlier kind of majolica ware. Not only did 
they use the wheel, but they had their pots turned on the 
joiner’s lathe after they had been thrown on the wheel. 
Most of them perhaps would say that that was a decided im-. 
provement on leaving the pots with all the rough throwing 
marks, but artistic people sometimes said they preferred to see 
the rough throwing marks, because by smoothing them down 
on a lathe all the individuality and life of the pottery was 
destroyed. They also had a method of moulding, the moulds 
being made either of plaster, bone-ash, or burnt raarble. All 
the early Italian majolica seemed to have been produced by 
painting directly on the unbaked surface. By that means they - 
obtained a vigour and richness of colour that could not be 
obtained in any other way. One of the most striking things 
about the early Italian majolica ware was the way in which the 
painters seemed to revel in strong colours. Some ci the best 
Italian pieces showed a mastery of colour in that while painted 
in strong, decided colours, they were done in such a way as to 
be thoroughly harmonious. He would here impress upon 
young students that they would do better to try to make strong 
colours harmonise than in making washed-out colours. With 
regard to the colouring matters in use, the Italian painters 
revelled in greens, yellows, blacks, blue and orange. That 
seemed to be about the limit of their palette, with here and 
there a manganese purple. There was no trace in any 
of the early Italian pottery of any colour made from 
gold. While the painting was done on the unfired white 
enamel, it was broad and decorative in treatment ; but 
when it became to be painted on the fired enamel they 
began to get into a style of almost miniature painting, 
with all the details finely picked out and worked up. About 
the beginning of the seventeenth century the Italian majolica 
was practically a lost art. The real secret of the lustre-painting 
consisted in allowing the fumes of the wood firing to penetrate 
to the ware that was being fired; the carbon thus produced 
acting upon the metallic salts on the surface of the hot ware, 
reduced them, leaving a thin iridescent film. This only 
seemed to have been practised in about three or four fac- 
tories, the most famous of which was the old Robbia factory. 
Although the secret of this lustre-painting was lest for some 
2co years or so, it had been revived in recent years, and was 
produced in this country and in Italy. Passing on in conclu- 
sion to notice the remarkable rise which took place in the 
French pottery about the middle of the sixteenth century, the 
lecturer said the great name in French pottery, the great hero 
of the pottery craft, was the maa Bernard Palissy. He was 
perhaps the most heroic man in his way that history told them 
anything about. He succeeded in discovering all he set his 
heart on, and soon became famous ail over France. Yet one 
could not helpfeeling that it was nothing less than tragic that this 
great man should have wasted sixteen years of his life in dis- 
covering nothing but what was being at the time produced in 
other countries, but which from want of better internal com- 
munication was unknown to him. 


PORTRAITURE IN SCOTLAND. 


LECTURE was given last week at the Edinburgh Institute 

by Mr. J. M. Gray, curator of the Scottish National 
Portrait Gallery, on “Sir Henry Raeburn and Portraiture in 
Scotland” He introduced the subject with some remarks on 
portraiture in general, and the place it occupied in reference to 
painting and the other fine arts. He next dealt with the 
sources of national portraiture, such as slabs and brasses, 
manuscripts and coins. Monumental relics of this description 
having been mostly broken up, Scotland, he said, was compara- 
tively poor in this respect ; but in the early coinage some 
interesting examples were noted from the time of James IV. 
and onwards. In regard to manuscripts, the lecturer instanced 
a charter at Floors Castle in which Malcolm IV. ratifies the 
endowments of his grandfather, David I., to the abbey of 
Kelso. The initial letters consisted of portraits which might 
reasonably be supposed, he said, to represent Malcolm and his 
grandfather. Passing to painted portraiture, the lecturer cited 
as the earliest example the Trinity College altar-piece now at 
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Holyrood, respecting the artist of which a good deal of doubt 
had existed. It was now, however, attributed to the Flemish 
painter, Van der Goes. The monarchs who appeared in the 
work were James III. and his son, afterwards James IV. 
From this the lecturer passed to the Queen Mary portraits, and 
gave an account of the most authentic, commencing with those 
executed by Janet in France previous to her marriage with the 
Dauphin, passing to later portraits done during her imprison- 
ment in England—the Sheffield portrait now in Hardwicke 
Hall being the most important of that class—and concluding 
with those done from authentic materials after her death, of 
which last-mentioned style they had a very important example 
in the full-length effigy on the Queen’s tomb at Westminster, 
erected by her son. After mentioning a few names of painters 
working during James VI.’s time, Mr. Gray passed on to give a 
sketch of the life of George Jameson, of Aberdeen, dealing with 
the main characteristics of his art, and commending him chiefly 
on account of having furnished a record of the people of his 
time. The next important personality to which attention was 
directed was William Aikman, whose portrait of Allan Ramsay, 
the poet, was shown as an example of his art. A sketch of the 
career of Ramsay the younger followed, accompanied by a 
characterisation of his art, the graceful qualities of which were 
strikingly illustrated in his painting of ladies. The examples 
quoted were the portraits of his own wife and of Flora Mac- 
donald—the only really authentic portrait of the heroine, a 
photograph of which is to be found in the National Portrait 
Gallery. Lastly, Sic Henry Raeburn’s career was sketched, 
and some unpublished anecdotes given relating to his early 
history. Artistic and historical value were, the lecturer found, 
united in Sir Henry’s work, imparting to it a double charm. 
Mr. Gray went on to enlarge upon Raeburn’s great technical 
ability, power of handling, and facility for seizing upon the 
salient features of his subject, regretting. at the same time that 
the painter was sometimes too easily satisfied. The lecture was 
allustrated. 


ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, PERTH. 


HE genius of Sir Walter Scott has done much to make 
Perth known wherever his fine story is read. But Perth 
might be supposed to stand in little need of imaginative power 
to insure general interest, It has memorable traditions, and the 
scenery which surrounds it is hardly to be surpassed. 

Perth was sometimes known as St. Johnston, because it was 
believed to be under the protection of the saint, and the church 
dedicated to his honour is often introduced in narratives of 
events which happened in the town. The main portion of the 
church dates from the beginning of the twelfth century. In 
1201 an ecclesiastical Council was held there under the presi- 
dency of Cardinal Salerno. Edward I., after his subjugation 
of Scotland, was present at the celebration of the festival of 
St. John in the church. According to Lingard, he marched 
from Perth to Aberdeen, and thence to Elgin, “but every sword 
was sheathed and every knee was ready to bend to the lord of 
Scotland, and, unable to discover an enemy, he turned to the 
South” Subsequently a part of the building fell into ruin, and 
in 1328 the choir and tower were rebuilt by command of 
Robert Bruce. The choir was again rebuilt in 1440. A century 
afterwards—that is, in 1559—John Knox preached in St. John’s 
Church. A riot followed, in which the forty altars, the costly 
effigies and ornaments were destroyed. A General Assembly 
was held in St. John’s in 1563. The new mode of Church 
government does not appear to have been advantageous for the 
fabric, since in 1586 there is reference to “ the ruinous, pitiful, 
great and lamentable estate of the kirk in all parts and places 
thereof,” and there was prayer ordained “to move the hearts of 
the people, and especially the bailies and magistrates whatso- 
ever bearing rule and authority in the said burgh, to provide 
that the same with all diligence may be repaired and mended 
in all honest and decent form, which failing, and being in no 
ways done, all shall return to ruin to the great hurt and skaith 
of the common weill.” 


_ One of the peculiarities of St. John’s Church at present is 
its subdivision, by which it accommodates three independent 
congregations, The first indication of a transformation of the 
building is found in 1598, when the west or “little” kirk was 
partitioned off the nave. In 1608 two “lofts” were built in 
the church, one for the provost, magistrates and councilmen, the 
other for the common people and scholars. A further change 
must have taken place in the next century, for it is recorded 
that in 1631 the session “has made motion to repair the west 
great window of the new kirk with the money gotten from 
Gilbert Henderson, delinquent.” A room was partitioned oft 
the west kirk in 1654 for holding courts ; in 1684 the Marquis 
of Athole gets leave to hew stones in the west kirk. Then in 
1773 @ partition was built between east and middle churches, 
and fifty years afterwards the Town Council began a restoration 
in the course of which the north transept was shortened, and 
part of Halkerston’s Tower was taken down, 


It is now proposed to restore a church which is associated 
with so many historical scenes, Whether the site was previously 
occupied by a building that a son-in-law of King Lear erected 
need not be discussed ; the existing building has interest enough 
of its own to recommend it. What is now proposed to be done 
will be plain from the following report by Mr. Alexander 
Heiton, an architect who has given much attention to the 
subject :— 

“The church is at present subdivided into three places of 
worship, viz. the east, middle and west churches. The ‘east’ 
congregation occupies the choir and side aisles; the ‘middle’ 
occupies the transepts and their crossing, and two bays of the 
nave with side aisles; the ‘west’ occupies three bays of the 
nave, with side aisles. Each of these churches has three 
galleries, and these galleries partly block up twenty windows, 
besides having entailed the erection of eighteen dormer windows 
in the roof, alike bad in construction and design. The partitions 
and galleries entirely obliterate the proportions of the church 
and injure the fabric. The division walls between the east and 
middle and the middle and west churches, built some time after 
the Reformation, are not required in the construction. The 
pews are old-fashioned, uncomfortable and badly arranged. 
The floors are on different levels, laid in some places with 
stone and in other places with wood. The bases of all the 
piers throughout the building, some of them of great beauty, are 
hidden by the pews or boarded up. The aisle and transept 
walls are lined with boarding, which conceals at least one mural 
tomb, and in all probability many more. The ashlar stone 
walls, piers and arches are covered with repeated coats of 
whitewash and paint, the jointing is hidden, and the contour of 
the mouldings lost. The ceilings are of lath and plaster, and 
that over the east church is disfigured by incongruous central 
ornaments and cornices, 

“Tt is proposed to retain the entire roofing of the church as 
it at present exists; the roof of north transept and nave aisles 
alone being renewed. The entire external masonry would also 
be retained, with the following exceptions, viz. :— 

“1st. The ten dormer windows ot debased design over aisle 
windows of choir, which will be rendered superfluous on the 
removal of the galleries. ; 

‘‘2nd. The two north-east bays of the nave, the aisle walls 
and clerestory, with its crocketted pinnacles, erected in 1828, 
must be taken down, being in a ruinous condition, and out of 
harmony with the older portions of the building. 

“3rd. It is proposed to build Halkerston’s Tower according 
to existing descriptions and drawings, and thereby to provide a 
vestry-room and muniment chamber. It is proposed to open 
up the great arch in the west wall of the north transept, and 
build an organ chamber in the angle on the foundations of a 
chapel which formerly stood there, a heating chamber being 
constructed underneath. The porch formerly on the scuth of 
the nave would also be rebuilt, a fifth door of entrance and 
exit being thus provided. It is proposed to build buttresses 
betwixt the renewed windows of the nave aisles and on the west 
front. A clerestory would be pierced above the nave arcade, ~ 
and the debased modern tracery in the north transept and other 
windows replaced by tracery in keeping with the general style 
of the building. The north transept would be restored to its 
former proportions, and plain parapets built on the walls of the 
nave and its aisles. 

“Tt is proposed that the church should be ceiled with wood 
throughout, a ribbed and vaulted ceiling being placed over the 
choir and a simple barrel-vault over both transepts and nave; 
also to remove the division walls, pulpits, galleries, pews and 
flooring at present existing, and to clean the internal stonework. 
The whole area of the church to be laid with wood-block floor- 
ing set in asphalte and laidon a bedding of concrete, the twosteps 
which the different levels indicate at the entrance of the choir 
being retained ; the choir to be fitted up with pulpit, Communion 
table, stalls and pews, and the choir aisles, transepts and nave 
to be provided with chairs. A system of hot-water heating, 
arranged so as not to injure the fabric, and the introduction of 
appropriate gas-fittings, is contemplated. The glazing will have 
to be renewed in many of the windows, and the new ones glazed 
to correspond.” 

Mr. Heiton estimates the cost of the works he proposes at 
t0,090/,, and that sum would be well expended in bringing the 
most interesting building in Perth into a condition that would 
correspond with its ancient renown. At present readers of 


Scott’s romance who make a pilgrimage to the fair city are 


disappointed when they see the state of the church, and must 
regret the time when the citizens were really proud of “their ain 
good auld St John ”—a time, as Morrisson says, “ when the three 
churches into which it is now cut down were in one, the ceilings 
high and decorated, the aisles enriched by the offerings of the 
devotees to the various altars which were reared around it, and 
the arches free from the galleries which deform the building : 
it must have formed a splendid theatre for such a spectacle as 
that of the trial by bier-right.”. The scenes which were gone 
through in the church form a memorable series well deserving 

of the attention of Scottish artists. 7 
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ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 339,_ORGAN, ST. SEPULCHRE’S, HOLBORN. (W. D. CAROE.] 


NO. 340._WINDOW, DORCHESTER CEMETERY CHAPEL, 
(Cc. W. WHALL.|} 


NO, 341.__MEMORIAL WINDOW. (0. W. WHALE] 


HOUSES IN BECKENHAM PARK, BECKENHAM, KENT. 


HESE houses were erected from the designs of 
Mr. G. WARREN Coorer, architect, Bedford Row 
House, Bedford Row, W.C., and Beckenham, Kent. One 
of the houses-was built for Mr. T. H. Wat.is, and contains 
three reception-rooms, billiard-room, about eight bedrooms, 
dressing-rooms and bath-room. ‘The brickwork is of red 
bricks with stone dressings, and the roof is boarded and 
covered with Broseley tiles. All the bargeboards and sashes 
and frames are of oak. It has about an acre and a half of 
ground, and is approached from the lodge entrance of the 
park and also from the main road. The other house was 
built for Mr. Horton with similar materials. 


THE REGISTRATION BILL. 


HE following letters relating to the Bill for the Registration | 


of Architects have appeared in the 772725 :— 


Mr. Wilson Noble, M.P. 


As the member who is responsible for the Bill referred to 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield and others in the 77/zés, perhaps you 
will allow me to reply to their criticisms. In consequence of 
the difficulty of obtaining a day for private members’ Bills in 
the House of Commons, little opportunity is offered of con- 
sidering their principles except in the columns of the Z7mes. I 
shall, therefore, be glad if the letter you have published should 
bring about a discussion of this important questior. As the 
Bill has been down fer second reading on March 4 since 
January 22,1 am a little surprised that the protest of the 
President and Council of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects should have been delayed until to-day. I do not know 
whether the eminent men who have signed the protest have 
seen the Bill, but if they have they have strangely misunder- 
stood its purport. They say, “We... desire to record our 
opinion that the attempt to make architecture a close pro- 
fession . . . is opposed to the interest of architecture as a fine 
art.” The Bill does not attempt to make architecture a “close 
profession,” whatever that may mean ; it merely enacts that in 
future persons desirous of practising architecture shall prove by 
examination that they know something of the scientific—not 
artistic—principles of their profession. Members of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are elected after examination. 
Are we to gather from this that the Royal Institute “ is opposed 
to the interests of architecture as a fine art,” or that architecture, 
as a fine art, has to seek a home elsewhere? 

In the second paragraph it is declared that while it is pos- 
sible to examine studeuts in construction and matters of 
sanitation, their artistic qualifications cannot be brought to the 
test of an examination, and that a diploma so granted would 
be misleading. Exactly so, and therefore the Bill makes no 
attempt whatever to test the artistic qualification of students. 
If it can be shown that artistic considerations are not entirely 
excluded from the Bill, I shall be glad to accept any amend- 
ment which may be necessary for this purpose. 

Architecture has undoubtedly been severed for some time 
from the sister arts of painting and sculpture, and if it should 
ever again be restored to its old position no one would more 
sincerely rejoice than I should. It is not, of course, contended 
that a knowledge of sanitation and construction will make an 
architect an artist, and it seems to me to be equally absurd to 
suppose that a knowledge of these subjects will make him less 
so. Legislation cannot protect the public from bad design, but 
it can protect us from bad and insanitary construction. Your 
correspondents say, “No,” unless builders, &c., are also 
registered, as in the majority of casesgarchitects are not em- 
ployed; but this is a strong argument for the Bill. If the 
builders do not employ architects, but themselves act in that 
capacity, they become architects, and under the Bill will be 
required to pass a qualifying examination. 


Mr. T. G. Jackson, 

Mr. Wilson Noble’s letter will, I think, unpleasantly sur- 
prise those who entrusted him with their Bill for compulsory 
examination and registration of architects, for, except on one 
point, he seems to agree with those who signed the protest 
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against it. He deprecates as much as we do the notion that 
artistic qualifications can be brought to the test of examination. 
He says, ‘‘If it can be shown that artistic considerations are 
not entirely excluded from the Bill, I shall be glad to accept any 
amendment which may be necessary for this purpose.” But if 
he will refer to section 22 of the Bill, he will find that the 
examination test is to guarantee on the part of the applicant 
“knowledge and skill requisite for the efficient practice of 
architecture.” Mr. Noble is not one of those who think archi- 
tecture is not an art, and he will not, therefore, sericusly main- 
tain that architecture can be efficiently practised without proper 
artistic qualifications. The examinations would be conducted 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects, and the Institute, 
in the examinations it already conducts, boasts that it lays an 
increasing stress on “artistic qualification,” thereby pursuing, 
as we think, a mischievous course, though with the very best of 
motives. 

Mr. Noble asks, “ Are we to gather that the Royal Institute 
is opposed to the interests of architecture as a fine art, or that 
architecture as a fine art has to seek a home elsewhere?” 
Undoubtedly, this is exactly what we who signed the protest do 
suppose; and our protest was directed not so much against a 
Bill which was never likely to pass as against the whole policy 
of the Institute in the matter of examination. 

Lastly, Mr. Noble refers to the final clause of our protest, 
which points out that legislation cannot protect the public from 
bad and insanitary construction unless builders are registered 
as well as architects, inasmuch as for the majority of buildings 
architects are notemployed. This he thinks a strong argument 
in favour of the Bill, because “if the builders do not employ 
architects” (szc), “but themselves act in that capacity, they 
become architects, and under the Bill will be required to pass 
a qualifying examination.” But surely Mr. Noble has not paid 
much attention to his own Bill, or he would have seen in 
section 18 that every registered practitioner must have been 
apprenticed for three years to a registered architect. Does 
he propose that all builders should go through this apprentice- 
ship ? 

If the Bill merely required, as Mr, Noble thinks, that every- 
body, be he architect, builder, surveyor or engineer, or anything 
else, who undertakes to build for other people should be called 
upon to prove by examination and diploma that he is fairly 
proficient in construction and sanitation, no one need object 
to it. I believe it would do little or no good, but it could do no 
harm, only let it be called a Building Act, not an Act for the 
registration of architects. But, if Mr. Noble thinks he will earn 
any thanks from those who put the Bill into his hands by 
amending it in this fashion and getting it carried, he is very 
much mistaken. He would thereby have made for ever impos- 
sible the only thing they really desire, which is to form them- 
selves into a close profession, with statutable privileges and a 
harvest of premiums reaped from their system of compulsory 
apprenticeship, while the door would be rigidly shut against 
any who refuse to conform to their conditions, however well 
qualified they might be. 


Mr. Waterhouse, R.A. 


Mr. Wilson Noble, M P., in his letter appears to regard the 
letter of Sit Arthur Blomfield and others, together with their 
memorial, as a protest from the Royal Institute of British 
Architects against the Architects’ Registration Bill. He 
imagines, therefore, that the Institute is actually protesting 
against the very examinations it founded many years ago, and 
which, since the granting of a supplemental charter in 1887, 
have been continued with extraordinary advantage and success. 
The memorial referred to, and addressed to the President and 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, is a protest 
from a number of distinguished artists, chiefly architects (many 
of these not being members of the Institute), who are averse to 
architectural examinations and certificates or diplomas, “as 
opposed to the interest of architecture as a fine art.” This 
protest has no doubt been published in your columns at the 
present time because of the renewed attempt which is being 
made to pass a Bill for the compulsory registration of architects. 
Bills for the same object have been introduced annually for 
three or four years past, and have been successfully opposed. 
The Royal Institute of British Architects has uniformly opposed 
them—this year in a petition presented by Mr. Dixon-Hartland 
to the House of Commons on the 2oth ult., which sets forth in 
detail its objections to the measure. Among these objections 
may be here mentioned :—(1) That the measure would, if it 
became law, be incomplete and delusive, as its provisions could 
be easily evaded ; (2) that the Act would at once confer a legal 
status on a vast number of people about whose qualifications to 
practise as architects nothing whatever would be known ; and 
(3) that the examinations under such an Act could hardly be 
conducted so efficiently as those which are already undertaken 
by the Institute and by its allied societies throughout the king- 
dom to test the student’s practical knowledge before admitting 
him as 2 candidate for its associateship. Legislation may be 
desirable for the purpose of controlling the qualification of 
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persons holding public appointmen‘s connected with the erec- 
tion and sanitation of buildings, but it should be promoted by 
that department of the State which controls the administration 
of the laws relating to public health. : 

With regard to the memorial addressed to the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, it is of course futile to suppose that a student 
can be manufactured into an artist by mere industry in prepar- 
ing for examinations. The Institute, in its action with regard 
to its examinations, has not been guilty of such folly. It 
recognises the fact that an architect ought to be many-sided. 
He should be an artist, a man of science and a man of business. 
The Institute cannot make an artist of him, but it can see that, 
before he enters its ranks, he shall have a knowledge of certain 
scientific facts and business matters, which are as necessary for 
architects as artistic attainments. The distinguished painters 
who have signed the memorial do not deny the propriety of 
their students being required to study anatomy, and yet the 
most profound knowledge of anatomy does not make the 
painter-student into an artist. Why, then, should not architect- 
students be compelled to know of the nature and strength of 
materials and of the laws which affect health ?>—why, indeed, 
when their knowledge of these things is of really vital import- 
ance to the community at large? 

The Institute is in sympathy with the memorialists in that 
it does not attempt to make architecture a close profession. It 
is in sympathy also with Mr. Noble in his anxiety that those 
who practise architecture should be proficient in sound methods 
of construction and sanitation, but it is of opinion that the 
course upon which it is embarked, and which it has been 
successfully pursuing for some years, is more likely to achieve 
this result than an Act for compulsory registration. 


Lord Grimthorpe. 


Perhaps it is not surprising that some persons want to know 
my opinion of the Architects’ Registration Bill now in the 
House of Commons, and that some take for granted that I 
approve of it, as, indeed, its author did a few years ago when 
he asked me to support it. I do not very often agree with the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, but this time I do, though 
rather in the way of Appeal Courts, which confirm a judgment 
on some other ground than the inferior one. When I was so 
applied to I declined until I should see some better reasons 
than were presented tome. The author has had a free hand 
in one of the architectural papers ever since, and has been 
using it very freely, but without the least convincing me, either 
on personal or general grounds, any more than he has the 
leaders of his profession, among which he is certainly not 
reckoned by anybody that I_know. And that is the more 
significant because a prior¢ one might. have expected any pro- 
fession to be rather inclined to the trade unionism of making 
entrance into it difficult rather than unlimited. And now the 
promoters of the Bill are in this dilemma. They see that they 
have no real answer to the Royal Institute of British Architects’ 
memorial ; that it is impossible to control or direct the employ- 
ment of any kind of artistic designers by examination ; and so 
Mr. Noble, who is their champion in the House of Commons, 
throws that overboard, and says the examination must only be 
on practica), or what it is the fashion to call “ technical” know- 
ledge of building. But then, as Mr. Jackson says, it becomes 
a Builders’ Registration Bill, which may be wrong or right, but 
is a totally different thing, and must be quite differently framed. 
And it is worth while to remark that the most stringent exami- 
nation of builders, plumbers, e¢ omnes ejusdem generis, is not 
worth a farthing towards securing that they look after their 
workmen properly, who notoriously often scamp as much as 
they can, thinking it is ‘‘ good for trade,” as they do everything 
which destroys capital or savings, on which all workmen 
depend for increased employment. Since I wrote last on this 
subject I have been glad to see an action brought and damages 
recovered against an architect for designing and superintending 
his work so ill that damages ensued. That will do more than 
fifty Registration Bills. 

And suppose all those difficulties got over by some plausible 
excuse. I should like to know who are to be the examiners of 
sucking architects in practical building. A pupil who had 
got through most of his time and pupil’s fee in copying 
drawings and specifications for an architect of a considerable 
name ventured to tell him that he should like to learn some- 
thing of practical building before he left. The architect 
answered with perfect candour and truth, as I have reason to 
know —“ Well, I am sure I can’t teach you.” And from all my 
experience and observation, there are very few who ought not to 
give the same answer if they were asked. Yet does anybody 
imagine that the Royal Institute of British Architects would 
condescend to have their examinations for admission or regis- 
tration conducted by builders, though the good ones know ten 
times as much of what they ought to examine in as most archi- 
tects do? That is the other ground on which the Court of 
Appeal rests i:s judgment, and which the Court of First 
Instance could not be expected to give. If we have the usual 
analogical cant about other professions, which do examine, the 


simple answer is that in all these points they are essentially 
difterent from architectural designing and building. So long as 
employers deliberately refuse to try to understand, or even 
measure, the plans given to them, or to make proper agree- 
ments for securing proper treatment, they will not get it, and 
certainly not by such a foolish Bill as this. 


Mr. H. Roumieu Gough. 


In your issues of the 3rd and 7th inst. you publish some 
correspondence, in which it is urged that the closing of the 
profession against all who fail to pass a qualifying examination 
would be detrimental to architecture as a fine art ; and, whilst 
admitting that it is competent to examine candidates in what I 
should call the practical portion of their duties, they say that 
art cannot be brought to the test of examination. Is this so? 
I venture to assert that any one of your correspondents 
making this statement would readily be able to examine 
designs for a given building, and state whether any of them 
possessed artistic merit ; but, whether this be so or not, it must. 
not be lost sight of that architecture is an art, and something 
more—it is a scientific pursuit demanding a very wide and 
varied knowledge of such prosaic matters as construction and 
sanitation, the law of contracts and of easements sich as light 
and air, the Building Acts, qualities, properties and values of 
building materials, the ability to form a correct estimate of 
cost, and a host of other matters. Those who employ archi- 
tects have a right to expect that they shall possess such 
knowledge, and not acquire it at theirexpense. Allarchitecture 
worthy of the name must be based upon convenience of 
arrangement and sound construction. Artistic ability alone 
will not make an architect. If its possessor cannot pass an 
examination in practical matters, better by far for himself and 
others that he should be excluded from the profession till he 
has acquired the knowledge so necessary to enable him te 
carry out his designs with credit to himself and satisfaction to 
his employers. The Royal Institute of British Architects has 
in recent years established examinations for junior members 
seeking admission to its ranks; but as no architect is in any 
way obliged to join the Institute, and as thousands do not, the 
Bill aims at making such examinations compulsory upon all 
hereafter desiring to practise as architects. Various Acts of 
Parliament compel local authorities to appoint medical officers 
of health, and all admit the good work these are doing, for 
they are all qualified men. The same authorities have also to 
appoint architects or surveyors ; but as there is at present no 
necessary qualification, they can, and sometimes do, appoint 
incompetent men. Thus no protection whatever is afforded to 
the public. But should this Bill become law, they could here- 
after only appoint qualified men ; and as the plans of almost 
every building in the kingdom have to be submitted to these 
officers, it is reasonable to suppose that an important check to 
“jerry” building would result. 


Architectural Association, 

The letter and petition which appeared in your issue of 
Tuesday are calculated to mislead a casual reader, who would 
naturally infer that the Bill to be presented to Parliament for 
making architecture a close profession emanated from the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, whereas, as a matter of fact, a. 
similar Bill has in former sessions been petitioned against both 
by the Royal Institute of British Architects and by the Archi- 
tectural Association, which is the leading educational body for 
architecture. Moreover, the Royal Institute has already lodged 
a petition against the present Bill, and the statement that 
“some of those who now join in opposing it are doing so in the 
hope of substituting another measure of their own,” is a mere. 
supposition based upon no foundation of fact. 

Whilst inclined to agree with the signatories to the petition 
published in your columns that it is not possible to test artistic 
qualifications by examination, we are surprised to see amongst 
the signatures the names of a considerable number of those. 
who practise at the Royal Academy and its schools the very 
thing to which they here object, namely, testing artistic. 
qualifications by examination. 

In our opinion, however, the question of education, which is 
not touched upon by the petition, is of far more importance 
than that of examination, and we feel that the energies of all 
who are interested in architecture, be it an art or a profession, 
might be much better employed in assisting bodies like the 
Architectural Association, which has existed for some fifty 
years, now numbers over I,t0o members, and has consistently 
and energetically striven to assist in training architectural 
students, hitherto by means of voluntary instruction, but now 
by a systematic course of study, including drawing from the 
life, painting, modelling and other subjects which will bring 
architecture into more close association with the sister arts of 
painting and sculpture, the principal object which your corre- 
spondents appear to have in view. 


Mr. TAG. Fackson.—il. 


Unlike Mr. Noble, who has charge of the Architects’ Regis- 
tration Bill, Mr. Gough, the chairman of the committee who 
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devised it, thinks it is possible to bring art to the test of 
examination. He says, “ Any one of your correspondents 
would readily be able to examine designs for a given building, 
and state whether any of them possessed artistic merit.” Very 
likely we could ; but what has that to do with it? To pro- 
nounce one man’s design artistically good and another’s 
artistically bad is easy enough ; but that is a very different 
thing from saying that the author of the first shall be pro- 
nounced an architect and allowed to practise, while the author 
of the second shall be forbidden the profession. No examiner 
would dare to exercise his veto in such a case, nor.would he be 
justified in so doing in a question into which individual taste 
enters so largely, and in which his own judgment might possibly 
be reversed by popular opinion. What, then, becomes of the 
artistic test? Mr, Noble sees clearly enough that it will not do, 
and is ready to accept any amendment that will keep it out of 
the Bill, so that we may perhaps consider it as now finally 
abandoned. 

We will suppose, then, that the promoters of the Bill have 
come to the sensible determination to leave tha British 
public to protect itself against bad design by cultivating its own 
good taste, which is, no doubt, the right way. It remains that 
society should be guarded by Mr. Gough and his friends against 
bad construction and sanitation by means of this Bill, as if 
society had not already done so in a hundred ways by Building 
Acts, local boards, medical officers and district surveyors. Is 
all this elaborate machinery to be thrown aside when we get 
a body of virtuous registered architects who can do no wrong, 
- and who are to have a monopoly of all official posts connected 
with building? If not, what more do we want than we have? 
If the present supervision is not strict enough, it is easy to 
make it stricter; and if we had our registered practitioners I 
venture to think the need of supervision would be as great as 
ever. 

However, if we are to have an Act requiring tests of prac- 
tical knowledge of construction and sanitation, be it so; only 
why should it be directed against architects alone? The Bill 
pretends to be devised in the interests of the public; let it, 
then, be amended so as to guard society against all from whom 
it is in danger, for surely the offence comes not only from 
architects, but from builders as well. Will Mr. Noble tell 
us whether he will extend the provisions of his Bill to all who 
design and superintend the erection of buildings for other 
people, be they architects, builders, surveyors or anything else? 
I venture to proinise him no opposition from any of those who 
signed the protest. And will Mr Gough and his friends tell us 
whether he will accept the Bill so amended? Should they 
decline, we must take leave to doubt the sincerity of their 
regard for the public interest, and to suspect them of desiring 
legislation for ends of their own. I think this is a fair chal- 
lenge, and await the reply with interest. 


Secretaries of the Institute. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects 
having, on behalf of the Institute, petitioned against the Archi- 
tects’ Registration Bill now before Parliament, and having had 
their attention drawn to a letter signed by Sir Arthur Blomfield 
and others in the 7z/es of the 3rd inst., containing the follow- 
ing paragraph, “It is, however, no secret that some of those 
who now join in opposing it (the Architects’ Registration Bill) 
are doing so in the hope of substituting another measure of 
their own,” desire to be allowed to state in your columns that 
the assertion, as far as they are concerned, is absolutely without 
foundation. 


THE CHAPEL ROYAL, WHITEHALL. 


G)? Saturday the Secretary of State for War presided at the 
annual meeting of the Royal United Service Institution, 
which was held in the banqueting-hall at Whitehail The 
members were supplied with the correspondence which had 
preceded the transfer of the hall to the institution. The first 
was an address to Her Majesty, signed by the Duke of Cam- 
bridge as president, and dated October last, which stated that, 
as the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, was about to be closed, and 
believing that the said building, with the addition of some of 
the adjoining ground, could be adapted and would be sufficient 
for the purposes of the institution, which was under notice to 
quit the present premises at three months’ notice, the members 
ventured to ask that Her Majesty would be graciously pleased 
to grant the use of it for the accommodation of the institution. 
The reply was dated from St James’s Palace, December 2 
last, was signed by Lord Lathom, the Lord Chamberlain, and 
addressed to the Duke of Cambridge, as follows :—“] 
have received the Queen’s commands to inform your Royal 
Highness that Her Majesty has been graciously pleased to com- 
‘ply with the request that the use of the banqueting-house at 
Whitehall, formerly used as a Chapel Royal, may be given to 
the Royal United Service Institution for the purposes of their 
museum, &c,, as amark of Her Majesty’s appreciation of the 


usefulness of that institution in connection with the naval and 
military forces, It will be a condition of the grant that, in the 
alterations which may be necessary in preparing the building 
for the above purpose, there shall be no material interference 
with the architecture of the structure, either in the interior or 
exterior, and that the fine ceiling, with paintings by Rubens, 
shall be specially and carefully maintained. It is also a condi- 
tion of Her Majesty’s grant that during its occupation by the 
Royal United Service Institution the cost of the maintenance 
of the building shall be charged by Her Majesty’s Office of ~ 
Works to the institution. For the purpose of seeing to the 
condition of the pictures, access shall be given at all times to 
Her Majesty’s Surveyor of Pictures. I have requested the 
First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works, &c., to take the 
necessary measures for making over the building to your Royal 
Highness, in accordance with Her Majesty’s commands, from 
January I next” 

The Duke of Cambridge replied to Lord Lathom, thanking 
Her Majesty and promising that the cenditions should be 
strictly complied with. 

The next letter was one from Admiral Boys, as chairman of 
the council, to the Treasury, sending the correspondence with 
Her Majesty, and stating that unfortunately the building would 
not give all the accommodation required (the institution having 
a military and naval museum, and requiring space for library, 
models, and separate rooms for general purposes), and it was 
suggested that the Treasury should give the institution the 
adjoining stables belonging to Dover House, held by the 
Government on lease from the Crown, and should build, at a 
cost of 22,000/, the necessary house. The reply of the 
Treasury was signed by Mr. W. L. Jackson, M.P, who said 
Her Majesty’s Government had shown their high appreciation 
of the usefulness of the institution, not merely by the grant of 
600/. a year from Army and Navy votes, but only recently by 
placing at its disposal a noble and historic building in one of 
the most convenient situations in London, rent free, in lieu of 
the premises temporarily occupied by it in the Horse Guards 
Avenue, at a rent of 205/.a year. If further accommodation 
was required it must be provided out of the institution’s own 
funds. 

General G. Erskine said, the Treasury considered that the 
wants of the institution were met by the noble hall in which 
they were met, and as their lordships could only have arrived 
at that opinion by the advice of an architect, the council would 
be very glad to be placed in communication with that gentle- 
man in order that the dafa might be seen by the council upon 
which the report had been made. It was possible that some 
mistake had been made by the official who had reported, and 
further investigation would show where the mistake had 
occurred, 

Sir Lintorn Simmons said it would be vandalism to place a 
floor between the present floor and the roof, even if they were 
at liberty to do so barbarous a thing; but they were not at 
liberty to do so, and more room must otherwise be found, as the 
hall itself was not sufficient for the many and varied wants of 
the institution. In respect to the building in Whitehall Yard, 
which the institution was required to vacate, 10,000/. of the 
institution’s money had been spent, and he trusted that the 
Government would give consideration to this fact. 

The Chairman said the application was examined very care- 
fully, and he thought he should be wanting in candour if he 
held out any hope whatever that the answer sent to the 
Council upon the particular application made (for the site of 
the Dover House stables and the erection of the building) 
could be reversed. He trusted they would bear with him while 
he said a word with regard to the nature of this application. 
They would recollect that in the first place—in the original 
application—they said they were housed in a building which 
gave few opportunities of attracting new members. The Council 
represented to the Government the want of a good building 
on a good site, and it was estimated that the cost of the site and 
the building would be 30,0907, which the institution and the 
Government would pay. Now that this site was provided, the 
institution was freed from the rent it paid in Whitehall Yard, 
but the Government was further asked to provide a valuable 
site in addition, and to grant the sum of 22,coo/. Now, with- 
out entering into details, he did not think it probable that the 
Treasury would be induced to take a different view from that 
which they had taken, and he would rather urge the members 
to look to other means of attaining the objects they had in view. 


BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


A MEETING of this Association was held on Tuesday, 

Mr. T. Naden in the chair, at which a lecture was de- 
livered by Mr. W. H. Bidlake, M A., on “* Rock Structures and 
their Effect on Building.” Aided by specimens and diagrams 
the lecturer described the formation of the various strata of the 
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earth’s crust, and the cycle of changes by which, through vol- 
canic action and the influence of rains and rivers, stratified rocks 
became disintegrated and restratified, Mr. Bidlake gave very 
full details of the formation and constituent parts of various 
rocks, and pointed out the influence that their natural cleavage 
has upon their strength and power to resist disintegration, and 
showed in what way the several formations could be best applied 
to building uses, illustrating his points by reference to examples 
of clays, sandstones, limestones, marbles, slates, granites, &c. 
In the discussion which followed the President said that the 
thorough knowledge which Mr. Bidlake had shown of the subject 
made it desirable that he should give lectures on it to the 
students of the Association, and he hoped this might be 
arranged. c 


The Architects’ Registration Bill, 


S1r,—Your subscribers have doubtless seen the letter in the 
Times under the heading of “ Architecture: A Profession or 
an Art?” from four well-known architects and two artists, 
protesting against this measure, and enclosing a protest from 
twenty-four members of the Institute and twenty-two non- 
members and certain artists to the same effect, addressed to 
the President and Council of the Institute. These gentlemen 
declare that they hold views upon their branch of art.in radical 
opposition to the vast majority of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. This body, which claims to comprise within its 
ranks and its affiliated societies a very large proportion of the 
best architects inthe land, besides a large number of foreign 
practitioners of distinction, has for some years past applied a 
compulsory test of qualification for membership, and it is 
precisely this same system of examination which the Architects’ 
Registration Bill is designed to apply to the profession generally. 
It is satisfactory to note that the Registrationists and (judging 
from Mr. Waterhouse’s letter to the Zz#zes of Monday) the 
Institute are both in cordial agreement with these “ protestants” 
that architecture is an art; but to imply that it is an art in the 
same sense as painting and sculpture is, as Mr. Waterhouse 
points out, illogical. It is an art founded upon and inseparable 
from the science of sound sanitary and economical building 
construction, and all we ask is that the Legislature will give the 
public a reasonable guarantee (such as they have in employing 
doctors or lawyers) that they are dealing with men who have 
systematically studied those parts of their profession upon 
which the lives, health and purse-strings of their clients are 
so dependent Of course it is not possible to test the degree 
of artistic designing-power an architectural student possesses ; 
but you can test, as do the Royal Academy and the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, his power of expressing any art 
ideas he may have sufficiently to guard his employers against 
expensive disappointments. At present the profession teems 
with men who have had next to no training in construction, 
and absolutely none in art.—Your obedient servant, 

W. H. SETH-SMITH, 

46 Lincoln’s Inn Fields: March to. 


Saracenic Architecture. 


Sirn,—Mr. Spiers states in your Jast issue (March 6):— 
“ Plate 33 in Coste’s ‘ Perse moderne,’ the folio edition, repre- 
sents two streets in Teheran.” As this assertion is intended to 
invalidate my reference (February 27) to Plate 33, I must 
reiterate that the i'lustration there given represents a Saracenic 
portico of eighteen columns. Coste’s magnificent work to 
which I refer was published in 1867 by A, Morel, and was the 
outcome of the French expedition sent to Persia by the State 
Its full title is “ Monuments moderne de la Perse,” the French 
characterising buildings of the Middle Ages modern. I have 
never heard of or seen a second edition, but shall be glad to be 
told the date and publisher’s name. Mr. Spiers tries to get out 
of his dilemma, z.e. the assertion that “there is no such thing 
as a Saracenic portico,” by calling the structvres illustrated by 
Coste (Plate 33) and Texier (Plate 119, Palais de Feth-ali-Schah, 
Persepolis) throne-rooms, kiosks, &c., and the columns as a 
series of posts carrying a wooden roof, and speaking of the 
material, which is wood, “as ephemeral, and therefore as 
having nothing to do with the development of style.” But, 
nevertheless, the porticoes, as I call them, or the Jortigues, as 
the Frenchmen call! them, are there. They exist, and, to judge 
by the beautiful details (pure Saracenic), have existed some 
few hundreds of years. The cypress is called the tree of life 
by the Persians from its characteristic imperishability. These 
structures, therefore, though built of this wood, can scarcely be 
said with truth to be “ephemeral,” as Mr. Spiers thinks they 
are. Much the same may be said of “the chenar,” or bay- 
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tree, which abounds in certain parts of Persia. After treating 


buildings of wood with such scant respect, the following sentence 


in your correspondent’s last letter is remarkable :—“All the 
earlier styles may be divided into two distinct classes—the 
Trabeated (7 ¢. wooden) and the Arcuated.” Now as the later 
styles, “Assyrian, Sassanian and Persian Saracenic,” were 


derived from the earlier Trabeated or Arcuated “ classes,” it is — 


perfectly natural matter of evolution that we should find 
Trabeated porticoes or throne-rooms or kiosks in all of them. 
And so we do. Sometimes the columns were marble, as at 
Persepolis, Susa and Ctesiphon; sometimes of wood, as at 
Ispahan and the Saracenic palace at Persepolis. Even the 
Greeks have left us a perfect Doric column of wood, which was 
discovered by the Germans at Olympia, as forming part of a 


temple—the metroum, and had been retained from feelings of 


veneration for the earlier wooden structure, 

Why, then, Mr. Spiers should begrudge the Persian 
Saracens having porticoes when their Persian, Sassanian and 
Achzmenian ancestors had them, it is rather difficult to 
understand. As to roofs, Mr. Spiers says in Eastern countries 
“they are invariably flat.” What, then, becomes of the almost 
universal Mahommedan domes, which are a form of roof? Flat 
roofs to houses are common enough in Persia, and are used in 
summer to sleep on, but Persia is a country with great varia- 
tion of climate, and consequently there are parts near the 
Elburz and Shimran snow-clad ranges where fogs and rains are 
frequent, and where, therefore, high-pitched roofs are as natural 
and appropriate as in north-western Europe. The Zarda Kooh 
mountains, near Ispahan, rise to a height of 17,000 feet. 

These matters are always discussed without personalities, 
but I see that my friend, Mr. Spiers says (March 6) :—*I 
decline absolutely to allow that I have made any mistake except 
in supposing at first that Mr. Travis was a serious personage.” 
Well! though the expression is rather vague, and is not, I 
suppose, intended to be complimentary, I will confess that now 
and then during this correspondence I have had some difficulty 
in restraining my risible faculty—once particularly when I was 
told “there is no such thing as a Saracenic portico.” 

Before closing this letter, I quote the following statement 
from his irrelevant communication of the 6th :—“ To endeavour 
to attach a portico with columns 150 feet in height in front of the 


aiwan of Ctesiphon, which Mr. Travis still insists upon, is absurd.” ~ 


I deny this, and challenge Mr. Spiers to quote a word of mine 
in support of it.—Yours truly, H, TRAVIS. 


Fhe Competition System. 


S1r,—I wish, through the medium of your columns, to lay 
the following matter before the profession generally. It is an 
apt illustration of how some public bodies imagine they may 
treat architects. This case perhaps reaches the summit of 
intolerance. I should be glad to hear of any case already dealt 
with bearing upon the points raised. I think you will allow 
that this is a matter in which I may without derogation appeal 
to the profession generally, on the common ground of mutual 
interest and concern, for any assistance they may feel prompted 
to afford me in the event of its being thought proper to take 


-action or otherwise, in order to have the points raised fairly 


dealt with. The following advertisement appeared in the 
Newcastle newspapers, after which no further particulars or 
instructions were obtainable :—“ Erection of Cow Byres on the 
Town Moor.—The Stewards’ Committee of the Freemen of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne have decided to offer premiums of 
to/. tos. and 5/7. 5s. respectively for the ¢wo dest designs (in 
order of merit) which shall be sent into them for the erection of 
byres on the Newcastle Town Moor, to accommodate 100 cows, 
at a cost not exceeding 1,250/. The following conditions to be 
complied with :—The requirements of the Local Government 
Board, the Public Health Act, and the sanitary by-laws of the 
city must be strictly adhered to and carried out. The plans 
must show the elevation, section and ground plan, and will 
remain the property of the committee, and must be sent in 
under ‘motto’ ; no name to be disclosed. Any one transgress- 
ing this condition will be excluded from the competition. If 
the work is gone on with, the successful competitor will have 
the carrying of it out. The superintendent of the Town Moor 
(Mr. Alex. Sinclair, New Bull Park) will point out the piece of 
ground where it is intended to erect the byres at any time on 
application, Plans to be sent in addressed to ‘ The Stewards’ 
Committee of the Freemen, 4 Brunswick Place, Newcastle,’ on 
or before October 1 mnext.—Brunswick Place, Newcastle, 
September 3, 1890.” 

I inspected the site, prepared plans, and delivered same on 
October 1, and for which I got a receipt. On November 7 
following I received a letter from the secretary as follows :— 
“I am requested to inform you that the above committee, after 
carefully examining the plans sent in by you, regret they do not 


consider such plans come up to the desired standard.” To 


which I replied November 21, and subsequently the following 
correspondence took place, and which speaks for itself :— 
‘Tam in receipt of your favour of the 7th inst, ve above, 
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Would you kindly inform me as to whom the premiums were 
awarded, the number of the competitors, and also if the com- 
mittee have made any provision for the return of the unsuc- 
cessful drawings? By so doing you will very greatly oblige, 
yours, &c., GEORGE ORD.” 

Reply received November 26:—‘“ Messrs. Farthing & 
Stockwell, of Newcastle, were awarded the first and second 
premiums respectively. If you refer to the advertisement you 
will observe that the plans have to remain the property of the 
committee. (Signed) FRED. J. BROWN, sec.” 

I wrote December 1 :—‘‘ Your letter of the 26th ult. I 
received. You really astonish me when you refer me to your 
advertisement, and acquaint me that upon the strength of that 
vague statement respecting the plans that the stewards propose, 
without any consideration, and after rejecting the plans, to 
appropriate them, my private property, to their own purposes, 
I certainly never heard of such a monstrous proposal. Of 
course any reasonable man of our profession, reading your 
advertisement, would conclude that the plans which would 
receive the premiums would become the property of the com- 
mittee. The giving of a premium does not constitute a right 
to the plans, and it is therefore necessary to put that clause in 
order to secure the first and second plans to the committee, if 
they so require it. But as tothis giving them a right to con- 
fiscate the whole of the plans sent in—plans for which the 
authors receive no consideration, not even thanks—why, the 
thing is utterly absurd. If you had wished your clause to read 
in-the light in which you now interpret it, you should have 
worded it that ‘the whole of the plans, both successful and unsuc- 
cessful, would become, &c.,’ and then no architect with a grain 
of respect for himself or his professton would have dreamt for a 
moment of entering such a pernicious, unfair and unbusinesslike 
competition. It is in direct contradiction to the recognised 
usages of the profession and in fact to all law, and I may add 
common sense, that anyone should be deprived of their pro- 
perty without material consideration, under guise of a term 
which, according to the trade usage, reads in quite a different 
light. Should the stewards be desirous of retaining my plans, 
my charges for the same will be 1o/. 1os., a cheque for which or 
the plans themselves I shall thank you to forward me at your 
earliest convenience. I have now been put to some considerable 
expense both in time and money in this matter. I therefore 
trust I shall not have to move further in the matter, having 
pointed out to you the unprofessional and unreasonable position 
a claim to my private property constitutes, and which your last 
letter contains.—Yours faithfully, GEORGE ORD.” 

To this letter no reply was made. I was again induced to 
write in substance as follows on February 6 of this year: —“ I 
am sorry I have not been honoured by a reply to my commnni- 
cation of December of last year, neither have I received the 
plans or cheque for the same. I do not blame you for the 
delay, as I presume you are only acting upon instructions, but 
Ido not think the stewards improve their position thereby. 
I have a better opinion of the freemen of Newcastle as a body 
than to think that they would approve of such procedure. I 
may tell you in plain terms that to retain my plans implies a 
right to carry out the same, or to incorporate them with the 
successful designs, and which is entirely opposed to the recog- 
nised rules of the architectural profession, and the fairness of 
which must be seen by anyone. If I cannot get a satisfactory 
reply from you I shall have to place the matter in the hands of 
my solicitor to deal with. In the meantime I hold the stewards 
responsible for.the safe custody of the plans and designs. 
There is a further charge of 4s. for the wood frames the plans 
are mounted on ; this in addition to the 1o/. ros. my charge for 
the plans.—Yours, &c , GEORGE ORD.” 

On February ro Mr. Brown wrote in reply :—“I am in 
receipt of yours of the 6th, and am somewhat astonished at its 
contents. Word was sent to all the unsuccessful competitors, 
yourself included. I can only refer you to the terms of the 
advertisement of the conditions there laid down, by which the 
plans sent in remain the property of the committee. If the 
conditions did not meet your views you ought not to have sent 
plans in. I am sure onconsideration your good sense will show 
you the absurdity of taking further steps in the matter.—Yours, 
&c. P.S.—In case you have not a copy of advertisement by 
you, I enclose a print from the Leader, of September 4, 1890.” 

I wrote, February 16, 1891:—‘‘I have been somewhat 
delayed in writing to thank you for your letter of the Icoth inst, 
enclosing copy of advertisement ve above. However, I fail to 
comprehend your astonishment expressed therein, if you have 
referred to my letter to you in December of last year, and to 
which I have not as yet had the honour of a reply. I should 
like to have an answer to the questions contained therein, and 
which you have entirely overlooked. The wording of your 
advertisement is therein dwelt upon at length, and the only 
rational way of interpreting its vague meaning according to the 
usages of the profession explained. It is never the custom to 
“ yetain unsuccessful plans sent in competition, and as I before 
stated, your advertisement is not sufficiently explicit to give 
you an exceptional right upon this occasion, It resolves itself 


-independent of the main question at issue, 


into the simple fact that, even supposing you should have 
wished to convey the unreasonable stipulation in your adver- 
tisement—that both unsuccessful as well as successful plans would 
become the property of the stewards—I maintain you have not 
done so. It would be as reasonable for the stewards to 
advertise for buildings to be submitted to them for selection, 
pay for two, and claim the remainder. Plans are in a sense 
quite as valuable to an architect as brick and mortar are to a 
builder. If the stewards desire to keep my plans, why in the 
name of reason should they wish to escape payment for the same? 
The unreasonableness of such a course is so palpable, in whatever 
light we view it in, that it appears the height of absurdity the 
having to reason on the point at all. I feel confident that if the 
stewards will calmly view the matter in the light in which I, as 
a competitor, have endeavoured to explain and illustrate it, they, 
justly reasoning, free from prejudice of interest, will allow that 
my contention is only fair. You appeal to my good sense and 
your advertisement, of which latter 1 am glad you have 
forwarded me a copy, as it suggests and gives me an oppor- 
tunity of asking you one or two questions respecting the same, 
In the first place, 
What guarantee have competitors that the premiums have ~ 
been awarded in ‘order of merit’? I contend that this could 
only satisfactorily be accomplished by the appointing two or 
more strictly disinterested competent professional judges, 
acting in the interest of all parties concerned. In your 
advertisement the stewards do not reserve to themselves any 
right to make the selection, or to act as judges, or to finally 
arbitrate upon the making of the award, which is to be purely 
and simply in ‘order of merit’ Secondly, may I ask if any 
plans were received by the stewards after the date named in 
the advertisement, namely, October 1, 1899, and, if so, whether 
one or both of the plans or designs which have received 
premiums were so received? Thirdly and lastly, Were the 
names of any of the competitors, as authors of particular 
designs sent in, known to the stewards or anyone concerned in 
the making of the award prior to such award being made? 
If so, this would constitute a contravention of the literal sense 
conveyed in your advertisement, ‘no name to be disclosed.’ 
You appeal to your advertisement. I therefore feel that I am 
only asking in these questions—and in asking for the return of 
my plans or payment for the same, for that which to withhold 
would be an injustice—that which in its very essence is but fair 
and just as between man and man. Would you please lay this 
letter before your stewards at your earliest convenience and 
oblige ?— Yours, &c, GEORGE ORD. P.S.—I reserve the right to 
publish this correspondence.” Reply received on February 24, 
1891:—“ Your letter of the 16th inst. has been dulyreceived. Ihave 
nothing further to add.—Yours, &c. (Signed), FRED. J. BROWN, 
secretary.” In reply, I wrote, February 25:—‘ Your note of 
yesterday to hand. I am sorry you refuse to give any informa- 
tion in answer to my inquiries respecting the above. By 
assuming this attitude you are compelling me to seek facts 
which I am perfectly justified in acquiring by a public investiga- 
tion and examination into the whole of the matter, instead of 
having what you yourself must agree would have been infinitely 
preferable, the thing settled amicably in private.—Yours, &c, 
GEORGE ORD” i 

Now, sir, in conclusion, I think you will agree with me 
when I say that I feel it my duty, however distasteful, to lay 
this correspondence before the profession. A matter of this 
nature, once thoroughly exposed, will, I believe, most effectually 
prevent any repetition of a like nature. On these grounds, and 
upon your known interest in all that appertains to the welfare 
and prosperity of the architectural profession—on these 
grounds, sir, I appeal to you to give publicity to these 
facts.—I am, yours faithfully, GEORGE ORD, 


16 The Avenue, Durham : 
March 7, 1891. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Princes Risborough, Bucks.—This usually quiet little 
town was on Friday week full of life and activity, the cause 
being the opening of an institute by Lady Rothschild, 
presented to the town by the Right Hon. Lord Rothschild, 
who is a considerable landowner here. The building is 
of red brick covered with Broseley tiles, and has a handsome 
front to the High Street, with bay windows extending up to 
overhanging half-timbered gable of the domestic style of the 
Elizabethan period. On the ground-floor is a reading-room 
18 feet by 23 feet, with pitch pine dado and moulded ribbed 
ceilings. In the rear are lavatories, &c. All the rooms on 
ground-floor are paved with wood blocks. The first floor, 
approached by a handsome staircase, has a lecture-room about 
35 feet by 18 feet, with an open ceiling. There is also a cloak- 
room adjoining. The chimneypieces are of wainscot oak of 
Jacobean design. In all other respects the fittings are in pitch 
pine. The ventilation is satisfactory. Adjoining is a small, well- 
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arranged cottage, in harmony with the Institute. The architect 
is Mr. W. F. Taylor, of Aylesbury, and the work has been 
satisfactorily carried out by Mr. Geo. Green, of Aylesbury, at a 
cost of about 1,20-/. 

Bo'ness, W.B —A new pottery is to be established at Bo'ness, 
where the potting industry has been carried on for over a 
century. Mr. Simpson, architect, Stirling, has prepared plans 
for the building. The machinery and apparatus will be of the 
most recent patterns, and the best that can be got, so as to 
economise labour and fuel. The contractors for the buildings 
are all local firms, viz., Messrs. R. Drysdale & Son, builders ; 
Robert Stirling, joiner; Robert Kilpatrick, slater and plasterer ; 
James Dymock, plumber. The machinery will be supplied by 
Messrs Boulton, of Burslem, Staffordshire. 

Edinburgh —Application has been made by Messrs. Hope, 
Mann & Kirk, W.S, on behalf of the Caledonian Railway 
Company, in the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, for warrant 
to proceed with the erection of the new Caledonian Station at 
the west end of Princes’ Street, Edinburgh. Mr. Peddie, of 
Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, the architects, was present to ex- 
plain the plans. Considering the prominent position which the 
station will occupy at the west end of the city, much dissatis- 
faction was expressed by the members of the Court with the 
unimposing nature of the front elevation, and the opinion was 
held that it might have been rade more worthy of the site 
which it occupies. The matter was ultimately continued for a 
week in order that the members might visit the site of the 
station. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RES(ORATION. 


Ludlow.—The restoration of the tower of Ludlow church, 
which has been in hand more than a year and a half, is 
approaching completion. The cracks on the north and south 
sides of the tower have been so treated that they may be said 
to no longer exist, and the whole structure, from the foundation 
upwards, is being thoroughly renovated, so that it will, when 
completed, be as strong as when first built, more than 409 years 
ago. With a view to the restoration of the whole of the build- 
ing, the contractor for the tower, Mr. Thompson, has been re- 
quested, under Sir A. Blomfield’s direction, to furnish an 
estimate for the repair of the nave, which stands more in need 
of reparation than any other part. The estimate amounts to 
1,500/. 

Glasgow.—The foundation-stone of the new church for Free 
St. David’s congregation has been laid in Cromwell Street. 
The church will be seated for 703 persons. Mr. Wm. Bennett 
is the architect, Mr. John Paton the measurer, and the following 
are the principal contractors :—Builders, A. Muir & Son, 
Eglinton Street; joiner, Robert Macaulay; slater, A. D. 
Mackay ; plasterer, John Davidson ; heating engineers, James 
Cormack & Sou; painters, A. & J. Scott ; glaziers, Wm. Meikle 
& Son. 


GENERAL. 


A Replica of Gallait’s picture, Paying the Last Honours to 
the Corpses of Counts Egmont and Horn,in the Hotel de Ville, 
Tournai, has been sold in New York for 2,000/, 

An Exhibition of paintings, sculpture, engravings, medals, 
lithographs, &c, will be opened at Courtrai on August 16, and 
the closing will be on September 30. Works are to be sent in 
not later than July 15. 

An Exhibition of Pictures by members of the Liver 
Sketching Club was opened in Liverpool on Monday. 


WZ. Albrecht de Vriendt has been re-elected as president. 


of the Belgian Society of Water-Colour Painters. 
A Bronze Bust of the late John Carrick, city architect of 
Glasgow, is to be placed in the Corporation Galleries. 


MM, Charles Koeping, who has gained a reputation by his 
etchings of Rembrandt’s works, has obtained the professorship 
of engraving in the Berlin Academy. 

The Thirty-sixth Exhibition of works by members of the 
Irish Water-Colour Society was opened in the Leinster Lecture 
Hall, Dublin, on Monday. 

The Aunual Meeting of the Sanitary Protection Associa- 
tion was held in Edinburgh last Friday. The report stated 
that the number of town subscribers continued to increase. 
Those who paid a one-guinea subscription numbered 551, a 
total that had never been attained in any previous year. 

At the Monthly Meeting of the Dundee District Com- 
mittee of the Forfarshire County Council it was stated that the 
quantity of stone broken during the year was 7,980 cubic yards. 
The cost of the work was 530/. 25. 4a, which was equal to 
1s 4d per cubic yard, as against 1s 9d. paid for hand-breaking, 
being a saving of 166/. 5s. comparing the two systems. 

The Ancient Church of Upton, Northamptonshire, is to 
be restored under the direction of Mr. H. Holding, architect, 
of Northampton. 


Mr, Whistler's portrait of Thomas Carlyle is likely to be 
purchased by the Glasgow Corporation for the Art Gallery. 

The Duke of Fife, K.T., will take the chair at the thirty- 
second anniversary dinner of the Artists’ Benevolent Fund on 
May 30. ; 

WE Henner, the painter, has succeeded the late M. Meis- 
sonier on the Council of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris. . 

The Glasgow Art Club on Tuesday evening entertained 
Mr. David Murray to dinner in the Club Rooms, Bath Street, 
on the occasion of his having been elected an A.R.A. Mr, 
Francis Powell, president of the Royal Scottish Water-Colour 
Society, presided. 

The “Briar Rose” series of paintings by Mr. Burne-Jones, 
A.R.A., can be seen in the exhibition in St. Jude’s Schools, 
Whitechapel. 

The Presidents of the sections at the next Munich Exhibi- 
tion wi!l be as follows :—Painting, Herr von Uhde ; sculpture, 
Herr von Kramer ; architecture, Professor Buhlmann ; engrav- 
ing, Herr Bankel. Professor Kiihl has been deputed to visit 
Franceand Belgium to obtain works by local artists. 

Messrs. Boussod, Valadon & Co. are about to exhibita 
collection of works by Diaz. 

Plans have been prepared for the County Council of Fife- 
shire for a court-house and relative accommodation for Kirk- 
caldy. ’ The cost of the proposed site is stated to be 602/., and 
the estimate for the buildings 5,990/. 

A Tablet is to be placed on the house in the Rue de Thou, 
Lyons, recording that there Meissonier was born. 

John Kemble’s Tomv in Lausanne has been carefully 
restored through the agency of the Society for Preserving 
Memorials of the Dead. ¢ 

The Paper on “ Polytechnics” read by Mr. Seth-Smith 
before the Society of Architects has been brought out as a 
booklet by Mr. Batsford, 

The French Minister of Pablic Works has applied to 
the Chamber for a vote of 290,0co francs, which will be 
expended on works of restoration at Versailles and the Trianon. 

Plans have been prepared for an Institute which it is pro- 
posed to build at Rushden, as a memorial of the late Canon 
Barker. 

Wir. Charles Lynam, architect, of Stoke-on-Trent, prepared 
a design for the restoration of the village cross at Lapley, and 
the work has just been completed. 

Mr. Andrew Montague, of Ingmanthorpe Hall, near York, 
has given a site of anew church in Mexborough, along with 
1,09¢/. towards the cost of the building. 

An Anonymous Donor has offered 1,030/. to the directors 
of the Paisley Infirmary, on the understanding that they intend 
immediately to carry out the much-needed additions and 
improvements in connection with the accommodation of that 
building. 

Mr. Andrew Bruce has been appointed burgh surveyor of 
Montrose out of nineteen candidates. 

Mr. John Cowan, jun., read a paper on the Dalmarnock 
Bridge at the meeting of the Glasgow Association of Students. 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

A Church, which will be dedicated to St. Mark, is to be 
erected in the Park, Salisbury, from the designs of Mr. John 
Reeve, architect. 

Skegness has been fixed on for building the Convalescent 
Home for Men, for which Colonel Seeley has offered 10,000/, 
Arrangements are being made to obtain a site. 

The Surveyors’ Iastitution will meet on Monday the 16th, 
when a paper will be read by Mr. Walter Clode, associate, 
entitled “‘ Some Questions of Law arising out of the Occupation 
of Houses in Flats.” 

IMr. Banister Fletcher, jun , read a paper at the meeting 
of the Manchester Architectural Association on ‘ The late 
Paris Exhibition from an Architect’s Point of View.” The 
paper was illustrated by numerous drawings and photographs, 

Mr. Frederick W. Pim, president of the Dublin Sanitary 
Association, at a meeting of the Association on Thursday read: 
a paper entitled “ A Sketch of Sanitary Progress in Dublin.” 

A Petition against the Registration Bill has been lodged by 
the Institute of Architects of Ireland. 

mir. Helby stated at last week’s meeting of the London 
School Board that 7,604 places sanctioned by the Education. 
Department had not been supplied, and the only reason he 
could assign for the delay was the arrears of work in the 
architect’s department. If the Board had agreed to sanction 
the reception of plans from outside architects, the whole of the 
schools or enlargements would have been in course of erection. 

A Committee has been appointed by the Manchester and 
Salford Trades Council to consider the question of erecting a 
trades hall. Two schemes have been suggested. In the one 
case a hall with the necessary offices might be built at a cost 
of from 10,002/, to 12,000/.; in the other the same provision 
would be made, but with convenient club premises in addition. 


} 
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THE WEEK. 


THE project of a new town hall was brought before the 
Walsall Town Council on Monday by the Mayor. That 
such.a building is necessary hardly required any argument. 
When the present town hall was erected in 1866 the popula- 
tion of the borough was about 39,000, and the rateable value 
was 130,000/, The value has increased to 179,000/., and 
there are now 73,000 inhabitants. Besides, the additional 
duties which of late years have been imposed on corpora- 
tions cannot be carried out without larger space than was 
requisite a quarter of a centuryago. It is assumed that the 
municipal buildings, including a large hall to hold 2,000 
people, a police-station and public baths, would at the most 
‘cost 50,000/.. That sum would represent a rate of 332. in 
_the pound. But the accommodation which is most needed, 
it appears, is obtainable for an outlay of 25,000/. Many of 
the members of the council considered there were other 
things requiring prior attention, such as a cemetery, sewers, 
workmen’s dwellings, &c.; but the opponents of the town 
hall had to admit that no time should be lost in securing a 
‘site for that building. In the first voting it was found that 
only five of the council were in favour of a new town hall, 
while the opponents numbered twenty-two. Eventually it 
was decided to postpone the consideration of the question. 


A PETITION was lodged against the scheme before 
Parliament for an underground railway in Edinburgh by the 
Trustees of the Scott Monument, in which it was stated that 
the structure would be seriously endangered by the proposed 
works. The promoters, on the other hand, declared that 
there was not the slightest danger to the monument. It 
‘appears from the records that when the site was selected, it 

‘-was supposed that the ground consisted of forced earth, and 
would be difficult to deal with. Wuitt1am Bury, the archi- 
‘tect, was called in, and-he said a bed of clay was likely to 
‘be found. When the excavations were commenced the bed 

_ was found, and it was flat and safe, but it was 34 feet below 
the level of Princes’ Street. Soon after the foundation-stone 

“of the monument was laid, it was found the clay bed yielded, 
and it was necessary to seek a foundation at a further depth 
of 18 feet. The Scott Monument consequently has a con- 
-cealed dépth of 52 feet. There is a belief that piles are 

_ used to give further security. The experience at the Scott 

- Monument suggests that if the Bill had passed, the tunnelling 
would not be as easy a work as was anticipated by the railway 

“company, >. * ae 


THE candidates who are ambitious to succeed to the 
chair in the Académie des Beaux-Arts, which was last 
“occupied by MEIssoniER, are M. Epouarp DETalILte, M. 
Jean Paut Laurens and M. Jutes Leresvee. . Any of 
these painters would do honour to the position. M. J. P. 
LauREws is the oldest, and this is not the first time he has 
‘sought election. _M. DETAILLE, as one of the few pupils of 
MEISSONIER, may be supposed to have a claim on the chair, 
and moreover, he is entitled to some compensation for the 
.attempts which artists and diplomatists made to victimise 
him in the affair of the Berlin Exhibition. M. LErEeBvre 
has gained fame by his goddesses and nymphs, and there is 
no doubt that sooner or later he will occupy one of the 
chairs, but that can be said of all the competitors. 


A RATHER’ novel proposition was brought before the 
Architectural Section of the Glasgow Philosophical Society 
on Monday by Mr. R. Hatt. He proposed that municipal 
‘corporations should become the possessors of the vacant 
ground outside the boundaries for a considerable distance. 
The advantages would be, first, an income which would 
‘be expended for public purposes instead of enriching 
‘speculators in land ; secondly, the character of the buildings 
would be improved, and the extensions of a city.or town 
‘would no longer be left to caprice. The terms of this 
ownership by the Corporation could be fixed by an 
arbitration court of a very high character, according to the 
circumstances of the various estates, commencing for 
five or ten years at a nominal percentage over agricultural 


rent for a large tract of land, and advancing by successive 
stages a percentage on the building leases carried out in the 
interval till it reached the maximum feu-duty determined 
by this arbitration court, which would likewise approve of 
conditions for protection of amenity and other rights of the 
existing vassals on the several estates. Thus possessed, the 
Corporation would draw the rents, lay out the lands, and 
let them off on building leases for periods from twenty-five 
to ninety-nine years in the various localities at rates from 
double the agricultural rent upwards, according to endurance 
and other circumstances which might also be .determined 
by the arbitration court. In the case of Glasgow it was 
maintained that the arrangement would give scope for a 
better character of architecture and development of hygiene 
in buildings to an extent now unknown. Flat upon flat to 
cover feu-duty would no longer be necessary. The city as 
a whole carried out on one system would shade off from 
the highest to the lowest and most humble but comfortable 
homes, manufactures and business respectively to the 
quarters most suitable. Instead of seeking to place work- 
men’s houses and houses for the poor on ground of 65/. an 
acre per annum in the High Street, the Corporation would 
conclude arrangements with the railway companies — for 
trifling fares profitable to all parties, and place in bright and 
airy comfortable quarters suitable dwellings where the 
children would know a happiness and purity, physical and 
moral, which never could be attained in huge piles in the 
High Street, and they would soon find more suitable and 
profitable employment for ground in the High Street. It 
may not be too late in other places, and especially in the 
colonies, to introduce such a system of proprietorship. The 
“unearned increment” is a difficulty with reformers, and 
many plans besides Mr. Hatu’s hayg been brought forward 
for dealing with it. The proposal, like many others, reveals 
that corporate proprietorship is being preferred to that of 
individuals. The Birmingham example suggests that archi- 
tecture does not gain much with a city council for landlords. 


Mr, Henry G. MArgQuanp, president of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York, has been elected: an 
honorary member of tha American Institute of Architects, 
in recognition of his thorough connoisseurship in many 
branches of the fine arts, of his generous patronage of their 
practitioners, as exhibited, e.g. in his townhouse, designed by 


Mr. R. M. Huwrt; in the costly decoration of its Japanese 


room, designed. by Mr. Manty N. Curter; in the ceiling 
of its music-room, painted by Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON; 
and in some of its furniture, the composition of which 
includes designs by Mr. ALma-TApEma; and also in recog- 
nition of his numerous munificent gifts to the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, to. Princeton College and elsewhere, 
including a donation of 500 dols. many years ago to the 
library of the New York Chapter of the Institute. 


Tae French astronomers and the representatives of the 
city and the State have not yet fully agreed upon the 
observatory question. It is settled that. the present build- 
ing must be demolished, but then difficulties arise about 
the site. In Medieval days it was possible to establish a 
clear space about the schools of the Quartier Latin, and 
remembering that fact, the astronomers are eager to prevent 
the opening of new streets within a zone of 500 metres 
around the building, while railways would have to keep back 
1,000 metres. But the growth of Paris is not to be restrained, 
and as the observatory must add dignity to the district near 
it, a.new guartier would arise simultaneously with the 
building. There are other difficulties. Clear as is the Paris 
atmosphere there is dust enough in it to interpose a thin 
veil between observers and the stars, which is an advantage, 
but it is considered that electric light introduces new con- 
ditions by which errors arise owing to the contrast between 
light and darkness being less apparent. High houses are 
also impediments to some observations. However eager 
the authorities may be to please the astronomers, the latter 
must either succumb to the builders or emigrate farther 
from the city. The latter course would be a severe punish- 
ment, for even astronomers and mathematicians like to be 
within easy distance of the boulevards. Money enough will 
be obtained by the sale of the grounds attached to the 
existing observatory to pay for new buildings in any district 
that may be selected. 
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INSTITUTE OF WATER-COLOUR 
PAINTERS. 


F all the exhibitions of the year are as successful in 
presenting excellent works as that of the Royal 
Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, people need not 
complain about the influence of the last winter on art. 
The show in Piccadilly is gratifying for many reasons. In 
the first place, it is well to see an organised society showing 
so much hospitality to the works of outsiders. Out of 770 
works, 320 come from members (and it should be remem- 
bered there are about ninety in the Institute) ; the balance, 
representing outside talent, is therefore considerable. - It is 
also worth noting that buyers are disposed to select from 
the latter class of work. . 

The veterans of the Institute are in vigour this year, in 
spite of all the weather has succeeded in doing with other 
men. Mr. Epwin Haves appears to inhale juvenility with 
each visit to the waves. This year he has even adopted a 
new manner of treatment. Mr. T. R. Macquorn Is as well 
able to represent architectural detail now as half a century 
ago. Mr. E. H. Corsoutp has had the courage to exhibit 
his Farmer's Daughter and Millers Niece, which for forty 
years have been known through the large engravings, as if 
to show that his latest works can be compared with them. 
Next year we hope Mr. JoHN ApBsoLon will imitate his 
friend’s example. For Mr. TENNIEL’s vigour all England 
has reason to be grateful, and his small sketch of Gz Blas 
will make everybody eager to see the larger picture. The 
noble view of the AZalling Hills, by Mr. H. G. HIN, is 
also a proof of the gentleness with which time deals with 
painters. With such examples before them, the younger 
members of the Institate must feel they are bound to put 
all their powers into their works. 

Another peculiarity of the year’s exhibition is the 
quantity of excellent work by lady artists. ‘This is seen not 
only in flower-painting and studio figures, but in landscapes 
that appear to have been produced out of doors. 

As the first picture in the catalogue is Mr. VARLEY’S 
Shore of the Inland Sea, japan, it might be imagined that 
novelty of scene was to be predominant this year. But it is 
not so, as the workis unique. The view does not correspond 
in its elements with those commonly produced by Japanese 
artists, but we suppose it is correct, and the oddness is a 
natural characteristic of the place. Mr. KILBURNE intro- 
duces a novelty in his ABidléomania, since a young girl is 
made to aid and abet the old scholar. This allows by the 
white in her dress of a contrast to the sober colours of the 
room. Mr. J. R. WeEtts’s AZissing Ship, a vessel lying 
broken on a flat shore, has some of the pathos of STan- 
FIELD’s Abandoned. In Kegworth Lock, as in his /Vear 
Danbury, On Danbury Common and the large Woodhouse 
Mill, which are also in the room, Mr. ORRock’s_hand is at 
once recognised. ‘There is no artist who seems to have as 
much of the countryman’s idea of nature ; he sees the prose 
of a scene as well as the poetry, and can suggest the forces 
which are at work to give animation. He is never put out 
by what is visible, nor is it necessary that a scene should 
be dressed and trimmed before he deals with it. This 
vividness is apparent in the year’s work, but if Mr. ORRocK 
would occasionally permit us tosee a different green in a tree 
or a field he would add to our obligations. Mr. Austin 
Brown’s Feeding Calves is simple enough in subject, for it 
represents no more than a girl feeding calves in a shed. 
But although the light has to be subdued, all parts are 
expressed in a way that makes the drawing a dangerous 
companion for those near it. From the stoop of the figure 
the arm of the girl seems, however, to be as long as Ros 
Roy’s. It is to be hoped this work will be etched on a 
suitable scale. The Off to the Dogger reveals a powerful 
painter of waves in Mr. Davip GREEN, and we should have 
liked to see some more of his works in the exhibition. Mr. 
H. Hine was fortunate to see High Petergate, York, when 
flags were flying, for his view has more brightness than is 
common inthe city. The York Minster shows the building 
_ under a soft glow of light. Mr. Carrieri’s Boulogne Quay 

has the purple hue which by some artists is supposed to be 
indispensable with foreign views, Mr. J. WHITE in his 
Seaside Farm has adopted the modern plan of showing 
trees in bloom near a shore. Mr. J. W. WHYMPER has a 
fine view of Lywzmouth. There is a small but very delicately 
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treated view of Lyme Regis by Mr. F. W. CARTWRIGHT, and 
there seems to be a market for drawings of the size. Mr. 
Jutes Lessors in Votre Dame shows the cathedral as it 
appears from the south-east, the apse and flying buttresses 
on both sides becoming prominent. The artist sees all 
buildings and things as if they were formed of bluish grey 
materials, the Paris Cathedral and the Lutrance to the 
Doge's Palace thus appear to be akin. 

In Persephone Mr. T. Ritey has a nude figure with 
more refinement in the head and more dignity in the pose 
than are common with the mythological creations of water- 
colour artists. Mr. WoLLen’s Duty, 1812, might have 
been painted by a Frenchman, and this desolate vedette 
would serve to chiil aroom in July. Mr. Guipo Bac in 
Vintage Time is as facile as ever in his figures. 
Valley, Ilfracombe, by Mr. WiLLiamMson, denotes a fine 
sense of colour. The Homeward Bound, by Mr. MEDLy- 
CoTT, is rather scenic owing to the red light on the tug, still 
itis a good river scene. The Aaymaking, by Mr. WIM- 
PERIS, as might be expected, is most successful in the 
clouds, and as much can be said of his feed Cutting. Mr. 


F, S, Pirtzau shows St. John, Frome, at the time of a — 


procession outside the building, and the stone steps would 
appear to be arranged for a ceremony of that sort. It is 
remarkable that such a subject could be derived from this 
country. There are many views of Whitby in the exhibi- 
tion. Mr. F. S. RicHaRDson shows the town from a 
height, by which means some of its peculiarities are revealed. 
Mr. WEATHERHEAD’S Letsure Moments, a girl in pink seated 
in an old-fashioned room, will be admired, and he is so 
successful in the treatment of the window, with its short 
rouslin blind, that he has introduced the arrangement in the 
Good News, which isa sort of companion work. We do 
not like to be severe in dealing with a drawing by a lady, 
but the Chapel of St. Erasmus, by Miss Mawz, may be 
considered to correspond with many architectural represen- 
tations by feminine hands. 
to be unable to do more than suggest in a weak manner 
such lines as are seen in Gothic arches. Why such a 
difficulty should arise we cannot explain, but it is very 
common. Mr. P. MITCHELL is so painstaking, his view 
of Devonport appears hard ; time will however soften the 
effect of the detail. Mr. A. Hacur’s Zvening surprises by 
the brownish lumps which appear in the sky, but aerial 
phenomena are so varied it is possible the artist represents 
what was once actuality. Mr. Srock has made a bold 
experiment in treating the Zempzatron of Eve. The figure 
appears seated, the right hand resting on the tree, the left 
being held under the cheek. Behind is the serpent, a sort 
of boa with a human head and long hair. The figure is 
well modelled, and much thought was needed for so am- 
bitious a work. Mr, YEEND Kinc this year has contributed 
several small drawings, and red seems to have fascinated 
him rather than green. The change in feeling has pro- 
duced some charming sketches of old houses. Mr. FAHEY’S 
Elstree is delightful as a transcript from nature. Mr. 
EArLeE’s Cum Avon deserves to be ‘secured as evidence of 
the invasion of lovely districts by tall chimneys, smoke and 
the sordid surroundings of trade. CVare College is one of 
Mr. PHENE Sprers’s best drawings, and the rendering 
suggests the quietude of the old building. Mr. W. FosTEr’s 
Gipstes has the characteristics of his father’s work. Mr. 
CurNnock sends two Welsh scenes of great beauty. Mr. 
CarTER, in his Westphalian Harvest Festival, seems to have 
tried to represent the group like a German artist, and in 
consequence the colour suffers. Mr. H. Goopwin ‘shows 
Hastings as seen from the sea at night with a low tide, 


Mr. Tuomas Huson’s Silvery Mists of the Morning is one 


of the most successful works of its class. The Burial of a 


British Chieftain does not suggest that the ancient in- — 


habitants were endowed with much emotion. Everybody 
seems as unconcerned as if the funeral were performed by a 
modern undertaker and his satellites. The grouping and 
drawing are masterly, but the flesh tints suffer through the 
pink spots on the faces, which do not suggest vigorous 
health. 

In the second gallery a tribute to some new influences 
is offered in the Garden Héte, by Mr. Bays, in which there 
is a display of Chinese lanterns. Mr. P. H. Ex.is’s 
Colwyn Bay is among the attractive works on a small scale, 
Mr, CarLine suggests his versatility’ by bis /ai¢h and 
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Among the Sheaves. The inevitable St. Paul’s appears in 
Mr. HERNE’s careful Midnight, Midcity, Midsummer, which 
is more faithful than many views of the building. A dreamy 
sort of aspect is given to a bit of the country in Mr. J. T. 
Watts’s Bright January Morning. The two drawings by 
Professor LuTTEROTH of parts of St. Mark’s, Venice, 
deserve attention for the force seen in contrasting dark 
masonry with mosaics. But there can be no doubt 
that the two drawings from Venice by Mr. RecINALD 
BarraTr will hold their own if compared with them, 
and, moreover, seem more true, at least to English 
eyes. Mr. W. L. WYLLie appears to have grown tired 
of coal-beladen river scenes, and his Say of Naples, 
Venice and Mount Vesuvius are as bright as if the artist had 
never painted grimy ships and black water. Mr. J. Scort’s 
Balcony, although the Spanish girl is a little stiff and the 
balcony is as crude as if painted by somebody who was 
colour-blind, is preferable to some of his mysterious figures, 
Another landscape gem is Zhe Deven, by Mr. T. Pyne. It 
is a pleasure to see so well studied a drawing as Mr. T. 
GREEN’S Hostilities, in which the serious expression of the 
actors and spectators in a boys’ combat is hit off to the 
life. Mr. J. Evans’s Venetian Palace is satisfactory in general 
effect ; the artist’s view of the city is a masterpiece, and 
suggests style. There is character in Mr. SHERIDAN 
KNOWLES’S Ferry, as well as excellent colour. One of the 
pictures which are the cynosures of the exhibition is un- 
doubtedly the /ron v. Oak of Mr. W. Ratney, of Chichester. 
It depicts the eternal contest between past and present. 
Here we see representatives of the old picturesque, dis- 
carded wooden walls and the costly, scientific and unsafe 
floating batteries of steel in verbal contention. One 
nautical NEsTor snaps his fingers at the new inventions as 
he pours in a tirade ; he has to hold on by a chair, but in 
courage he is young. Another, who is an ideal Jack 
Bunssy, watches the effect as if he expected to see the 
enemy annihilated. ‘The moderns are respectful but no less 
determined, and the waitress seems to side with them in 
enjoying the debate. The figures are not posed ; there is 
too much reality for that. It is a thoroughly English scene, 
true to sailor life, and every inch reveals the work of a true 
artist. Mr. B. Evans’s Richmond, Yorkshire, abounds in 
autumn gold, and is a vision like the Fountains Abvey in 
the next room. There is enough reality about to make 
such works a welcome relief. Haverstock Hill and the Eyre 
Arms, by Mr. East, are worthy additions to the series of views 
which reveal the picturesqueness of London. Mr. F. G. Cor- 
MAN’S Rainy Day is one of his daintier examples, and shows 
‘a town approached by an inclined road. Mr. H. Rytanp has 
two figures in white seated by a wall of delicate pink, sur- 
mounted by a statuette in bronze. This Mew Day might 
have been inspired by Mr. ALBERT Moore. The Azgd- 
land Pastures suggest one manner of Mr. Harcitr when 
he deals with misty hills ; in Chee Dale we have another, 
and perhaps the most novel, where steep sandstone cliffs 
are seen in sunshine and in shadow, crowned with trees and 
naked, while the river below seems as placid as a lake, and 
the clouds are filled with summer light; in the Road 
by the Sea we see the coming storm, which the Highland 
cattle seem to fear. Whatever may be the subject, all are 
alike marked by the carefulness and restraint which we 
expect from so conscientious an artist. Mr. E. Bunpy in 
IVaning shows a type of the sixth age leaning on one who 
is not beyond the second, the work being attractive for 
colour no less than for drawing. Mr. FuLLeyLove has 
several views of buildings, one being £/y Cathedral, in 
which part is well suggested although not seen. 

The President of the Institute always avoids occupying 
much of the wall-space with his works, which is a disad- 
vantage forthe visitors. This year there is a small portrait 
of achild reclining in a chair after violin practice. The 
artist appears to have a preference for subjects that would 
not be generally considered as handsome, and A/iss Marjorie 
is no exception. But in such works what is mainly con- 
sidered is the execution, and the face and dress of dark red 
are put on paper with much power. In the next room are 
two more admirable portraits by Sir J. D. Linron. In the 
central gallery, Zhe Thames at Clifton-Hampden, by Mr. 
C. J. Lewis ; Vessels off Granton, by Mr. E, Haves ; Zhe 
Great Wall of China, by Mr. W. Stmpson ; Z7// Death us 
ado Part, by Mr. A. W. STRUTT; Gorse at Penlee, by Mr. 


P. MitTcHeELt ; Scotch Mists; A Mountain Pasture, by - 
Mr. J. Knicut; A Study, by Mr. J. E. Breun ; Great 
St. Mary, Cambridge, by Mr. H. Hine; Bex Slioch, by 
Mr. J. W. WHyMPEr ; ferrying Cattle, by Mr. C. J. ADAMS, 
&c., are deserving of attention. 

The east gallery has its share of excellent works. Mr. 
CraupE Hayes has an effective Winter's Evening. Mr. 
L. Rivers in Ox the Worfol: Broads has suggested new 
conditions for the scene. Zhe Old Pilot, by Mr. W. 
LANGLEY, seems to be a portrait.. As the drawing is the 
largest in the exhibition, and there is only one figure—an 
old man, in canvas save-alls, looking out from beside a 
wooden paling—if there were less vigour. the work would 
not be endurable. A Corner of the Studio, by Mr, C. A. 
SMITH, attracts notice from the light reflected through a 
red shade which falls on the figure of a lady who is examin- 
ing drawings. Works of the kind do not bear to be often 
repeated. In Zoo Late, Mr. J. NASH represents sailors in a 
boat who have observed one with a signal of distress but 
find it is empty. .What is most remarkable in the drawing 
is the sea, which is of so intense a blue one wonders where 
it could be seen. Another very large drawing is Mr. Tom 
TayLor’s Queen in Danger, in which a sailor and a girl are 
playing chess. Mr. Jos—ePpH Kwnicut’s Lingering Mist, like 
his other works, shows a full sense of the subtleties of 
landscape. Mrs. BARRETT-BROWNING, who derived as 
many moral lessons from the gorse as SoUTHEY from the 
holly, would rejoice in the splendid colour of Mr. Ear.r’s 
work. Mr. Hottoway has only two works in the exhibi- 
tion, views of Appledore and Bideford. ‘The latter has the 
long barrier-bridge in the middle distance, with the old 
town on the height at the right. Mr. CorsouLp’s original 
design for his Godiva gives a new version of the legend, as 
several ladies loyally attend on the princess. But owing to 
the colour the effect is that of a theatrical scene under a 
subdued red light. Mr. C. R. Aston, in his Sussex Farm, 
introduces one of the half-timbered houses which fortu- 
nately still survive in the county. The story of Merdin and 
Vivian had as well be left alone, Mr. R. Fow er, like 
most artists who have treated the subject, would appear 
eager to raise a laugh against “the foremost man of all 
those times.” Mr, ARTHUR SEVERN has grappled with the 
great scene which delights all strangers in Jlorence from 
San Miniato. By the honest treatment of detail it will 
recall the valley of the Arno to those who have looked down 
upon Florence ; but to people who are not so fortunate, the 
picture may not justify all that has been said about river, 
city and hills. The Zemple of Luxor, by Mr. F. DILton, 
is bright in colour, and it is needless to say the building is 
satisfactorily represented. Mr. PEpDER has a_ brilliant 
view of Cookham Dene in autumn. Mr. FRANK Dapp, in 
the Captain of the Troop, suggests the religious side of the 
Puritan struggle. The captain is lying dead within a room of 
a farmhouse; an officer utilises the occasion to preach 
to the men of the troop, while some of the people listen 
with wonder. It can be said that the incident is painted in 
a reverential spirit, and with a power through which it 
becomes the most important of the artist's works. Mr. E. 
Bunpy’s Peace also relates to the period of the Civil War. 
We may assume that the king has returned. In the hall of 
a cavalier three generations are found. A mother holds a 
baby on her knees, who rejoices at the play of the grand- 
father, while the father, although his arm is still in a sling, 
looks on with pleasure. 

Many other works deserve attention, but it is to be 
hoped we have said enough to suggest the attractiveness of 
this year’s exhibition. 


HOLLAND HOUSE. 


OLLAND HOUSE, or, at least, the central part of it, was 
built by Sir Walter Cope, a Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber to King James I., in 1607, and was at first known as 
Cope Castle. His daughter and heiress, Isabel, married Sir 
Henry Rich (afterwards Earl of Holland), who built the wings 
and arcades, and employed the best artists of the time in the 
decoration of the interior. The Earl was beheaded in 1649, by 
authority of the High Court of Parliament, for levying war 
against the supreme authority of the nation. Fairfax and 
Lysons were afterwards occupants of Holland House, and in 
one of the fields Cromwell is said to have discussed state policy 
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with Ireton. But eventually the Countess of Holland was 
allowed to repossess her house, and plays were acted there at 
the time when the London theatres were closed by the Puritans. 
The second Lord Holland succeeded his cousin as Earl of 
Warwick, but still continued to make the house his principal 
residence. His son and successor married the daughter of Sir 
John Middleton, and this was the countess who married 
Addison, and was the mother of that young earl to whom 
Addison exhibited the Christian manner of dying. , 

From about the time of the Restoration until 1749 Holland 
House was occasionally let, and among the tenants were Sir 
John Chardin, the traveller ; William Penn ; Mrs. Morris, the 
daughter of Bishop Atterbury ; downright, incorruptible 
Shippen ; and Lechmere, the lawyer. According to Sir James 
Macintosh there was a more illustrious tenant, namely, Van- 
dyke, the painter, but this has not been confirmed by satisfactory 
evidence. William III. was thinking of making Holland House 
a palace, but he preferred the house of the Earl of Nottingham. 
In 1749 it was let on lease at a rent of 182/. 16s. 9@. to Henry 
Fox, the first Lord Holland, who bought it in 1767, and in his 
family it has since remained. 

The terrace in front on the south side was formed by the late 
Lord Holland, who displaced for the purpose two Portland stone 
piers designed by Inigo Jones, and which now stand at the 
entrance to the pleasure-grounds. The central room, seen on 
the ground-floor, is the “breakfast-room” with a projecting 
porch, and over it is the “ gilt-room.” The right wing contains 
the conservatory, with a lead flat over it, and the ‘‘smoking- 
room,” which has “ Lady Holland’s sitting-room” above and 
the principal entrance-hall (not seen from the south) behind it. 
The windows between this wing and the centre light the stair- 
cases. Next to the breakfast-room, on the left, is the “china 
scullery ” and “ china-room,” with the “ miniature-room” and 
‘yellow drawing-room” above, and the left wing contains the 
arcade, with the library and picture-room adjoining on the 
ground-floor. The principal library is on the first floor, over 
the latter. The position of the other of the remaining rooms 
could hardly be made clear without the aid of plans. 

The entrance-hall is 15 feet long and 40 feet wide, and has 
borders and decorations of Italian tiles. There are eight busts 
in it. Three are by Nollekens, viz, the Duke of Bedford, 
Charles James Fox and the third Lord Holland; one, by 
Rysbraeck, of the Duke of Cumberland; one, by Chantrey, of 
Hookham Frere; one, by Prosperi, of the Duke of York ; and 
the Napoleon and Henri Quatre are by unknown artists. The 
‘‘ smoking-room ” adjoining on the ground-floor is now occupied. 
by presses containing manuscripts and other documents, with a 
few relics of Charles James Fox. 

The hall is an important feature in Holland House, with its 
ceiling painted by Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A. The staircase is 
most elaborately carved, and on the first landing is a bronze 
font cast in 1484 by Michele Garelli or Cassel, a Fleming. 
The “ breakfast-room,” which is 49 feet long and 20 feet wide, 
is on the site of the former entrance-hall, and the porch (which 
is decorated with mosaics) was once a portico for sedan chairs. 
The walls of this room are hung with old Genoese silk and 
velvet brocade, and panelled with four Arazzi from the designs 
of Francois Boucher, the subjects being Bacchus with 
Bacchantes, Apollo and the Muses, Vulcan and Venus, and 
Vulcan presenting Jupiter with thunderbolts. The doorways 
are arched, and hung with silk held by bands of fine tapestry. 


The ceiling is panelled and ornamented in Elizabethan style 


with white and gold pendants, the cornice is uniform, an earl’s 
coronet and the letter “H” being repeated at intervals. There 
are some Napoleonic relics in this room and a bust of 
Fox by Nollekens, but of earlier date than that in the entrance- 
hall. The “china-room” adjoins, and the general effect of it 
may be considered as something like that of an old 
curiosity shop, but of one in Utopia, tidy, habitable and com- 
fortable. The walls are hung with Cordova leather, and the 
china is so disposed that it can easily be taken out for use, and 
when not used be useful for ornament. 

‘The “map-room” is close to the china-room, and has an 
antique appearance, although, like all the western rooms, it is 
modern, being converted from housekeepers’ rooms and small 
offices by the late Lord Holland. The “ west room,” into 
which it opens, contains portraits of Charles II. and of some of 
the court ladies, Dryden, Sir Charles Bunbury, Madame Lebrun, 
Canova, &c. But probably no portraits here are of equal value 
to those by Mr. Watts, who has been long intimately connected 
with Holland House. In the picture-room, which lies on the 
south side of the map-room, there are also portraits by Mr. 
Watts of himself in armour, Guizot, Thiers, Prince Jerome 
Bonaparte, Countess Walewski, Countess Castiglioni, Lady 
Holland and the Princess Lichtenstein when a child. There 
are two portraits by the late C. R. Leslie, viz. Lord Holland 
and his daughter, Lady Lifford. 

The ‘“print-room” is rich in examples of the different 
schools, including Marc Antonio Raimondi’s Lucrezia; Ste- 
fano’s Capriccé and Reposoir ; Diirer’s Virgin with the Monkey. 
Melancholy and the White Horse; and a large number of 


Rembrandts. In the fourth west room there are, amongst other 
paintings, three by William Hogarth, viz. a portrait of the first 
Lord Holland, a view of Ranelagh and a scene from private 
theatricals. A receipt of Hogarth’s shows the humble prices 
he was paid for his engravings. The March to Finchley cost 
10s. 64.3; Paul before Felix and Moses brought to Pharaoh's 


Daughter, 7s. 6d. each; the prints of Cruelty and Beer Street 


and Gin Lane, 1s. 6d. each; so that nine prints were sold 
for 34s. In the journal-room on this floor is the portrait which 
Mr. Watts considers to be one of his best works, that of the 
Princess Lieven. 

The “gilt-room” is on the south side of the first floor,. 
and the original architect is supposed to have been John 
Thorpe, the decorator being Francis Cleyn. All the decora- 
tions and paintings have been restored by Mr. Watts’s. 
own hand, or under his superintendence. The ceiling was, 
according to Walpole, painted in grotesque by Cleyn, but of 
this nothing remains. This room, it may be said, is reported’ 
to be haunted by the ghost of the first Lord Holland, who 
nightly visits the scene of his former delights, carrying his head 
in his hand. 

Behind the gilt-room is the “Sir Joshua Room,” which is 
also called the “ crimson drawing-room,” from the colour of the 
silk upon the walls. Among the portraits in this room are the 
Muscipula, Charles James Fox, and several other portraits of 
the Holland family, Baretti and the famous picture of Lady 
Sarah Lennox, Fox and Lady Strangeways. 

But the room of all others in Holland House which has. 
been most heard of is the library ; “that venerable chamber,” 
says Macaulay, “in which all the antique gravity of a college: 
library was so singularly blended with all that female grace 
and wit could devise to embellish a drawing-room,” The 
walls are lined with bookcases, Cordova leather, about 
3 feet deep, running along the upper part. The cornice is 
of oak, illuminated in gold, blue and other tints, with mono- 
grams and coronets at intervals. The ceiling is divided into 
seven vaulted compartments, set in oak, with a groundwork of 
blue, which is relieved by gold stars, and the compartments. 
have alternately a skylight and a chandelier. Addison’s table 
is now in this room—the very room, it has been said, “in 
which Addison is described to us, pacing to and fro; tradition 
(perhaps exaggeration) adds with a bottle of port at one end 
and a bottle of sherry at the other, in which he tried to drown 
dull care.” At the northern end of the library is the inner 


library, well furnishéd with books, and containing some valuable | 


portraits. 


THE HUNTERSTON BROOCH. 


HE Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, says the Scofsviaz,. 
Ae have just come into possession, by purchase for the 
National Museum of Antiquities, of the very famous and 
beautiful work of ancient Celtic art known as “ The Hunterston 
Brooch.” It was found on the estate of Hunterston in 1826 by 
two labourers engaged in taking up boulder stones near the foot 
of the Hawking Craig, about half-way between Largs and 
Ardrossan, and having been preserved with great care by the 
late proprietor, Robert Hunter of Hunter, during his lifetime, 
has now been transferred to the National Museum by Mrs. 
Hunter of Hunter, in order to insure the perpetual preserva- 
tion of a relic so ancient and so interesting. 

The brooch is of the usual form of the early Celtic brooches, 
except that, like the Tara brooch, which is the chief glory of 
the Royal Irish Academy’s Museum in Dublin, it is a closed 
ring, expanding to four times its ordinary width towards what 
would be the extremities if the form were strictly penannular. 
It is of solid silver, gilt and ornamented with gold filigree-work, 
and measures 4} inches in its shortest and 4? inches in its 
longest diameter, while the pin, which wants a portion towards 
the point, is 5} inches in length. The circle of the brooch is 
for two-thirds of its circumference about half an inch in width, 


expanding to 2 inches in width in the other third. The 
obverse is most elaborately decorated, and for this 
purpose the whole surface is divided into panels, separated — 


from each other by square, oblong and circular settings of 
amber. The pin, which has a massive head of truncated tri- 
angular form, works loosely on the narrower part of the ring of 
the brooch, to which it is attached by a wide and massive collar 
behind. It is also decorated on the expanded head by a 
series of panels divided by settings of amber. All the panels 
on the front of the brooch and pin are filled with plaques of 
thin gold beaten up from the back, and the designs emphasised 
by implanted filigreework of gold wire or granular work. The 
designs are of the usual Celtic character—snakelike or lacertine 
creatures twisted and interlaced in grotesque forms, but every 
detail carried out with an elaboration and precision that are 
quite marvellous. There are upwards of thirty such panels on 
the obverse of the brooch and pin. The borderings of the 
principal panels, which are all sunk spaces in the solid silver 
of which the brooch is composed, are also ornamented with 
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beaded work in gold, and the exterior margins are relieved by 
figures of birds’ heads and spirals, Yhe exterior and interior 
edges of the ring of the brooch, which are nearly a quarter of 
an inch in thickness, are also divided into panels filled with 
interlaced work—not in filigree, but cut in relief from the solid 
metal. On the reverse the ornamentation is less elaborate, but 
equally characteristic. One oblong panel in the middle of the 
narrower part of the ring is filled with a pattern of interlaced 
animals. On the expanding part of the ring are three panels, 
one square, the others triangular, with rounded apices. The 
square panel contains a pattern of interlaced work, the tri- 
angular panels are filled with that peculiarly Celtic pattern of 
divergent spirals with three beasts’ heads meeting in the 
centre, so often seen in the illuminated Celtic manuscripts of 
the eighth and ninth centuries. In general form, and especially 
in the peculiar form of the pin, it presents a striking resem- 
blance to the Tara Brooch ; but though the decoration of the 
Tara Brooch is more elaborate, the Hunterston Brooch pos- 
sesses in its double inscription a source of interest attaching 
to no other piece of the kind. 

On the blank spaces between the panels at the back of the 
Hunterston Brooch two former possessors have inscribed their 
names. The inscriptions are mere markings of ownership, 
which have been interpreted as follows :—(1) Maelbritha owns 
this brooch. (2) Olfrita owns this brooch. The singular thing 
is that, while the form of the brooch itself and the style of its 
ornamentation are distinctively Celtic, the style and character 
of the inscriptions are as distinctively Scandinavian. Both are 
in the later and more local variety of the Runic alphabet which 
is known as Scandinavian, and is thus distinguished from the 
earlier and more widely diffused variety of that alphabet known 
as Old Northern. And there are certain peculiarities in the 
modes of writing and using the letters which identify the in- 
scriptions as belonging te what Professor Munch has called the 
Sodor group, as such peculiarities are constant characteristics 
of the Runic inscriptions in the Isle of Man. Although the 
inscriptions are in the Scandinavian alphabet and in what may 
be called a Manx dialect, the name of the first owner, Mael- 
britha, is Celtic, and both names are such as were common 
among the Gallgael or mixed population of the Norwegian 
kingdom of the Western Isles. The forms of the runes indi- 
cate a date for the inscriptions not later than the tenth century, 
and this corresponds with the period when Celtic art work- 
manship in Scotland was rising to its highest expression, 

The Hunterston Brooch has been repeatedly figured and 
described by Dr. Daniel Wilson in ‘‘ The Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland,” by Dr. Joseph Anderson in “Scotland in Early 
Christian Times,” by Professor Stephens of Copenhagen in 
“The Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
(1870),” and in ‘ The Collections of the Ayrshire and Galloway 
Archeological Association (1878),” as well as in his monu- 
mental work on ‘The Old Northern Runic Inscriptions of 
Scandinavia and England.” In the latter work he says of 
it :—“ This splendid example of ancient art is the finest fibula 
ever found in Scotland, and the only one known to exist in 
that country bearing runes. The jewel itself is of early date, 
as I take it, at least as old as the eighth or ninth century. Its 
style and workmanship (commonly called Carlovingian), whose 
rudiments go back to the fifth century, may be termed Scando- 
Keltic, or Anglo-Frankish, or Romance-British, being in fact 
common to the high art of most European countries in the 
early Middle Ages. Being found on Scottish ground, this piece 
may well have been of Scottish manufacture, but may also have 
- come from afar and claim another origin.” But as yet nothing 


else like it has ever turned up “from afar,” and no other origin | 


can now be claimed for it. 


THE LATE J. DICK PEDDIE. 


E regret to announce the death of Mr. J. Dick Peddie, 
RS.A., which took place on Thursday, the 12th inst, 

at the age of sixty-seven years. His professional career shows 
a record of work accomplished which, the Scotsman says, well 
entitles him to live in the memory of his fellow-countrymen. 
His father, the late James Peddie, W.S, of the firm of Messrs. 
J. and A. Peddie & Ivory, destined him at first for the legal 
profession. Therefore, on completing his education at the 
Edinburgh University, he spent five years in the study of the 
law before his natural taste for art asserted itself. Devoting 
himself then to the study of architecture with all the energy 
and industry of which he was capable, he quickly raised himself 
to a foremost place in the profession, and before his term of 
pupilage had expired he distinguished himself by defeating the 
best Scottish architects who sent in competitive designs for the 
building of Queen Street Hall. This was his first important 
work, and was soon followed by many others in different parts 
of Scotland. Cockburn Street, Edinburgh, the construction of 
which swept away a labyrinth of ugly buildings penetrated by 
foul and narrow closes, was built from his designs ; and among 


his other notable works (designed by himself or in conjunction 
with his partner, Mr. C. G. H. Kinnear) were the University 
Club, Edinburgh; -the telling-room of the Royal Bank in 
Edinburgh; the Scottish Provident Institution’s Office, Edin- 
burgh ; St. Cuthbert’s Poorhouse; Chalmers Hospital; the 
Morgan Hospital, Dundee; the City of Glasgow Insurance 
Office, Glasgow; the public buildings at Aberdeen ; the Sheriff 
Courthouse, Greenock ; and the Royal Bank, Glasgow. 

For many years his designs were a feature of the annual 
exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, his connection with 
which body dates from the year 1868, when he was elected an 
Associate. Two years later he became an Academician. His 
diploma work which hangs in the Council-room of the Academy 
is an exceedingly interesting design for the treatment of the 
Waverley Market area, which at that time was attracting a 
good deal of attention. Mr. Peddie’s idea was to erect upon it 
a two-storey building of the nature of a bazaar, with an open 
court in the centre and a promenade on its four sides, on the 
level of Princes’ Street—the design also showing a handsome 
hotel on the east side of the railway steps. In the following 
year he showed in the Academy a suggestion for the improve- . 
ment of Edinburgh, in the shape of a winter garden at the: 
extreme west end of Princes’ Street Gardens, with the Ross. 
Fountain in front of it; and at the time when the Princes» 
Street Gardens were acquired by the city and improvement 
schemes were in the air, Mr. Dick Peddie exhibited a drawing 
showing the south side of the street attractively laid out as a 
terrace, with statuary and other ornamental features. For six 
years, 1870-76, Mr. Dick Peddie acted as secretary of the 
Academy ; and as chairman of the recent committee that pre- 
pared the proposed supplementary charter, his business qualifi- 
cations were freely placed at the disposal of the Academy. He 
served the citizens of Edinburgh for three years as a member 
of the School Board, when he strongly advocated undenomi- 
national teaching in the schools, and as amember of its Council 
he has also taken an active interest in the government of the 
University. 

It was, however, in respect of his attitude on the Church 
question that Mr. Dick Peddie was best known in more recent» 
years. He entered Parliament as member for the Kilmarnock. 
Burghs in 1880, and lost no time in bringing forward his- 
Disestablishment resolution, of which he continued regularly to» 
give notice on the first day of every session. He was always 
unfortunate, however, with the ballot, and the resolution never- 
cametoa discussion. Outside of Parliament he kept up a per- 
sistent agitation, commencing in December 1881 a series of: 
meetings in favour of Disestablishment which were held in all 
the large towns in the country. In June 1884 he suffered av. 
severe disappointment when Mr, Arthur Elliot’s motion dealing. 
with the assessments was taken up before his, and in the » 
following year he exchanged his resolution for a Bill which 
created some sensation at the time. It was laid on the table: ; 
of the House and read a first time, but it never came to a 
division. He was defeated at the general election of 1885... 
chiefly, it was maintained by his friends, from the fact that he 
was not in the country when the contest took place, Business. 
at that time took him on a voyage round the world, and on the 
way he sustained a severe loss through the death of his wife—a- 
loss which affected him so deeply that he had not the heart to 
court Parliamentary honours again. On his return he inte- 
rested himself largely in uniting into one body the Liberation . 
Council for Scotland—a branch of the Liberation Society in 
England—the Disestablishment Association and the Religious 
Equality Association, a work which he accomplished in 1886. ; 
Mr. Dick Peddie was a man of remarkable business capacity. 
He combined great industry and energy with quickness of 
perception. He rapidly saw the leading points of any business 
matter, and when his mind was made up he stated his views:- 
with clearness and decision. He was particularly good at 
figures, and could make a financial statement to a meeting in a... 
way which enabled all present to understand a complicated 
balance-sheet. He was a man of strict integrity and strength 
of character, a warm and true friend, always willing to take any - 
personal trouble to assist younger men who sought him for 
advice. His uniformly kind and upright character made his 
own friends warmly attached to him, while to a wide circle of 
relations he was one on whom they always relied for counsel 
and advice. 


TESSERA. 


Eecentricities of James Barry, R.A. 


Boe imagined he was mortifying the world when he- 

despised its customs, and society when he ceased to 
mingle in its pleasures and partake of its enjoyments. An. 
utter contempt for appearance Barry had in common with many, 
others ; his clothes or his furniture were in no way regarded by- 
him, more than that the first served as covering for h’s body, 
and his chairs, tables and bed might be of any fashion, so long: 
as they served to eat, sit, or sleep on. Of his bed an anecdote 
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is told, that when Valentine Green called upon him, the doors 
of a closet that contained it by some chance flew open and 
exhibited a nest in which the colour of the sheets, blankets and 
coverlid were (to use a term of art) “toned down” to a hue 
from which their original colour could hardly be guessed at. 
Barry, who well knew the character and habits of Green to be 
the antipodes of his own, made light of the discovery by 
observing, ‘Ay, that’s my bed; it has not been made these 
five years.” There was a time, when Barry gave his lectures 
at the Royal Academy, that his apparel was suited to the 
dignity of his office, and in addition to a pompadour coloured 
coat and waistcoat, a bag and sword were appended. Not so 
after his occupation of professor was gone, when his dress 
might truly be said to be more for ease than-elegance. His 
tailor was always thrown into the greatest perplexity on taking 
home any part of his dress. It was in vain that he looked 
round for table, stool or chair on which to place his bundle ; 
dust or cobwebs covered all; and it was only by putting his 
foot upon a chair he could untie the handkerchief upon his 
knee, and so hand the articles it contained to his employer ; 
and though pained to see the way in which they were handled, 
he consoled himself that they were out of his charge, and by 
him delivered clean and in good plight. Trying them on was 
the work of a moment; and if they allowed scope for action in 
all his movements, or, in other words, if they fitted like a shirt, 
it was all Barry required. A very ludicrous circumstance took 
place on his first wearing a wig, which, when brought home, 
fitted to his mind, only that, as he thought, it covered his ears 
too much, and would in a degree prevent his hearing. The 
purveyor of wigs was of a different opinion, and said that in time 
he would be used to it and would feel no inconvenience from 
it. Notso thought Barry, who desired that he would cut off 
the superfluous hair. Surprise, distress and astonishment, not 
unmixed with anger, followed in quick succession through the 
barber’s mind, and kept him for a moment dumb ; but when 
recovered from the shock his ingenuity and talents as a work- 
man had received the language of expostulation and remon- 
strance, amounting to refusal, fell from the lips of the indignant 
artificer. “Have you a pair of scissors?” angrily inquired 
Barry. The fact was not to be denied—a workman, and 
without his tools, would have been asolecism in the profession, 
equally unpardonable with spoiling a wig—so, with a shrug and 
grimace that would not have disgraced the feature and action 
of the most eloquent peruke-maker in France, the scissors were 
handed to the impatient painter, who, saws remorse or pity, 
severed the encumbering locks and freed his ears from all 
impediment, ejaculating, with a triumphant expression, “ There ! 
now it will do well enough.” If Barry was not nice in his attire, 
he was not more particular in his diet, as may be inferred from the 
following anecdote. His ordinary dining-place was at a cook- 
shop in Wardour Street, and his breakfast was supplied from a 
public-house, where that meal was prepared at an early hour 
for bricklayers, or labourers of any kind, at threepence per 
head. This accommodation went on for some time, and with 
the blocked-up windows and dilapidated state of Barry’s house, 
the price, and the common delphware in which the meal was 
brought, were in perfect keeping, till some officious busybody, 
who knew the character cf the painter and the situation he held 
as a professor and member of the Royal Academy, informed the 
publican of the important fact, and a new course of treatment 
was adopted. The next day a japanned tea-tray, china plate 
and basin, gave token of the change which had taken place in 
the landlord’s opinion of his customer’s station in life. A 
Royal Academician to be served on delph—good manners and 
good management forbade it.. Barry, though not much given 
to remark subjects of ordinary matters was, however, struck 
with the change and the appearance his breakfast now made, 
and gruffly inquiring what all this meant, was answered with 
many apologies and excuses—had they known he was a Royal 
Academician they would have been more attentive, taken 
better care, &c, “ What is your charge?” growled Barry. 
“‘ Sixpence, if you please, sir,” was the reply. ‘Then take it 
back and bring it as before, or not at all.” 


Position of Sculpture. 


A sculptor should always give consideration to the situation 
his work is to occupy. The elevation above the eye; the dis- 
tance from which it is to be viewed ; the quality of the light it 
will receive ; whether it is to be seen against the sky, or to have 
a background of buildings, trees, or other objects likely to 
interfere with the contour or outline of his design, are all 
matters of the greatest moment. Many a work of fair merit 
has been ruined in its effect, to the great distress and injury of 
the artist, from his not having been made accurately acquainted 
with its proposed site. The condensation of his masses, or the 
distinction of the limbs, to show action, should always depend 
upon these conditions ; and no sculptor should, if he can pos- 
sibly avoid it, trust to the chapter of accidents in this respect. 
The little more or the little less of skilful treatment, with 
reference to its proposed situation, of a statue or group 
intended for public exhibition, may make or mar the fame and 


future prospects of an artist. The painter seldom, if ever, so 
entirely labours under the same disadvantage from which the 
sculptor may suffer irreparable injury. His picture may be 


badly placed ; too high or too low to be well seen; or may 


receive too much or too little light. But the remedy is com- 
paratively easy. His work does not depend upon situation for 
one of the most important elements of art—namely, chiaroscuro. 
It carries with it wherever it goes the light and shadow he 
intended it to have, and no accident of place can destroy that 
arrangement. It is not so with the sculptor’s work. Without 
refining too much, and supposing that he calculates as care- 
fully as the painter the details of chiaroscuro, he may naturally 
require for the proper effect of his work certain general condi- 
tions of light and shadow. But every change of place or 
movement of the light alters the effect upon which, it may be, 
the expression of his statue depends. Nor can he, for artistical 
purposes, introduce or invent shadows, as the professor of the 
sister art may, and frequently does.. There can be no dark 
masses produced for pictorial effect by substances, be they 
clouds or anything else, that cannot be seen; or by ‘ coming 
events” that “cast their shadows before.” With the sculptor 
all must be real and honest.. The shadows of his work must 
be made by the forms themselves. Every sculptor of expe- 
rience knows the great advantage to be derived from working 
upon his statue or relievo z# sz¢z—that is, in its proper situa- 
tion. It is evident it was a practice of the ancient Greeks 
whenever it could be adopted ; and there are instances of con- 
ventional treatment, and of certain liberties being taken that 
the sculpture should have the desired effect when seen from a 
distance. 
Wyatville’s Work at Windsor. 

One of the first acts of Parliament, after the accession of 
George IV., was the projection of great alterations and improve- 
ments in the magnificent castle-palace at Windsor. For this 
purpose it was agreed that the three attached architects to the 
Board of Works, Messrs. Soane, Nash & Smirke, with Mr. 
Jeffry Wyatt, should be directed to make plans, drawings and 
estimates. The sum of 300,000/ had been voted by Parliament 
towards the expenses of these improvements, and a commission 
of eight noblemen and gentlemen, members of the administra- 
tion and of the opposition, were appointed to advise as to the 
works and expenditure of the money. Among these ‘ Commis- 


sioners” were the Earl of Aberdeen, president of the Society of - 


Antiquaries, and Sir Charles Long (subsequently Lord Farn- 
borough), a distinguished Fellow of that institution: both men 
of refined taste in the higher departments of art. In May 1824 
the respective architects above named (with the exception of 
Mr. Soane), submitted their drawings to the Commissioners, 
when the designs of Mr. Jeffry Wyatt were approved of and 
accepted, The Commissioners next visited Windsor; the 
plan of operations was settled, and on August 12, 1824, the 
birthday of George IV., the first stone was laid by the King, it 
being part of the foundation of the new gateway on the 
southern side of the Great Quadrangle, and thenceforth named 
George IV.’s Gateway. On this occasion the architect received 
the Royal authority for changing his name to Wyatville ; not 
merely as a personal compliment, but for the purpose of dis- 
tinguishing and separating the Wyatt of that reign from his 
uncle, Mr. James Wyatt, whose share in the architectural works 
at Windsor, during the reign of George III., was an important 
one. Furthermore, George IV. suggested and conferred 
the additional armorial quartering to the architect’s family 
arms of a view of George IV.’s Gateway, with the word 
Windsor as a motto, Without the aid of plans and views of 
the buildings, it is impossible to convey to the reader any clear 
idea of Windsor Castle at the time that Mr. Wyatville com- 
menced his improvements in 1824, and at the period of their 
recent completion. It may be sufficient to mention that the 
alterations and additions made in the castle buildings, from 
the commencement of the Tudor dynasty to the year 1824, 
were not only inharmonious with the castellated character of 
the older works, but were generally tasteless in design and 
slight and bad in execution. Hence the whole of the latter 
class were taken down, when the whole of the main timbers 
were found to be decayed. New floors and ceilings, with new 
partition walls, were necessary; and to improve the exterior 
effect of the elevations each wall was raised several feet and 
finished with bold embattled parapets.. The angular and inter- 
mediate towers were also augmented in height, and each 
crowned with a machicolated summit. The chimney-shafts 
were formed into stone clusters, and made to assume the 
shapes of turrets. Around the south and east sides of the 
interior of the Great Quadrangle was erected a spacious corridor, 
550 feet in length, connected with and forming grand and con- 
venient approaches to the chief suites of apartments which 
belong to those parts of the castle. The works proceeded 
with such rapidity (the architect devoting the whole of his 
time to the vast undertaking) that on December 9, 1828, the 
King’s private apartments were completed and His Majesty 
removed from his rural retreat, a superbly embellished cottage 
in the Great Park, and formally took possession of the castle. 
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The next public act of the King was to confer the honour of 
knighthood on his architect, who also was permitted to take up 
his residence in a commanding tower in the middle ward, at 
the west end of the north terrace. The progress of the 
repairs was rather expedited than stayed by the King having 
taken up his residence at the castle. The decayed and 
dangerous state of the building had, however, occasioned an 
expenditure much beyond the original estimates ; indeed, at 
Midsummer 1830 the cost appeared to have been nearly 
doubled. Application was accordingly made to Parliament for 
further advances ; when, opposition being raised in the House 
of Commons, a committee was appointed to investigate the 
castle works and the probable amount of money requisite for 
their completion. The committee at length ordered works to 
be undertaken to the estimated amount of 148,796/7, to be 
advanced at the rate of 50,0007. per annum. This grant was 
made exclusively for the architect’s department, independent 
of the upholsterer, decorator and other artisans. It has been 
well observed, “‘so completely has Sir Jeffry made the castle 
his own, that nobody else can distinguish between what belongs 
to himself and his predecessors.” The style of the building is 
old, while the material is new, and the harmony of parts is so 
complete as to form a whole of almost inexpressible massive- 
mess and grandeur. Von Raumer, on his visit in 1833, found 
Windsor far exceeding his expectations, and making a greater 
impression on him than all the other castles he had ever seen 
put together. ‘This is high praise,” says the Literary World, 
“from a native of Germany, where feudalism has left so many 
stately monuments of its frowning glory.” King George IV., 
with the intention of consummating the truly regal labour and 
in strict princely state commanded Sir Jeffry Wyatville to 
publish an account of his great work. Sir Jeffry had made 
much progress in his task, he having expended 3,000/, upon 
drawings. George IV. promised to send a copy of Sir Jeffry’s 
work to every sovereign in Europe; but, with the exception of 
this patronage, Sir Jeffry, it is believed, although working at 
the Royal command, did not expect assistance of any kind. 
On one occasion, when surprise was expressed at such a con- 
dition, Sir, Jeffry replied, in the spirit and pride of art, “ The 
task is mine ; I am preparing my own monument.” 


The King’s Palace, Munich, 


The principal, or, indeed, only facade, namely, that forming 
the north side of the Max-Josephs-Platz, extends in a perfectly 
unbroken line for the length of 406 feet (English). It is 65 feet 
high, except in the centre, where the height is increased to 
95 feet by the addition of another order, for the extent of eleven 
windows, or somewhat more than half the length of the front, 
there being twenty-one windows or apertures in each of the 
other storeys. So far there are the elements of grandeur— 
length, continuity, loftiness; and when is added to these 
massiveness, both with regard to the relative proportion of solid 
and void, and that arising from the character of the style em- 
ployed, namely, the older Florentine, it will be taken for granted 
that it is not at all deficient in greatness of character and the 
qualities allied to it. Nevertheless the spectator is dissatisfied, 
less for what it is than for what it is not. Scarcely any preten- 
sion whatever is made to originality ; the whole is too direct 
and close an imitation of the Palazzo Pitti; the character also 
is palpably borrowed and assumed, with this additional draw- 
back of being altogether exotic, and not at all in unison with 
anything else. As a monument, the original is a highly interest- 
ing and impressive work of architecture; as a study, most 
yaluable ; as a model, most unfit—that is, for a palace in the 
nineteenth century. Recourse might have been had to the 
same style, but it ought to have been differently treated—in 
many respects considerably modified ; and required a livelier 
and more captivating expression imparted to it. Instead of 
this, the physiognomy given to the edifice is by far too repulsive 
and stern ; simplicity has been carried to severity, uniformity 
pushed to monotony, and to the exclusion of play or contrast of 
any kind. Moreover, its close general resemblance to the 
Palazzo Pitti is apt to provoke a disadvantageous comparison, 
because after all it falls considerably short of that edifice in its 
mass, at the same time that it is deficient in the powerful con- 
trast produced in the other by the greater solidity there of the 
lower part. Architectural duplicates are not to be approved, 
more especially when an opportunity offers for a masterly and 
original production. Such opportunities are far too precious to 
be negligently thrown away, and ought to be turned to 
account by creating something that shall carry art onward, 
and, if possible, give it a new and invigorating impulse. 
These objections are no way diminished when it is dis- 
covered that instead of the facade preparing a visitor for the 
interior, it is quite in opposition to it, the decorations throughout 
the latter, both architectural and pictorial, being scrupulously, 
not to say affectedly, Grecian both in style and character. By 
Wiegmann, Klenze has been reproached with inconsistency for 
having in the Glyptotheca employed vaulted ceilings and other 
forms of Roman architecture within a building externally pro- 
fessing to be purely Grecian; this, perhaps, savours rather of 


hypercriticism. But in the palace there is a positive clashing 
of opposites, because, though the apartments are in every other 
respect perfectly Greek in style and taste, their circular-headed 
windows contradict it, and disagreeably remind the spectator 
of the still more decided difference between the taste of the 
exterior and that of the interior. This, however, is a trivial 
blemish compared with one very serious and pervading defect, 
namely, that of the plan altogether, which, so far from presenting 
any kind of beauty, any originality, contrivance, variety, con- 
trast or play is exceedingly commonplace and monotonous, and 
is inconvenient withal, as can well be imagined. It is divided 
on each floor into two enfilades of rooms, all rectangular, either 
square or oblong, without any intermediate communication, 
except one part, where there is a narrow passage for domestics. 
As far as arrangement goes, not the slightest attempt has been 
made at effect. Not only are the principal rooms nearly of the 
same form, but nearly all are of the same size, and so disposed 
as to occasion inconvenience, and exclude effect also, This 
will hardly be disputed when we say that the centre of the 
enfilade in the front of the building divides into a series of small 
rooms, having only a single window each, and, being appro- 
priated as the king’s and queen’s bedrooms, dressing-rooms, 
&c., entirely cut off all communication between those on either 
side of them. Thus, so far from any climax being produced, all 
sort of focus and centralisation is destroyed, and the parts are 
disunited and scattered. In fact, the whole of this floor can be 
considered as consisting only of private apartments, notwith- 
standing that both on the king’s and queen’s side there is a 
throne-room preceded by two or three antechambers. With 
the exception of the rooms at either extremity of the frent, all 
the others must be inaccessible to those whose position does 
not give them the privilege of passing and repassing as there 
may be occasion of doing. 


Thirteenth-Century Buildings. 


Form never shackled those architects who, in the thirteenth 
century, erected that vast number of churches, palaces, 
chateaux, and civil and military edifices; yet the least frag- 
ment of a structure of that period indicates its origin—is 
stamped with the seal of its time. It is impossible to separate 
the form of the architecture of the thirteenth century from its 
structure, as in the vegetable and the animal kingdom there is 
not a form or a process that is not produced by a necessity of 
the organism. A Roman building may be stripped of ail its 
decorations or deprived of its external form without prejudice 
to the construction ; or, as has been the case with the Pantheon 
at Rome, for example, a Roman edifice may be clothed with a 
form that has no necessary or ultimate connection with the 
structure. It is impossible to remove decorative forms from an 
edifice of the thirteenth century, or attach any to it, without 
detriment to its solidity—its organism. This principle, which 
is easy to understand, and which any one may verify. by 
examining that architecture with some care, proves to us that, 
in spite of its complicated appearance, the art of the thirteenth 
century is of such a character as to adapt itself to the require- 
ments of the construction and those of external form. 


Foundation-Wells in India. 


Piling for the foundation of buildings appears to be entirely 
unknown in Hindostan. The ordinary mode for securing a 
foundation, where the superstratum is tenacious and rests upon 
loose sand, is to dig a well until water is reached ; a curb of 
timber is then placed, and upon it a cylinder of brick, 7} feet 
exterior and 3} feet interior diameter, is built to the height of 
3 or 4 feet above the ground. As soon as the masonry has 
hardened sufficiently, the well-sinker fixes a plumb-line to the 
top of the cylinder as a guide, and descends withinside, carry- 
ing an instrument called a “ Phaora, or Mamooti,” somewhat 
similar in shape to a hoe; with this he excavates the earth 
until the water is too deep ; he then commences the use of the 
“ Tham,” which resembles the ‘ Phaora” in shape, but is about 
36 inches long and 27 inches wide, and is suspended to a cord 
passing over a pulley above the cylinder. Upon this instrument 
the well-sinker descends, and, diving into the water, excavates 
with the “Jham” the soft earth under the sides of the curb, 
and is at intervals drawn up with the instrument. The cylinder 
descends gradually from 6 inches to 2} feet per day, as the 
earth is withdrawn from beneath it, and relays of workmen 
keep it constantly going, lest the sand should settle around it 
and cause it to hang up. The natives are very expert in this 
operation, and not unfrequently remain under water more than 
a minute atatime. The cylinders have been sunk as deep as 
40 feet, but with extreme labour. A series of these wells being 
sunk at intervals of 1 foot between them, they are filled with a 
grouting of lime and rubble-stone, and separately arched over ; 
arches are then thrown transversely from the centre of each 
parallel pair, and another set of arches turned over the 
adjacent wells longitudinally ; the whole is then covered with 
masonry, and the pier or other. building raised upon it. Such 
foundations are found to ‘answer perfectly in situations where 
almost any other kind would be washed away. ik 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir is commonly concluded by people in this country that 
there is little use in having recourse to an architect unless 
when important works are to be undertaken, and in con- 
sequence the suburbs of London and provincial towns are 
covered with the flashy structures of the jerry-builder. The 
“Book about Houses,” by Mr. Ernest NEwTon (Mr. B. T. 
BaTsFoRD), ought to be enough to remove any fallacy of that 
kind. Here we find an architect possessed of genuine 
artistic power, and who was trained in the best school, z.e. 
Mr. NorMAN SHAw’s Office, who is satisfied when exerting 
his skill on houses that cost from 1,400/, to 2,000/. Not 
one of the ten houses shown in the book bears any sign of 
the design being got out without the expenditure of thought. 
Evidently Mr. Newron does not believe that only expensive 
mansions should be able to afford delight to any one who 
looks on them, and it is surprising how much picturesque- 
ness he ensures for a moderate outlay. Houses of the kind 
should satisfy refined people, and the influence of them 
must be beneficial to the inmates, There is as much 
accommodation as the jerry-builder could furnish, and all 
paits are better. As we have said ten houses are repre- 
sented, front and garden views being given in each case ; 
plans are also furnished. The plates are reproductions of 


» 


-photographs, and therefore the common objection about 
» the difference between designs and executed works does not 


plied.” 


rc 


apply to the houses. Mr. NEwTon says he does not claim 
to have devised anything that is novel, but any one who 


- compares his houses with those seen on all sides will say 


that houses of the kind are nct common in England. We 


“hope more young architects will endeavour to do good in a 
- similar way. 
--architecture among people of limited means than to pine in 
- offices waiting for palaces, cathedrals and public buildings 
- which may never come. 


It is far more satisfactory to aid in spreading 


THE vote of 60,000 francs by the Municipal Council of 
Paris for the purchase of the Baur collection for the Musée 
Carnavalet was well advised. For that. sum the city has 
acquired no less than 140 paintings, besides numerous 
engravings, drawings, plans and models. It is not to be 
supposed that they are all works which would serve for the 
Louvre. ‘Their value is derived from their connection with 
the history of Paris, and it isan advantage to have con- 
temporary representations of events which occurred in days 
when photography did not exist, even if the figures are 
sometimes suggestive of wooden dolls. Some of the pictures 
relate to the League of the sixteenth century. In one is 
depicted the saturnalia at the parvis of Notre Dame. There 


are several views of oJd Paris which are of historical interest. | 


The collection will fitly find a place in a museum which 
already was invaluable to French archzologists and other 
students of the history of Paris. 


THE books on railways by Mr. W. M. AcworTx appear 
with amazing rapidity. The latest, called ‘The Railways 
and the Traders” (JoHn Murray), suggests the reason for 
so much haste, since the author confesses that he writes to 
order, saying :—‘‘ When, therefore, it was suggested to me 
seme months back, on behalf of the Railway Companies’ 
Association, that I should attempt a sketch of the railway 
rates question from the railway point of view, I gladly com- 
The work might be inspired by the ‘ Historic 
Doubts respecting Napoleon Buonaparte.” Throughout the 
country manufacturers and traders have been complaining 
of the losses arising to them from railway companies, and 
if the Commission was opened for a year or two, enough 
complaints would be forthcoming. Every builder of 


. standing could speak of the difficulties arising from the 


delay of materials, Yet it appears all this is a delusion. 
The style of argument employed for the public instruction 
is more amusing than WHATELy’s. Here are samples 
In Germany new termini and stations are erected further 
from a town than the old buildings ; therefore English rail- 
way charges are cheap. The English classification of goods 
is irrational, but traders are expected to be satisfied with 
such considerations as the following :—‘‘A shopkeeper 
must adapt the course of his business to his customers as a 
whole ; he cannot make a reduction to one because the 
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brightness of the plate-glass front had no attraction for him, 
to another because he carries off his parcel under his arm, 
&c.” The cause must be weak which cannot be supported 
more reasonably. The book itself might be taken to suggest 
the reasons of many of the defects in the English railway 
system. It is far more costly than is necessary. A shilling 
pamphlet would be of more general service if the case of 
the companies were presented in a way that would appeal 
to men of business. With all the expense the volume is 
not convincing, and it may be said with equal truth that 
much of the outlay on English railways produces no cor- 
responding advantages. 


THE Société Nationale des Beaux-Arts, over which 
M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES presides in succession to the 
late M. MEIssonier, have arrived at a decision which 
cannot fail to advance the union of the crafts and arts in 
France. At the exhibition which is to be opened in May 
objets dart, or in other words examples of enamelling, 
goldsmith’s work, metal work, glass, pottery, woodwork, &c., 
will be admitted on the same footing as paintings and 
sculpture. ‘This is nothing less than a revolution in exhibi- 
tions, and of course the rival society’s show in the Salon 
must appear antiquated if compared with that. of the 
Champ de Mars. The change will be advantageous for 
artists, for henceforth it will be evident that a painter or 
sculptor will not lose caste by designing for manufacturers. 
A great sculptor like Barve will not be scorned by men 
who were not competent to be his assistants because he was 
considered to be an aid in the production of paper weights. 
The painters have had a long innings, and have induced 
many people to believe that in pictures alone the highest 
art is to be found. It may be discovered before long that 
examples by them which have cost large sums do not rank 
as high, considered as works of art, as many things which are 
considered to be mere trifles. 


It is proposed by Mr. RatpH NevILt, F.S.A., to bring 
out a second series of “ Old Cottage and Domestic Archi- 
tecture.” The subjects for the first volume were derived 
from Surrey ; those in the forthcoming volume will re- 
present ‘‘the Parliamentary division of Stroud, or Mid- 
Gloucestershire.” From Mr. NerviIL1’s success with the 
Surrey volume, it may be assumed that many subscribers 
will be glad to obtain his forthcoming work. From the 
care taken in the selection of the subjects, the two books 
will have interest for many besides architects. Subscrip- 
tions will be received at the author’s office. 


Tue vendors of old books on the Paris quays are 
numerous enough to form a body that can claim attention 
from the authorities. The grievance at the present time 
relates to the hours during which the boxes that are known 
to students throughout the world can remain on the wall. 
Books however light in style form a heavy parcel, and the 
women who are employed to drag the trucks containing the 
boxes to and from the quays have no easy task. The 
dealers are not solicitous about the strain on human muscles 
which the carriage involves, but they grumble at the cost. 
Owing to the cheapness of new books their trade is not so 
profitable as previously, and the.daily journeys of a volume 
may in time cost more than is asked for it. The dealers, 
therefore, ask why their boxes are not allowed to remain by 
night as by day in the positions assigned to them? ‘A sum 
of at least 45 francs has to be paid yearly to the municipality, 
and that rent, it is considered, should include continuous 
possession for the year. The boxes would have to be 
secured to the walls, but no injury to the masonry need 
arise. Thieves would not be likely to break open the boxes, 
especially as a policeman could see nearly the whole of the 
property from one position. Academicians and other 
bibliophiles of importance are supporting the dealers, dnd it 
may be assumed the proposed arrangement will be sanc- 
tioned. It isa pity a similar experiment is not made on 
the Thames Embankment, for in that way the desolation of 
the roadway would be soon removed. Those quays in Paris 
where the dougucnistes are not found are so quiet that poets 
go there to imagine they are in solitude, and they find verses 
can be made without interruption. 
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New TURKISH BATHS, GT Moor STREET, BOLTON. 
Mess'S STONES & GRADWELL, Architects 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
HOLLAND HOUSE, KENSINGTON. 


NO. 342,—SOUTH FRONT. NO. 343._ EAST FRONT, 
NO. 344._SOUTH FRONT. 


TURKISH BATHS, BLACKBURN AND BOLTON, 


E this week give views of Turkish baths at present 
in course of erection, one in Richmond Terrace, 
Blackburn,-and the other in Great Moor Street, Bolton. 
The front of buildings, in both cases, will be of deep red 
brick, with buff terra-cotta dressings, from Messrs. CLARK 
& Rea, Wrexham, for the Blackburn building, and from 
Burmantofts Company, Leeds, for the Bolton one. The in- 
ternal arrangements are on the most approved plan, and 
the various bath-rooms, hot-rooms, &c., will be fitted up in 
the best possible manner. Both baths are being built for 
limited companies. The architects are Messrs. STONES & 
GRADWELL, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


HE report of the Trustees of the National Gallery for 1890 
has appeared. The year was signalised by the purchase 
of three famous pictures from the Earl of Radnor for 55,000/., 
of which sum Her Majesty’s Government provided 25,000/., and 
three private gentlemen—Lord Rothschild, Sir Edward Guin- 
ness (now Lord Iveagh) and Mr. Charles Cotes—subscribed 
10,000/. apiece. These three pictures, namely, Ze Ambassadors, 
by Hans Holbein the Younger; the Portratt of the Spanish 
Admiral Pulido-Pareja, by Velasquez ; and the Portrazt of an 
ftalian Nobleman, by Moroni, are temporarily placed on 
screens in Room No. VI. at the Gallery. A description .is 
given of the works, and it is said that the quaint-looking object 
in the portrait-group by Holbein was “discovered some years 
ago to be the distorted representation of a human skull.” No 
attempt is made at identifying the figures. 

There were eight pictures purchased during the year out of 
a parliamentary grant in aid. Two—TZzhe Origin of the Milky 

Way, by Tintoretto, and Un/fathfulness, by Paul Veronese— 
were obtained from the Earl of Darnley for 2,5c0/, Another 
picture acquired in the same way was the Ecce Homo, ascribed 
to Giovanni Bellini, which cost 535/. tos. at the sale of the 
Perkins Collection. Another work from the Perkins Collection 
was a portrait ofa young man by Bernardino Licinio, for which 
he trustees paid 288/. 155. The portraits of Jan Van Hens- 
-beeck and his wife, by G. Donck, a Dutch artist of the seven- 
‘teenth century, cost 1667. A Winter Scene, by Jan Beer- 
straaten, cost 75/., and 77%e Village Cobbler, by Jan Victors, 73/. 
For a View im Rome, by Claude, 175/. was paid. 

The Lewis Fund supplied the 130/. paid for Landscape 
with Figures and Cattle, by Thomas Barker; the Marriage of 
the Virgin, a small work by an artist of the Sienese school, 
was purchased for 70/. out of the Clarke Bequest. The total 
‘purchases amounted to 58,740/. 5s, for which thirteen pictures 
were obtained. The last instalment of the purchase-money for 
Reynolds’s Countess of Albemarle having been paid, the picture 
now belongs to the nation. 

The presentations were not numerous. A Portrait of Miss 
Caroline Fry (afterwards Mrs. William Wilson), by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, was bequeathed to the Gallery by Mr. William 
Wilson ; the Portrait of Girolamo Savonarola, by a painter of 
the Florentine school], was presented by Dr. William Radford ; 
and the Portratt of a Man, by Juan Bautista del Mazo Mar- 
tinez, was presented by Mr. C. H. Crompton-Roberts. The 
Duke of Norfolk has again lent the Portract of Christina of 
Denmark, by Holbein. 

The report states that of the three collections of Turner’s 
«drawings and sketches available for loan to provincial and other 
-institutions—Collection No, 1, having been returned by the 

Corporation of Sheffield, has been lent to the Corporation Art 
-Gallery at Warrington ; Collection No. 2, having been returned 
from the Municipal Art Gallery at Leeds, has been lent to the 
‘Mappin Art Gallery at Sheffield; Collection No. 3, having 
-been returned from the Royal National Gallery of Ireland, is at 
, present deposited in the National Gallery of London. A small 
genre picture by Andrew Geddes, entitled Dul/ Reading (No. 
355), has been lent to the Scottish National Portrait Gallery, 
‘Edinburgh. Eight oil-paintings of the modern British school, 
dent in 1884 to the Corporation Art Gallery at Warrington, 
were sent up to the National Gallery last year to be cleaned 
and glazed. They have since been returned, with one exception, 


viz. No. 541, Venice: Noon, from the Canal of St. Mark, by 
Turner, which has been retained at the National Gallery. 

There is also reference to the proposal of Mr. Henry Tate, 
of Park Hill, Streatham Common. It will be remembered that 
early in the year he offered to present to the National Gallery 
his large and valuable collection of modern pictures on the 
following conditions :—1. That a room or rooms should be 
devoted exclusively to the reception of the pictures. 2. That 
such room or rooms should be provided or erected within two, 
or at most three years from the date of the acceptance of the 
gift. 3. That the pictures when hung in the Gallery should be 
called ‘The Tate Collection.” 

In communicating this offer to the Treasury the trustees 
and director stated that, although it had not been customary of 
late years to accept the individual works of living painters when 
offered for presentation to the Gallery, the munificent nature of 
Mr. Tate’s proposed gift (the approximate pecuniary value of 
which had been estimated at 75,000/.), comprising as it did 
many important examples of the modern British School, left 
the trustees no-alternative but to accept the proposal, provided 
that Her. Majesty’s Government enabled it to comply with the 
conditions prescribed by the owner. It was pointed out that a 
structural extension of the National Gallery was absolutely 
necessary not only for the accommodation of Mr. Tate’s 
pictures, but because the present limited area of the building 
was insufficient, even for its present contents. 

In reply the Treasury expressed, on behalf of the Govern- 
ment and of the public generally, gratification at Mr. Tate’s 
generous offer. It was also admitted that an enlargement of 
the Gallery was advisable, but after much correspondence the 
Treasury suggested that Mr. Tate might be willing to hand 
over his collection to the Education Department. Mr. Tate 
declined, and the connection of the trustees with the proposal 
came to an end, 

In the last report of the trustees it was stated that the First 
Commissioner of Works had undertaken that the architectural 
character of the new National Portrait Gallery, to be erected at 
the rear of the National Gallery, should be consonant with that 
of the last-mentioned building. From an inspection of the 
sketch-plans and elevations of the proposed structure (which 
are by Mr. Ewan Christian) the trustees and director believe 
that this promise will be fulfilled, so far as the east front of the 
building is concerned, though it would seem that the north 
facade will be in a different style of design. A more serious 
and practical objection to the plan lies in the fact that the new 
Structure, from its close contiguity with the National Gallery, 
will necessarily block up the windows in, and thus render 
useless, several ground-floor rooms and passages in the north 
and east side of this building. It was also feared that a certain 
tower-like structure, which formed a conspicuous feature in the 
new design, would overshadow one or more of the skylights in 
exhibition rooms of the National Gallery. The trustees and 
director therefore put themselves into communication with Her 
Majesty’s Treasury, and called attention to these points. The 
result has been that, although the ground-floor rooms above- 
mentioned must, unfortunately, be sacrificed, the tower-like 
feature contemplated in the new design has been abandoned. 

The First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Works also inti- 
mated, in 1889, that inasmuch as ground acquired for the exten- 
sion of the National Gallery had been devoted to the site of 
the National Portrait Gallery, Her Majesty’s Government would, 
in the event of a necessity for an enlargement of the National 
Gallery, be prepared to remove St. George’s Barracks else- 
where. The crowded condition of many rooms in the Gallery, 
and the impossibility of maintaining a systematic classification 
of the pictures, unless further accommodation is provided for 
their reception, induce the trustees and director to hope that — 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury will not 
long delay the step foreshadowed in Mr. Plunket’s promise. 

In connection with this subject the trustees and director 
refrain from dilating on the great and irreparable loss which the 
collection might suffer from an outbreak of fire in any adjacent 
building, but recent casualties of that kind remind them of the 
danger to which the National Gallery must remain exposed 
while barrack buildings and warehouses filled with inflammable 
goods remain in contact with or proximity to the west wing of 
this structure. Against such a risk absolute isolation is really 
the only safeguard. 

The Gallery was visited during the year by 539,960 persons 
on the public days during the year, showing a daily average on 
such days (208 in number) of 2,595; on students’ days (Thurs- 
days and Fridays), 41,802 persons were admitted, paying fees 
amounting to 1,045/. Is., which shows an increase on the sum 
—994/. 11s.—received in 1889. The total number of students’ 
attendances on Thursdays.and Fridays was 24,300 ; 1,170 oil- 
colour copies of pictures were made, 558 from the works of 95 
old masters, and 612 from the works of 44 modern painters. 
During the year 17,317 catalogues were sold, 2,005 only being 
the shilling edition. 

The pictures by foreign or old masters were W. Van de 
Velde’s Calm at Sea (16), Greuze’s Girl with Apple (15), Head 
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of Girl (14), Vandyke’s Portrait of a Gentleman (14), Frans 
Hals’s Man's Portrait (13). The most favoured English works 
were Landseer’s Dignity and Impudence, Romney’s Parson's 
Daughters and Portrait of Lady Hamilton, Turner's Approach 
to Venice, Constable’s Gillingham Bridge, Reynolds's Kodinetta, 
&c, Five copies were made of Rossetti’s Azmuncéation, and 
four of his Beata Beatrix. 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE. 


T the monthly meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
i Scotland last week, Mr. Charles J. Guthrie, advocate, 
contributed a paper entitled ‘“‘ The House in which John Knox 
died identical with the House in the High Street called John 
Knox’s House.” Mr. Guthrie opened his paper by pointing out 
that, curiously enough, Knox’s birthplace, his burial-place, and 
the house which he last occupied had all, at one time or other, 
been the subject of controversy. The controversy as to his 
birthplace had been set at rest recently, he showed, by the 
discovery of Knox’s own statement in the “Registre des 
Bourgeois” of Geneva. The case was different, however, with 
the place of Knox’s burial and the house in which he died. 
These equally rested on undivided tradition, and in the absence 
of any improbability in the respective sites, or any reason why 
tradition should have handed down to us in either case the 
wrong site, the strongest reasons, amounting to certainty, must 
be produced in order to disprove either the one tradition or the 
other. Then, plunging into the heart of his subject, Mr. 
Guthrie said that the house in the High Street had been 
assailed by iconoclasts fiercer even than that ‘rascal multi- 
tude,” as Knox called them, whose indiscriminate zeal the 
Reformer sought in vain to check. Now, however, a new 
enemy had sat down in front of the house,and last month the 
plan of that campaign was lucidly presented in a paper read 
before the Society of Antiquaries by Dr. Miller. The author 
of that paper did not directly assert in it that he could prove 
that Knox never resided in the house which now bore his 
name, but he (Mr. Guthrie) observed that the newspapers 
which had dealt with the matter had assumed that to be his 
object, and he should discuss the matter on that footing. The 
material employed in “Dr. Miller’s paper had been familiar to 
him (Mr. Guthrie) ever since he went into the whole matter in 
1885. He had now given the views which it contained the 
respectful consideration which the contents of any paper read 


before that Society deserved ; and he should now state what - 


appeared to him the true result of these materials, and the 
reasons why he thought this new assault had left entirely un- 
touched the authenticity of the house popularly known as John 
Knox’s. He unhesitatingly asserted that the onus of proof, and 
a very heavy onus, lay on any one who asserted that Knox’s 
house had no title to the name. They had to overcome the 
enormous presumption which arose from the recorded accep- 
tance of the genuineness of the house since at least 1806, when 
the house was described as Knox’s in Stark’s “Picture of 
Edinburgh,” published in that year—and prior to that date 
there were no publications in which {they would expect to find 
the tradition mentioned. If so, thence arose another presump- 
tion, recognised in all systems of law because derived from 
common sense, that a tradition probable in itself, and reported 
so long ago as universally accepted, must be presumed to have 
come down from the time to which it related. Not only had 
this house been treated in all guide-books and histories written 
during this century as entitled to the name, but all the works 
dealing with the subject written by the most competent anti- 
quaries had equally admitted the justice of the claim. It was 
said that the only evidence in favour of the house was that of 
tradition. Let it be so. The same sneer would deprive 
us of Shakespeare’s birthplace at Stratford and of Bunyan’s 
cottage at Elstow; of half the articles which excited 
such intense interest in the Tudor, Stuart and Guelph 
exhibitions; and of a large number of the treasures in 
their own museum, including John Knox's pulpit and Jenny 
Geddes’s stool. The value of tradition was a question of 
circumstances ; and in the circumstances of the case they were 
now considering, he maintained that tradition was sufficient for 
the most intelligent belief. Here every circumstance accorded 
with the truth of the tradition—the fact that the house was 
admittedly in existence in Knox’s time; its proximity to St. 
Giles’s ; its prominent position; the nature of its ownership at 
the time, and its ample internal accommodation, both natural 
and necessary for a man who was in constant communication 
and intercourse with the greatest in the land, Scottish nobility 
and gentry and foreign ambassadors, all corresponded with 
what one would expect to find in John Knox’s house. But not 
only ought a tradition to accord with probability, to be of any 
value it must be reasonably continuous. In Edinburgh, during 
the 300 years which had elapsed since Knox’s death, a state- 
ment as to the locality of Knox’s house would inevitably be 
handed on from one generation to another down a line of unbroken 


interest and belief in the reformer and his work. Why that. 


statement should be made about the wrong house rather than 
the right he could not imagine. It was proposed to overcome 
this presumption partly by positive evidence derived from 
extant documents and partly by certain arguments founded on 
what it was suggested would probably happen. As to the 
positive evidence, it had been stated as if the documentary 
evidence as to where Knox lived in Edinburgh covered 
practically the whole period from his settling in Edinburgh 
in 1560 to his death in 31572. But the document which 
formed the foundation of the whole argument against the 
present house was dated April 8, 1563—nine years before the 
Reformer’s death—and was in no way inconsistent with 
John Knox’s subsequent residence in a different house from the 
one mentioned in it ; and the very latest of any of the writings 
relied on against his (Mr. Guthrie’s) view was of date March 4, 
1569. He wanted to emphasise this point, because, if he was 
stating it correctly, it resulted in the total failure of his 
opponents to achieve their object. After doing their very 
worst, they left three years and ten months up to November 24, 
1572, when Knox died, during which they were unable to 
adduce any proof whatever against the tradition that he 
resided in the house in question. He challenged their con- 
clusions as to the preceding period ; but he did so more as an 
antiquarian than from his interest in the existing house. 
Assuming all the views of his opponents about the years from 
1560 to 1563, or even to 13569, to be correct, if the last three, 
nearly four,- years were left untouched, there was sufficient for 
every lover of the house to identify in it the place where Knox 
spent the crowning years of his eventful career, and which 
witnessed the death of the greatest clergyman and the greatest 
statesman whom Scotland had yet produced. But, while no 
evidence was forthcoming relating to these latter years, four 
suggestions had been made to justify the belief—or rather, he 
should say, the impression, for they could never justify a 
belief—that Knox was not resident during these years in the 
present house. First, it was said that the titles of the house 
made no mention of Knox. This was the suggestion of a 
layman, which to any one skilled in title-deeds would only 


provoke a smile. One looked in titles for the names of pro- 


prietors, not tenants; and he knew neither evidence nor 
probability that Knox owned any part of the house in question. 
Second, it was alleged that the house belonged in Knox’s time 
to James Mosman, the goldsmith, and that the Town Council 
records contained no entries of payment of_rent to James 
Mosman. Neither they did; they did not contain pay- 
ment of rent after 1569 to James Mosman or to anybody 
else, for the very good reason that, as the Council 
records showed, Knox was getting in these later years 
a regular stipend, out of which he evidently paid his own house 
rent. Third, it was objected that the house was not referred to 
as John Knox’s in such works of last century as Hugo Arnot’s 
“ History of Edinburgh” or Maitland’s “ History of Edinburgh.” 
This argument ignored the point of view from which these 
works were written. Even a cursory perusal of them showed 
that their authors dealt with Knox only in his public capacity, 
and evinced neither interest in him nor knowledge of him in his. 
private life. Suggestion No. 4 was founded on the alleged 
recent origin of the tradition—it did not appear to be mentioned 
in any earlier printed work than Stark’s “ Picture of Edinburgh,” 
published in 1806. To be of any force, earlier works must be 
produced in which the tradition was absent, and where it would 
naturally have been expected to receive notice. None were 
put forward except Arnot’s and Maitland’s histories, neither of 
which were in point. But, second, in Stark’s book the tradition 
was dealt with as something well known to all and accepted by 
all; and it was somewhat singular, if the tradition were an 
invention referable to that period, that no one should have then 
made the discovery and exposed the fraud. They were told 
that at March 4, 1569, when the documentary evidence ended, 
Knox was inhabiting Robert Mowbray’s house, then in the 
possession of John Adamson and his wife, Bessy Otterbourne. 
According to Dr. Miller, that was a back tenement and, there- 
fore, out of public view and access, and almost necessarily 
badly lighted. What more natural than that Knox in his later 
and most honoured years, accustomed to entertain ambassadors 
and the lords of the congregation, accustomed to receive mes- 
sengers from the Court, should have been provided or should 
have provided himself with a house fronting the street and 
with apartments more spacious than any house behind 
could have contained? Then it appeared from the 
Town Council minutes dated 1568 and 1569, that not 
only was the house he inhabited during those years 
in bad repair, but that his landlord, John Adamson, and his. 
spouse were unwilling to put their house into proper repair for 
Knox’s accommudation. These facts made it still more pro- 
bable that Knox would remove from a house so dilapidated and 


so churlishly administered. Mr. Guthrie next proceeded to — 
argue in considerable detail that the very documents founded 


on by Dr. Miller threw grave doubts on his whole theory, even 
in reference to the earlier period from 1560 to March 4, 15695 
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and he thereafter indicated the reasons which existed, in his 
opinion, for believing that, at all events for a portion of that 
time, Knox resided in the house associated with his name. In 
coming to a right judgment on the whole matter, he afterwards 
said the construction of the house itself could not be put out of 
sight. It really contained two houses, one which was formerly 
entered by a stair with an opening opposite to the Fountain 
Well, and the other entering by an outside stair facing the 
High Street. It was not at all impossible that Knox might 
during part of the period have only inhabited one of these 
houses, both of which were now included in the present John 
Knox’s house; so that even if Dr. Miller’s front tenement had 
any existence, it would be sufficiently satisfied by applying the 
name to the portion of the house entering by the outside stair, 
leaving the back part as the portion actually inhabited hy Knox 
and his family. In conclusion, said Mr. Guthrie, the matter 
might be summed up thus:—The direct evidence adduced 
against the authenticity of the house had been shown to stop in 
1563, leaving nine years unaffected. The unfavourable infer- 
ences which were sought to be deduced from later documents 
had been restricted to 1569, leaving fully three years unaffected; 
while the suggestions tending to throw doubt on Knox’s resi- 
dence in the house during the three years and ten months 
subsequent to that date, had been shown to be devoid of weight. 
At the very worst, therefore, those interested in the authenticity 
of John Knox’s house were left with a period of between three 
or four years, during which not even a reasonable doubt of the 
accuracy of the hitherto universally-received tradition had been 
suggested. In regard to the prior period, all that has been 
proved was what no skilled person ever doubted, namely, that 
John Knox did not live in the house during the whole period. 
Recalling the controversy of 1849, when the removal of the 
house was demanded on the ground that it was ruinous and an 
obstruction to the thoroughfare, Mr. Guthrie pointed out that 
the history of the structure at that time became the subject of 
inquiry by the most skilled antiquarians of the day, and that its 
retention was urged, and successfully urged, not on account of 
its age, but solely on the ground ofits having been the residence 
of Knox. Let them, if truth demanded the sacrifice, give up 
John Knox’s house and all the sites associated with the men 
who had given to Scottish history any interest and importance 
which it possessed. But if part with them they must, it would 
only be on positive proof, not on abstract possibilities—on 
evidence, not on conjectures. Such evidence, such proof, if it 
existed, has still to be produced. __ 

Dr. Miller replied, and pointed out that the documentary 
evidence he had adduced at last meeting did not exhaust the 
available evidence. 

The Chairman said that it seemed to him that if the tradition 
did not represent the fact there was no special interest or reason 
for anyone inventing it, and as for Stark, he probably merely 
reported what was current at the time. 


LAND AND HOUSE PROPERTY IN LONDON.* 


EA subject of land and house property in London is one 
which to us, as architects and surveyors as well as citizens, 
must be of.the deepest interest. We have to deal with the 
house from the moment the first spit is dug upon the land 
until the structure is pulled down and cleared away, making 
room, perchance, for another, embracing the fads, fancies and 
fashions of an ever-moving taste—or want of it—in matters 
architectural. We watch with a vigilant care the building as it 
rises to completion; we value it that it may pass into other 
hands ; we make alterations and additions to it; keep it in 
repair ; schedule the dilapidations when it has been suffered to 
get into disrepair ; guard it from injury under light and air and 
other Acts of Parliament ; and, finally, tend it in its last agony 
of demolition, that it may die peacefully, without injury to its 

_ neighbours or to the public. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that, as regards tenure, 
the London architect and surveyor has only to deal with free- 
hold and leasehold interests, or as it may be otherwise termed 
real and personal estate ; we are not frequently called upon in 
connection with life interests, services and suits, heriots, rents 
of assize, ancient demesne, copyholds of inheritance, copyholds 
for lives or copyholds for years, but, as I say, generally with 
freehold and leasehold interests. The architect and surveyor is 
also called upon to construe covenants in leases, and to advise 
upon the rights and obligations of lessors and lessees, and upon 
his judgment may depend the commencement of litigation 
having the most serious results to those who employ him. 

It will, therefore, be seen that to the architect and surveyor 
in particular, and to his clients in general, any legislation 
affecting the conditions under which property is held in London 
must be of interest, and I propose therefore to refer to recent 
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* A paper by Mr. William Woodward, F.S. 0,,, read. atia 
meeting of the Society of Architects, 
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attempts to vary obligations solemnly entered into by agree- 
ment, to throw upon one particular section of property owners 
duties and charges, the liability for meeting which had been 
undertaken by another, and to consider the reasons urged for the 
proposed changes. 

In confining ourselves to the administrative County of 
London, we are dealing with property distributed over an area 
of 16} miles in length and 112 miles in breadth—producing 
75,499 acres, or nearly I19 square miles, with a total annual 
rental from land and houses of 37,000,000/,— representing 
a saleable value, if only 15 years’ purchase be taken, of 
555,000,000/,—the total amount of rates levied in 1887-88 
amounting to over 7} millions sterling. It will, consequently, 
be admitted that any legislation which may disturb the condi- 
tions under which such enormous values are now held, which 
may seriously affect the interests, not only of those specifically 
singled out under the name of “land owners,” but also of 
trustees and investors generally, deserves most careful watching. 

The leading measures in the direction I have indicated, to 
which I propose to confine myself this evening, are as 
follows :—The Rating of Ground Rents, the Metropolis Rating 
Amendment Bill, the Occupying Tenants Enfranchisement 
Bill, the Leasehold Enfranchisement Bills, the Inquiry into 
Town Holdings, the Strand Improvement Act, the London 
County Council (General Powers) Act, the Conveyancing Acts 
of 1881-82, And it may confidently be asserted, I think, 
that some of the above-named measures will be galvanised into 
life by quotations from the arguments of philosophers, long 
dead and gone, whose knowledge of existing conditions affect- 
ing property must necessarily be limited, and who would 
probably have been the first to admit that what was appropriate 
in their day is the reverse at the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. We should, however, be doing an injustice to those 
who think differently from ourselves if we declined to listen to 
their arguments, and I must therefore trouble you with a few of 
the philosophical reflections which are the stock-in-trade of the 
modern reorganiser :— 


Adam Smith.—** Ground-rents are astill more proper subject of 
A tax upon ground-rents would not 
raise the rents of houses. It would fall altogether upon the owner of 
the ground-rent, who acts always as a monopolist, and exacts the greatest 
rent which can be got for his ground.” 

Fokn Stuart Miil,—‘*It is for the landlord class alegal guarantee 
to them of the fruits of the labour and abstinence of others, transmitted 
to them without any merit or exertion of their own,” - 

Professor FH, Fawcett.—‘* What is called ‘ private property in land 
has become, in the main, merely the legal power to exact rent. The 
more there is allotted to labour the less there will remain to be appro- 
priated as rent.” 

Professor F. £, Thorold Rogers.—“ The landowner sleeps but 
thrives. He alone, among all the recipients in the distribution of 
products, owes everything to the labour of others, contributes nothing 
of his own.” 

Lord Hobhouse.—‘* It is the just and important object of making 
owners of all interests in land immediately contribute a fair share to 
local taxation, by which their property is augmented or maintained, 
and which falls now on the single interest of the occupier.” 

Sidney Webb.—‘* The land is the prime requisite of existence— 
without access to the soil to obtain its products no man can live. 


-Estates in England are legally ‘owned’ by private individuals, who 


can and do prevent our access to any part of it except upon payment 
to them of rent,’ The more we work the higher is the rent. There is 
still land to be had for nothing in the African desert or at the North 
Pole, but if we want access to better land!we must apply to the ground 
landlords.” 

Professor Aitchison, A.R.A.—*‘But there are some persons who 
have a passion for architecture and do build magnificently when they 
get a freehold . . . for who will build magnificently for some one to 
inherit of whom he knows and cares nothing? ... We want the 
taste for good architecture to arise, the respect due to him who builds 
magnificently to be shown, and the capability of holding vast tracts of 
land (in towns) to be abolished if the metropolis is to vie in grandeur 
with the towns of antiquity and the Middle Ages,”’ 

F. Fletcher Moulton, Q.C.—‘‘ The annual value of a building in a 
town depends upon two elements, namely, the value of the ground 
upon which it stands and the value of the structure itself. The latter 
is due solely to the outlay of capital by the builder in erecting and 
maintaining the building which, like all fixed capital, is liable to de- 
preciation and ultimately becomes valueless and must be replaced. 
The value of the ground upon which the buildings stand is wholly 
different in its origin. It is not due to expenditure on the part of the 
owner or his predecessors, but to the fact of the presence of the town. 
The community by settling in that locality has created a demand for 
that land which increases in intensity with the growth of the community 
and the energy and activity which it displays in its development. Were 
it not for the choice by the community of this neighbourhood for its 
habitation, the land would possess only its ordinary agricultural value, 
and if anything should occur to prevent the continuance of that 
habitation it would revert to that value. The owner receives the 
ground-rent without any deduction in respect of rates.” 

Weekly Despatch.—‘* Why is land in London so dear? When 
land is so cheap in America the reason is that it is so sparsely peopled. 
London, on the other hand, is densely populated. It is the people 
who live on the land that give it its value. It is their necessity that is 
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he landlord’s opportunity. Ground-rent is the tax they must pay for 


permission to live.”’ ee 
The Fabian Society.—‘*If London’s million wage-earners are 


oppressed by the abstraction of rent and interest from the produce of 
their toil, an inevitable result of private appropriation of the land and 
other instruments of wealth production necessary for their existence, 
their oppression is but typical of that of the workers elsewhere, and 
can be put an end to only in common with that of the rural and pro- 
yincial workers outside the metropolitanarea. ‘ Unearned increment ’ 
of annual value average of the seventeen years between 1870 and 1886, 
6,092,680/,, representing a saleale value of over 90,000,000/., one- 
sixth of total saleable value. ‘This is the princely gift of the London 
worter to the London landlord,’ ” 


No doubt to some minds these apparently profound con- 
clusions have great weight, but they scarcely bear the light of 
day when submitted to men who, like ourselves, are engaged 
continually in dealing in a business-like manner with the 
subjects to which they refer. You will observe that they all 
follow on the same lines, all blame the wicked ground landlord 
for obtaining the best rent he can, and all are silent on the 
reverse when the lessee reaps, perhaps, for the greater part of 
a century, the benefit of a rise in value for which he does not 
pay the lessor one shilling. Mr. Sidney Webb is decidedly 
amusing—he reminds us that land can be had for nothing in 
the African desert, and invites the irresistible rejoinder, then 
why not go and take it? Why should land be dearer in Cheap- 
side than in Whitechapel? I suppose because it commands a 
better price, and so with Whitechapel and the African desert. 
I asked Professor Aitchison in the Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects of January 31, 1889, amongst other 
questions, to name any instance within his own knowledge in 
which the magnificence of a building has been curtailed because 
the building owner could not obtain the freehold of the land 
built upon, but his replies were not so categorical as I could 
have wished. Mr. Moulton, Q.C., preaches a doctrine which 
he does not practise. It is one thing to endeavour to show that 
the ground landlord is not entitled to increased value of his 
land, but a leaseholder who has it in his power, and who 
exercises that power, to stop improvements unless he receives 
a large additional rent is no doubt entitled to admiration. 
The Fabian Society’s reference to the “princely gift of the 
London worker” is as amusing as the outburst of Mr. Sidney 
Webb. 

The Rating of Ground-renis. 


The gentlemen responsible for the agitation which has for 
some years past been directed to this subject have endeavoured 
to inculcate the idea that by taxing and rating ground-rents 
the lessees and occupiers would be in some way benefited. 
Now, what is the answer to those gentlemen? It has been said 
that no practical scheme has yet been evolved under which the 
ground-rent could be rated as distinct from the rack-rent, the 
two being in certain cases so wedded together; but I am of 
opinion that when the moment arrives that the legislative 
chambers have made up their minds that any matter is ripe and 
fit for fresh enactment, a way will be found to enforce that 
enactment. But is not the reply rather this, that the ground- 
rent is already rated? The assessment is made upon the pro- 
perty, a part of that property being the ground upon which the 
premises stand, and the rates are paid upon the whole of the 
assessed value. Take two similar houses side by side, one 
freehold, the other leasehold, subject to a ground-rent. They 
will be assessed by the parish at the same rateable value ; then 
if another special rate is levied on the ground-rent of the one 
the ground-rent of that one would be rated twice over. 
But suppose this were not so, unless, again, the confiscating 
method is to be supported by Act of Parliament, it is quite 
certain that if the ground landlord is to be called upon to pay 
a tax which constitutes a fresh charge upon his estate, that 
must be recovered from the lessee in the shape of additional 
rent. 

The Metropolis Rating Anigndment Bill. 

I know of no better illustration of the restless spirit abroad 
than is to be culled from the flowers of the Metropolis Rating 
Amendment Bill of 1889 There has. been no attempt on the 
part of the backers of the Bill to disguise the true intent and 
meaning of the measure, but they lay bare their hearts on the 
front page of it with truly commendable straightforwardness, 
and take us into their confidence with unusual candour. 

To use the words of the ‘‘memorandum” on the Bill its 
object “is to charge, as in the case of a sewers rate, upon the 
freehold or inheritance of the land within the metropolis, the 
capital sums now due or hereafter to become due in respect of 
loans raised or hereafter te be raised, with the previous 
sanction of the Treasury or of the Local Government Board, 
after full investigation as to the class and nature of the work, 

nd exclusively applied to carrying out permanent improve- 
ments.” A quotation is then made from the report of the 
Select Committee on Metropolitan Local Government (1886) as 
follows :—‘ Your committee therefore recommend that in any 
arrangement of the fundamental resources of the Metropolitan 


Board, a portion of the charge for permanent improvements 
and works shall be borne by the owners of property within the 
metropolis, the rate being in the first instance paid by the 
occupier and subsequently deducted from his rent, as is now 
provided in regard to the general property tax.” 

The names on the back of the Bill are :—Mr. Montagu, Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, Mr. Causton, Mr. Cremer, Mr. Howell, Mr. 
Lawson, Mr. Octavius V. Morgan, Mr. Pickersgill, Mr. James 
Rowlands and Mr. James Stuart, and thus they proceed :— 
“The machinery by which it is proposed to give effect to this 
principle of local taxation is to take out of the amounts raised 
by any rating authority in the metropolis such sum now in- 
cluded therein as represented borrowed capital or annual instal- 
ments for its repayment, and to substitute in lieu thereof a 
Metropolitan Improvement rate, to be collected as a fixed 
charge from the occupier, as in the case of land tax. The 
occupier paying the same shall be entitled to deduct the 
amount from any rent payable by him to his superior in title, 
and each successive owner of any interest less than the fee 
simple shall have this power. All contracts whereby this rate 
is shifted upon the occupier or the owner of any intermediate 
interest are declared void.” 

To show the iniquity of this measure and the obvious 
attempt to rob the ground landlord, let us instance a case as 
representing thousands which would occur immediately after 
the passing of such a Bill. A ground landlord lets upon a 
building lease for 80 years a plot of land at 109/. a year, in con- 
sideration of the erection of a structure thereon by the lessee. 
Two years after tlie lease is granted, the L.C.C. determine to 
carry out at great cost some permanent improvements in the 
locality. These improvements enhance immediately and to a 
large extent the value of the leasehold. The leaseholder, and 
not the freeholder, for 78 years reaps the whole benefit of the 
rise in value, and having done so, the improvement rate is 
levied. He pays it, and deducts it from the rent payable to the 
freeholder, who has the mortification to know that his groand- 
rent is reduced in order that money may be put into the pockets 
of his lessee. 


The Occupying Tenants Enfranchisement Bill, 


This Bill is really a Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill with 
variations, so far as the ground landlord is concerned. It is 
designed to keep out the ‘‘ middle-man,” and in that respect I 
believe it will have the hearty concurrence of us all. The 
‘benefits of the measure are destined for occupying tenants 
who are defined as those who actually occupy the premises, and 
who hold a lease of 20 years unexpired, or who have, or whose 
parents have, occupied the premises for at least 20 years with 
or without a lease.” Now, on the face of it, any means which 
would deprive a ground landlord of the power to benefit in any 
way from the results of the personal labours of a lessee in 
creating a business in particular premises would have the sup- 
port of every right-thinking person, and if the custom prevailed 
to any extent I think an Act of Parliament should be passed to 
prevent it ; but I do not think that, at all events as regards the 
large freeholders in London, the custom does prevail, and it is. 
probably the small, grasping little freeholder who, upon the 
termination of a lease, proposes terms for a renewal not as 
representing the value of the premises only, but that value plus 
the business value created by the sweat of the brow of the 
tradesman, who to retain the benefit of his labours must remain 
in the same premises. The Bill provides that any freeholder, 
part of whose property has been taken by an occupying tenant 
under this Bill, shall have the right to require the local authority 
(the County Council) to purchase the adjacent property belong- 
ing to him. The adjacent property is defined as the remainder 
of the street, road, square, &c. I can scarcely think that the 
proposers of this Bill could have realised the effect of this 
latter clause. The occupying tenant purchases the freehold of 
a house in Grosvenor Square, then the Duke of Westminster 
requires the L.C.C. to purchase the remainder of Grosvenor 
Square! Well, gentlemen, you know Grosvenor Square, you 
can form an opinion of the magnitude of the transaction, and 
you may perhaps be tempted to inquire where the money is to 
come fiom, and what the L.C.C. will do with Grosvenor Square 
when it gets it. 


The Leasehold Enfranchisement Bills, 


There have been various Bills prepared on the subject of 
leasehold enfranchisement, and although they vary somewhat 
in detail their general character and objects arethe same. In 
one particular they are identical, and that is the concurrence 
of misrepresentation which forms the basis of the arguments 
used to support the propositions of the various legislators. The 
real object of the measure is to empower any tenant with more 
than twenty unexpired years of lease to force the owner to sell 
to him, for a sum down or a perpetual rent charge, the freehold 
reversion of the premises at a value to be. fixed by a County 
Court. In addition to sundry ingenious suggestions as to the 
‘hocking evils worked under the leasehold system in London— 
evils which the promoters of the agitation inform us do not 
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exist in any other country in the world—we are told that one 
outcome of it is “ jerry-building.” Now, gentlemen, could a 
more misleading statement be made? A house is usually built 
on a term of not less than eighty years, frequently more, and no 
builder or lessee with a desire to keep his property up for that 
number of years would, for the reason that he was building 
upon another man’s freehold, so carry out the work as to cause 
it to come within the description of “jerry-building.” In fact, 
he would not be allowed by the freeholder to do so, even should 
he be so desirous. But take the case of the little freeholder 
who has taken advantage of the Act, should it become an Act, 
the little freeholder who would be multiplied exceedingly if the 
assumptions of the leasehold enfranchisement men are to be 
taken as a guide. He has got his freehold, and is rebuilding. 
A large proportion of his capital has been swallowed up in the 
purchase of the freehold, which would have been in his pockets 
had he taken a ground lease. He has to go to the money- 
lender to borrow capital to complete his building operations, 
and in what better position does he stand than he would have 
been in had he been content to remain a leaseholder? One 
result undoubtedly would be that “ jerry-building” instead of 
decreasing would very largely increase, there would be no such 
control as is exercised by the freeholder, there would be less 
money in hand wherewith to build properly, and in the end the 
freeholder would no doubt pray for a return of the good old 
days of yore. 

But let us look at the matter from another point of view, 
which I will illustrate by a case mentioned to me some time 
ago. A man, with the savings of years, buys the freehold of a 
piece of land a little way out of London, builds himself a house 
and settles down to enjoy the remaining years of his life. A 
year or two after, the adjoining plot of land is sold, anda house 
is erected upon it—a public-house with tea-gardens, &c., 
attached to it. The result is that the first man cannot use his 
garden ; he is overlooked and annoyed at every turn, his pro- 
perty is seriously depreciated, he has to sell it at half its value 
and leave the neighbourhood. But had the plots been con- 
trolled by one freeholder, he would have taken good care that 
one of his lessees did not ruin the other. The large freeholders 
of London exercise a most beneficial control over their lessees, 
securing the general interests of all. Do you imagine for one 
moment, gentlemen, that London would have possessed the 
splendid improvements carried out, for example, upon the Duke 
of Westminster’s estate if, instead of the Duke, there had been 
the hundreds of little freeholders brought in under the Bill? 
You would have had fighting at every turn, and an aggregation 
of wretched buildings of every conceivable shape and size, 
placed in every imaginable position, with every foot of land 
covered with bricks and mortar, in lieu of the broad streets, 
excellent buildings, and fine new open spaces left by the Duke. 
Of course, if the Legislature determines that leasehold enfran- 
chisement is required for the benefit of the community, we must 
bow to the inevitable; but certainly if the leaseholder is given 
power to upset a contract deliberately entered into with his eyes 
wide open, so equal power should be given to the freeholder. 
Why should not he have power to determine the lease if he so 
chuoses? Why should he be compelled to sit quietly by for 
eighty years and see his lessee making large sums of money 
every year from rise in value of the property, and he not able 
to move a-finger ? If there is to be revision in a contract, give 
to each person equal rights in taking advantage of it, and stifle 
for ever the modern endeavour to benefit a few selected indi- 
viduals at the expense of others. 


The Inquiry into Town Holdings. 


The report from the Select Committee on Town Holdings, 
dated July 12, 1889, is interesting reading. That Committee, 
as gentlemen in this room are aware, was appointed “to inquire” 
into the terms of occupation, and the compensation for im- 
provements possessed by the occupiers of town houses and 
holdings in Great Britain and Ireland, and to inquire into the 
expediency of giving the leaseholders facilities for the purchase 
of the fee simple of their property, and also into the question of 
imposing a direct assessment cn the owners of ground-rents 
and on the owners of increased values imparted to land by 
building operations or other improvements. A vast amount of 
evidence from England and Ireland was given before the 
Committee, but no witnesses from Scotland were examined. 
It must be confessed, I think, that the report is exceedingly 
unsatisfactory ; and I cannot help expressing regret that so 
much money and valuable time has been occupied with so 
barren a result. The Committee, although expressing its views 
freely, appeared to be nervous when formulating those views in 
its “Recommendations.” For example, as regards ‘“ Local 
Application of Enfranchisement,” whilst the Committee is 
unable to recommend the adoption of any general scheme of 
compulsory leasehold enfranchisement, it speaks of limited 
areas or places where some plan for facilitating the acquisition 
by leaseholders of the freehold of their houses might with 
advantage be put in operation. The local authority is to be 
moved to perform the necessary operation, if it should be of 
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opinion that habits of thrift and industry would be promoted ;. 
and although the Committee suggests that the local authority 
should acquire, by agreement or compulsory purchase, the 
reversionary interests in the property required, it does not tell 
us where the purchase-money is to come from. At all events, 
any such legislation would convert local authorities into large 
Owners of property, with results which it is impossible to 
contemplate without a shudder from the ratepayers’ point of 
view. 

Other recommendations of the Committee are comparatively 
harmless ; but there are two which I cannot pass over in 
silence. One is to secure to tenants, whether under existing 
or future contracts, the right to compensation at the expiration 
of the lease, on an equitable basis, for alterations made for 
improving the sanitary condition of their premises. Now, I 
would concede this if, for example, the drains were of brick 
when the house was taken, and the tenant had been compelled 
to substitute pipe drains ; or if when the house was taken com- 
bined drainage was the system, and that had been altered into 
independent drainage by the requirements of the local 
authority, because in those cases the lessee had no control 
over the original sanitary arrangements of the house; but to 
extend this to such a general application as “sanitary improve- 
ments” might inflict great injury upon lessors who would be 
called upon to pay for matters enjoyed by the lessee throughout 
his term of lease, over which the lessor had not any control, 
and which might not add one shilling to the letting value of 
the house at the end of the term. The second recommendation 
is more startling. It is to give to tenants, under existing and 
future contracts, a right to compensation, at the expiration of 
the lease, for material improvements made with the previous 
written consent of the landlord. What “ material improve- 
ments” might be considered to be I do not know, but it is at 
least hard upon the lessor that because he has consented to his 
lessee making, entirely for his own purposes, alterations in the 
property which have not added in the least tothe marketable 
value of it, that he should be called upon to compensate the 
man who has had the enjoyment and benefit of those altera- 
tions during the term. I venture to say that the result of any 
such one-sided legislation as this would be to lead lessors to 
decline altogether to assent to any alterations in the premises 
leased. 


The Strand Improvement. 


We all remember the interest which was excited when it 
seemed probable that at last the wretched property on the 
north side of the Strand, between St. Mary-le-Strand Church 
and St. Clement Danes Church, was to be cleared away and a 
fine broad thoroughfare take its place, preserving, as the 
scheme did, that excellent example of Renaissance work, St. 
Mary’s Church. The L.C.C. stepped in to do its first piece of 
important street improvement ; and how did it proceed, and 
why did the whole thing fall through? Permit me to place it 
on record. A certain section of the L.C.C. considered that the 
principle termed, for the want, I suppose, of a more appropriate 
word, betterment, should be introduced in connection with the 
Strand Improvement. The first operation was to determine 
what was called the “ betterment area,” the fortunate dwellers 
upon, or owners of which, were to be favoured with a request 
to contribute amongst them one moiety of the cost of the im- 
provement. Well, gentlemen, as you are aware, the subject 
was fully discussed at the Surveyors’ Institution, and we 
arrived at the opinion that a more absurd-and even grotesque 
scheme never emanated from a municipal department, for, so 
far as the greater part of the property included in the better- 
ment area could by any possibility have been bettered, the 
plan might just as well have taken in Hampstead Heath. 
Then the L.C.C. appeared to be quite oblivious of the fact 
that even on the frontage line of the improvement some of the 
property would have become of less value for trade purposes 
than before. Our new municipal authority did not grasp what 
was apparent to every one else, that such an improvement as 
that proposed in the Strand was in every essential particular 
not a local but a metropolitan improvement, an opening up of 
the great and congested highway from: Charing Cross to the 
City, and. one the cost of which could quite fairly have been 
spread over the whole of the Metropolis. Well, you know the 
end of that grand idea of our L.C.C. Parliament determined 
that the improvement might be made, but that “ betterment ” 
could not be taken to apply, so, like a child baulked of a whim, 
the elect of London replied, ‘If you will not let us have 
‘betterment’ you shall not have the improvement ”—so there - 
we are, and there we are likely to remain, until we are able to- 
substitute another for the present L.C.C. 


The London County Council (General Powers) Act of 1890. 


The Bill and the Act under the above heading occupied a 
good deal of our attention last year. You will remember, 
gentlemen, that from a private Bill having for its title some- 
thing about ‘Barking Creek,’ we unearthed clauses having 
reference to matters deeply affecting the owners of property in. 
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London, 
Buildings Acts. 


and intimately associated with the Metropolitan 
The three principal sections of the Act which 
more directly concern us as architects are corner sites, height 
of buildings and cubic contents of buildings. The last of the 
three gives power to extend from 216,090 to 450,009 the number 
of cubic feet there may be in a building before it becomes 
subject to the regulations as to separation by party walls, but 
there is a saving clause which prohibits the height of any such 
building beyond 6) feet, as Captain Shaw, in his evidence 
before the House of Lords Committee on the Bill, gave it as 
the result of his experience that proper control over a building 
on fire was not possible if the height exceeded 60 feet. That 
clause, I think we shall all agree, is on the whole of advantage 
to Londoners. The next is the limit fixed—unless with the 
previous sanction of the L.C.C.—to the height of buildings in 
the metropolis, a very wise interposition on the part of the 
L.C.C., as we must all feel when passing that architectural 
monstrosity at Queen Anne’s Gate, known as the Hankey Man- 
sions. The first proposition of the L.C.C. was to fix the limit 
at 70 feet with one storey in the roof, but after hearing a con- 
siderable amount of professional evidence on the point, Lord 
Honghton’s Committee fixed the height at 92 feet with, in 
addition, two storeys in the roof. That, no doubt, is another 
advantageous piece of legislation. 

The third section to which I desire to refer concerns corner 
sites. The Bill, as originally drawn by the L.C.C, gave power 
to the superintending architect to set out the line of frontage 
not only in the main thoroughfare but in the side street also. 
Thus, when the L.C.C. so determined, the building area of any 
corner site could be so curtailed that the value would beentirely 
and absolutely destroyed, and for this not a penny of com- 
pensation was to be given. You are aware that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works had given power to set back the line 
of frontage of corner sites in both thoroughfares if it deemed 
such to be of public advantage ; but then it provided for com- 
pensation to be paid to the owners who suffered from the loss 
of building area. It was left to the LC.C. to state with the 
utmost frankness before Lord Houghton’s Committee that it 
was aware of the injury its clause would inflict on the owners 
of property, but if it did work harm, all the worse for the 
owners of private property. Fortunately, some of the owners 
of private property, the Royal Institute of British Architects 
and the Surveyors’ Institution saw through the little game, and 
made the Lords Committee also see through it, with the result 
that the Act is the Bill with the sting taken out of it, and the 
L.C.C. has created a feeling which will lead to every Bill it 
promotes being regarded with the utmost suspicion. It is to 
the last degree regrettable that important variations in legisla- 
tion, which might work so much good for the community, are 
to be upset because the L.C.C. attempts to secure that good by 
‘confiscating private property. 


The Conveyancing Acts of 1881-82. 


The last piece of legislation to which I shall only briefly 
cefer, but with which I take leave to recommend architects and 
surveyors to make themselves acquainted, is what are known 
as the Conveyancing Acts of 1881-82. The portions which 
amore immediately concern us are the provisions which are made 
to prevent a creation of the forfeiture of a lease by unimportant 
breaches of covenant. Weare all aware of the great injury 
inflicted at times by lessors upon lessees, because the latter, 
‘quite unknowingly perhaps, committed some trifling breach of 
an absurd covenant, which breach, although not in any way 
injuring the interests of the lessor, gave him the power of re- 
entry. The Act wisely puts a stop to this, and now a lessor 
cannot create a forfeiture for any such breaches, but he must 
show injury to his reversion and be compensated accordingly. 
As an instance of the reasonableness of such measures as 
these, I may refer here to the Conveyancing and Law of Pro- 
perty Act (1881) Amendment Bill, which passed its second 
reading in the House of Commons on the 5th inst. by a 
majority of 18. The Bill is to extend the relief that is now 
‘given against forfeiture of leases for breach of covenant to a 
covenant against the assigning, under-letting, parting with the 
possession or disposing of the land leased ; also to a condition 
‘for forfeiture on the lessee’s bankruptcy, or on the taking of his 
interest in execution. There is also a provision that in all 
leases containing an agreement against assigning, under-letting 
or parting with the possession of the property leased without 
‘license or consent, it shall be deemed to be subject to a pro- 
viso that the license or consent shall not be unreasonably with- 
held, and that no fine shall be exacted for the granting of such 
license or consent. The Bill also proposed to give some pro- 
tection to under-lessees from liability to have their under-leases 
destroyed through the acts, neglects and defaults of others 
interested in superior leases. 


Conclusion. 
Now, gentlemen, I have thus, only in a skimming sort of 
way, directed attention to some modern legislative work which 
affects us all in our work as architects and surveyors, and in 
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out position as citizens. I hold most strongly that it is the 
duty of architects and surveyors to keep themselves well 
informed on all that is going on around them affecting the 
interests upon which they are so frequently called upon to 
advise. They must be able to point out to their clients the 
effect of this and that measure upon the value and security of 
property ; they must be ready at times to advise whether it is 
commercially proper to expend large sums of money upon 
buildings which in eighty years, say, become the property of the 
ground landlord ; whether it is wise to purchase freeholds if 
leasehold enfranchisement is to become law ; whether, if the 
large areas of London freeholds now held by a comparatively 
few men are divided amongst thousands of little freeholders, 
that parental control now exercised by the large freeholders for 
the general benefit of the estates will be maintained, ‘and 
whether it will not be necessary to far more carefully guard 
against the value of the purchased property being destroyed by 
the acts of a neighbour interested, not in the well-being of an 
estate, but looking only to his own little piece of real property, 
without much thought of his neighbours. I unhesitatingly say _ 
that large schemes of rebuilding and improvements now pos- 
sible under the rule of the large freeholders will be rendered 
quite impossible if London is to be split up into every man his 
own freeholder. I further say that the middle man will be as 
active as ever, he will be the man who will advance the neces- 
sary cash to the impecunious purchaser, and he will hold that 
purchaser by a grip the tightness of which will be as iron com- 
pared to the elastic grasp of the majority of the present ground 
landlords of London. That there are many instances of 
oppression on the part of some of the London landlords there 
can be but little doubt, and in many particulars legislation can 
effect decided improvement: but whatever that legislation may 
be, let it be just and honourable ; let it respect vested interests 
and enormous capital expended on the faith of solemn contract, 
and let the modern legislator, who desires to effect what he may 
be pleased to term beneficial amendment in the way in which 
land and house property in London are held, remember that 
such benefits, if they are benefits, should not be conferred upon 
a community at the expense of the individual. 


Po gones, 


4S Antiquity after a time has the grace of novelty.” —HAZLITT, 


WHITEHALL CHAPEL AS A NATIONAL GALLERY, 


Be does not appear to be known that-a transformation of the 
Banqueting House at Whitehall was proposed long before 
the United Service Institution was able to obtain possession of 
the building. In 1833 a scheme for the utilisation of the 
chapel as a National Gallery was considered in Parliament. It 
came to nothing, for sensible people concluded that no more 
inappropriate building could be found for that purpose, the main 
object being the difficulty of securing adequate light without 
destroying Rubens’s ceiling. The following article that appeared 
at the time will suggest what was thought of utilisation projects 
by those who were competent to judge :— 
From what has just transpired in the House of Commons it 


‘appears that some idea is entertained of converting the 


Banqueting House at Whitehall into a National Gallery, or, to 
speak more correctly, of depositing the national collection of 
pictures in that building, for nothing has been stated as to any 
particular alteration of the building itself. I cannot say that 
this scheme promises much in any shape for the future ¢c/a¢ and 
reputation of such a museum of. paintings. Its chief, no, its 
only advantages are that the situation is sufficiently central, and 
that the structure is ready built, so that it may soon be prepared, 
as well as ever it can be, for the reception of the pictures. On 
the other hand, this last-mentioned circumstance carries along 
with it a most formidable objection, since an edifice erected for 
a very different purpose is not likely to prove particularly well 
suited for one which requires to be most carefully studied by 
the architect. It is not enough that there may be ample room 
for hanging up all the paintings; it is imperatively requisite 
that they should be displayed to the utmost advantage both as 
regards individual subjects and the entire collection, There 
must be some kind of classification observed or the whole would 
become nothing but a splendid chaos,a mere jumble as to 
schools, styles, subjects and sizes. At least, it will be said, all 
the paintings will be select, so that there cannot be any very 
violent contrasts in point of merit. I will admit this, but then 
it should seem that the more valuable the entire collection is so 
much the greater care ought to be taken in its arrangement, 


| and that every picture shall be seen in the most satisfactory 


manner. Holding such opinions I cannot but think that 
the Banqueting House is as ineligible a place as could have 
been pitched upon, and that a mere warehouse of equal extent 
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might be far better accommodated to such a purpose. The 
interior is 110 feet by 55 and 57 high, and has two series of 
windows on each side. No objection can certainly be made to 
its length, but its other dimensions are most unfortunate ; the 
distance from side to side is so great that the light, coming as 
it would from the side, would not fall sufficiently strong upon 
the pictures ; then, again, as to height it is far beyond what 
even the very largest pictures in the collection would properly 
require, so that either a great portion of the upper part of the 
walls must be left quite bare, or paintings hung up where, how- 
ever they might contribute to the general effect, their merits 
would be for the most part lost. Allowing that I have some- 
what overrated these disadvantages, others of equal force still 
remain to he got over. So much space is occupied by windows 
that, except at the ends of the apartment, there is very little 
room for hanging pictures at all ; neither do I see how the diffi- 
culty is to be overcome, and the place rendered at all available 
for the purposes of a gallery, unless the interior were to undergo 
very great alteration, such as clearing away the present gal- 
leries and the columns against the walls, closing up many of the 
doors, blocking up all the windows internally, and lighting the 
whole from above, either by one or more skylights in the ceiling. 
Were there, however, nothing else against this plan, what 
in such case is to be done with the present splendid ceilling? 
which, by-the-by, is so singularly out of place ina chapel, 
although an unconsecrated one, that I wonder the Bishop of 
London has not attacked Mars and the other heathenish deities 
who now figure there. 

Something was said in the House about hanging up the 
pictures against a screen, or screens, and by adopting this 
method it would certainly be found possible; yet beyond 
accomplishing that it would, we apprehend, be found a failure, 
while the general effect of the interior would be sadly impaired, 
and the whole would have a strange makeshift, patched up and 
squeezed up appearance. We very much question likewise 
whether the distance between the wali and the screen would 
not be then found less than would be desirable, except 
for the smaller pictures ; and whether the inconvenience of two 
series of windows would not be sensibly felt. 

Independently of these objections, we do not perceive how 
any material addition could hereafter be made to the building, 
should an increase in the collection require it, with greater 
_ facility than in any other situation. 

Economy is undoubtedly a very excellent thing, and it 
happens just now to be particularly in fashion, or at least the 
show of it is ; yet as there are some people who seem to think 
that we are in danger of becoming over-righteous, and that 
religion is all very well in a ‘‘ moderate way,” so we, too, cannot 
help fearing that we are likely to become over-economical, 
keeping a paltry chandler’s shop account of all the little items 
of public expenditure, making the most of our cinders and 
candles’ ends, but really saving nothing after all. Were those 
who have the keeping of the public purse to take fifty thousand 
pounds out of it and fling it to the bottom of the sea, John Bull 
would be perfectly justified in bawling out to the highest pitch 
of his lungs; but it does not follow that John would have any 
reason to fret and fume were we to use, not merely fifty but a 
hundred thousand pounds, or even more than that applied to 
the purpose of building a National Gallery, especially as John 
has no objection to make “ ducks and drakes” of his cash when 
honour or vanity or something of that sort pricks him on. To 
say nothing of the thousands who, more or less, are benefited 
by the execution of extensive public works, the public them- 
selves are quite sure of having something for their money, if 
not exactly their pennyworth for theirpenny. Either have they 
something to boast of which is a very good thing, or they have 
something to rail at, which many of them seem to consider 
their most glorious privilege. 

To be serious, and the reflection is enough to make us so, it 
says very little for the love of art in this country, at least for 
the estimation in which art is held as a national object, that 
while the little capital of the little kingdom of Bavaria has 
become the general admiration of all Europe for the splendour 
of its public galleries, such apathy, or worse than apathy, 
together with so much jobbery and jobbing manifests itself 
here. Ever is there some sneaking interest, or some sneaking 
parsimony that thwarts a more liberal policy when it attempts to 
show itself. While we are princes in many private specula- 
tions, we Certainly are a nation of “shopkeepers” in regard to 
public encouragement of art. Our gin-shops may well excite 
astonishment by their impudent ostentation ; but our palaces! 
aye, there’s the rub! our palaces are most contemptible abor- 
tions. To say nothing of the wastefulness and mismanagement 
which have attended the whole progress of Buckingham Palace 
—the building and pulling-down again, the altering and re- 
altering, and patching up—after being erected at an expense of 
70,000/,, the marble arch in front of it is in its design very 
unworthy of the costly material it is constructed of ; and’so far 
from bestowing any grandeur on the whole, tends to make the 
building itself appear still meaner by the unfortunate opposition 
of colour. 


Philippine Islands. 


It might have been supposed that we should have taken 
warning by this “unfortunate affair,” yet similar mismanage- 
ment is likely to arise from false economy and the subterfuges 
to which. it leads. The chief consideration seems to be to cut 
down estimates as low as possible, the consequence of which 
is that it is found necessary to apply for further grants of 
money, so that the public save nothing inthe end, while the 
building itself is certain to suffer more or less by this tortuous 
and zigzag way of proceeding. Let us hope that such will not 
be the case with the National Gallery should a new structure— 
and to this we think it must come at last—be erected for it. 
If our economy grudges such an edifice’ as will redound to our 
national credit as a piece of architecture, it would be more 
discreet to make no attempt whatever at external display, but 
content ourselves with a plain, substantial, John Bullish, un- 
sophisticated brick building, thereby disclaiming all pretensions 
to rival or compete with any of the similar establishments in 
other countries. If we must be parsimonious with our money, 
at least that is no reason wherefore we should be equally sparing 
and frugal with our discretion. 


THE LATE CHARLES WIRGMAN. 


HE last mail from Japan brings news of the death at 
Yokohama, where he had resided for about thirty years, 
of Mr. Charles Wirgman, an artist to whom the British public 
is indebted for its first pictures of modern Japan. In 1857, 
when about twenty-three years of age, he was sent out to China 
by the ///ustrated London News to depict scenes and incidents 
of the war between China and England. He was present at 
the storming of Canton, and was with the allied British and 
French army during the advance on Pekin. He also went on 
an artistic tour for the journal he represented through the 
Japan being opened to foreign trade about 
that time, Mr. Wirgman crossed to Yokohama and contributed 
to the /i/ustrated London News numerous sketches of feudal 
Japan. He passed through even more than the usual share of 
dangers and adventures which fell to the lot of the foreign 
resident of Japan in the early sixties. He was present at the 
formidable and murderous attack on the British Legation in 
Yedo in 1861, and escaped by creeping under the floor of his 
room, He was also a spectator of the attack by the allied fleet 
on Shimonoseki, in consequence of the conduct of the Daimio 
of Choshin. Like many other men of sensibility, he fell under 
the glamour and fascination of Japan, and decided to take up 
his permanent residence there. Besides contributing occa- 
sionally to the journal which originally sent him out to the 
East, he produced many pictures of Japanese life and scenery, 
which as a rule found purchasers on the spot. He also con- 
ducted a journal called the Yokohama. Punch, in which the 
current incidents of life in the foreign settlements in Japan 
were cleverly caricatured. At the time of his death-he was 
probably the oldest resident of Yokohama, and had more 
personal knowledge of the events connected with the last 
thirty years of foreign intercourse with Japan than any person 
now living. 


BUILDING IN AMERICA. 


EW YORK, Brooklyn and Chicago put up a great many 
structures in 1890, and made alterations to many others. 
The three cities spent over 158,000,000 dals. in new buildings, and 
in New York and Brooklyn the cost of alterations amounted to 
9,000,000 dols. Permits were given in New York for the erection 
of 3,537 buildings at a total cost of 74,900,812 dols., and plans 
were approved for alterations in 2,417 buildings at a cost of 
7,188,250 dols. In Brooklyn 2,577 permits were issued for the 
erection of 4,800 buildings to cost 24,334,290 dols., and for 
alterations in 1,275 buildings at a cost of 1,633,290 dols. In 
Chicago over 504 miles of frontage of new buildings were 
erected and 59,000,000 dols, expended. This is the largest 
amount ever spent on new buildings in one year in that city, 
and it is expected that preparations for the Fair will keep up 
the boom. New York and Brooklyn together spent nearly twice 
as much on new buildings as Chicago, but while the western 
city spent more than in 1889, New York spent 5,000,000 dols. 
less and Brooklyn 2,100,090 dols. less. It will be some years, 
though, before Chicago spends as much as New York, and 
many years before she puts into iron, stone and brick as many 
millions as the cities of the Manhattan district. 


The Goldsmiths’ Company have made a donation to the 
committee of the Great Northern Central Hospital, Holloway, 


‘ towards the 20,000/, now being raised for the completion of the 


buildings, additional accommodation being urgently required to 
meet the wants of the many sick poor in the populous neigh- 
bourhood of the hospital. 
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International Fine Art Exhibiticn at Berlin. 


Sir,—We are directed by the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects to inform you that they have accepted an 
invitation, sent in the name of the Berlin Institute of Archi- 
tects, to select a certain number of architectural drawings and 
photographs for the International Fine Art Exhibition, to be 
opened at Berlin in May under the patronage of the Empress 
Frederick, Princess Koyal of Great Britain and Ireland. The 
drawings or photographs to be selected must be of architectural 
works executed during recent years, and “representative of the 


methods at present most dominant in English architecture.”. 


The cost of packing, transporting and insuring the same to,and 
from the exhibition will be defrayed by the authorities in 
Berlin. No works of art of any kind which were exhibited at 
the great exhibition held in Berlin in 1886 will be admitted. 
Ve are also to ask you, sir, toallow us to state in your columns 
that architects, whether members or not of the Royal Institute, 
who may be desirous of sending drawings or photographs of 
their executed works to the International Exhibition above 
named, are requested to forward their names and.addesses— 
with the subjects and sizes of their proposed exhibits—to the 
‘Secretary, RIB A>, 9 Conduit Street, Hanover Square, London, 
‘W , not later than noon on Monday, 23rd instant.—We are, sir, 
your obedient servants, ASTON WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 
March 17, 1891. WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 


Sassanian Architecture. 


S1r,—Mr. Travis having originally mentioned Flandin and 
“Coste’s work when speaking of the Masjid-i-Chah, I referred to 
-the sixth volume of this publication, entitled “ Perse moderne,” 
and therefore did not see the plate he referred to in “ Monu- 
-ments modernes de la Perse,” which I regret. ‘Had I done so, 
however, we should have lost the charming apology which Mr. 
Travis makes for M. Coste’s title ‘‘ Monuments sodernes,” 
which he attributes to the fact that the French characterise 
the buildings cf the Middle Ages as modern. This will pro- 
bably be new to most of your readers and certainly to all 
French people, I have a sort of vague idea, however, that 
-there is a moyen-dge somewhere in their vocabulary. - 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Travis that as the 
French expedition to Persia took place in 1839-41, to wait 
twenty-six years before bringing out some of the results would 
“pe a mistake. He has, however, “never heard of a second 
edition, and would be glad to know the name of the publisher.” 

I am afraid the firm no longer exists, but the first edition of 
the fruits of Messrs. Fiandin and Coste’s travels was published 
by Messrs. Gide & Baudry (1843-54) in six large folio volumes, 
the sixth volume being “ Perse moderne,” in which are illus- 
-trated most of the same buildings as those which were subse- 
auently redrawn with greater detail and with coloured plates by 
Coste, and published by Morel in 1867. Plate 33 represents 
therefore the kiosk to which Mr. Travis desires to call atten- 
tion, and which I call an ephemeral structure, as all those of 
similar class. As I am supported in this view by Fergusson in 
“his “History of Architecture,” it is not necessary for me to 
argue on the subject any further. 


Mr. Travis goes on to say, “Sometimes the columns were 


marble, as at Persepolis, Susa and Ctesiphon ; sometimes of 


wood, as at Ispahan and the Saracenic palace at Persepolis.” 


Will he kindly inform us (1) what authority he has for there being 
marble columns at Ctesiphon, and whether he is referring to 
those of the imaginary portico. with pillars 150 feet high ; and 
‘(2) where the Saracenic palace at Persepolis is illustrated? I 
was not aware that Persepolis (I mean the Persepolis where 
the palaces of Darius’ and Xerxes were built) had ever been 
occupied since the destruction of the Persian Empire by 
Alexander, 331 BC. To call a dome a “high-pitched roof” 
-would be a very loose and vague definition, and a mountain, 
even though it be 17,000 feet high, would scarcely come under 
that denomination.— Yours faithfully, R. PHENE SPIERS. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Edinburgh.—Plans have been submitted to the Edinburgh 
Dean of Guild Court for making a new chancel at St. Paul’s 
Episcopal Church. Starting from the present chancel piers, 


-bricks, with red brick dressings. 


the new position of the east wall, the flanking turrets being 
rebuilt and the window being shortened, so as to give greater 
height for the altar and reredos. In addition to the east 
window there will be three long windows in the side walls of 
the chancel. The ultimate intention is to remove the galleries, 
which at present fill up the north and south aisles and the west 
end of the church. The alterations are being carried out in 


.the existing style of Late Gothic, and are to cost, roughly 
speaking, 3,000/, Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie are the architects. 


SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


St. Albans.—St. Peter’s Sunday Schools and Parish Room, 
St. Albans, were opened by the Bishop of St. Albans on 
Thursday the 12th. The building is executed in local grey 
The foundation-stone was 


laid on September 13 by Lady Jane Grimston. The schools 


have been built by Mr. F. Wire, builder, St. Albans, at a cost of 


708/, from the designs of Mr. F. W. Kinneir Tarte, architect, 
36 Furnival Street, Holborn, E.C., and St. Albans, the site 
being presented by Earl Spencer. 


GENERAL. 


The Annual Exhibition of the Lady Artists’ Society of 
Glasgow was opened last Friday-in the society’s galleries, 
Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

The “Birmingham Post” says the Prince of Wales has 


complied with a request made to him, and notified that, accom- 


panied by the Princess, he will come to Birmingham in the 
course of the ensuing summer for the purpose of opening the 
Victoria Courts. 

The Exhibition of the Vienna Academy was opened by 
the Emperor of Austria on Sunday. There are about eight 
hundred works. 

At a General Assembly of the Royal Society of British 
Artists held on Friday evening, the following gentlemen were 
elected members :—Mr. Edgar Bundy, Mr. Arnold Priestman 
and Mr. W. Peter Watson. 

The Old Church of St. Martin's, Blagdon, is to be 
restored at an estimated cost of 2,200/. The rebuilding of the 
chancel will be defrayed by the rector. 

Mr. Wm. Quarrier, Glasgow, has received from an anony- 
mous donor a gift of 1,700/. to build and furnish another of his 
cottage homes at Bridge of Weir, the home to be designated 


“ The gift of Sagittarius, Greenock.” 


Professor Garnett has been appointed as Consulting 
Specialist for the South London Polytechnic Institute. 


The Competition for the Institute at Higher Tranmere has 
resulted in Mr. J. Berrington obtaining first place, Mr. C. R. 
Chidson second, and Mr. C. Wise third place. 


Mr. Arnold Mitchell read a paper on “ Vaulting” at the 
meeting of the Clapton Architectural Club last week. 

Dr. Argles, the new Dean of Peterborough Cathedral, has 
offered to pave the recently-built choir with marble, and also to 
erect a bishop’s throne at a combined cost of 2,500/, 

The Tower of Northop Church, which is the highest 
church tower in North Wales with the exception of Wrexham, 
is to be restored and re-roofed, and a new peal of six bells 
provided. 

A Bazaar has been held in St. Andrew’s Halls, Glasgow, 
with the object of raising 3,000/, in aid of the building fund of 
Belmont Established Church, Hillhead. . 

The Kilmarnock Town Council have accepted the offer 
of Lady Howard de'’Walden of the Barbadoes Green, and 
undertaken to spend 2,00c/. upon‘it in laying it out as a recrea- 
tion ground. 

The Coventry City Councii on Tuesday approved of the 
recommendation of the Baths Committee, that the designs of 
Mr. Harold T. Burgess, of London, should be adopted for the 
new baths, which are to cost 14,000/, 

Mr. Otto Friederici read a paver cn “Electrical 
Appliances” at the meeting of the Civil and Mechanical 
Engineers Society on Wednesday. 

At the Meeting of the Scottish Society of Literature and 
Art, Glasgow, Mr. F. H. Newberry, of the School of Art, read 
a paper on “ Literature and Art.” 

A Primitive Methodist Chapel is to be built at Accrington, 
in Whalley Street, to accommodate 500 persons, also a school 
The cost is estimated at 


for the same number of scholars. 
3,000/, 

Mr. Ww. B. Barbour and Mr. A. Coats have each given 
s50o/. to the fund for the extension of Paisley Infirmary, making, 
with the 1,coo/. already announced from an unknown source, 
the sum of 2,000/, 


‘the new chancel will be 47 feet in length, and of the same 
breadth as the existing nave. On the south of the chancel 
there will be a vestry for clergy, and below it a choir vestry. 
The organ will be placed in a chamber. constructed for it, open- 
~ing to the chancel with an arch and piers of the same span as 
those of the nave. The present east window is to be moved to 
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THE WEEK. 


At the meeting of the London County Council on 
Tuesday the Housing of the Working Classes Committee 
reported their opinion that the time had arrived when some 
conclusion should be come to by the Council whether it 
should contribute towards the cost of schemes under 
Part II. of tne Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890. 
The committee thought the schemes should be dealt with 
in the same manner as street improvements, for which in 
1888 over 57,000/. was contributed. A similar yearly con- 
tribution in aid of reconstruction schemes under Part II. 
would do much in a few years to dispose of the worst 
insanitary areas in the metropolis. The committee recom- 
mended that the Council-in all cases, when satisfied that a 
scheme proposed by resolution of a vestry or district board 
is one which it is proper should be dealt with under 
Part II. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 1890, 
and be contributed to by the Council, and subject to the 
mecessary estimates to be submitted to the Finance Com- 
mittee, should contribute from one-fourth to one-half, 
according to the circumstances of each case, of the net 
cost of carrying into effect such schemes. Eventually it 
was decided that the Council should contribute to schemes 
under Part II. of the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890, when such schemes deal satisfactorily with an insani- 
tary area, and when the need of such contribution is shown 
to the satisfaction of the Council. 


THe London County Council have given notice re- 
quiring the “owners” of gates on the Bedford and 
Harrison estates to remove them within three months. The 
gates referred to are those across Torrington Place, Gordon 
Street, Upper Woburn Place and Sidmouth Street. The 
Act empowers the Council to remove the gates at the 
€xpiration of the three months in the event of the owner 
not having done so, subject to a proviso for compensation 
to owners of lands “taken or injuriously affected.” Pro- 
visions as to laying down wooden, asphalte, or other noise- 
less pavements in certain roads before the removal of the 
gates, at the joint expense of the Council and Vestry of St. 
Pancras, are included in the Act. The Act limits the time 
for making claims for com pepsaton to six months from the 
date of the notice. 


TuE City Commissioners of Sewers on Tuesday decided 
that the sanitary condition of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital 
should be referred to the Sanitary Committee for immediate 
consideration and report. This was in consequence of a 
petition presented relative to the bad state of the drainage. 
Dr. SAUNDERS, the medical officer of health for the City, 
said he doubted the power of the Commission to go into 
the hospital and overhaul the drains in the absence of any 
complaint of public nuisance, or any discovered defects in 
the sanitary condition of the building. He added that he 
fhad had an opportunity of studying the drains from the 
plans, and he did not hesitate to say that they were totally 
opposed to all notions of modern sanitation, and ought.to 
be entirely remodelled, even if the hospital had to be closed 
to enable that to be done. He did not believe a hospital of 
that character would ever be absolutely safe while its old 
drainage system, which had been in operation for some 
hundreds of years, remained unaltered. He, therefore, 
welcomed this formal complaint, for it would give the 
Sanitary Committee and himself the opportunity of putting 
themselves into communication with the hospital authorities 
in the matter. 


ENGLISH art appears to be gaining esteem in France. 
At the sale of the Seney collection, the Young Girl with a 
Peroquet, by Sir J. E. Mixais, was sold for 19.500 frs., or 
nearly 800/.; Mr. E. Nicow’s Zruth-teller realised 10,500 frs. ; 
Mr. E. JoHNson’s Return of a Wounded Soldier was sold 
for 1,250 frs.; while the Couvre-feu, by Mr. C. H. Davis, 
rose to 5,000 frs.; the price of A Reverie, by Mr. C. 
‘TURNER, was 4,250 frs.; the Aunt Ball, by the American 


artist, Mr. J. L. Srewart, of which photographs are seen 
everywhere, went for 18,500 frs. English engravings seem 
also to be advancing. For a set of the thirteen Cries of 
London, after WHEATLEY’s drawings, the price~ was 
3,100 frs, ; and the following engravings of the same’ period 
were also sold :—Smitn’s Promenade at Carlisle louse, 

695 frs.; the Gamester and Fortune Teller, after Peters, by: 
Situ and Warp, 661 frs. The prices are below those 
given for French works, but they show an advance on those. 
of past times. It is not impossible that the change is owing 
to the American buyers. 


Many archeological societies must envy the Sussex 
society for its possession of Lewes Castle. During last 
year the sum of 116/. 1s. 3d. was derived from the admis- 
sion fees of visitors to that building. So much money will 
go a long way towards meeting expenses, and it is no wonder’ 
the society’s balance has not suffered during the year. 
Prosperity has encouraged the committee, and it is proposed 
to hold meetings from time to time in other places besides 
the barbican of the castle. Sleepy Sussex may thus be 
awakened from its long repose, for in-archzeology, as in 
cricket, the county was once more active than now seems 
possible with so heavy a race. All provincial archzeological’ 
societies owe much to the local clergy, and at a time when 
tithes are irregularly paid it was not unreasonable for a pro- 
position to be brought forward last week for the reduction : 
of the fees of the clerical members of the Sussex society. 
It was, however, rejected by a majority. 


é 


Tue following regulations respecting the admission of 
objets d’art in the approaching exhibition on the Champ de 
Mars have been issued by the Société Nationale. The 
works must be origina], and it is also necessary that they, 
or any models or designs representing them, have not 
been seen in any preceding exhibition. Any objects con- 
sidered to be especially valuable should be shown in locked 
cases or boxes. In the case of windows or any kind of 
work which will have to be set up with care before the 
opening of the exhibition, the expense of installation will be 
charged to the exhibitor. When a work is produced by 
the co-operation of several artists, the consent and signature 
of each must be obtained, and every work sent in will have 
to be accompanied by a statement signed by the artist (or 
artists) containing particulars of it. The Société will not 
be responsible for any deterioration of a work while ex- 
hibited. All works are to be removed within ten days after 
the closing of the exhibition. 


Tuis year’s meeting of the Royal Archzeological Instituce 
will be held in Edinburgh, commencing on August 11. Who 
is to be the president of the meeting is as yet undecided, 
but the various sections will be presided over by the following 
gentlemen:—A ntiguities: Dr. JOHN Evans, president of the 
Society of Antiquaries; /7/zstory: Dr. Hopck, the author 
of ‘Italy and Her Invaders,” &c.; Architecture: the Bishop 
of CaRLisLE. An honorary local committee, consisting of 
the members of Council of the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, will look after the arrangements. We hope 
they will endeavour to put some restraint on the hotel- 
keepers, for in August they are merciless. It is likely the. 
meetings will be held in the new National Portrait Gallery. 


Tue following students of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
have won the privilege to compete this year for the Grand 
Prix de Rome in the Section of Architecture: —-MM. 
CHAUSSEMICHE, pupil of MM. Anpré& and Latou; Patovu- 
ILLARD, pupil of M. Ginain; Recoura, pupil of M. PASCAL; 
EUSTACHE, pupil of M. GINAIN ; Heuser, pupil of M. 
PascaL; BERTONE, pupil of M. GINAIN; DEPERTHES, pupil 
of MM. DrperTHEs and GIN AIN 5 BELESTA, pupil of MM. 
ANDRE and LALOU ; Normanp (PauL), pupil of MM. 
Normanp, ANDRE and Latou; VARCOLLIER, pupil of 
MM. VarcoLligR and Ginain. The names are given in 
the order of merit, but it does not follow that the student 
placed first will carry off the coveted priz:, for it might fall 
to the last of the students. » 
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REMBRANDT.” 


HE announcement that a large sum of money was 
entrusted to the President of the Scottish Academy 
for the purpose of purchasing a work by Rempranpt for 
the Edinburgh Gallery is evidence that, in spite of all the 
variations of connoisseurship, a collection is supposed to 
be defective if the Dutch master is not represented ‘in it. 
What advantages, it may be said, can be derived by Scottish 
students from an addition of one picture to the Edinburgh 
Gallery? Imitations of the style of REMBRANDT would 
not bear a high price in the market, for he is one of those 
men of genius that are supposed to be most honoured 
when they are regarded as inimitable. People may agree 
with Byron in believing that REMBRANDT “made his dark- 
ness equal light,” but what modern artist dare attempt a 
similar transformation? Yet, in spite of all the disappoint- 
ments that would follow from working in REMBRANDT’s 
manner, his works contain many things which students 
would do well to study, and the gentleman was well inspired 
who sought to obtain even a single picture for the use of his 
countrymen. 

The truth is that REMBRANDT as a teacher is not 
sufficiently appreciated. An air of mystery has surrounded 
him, and while some people are excited to wonder by what 
is related of him, there are others who turn away from him 
as if he were a being that did not resemble the majority of 
artists. All this is owing partly to the dearth of genuine 
information about the life of REMBRANDT, and partly to the 
fictions which have been devised by biographers. If ever 
a man stood in need of a BoswELL it was HARMENSZOON 
REMBRANDT, who was born on the banks of a branch of the 
Rhine, and was in consequence known as VAN Ryn. 
There were many circumstances in his life which he could 
alone have explained ; probably he often explained them, 
but as there was not an admirer with a love of reporting 
near the artist, the world must remain in ignorance. One 
of the cases which are in darkness relates to the sudden 
decline in REMBRANDT’s popularity in Amsterdam, and 
which led to the misfortunes that embittered many years of 
his life. It is commonly said that the change arose from 
the failure of the so-called Wight Watch, but can we believe 
that the citizens of Amsterdam would unite to punish a 
painter because a few men were dissatisfied with the parts 
assigned to them in the picture? Hardly a year passes 
without portraits being seen in modern exhibitions that are 
declared to be failures, yet the authors do not become 
bankrupts. like RempranpT. ‘The history of painting is 
full of instances of men and women being aggrieved about 
their portraits, still we find no record of the infliction of a 
punishment like that endured by the great Dutchman. 
There was probably good reason for the artist’s treatment, 
but it has yet to be discovered, for we cannot believe that 
at any time a great artist would be driven to penury because 
one of his works was misunderstood. As we have said, the 
Night Watch case is only one of many mysterious things 
with which REMBRANDT’s name is connected, and what is 
true of it applies to the others. There is no contemporary 
information that is acceptable, and as a flood of light such 
as the artist admired is never likely to be thrown on what 
is hidden, there is little use in speculating about what Rrem- 
BRANDT and his contemporaries may have done at any 
time. 

Everyone knows that the artist was the son of a well- 
to do miller, who lived within sight of Leyden. Imagina- 
tion fondly loves to trace a figure of the boy making 
drawings of the chiaroscuro of his father’s mill. 
The effect on an impressionable mind of the contrasts 
between light and gloom that a mill exhibits should not be 
despised, but it is as well to remember that REMBRANDT 
had gained some reputation as a painter before making all 
things subservient in various degrees to the action of light. 
In the studios of Van SWANENBURCH and LasTMAN he was 
likely to be taught something about chiaroscuro, but in his 
early works there is no sign of any special devotion to it. 
The St. Paul in Prison, in the Stuttgart Gallery, which was 
painted in REMBRANDT’s twentieth year, has no manifesta- 
tion of the qualities which at a later time would be imparted 
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to such a subject. There is perhaps an indication of the 
artist’s future power in the JZoney Changer in the Berlin 
Galléry, where the light of a candle held by the old man 
falls upon the face. The aim of REMBRANDT in those days 
was precision, as if skill in representing detail was the most 
desirable quality for a painter. When the vigorous masses 
of REMBRANDT’S chief works are remembered, and the 
success with which a flowing beard will be represented by 
very few strokes of the brush, it seems almost incredible 
that GerarD Dow should have taken lessons from him. 
There is in truth more analogy between Dow’s and REM- 
BRAND1’Ss early style than between the early and late styles- 
of the latter. If REMBRANDT had not discovered a way of 
his own he was sure to become the strongest rival of Dow 
in finish. 

It is supposed that the change in REMBRANDT’s manner 
of painting was brought about by his success as an etcher. 
We have no information concerning the artist who taught 
him the process, but wherever the skill was acquired, it is 
evident from the portrait of his mother, dated 1628, that 
REMBRANDT could etch like a master when he was twenty- 
one. Those early works reveal that he realised the value of 
shadows for the expression of form, and that, if they were 
properly managed, outline was not indispensable. He not 
only thought in shadow, but what was more important, he 
reasoned in it; we may say that it became his language, and. 
he is never so impressive as when it was relied on to produce: 
effects. 

It was fortunate for the world that etching and painting 
were no painful occupations for REMBRANDT. He often: 
appears like a giant at play in his work. The delight it 
afforded him is evident from the way he gave a personal: 
character to so much of it. Let an artist do as he will, he 
must express himself more or less directly in his work. We 
might almost make out RemBRaNDT’s character from his- 
pictures and etchings. But that was not enough for him. 
He represented himself so often that he considered himself 
as his best subject. From the variety of expression he 
assumed, it might be imagined that he was a seventeenth- 
century PROTEUS, or an amateur performer who had to take- 
part in tragedy, high comedy and low in turn. He was as- 
fond of fine costumes as any youthful exhibitor at a fancy 
ball. Even when he was older than years had made him, 
and was in the eyes of the lawyers ina state of second 
childhood, he still found pleasure in recording his owm 
appearance. One feat he could not aceomplish, and that: 
was to give an unkindly appearamce to his face. Nature 
was too much against him. 

REMBRANDT’S portraits suggest why pupils flocked to 
him when he set up in Amsterdam. His reputation as an 
artist preceded him, but it was no doubt also known that in 
his studio young fellows were sure to have a pleasant time. 
Asa poriraitist he could not be reckoned as superior to 
De Keyser, and his figure-pieces were not remarkable. 
The influence of the city helped to develop his powers, 
and he was thus able to produce the famous Anatomical 
Lesson when he was twenty-five. That picture was one of a 
class in favour at the time. The Dutch Guilds in the 
seventeenth century might not be the most useful corpora- 
tions, but there could hardly be more constant patrons of 
portraitists. ‘The members were painted in groups ; and 
Dr. Tutp, who. appears as lecturing in REMBRANDT’S pic- 
ture, followed the fashion when he ordered REMBRANDT to 
paint a group of eight figures, which was to be presented to: 
the Surgeons’ Guild. It denotes that in 1632 the artist. 
was considered to be of some importance, for otherwise the 
commission would not have been given to him. Most of. 
the figures are posed for the occasion, but the figure of 
TuLp, the manner of contrasting the white face of the 
corpse with the animated countenances of the assistants, 
the placing of the lifeless flesh almost beside the great 
white collars worn by the surgeons, ought to have revealed 
the presence of a master of colour in Amsterdam. This 
work also was the first attempt on a large scale to subject 
the figures to the power of light. Whence it comes is not 
shown, but we know it must be somewhere near, and that 
all the beams are concentrated on the group. . 

The success of the picture was admitted, and commis- 
sions came quickly to REMBRANDT. His style possessed 
some novelty, and it is no wonder old and young, grandees 
and professors, were eager to discover their appearance 
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under contrasts that were brilliant. The artist could easily 
have become a favourite in the wealthy and sober circles of 
the city, but he had already discovered a quarter that was 
more attractive. If RemBranpr had come of a Hebrew 
race he would have accepted the Amsterdam Jews and their 
surroundings as so many commonplace things. He would 
have studied the objects which had found their way to the 
cellars with a view to trade. As he was a stranger, he was 
as much fascinated as if he had discovered a treasure for 
which he had long pined. Rag-dealers were transfigured 
before him, and became patriarchs whose looks commanded 
reverence; the synagogue was, for him, apparelled in 
celestial light, and the ceremonies appeared as gorgeous as 
in the days of SoLomon. It might be imagined that the 
Jews had once more inherited the earth, for all that was 
magnificent in costume and ornament throughout the world 
seemed to be at hand to adorn the artist’s subjects. 

REMBRANDT was not satisfied with admiring the wonders 
which he saw with the Jews. He became a purchaser of 
whatever caught his fancy, and, judging by the difference 
between the price-lists he prepared and the valuation which 
experts made of his property, it may be assumed that he 
was fleeced for his enthusiasm. If REMBRANDT was trans- 
ported in spirit to another world when he visited the Jews’ 
quarter, it was only fair that he should pay for his journey and 
the privilege of seeing visions. A dealer who was strong in 
' the commercial spirit had also reason to grumble if he saw 
himself depicted as a prophet or a dreamer, and in such 
cases we may be sure REMBRANDT was fined indirectly. 
Unfortunately for the artist, he was not satisfied with ex- 
pending his own money. He married soon after his first suc- 
cess in Amsterdam, SASKIA VAN ULENBURGH, who belonged 
to a family that was almost noble. The lady was rich, and 
was devoted to Rempraypt. She was glad to serve as a 
model, and seemed to be happiest when represented as 
wearing as many jewels and trinkets as an Eastern princess. 
It was therefore not difficult for Saskia to share her hus- 
band’s admiration for costly things, and we may take it for 
granted that she expended her own money freely in buying 
them. But her relatives could not understand devotion to 
dijouterie and bric-a-brac. ‘They made out that her fortune 
was being expended on jewellery and ostentation. ReM- 
BRANDT endeavoured to have the people who spoke against 
him punished as libellers, but he failed; probably the judges 
also had known something about the contents of the artist’s 
house. Husband and wife, however, continued to be happy 
in spite of gossip. The portraits of REMBRANDT and 
SaSKIA are those of a pair of lovers whose troubles were few 
and light. 

The year 1642 brought a change. REMBRANDT was 
then in his thirty-fifth year, and his explorations of curiosity 
shops had not interfered with his study of painting—rather, 
they were aids towards that end. He sought such objects 
as exemplified the play of light—jewels, precious stuffs, furs, 
weapons, &c, He also collected early engravings, which to 
him were suggestive in many ways, although REMBRANDT 
was not likely to imitate any of them. When the Corpora- 
tion of Arquebusiers decided to have a commemorative 
painting for the hall at Doelen there was no artist more 
eligible than REMBRANDT, and, in spite of his alleged 
extravagance, the commission was given to him. He was 
to receive 1,600 florins, which was considered a high price. 
The artist utilised his treasures to give éc/af to the work. 
The picture suggests that each of the volunteers was allowed 
to wear any dress he pleased, and that uniformity was dis- 
tasteful. We suppose all the men were dressed alike, but 
REMBRANDT was glad to turn his costumes to account, and 
thereforeclothed and armed officers and privates in a fantastic 
style that hardly befits civic warriors. If the arquebusiers 
were aggrieved through being represented as if they had 
just sacked a costumier’s shop or the wardrobe of a theatre, 
they could not be blamed. Few people in or out of Holland 
care to be ridiculed, and the volunteers who were selected 
to appear as representative men in the picture could hardly 
escape the jokes of their comrades who were left out. But 
granting that the painting was not appreciated by the owners, 
we cannot believe that REMBRANDT was treated as if he had 
committed treason against his country. 

His downfall may be traced to a very different cause. 
In the course of 1642 Saskia died. To REMBRANDT was 
bequeathed the income derived from her property, on the 


understanding that he was to bring up the surviving child, 
Titus, and make a provision for him. If the boy died 
before his father, then Sasxk1a’s family were to have an 
interest in the property, but practically the disposition of it 
was left to Rrmpranpt. The relatives who had previously 
tried to control the expenditure of SAsKIA’s money were 
disappointed. Soon after the death of his wife there was an 
investigation of some sort ordered, but REMBRANDT on that 
occasion was exempted from the necessity of preparing an 
inventory of his property for the use of the department 
charged with the care of orphans. But a few years after- 
wards the document had to be lodged, and in it the artist 
stated his property was worth 40,750 florins. Fourteen 
years after his wife’s death he was compelled to assign his 
house in the Breestraat to his son, This would appear to 
be an arrangement to preserve the property from the credi- 
tors. Then a new inventory of the contents of the house 
was demanded, and a compulsory sale of the drawings and 
engravings followed. No more than a few documents 
relating to the affairs of REMBRANDT have survived, but they 
are enough to indicate that some men were his enemies, 
that they were unrelenting, and that finally they were able 
to deprive him of his treasures and drive him from his 
house, for the address of REMBRANDT in the official docu- 
ments was the “Imperial Crown,” a tavern in the Kalver- 
straat. Let it be granted that the artist, like many other 
men, occasionally anticipated his income; the enmity against 
him was not, however, of the sort which inspires creditors, 
and the only conclusion to be drawn is that he was pursued 
and overcome by his wife’s relatives. It was, no doubt, 
owing to their machinations rather than to the failure of the 
Arquebusters or Night Watch that Rempranpt ceased for a 
time to be the favourite portraitist. 

The artist had still a resource. If patrons kept away he 
could turn to the fields and streams that were around him. 
Hence in his etchings we have not only bits of landscape 
that are as fresh as so many inspirations, but new revela- 
tions of the relations between darkness and light. Rem- 
BRANDT, in work of this class as in his oil-paintings, departed 
from traditional methods of composition. It is also satis- 
factory to find from the dates of his pictures that everybody 
did not share in the prejudice against him as a spendthrift 
father who wasted his son’s property. He painted the por- 
trait of Cras Brercuem, the collector, in 1647, and 
purchasers were found for the figure-pieces and landscapes 
he painted at that era. But when necessity compelled the 
artist to set up his easel in a tavern it was not to be expected 
that the grandees of the city would seek him out. 

The Dutch laws were not satisfied with one great 
sacrifice. As long as a debtor was alive he could be 
harassed. For reasons which could not all be considered 
as commercial the unhappy artist was involved in suits 
from which there was no escape. His mistress devised a 
plan by which Trrus and herself became partners for the 
preparation of works of art, and an irresponsible position 
was found for REMBRANDT as the agent in production. 
Practically he was treated as if he were a chemical or 
mechanical process, and it might be imagined he had 
reached his second childhood. But the enterprise does 
not appear to have gained much financial success. Strange 
to say, REMBRANDT survived the two partners who stood 
between him and his enemies. When he died his whole 
property was declared to consist of his woollen and linen 
clothes and the tools he used in painting and etching. 

It is remarkable that REMBRANDT’s work did not become 
deteriorated amidst the misery and anxieties from which he 
had no respite for a quarter of a century. There are 
portraits produced in that troubled period which show 
more insight than those painted during the years he was 
happy. ‘The only effect of his misfortunes might be said to 
be the greater repose which he conferred on the counte- 
nances, while in works of another sort he produced the 
greatest effects without any apparent desire to dazzle those 
who looked on them. He was always the wizard, but in 
his latter days his feats were intended to please men who 
did not care much about excitement. The contrast between 
the Syndics of the Drapers’ Company, that was painted in 
1661, and the disorderly troop of the so-called Might 
Watch, painted in 1642, is enough to reveal the change in 
REMBRANDT’s manner of looking at life and the discipline 
he underwent. 
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We may be thankful that the National Gallery possesses 
so many of his works, and it is to be desired that the 
Edinburgh Gallery will also be enriched by one of his 
paintings. REMBRANDT’S name appears often enough in 
auctioneers’ catalogues, but the circumstances of his life 
were not favourable for the production of works in oil. It 
is doubtful if he produced four hundred pictures, and ten 
times that number would be forthcoming if all in the 
collections of Europe were counted. Genuine works are 
obtainable with difficulty. The portrait known as the Doreur 
was sold in 1854 for 1,000/. It was bought back eleven 
years afterwards, when over 6,o00/. was paid for it, and 
subsequently it was sold for 10,0007, For the two portraits 
of Martin Dacy and his wife, Baron GUSTAVE DE ROTHS- 
CHILD gave no less than 50,000/, Foroneof REMBRANDT'S 
etchings 1,600/. has been paid. The Edinburgh students 
will therefore be fortunate if they can secure a painting for 
the sum that is available for that purpose. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 


AS the meeting of the Society of Architects on Tuesday 
Mr. C. E. Gritton read a paper entitled ‘The Sanitary 
Engineer and his Work.” Mr. Gritton said he had selected the 
particular subject under consideration because it is the one 
which has almost entirely occupied his time and attention for 
the past decade and more. In using the title “sanitary engi- 
neer,” he does so in its proper sense. He does not refer to the 
medical and cther theorists, bankrupt builders, jerry builders, 
auctioneers, house agents and their assistants, upholsterers and 
their clerks, plumbers and their mates, the small gasfitter round 
the corner, or the junior clerk at the stores, all of whom have 
the effrontery boin of ignorance to appropriate the title, or 
have it given to them by their equally foolish acquaintances. 
Do not let this be taken as in any way hostile to plumbers. The 
honest and capable plumber is the engineer’s right-hand man 
in dealing with house sanitation, but the plumber who calls 
himself an “engineer” and the builder who styles himself an 
“architect” are almost invariably fools; at any rate, they use 
names of. which they do not understand the meaning. 

The definition of the profession of a civil (as distinct from a 
military) engineer, issued by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
is, “ The art of directing the great sources of power in nature 
for the use and convenience of man,” and if we add the one 
-word health, we have as good a definition of the profession of a 
sanitary engineer as we can desire. Sanitary engineering is 
only one branch of the grand profession of the civil engineer. 
The author has met with charlatans of divers kinds in the 
course of a busy professional life in different parts of Europe, 
but never has he met one at once more contemptible and more 
dangerous than the sanitary quack. The sanitary engineer 
should be a professional man of high character, just, but fear- 
less. If not a genius, at least he should have that “‘ boundless 
capacity for taking pains” in his work which has been described 
asgenius. Nothing should escape him. He must only believe 
a quarter that he is told, and about a half of what his eyes see, 
without the most careful examination and testing. He should 
have spent some of the best years of his life in obtaining the 
thorough theoretical and practical training which is absolutely 
necessary to enable him to honourably fulfil his important 
duties. He must never forget the grave responsibility resting 
upon him, and the high trust imposed upon him, by those who 
rely upon his services for the health and consequent happiness 
of their homes, 

The o'd proverb, “ Poeta nascitur non fit,” may be true of 
arts and letters; but it certainly is not true of the engineer, 
whether his life work be sanitation or not. There is little work 
done by the civil engineer which, either directly or indirectly, 
does not come within the province of the scientific sanitary 
engineer. 

_The value of a sound theoretical knowledge of the true 
principles of sanitation as enunciated by Dr. Corfield and 
others cannot be over-estimated, but this alone is of little 
use unless supported by training and practical experience 
in sound construction, and the nature and uses of materials. 
Dr. Norman Chevers, F.R CS, a sanitarian of over forty years’ 
standing, in an address at Birmingham in 1884, after describing 
in a most graphic way some of the existing insanitary horrors 
in the land, and after encouraging his co-workers to per- 
severe in “the good work patiently and humbly, expecting fair 
success, hardly and slowly earned,” in the ‘ God-strengthened 
var of mortal man against inevitable death,” advocated the 
‘ appointment of a Minister of Public Health,” invested with 
g eat powers, against which all narrow, self-interested opposi- 
tu n will be futile, and commanding large means. The result 
foretold being that “Nothing more will be heard of sewage- 
poi.oned rivers, smoke and fog-blacked cities, or of public 


buildings and attractive suburban retreats constructed upon. 
burial-grounds, quagmires, or abandoned lay-stalls,” or refuse 
heaps. 

The sanitary engineer should be a purely disinterested 
man ; but just a word upon cost. Few things in this life can 
be obtained without money; and as a rule, the better the 
desired object the greater its cost. First-class drainage work 
is, and must be, expensive. The author has no patience with 
those who allow or do cheap, and consequently inferior, work 
in this connection. Aim at doing your work not only as wel) 
as others, but a little better than them all. That is the way to 
get good work. 

In London, in the second half of the seventeenth century, 
the death-rate was 80 per thousand ; in the eighteenth it had 
fallen to 50, in the first half of the nineteenth to 25, and it is 
now down to 174 per thousand. ‘The death-rate from zymotic 
diseases has fallen from 5 2 in 1840-50 to 224 in 1889. The 
death-rate rises enormously the more crowded the population 
is to the square mile. 

Passing on to some practical details respecting houses, and 
dealing first with the testing of a house to determine its safety 
for habitation, the most important, and, indeed, the only 
satisfactory test for hidden pipes conveying facal matters 
inside, under, or near houses, is the hydrostatic test, applied 
by inserting a Botting’s or other plug in the main drain of the 
house at the lowest point, and quietly filling the whole system 
with water. Unless the water will stand up to the level of the 
highest gully for, say half an hour, no competent and 
responsible sanitarian will say that the drains are safe. To 
the objection sometimes made by the owner, and more 
frequently by the second-class house agent, that this test is 
‘“Cexcessive,” the reply is that it is the only engineering test 
known which is less powerful than the pipes may be called 
upon to bear in use afterwards. Let us see what bappens 
directly the disconnecting trap upon the main drain becomes 
choked—and they frequently do. Sewage fills the drains, the 
occupants of the house for a time being unaware of any stop- 
page continue to use the fittings, and many pounds weight of 
falling water apply a hydrodynamic test, falling as they do 
upon the sewage locked in the pipes, and water being incom- 
pressible the weak joint gives, and the sewage finds its way 
into or under the house—this soakage continuing in some 
cases for months or even years undiscovered, frequently illness. 
in the house causing the first suspicion of anything being wrong. 
Total stoppages of this kind have been caused within the 
author’s experience by oranges, chicken bones, hair, cloths, 
grease and other foreign matters. So well is the fact recog- 
nised that even the most self-cleansing trap—for instance, 
Field’s, Winser’s, Buchan’s and Broad’s—will sometimes become 
choked, that some surveyors have even suggested omitting 
them altogether. 

No attention should be given to the man who says, “ These 
drains, although near to, are outside the house, and therefore I 
consider the water-test unnecessary.” A warm house is very 
much like a sponge in water in its capacity for drawing in air 
through the walls, floors and every crevice. Experiments 
have been carried much farther in Germany than they have in 
this country, in the matter of the movements of “ground air.” 
The one thing certain is, that if there is an accumulation of 
sewage or sewage-polluted earth under or near an occupied 
house—aye, though there are 7 feet or more of ground 
above it—the foul odours resulting will be sucked into the 
house. Forcible proofs of this have often occurred. Gas 
having escaped from a defective main in the road, many yards 
from a house, has gradually found its way into the building, 
and been ignited by some intelligent person looking for the 
“Jeak” with the aid of a match, with results disastrous alike 
to the investigator and the surrounding property. Concrete 
will not always stop this, as much concrete is of a highly 
porous nature. Another less common but useful test is the 
pneumatic. This is delicate, and not so easy of application. 
Oil of peppermint, paraffin, and other strong-smelling liquids 
are often usefully employed. Ether has been tried, but 
is somewhat dangerous because of its explosive nature. 
The only proper place to apply a “smell-test” is upon the 
roof, by putting the medium into the ventilating-pipe. The 
latest, and in the author’s experience the best, of this class of 
tests, is Banner’s “grenade” or ‘“‘drain-ferret.” These have 
the advantages of extreme portability, and being hermetically 
sealed glass tubes there is no loss of the testing vapour, and 
they are not so apt to. mislead one as most “smell-tests” are. 
Not long ago, when recommending a new and excellent sanitary 
fitting to a builder-owner, who, by the way, called himself an 
“architect,” the author was taunted by this individual as 
follows :—‘'Oh! you say it is good because it isnew!” The 
retort was unjust in this instance, but is not without its teaching. 
For although inventors have the past to study, and should 
therefore invent good things or none at all, it is not always so. 
Take an instance—the abominably filthy “pan closet” was 
invented after the immeasurably better. Bramah valve closet. 
My reason for mentioning this is to caution all young sanitary 
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engineers against accepting any appliance, new or old, on any- 
thing but its merits. Even after careful examination, study and 
criticism of all its details by a competent man, practical use 
sometimes proves an unexpected weakness or defect to exist. 

The Smoke-Test.—This may be applied by the ‘“smoke- 
cases” made by Messrs. Pain and Brock, in a convenient 
manner, or by using a “smoke-machine.” One of the best 
stands upon the table. It is made by Mr. William Dodds, 
R.P., of Baker Street, and is beautifully compact. A greater 
volume and pressure of smoke may be obtained by using a 
machine. The “smoke-cases” were the invention of my old 
friend and master, the late Mr. Cosmo-Innes, M.Inst.C E , who 
did such noble work in the cause of sanitation. 

Assuming that the condition of the house has now been 
proved to be utterly bad, let us glance at the steps necessary 
to be taken to put it into a good sanitary state. First comes 
the entire removal of all old and defective work and insanitary 
appliances from the premises, not forgetting all buried and 
hidden pipes and sewage-contaminated earth, the latter being 
replaced by clean dry earth, plentifully mixed with lime and 
well rammed. The next thing to decide is the course of the 
new drains and the choice of materia], whether iron pipes or 
glazed earthenware ones shall be employed, as the question of 
concrete under and around them hangs upon this. For use 
under houses, particularly where the soil is of an unstable 
character, or where constant vibration occurs from heavy 
traffic on an adjacent road or railway, iron is undoubtedly the 
best. These pipes should be the heavy ones specially made 
for drainage purposes, with large sockets, having the joints 
well caulked bya skilled workman with gaskin and metallic 
lead. Proper caulking tools can alone thoroughly accomplish 
this. Oxidation may be guarded against by coating the pipes 
within and without with Dr. Angus Smith’s composition. This 
is best done at the foundry. 

The author in all such cases in his Government work used 
iron protected by the Bower-Barff process. This is somewhat 
expensive, but admirable. Other advantages of iron are that 
a considerable settlement of the building does not disturb the 
drains, little or no concrete is required, and in some cases the 
pipes may be fixed to the walls in the basement, so as to be 
always in sight. In America iron is very extensively used with 
good results. In this country the North British Plumbing 
Company have been largely instrumental in adapting and 
introducing it for house drainage. Pipes of this material will 
safely bear pressures from heavy superincumbent clays, &c, 
which would speedily crush the ordinary pipes used for sewers 
and drains. Concrete tubes have been somewhat largely used 
for sewers. En passant, reference may be made to the very 
great value of a knowledge of geology to the sanitary engineer. 
The two most troublesome cases out of some thousands which 
have now passed through the author’s hands were houses upon 
the London clay—and awful stuff it is—one upon the summit 
of Kingston Hill and one in Clapham Park. 

If stoneware pipes be selected, they should be of the very 
best manufacture, true in line and section, tested under hydraulic 
pressure before use, and jointed with Doulton’s or Stanford’s 
joints, with an outer protecting coat of Portland cement These 
pipes should be entirely surrounded by 6 inches of Portland 
cement concrete. Of course the drains must be iaid in abso- 
lutely straight lines from chamber to chamber, with uniform 
falls, and at every important junction, or change of direction, 
an access-chamber with air-tight cover should be provided. 
Every inch of the drainage system is then readily accessible, 
and.accidental stoppages can be removed in a few minutes. 
Every foot of pipe possibly carrying sewage must be kept out- 
side the building, as well as all access-openings and ventilating 
pipes. Experience has shown that joints made air-tight by the 
introduction of rubber are not long reliable. Asbestos, a prac- 
tically imperishable material, is now generally superseding it. 
Undoubtedly the best material for soil and ventilating pipes is 
lead, in the form of the heavy hydraulic drawn pipes now so 
familiar to most of us ; 7 lbs. or 8lbs. per foot super is none too 
heavy, and three broad and heavy double lead tacks should be 
soldered to each to feet length. Plumber’s “wiped” joints 
only to be used: all pipes to be straight when possible, 
and all bends to be easy ones. The bend at the foot of a 
soil-pipe is generally a weak spot. No trouble is too 
great to make this solid. In the course of years it has 
to bear the impact of tons of falling water, and if it can 
be moved, it certainly will. The leading feature in all 
true sanitary work is to make all conduits and appliances as 
absolutely self-cleansing as may be. You see before you a few 
good instances of such fittings, Bolding’s and Houghton’s 
gullies, &c. These are merely typical of many good sanitary 
fittings now to be had. To unite pipes or fittings of like material 
is an easy matter, and it is a good rule to join on the drain side 
of the traps under fittings only iron to iron, lead to lead and 
stoneware to stoneware as far as possible. The only good way 
to join a lead pipe to the socket of an iron one is by means of a 
stout brass connecting piece, soldered to the lead and caulked 
into the iron in exactly the same way as above described for 
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uniting iron pipes. All waste-pipes more than 2 or 3 feet long 
should be ventilated from their upper ends into the open air, 
to prevent trap-syphonage, and every w.c. branch should have 
a similar anti-syphonage pipe, 2 inches diameter, carried from 
its upper end toa point well above the roof. A cheaper and, 
where the building is a lofty one, a better plan is to terminate 
such pipes in the soil-pipe ventilator, some 4 feet above the 
top connection, as friction is thus reduced. A good fall to 
specify for house drains is 1 in 30, although a less fall is some- 
times quiet sufficient. 

Hot water must on no account be allowed to pass down a 
lead soil-pipe. The best solution of the troublesome question 
of “slops” is to make the top w.c. a combined slop-sink and 
w.c, by using a wash-down basin with lead trap (Tylor’s, 
Hellyer’s or Bolding’s), and fitting it with a dished, white-glazed 
earthenware slop-top, hinged seat and noiseless three-gallons 
syphon-action flush tank. The “ wash-out” closet is no longer 
looked upon as a sanitary fitting by the best—because com- 
petent and independent—judges. No stoneware trap should, 
under any circumstances, be fixed upstairs. No urinal should 
be fixed in or near a house, unless fitted with an automatic 
“time-flushing” cistern, and large lead or copper flushing-pipe. 
Nothing else will keep them sweet. The only really self- 
cleansing,and therefore sanitary latrine known to the author (and 
he believes that he knows all in the market) for school and barrack 
use is the one made by Dent & Hellyer. The author fixed the 
first one publicly used at the Horse Guards, and it answered 
admirably. It is supplied, like most others, by an automatic 
flush-tank, but its superiority over all others results from the 
arrangement by which the latrine itself syphons-out, an after- 
flush from the tank leaving it again charged with clean 
water. 

With regard to drain-ventilation, the only two good “low- 
level” air inlets safe to use in the contracted front area of the 
average town house are exhibited. The constant momentary 
reversals of the air-current make it absolutely unsafe to leave 
an unprotected drain-opening near a door or window. A real 
danger constantly overlooked is frequently caused by leaving 
the upper open ends of outlet ventilating pipes unprotected 
A walk along the Marine Parade at 
Brighton—doubtless well known to most of you—gives a 
striking object lesson of this. One may then see perhaps the 
most motley collection of cowls, caps, cones and windguards 
visible at one stretch in the world. Why? Because the pre- 
vailing south and south-west winds of this country meet the 
cliff, are violently directed upward, and, describing a parabolic 
curve, blow almost directly down the flues. The same effect is 
caused by a north or north-east wind striking the high downs 
at the back of these houses. Exactly the same thing, in a less 
degree, is always happening in a town. The wind swirls over 
and downward from higher buildings, roofs and chimney-stacks, 
and there are few. unprotected open pipes which do not fre- 
quently act as air inlets instead of air outlets, as intended. 
This is one strong reason for the use of mica-valves on low- 
level air inlets. Inthe country, or where there is open ground 
around a house, the best air-inlet is an open grating, at or near 
the ground level. Doulton makes a very good one, called 
“‘Cregeen’s prid,” after the inventor, which not only admits 
fresh air to the drainage system, but also excludes all dirt and 
gravel from the trap—an important point in a garden. 

Another essential thing often neglected is to trap every 
fitting immediately under it, as quite short waste-pipes soon 
become excessively foul from decomposing grease, soap, &c ; 
and without traps air enters the house by means of these pipes 
whenever the internal temperature is higher than that outside, 
bringing a stench with it. The concrete bed under stoneware 
pipe drains is often scamped even on otherwise satisfactory 
jobs. The concrete should be laid to a proper fall and with a. 
true surface, so that the pipes rest almost throughout their 
length, room being left every 2 feet forthe joints. Probably the 
best system of all is to insert two bricks every 2 feet, removing 
alternate ones before the concrete sets. This gives a true 
surface right along. 

The author is glad to have this opportunity of publicly 
expressing his entire sympathy with the Plumbers’ Registration 
movement. Good results are following, and better still will 
Architects can greatly help in this good 
work, and in preventing untrained tinkers from pretending to 
do plumbing by adding to all their specifications the words, ‘‘Alt 
plumbing-work to be done by registered plumbers.” Most of 
my hearers are agreed, I know, in thinking the proposed 
Registration Bill for architects a very desirable measure. Only 
those who have practised in a provincial town can realise how 
necessary it is. One objection made to it is that the names of 
qualified and unqualified practitioners would appear together 
for a time in register and directories. They do now and ever 
will until the Act becomes law. In perhaps the most widely 
circulated list of British architects the first name of all is that 
of a builder, and not a first-class one either. A law should 
certainly be passed at the earliest possible date preventing un- 
trained, unqualified, incompetent and dishonest persons from 
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dealing with sanitary work, upon which the health and lives of 
the people depend in so large a measure. ; 

One word upon certificates. The more difficult they are to 
obtain the greater their value, and the certificate easily granted 
is not worth the paper upon which it is written. The same is 
true of those issued by contractors, or anyone but absolutely 
disinterested persons. The Great Architect of the universe 
alone could finish His work, and then with propriety pronounce 
it “very good.” 

The author hopes that he may live to see the day when our 
universities and technical colleges shall have each a chair of 
sanitary engineering. England, who has led, and still leads 
the world in engineering enterprise, and has been the source 
from which the blessings springing from sanitary progress have 
spread, should surely be the first in this, At present there is 
but one professor of sanitary engineering, and it may surprise 
some of my hearers to learn where he is—in far-off Japan, 
which, I take it, the average Briton still regards as a half- 
civilised land! Professor William Kinninmond Burton, C.E., 
formerly a colleague of the author’s, ably fills the chair at the 
Government College in the Japanese capital, 


TESSERZ. 


Architecture in Churches. 


HILE man’s nature remains what it is, it is preposterous 

to suppose that our religious feelings will not be power- 

fully affected by external circumstances. Our senses are part 
of that compound being which was formed in the image of 
God ; and they were created to be consecrated to his service. 
It is as much an error to abstract our religion altogether from 
everything sensible as to place it altogether in external things. 
The Christian philosopher, as was said of the most practical of 
Grecian dramatists, addresses himself to man as he is in fact. 
Music, architecture, sculpture, should be employed not so as to 
absorb the mind, but just sufficiently to raise and sublimate 
devation. Nor would it be easy to form a conjecture how 
deeply, perhaps irretrievably, the Church of England has suf- 
fered from the modern disregard of these adjuments of religion. 
Sir Samuel Romilly describes the French chapel which he fre- 
quented when young as a “large uncouth room, presenting to 
the view only irregular unpainted pews and dusty plastered 
walls.” The manner in which the service was performed was 
equally unattractive. ‘Nothing,’ he adds, “was ever worse 
catculated to inspire the mind of a child with respect for reli- 
gion than such a kind of religious worship.” It is in childhood 
that our most lasting as well as our most vivid impressions are 
formed, and what must be the effect on the susceptible minds 
of those children who first become acquainted with our public 
services in such cold, damp, dreary, miserable edifices as con- 
stitute too large a proportion of our country churches? How 
hard for them to experience that cheerfulness and joy which 
social worship is so calculated to enkindle when the spirit of 
our noble liturgy is fitly imaged in the beauty and the dignity 
of the outward temple. ‘ While man is man,” remarks the 
elegant Bishop Horne, ‘religion, like man, must have a body 
and soul; it must be external as well as internal ; and the two 
parts, in both cases, will ever have a mutual influence upon 
each other. The senses and the imagination must have a con- 
siderable share in public worship; and devotion will accord- 
ingly be depressed or heightened by the mean, sordid and dis- 
piriting, or the fair, splendid and cheerful appearance of the 

bjects around us.” 


Antiquity of the Fleur de Lys. 


It has been said that the fleur de lys “first appears on a shield 
on the seal of Louis the Seventh, who died in 1181.” -This may 
be true enough of the symbol as an armorial or heraldic device, 
bat as a decoration it appeared at least two centuries earlier. 
The celebrated Byzantine Psalter of the Paris Library (J7SS. 
Grecques) exhibits it more than once. One of the miniatures 
represents David raised upon a shield and crowned by an 
allegorical personage; behind is architecture adorned with 
rude fleur de lys. Dr. Waagen remarks them, and says they 
are the earliest examples he has ever seen of the old French 
armorial lilies. He does not observe that the flower, painted 
white, occurs again in a subsequent miniature, embellishing the 
Assyrian Nineveh. It may have been the possible germ of the 
Gothic architectural crocket, but in the first-mentioned minia- 
ture it seemed to top King David’s sceptre as well as his 
palace. Antique sceptres often end with a fleur de lys prong, 
and hence, perhaps, it was transferred to the royal shield, But 
again, a Frankish miniature of the ninth century represents 
David's head covered with the antique Carlovingian crown, 
where this self-same flower hbedecks the frame. In Charle- 
magne’s Evangelistarium the trees of a conventional form 
behind a figure of Christ, had lily-like flowers, and gold ones, 
comprised, by triplets, within dark green rounds for foliage. 


The antique pictorial symbol of the Virgin, descendant of 
David and mother of the Messiah-King, carries on the myth, 
and shows how naturally the flower became appropriated to the 
Anointed. Charlemagne may have taken it as a coronal tres- 
sure in imitation of Solomon’s crown, which we are told was 
fringed with it; and when once the eldest son of the Church 
had assumed it as his peculiar emblem, other sovereigns would 
of course let him monopolise it, each choosing a distinctive 
cognisance. 


The Primitive Church in Alexandria. 


The church (or rather chapel, for it is extremely small) was 
originally cut in the rock of which the hill is formed, and 
which much resembles tufa. On the west were two narrow 
staircases, one ascending and the other descending. The 
chancel arch and that of the south transept are elliptical, 
depressed almost to flatness, as are those of three recesses 
occupying the three sides of the chancel. In the place of the 
north transept there is an apse, or rather merely a broad niche 
with fan-shaped roof and small Ionic pilasters at the sides. 
The chamber opposite this, however, is the most singular part 
ofthe church. It is about 20 feet leng and 8 wide, and on 
each side and at the end are double rows of deep holes in the 
walls, evidently intended for the insertion (lengthwise) of 
coffins, as they are precisely of such size and shape. They 
are in all 36 in number. None of them seem to have been 
applied to their proper destination, of which, however, not- 
withstanding the singularity of such an application of a transept 
of a church, there can be no doubt in the mind of any spec- 
tator. The effect of the chamber is curious, a transition 
between a Roman columbarium and a modern English vault. 
In the corner, between this transept and the chancel, there is 
sunk in the ground a large and deep stone cistern, which was 
probably a font. The chancel contains some frescoes and 
Greek inscriptions much effaced, and on the apse is still 
visible a representation of the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes ; but on the walls of the chancel arch are two life-sized 
frescoes of much greater interest. One of these represents a 
winged figure, the other, Christ resting ona staff. They are 
both in very fair preservation, and, though third-rate specimens 
of it, they belong undeniably to an earlier and far better school 
of art than any with which we are acquainted after the Classic 
period till the Revival. The lines are broad and effective, the 
attitudes and draperies simple and the drawing tolerably cor- 
rect. Inall these respects, and even in the slightly exaggerated 
size of the heads of the figures, they appear perfectly to 
resemble the inferior Pompeian frescoes in the Museo 
Borbonico. Assuming, as we are compelled to do, the very 
early date of this church (at all events prior to the Arab con- 
quest), it may be of interest to remark that the face of Christ 
is by no means the conventional one. It is dark, with black 
hair in large short masses over the ears. His name is written 
close beside in Greek, so there can be no doubt of the identity. — 


Thirteenth-Century Architecture. 


The thirteenth century commenced under the most favour- 
able auspices for the development of the newly-created archi- 
tecture. In France both the secular and the ecclesiastical 
powers were in the highest state of prosperity ; and if in England 
such was not the case with the Crown, and we were checked 
by a bad and mean-spirited king, it is clear that both the barons 
and the Church were in a state of high prosperity, for from the 
very opening of the century we find works on the grandest scale 
to have been everywhere undertaken, Whether in the castle, 
the palace, the cathedral, the monastery or the parish church 
we find the newly-developed style to have been put largely into 
practice, so that scarcely a building of note fails to show the 
impress of the youthful art. Every great church must have its 
share of it ; thus, at Canterbury, though they had just completed 
the eastern half in the style of the Transition, the cloisters were 
added in the perfected manner. At York, again, the choir had 
been rebuilt in the last half of the preceding century ; but the 
perfected style must have its sway, so the Norman transepts 
were rebuilt init. At Lincoln the transformation of style had 
commenced under St. Hugh, before the close of the twelfth 
century, and before 1280 but small vestiges of the Norman 
structure remained. At Ely the century commenced with the 
building of the western porch, which was followed up by the 
magnificent eastern arm of the cathedral. At St. Albans the 
gigantic Norman church had not been completed much more 
than half a century before its western facade was demolished 
and recommenced in the new style, in which one-half of the 
nave partook ; and before the thirteenth century was finished 
the choir had also been rebuilt. At Durham the Norman 
church received the magnificent addition of the chapel of the 
Nine Altars ; at Fountains a similar addition was made, with 
an entire new choir and many noble appendages. Wells 
Cathedral was almost rebuilt in the new style; indeed, it is 
scarcely possible to single out any great church which does not 
more or less evince the influence of the great architectural 
movement which ushered in the thirteenth century. Its most 
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complete work is the cathedral at Salisbury, and among its 
later creations we may enumerate the eastern portion of West- 
minster Abbey, the whole of Tintern Abbey, and nearly the 
whole of the once sumptuous church at St. Mary’s Abbey at 
York ; while its last decade produced some of the most exquisite 
gems of art, such as the tombs of Cruchbach, of De Luda, and 
of Archbishop Peckham, the chapel of Ely Place, Holborn, and 
the Eleanor Crosses ; so that, taken as a whole, the century can 
claim most of the noblest, as well as of the most elegant, pro- 
ductions of English art. In France its pre-eminence is, if 
possible, yet more manifest. The century opened there under 
the fully-established power of Philip Augustus, the most power- 
ful monarch who had ruled France since the days of Charle- 
magne. Inthe days of his predecessor the English king had 
governed more French provinces than the King of France 
himself ; but now the English were almost entirely expelled, 
and this mighty monarch reigned without a rival. In his days 
commenced an almost general rebuilding (wholly or in part) of 
the cathedrals, excepting such as were of very recent date. 
The west facade of Notre Dame at Paris, the greater part of 
Rouen, of Rheims, of Amiens, of Coutance, of Bourges, of Le 
Mans, and a list far too long to be enumerated, owe their 
grandeur to his reign, or immediately following. Towards the 
middle of the century the same work progressed gloriously 
under the auspices of St. Louis, and, though slackened from 
actual satiety towards the close of the century, it was not really 
checked till the commencement of the English war. As in 
England, the works thus produced evince masculine grandeur 
of the highest order at the commencement and the most delicate 
beauty at the close of the century, while during its middle por- 
tion the two are united in the works of St. Louis. In Germany 
the works of this century evince great artistic disturbance. 
The change from the Round to the Pointed arch style had been 
there resisted, while both in France-and England it had been 
worked out to maturity. At the opening of the century German 
architecture consisted of a highly-refined variety of Romanesque, 
with the partial use of the Pointed arch, chiefly where suggested 
by constructional necessities. This during the first quarter, or 
more, of the century developed itself into an Early Pointed 
style, strictly German, and holding out promises of great force 
and originality—promises which were frustrated by the sudden 
inroad of French Gothic about 1250, after which, though Ger- 
many took a course still very much her own, it was one ina 
great degree severed from her early noble tradition, and 
emanating from the French graft rather than from the-original 
stem, 


The Staircase. 


In the design of this often very picturesque feature, it must 
be admitted that we owe but little to any examples of antiquity. 
In temples, staircases of ample size were obviously not 
required, but there are no instances of an internal staircase of 
striking effect or dimensions in even any Classical remains. 
Magnificent flights of steps no doubt occur in exterior archi- 
tecture, and in Belli’s ‘“ Description of the Greek Theatres of 
Crete,” as well as in other examples, we see evidences of the 
existence of double returning flights of stairs, similar to those in 
frequent use in modern architecture, having each flight enclosed 
within solid walls, and setting us an example of sound and 
solid construction, well worthy of careful study in the execu- 
tion of our own public buildings. The newel stair, so charac- 
teristic a feature in the plans of a subsequent age, was certainly 
of purely Greek origin. A perfect example exists, in good 
preservation, among the ruined temples at Selimentum. Its 
dimensions, however, are small, the diameter of the circle 
which contains it being but 6 feet 4 inches—dimensions which 
were subsequently greatly exceeded in the similar spiral stairs 
within the monumental columns of ancient Rome. The 
Domestic architecture of Rome seems to have required little 
aid from interior stairs; and even in so sumptuous a building 
as the Coliseum, where many thousands of spectators had to be 
provided with ready means of access to very high levels—a 
building, too, erected when Roman power and art were in their 
zenith, expressly to gratify the extravagant love of splendour 
and display which characterised the Roman people—we find no 
indication of any fine staircase. Among the buildings which 
remain to us of the earlier Middle Ages, it is still difficult 
to point to any notably fine stairs. Highly effective flights, no 
doubt, occur; striking examples occur at Assisi and at the 
cathedral in Lucca, where flights of stairs 7 or 8 feet wide 
occur, with marble balustrading, sufficing to show that 
Medizeval builders were, to some extent, alive to the fine 
effects attainable by the artistic treatment of this portion of 
their plan. Still, these examples are of rare occurrence, It 
will be difficult to refer to any case in this country of equal 
importance to that in the cathedral close at Canterbury. The 
newel stairs, of which so many examples remain, as at Dover 
Castle and Tamworth Church—the latter presenting an almost 
singular example of a double spiral star round one newel— 
were certainly the most usual form of stairs in buildings, even 
of the most important character, during the whole Middle Age 


period, so much so, indeed, that the detached turrets which 
contained these newel stairs became one among the most 
prominent features of Domestic architecture throughout Europe 
during that period. No city contains more remarkable 
examples than that so rich in scenic effects, viz. Nuremberg. 
Wherever this turreted staircase occurs, it always constitutes a 
pleasing and striking object, imparting an agreeable variety of 
outline to the architectural composition. As peaceful arts 
advanced and men ceased to look for security in embattled 
buildings, the artistic eye of the builder soon perceived the 
opportunities that were afforded by interior flights of stairs for 
pleasing and pictorial effects. Nor could he be insensible to 
the extreme inconvenience of a newel staircase which, what- 
ever its width, can necessarily offer but one place where the 
treads and risers are of proportions at all convenient to persons 
ascending or descending. In the quiet times of the later 
Tudors, staircases in this country began to assume their proper 
position and character, and there is no part of our old 
Elizabethan mansions on which the builders seemed to have 
dwelt with more pleasure, or on which they were more wont to 
exercise their fancy, than the staircase, 


Foundations in Water. 


In works which are exposed to the action of the sea or the 
current of rivers Rennie adopted the plan of bedding the out- 
side joints, for about an inch deep in the face, with Roman 
cement of the best quality. The interior part of the stones 
was bedded in mortar, composed of two parts of well burnt 
stone-lime, one part of ground puzzolano, or calcined pounded 
iron-stone, and two parts of clean, sharp river sand, not too 
fine. The lime was used hot, for which purpose it was neces- 
sary that it should be burnt adjoining the works and mixed at 
once with its due proportion of sand and puzzolano or iron- 
stone, previous to being slaked. It was afterwards covered 
over with sand so as to prevent the access of the air; water 
was then poured on the heap, and in this state it was left for a 
day or two until completely slaked ; after which it was taken 
from the heap as wanted. The unslaked particles were sepa- 
rated, and the other ingredients well mixed by being passed 
through a screen, after which the mixture was made into 
mortar, with the least possible quantity of water, by means of 
a pug-mill prepared for the purpose. That part of it required 
for the day’s use being taken away, the remainder was imme- 
diately covered up with sand, to prevent the action of the air 
upon it. 

Sculpture in Relief. 


All works come under the denomination of “relievo” that 
have the figures or objects attached to a background. However 
slight this connection may be, the mere fact of touching the 
background establishes the sculpture as belonging to this class 
of art. The groups in the metopes of the Parthenon are, as 
nearly as possible, entire statues. Portions of them are, in 
many instances, quite free and detached, but still, in some 
parts, they touch, and are united with, the ground, and thus, as 
a whole, they constitute legitimate relievi. The groups in the 
frieze of the same building, on the contrary, lie or are attached 
so closely to the ground that none of the parts exhibited project 
so far as to be entirely free from contact. Modern art-phrase- 
ology has supplied distinctive terms to express the varieties 
and modifications of relievo; and we receive from the Italian 
nomenclature alto, for extremely high or projecting work, basso- 
relievo for the treatment referred to in the frieze of the Parthe- 
non, and mezzo for the class of relievo which is between the 
two. There are, however, some peculiar moces of treating 
basso-relievo which require to be noticed. In works of this 
class, in Egyptian sculpture, are some that have the representa- 
tion sunk below the plane or face of the material. The object 
is modelled or carved not on, but in, the ground, almost as a 
relieved intaglio, there being no background; but the face or 
ground is left up in its original state. Thus ao portion of the 
carved, or what would be called the relieved work, projects 
beyond the original surface to break the architectural profile. 
It is a mode of treatment that has its recommendations, and it 
might be introduced with great advantage under particular 
circumstances in interior decoration. There is another mode 
of execution, belonging also to the class of basso-relievo, which 
might be advantageously adopted where the light is insufficient 
for giving effect to prominent parts, or where. it falls at a very 
obtuse angle upon the work. This is found chiefly in the com- 
positions of Donatello. The relief is as low as in the Egyptian 
work before alluded to, but instead of the edges being rounded 
till the outline is softened to the ground, as is the case with the 
Egyptian execution, the outline is rather sharply defined against 
the background, this background being lowered, though very 
slightly, as in other works in relievo. From the extreme flat- 
ness of the execution this style of design is called by the Italian 
writers on art, stracciato, which means smashed down or flat- 
tened. In these works the inner parts are little more than 
drawn, being incised or cut in sharply, with no projection even 
on the parts most prominent in nature. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue South Kensington officials have lately received some 
snubbing, but as they are used to that sort of testimony of 
their value they will be indifferent. What do they care 
when people show how well they are acquainted with the 
doings of the Department? For a time, which every year 
shortens, South Kensington is secure from reform. The 
first snub was in connection with Mr. Tate’s offer of his 
collection of pictures to the country. The trustees of the 
National Gallery could not find room for them. The 
Treasury, knowing the risk of any mention of the Science 
and Art Department, in a diplomatic style suggested that 
the collection should be assigned to the Council on Educa- 
tion. Mr. TATE was too wary, and declined the scheme. 
It is to be hoped he will be able hereafter to have his in- 
tentions carried out adequately. The second case was more 
cruel. The Chancellor of the Exchequer was informed that 
somebody, who withholds his name (it may be Mr. TarE or 
one of his friends), is willing to expend 80,o00/ for the 
erection of a gallery at South Kensington for examples of 
British art, but it is stipulated that the Science and Art 
- Department is to be kept aloof from the arrangements for 
ever. This would be hard to bear if there was any sensi- 
tiveness among the officials, for part of their sacred territory 
is to be allotted to strangers, while My Lords and their 
subordinates are to be treated much as enemies. Now, 
it will be asked, what harm could arise from hanging pic- 
tures in the galleries of the South Kensington Museum, or 
in new galleries that would form part of the establishment ? 
We must say the Vernon Collection appeared to more 
advantage in one of those galleries than in Trafalgar Square. 
Mr. Tate and the founder of the new gallery would be 
likely to say as much. It is not the position that is at fault, 
but the men who have control over it. South Kensington 
has jeopardised English industrial art, and thus facilitated 
foreign competition, and men of business have lost con- 
fidence in it. A system which has failed wherever drawing 
is taught in this country is not supposed to be competent for 
the exhibition or conservation of pictures. 


VENTILATION is too important to have only one adapta- 
tion of theory to practice, and different conditions cannot 
all be met in one way. Mr. BucHan, who has devised 
various ventilators, naturally prefers his own system, and 
there is no doubt he can bring forward many testimonies to 
the efficacy of what he has done. There is a prejudice 
against works which are written by men like Mr. BucHAN, 
as they are supposed to be one-sided. But it is not likely 
an architect will be captivated by any sort of writing which 
is thus inspired, and, in fact, he is forewarned before he 
reads. or our part, we admit that we read Mr. BuCHAN’s 
book on “Ventilation,” which is published by Messrs. 
CRosBy Lockwoop & Son, with much interest, and, we 
believe, with profit. An expert is always the keenest critic 
of the defects of rival experts, and what he says can be 
weighed as evidence. If it should be correct, we are saved 
from being led astray ; if, on the contrary, we discover he is 
not impartial, we are secured against the authority of the 
writer. It is well to hear all sides in regard to ventilators, 
and Mr. BucHan must be shrewd enough to know that in 
writing his book he was suggesting the way to scrutinise his 
own system. From the author’s personal interest in the 
question the pages are more lively reading than those which 
form many grave treatises on the subject, and whoever is 
desirous of information will find there is not much to skip. 
We are confident that nobody will be disqualified for the 


choice of an efficient ventilator by anything found in the 
volume. 


A SUGGESTION from the House of Commons would not, 
we suppose, receive any attention from the Royal Academi- 
cians. ‘That may account for the talk on the unfitness of 
this year’s sending-in days which was heard in the House-of 
Lords on Friday last. As the Academicians are indepen- 
dent of Lords and Commons, Lord SanpHuRsv’s efforts to 
insure a little latitude for outsiders may not be successful. 
His lordship truly said there were objections, on religious 
and cecular grounds, to Good Vriday,. Easter Eve and 


said, ‘I have failed to discover. 


Easter Monday being employed to receive pictures, and 
that belief Lord Satissury and the Archbishop of 
CANTERBURY shared with Lord SanpHurRsT. Their lord- 
ships do not know how little is the value set upon the work 
of outsiders by the Academicians, or what a bore is the task 
of deciding upon the pictures, drawings and models which 
are to share the space. Let us suppose that outsiders 
declined to send in works on the prescribed days, would 
that resolve cause much grief in Burlington House? The 
exhibition in the summer, if confined to works which had 
a right to admission, would not be attractive, and there 
would be a falling-off in the number of shillings, but no 
more than a small minority of the elected would take that 
view at the end of March. It might be well to have one 
exhibition confined to the works of Academicians and 
Associates—there would be no necessity for a repetition of 
the experiment. 


Str CHARLES WILSON has been lecturing in Edinburgh 
on ‘‘ The Methods and Processes of the Ordnance Survey,” 
a subject which he has discoursed upon lately at a meeting 
of the Society of Arts. In Edinburgh allusion was made 
to dealing with place-names ; and it was asked whether 
names admitted to be Gaelic should be spelt phonetically 
with English letters, or, when they apply to natural features, 
in the manner in which they now appear on the 6-inch 
map, with Gaelic letters and grammatically in Gaelic ? 
Whether in the case of the coast and island names there 
should not be a thorough revision, to distinguish more 
clearly the Icelandic and Norwegian names from the Celtic? 
It was also suggested that a small committee of Gaelic and 
Norse scholars should act as referees, or in some other 
manner co-operate in the revision of place-names. ‘The 
wonder is that some provision of the kind was not made 
before the surveyors began their work. When the Irish 
Survey was undertaken, half a century ago, a special 
department was formed to deal with topographical ortho- 
graphy. PETRIE was appointed as head, and among his 
assistants were O’DonovaNn, Curry and Mancan. Much 
information relating to archeology was collected at the 
same time. It is remarkable to find that in one respect 
Ireland was in advance of England or Scotland. 


THE statement which was put in by the medical officer 
of the Steyning Workhouse at an inquiry held on Tuesday 
is enough to excite new alarm among sanitarians. As com- 
plaints were made about the condition of the infirmaries 
and the inmates, a Local Government Board inspector was 
sent to investigate the charges. It would be difficult to 
imagine a worse system than is in practice at Steyning, and 
“indoor relief” must have an odd meaning in that part of 
Sussex. The medical officer, in explaining how one plague 
arose, stated that the new infirmary was full of parasites 
before a single patient entered. ‘‘ How they got there,” he 
The wood in the building 
was so badly seasoned and the floors and wainscotting 
shrunk to such an extent, that great harbour is afforded 
them in the crevices.” There may be some ground for the 
allegation, and we hope the case will be a warning to boards 
of guardians, who are notorious for cutting down prices to 
an extent which makes seasoned timber an impossibility. 


Ir was known that the late Vicror Huco could sketch 
in a rough and ready manner that was not without relation 
to his prose writing. His attempts are more appreciated 
than commorly happens with the works of amateurs, for 
recently at the sale of Bursy’s collection high prices were 
given for Huco sketches with a-quill and ink touched up 
with brown. ‘The following are some instances :—A sketch 
of a belfry at Domfront, which no longer exists, sold for 
390 frs.; for a drawing of one castle in ruins 410 frs. were 
given ; and for a similar subject 405 frs. Among other 
drawings sold were one of an old house at Blois, 300 frs.; a 
ruined tower, 290 frs.; an old bridge at Rastadt, 205 frs. 
It will be seen that Vicror Huco preferred to represent 
ancient structures, and he helped to revive the interest in 
Gothic architecture in France.: A drawing of a street in 
Geneva, in which more than one colour was used to heighten 
the pen and ink sketch, sold for 400 frs. = 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WO. 845.._THH BAPLIISTERY, FLORENCE. 


(ROBT. WEIR SCHULTZ.) 


CHURCHYARD WALL, HOCKEBRELL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 


UR illustration is from the architects’ working draw- 
ings of a new churchyard wall which has been 
erected at Hockerell, near Bishop’s Stortford. As a 
churchyard wall it is remarkable for its original and effec- 
tive treatment. The design is Early English, the carving 
and details being unusually spirited. The cost has been 
570/., and the work exceptionally well executed by Mr. 
CanNoON, of Hockerell, under the personal superintend- 
ence of the architects, Mr. H. P. BurKEe-Downinc, 
A R.I.B.A., F.S.I., and Mr. W. R. PHiuips, of 26 Craven 
Street, W.-C. 


TH2 GREY COLLEGE, BLOEMFONTEIN, ORANGE FREE STATE, 
SOUTH AFRICA, 


E publish a design for this important undertaking 
prepared by Mr. Lennox Canninc, A.R.I.B.A, 
and member of Imp. Inst. Austrian Engineers, and F. G. 
Goap, C.E., of Johannesburg and Bloemfontein. The ulti- 
mate cost of the buildings, including the master’s house 
and high schools, will be about 50,o00/, but the present 
expenditure will not exceed 20,0007. A detailed explana- 
tion cf the scheme will be given in our next issue. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS, 


HE tenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 


March Examinatiens, 1891. 


The results of the examinations just held were announced 
and the names of the candidates passed, read. In the prelimi- 
nary examination to qualify for registration as probationers 
60 candidates were admitted, of which number 13 were 
exempted ; 37 were examined in London, 23 of whom passed ; 
xO were examined in Manchester, 6 of whom passed; 18 were 
relegated for further study. 

In the intermediate examination 13 probationers were 
admitted, of which number 11 passed and 2 were relegated for 
study. 

In the examination in architecture 63 candidates applied 
and 60 were admitted for examination ; of these 24 passed, 
‘31 were relegated for study and 5 did not pass. 

Mr GEORGE SIMONDS read a paper, of which the following 
as an abstract, on 


Some Aspects of Sculpture in Relation to Architectare. 


Mr. Simonds claimed that the subject demanded a general 
‘consideration of the arts as at present existing—of their past 
‘history and modern practice and of the relation in which they 
stood to one another. A satisfactory definition of art was not 
easy, but it was not far wrong to say that art was embodied 
poetry, and poetry disembodied art; their end was the same, 
namely, the elevation of humanity and the idealisation of the 
present life and of everyday surroundings. Art under her 
present limited circumstances could do but little, and her 
“‘nfluence for good was sadly restricted Yet the time had been 
when art was loved and fostered for truer and better reasons 
than now, not by the few alone, but by entire nations While 
strongly maintaining the unity of art, its usual division into 
three branches had its advantages, although he greatly depre- 
cated the tendency at the present time to ignore their close 
relationship. Painting was probably the oldest art, but that 
and sculpture had been merely pastimes for the gratification of 
a vague desire for beautitul form and colour, while architecture 
was the outcome of man’s physical needs, and it must have been 
long beforethe last-mentioned emerged from the purely utilitarian 
and took rank asa fine art. Without agriculture, architecture 
in its fullest sense could not have existed. In a primitive agri- 
cultural community architecture should flourish in an exact 
ratio to wealth, but in a trading community, choked with the 
-commercial atmosphere of modern times, he could hardly see 
how there could be room for better art than prevailed at present. 
It was only when architecture ceased to count the cost and was 
enabled to expend more than mere construction required that 
she could take her trne position and enlist colour and form into 
her service ; and what then was the relation in which the arts 


stood when thus combined? Architecture was the employer 
and must be mistress of the situation. She needed nothing 
that her own resources could not give her, save ornament— 
applied ornament. Scuipture in relation to architecture was to 
be considered as applied ornament, as a general rule; in the 
case of monuments sculpture was the dominant idea and archi- 
tecture had merely to provide a worthy setting. The laws of 
ornament were largely founded on principles of judicious self- 
restraint. The most important was that the ornament should 
not interfere with the true functions of the object ornamented, 
nor conceal its purpose ; it should not be disproportionate in 
value to the object, and no part of a building should be left 
unadorned that fairly admitted of decoration. Every blank 
space should not be utilised, but no space should be left blank 
unless there were a gain in so leaving it, which was often the 
case. It would be hard to lay down a rule as to which parts of 
a building should be ornamented and which left plain, yet it 
might be assumed that carving was usually admissible where 
there was ample light, and where the situation afforded some 
degree of protection from injury, as in pediments and spandrels, 
and these positions should be occupied by choice werk, not by 
mere masons’ carvings. In wide spaces of blank wall, where 
sunk panels were used, sculpture might be turned to excellent 
account. Shafts of columns were not usually a good field for 
sculptural decoration, and very elaborate bases and capitals 
were seldom quite satisfactory. Caryatides used as independent 
supports seemed even more objectionable, although used as 
applied ornament the effect might be extremely fine. The 
proper amount of relief to be given to work in any position, and 
the amount of realism admissible, were points of first import- 
ance and of great difficulty. The relief in the powerful group 
of Hercules and the Horses in the pediment of the Royal 
Mews was exactly suited to the position, which was not the case 
in the pediment of the public baths a few hundred yards away, 
in which the post of honour intended for St. George was usurped 
by the belly of his horse. 

Much had been written and said to prove that marble 
sculpture was out of place on a stone building, but the effect of 
time on stone and marble formed a harmonious whole out of 
what seemed at first mere incongruous patchwork, and the 
effect of time deserved consideration. Liverpool afforded 
examples of that in the marble statues on the Town Hall, and 
the bas-reliefs of the St. George’s Hal). Mr. Simonds then 
referred in considerable detail to various kinds of marble for 
sculptural purposes, and described their good qualities and 
defects, mentioning the quarries from which they were pro- 
cured. .Although common sense condemned the practice, 
sculptured floors were not unknown, notably the flooring of the 
Palace at Koyunjick, built by Sardanapalus III. about 7oo BC, 
and known to most from the Assyrian collection at the British 
Museum. It was a pity so lovely a design should ever have 
been trodden under foot, and he considered a floor to be one 
position where no sculpture should ever be. The ceiling, on 
the other hand, offered a clear field for sculpture, and he was 
glad to notice that within the last few years considerable atten- 
tion had been given to it. The first object of a ceiling was to 
cover the room, secondly to diffuse and reflect the light, and it 
should be kept clearly defined and be light in colour. There 
could be no worse decoration for a ceiling than pictures. 

From what information the author had gathered of Indian 
sculptural decoration it seemed to be so far removed from that 
of the West that it could scarcely be hoped to deduce from it 
much that would be of service in England. From the repre- 
sentations of the ruins in Yucatan sculptural decoration in 
Central America seemed to have been treated in a manner 
which could not but be appreciated and approved. The 
temples appeared to have been placed on the summit of vast 
pyramids, they were rectangular in plan, and the front wall was 
pierced with five doorways, having wide and massive piers be- 
tween each. These piers were each adorned with acolossal figure 
in relief, the effect being almost Classic in its grandeur and sim- 
plicity, while the sculptural decoration had been applied with 
great skill and judgment. Having referred to the Egyptian 
and Assyrian sculptures, the author considered the only build- 
ing in England which showed affinity to the Egyptian and 
Assyrian temples as a historical record was Westminster Abbey, 
and he strongly deprecated any removal of its sculptured 
monuments. Much of the sculpture in England in connection 
with architecture was Gothic, and he could not understand why 
it was always so grotesque and unnatural. The old English 
sculptor carved his charmingly quaint kings and saints in simple 
faith, making them as good and natural as his art would permit; 
now they were carved as the sculptor knew they never were, 
and the result was a self-conscious caricature of the naive, 
unconscious work of the older artist. The modern work gave 
the author no pleasure, although he greatly admired some of 
the genuine old statues, but thought a series of figures all round 
an arch was out of place. In almost every school and age 
instances could be found of misapplied sculpture, excepting 
perhaps the Moorish. The bronze horses half-way up the 
facade of St. Mark’s, Venice, was an example ; while one of the 
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finest examples of how to treat sculpture in connection with 
architecture at Venice was in the Campo S, Giovanni e Paulo, 
namely, the statue of Bartolomeo Coleone. The Florentine 
artists of the Renaissance were not often to be found in fault, 
unless it were that occasionally the leading part seemed to be 
assumed by sculpture when architecture might be expected to 
be predominant. Having described several examples of Floren- 
tine work, Mr. Simonds referred to the Romans, who had, he 
considered, used sculpture with more restraint and more con- 
sideration for architecture than either the Venetians or the 
Florentines ; perhaps architecture and sculpture harmoniously 
working together was best exhibited in the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo, in the Sforza and Basso tombs, both by Sansovino. 
Although the finger of scorn had been pointed at the Albert 
Memorial, it was, in his opinion, a work of which the nation might 
fairly be proud. It was a first attempt, and a most creditable one, 
to realise the proper relationship between the three branches of 
art. There were many maxims beginning with “don’t” to be 
observed, such as “ Don’t turn a hero’s monument into a temple 
of Cloacine” ; “Don’t leave your triumphal arches and gate- 
ways unadorned with sculpture ;” and, if there happened to be 
an arch crowned with an indifferent statue, don’t take it down 


unless to replace it by something better. Alluding to Hyde. 


Park Corner, the author drew attention to the want of relation- 
ship between the architecture and the sculpture, and considered, 
reierring to the copy of part of the Panathenaic frieze on the 
gateway to Hyde Park, there was no greater sign of poverty in 
a nation’s art than to put up with copies from elsewhere. He 
could well imagine with what admirable effect sculptural decora- 
tion might be used in Domestic architecture, but the cost of 
the first outlay, the restlessness of the age and the system of 
building on leasehold land, rendered it unlikely for sculpture 
to take a serious part in adorning Domestic architecture. Four 
things were needed : a freehold for the site, a liberal employer 
—liberal of mind as well as of hand—a, cultivated architect, 
and last, a sympathetic sculptor. Whenever and wherever 
these came together, there could be no difficulty in solving the 
problem of the true relations of sculpture and architecture. 

Mr. H. H. STATHAM proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Simonds for his paper. The general principle that there was 
only one art, and that architecture, painting and sculpture 
should always be considered in their relationship one to the 
other, was true in a sense. There was also much to be gained 
by the use of these in combination one with the other. But it 
was often forgotten that painting and sculpture, when used 
with architecture, must, both of them, give up something. It 
was surprising that sculptors did not recognise this. Archi- 
tecture, he urged, was not dependent for its highest effect on 
sculpture. Take the Pantheon at Rome, for example, with the 
great eye in the centre of the dome. A person entering that 
building thought at once of the architecture, not alone of the 
general appearance of the building, but of the plan, &c. 
Though he fully agreed sculpture added another glory 
to architecture, he maintained architecture could stand alone. 
But where sculpture was to form part of the whole building, 
some of the life must be taken out of it. At Wells Cathedral 
it was nearly all conventionalised. The speaker then recalled 
the anecdote of Hudson, who, when he agreed to furnish 
statuary, made the statues purposely 2 inches too high to go 
into the niches. Sculpture, he considered, often gained by 
having architecture as a background, and it was not necessary 
always to crush it up against a building. Standing by itself, 
sculpture required strong vitality in itself. 

Professor KERR seconded the vote. 

The PRESIDENT said the keynote of the subject was con- 
tained in Mr. Simonds’s words, that where architecture was the 
employer she must be mistress of the situation. There were 
many sculptors of colossal reputation. Architects had a 
feeling of reverence for them, which prevented them dictating to 
sculptors or even asserting themselves, as required by the circum- 
stances. Sculptors were left to themselves, and consequently 
their work in regard of architecture was out of place. Mr. 
Simonds struck the right chord when he urged there should be 
absolute sympathy between the architect and the sculptor. 

The President put the vote and it was carried by acclamation. 

Mr. SIMONDS acknowledged the compliment with a few 
words in reply. 

Mr. ARTHUR T. BOLTON read a short paper on 


Wiosaics. 


Mr. Bolton said his paper consisted of notes to be read in 
connection with the illustrations of mosaic work that he 
exhibited, rather than matter to throw any fresh light on the 
subject. Writers had divided mosaics, he said, into four 
classes :—The opus tesselatum, with cubes ? inch to 3 inch 
square, and used with geometric designs ; (2) the opus sectile, 
composed of cut portions of marble or glass enamels and fitted 
closely in elaborate designs ; (3) the opus fictile, or mosaics 
in cubes of glass; and lastly, the opus vermiculatum, in which 
elaborate pictures were produced. This last was further sub- 
divided into opus major and opus minor, The drawings shown 
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mainly belonged to the first class or opus tesselatum, such work 
being also called Lithostratum ; the word “ musivium,” from 
which our word “ mosaic” was derived, being generally reserved 
for the elaborate works classed above as opus vermiculatum, as 
also for works in enamel or glass mosaic. The origin of these 
pavements had been ascribed to stucco floors painted in patterns, 
but that did not appearto be averyscientificdeduction. Possibly 
they originated in simple Azsé floors of brick or marble frag- 
ments, afterwards lined out by cubes of white marble into 
simple patterns. Some floors of this rudimentary kind might 
be seen at Pompeii. The rather tame effect of the white on the 
pink-red wuuld be followed by the use of black on white, from 
which, by the use of reds and yellows in coloured patterns, the 
progress of the art would lead to the imitation of pictures which 
we saw Carried to so great an extent in later work ; that class of 
work, however, was beyond the province of mosaic for pave- 
ments. The remainder of the paper was devoted to the 
illustrations shown. 

___A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Bolton, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


SPECIAL meeting of the Association was held on Friday 
evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the chair. 

On the’proposition of the PRESIDENT, the new constitution 
and by-laws as verbally amended by Counsel were formally 
adopted. This concluded the business of the special meeting. 

An ordinary meeting was then held. The PRESIDENT 
stated that Mr, Gotch had presented his work on the “ Archi- 
tecture of the Renaissance in England.” It was the first of six 
parts, and the others would be presented in due course. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Gotch for his present. 

Votes of thanks were also awarded to Mr. Wolfe Barry, 
engineer of the Tower Bridge, and Mr. Crutwell, resident 
engineer. 

A visit was announced to take place on April 11 to Mr. 
Brooke's Church, Holland Road, Kensington, and to the Wey- 
house Chapel on April 25. ; 

The PRESIDENT stated that the soirée had unavoidably been 
por nonce till May 8. The annual dinner would be held on 

ay 28. 

Papers were read by Mr. H. V. Lanchester and Mr. H. 

Townsend, which will appear next week. 


VANDALISM IN IRELAND. 


[Le is nearly fifty years ago since Thomas Davis, who was 

supposed to be the Light-bringer for Ireland, wrote as 
follows about the indifference of his countrymen to the historical 
monuments of their race :—‘‘ We have seen pigs housed in the 
piled friezes of a broken church, cows stabled in the palaces of 
the Desmonds, corn threshed on the floors of abbeys, while 
the sheep and the tearing wind tenant the corridors of Aileach. 
Daily are more of our crosses broken, of our tombs effaced, of 
our abbeys shattered, of our castles torn down, of our cairns 
sacrilegiously pierced, of our urns broken up and of our coins 
melted down. All classes, creeds and politics are to blame in 
this. The peasant lugs down a pillar for his sty, the farmer for 
his gate, the priest for his chapel, the minister for his glebe. 
... We talk much of Old Ireland, and plunder and ruin all 
that remains of it. We neglect its language, fiddle with its 
ruins, and spoil its monuments.” 

From the following remarks in the “Journal of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland,” by 
Mr. W. F. Wakeman (a geatleman who has done much for 
archzeology), it would appear that the people in Ireland are as 
indifferent as ever to anything belonging to a past age if it is 
supposed to interfere with their interests. Mr. Wakeman is 
referring only to inscribed stones, but other remains are treated 
as badly :— 

Mr. Wakeman says :—Any investigator who may take the 
trouble to give even a little attention to the subject of Christian 
inscriptions of a date anterior to the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury will, I think, readily arrive at the conclusion that Ireland 
is richer in the possession of monuments of that interesting 
class than any other country lying on this side of the Alps. 

In England a lettered monumental stone of the sixth or 
four following centuries is a rarity indeed. In Wales lapidary 
memorials of the dead bearing extremely early inscriptions and 
carved with the figure of across are to be found, but they are 
few and far between. In Scotland their rarity is still more - 
marked, and several of the examples discovered in that country 
must be considered, purely and simply, Irish. In the Isle of 
Man monumental stones exhibiting Runic characters and 
carved with Christian emblems, have long attracted the atten- 
tion of antiquaries. These remains were evidently erecied by 
a Scandinavian people, but it is worthy of remark that the 
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devices which they bear partake largely of a style for which 
Irish artists were during many centuries eminently famous, 
even in all parts of Europe. This circumstance is not sur- 
prising, as Manxland was long regarded as belonging to Erin ; 
and, until won by the Northmen, had from an extremely early 
period been occupied by a Gaelic or Irish population. 

_ When we remember Ireland as a chief seat of religion and 
literature for at least six hundred years, ending with the twelfth 
century, we need not wonder that a large number of monu- 
mental flagstones were from time to time carved, and placed so 
as to mark the graves of bishops, eminent abbots, venerated 
teachers, illustrious laymen, or beloved brethren who, in the 
course of nature, or from any other cause, had recently been 
called to their rest. 

As Clonmacnoise is admittedly the site of the most famous 
of all the early ecclesiastical schools of Ireland, it is there that 
one might calculate on finding the largest number of memorial 
Zeacs to be seen, in one locality, in the kingdom. Such an 
expectation will not prove vain to any visitor to the city of 
St. Ciaran, and yet it is painful to think of the loss of a large 
number of these precious records since the time, some seventy 
years ago, when the late Dr. Petrie, in company with Samuel 
Lover, a brother artist well known to fame, spent morethan a week 
in laboriously exploring and drawing the various remains which 
they found upon the venerable site. Petrie, on that occasion, 
was able, in his invariably accurate style, to sketch no fewer 
than 140 monumental flags, all or very nearly all of which 
referred to individuals of note in their day who had lived and 
died within the sacred bounds of Clonmacnoise. He subse- 
quently noted and sketched many others. Of the originals of 
these sketches a very considerable number have disappeared, 
and nothing is known of their present whereabouts. It is 
certain that not a few were appropriated by curiosity- 
hunters ; and it is not unlikely that others, within the last 
sixty years or so, have been interred in graves, from a belief 
on the part of some of the peasantry that, bearing the 
sacred sign carved upon them, their presence immediately 
over a coffin would add sanctity to the spot where the body of 
a departed friend was deposited. If many of the stones be 
thus hidden it is possible that at least some of them are only 
lost for a time, and may yet be brought to light, but of those 
Spirited away all that can be said is that they seem gone for 
ever. 

The comparatively recent destruction, through ignorance or 
apathy on the part of persons who should have been their con- 
servers, of several important memorial /eacs is greatly to be 
lamented. For instance, in the old churchyard of Kilcoo, 
county Fermanagh, close to Kiltyclogher, up to about thirty 
years ago, an unusually large collection of early cross-marked 
and legend-bearing memorial stones of this class might have 
been met with. They were described to me upon the spot by 
an intelligent farmer of the better class who had known them 
all his life. He said that they were similar to three inscribed 
examples which at the time of my visit to the place still 
remained, two of them, unhappily, in a very mutilated con- 
dition. Will it be believed that just some twenty years pre- 
viously, the missing records had been utilised in the formation 
of “pipes” or drains by a contractor for the construction of a 
road which just touches upon the ancient cemetery of mysterious 
and as yet unidentified Kilcoo? 

Again, within the memory of many persons still compara- 
tively young, there existed at Glendalough, close to the Reefert 
Church, the King’s Cemetery, a fine inscribed stone, not an 
atom of which now remains, the flag having been broken up by 
the miserable so-called “ guides” who haunt the place, and its 
fragments sold bit by bit to English and American tourists as 
“specimens from the tomb of a real old Irish king !” 

In a plan, published in our “Journal” (July to October 
1889), of the monk’s graveyard on Inis Cealtra, Lough Derg, 
county Galway, is figured a highly remarkable monumental flag, 
exhibiting a beautifully designed cross, and bearing an inscrip- 
tion in the Irish character and language which, on being trans- 
lated into English, reads, ‘ Cosgraich the Leinster man.” This 
was, beyond doubt, the most interesting and valuable of the 
many sepulchral stones remaining on the “Holy Island.” It 
dates from the tenth century, and the individual commemo- 
rated was an anchorite of considerable celebrity. A foot-note 
in the “Journal,” p. 164, adds :—“ Unfortunately this stone 
disappeared in the summer of 1888” 

It so happens that a person with whom I am well 
acquainted, and upon whose veracity every reliance can be 
placed, during a visit to the island one fine day of the season 
mentioned, witnessed the appropriation of a cross-inscribed 
stone, which lay in the cemetery just referred to, by a party of 
tourists, who, from their dress and style of speaking, appeared 
to have hailed from America, or perhaps from some part of 
Australia. The stone was then placed by them in a cot or 
‘boat, one of the strangers remarking at the moment “how 
pretty it would look in the garden on the other side of the 
water” This stolen relic, for it was carried away, was 
doubtlessly the stone of Cosgraich. It seems strange that such 


an outrage could have occurred on Inis Cealtra, as all the 
antiquities of the place are supposed to be under the care and 
in the keeping of officials appointed by the Board of Public 
Works. Of course, it must be very difficult to remain always 
on the watch against iconoclastic feats, in places where empty- 
headed curiosity-seekers often arrive in large parties. Some 
Americans would appear especially prone to help themselves to 
portions of our historic treasures, and to possess a strange facility 
in escaping detection, It was only a year ortwo ago that visitors, 
said to be of that nationality, irretrievably injured the great 
cross of Monasterboice, by breaking off portion of a saintly 
figure which had formed part of its story in stone. This cross 
also happened to be a “ public monument.” 

It would be painful and perhaps fruitless to refer at any 
length to other acts of vandalism of this kind. Suffice it to say 
that on Aran and elsewhere, just as at Clonmacnoise, too many 
examples of early Irish memoria! stones, which had been 
examined and drawn by Petrie, and thus rescued from oblivion, 
are not at present to be found. 

On the other hand, it is gratifying to observe that:since the 
publication by our Association of ‘‘ Christian Inscriptions in the 
Irish Language,” chiefly collected by Petrie, edited by Miss 
Stokes, and revised by Dr. Reeves, now Bishop of Down and 
Connor and Dromore, many valuable monuments of the same 
class have been found in different parts of the country. 


THE BAPTISTERY, FLORENCE. 


Te church of St. John, formerly a cathedral and afterwards 
a baptistery, was first founded in the sixth certury, by the 
great and amiable queen Theodolinda, when Tuscany was 
subject to the Lombards. Then vast quantities of antique 
ruins afforded builders: stones ready-hewn, with wrecks of 
capitals and columns. Numerous fragments, differing from 
each other, are united in the baptistery, and one stone may be 
seen there bearing a fine Roman inscription in honour of 
Aurelius Verus. The tradition of the antique style may be 
discovered in the plan, in the simplicity of the elevation and 
arrangement, and even in the covering of the monument. 

The doors and bronzes of St. John are regarded by 
Cicognara as the finest works in the world. If Dante, who 
rails so violently against his countrymen, by whom he had been 
proscribed, so enthusiastically celebrates the monuments of his 
country, what would he have said of these brilliant additions to 
the baptistery, he who so feelingly remembered the old one? 

The oldest of the three doors, to the south, executed between 
1330 and 1339, is by Andrea Pisano, the ablest pupil of 
Nicolo ; though since eclipsed by the two neighbouring doors, 
by Ghiberti, which are perhaps imitations, it then appeared 
marvellous. The seigniory of Florence went in procession 
from their palace to visit it, accompanied by the ambassadors 
of Naples and Sicily, and the artist received the signal honour 
of the cittadinanza. The door by Andrea, presenting the 
history of St. John and different virtues in twenty compart- 
ments, is still worthy of admiration. The V7szfation, the Pre- 
sentation, are simple compositions in good taste: the women 
have an air of gracefulness, propriety, timid embarrassment 
full of charms. Among the virtues, Hoge, a winged figure with 
extended arms, is full of ardour for the attainment of its desires ; 
the Prudence, on the contrary, calm and motionless, has a 
double face—one a young girl’s, the other a man’s of mature 
age ; in one hand she holds a serpent, and in the other a book, 
The naked parts and drapery of these two figures are perfect. 

Michel Angelo declared that the middle door, by Ghiberti, 
was fit to be the gate of paradise. ‘ Ghiberti,” said he on other 
occasion to a friend, in justification of his own celibacy, “ left 
immense property and many heirs ; but who would now know 
that he ever existed if he had not made the doors of the 
baptistery? His wealth is dissipated, his children are dead ; 
yet his bronze doors are still standing.” These celebrated 
doors, like the cupola of the duomo, the result of one of the 
renowned European competitions of that age, were confided to 
him when only twenty-three, and according to Vasari, they occu- 
pied him no less than forty years. Among the competitors was 
Brunelleschi, then twenty-four years of age, who eagerly pro- 
claimed his conqueror ; this young and generous rival solicited 
the work for him alone, and even refused to take any part 
therein. Ghiberti, however, displayed no gratitude for this 
delicate conduct when, a powerless rival, he sometime after 
wished to assist in constructing the cupola, The two superb 
doors of St. John were ordered by the seigniory and the priorz 
or heads of the Merchants’ Confraternity, after the cessation of 
the dreadful plague of 1400, to embellish the temple of the 
protector of Florence. The finest monuments in Italy are in 
most cases connected with religious or patriotic motives. The 
outlay for these two doors was 40,0co sequins, which would 
now be many thousands more. Such works and the erection of 
the duomo with the superb temples of Santa Croce, Santa 
Maria Novella and the Holy Ghost, commanded at the same 
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epoch by this small commercial State, amid wars, calamities 
and seditions, are splendid testimonies of the Florentine taste 
and genius for the arts, and the liberality of its government ; 
they prove that a mercantile spirit and Republican forms do 
not always exclude splendour and dignity from public works. 

The principal door of the baptistery presents subjects from 
the Old Testament, in ten compartments ; around it are small 
elegant figures of prophets, sibyls, some excellent busts, among 
which a bald-headed one in the centre of the cornice is the 
author’s, and another is Bertaloccio’s, his master and father-in- 
law, a clever goldsmith of Florence who had assisted him. The 
Creation of Adam and Eve, the subject of the first compart- 
ment, is a noble, graceful and poetical composition : the woman 
does not issue from a rib, but is raised by four little angels; 
God receives her, and a group of angels in the air seem to 
survey ber with love and respect as the fairest work in creation. 
Moses recetving the Tables of the Law, Foshua passing the 
Fordan, with a good number of figures, perfectly and most 
distinctly executed in their diminutive proportions, are equally 
admirable in their way. The side door represents the Zzfe a 
Fesus Christ. The compartment of the Resurrection of Lazarus 
is sublime: the Lazarus, erect, tombless, statuelike, enveloped 
in his shroud, a chrysalis phantom, whose limbs can only be 
traced indistinctly, is a new and bold creation: the calm 
dignity of the Saviour, the eagerness of Magdalen, the gratitude 
of Lazarus’s relatives, the cool contemplative air of the disciples 
accustomed to such miracles, complete by their contrasts the 
effect of this wonderful composition. The bronzes of Ghiberti, 
true pictures in everything but colouring (if painting, the art of 
illusion, had not its limits distinct from statuary), are models of 
taste, nature, purity and harmony ; a single fact is sufficient for 
their glory : Cicognara states that Raphael himself made them 
his study and a source of inspiration. 

A good and true statue of SZ. Join, with joined hands and 
one knee on the ground, by Vincenzo Danti, is over the old 
door of the baptistery. Above the principal door isthe Baptism 
of Christ, and the statues of Contucci da Sansovino, a fellow 
student and rival of Michel Angelo, are of pure and noble 
taste; the ange), by Spinazzi, a powerless imitator of the 
antique, amid the decline of the last century, is one of his good 
works, The porphyry columns placed on each side this door 
and the iron chains fastened thereto recall at once the alliance 
and wars of Florence and Pisa: the columns taken from the 
Saracens by the Pisans were presented by them to the Floren- 
tines, as an acknowledgment of the fidelity the latter had dis- 
played in protecting the city, menaced by Lucca, during the 
expedition ; the chains, on the other hand, once served to close 
the port of Pisa, and were a barbarous conquest of the Floren- 
tines. The three statues of the third door are the finest and 
most classic in Florence ; they are by Rustici, pupil of Leonardo 
da Vinci, who is said to have supplied the model. The author 

quitted Italy, aggrieved by the injustice of the magistrates, who, 
with that administrative severity of which there are too many 
instances, misappreciated his wonderful performance, and 
refused to pay him more than 400 crowns instead of 2,000, 
which his statues well merited. His arbitrator was Michel 
Angelo; Ridolfi, chief of the consuls dell’ Uffizio, contented 
himself with taking Baccio d’Agno!o for his. 

The interior of the baptistery is very fine. The wooden 
statue of Magdalen by Donatello, though perhaps too bony, too 
anatomical, is admirable for grief, compunction and penitence. 
The mausoleum of the adventurous Baltassace Cossa, known as 
Pope under name of John XXIII., deposed by the council of 
Constance, ordered of the same artist by Cosmo I., Cossa’s friend, 
is noble and simple. The inscription, ‘ guondam papa, remains, 
notwithstanding the complaints of Pope Martin V , Cossa’s suc- 
cessor, who thought it ambiguous ; he wished that the dignity of 
cardinal only should be mentioned, in which Cossa died ; and 
the Priort are said to have answered ‘ Quod scripsi, scripsi? 
Donatello had no necessity to put religious emblems on the 
statue of Hoge, one of the three divine virtues of the mauso- 
leum ; the sprightly touching expression of her features is 
enough to make her known. The Fazth, by Michelozzo, is 
not ill placed beside the two fine statues of his master, who 
perhaps made the model and directed the execution, 

The statues of papier-mdché round the church are by 
Ammanato. Apollinius, a Greek painter, and Andrea Taf, his 
pupil, who made the great figure of Christ, began the mosaics 
of the cupola, which were completed by Jacopo da Turrita, 
Taddeo Gaddi, Alessio Baldovinetti and Michel Angelo’s illus- 
trious master, Domenico Ghirlandajo. The altar front, of 
silver, enriched with enamel and lapis-lazuli, on which divers 
incidents in the life of St. John are represented, the most 
Classic piece of goldsmiths’ work known, is a splendid and 
curious monument of the magnificence of the Florentine Re- 
public ; it was begun in 1366, but not finished till 1477 ; artists 
of the highest order were engaged on it, as Michelozzo di 

Bartolommeo, Maso Finiguerra, Sandro Botticelli, Antonio 
Salvi, and Antonio del Pollajolo, for boldness of design and 
anatomic skill, regarded as a forerunner of Michel Angelo. 
Two small pictures in mosaic most delicately worked are part 


of this precious altar ; they are allusions to the principal holy 
days of the year, and were deemed by Gori, the antiquary, 
remarkable proofs of the sacred antiquity of the Florence 
Baptistery. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


Ne the last meeting of this society a lecture was delivered at 
the Law Institute, Albion Place, by Mr. G. F. Charnock, 
lecturer on engineering at the Bradford Technical Colleze, 
Bradford, entitled, ‘Some Recent Practice in the Design of 
Ironwork for Buildings.” There was a good attendance of 
members, and Mr. Charnock’s remarks, explaining his diagrams 
as they were thrown upon the sheet by the lantern, were fol- 
lowed with great interest. At the close of the lecture a vote of 
thanks was proposed by Mr. Buckley, seconded by Mr. Hall, 
and carried. The president of the society, Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
at the commencement of the evening spoke of the loss the 
society had sustained by the death of one of their m mbers, 
Major Moore, and proposed a vote of condolence with his 
widow. Mr. Bulmer seconded the vote and it was carried. 


THE ANTONINE WALL. 


At the monthly meeting of the Glasgow Archeological 
\ Society, Mr. George Neilson read a paper on the 
“Making of the Antonine Wall” He said that sixteen 
hundred years ago Julius Capitolinus penned the sole surviving 
clear and unequivocal testimony to the erection of the Vallum 
of Antonine. His words, * Muro cespiticio ducto,” tell us what 
Lollius Urbicus built was a murus cespiticius, a term even more 
severely technical than the word va//wzm, which the Roman 
soldiers themselves in their legionary tablets applied to the 
work. What was the strict sense of these words? Do the 
facts tally with the definition? There were, according to 
Hyginus, contemporary with Capitolinus, divers ways of 
making a vallum. It might be of sod (cesfes) or stone or 
cementunt, which was a kind of conglomerate. Failing both 
sod and stone, or if the sod was too brittle, recourse was had to. 
cervolt, or intertwined branches. Only when sod and suitable 
stone and cervoli were alike wanting was the vallum made of 
an upheaped agger, the material from the trench. Hyginus 
thus distinctly ranked that kind of vallum which was thrown up 
from the fosse as the least eligible of all. He named the cesfes 
first as the fittest material. Vegetius, a military author in the 
fourth century, says :—“If danger is not too urgent sods are 
cut from the ground, and from them a structure like a wall— 
velut murus—is raised, from which the sods are taken; 
then a hasty fosse is dug. But where a sharp attack 
of the enemy is imminent, an ordinary fosse shoule 
defend the circuit of the camp; stakes are erected, and the 
earth thrown out of the fosse is heaped up, and on the top 
stakes of very strong wood, which the soldiers carry with them, 
are fixed, pointing forwards.” In this passage, which Bede 
distinctly quotes in his definition of a va//um, it is plain that, 
unless in urgent circumstances, the va//um was made of sods. 
The ¢erra egesta or upcast from the trench was only used when 
danger necessitated extreme haste, Elsewhere he returns to- 
the subject :—‘‘ Sods are cut and make an agger, upon which 
the stakes or ¢rzbu/i (a kind of large caltrops) are planted in a 
row. A cesfes is cut with an iron spade ; it holds together the 
soil by the roots of the herbs in it; it is cut half a foot thick, 
a foot broad, and a foot and a half long. But if the soil is so 
loose that a sod cannot be cut from it in the shape of a brick— 
ad similitudinem lateris—then with hasty work a fosse is dug, 
of which the agger grows up inside.” All which proves (1) that 
both with Vegetius and Hyginus the cesfes was preferred for 
the erection of a vallum ; and (2) that the vallum formed from: 
the hasty upcast was not cespiticious. Hence when General 
Roy, with countless authors after him, says our va//um was. 
“of earth, that is to say it was cespiticious, or composed of the: 
materials taken promiscuously from the ditch,” he uses a con- 
tradiction in terms. If it was cespiticious it could not have 
been formed from promiscuous upcast. Which alternative is 
true? Two facts came strikingly out in the recent diggings. 
Whilst in all the sections the stone base course 14 feet wide, 
with squared kerbs, is invariable, there is an utter absence of 
stones of more than pebble size above. All the cuttings of the 
vallum together have scarcely yielded half a dozen stones 
above the size of a man’s fist. This could not have been the 
case with promiscuous upcast, for Barhill and Croy are 
amongst the stonie:t portions of the whole ground traversed by 
the wall. The stonelessness of the vallum negatives General: 
Roy. Besides, how could promiscuous upcast soil stand up ab 
all on a steep slope like Barhill? Other facts lead to more 
than negative results. ‘lhe constancy of stratification in all the 
sections is a strong feature. Its most definite phenomenon is 
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the persistent presence in even the shallower sections of thin 
black horizontal layers, usually about a quarter of an inch in 
depth, found at varying distances from each other, but steadily 
pursuing a general course parallel to the stone base. Often 
they bend and dip suddenly, and make curves and angles in 
their journey across. Once at least there is a palpable 
depression in the centre, whilst the ends curve slightly upwards 
as they near the line of the outer face of the kerbs, where they 
invariably stop short. In one section not less than seven of 
these thin black lines are distinct, one above the other in 
irregular parallel, within a vertical space of 25 inches. In the 
next section there are eight, if not nine, of them within a 
vertical space of 29 inches. What mean these strange, dark 
pencillings,? In my opinion they are as a secret writing which 
to the eye of archzology is legible, and reveals the secret of the 
making of the wall. They are as unfailing as the marl which is 
so obvious wherever the vellum is cut. They are com- 
posed of vegetatle matter. They occur at a_ vertical 
distance of, roughly, 3 inches from each other, with layers 
of soil between, seldom differing much from the adjacent 
hill, They are, be it noted, found thus in the remains of 
a structure which the old Roman said was cespiticious— 
made of a sod shaped like a brick of certain standard dimen- 
sions. I do not hesitate to propound my opinion, based on 
the concurrent witness of Roman historian, Roman military 
authors and Scottish spades. The layer of soil now squeezed 
down to 3 inches is the earthy part of the cesfes, and the black 
quarter-inch line above and below is the decayed heath and 
rank grass—the herbs the roots of which, said Vegetius, held 
the sod together. It was thus that the wall was made—of sods 
built course by course—velut murus—tiike a stone wall and with 
not dissimilar care. The marl doubtless united the sods firmly 
and kept the rain from percolating through. That the work 
was on a larger scale than those described by Hyginus and 
Vegetius is true, but the type though enlarged was essentially 
the same. I believe that the explorations prove that Capitolinus 
was right, and that the vallum was literally and exactly a 
murus cespitictus, a wall of sod, built according to the canons 
of military art. 

The Secretary afterwards read a few notes on the Roman 
wall by Mr. J. T. T. Brown, in which the author contended 
that the wall had been constructed with greater engineering 
skill than was supposed to have been the case. He also gave 
it as his opinion that the wall had been built of turf, as described 
by Mr. Neilson. 

Votes of thanks were awarded to the authors for their 
papers. 


PROJECTED NEW STREET BETWEEN 
HOLBORN AND THE STRAND. 


V E are reminded of the season by the revival of railway 

and street plans—schemes for relieving the ever- 
increasing traffic of London by some means; but we can wel- 
come none more cordially than the one we have so often 
referred to ourselves, viz. the opening-up of the vast area of 
wasted buildings of the meanest kind (lying between the Strand 
and Holborn) by a projected new street. Starting oppo- 
site, or nearly so, to the entrance gateway of Somerset House, 
a straight line northwards would lead direct to the part of 
Holborn where now there is the greatest inconvenience and 
congestion of traffic, viz. Little Queen Street. This must be 
relieved, and cannot be diverted, for it is the natural line of 
access from north to south. A plan was offered by the 
London County Council in 1889, and withdrawn as soon as pub- 
lished ; but recently a body of local gentlemen, nominated at 
a public meeting called by ratepayers and others in Holborn, 
have been deliberating and having satisfactory audience with the 
improvements committee at Spring Gardens, who, we learn, 
have the matter now under their careful consideration. The 
scheme particularly urged specially refers to the formation of a 
wide open space at the Holborn end, with a spur street east- 
wards from a point of junction with Great Queen Street, so as 
to carry the City traffic direct towards the wider part of Hol- 
born—Little Turnstile being converted into a main thorough- 
fare; the taking up of certain cross-streets ¢7 voufe and im- 
proving them, the proper connection with the south side of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields by widening Portsmouth Passage into the 
main north and south line ; and, indeed, the dealing with the 
whole area in a wide and comprehensive manner. Thisisthe only 
way in which it can be done advantageously and profitably to 
the ratepayers, while it is the best way also for affording the 
street accommodation required in this part of the metropolis, as 
well as securing sites for artisans’ dwellings and more im- 
portant buildings in a locality where they are peculiarly 
wanted. 

A memorial presented refers to all this as set forth in a plan 
modified from those previously made by Mr. C. H. Hayward in 
1882 and before. These are now matters of ancient history, the 
o> ortunity for carrying them out having passed away, and the 


routes being covered in many places by new and important Bd 


erections. In the present imp-dved | route,’ however, /no| build: | 
ings of any sort of importance exist in the line, and only smal} 

streets, courts and yards. 
Strand than elsewhere would be opened up, and by widening 
one of them into a street, access to Catherine Street west- 
wards could advantageously be obtained, while towards the east 
the Wych Street improvement would join the main line. 
Altogether, we commend the subject to the wise deliberations 
of our County Councillors. 


COMPETITION SYSTEM ABROAD. 


Ae sculptors and painters of Vienna have, a correspondent 
of the Standard says, for some days been in a state of 
extreme excitement on account of what they regard as an 
offence to their profession. A committee which has for some 
years past been collecting money for a monument to Mozart, 
to be erected on Albrechtsplatz, behind the Imperial Ofera, 
invited the Artists’ Association to be represented on the jury 
that was to award three prizes to the authors of the three best 
models. The competition was very great, and the first prize 
was adjudged to Professor Hellmer, the second to the popular 
sculptor Tilgner, and the third to Professor Weyr. All three 
models are acknowledged to be exceedingly fine works of art, 
The first prize was the most original, and it was taken as a 
matter of course that its author would be entrusted with the 
execution of the statue. The full committee, however, has 
decided otherwise, and has given the order to Herr Tilgner. 
The Vienna artists believe, in common with the general public, 
that favouritism is at the bottom of this decision, and their 
association held a meeting on the subject, when a reso- 
lution was adopted binding the members, both sculptors and 
painters, never again to compete in any competitions except on 
condition that the award of the first prize shall carry with it the 
commission to execute the work. Several prominent members 
of the Mozart Committee have at the same time resigned, and 
it is doubtful whether any statue at all will be erected by the. 
date intended. , 


VITRUVIUS. 


HROUGH the numerous editions and translations of 
Vitruvius a degree of celebrity has been attached to his. 
name far surpassing that enjoyed by writers of much higher 
pretensions, and beyond what he himself with all his expecta- 
tions could have anticipated. The importance attached to his 
work is in great measure independent of the merits of the 
author, and arises from several circumstances ; it is the only 
one on the subject of architecture that has survived the attacks 
of time, and it discloses several precepts of the Greek writers 
which but for this notice would never have reached us, although 
the insertion of the latter had its source in the pedantry of the 
writer. 

The work of the author is divided, as every one knows, into 
ten books, each preceded by a proemium or preface intended 
to serve by way of rhapsody to the subject which follows, but 
likewise containing much extraneous matter relating to the age 
and genius of the author. From these we collect that he was 
born of respectable parents, from whom he received a liberal 
education. Far from thinking that art was too vast for human 
wit, or that ‘one science only could one genius fit,” he aimed 
at universal knowledge, and by his failure realised the 
apophthegm of the poet. Conscious of his want of success, 
he appears to have adapted the scale of knowledge to the 
extent of his acquirements, modifying without contracting it. 
If we credit his assertions we are to regard him as a consider- 
able proficient in music, painting, sculpture and optics, and as 
possessing some knowledge of grammar, geometry, arithmetic, 
history, astronomy, law and physic. To what extent he was 
master of most of these accomplishments we have no other 
means of ascertaining than the evidence afforded by his work 
on architecture, but from this itis clear that his knowledge was 
superficial, and displayed itself more in the art of selecting and 
transcribing passages from various authors than in the higher 
range of originality. 

Nearly all of the Greek writings on the arts and sciences 
from which he appears to have made copious extracts have 
perished, with the exception of some fragments of Hero, 
Athenzeus and other writers on hydraulic machines and 
military engines. Sentences translated from the philosophers. 
are dispersed throughout his work; many of these we are 
enabled to contrast with the passages iu the originals. From 
this comparison it is manifest that Vitruvius did not possess 
either sufficient knowledge of language to give the full sense of 
his authors or the power of conveying what he gained from. 
them with adequate clearness and precision. 

It ought not, however, to be forgotten that the youth of 
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Vitruvius was passed in that age of Roman literature when the 
task of accommodating the vernacular language to the science 
of the Greeks had only been, attempted by few. The Latin 
tongue admitted of few expressions corresponding to the 
Greek terms of art, and hence Vitruvius was often reduced to 
the resources of his own intellect. These were insufficient to 
empower him to transmit them in polished or perspicuous Jan- 
guage. His style, indeed, has nothing in it corresponding 
to the elegance of the writers of the Augustan age, and hence 
it is that, notwithstanding the conclusive testimonies on this 
point, the time of his writing has been referred to a different 
eriod. 

e The querulous tone pervading the whole of his ten proems 
is plainly indicative of disappointed ambition. The only public 
work in which he appears to have been employed was the 
basilica at Fanzestrum, the mode of construction of which he 
amply details. He was jealous of his contemporaries, and dis- 
gusted with the neglect of Augustus, who, although at the 
solicitation of his sister Octavia he had appointed him director 
of the warlike machines, gave the preference to others in the 
superintendence of the magnificent edifices he had already con- 
structed, and of those which were in progress when Vitruvius 
wrote. This disregard onthe part of the Emperor he attributes 
to the flattery practised by his more successful competitors, to 
which he never appears to have stooped. This solution may 
be just ; we can easily conceive that the high tone he assumed, 
whether from vanity, supposing himself to possess extraordinary 
acquirements, or from pride which spurned at the meanness of 
accomplishing his object by adulation of his patron, was ill 
calculated to make him a favourite with Augustus, and the 
dedication of a work containing the expression of his feelings 
was little likely to conciliate the regard of a monarch in whom 
the thirst of flattery was insatiable. 

The consequences of the want of this qualification are not 
contemplated with indifference. Instead of submitting with 
magnanimity to the neglect to which he was consigned, and 
bearing the contempt with the dignity of a mind conscious of 
having committed nothing unworthy the sage and philosopher, 
he gives vent to his indignation against his competitors in terms 
of reproach and bitterness. He even descends to the revenge 
of a pitiful mind by not only excluding from his writings the 
mames of his contemporaries which, as the historian of his art, 
he was bound to notice, but by covert attacks on the great 
works in which they were employed. This is exemplified in his 
‘observations on the practice of the Greeks, who, he says, con- 
demned, as a want of principle, the introduction of denticuli 
below mutules, thus attacking the architecture of the temples 
of Concord and Peace, and again in reprobating as incongruous 
and tasteless the occurrence of the same ornament in the 
‘cornice of Doric buildings, thereby stigmatising the Doric order 
-of the theatre which Augustus had dedicated to Marcellus. 

The same jealousy of the favourites of Augustus led him to 
‘omit all mention of Horace and Virgil, although it has been 
interpreted as an argument for referring the time in which he 
lived to a different period. It must, however, be apparent, 
from the mode in which he mentions Varro, Cicero and 
Lucretius, that they were living at some period of his life, and 
there are passages that tend to fix the time of his writing 
between certain limits. In describing the basilica at Fanzestrum 
he mentions the temple of Augustus, which formed a part of the 
building. This cognomen was not assumed by Octavianus until 
the year 727 U.C.; it follows therefore that he did not write until 
after that year. Varro died a twelvemonth before this period, 
‘Cicero in the year 710, and Lucretius in the year 703 U.c 
Again, in the proem to the first book he mentions Octavia, the 
sister of Augustus, as if she were still living ; he does not style 
his patroness dzva soror, although he gives the epithet of d/vus 
to Julius. Octavia died in the year 743 UC ; his work there- 
fore appeared at some period between the years 727 and 743. 

Disgusted with his want of success, he enters upon a com- 
position which should vindicate his claim to superior talents 
with a more discerning age. In this he extols the works of the 
Greek architects, from which he drew his precepts. The names 
‘oi tvo Roman architects only are mentioned in terms of 
admiration, but they were no longer objects of jealousy. 

With all his professed veneration, however, for the works of 
the Greek architects his vanity induced him to suggest what 
he considered practical improvements in the Grecian mode of 
building. His alterations in the proportions and arrangements 
of porticoes is, we believe, to be traced to this egotism, but the 
departure from his archetypes is not so flagrant as has been 
hitherto imagined. 

The knowledge of optics, in which perhaps he was as well 
versed as the advances made in this science then permitted, 
was the inducement to recommend refinements in practice 
never observed by his Greek predecessors nor followed by his 
successors ; they are introduced with a parade more calculated 
to set forth his own acquirements than to benefit the cause of 
the science on which he is writing. The same desire of 
exhibiting an unwonted degree of attainment seems also to 
have prompted him to attempt the introduction of echea or 


brazen vessels in theatres for the purpose of propagating sound ; 
this expedient leads him to descant upon the music of the 
ancients which he acquired, theoretically only, from the writings 
of Aristoxenus. 

The manuscripts of Vitruvius appear to have been originally 
derived from one and the same source. The remarkable cor- 
respondence of almost all with which we are acquainted in the 
corrupt passages are strongly corroborative of this opinion. 
The degree of obscurity in which the meaning of the seventh 
and eighth chapters of the Seventh Book is enveloped pervades 
all the codices that have been made known to us. Jocundus, 
indeed, boasted of access to a copy in better preservation, but 
the addition which he makes to the end of the sixth chapter is, 
with every appearance of reason, supposed to be an interpola- 
tion of his own. Inno other copy has the sentence been met 
with, and the subject contained in it had been previously noticed 
with some variations of the expressions. Under these 
circumstances little is to be expected from the collation of 
manuscripts, 


SOCIAL MEETING. 


HE second students’ dinner of the Architectural Association 
was held at the Piccadilly Restaurant on Saturday, the 14th 

inst., when a most enjoyable evening was spent by fifty-two 
guests assembled. Mr. Leonard Stokes, who occupied the 
chair, invited the co-operation of all members in the arduous 
work of reorganisation, and stated that the committee were 
most anxious to hear both individual and collective expressions 
of opinion in this matter. Mr. Stokes congratulated the junior 
members on their successful efforts to make the life of the 
architectural student more sociable. During the evening a 
varied programme of vocal and instrumental music was con- 
tributed by some of the students. Three toasts only were 
honoured, viz. ‘‘ The Queen,” proposed by the Chairman ; “ The 
Architectural Association and its President,” proposed by the 
vice-chairman, Mr. A. W. Earle; and ‘The Students’ Com- 
mittee and their Chairman, Mr. Earle,” proposed by Mr. S. B, 
Beale and supported by Mr. C. H. Brodie. In replying to the 
last toast, Mr. Earle explained that the hope of the Students’ 
Committee was to introduce some social element into the life 
of Architectural Association students, and to discover, organise 
and utilise the talent and enthusiasm of juniors for the benefit 
of the Association and all its members. In support of this, he 
drew attention to the sketching and measuring class, the junior 
members’ excursion, the students’ night (to be held next 
session), the students’ dinners, and the string band and photo- 
graphic club which are now being formed. The evening closed 
with the singing of “Auld Lang Syne” and the National 


Anthem. 


GENERAL. 
The Second ofa series of small loan exhibitions of works 
by Liverpool painters was, on Monday evening, opened at the 
Art Club, Upper Parliament Street, Liverpool, 


The Art Gallery Committee of the Glasgow Corporation 


propose to purchase from Mr. Whistler his portrait of Thomas 
Carlyle, at a cost of 1,000 guineas. 

The Receiving Days for pictures, drawings, &c, at the 
Royal Academy this year will be Saturday, Monday and 
Tuesday, March 28, 30 and 31, and for sculpture Wednesday, 
April rt. : 

: The London County Council have decided to offer to the 
Government 3,500/. per acre for eight acres of the site of Mill- 
bank Prison, with a view to the erection of artisans’ dwellings. 
They also resolved to require the London Street Tramways 
Company to sell its undertaking to the Council. 

An Episcopal Seal for the Bishop of Dover, designed by 
Mr. E. P. Loftus Brock, has been executed by Mr. Allan 
Wyon. 

We are Pleased to Notice that our esteemed contributor, 
Mr. Burke-Downing, whose work in Zhe Architect, Daily 
Graphic and Black and White is well known, has been elected 
a Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution. 

Competitive Designs for new baths proposed to be built 
at Haley Hill, Halifax, have been received to the number of 
twenty-one sets. 

Sir Bernhard Samuelson, who was chairman of the Royal 
Commission on Technical Education, has offered 3,000/. towards 
establishing technical schools at Banbury. 

The Committee of the South London Polytechnic In- 
stitutes have, after a most carefully conducted competition, by 
an almost unanimous vote selected Mr. Edward W. Mountford, 
of 17 Buckingham Street, Strand, as the architect for the 
Polytechnic Institute which it is intended to erect at Battersea 
on a site of 2} acres facing the Battersea Park Road. The six 
sets of plans submitted were all of very high merit, and the 
Goldsmiths’ Company have kindly promised to lend their hall 
at an early date in April for their exhibition, 
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Gir Architect, 


THE WEEK. 


Ir would be well if many members of the Universities would 
imitate the example of Mr. S. Sanpars, M.A., of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, who has offered at his own expense to 
place statues of the following distinguished scholars on the 
exterior of the Cambridge Divinity School :—Over the 
entrance Bishop FisHer, Archbishop Parker, Bishop 
Pearson, Bishop LicnHtroor; on the projecting sides, 
‘facing each other, Bishop ANDREWES and Bishop JEREMY 
‘TAYLOR ; over the turret,- Erasmus ; overlooking the 
churchyard, WHICHCOTE; on wing north of entrance, 
WATERLAND. It will be seen that the selection of subjects 
has been determined on broad principles in order that 
representatives of various theological schools’ may appear. 
in that way also Mr. SaAnpARs has set a good example. 
‘There are few buildings that are not improved by sculp- 
ture when the figures are designed to suit the positions, and 
‘Mr. SANDARS is consequently rendering a service to archi- 
tecture also by his outlay. The Council of the Senate 
have recommended that Mr. Sanpars’s offer be accepted, 
and that the Vice-Chancellor be authorised to convey the 
thanks of the University to the donor. 


On Wednesday the question of sub-contracting came 
before the Liverpool City Council. One member pro- 
posed :—“ That in future the articles of agreement to be 
entered into between the Corporation and any contractor 
‘or contractors shall contain the following clauses :—(a) The 
contractor is not to assign or make over this contract to any 
other person, nor underlet it, nor to make a sub-contract 
with any workman or workmen for the execution of any part 
of it; but he is to employ his own workmen for the labour 
thereof, who are to be paid by him in wages by the day. 
And in case the contractor assigns or makes over this con- 
tract, or makes a sub-contract contrary to this agreement, 
he shall for each offence forfeit to the Corporation the sum 
of 5004, which shall be deemed liquidated and ascertained 
damages, and may be recovered by action or deducted from 
any sum due or to become due to the contractor under this 
contract or otherwise howsoever; but the Corporation retain 
the power to allow the contractor to sublet such portions 
of the work as would not be produced or carried out by him 
in the ordinary course of his business; (4) all persons or 
firms tendering for a contract with this Corporation shall be 
required to make a declaration that they pay such rates of 
svages and observe such hours of labour as are recognised 
in the particular trade in question, and in the event of any 
charges being established against such firms or persons of 
paying less than the minimum standard rate of wages in 
each branch of the trade or undertaking, their contract 
Shall not be accepted.” 


AN amendment was brought forward, in which the 
following clauses were recommended :—“ 1. The contractor 
shall not assign, make over, or underlet this contract, but 
he shall employ his own workmen to perform the labour 
involved in the carrying out thereof. But this provision 
shall not extend to such portions of the work as would not 
‘be produced or executed by the contractor in the ordinary 
course of his trade or business, and which may be assigned 
or sublet by him to any person, company, or firm, approved 
‘by the Corporation subject to the provisions next herein- 
after contained.. 2. The contractor or any such sub- 
contractor as aforesaid shall provide a sufficient number of 
competent workmen, who shall be paid such rate of wages 
(being not less than the minimum nor more than the 
‘maximum rate), and observe such hours of labour as are 
the recognised standard of wages and hours of labour 
respectively for the time being in the particular trade or 
trades engaged inthe carrying out of this contract. (a) No 

’ tender shall be accepted by the Corporation except in 
‘accordance with the above provisions relating to assigning, 
‘subletting, or hours of labour and payment of : wages. 
(4) All persons, companies, or: firms tendering for any 
‘contract with the Corporation shall concurrently with such 


tender make and deposit therewith a declaration that they 
respectively pay or are prepared to, pay the recognised 
standard and current rate of wages, and observe the condi- 
tions as to hours of labour above mentioned.” ‘Four 
members voted for the resolution and seventeen for the 
amendment, but when the latter was brought forward as 
a substantive motion, the greater part of the Council 
retreated, and in consequence contracts for the present are 
unaltered. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Manchester Architectural 
Association was held on Tuesday to discuss the best means 
of preventing the effects of frost on plumbers’ work. Asa 
result it was strongly recommended that all boilers should 
have safety-valves, and be fitted with a scouring or cleansing 
pipe, by which all pipes, boiler and cylinder, could be 
emptied when necessary; and that all pip2s should be pro- 
tected from the cold, and the overflows from cisterns, which 
admit cold air and cause the ball-cocks to freeze very soon, 
should be protected or directed inside instead of out. The 
supply cistern should be placed in a properly prepared 
room, protected from the extremes of heat and cold, well 
lighted and easy of access, and not, as is often the case, in 
the roof. 


Tue last number of Z’Art contains an etching by 
M. JeANIN which will bear comparison with the best plates 
in the series, It is called 4 Reverie, and evidently an 
English model was used for the subject.. The plate will 
give much satisfaction, for it is a proof that the veteran 
artist, M. JEAN GIGoUX, is as delicate in his handling and 
is as faithful in rendering subtle lines as when he took part 
in that War of Giants when the battles between Romanticism 
and Classicism were fought out. His eye for character is 
as discerning as it was when, in the early decades of the 
century, he created a revolution in the illustration of books 
by his famous ‘‘Gil Blas.” M. JEAN Gicoux is a faithful 
worshipper of English art, and if the authorities would 
listen to him an English room would soon be found in the 
Louvre. In his own collection are many paintings which 
would adorn it. : 


AccorDING to the American Architect, an important 
decision has just been rendered in regard to the duties to 
be imposed upon stained-glass windows imported into the 
United States from Europe. The Convent of the Sacred 
Heart at Philadelphia recently imported a number of what 
were described as “pictorial paintings on glass,” represent- 
ing saints. The tariff law says that ‘‘all stained or painted 
window glass or glass windows” shall pay a duty of 45 per 
cent. ad valorem, but it also says that “‘ paintings specially 
imported in good faith for use of any society or institution 
established for religious, philosophical or educational uses, 
and not intended for sale,” shall be admitted free of duty. 
There was no doubt that the Convent imported the windows 
for its own use, and did not intend to sell them, and the 
only question was whether they were “paintings” or 
“windows.” The collector of the port of Philadelphia 
decided that they were windows and liable to duty, and an 
appeal was taken to the Board of General Appraisers, which 
has just confirmed the collector’s ruling. It would be 
hardly possible to find an institution better entitled to 
import its modest adornments duty free than a convent for 
women, so that the decision may be taken as settling the 
point that no stained-glass windows of any kind or for any 
purpose can be imported without paying the regular duty 
of 45 per cent. 


In addition to the Aéfenze, which represents a man 
earnestly regarding a window, MEISSONIER has given to his 
countrymen another small work that he purposely left in an 
unfinished state, as if to suggest part of his process. Two 
figures are shown in it, a lady in a robe of grey satin, who 
is singing, while a young man accompanies the song on a 
monochord. The artist in his will of 1879 announced his 
intention to enrich the national collections with other works, 
but as no definite description of them was given, no more 
than the two mentioned above can be s nt to the 
Luxembourg, unless the representatives will put a liberal- 
interpretation on the words of the will. 
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ATHENS AND ITS VICISSITUDES. 


T is apparent from the advertisements which appear 
every day that sailing companies and agents have con- 
cluded their arrangements for conveying tourists to Greece. 
The majority of those who undertake the journey will, of 
course, be disappointed. Just as people who see the sea 
for the first time are unable to comprehend that what is 
before them is the mighty ocean, so it is common to hear 
travellers who believe they have only to pay their fare and 
they become as competent as other men to understand 
historic scenes, on their return express wonder at the fuss 
which is made about places that are so insignificant to eyes 
when inspired by common sense. The ruins of Athens are 
not impressive to an average Briton, and he cares too little 
for atmospheric effects to observe the peculiar softness 
which envelopes all things without any sacrifice of their 
detail. The beauty of the olives does not attract him, and 
the land hardly produces enough of anything marketable to 
make a practical man desire a share in the ownership. An 
ancient philosopher, who looked down with scorn on men of 
his own class, declared that the reputation of Athens was 
derived from the dealers in honey rather than from the 
teachers of wisdom ; but in our time more is thought of 
the bees that gather sweets in other places, and a pot of 
honey from Hymettus would no longer be considered as 
acceptable by goddesses. 

If the men and women who bring profit to the agents 
who forward humanity around the world are unable to 
derive much advantage from a visit to Athens, it is, how- 
ever, fortunate that students from most parts of the world 
are to be found among the ruins. Casts, copies, sketches, 
photographs and descriptions cannot make an impression 
like that derived from a sight of the wrecks, and before 
long we may assume that every one who professes to be 
cultivated will have enjoyed that sight. 

Yet for a thousand years the remains were as much 
removed from the gaze of scholars and artists as those of 
Herculaneum or Pompeii. Ignorance, prejudice and fear 
were as effectual in concealing the works of architects and 
sculptors as any volcanic stuff. That during the long 
period when Europe was subjected to the inroads of bar- 
barians, the glories of Athens should be forgotten, is not 
wonderful, but when a new civilisation arose and was 
allowed to grow for centuries, it is incomprehensible that 
during the time men should have no curiosity about a place 
which was so closely allied not only to literature and art but 
to government and to religion itself. Still more remarkable 
is what occurred during the Renaissance. It is needless to 
say that in Italy there was an ambition in the fifteenth 
century to continue the work of Greece, or, rather, of 
Athens. Greek scholars were sought, as if they could 
transfuse the blood of the ancients among Italians, A 
Greek manuscript gave almost as much satisfaction to a 
prince as the winning of a battle by his condottieri. Imita- 
tions of the Greek foot races by naked athletes were per- 
mitted in Rome. LorENzo DE MeEpDIcI composed a poem 
to be sung at a Florentine /é/e in honour of Baccuus and 
ARIADNE, which might almost be imagined to be a transla- 
tion of one chanted at a village festival in Greece. In 
Urbino the ladies of the court of Gurpo pD’UBALDo were 
able, should occasion require, to discuss the merits of 
PLATO and ARISTOTLE, or to join in an investigation of the 
metaphysics of form and substance. CASTIGLIONE advises 
every fine gentleman who desired to succeed at court to 
become a master of Greek in order to be acquainted with 
the divine works in that language. But we need not go on. 
It is enough to say that the most diverse evidence is forth- 
coming about the enthusiasm of the Italians for whatever 
was produced by an ancient Greek. 

But with all this enthusiasm the humanists and artists 
were indifferent to the state of Greece. We doubt if one 
of the great Italians could sketch a map of the country, or 
could indicate the position of Athens in relation to other 
parts of Greece. Even the artists were satisfied with the 
vaguest information. In the middle of the fifteenth century 
an architect who belonged to the San Gatto family pre- 
pared a series of measured drawings of Italian buildings 
for one of the nobles. Probably by command he added 
drawings of some Greek works. He was compelled to 
depend on information supplied by a Greek whose know- 
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ledge of the buildings was not derived from seeing them. 
In consequence the Parthenon, although there can be no 
doubt of its simplicity, appears in the drawing as a sort of 
Roman work, which might have been erected by somebody 
who had heard of the Pantheon and had acquaintance with 
Greek pediments and metopes. When the Italians were so 
indifferent about Greece we need not wonder at the ignor- 
ance of a German professor, who as late as the end of the 
sixteenth century wrote to a scholar in Constantinople 
asking if it were true that Athens had been entirely 
destroyed and was supplanted by a fishing village, as was 
related in the histories used in Germany. 

Yet the Italians could easily have obtained facilities for 
any inquiry that was desirable. In the intervals of the wars 
there was trading between the Turks and the Italians, and 
there is no doubt that the new masters of Constantinople 
were occasionally indebted to Rome, Venice and Genoa. 
In 1456 the Turks took possession of Athens; after that 
time it was possible for the Italians to negotiate with them. 
Prior to the fall of the city there were dukes in Athens for 
some centuries, and as they were Christian princes Italian 
diplomacy could be easily turned to account with them. 
All that was required in any case was a desire for acquaint- 
ance with the condition of the city. 

It is impossible to estimate how much inspiration the 
Renaissance artists could have drawn from the noble works 
which still survived in Athens. If Da Vinci had seen a 
careful drawing of the horses in the Panathenaic procession, 
would he have spent so much time in trials to arrive at a 
form suitable for the Sforza memorial? A man of his kind, 
who might be considered as a Greek born out of time, 
deserved to have the greatest works hitherto accomplished 
to start from, and if the designer of the horses in the Basile 
of the Standard once resolved to compete with PHipras, 
who knows what would have followed? ‘There was nothing 
near him in Italy which he could not surpass, and hence he 
grew wearied of work. His imagination led him towards 
the unattainable, making his attempts to realise it painful to 
himself. The genius of the Renaissance architects would 
also have gained in subtlety from a study of the works in 
Athens. In the models which they used there was much 
which was illogical. In spite of all drawbacks, however, 
they often surpassed the works of their Roman masters, size 
being an exception; but keen Italian eyes would also discern 
the secrets which gave majesty to the simplest work of Greece, 
and Renaissance architecture failed because the designers 
were deprived of the opportunity to study the nearest 
approach to perfection which the ages have witnessed. 

For it should not be forgotten that in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries the buildings of Athens were far less 
imperfect than they are now. It was not until 1687 that 
the explosion took place which shattered the Parthenon, then 
little altered by centuries. Other injuries were perpetrated 
at the time by Morosin1 and K6nicsmMarck. The Turks 
had capitulated, but a plague arose among the Venetians 
and carried them off in large numbers. The generals 
became apprehensive that the Turks might renew the 
attack, and if so Athens would be retaken by them. To 
prevent a possibility of their holding the city, it was decided 
to destroy any structure which might serve in the defence. 
Accordingly an order was given for the clearance of Athens, 
and, if the Venetian troops were healthier and more 
numerous, there is little doubt Athens would resemble 
many another famous city, and be a waste in which 
archeologists could delve. 

When Avaric the Goth attacked the city, the belief in 
the Greek divinities had not entirely died out. It was 
related that Minerva had appeared again on the Acropolis, 
and saved the city from the barbarians. But no goddess 
stood forth against the Venetian commander, and it is to be 
feared MINERVA was Only visible in times when something 
was to be gained. There is no doubt the goddess had 
many chances to display the efficacy of her egis. The city 
suffered so much that its riches must at one time have been 
still more extensive than appears from the inventory of 
PAUSANIAS. SyYLLA destroyed statues and other works of 
art because Athens was defended against him. NERo 
was supposed to have carried off the remainder fer 
the adornment of Rome.. ALARIc may have cared little for 
anything that was not easily sold, but after his appearance 
Athens ceased to have importance in Europe. Long before 
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when they emigrated the philosophers had demonstrated that 
the end was coming. Theories which could not attract the 
attention of broken-down men in Athens were listened to 
with wonder in Egypt and Rome. New schools were set 
up in Alexandria, and more novelties were expounded to 
the Byzantines than are now heard in German Universities. 
Athens became a provincial town, from which little could 
be derived. In course of time the name was forgotten, for 
the city was known to sailors as Setine. The Crusades 
revived some interest in the city, for it became the capital 
of the Duchy of Athens, one of the principalities which the 
Western warriors created. The new rulers believed at 
least in the virtue of self-preservation. Athens was fortified 
on a bigger scale, and no doubt it was supposed the ancient 
artists were honoured when some of their works were 
employed, instead of stones taken direct from quarries. 
The Byzantine rulers had set an example of that sort of 
liberality, and it might be imagined that in Athens works of 
art were like trees, and grew more abundant after excisions. 
The dukes held on by the aid of the walls for some cen- 
turies. The last of them, AccIAGUOILI, naturally wished to 
save himself, and when the surrender of Athens was de- 
manded by the Turks he obeyed. But so much virtue was 
not appreciated and the duke was strangled. 

Whatever may be said against the Turks, they cannot be 
charged with imitating their predecessors in Athens by the 
destruction of such works as remained. If all the build- 
ings then existing were permitted to remain and in the 
same condition, the city would be still more interesting to 
the pilgrim. At the time of the capture some buildings 
were covered, and there was consequently a chance of 
explaining a great difficulty. Painted statues remained, 
and in some cases the coloured stones used in the adorn- 
ment of sculpture had survived. As far as can be judged, 
the architecture was more respected by the various rulers 
of Athens than the sculpture. The city had long lost 
reputation for wealth, and although fortifications had been 
erected, and in consequence the statues which the 
Romans did not prize were destroyed to build them, it 
does not appear that enemies often attacked Athens from 
without. If the Italians in the fifteenth century had only 
taken some interest in the place we might have had an 
ample description of Athens, and perhaps Morosin1’s 
siege would not be among the historic events which must 
always be lamented. 

Whether Turks or Christians possessed Athens there was 
apprehension of the dangers to be incurred before reach- 
ing the walls. The French in 1537 sent a fleet under 
BLANCARD to eastern waters. He was driven by hard 
weather to take refuge in the Pireus, but beyond that 
neither commander nor men would venture. D’ARAMONT, 
the ambassador to the Porte, was also unmoved by curiosity 
to attempt the journey. The first of the French ambas- 
sadors who visited Athens was DE CouRMENIN in 1632. 
He describes the Parthenon as being entire and as perfect 
as if lately erected. A French consulate was established in 
the city, and about the same time Jesuit missionaries 
appeared. In 1674 the Marquis pk NoINTEL gained the 
embassy to the Porte, and his name will be for ever 
associated with the resurrection of Athens. It was a grand 
age, and the Marquis, like many of his contemporaries, was 
willing to sacrifice everything for the promotion of the glory 
of Louis XIV. In fact, he was beggared by his outlay at 
Constantinople. At his own cost he brought two painters 
with him, FarpHERBE of Malines, and Carrey, one of 
LeEprun’s pupils. The Fleming died at Naxos, and the 
work of representing the Parthenon in detail fell on CARREY. 
His drawings were produced under many difficulties ; but, 
although allowance is made on that account, it must be 
said that his views do not render justice to the temple. 
The style of the sculpture was strange to the draughtsman, 
who was taught under a master of the grandiose, and 
posterity could not have esteemed Purp1as if no evidence of 
his skill was to be found besides Carrey’s drawings. They 
were lost for a century, and, except as a record of NOINTEL’S 
enthusiasm, it is a pity they were recovered. Another 
Frenchman who merits to be remembered in connection 
with the art of Athens was Spon, a physician in Lyons. He 
was editing a little book on Athens by Pére Boron, a 
Jesuit, when a volume on the subject by LA GuILLETIERE 
appeared, ‘The account was most circumstantial, but Spon 


soon found that the author, whose name was GEORGES 
GUILLET, was one of those stay-at-home travellers that 
abound in France. Spon attacked the production, but 
GUILLET was skilful in reply, and so well did he make 
out his case that CoLBERT appointed him as historiographer 
to the Academy of Painting and Sculpture, and he held 
the office for nearly a quarter of a century. The book 
which Spon wrote (in connection with WHELER) is still 
appreciated for its accuracy, while GuUILLET’s is forgotten. 
The defects which abound in Carrey’s drawings are 
fortunately absent from those which have made reputations 
for STUART and Revetr and other English investigators. 
But with all the accuracy of their measurements, it was 
reserved for Mr. PENROSE to show certain deviations from 
straight lines which the Greek artists adopted for the sake 
of appearance, in horizontal as in vertical courses. Many 
other countries have also sent representatives to Athens who 
have adopted the English system of representing details 
with the utmost accuracy, from the belief that all the refine- 
ments of the Greek artists are not exhausted. It is to be 
regretted that corresponding attention is not*given by 
painters and sculptors to the works in the British Museum. 


THE ABURY MONUMENT. 


T a meeting of the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Club, held in 
Gloucester, the Rev. W. Bazeley read a paper on the 
ancient monument at Abury—or Avebury, as it is generally 
spelt—which was visited by the club last summer. This monu- 
ment is in general character very much like Stonehenge. After 
describing it, says the Gloucester Chronicle, Mr. Bazeley went 
on to ask and to answer the following questions :—The question 
that at once suggests itself to the mind of the inquiring visitor 
is, What was it in the past? What was the object of its 
builders? For what purposes was it used by our forefathers ? 
Was it a fortress, a temple, a place of popular assembly, a 
burial-place or a memorial of some great victory? In Leland’s 
“Ttinerary,” written about 1540, he says :—‘ Kenet risithe 
N.N.W. at Selbiri hill botom whereby hath ben camps and 
sepultures of men of name as at Sibyri a mile of, and in dyvers 
places of the playne.” I think we may dismiss at once the 
notion of a camp, although Leland 350 years ago probably 
heard a tradition that it was one. A fortress would have had 
its rampart inside its ditch. Drayton makes no allusion to 
Abury or Silbury in his “ Polyolbion,” and Camden does not 
seem to have been aware of their existence ; but Dr. Philemon 
Holland, the first translator of Camden’s “ Britannia,” in 1637, 
says :—‘¢ Within one mile of Silbury is Abury, an uplandish 
village, built in an old camp, as it seemeth, but of no large 
compass. It is environed with a fair trench and hath four gates, 
in two of which stand huge stones as jambs, but so rude that 
they seem rather natural than artificial, of which there are some 
others in the said village.” In January, 1648-49, John Aubrey, 
the celebrated Wiltshire antiquary, happened to be staying at 
Marlborough with Mr. Charles Seymour, and to be hunting 
with him in the country of the “Grey Weathers.” In 1663 
King Charles II., who had heard John Aubrey’s account of 
Abury, and his statement that “it doth as much exceed 
Stonehenge as a cathedral doth a church,” paid a visit to 
the place on his way to Bath, and commanded Aubrey to write 
a description of it. Aubrey made some rough sketches of what 
he saw. These sketches are reproduced in Mr. Long’s ex- 
haustive paper on Abury in the fourth volume of the “ Wiltshire 
Archeological and Natural History Magazine,” and I have 
roughly copied two of them. You will see that he gives 31 
stones of the outer circle, and 4t stones of the two inner 
groups or concentric circles. The three menhirs, forming what 
Dr. Stukeley called the Cove of the Northern group, and the 
single menhir, which he calls the “ Obelisk or Ambre” of the 
southern group, were then standing. Aubrey also gives an 
account of the stone circle on Overton Hill, and of the Avenue 
or “solemne walk” which connected it with Abury. He also 
suggests that Abury was a corruption of Old bury—the old 
Borough—and expresses his belief that this antiquity was an 
Arch Temple of the Druids. Pepys relates in his diary that he 
passed through Abury 1668, and was told by an inhabitant of 
the town that Silbury derived his name from one King Seall, 
who was buried there. He also noticed the circle on Overton 
Hill, Mr. Thomas Twinning, in 1723, published a work 
entitled “ Avebury in Wiltshire : the remains of a Roman work 
erected by Vespasian and Julius Agricola during their several 
commands in Brittany.” He believed Abury with its avenues 
and Silbury to form a temple to Terminus. From its form of a 
wedge he called it Cunetium. Twinning gives a plan of this 
temple, which has given much amusement to antiquaries on 
account of its evident inaccuracies and absurdity. In 1872 
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Fergusson published: his well-known work, entitled “ Rude 
Stone Monuments,” in the third chapter of which he treats 
of “Avebury and Stonehenge.” This author favours the 
opinions of those who have considered Abury to be a 
burial-place, and quotes a charter of King Athelstan, 
dated 930, in which the boundaries are given of the 
Manor of Overton:—“ Then by Collis barrow as far as 
the broad road to Hackpen, thence northward up along the stone 
row, thence to the burying-places” There is no doubt that the 
“stone row” refers to the Kennet avenue and the “ burying- 
places” to the great enclosure of Abury. We may certainly 
gather from this passage that A.D. 939, as in Leland’s time, 600 
years later, Abury was traditionally a burial-place. But, in 
opposition to Fergusson’s theory, when the enclosed area of 
Abury was carefully excavated by the Rev. A. C. Smith and 
Ww. C Lukis in 1881, not a human bone was discovered. 
Fergusson ridicules the idea of Abury being a temple, as it is, 
he says, utterly unlike any known temple in the whole world. 
He rejects also the theory of a place of popular assembly. The 
population on these downs, he says, could never have been 
greater or so great as that which now exists ; how unlikely, 
then, that a temple or a meeting-place would be constructed 
capable of holding 250,009 within the enclosure and half a 
million standing or sitting on the mound. Fergusson believes 
Abuty to be the burial-place of those who fell in a great battle. 
He says it is just such a monument as a victorious army of 
10,000 men, with the assistance of their prisoners, could erect 
in a week with a few rollers and ropes. He suggests what 
battle it was, ze. the last and greatest battle fought by King 
Arthur against the Saxons at Badon Hill. The Rev. W.. Ge 
Lukis, the well-known writer on the megalithic remains of the 
Channel Islands, Brittany and Cornwall, in a paper read before 
the Society of Antiquaries in 1882, rejects the theories of 
Stukeley, but is very cautious in bringing forward any of his 
own. The Rev. A. C. Smith, the author of a map of “A 
Hundred Square Miles round Abury and a Guide to the British 
Roman Antiquities of the North Wiltshire Downs,” published 
in 1885, says :— I do not claim as undoubted that which must 
always be a subject of dispute, but in common honesty I must 
add that I am not shaken by anything hitherto adduced against 
the theory that Abury was a temple of the ancient Britons.” 
In closing, Mr. Bazeley referred to other monuments of a 
similar character. 


SYSTEM IN ARCHITECTS’ OFFICES.” 


ae type of monasteries built in the ninth century in St. 

Gall, Switzerland, is best studied from an ideal plan which 
happens to have been preserved in a monastic library. “The 
plan,” says Fergusson, in his history, “does not pretend to 
represent any particular establishment, but is a project of what 
was then considered a perfect monastery.” It represents the 
ideas and possibilities of that time better than any building 
could have done, because of its freedom from the limitations 
which always come in actual execution ; so, in formulating such 
a system as might be used in the administration of an archi- 
tect’s office of to-day, let us imagine that we are in an ideally- 
managed office, instead of in one in which we happen to be 
acquainted. 

System in all business is the combining of many instru- 
mentalities so that they act for one result. It is dividing the 
effort necessary to produce that result into many divisions, and 
keeping them in harmony and in constant motion. ; 

In an architect’s office the result desired is the successful 
guidance of building operations, The primary instruments are 
plans, specifications, contracts and superintendence. The 
people required to produce these are planners, designers, engi- 
neers, general draughtsmen, tracers, clerks and experts in many 
branches—so many that some organisation or system is abso- 
lutely necessary. The fact of many workers at once creates 
the demand for a recognised system through which everything 
is governed. 

We will limit our study principally to large offices, and so 
the idea which we will select will be an office in which a very 
large business is done, - It is not to be inferred that the prin- 
ciples which we may see do not apply with equal force to small 
offices, the only difference being the combining of many minds 
in the large offices, whereas one man would have entire manage- 
ment in a small one. 

Let us follow, at the risk of monotony, the course of a set 
of plans through this office, and see just where the application 
and need of systematic procedure exists. The client comes in 
and states his case—gives the size of lot, its location, and pur- 
poses for which the building is to be used. Small scale sketches 
are made for him roughly, and then carefully; he takes these, 
presents them to capitalists and places: his stock. This done, 
he returns sketches. They are reproduced in }-inch scale, the 


* A paper read by Mr. H. E. Perkins before the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Sketch Club, ard published in The Juland Architect, 


details of finish. 


next on the programme. 
the contracts are let and work commences. 
superintendent has been appointed. 
of plans and specifications, and compared and checked them. 


general draughtsman taking charge at this point, starting out 
by demanding a survey of the lot, if it has not been delivered. 
Party-wall diagrams are then made, showing the wall that our 
client’s interests may demand. 

The client, with these diagrams, after tedious working, 
effects a party-wall agreement. The general draughtsman can 
now. go on and finish his }-inch scale drawings and scale 
The details of the plan are studied and 
revised daily. The designer makes larger studies of the eleva- 


tions, and his assistant reproduces them in perspective; from 
this they are revised again and again. 
the general draughtsman is at liberty to finish ; 
two or three assistants and a corps of inkers. 

engineer has been working on the framing-plans, studying floor- 
beams, columns, walls and foundations, and one of his assist- 
ants is assigned to this building, and he conducts this portion 
and keeps his helpers busy. At the same time, notes are being: 
taken for the specifications by the general foreman of the office.. 


When finally decided, 
he, in turn, has 
All this time the. 


He gathers from owner, architect, designer, draughtsman and 


many others, all special points to be taken care of in the specifi- 
cations, and adds such others as custom and construction always 
require. These are given to a specification writer, whose duty 
it is to rearrange the notes and constantly check them with the 
drawings, making his preliminary specifications before the 
drawings are finished, which are read and checked by all par- 
ties who are concerned or have given directions for them. 
After this gauntlet is run, and the plans are finished, the final 


copies are made. The plans are copied, and invitations are 


sent to contractors to make estimates and bids upon the work. 
The estimates show that the building will cost more than the 


owner was willing to pay, and the process of cutting down is 
When the proper figure is reached, 
Before this the 
He has -received his set 


He has made up his procedure schedule, made his plan for 
allotting space to various material, men, &c. 
As soon as it is decided that the building is to be erected, 


the general draughtsman and his assistants start the full-size 
‘detailing. 


The contractors have received their drawings, 
specifications and details, and all points which could not have 
been foreseen are settled or illustrated by drawings made as 
they are needed. Work progresses, certificates are issued for 
85 per cent. of work actually done, and a final certificate given — 
after all work is finished. The final examinations by owner, 
architect and superintendent are made, omissions and faulty 
work are rectified, the last payment made, the architect's final 
bill rendered and paid. Then the architect’s work is done. 

Now, let us recapitulate. The client comes in, states his. 
case, and sketches are made for him to use in placing stock, 
arranging with tenants, &c. No system other than using the 
knowledge of planning and designing, which the architect, of 
course, has, is used here. But as soon as they are returned the 
first grand step in systematic management comes in, that is, 
deputisation—deputisation of all specialties to specialists, the 
allotment of general work to a general draughtsman, the 
framing to an engineer, the plumbing and sewerage to a sanitary 
expert, the ventilation to another, the machinery and electric 
plant to others. An architect having a business large enough 
to demand the services of all these will have his entire time 
taken up with business outside of office management ; so, to 
make it possible to control all these experts, he employs @ 
general foreman, who calls upon and deals with all of the: 
specialists and helpers—a man who really does no part of the 
work himself, but simply stands and delivers and becomes the 
tangible head. It is, of course, incumbent upon him to keep 
his machine in working order, and so the engagement of all, 
except the principal experts, is in his hands, and all details of 
the office system are worked out and applied by him. Clients, 
after their work is started, do their business with him, and 
superintendents report to him. He is expected.to be informed 
about all work, whether in the office or in construction. He 
stands as the key to the situation, and has no architectural or 
technical function. He becomes unpopular with the draughts- 
man because he does not produce plans and estimates, at 
whatever date may suit their convenience, quite regardless of 
the possibilities in the case. He becomes unpopular with 
everybody whose highest expectations are not realised, and 
all the while must be perfectly cheerful and courteous, and take 
all the hard knocks for the whole system quite as a matter of 
course. nT 

The qualifications of the other members of our system are 
special only concerning the ability of each to do his work, and 
do not enter into this discourse. They are the tools and not the 
creation of system. 

The foreman having a large area in the draughting-room at 
his disposal has divided it up in stalls, each one of which has a 
window. A general draughtsman has one of these stalls 
assigned to him. It is large enough to accommodate ‘arn 
assistant, and is arranged with:partitions.at front and back upon 
which drawings for reference may be placed. These partitions 
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also serve to give the privacy which draughtsmen need in 
studying their work. A room entirely separate is devoted to 
the specification writer, and a second one to the engineers. 
The foreman has a business office, situated so that the public 
can reach him easily without entering the draughting-room, and 
also so arranged that he has control of the draughting-room at 
all times. 

We next notice the manner of copying drawings. We ob- 
serve that no one system is used exclusively. One of the most 
pressing requirements of system is speed, and this is best 
obtained by use of the hektograph process for copying. As 
everyone knows, the original is inked in in various coloured 
aniline inks, the sections are all coloured in aniline colours, and 
the original, when finished, is taken to the pad and from 
twenty-five to forty copies are struck off within an hour. This 
process is invaluable for the work of estimating. The speci- 
fications are duplicated many times, and with these it is possible 
to have twenty or more contractors estimating at one time. 
Hektographs do fade on the building, but they are cheap, and 
extra copies are made to cover this contingency. The 
hektograph is not accurate enough for the framing plans, so the 
old blue-print process helps out here. Figures are never caught 
on top of a bubble, and one knows that everything that was on 
the tracing is sure to be on the blue print. Inasmuch as the 
engineer's originals are on tracing cloth, the argument that 
there is one more chance for error in the tracer does not obtain 
here. The auto-copyist process is used in many cases, but it has 
no particular merits that the hektograph does not have, and has 
the one demerit that its sheets must necessarily be small, and 
in our ideal office the buildings are so large that large sheets 
are required. 

Recording the plans is another important cog in our wheel 
of system. The general set we notice is numbered beginning 
at B for basement and F for foundations, and then 1, 2, 3 and 
and so on until all drawings in the general set are numbered, 
then several numbers are skipped, and at 50, for instance, the 
framing plans begin. They go perhaps to 75, and at 80 the 
plumbing diagrams begin, at 1oo the steam diagrams, and at 
125 the full-size details, which go on to the end, the one point 
being that no two drawings, no matter how different they may 
be in character, carry the same number. A book is kept in 
which all these numbers are recorded, and with them the title 
of the drawing, the draughtsman’s name that made it, its date, 
the number and kind of copies that were made of it, and the 
drawer or box number where the drawings may be found. The 
clerk in the contractor’s room has the companion book to 
this, the delivery book. In it he records the date at which 
the drawings or specifications go to various contractors or 
owners. There is a space in this book for signatures, and, 
whenever practicable, the recipient signs in this book, showing 
conclusively that he has a certain set of drawings or specifica- 
tions, and date at which he got them. 

Closely allied with the recording of drawings comes the 
very annoying one of filing—annoying, because it is so rarely 
well done; and a drawing may as well be in the bottom of the 
deep sea as to be incorrectly placed in the files. But we are 
visiting an ideal office, and of course these files are perfect. 
We notice that the general sets are fastened together between 
two sticks, which project at each end far enough to be put upon 
racks made for the purpose. Hanging as they do the drawings 
never become folded and creased nor rolled up and hard to 
examine ; and if the filer has been careless, and put a drawing 
in insecurely, it falls on the floor, and is noticed and remedied 
at once. The details are filed in boxes lettered so as to 
indicate their contents. The vast pile of extras and old 
originals are filed in much the same manner,: every roll 
having a tag at the end telling its character. 

In a vault quite out of the way ail drawings of buildings 
completed are filed alphabetically. The specifications are filed 
in the same manner. To make all these filing-racks and vaults 
accessible, complete diagrams are made and constantly revised. 
These diagrams explain the filing, so that anyone can get a 
drawing without the assistance of the filer. ; 

We need not enter the library at this time. Libraries are 
aids in studying schemes and designs, but their application is 
individual. It is sufficient to say that no office system can be 

‘well managed without a well-equipped library. 

‘1 will write you a letter, and that will make a record of 
it’ This is a sentence you hear a dozen times a day ; it indicates 
the value of recording everything. In our ideal office it is pos- 
sible to refer to the journals and letter files and establish the date 
and the details of every order or direction given or received in 
the entire progress of the building. Herein we notice one of 
the greatest differences between the ideal and the real architect’s 
office. In the same preservation of records come the super- 
intendent’s journals, in which are recorded from day to day the 
progress in detail at each building with special reference to 
delays, strikes and all other matters which may influence the 
time clause in the contract. Their books are accessible to the 
office; and can be referred to at any time. STS 

- The department of contracts is, of course, managed legally, 


and absolute precision is taken in it. Contracts are signed in 
triplicate, the owner, architect and contractor each having a 
copy. In order that there may be no dispute as to what 
drawings are referred to in the contract, the signature of the 
contractor is attached to the original specification and the 
office set of plans, both of which are imperatively kept within 
the office, never going outside. 

All of the cardinal business virtues, such as promptness, 
accuracy and fidelity are essential tothe smooth working of any 
system. And this brings us to the last feature, which, like all 
others, is absolutely essential in our system.- It is the proper 
attitude of the draughtsmen and specialists toward the system, 
In no place does a draughtsman find so much responsibility 
thrown upon him as in one of the leading positions in such an 
organisation as this; the greatest care, constant checking, re- 
vision and comparison must be given by him, and he must not 
allow his position of authority and responsibility to abuse him 
of the fact that he is but a part of the whole, and that absolute 
subordination and the receptive mien are expected of him, con- 
tradictory as that may seem. A willingness to take things as 
they are given without stopping to investigate, and at the same 
time an alertness which will detect every flaw and bring it up 
for consideration ; a determination to become thoroughly in- 
formed of everything concerning his building, and an ability to 
get that information without intrusion or self-assertion ; a power 
over his subordinates to keep them serene and hard at work; a 
knack for giving hints and instructions to his helpers, making 
examples of cases as they come up, without interfering with the 
progress of business ; all these and many things besides are 
to be expected of him who would be a leading draugbtsman in 
our ideal office with its systematic organisation. 


Discusston. 


At the conclusion of the paper the arrangement of the draught- 
ing-room and division into stalls was discussed by most of the 
members present, one stating that ke had recently been in 
conversation with an architect whose ideas were that an 
architect’s business was to be run either on the art basis or on 
the business basis. If on the former, stalls would be consistent, 
giving time and privacy to the artistic draughtsman ; but if it 
were to be run on the business basis, he considered stalls a 
mistake. If the foreman was to have absolute control and be 
able to see all draughtsmen at once, he would not want them. 
to be hidden behind stall partitions. Another member spoke 
of the great advantage of privacy, stating that in an office in 
which he had worked the ends of stalls, as well as the fronts 
and backs, were partitioned, and that the foreman would take 
the owner to the front of the stall and get such drawings as he 
wished to see from the draughtsman through a small opening 
in the front partition, showing it to the owner on a table outside 
and allowing the draughtsman to go back to his work immedi- 
ately, and not be disturbed by the conversation. The use of 
stalls or their disuse, as a matter of discipline to the draughts- 
man, was considered trivial ; it being recognised that a shiftless, 
idle draughtsman would be of no use under any circumstances, 
and that an industrious one would work as well in a stall as in 
an open room; so that the subject narrowed down to the one 
of convenience to the draughtsmen ; and it was considered that 
stalls were the most convenient arrangement that had yet been 
devised. 

It was agreed generally that neither system exclusively 
would do—that stalls had their very legitimate uses, but that a 
large area was also required for tracers, detailers and helpers- 
of various sorts. It seemed to be especially essential that the 
engineer and chief designer be separated not only by stall« 
partitions, but by separate rooms. One member suggested a 
plan which, although not practicable in city office buildings, is - 
worthy of note. It consisted of a circular room large enough - 
to allow transaction of ordinary business. From this room, 
with radial partitions were to be located what might be termed’ 
outer draughting-rooms. Beyond these, making a second tier- 
of small rooms, would be provided rooms for the draughtsman,,. 
he having his helpers in the room between his own and the 
general room, thus combining the benefits of privacy and isola- 
tion with the usual examination of drawings by all parties at all 
times. An office was described in which there were two tiers 
of stalls, one above the other, this being a good scheme where 
space is limited. Several members seemed dismayed by the 
too businesslike organisation for what they considered should 
be the artistic studio, and thought that architecture was de- 
generating into a plan factory. The answer which was made 
to this was that a study of system was necessarily business, and 
that the realm of- art, the indispensability of which everyone 
recognises, need not be considered here ; but it was stated 
that a well-organised system which would reduce all friction 
to’'a minimum would, in the most effective way, help the de- 
signers to become unconscious of the requirements of business 
and devote themselves to their ideals. It was humorously 
asked by one of the members, “ What has the architect to do 
with all this—is he at all concerned or interested in all this 
system?” 
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It was stated in the paper that all this work was done under 
the architect’s constant inspection and revision, and it was 
assumed that the sketches which were originally made for the 
buildings were sufficiently complete to confine the work of the 
draughtsmen to the originalintent of the architect. It was also 
stated, in answer, that this was a discussion of system of 
management, and it was assumed that everything is done under 
the leadership and constant inspiration of the architect, whom 
every draughtsman follows. 


TESSERZ. 


The Old Masters’ Treatment of Distance. 


HE old masters generally, when representing distant 
scenery, have shown themselves not only incapable of 
rendering those more subtle effects which are due to accidental 
and transient changes, but they are even very deficient in 
simply accounting for the due and progressive influence of the 
atmosphere on the tints of retiring objects. You may some- 
times observe in the Dutch masters, especially Breughel, transi- 
tions from green or brown to blue, so sudden and abrupt that 
in nature they could not occur under the circumstances which 
are implied in the picture. Even Claude, whose aerial grada- 
tion is so beautifully maintained in his pictures of seaports, 
when the subject is near and the atmosphere hazy, fails in 
giving the true aerial distance to his mountains in an extensive 
prospect during clear weather. Some of his distant hills 
appear crude and heavy, and occasionally may be seen a grey 
which approaches too near to white to be natural under the 
particular circumstances of the scene, unless it was intended 
for snow, which does not at all appear to be the case. Cuyp is 
almost the only painter of that period who appears generally 
consistent, but then his evening glow is nearly the same in all 
his pictures—there is no attempt at diversity of effect. Gaspar 
Poussin would probably afford examples of many interesting 
truths in aerial perspective had the colours which he used 
proved more stable and permanent, but they have changed and 
darkened to such an extent that we can no longer judge of his 
excellence in this respect. And this doubtless applies to most 
of the old painters with regard to a portion of their art so 
delicate as the distances of their landscapes. 


The Association Theory and Architecture. 


The emotions which appear to arise naturally out of the con- 
templation of masterly architectural creations, or in other words, 
the qualities to which the condition of architectural beauty 
are properly due are—(1) Fitness, which suggests to the 
imagination human comfort and convenience; (2) Magnitude 
and difficulty, which naturally suggest to the mind ideas of 
power and skill ; and (3) Extension, richness and variety, which 
suggest ideas of human dignity, intelligence and enjoyment. 
With these primary emotions others of a subsidiary character 
will generally intermingle, depending on the aspect of the 
decorations employed. Minute, flowing and fragile decorations 
will naturally call up gay and airy imaginations ; while those 
which are of larger features and a severer outline will give rise 
to emotions of a different character. Then, again, these natural 
emotions will generally be coloured, and in some cases obscured 
by emotions which are merely accidental, and which arise out 
of the peculiar associations of particular nations, sects or 
individuals. Every nation will be disposed to prefer its own 
architecture to that of other nations, on the same principle that 
it prefers its own music, poetry and landscape; while par- 
ticular classes of men will think particular styles of decoration 
more or less beautiful, just in the proportion in which those 
styles appeal to their prejudices or affections. Thus, for ex- 
ample, some persons in our own country will prefer the Gothic 
style of architecture, and others the Grecian, simply because 
the features of those styles are significant to different minds of 
different objects of emotion. To some the Gothic will speak of 
the virtues and piety of our fathers—the miracles and mortifica- 
tion of saints—the godly humility of princes—the charities and 
labours of holy men—or it may be of the pomp and refinements 
of chivalry—the gallant exploits of knights—the music of hoary 
minstrels, and the revelries, competency and enjoyments of the 
poor ; while in other imaginations the prevailing images called 
up will be those of the riot of an intolerant priesthood—the 
cruelties of prelacy and superstition—the fires of Smithfield— 
the groans of the martyrs—the contests of revengeful chieftains 
—the thraldom of the lowly and tyranny of the rich—and in 
short of blood, barbarism and desolation. Amorg those 
familiar with Grecian history, the emotions to which the 
Grecian architecture will give rise will probably be equally con- 
flicting-—just, indeed, as the spectator is disposed to view, or 
able to look upon the dark or sunny side of the picture: while 
those again whe know nothing of history, either classical or 
feudal, and have, therefore, never learnt to read _ historical 


events and conditions in the characteristics of particular styles, 


will be free from the disturbing influence of these accidental 
associations, and be, therefore, so far in a better condition for 
arriving at an unprejudiced judgment. This, indeed, amounts 
to saying that the illiterate are better qualified to judge of 
architectural compositions than those whose education enables 
them to discover a wider range of relations ; and paradoxical 
as the assertion may appear, it is nevertheless, we believe, 


nearly correct, that in every art appealing to the imagination, ~ 


popular opinion will more nearly approach to the standard of 
unperverted truth than the dicta of virtuosi and professors, 
The theory we have been considering, in fact, very clearly shows 
that there is no taste which deserves to be called bad except in 
so far as it is peculiar, and is founded upon narrow and 
accidental associations, instead of upon such as are universal 
and indestructible. very particular class or profession will 
generally form some technical association in which the great 
bulk of mankind cannot participate, and it is because these 
technical associations are wanting in uninstructed spectators, 
or mutually redress one another in the public mind, that the 
verdict pronounced by popular opinion relative to works of art 
is entitled to such weight and deference. 


Architectural Foliage. 


How often do we see in modern foliage the very first and 
simplest law of nature totally disregarded, and foliage made to 
grow two ways—growing out at both ends at once. What can 
be more absurd? Yet it is done every day, more particularly 
in Classic foliage. And as to any natural form or divisions in 
the leaves, it is never thought of; we are content to go on 
copying the leaves of the Greeks and the Romans without ever 
thinking it worth while to make them at once more natural, or 
even to get any more variety in form. We look upon it as 
architectural foliage, we are willing to accept the conventional 
forms as being the highest and most beautiful that can be 
attained, and we completely and purposely separate it and cut 
it off from the original source from which those old artists took 
their ideas. We shut out nature, and go on every day further 
and further from her. Modern foliated carving should be based 
upon nature and nature’s laws, as all carving, whatever may be 
its style, has been originally; but we may and should take 
ideas from all styles of architecture, but let us not confine our- 
selves or copy from any. Copy nature in the vast variety she 
gives us and never-ending beauty of form, and let us have a 
little of this variety in our architectural enrichments. Its 
leading characteristics should be elegance of form and beauty 
of light and shade, whilst retaining all the necessary quietness 
and repose necessary for its various positions as architectural 
enrichment, 

Modern German Painting. 


In 1773, Goethe produced his “G6tz von Berlichingen,” a 
grand picture of the old days of the Empire, of ancient privi- 
leges and feuds and franchises. In 1781 Schiller published 
‘‘ The Robbers.” ‘The other poets, each according to the bent 
of his genius, sang, under the inspiration of one of these 
works, either the old national legends or the impassioned lyrics 
that proclaim the rights and emancipation of the individual 
man. In fact, a rebellion of the old Teutonic genius against 
the ideas to which, in common with the rest of Europe, it had 
submitted, took place. The absolute sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual genius was incompatible with reverence for classic 
antiquity, with sympathy for Winckelmann’s doctrine of the 
ideal ; and at the opening of the century the romantic school 
was waging an aggressive and successful war against classic 
taste, Greek models, the intellectual commonalty of nations 
and the ideal. The great poets and the great thinkers of Ger- 
many were opposed to this. Goethe wrote against it ; Schiller 
condemned it; Tieck, the two Schlegels, did their best to 
uphold the sovereignty of the classic system. But events sided 
with their opponents ; the principles of the French Revolution, 


‘embraced with enthusiasm, served to increase that romantic 


feeling of nationality which poetry had roused from slumber, 
and the princes of the empire soon found it necessary to turn 
that feeling to account, for in it they recognised their only bul- 
wark against the assaults of France. In the year 1803 some 
specimens of ancient art, the spoils of convents and churches 
in Germany, were sent to Paris, most probably as curiosities. 
This wound to national feelings induced certain inhabitants of 
Cologne, a city full of such treasures, to associate for the pur- 
pose of rescuing from destruction or exile the paintings of the 
Gothic schools. The brothers, Sulpicius and Melchior Bois- 
serée, commenced the collection of a series of pictures relating 
to the ballads, the sagas, the romantic poems, which men were 


then, on all hands, exhuming from beneath the dust of libraries. — 


Frederick Schlegel seconded their views, and gave new fire to 
their enthusiasm. Goethe gave them the benefit of his counsel, 
his lore and his name ; and in the year 1817 this collection, 


completed, was found to contain a series of compositions that __ 


embraced nearly two hundred years. Along with Master 


William and Master Stephen, the old glories of Cologne’s city, , 


there figured in this collection the two Van Eycks, Hemling, 
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John Mabuse, Israel Van Meckenen, Engelbrechten, Lucas of 
Leyden, Schoreel, Hemskerk, Martin Schon, Wohlgemuth, 
Kranach, Albert Diirer, each distinguished by the essential dif- 
ferences that resulted from his personal organisation, yet all 
bearing certain general characteristics that constituted an 
obvious and unmistakable kinsmanship. This valuable series 
was the product of an era marked by the simultaneous and 
coextensive development of two principles, commingled in abso- 
lute fusion, namely, the Christian and the Teutonic. It 
naturally, then, became an object of enthusiasm, of study, of 
imitation, to a generation of artists who had shared the dangers 
and the glories of their country. The Boisserée collection was 
purchased by the King of Bavaria in the year 1827, for the sum of 
375,000 florins (39,000/.), and is now one of the most precious 
ornaments of the Pinacothek at Munich. A collection of 
another kind made some time afterwards effected a further 
modification of taste, and rendered their national art more dear 
to the Germans by showing its resemblance, the identity of its 
principles, with an important epoch of Italian art. Madame de 
Stael had already pointed out the relationship of Albert Durer, 
Lucas Cranach and Holbein, with Perugino and the other 
predecessors of Raphael, when Mr. Solly, an English gentle- 
man residing at Hamburg, set about collecting Italian pictures. 
Hirt, of Berlin, was his counsellor, and as some German artists, 
whose taste had been formed by the Boisserée collection, sent 
home glowing reports concerning those artists, whom Vasari 
only mentions to enhance the glory of his own contemporaries, 
Mr. Solly determined to buy the works of masters anterior to 
Raphael. He proceeded with spirit, and by the year 1820 had 
completed a gallery which the King of Prussia readily pur- 
chased at a price of 100,000/.—a gallery that may be considered 
as the manifestation of the religious genius of Christian Italy. 
This selection formed the basis of the museum at Berlin. 
Rumohr, a Dane, was sent to Italy by the Prussian Govern- 
ment for the purpose of increasing the works of the earlier 
Italian masters. He was accompanied by the brothers Tieck, 
the poet and the sculptor, and got together a choice collection, 
that was afterwards added to the museum at Berlin. More 
important in results than this collection, however, was the work 
which he afterwards published under the title of “ Italianische 
Forschungen.” The work is on many accounts valuable; the 
influence of geographical situation on the distinctive character 
of the schools which have rendered Italy illustrious is a monu- 
ment of bold and ingenious criticism, and its effect was the con- 
firmation of those ideas and that taste which the Boisserée 
collection and the circumstances in which it originated had 
engendered. 
Florentine Palaces. 


It is very uncertain, from any information we have, whether 
any of the palaces of the ancients were at all equal in style to 
those of Florence, though the brick and stucco residences of 
the Roman emperors were larger than the whole of them put 
together. It may be regretted that the boldness of the 
features of this style renders it appropriate only to buildings 
designed on the scale of these Florentine palaces, and conse- 
quently, when attempts are made in modern times to copy them 
in stucco, and with storeys only 15 or 20 feet high, the result is 
as painful as that of applying the architecture of the Parthenon 
to the front of a barber’s shop. ‘The Florentine style is only 
appropriate to the residence of princes as magnificent as the old 
Florentine nobles were, and cannot be toned down to citizen 
and utilitarian uses, though worthy of the warmest admiration 
as we find it employed in the province where it was first 
introduced. 

Ancient Cyrenaica. , 


The situation of Cyrene is equally singular and beautiful 
The high table plain on which it is seated descends towards the 
sea abruptly, yet not bya single steep, but by a series of stages, 
like steps, along each of which there is a smooth rocky path, 
still marked by the wheels of the ancient chariots of Cyrene. 
About 800 feet below the city commences a_ finely-wooded 
plain, still 1,500 feet above the sea, to which it descends by a 
similarly steep front. The view from the brow of the height of 
Cyrene, extending over the rocks, plain and distant ocean, is 
such as it is vain to attempt to describe. This city is thoroughly 
deserted as to all permanent habitation, but several fine foun- 
tains with chambers cut in the rock afford spots of agreeable 
repose and refreshment for the wandering Arabs These, and 
particularly that called the Fountain of Apollo, appear.to have 
been highly ornamented, and fine statues and bas-reliefs are 
still found in their vicinity. There are also remains of a 
spacious amphitheatre, built on the brow of the hill, with the 
fresh northern breeze blowing into it, and of several temples, 
particularly one dedicated to Diana. Numerous statues are 
also scattered through the city, many of which are partly of 
wholly under ground, and those which remain on the surface 
have usually suffered severe mutilation. But the most striking 
feature in Cyrene is the pomp of its City of the Dead. All the 
ancient nations were lavish of art and cost upon the abodes of 
their ancestors; but none, like Cyrene, had such lengthened 


walls of rock out of which to excavate their tombs. “If,” says 


M. Pacho, “the palaces and their inhabitants with the arts and 
civilisation have disappeared from Cyrene, its vast necropolis, 
the depository of a part of their bones, attests both its ancient 
splendour and its immense population. Eight or nine rows of 
sepulchral grottoes, arranged in terraces, extend along the 
mountain on which rose the capital of African Greece. These 
grottoes, around which are grouped tombs and sarcophagi, are 
equally rich in ornaments and inscriptions. Their fronts 
present an agreeable contrast of varied styles, and may indicate 
by the perfection or decay of the art the various eras to which 
these monuments belong.” These rows of sepulchres extend a 
mile and a half along the roads leading to Cyrene, and, having 
their fronts adorned as above, present the appearance of gay 
and splendid streets. Indeed, Della Cella actually supposes 
them to have been the habitations of the living, and con- 
sequently views the Cyreneans as a species of Troglodytic 
race, but both the English and French travellers unite in 


refuting such an opinion. Cyrene contained numerous inscrip- 


tions, of which M. Pacho brought a large collection to France. 
Only one belonged to the era of Cyrenean independence, two 


to that of the Ptolemies, all the others were Roman. The 


same is suspected of the Cyrenean structures in general, and 
that the Romans, amid the scarcity of marble, took down the 
ancient edifices to obtain materials for the erection of their 
own—a barbarous economy, which we can‘scarcely reconcile 


with the wealth and taste of Rome at the era when she became 
mistress of Cyrene. Yet the modern Romans, for some time, 


applied the Coliseum to the same profane purpose, 


Canova as a Sculptor. 
Canova, when he conceived the statue of Perseus, evidently 


had the idea of the 4fo//o in his mind’s eye, and his attempt is 


obvious—that of rivalling this inimitable statue. Medusa’s 


head is in his left hand, and he holds the sword which severed 


it in his right. The head and trunk are fine, yet want the 


fascination of the grand prototype ; while the thighs appear too 


short for the body, and there is a harshness and stiffness about 
the limbs which disfigures the grace and ease of the upper parts. 
The fault in the proportion of the limbs, which is so manifest at 
a little distance, disappears as you approach the figure, owing 
probably to the eye being incapable, from its position, of em- 
bracing it entirely. The drapery is well cast, excepting that 
the roll round the arm is too precise and formal, and checks 
the eye as it pursues the direction given to it by the look of 
Perseus. The figures of the two West/ers, again, by the same 
artist, are still more faulty. That to the right of the Perseus 
advances the left leg so far as completely to enfeeble the posi- 
tion. This is most conspicuous when seen in profile ; while, in 
his antagonist, the great breadth under the axilla, the enormous 
projection of the ribs and /atisstmus dorsi, and the stunted 
length of the left forearm, are defects which cannot but strike 
the most superficial observer. Canova’s forte, in fact, was not 
of a colossal cast; a Hebe, a danzatrice, or an angel, were the 
legitimate offspring of his delicate chisel; and though the 
Perseus partakes of the latter character, it cannot be considered 
otherwise than a failure. Icarus, when he ventured to approach 
the God of Day, failed in the bold attempt; smaller, then, the 
marvel that Canova should not surpass the son of Dedalus. 


Villiers Street Waterworks. 
The York Buildings Waterworks in Villiers Street, Strand, 


were established in 1691. The Thames water was raised for the 


supply of the neighbourhood, first by a horse-wheel ; afterwards, 
previous to the year 1710, they had one of Savery’s engines, 
and a few years afterwards one of Newcomen’s. Maitland 
says, in his work published 1756, that “the directors of this 
company, by purchasing estates in England and Scotland, 
erecting new waterworks and other pernicious projects, have 
almost ruined the company. However, their chargeable 
engine for raising water by fire being laid aside, they continue 
to work that of horses, which may in time restore the company’s 
affairs” This was true for a time, as it appears that from 1789 
to 1804 this company paid good dividends, but afterwards, in 
consequence of the ruinous competition that arose at that time 
and for some years subsequently, a new engine was erected of 
79 horse-power, iron pipes laid down instead of wood, and no 
more dividends were paid, excepting 1/. per share for two years 
out of the capital, and in 1818 the company was ruined, the 
establishment broken up, and the district was supplied by the 
New River. In 1775 Mr. Watt mentions an engine of New- 
comen’s at the York ‘Buildings, and Mr. Farey calculated its 
power at about 26 horses, working 7 hours per diem, and 
raising during that time about 356,000 gallons to a height of 
102 feet, or 3,137,000 barrels per annum. In 1810 the quantity 
raised at these works was only equal to 178,200 gallons per 
diem, or 1,544,400 barrels per annum In 1818, before the 
breaking up of the establishment, the quantity raised was 
762,588 gallons per diem, or 6,609,252 barrels per annum, whica 
supplied about 2,636 tenants. tity 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ir was stated in most of the accounts of the burning of 
the Cork Courthouse on March 27 that the building was 
erected during the reign of WitL1aM IV. The structure was 
not older than 1842. It will be seen from the woodcut that 
the Courthouse was an example of modern Classic and of 
a type generally adopted in Ireland for public buildings. 
Mr. G. R. Pain, the designer, was also the contractor tor 
the building, and the tender amounted to 16,200/, The 
building is soon to have a successor. On Tuesday last a 
meeting of the county Grand Jury was held, when Com- 
missioners were appointed to adjust and settle all claims 
with the insurance companies, and to apply the money 
received from them in aid of the rebuilding of the county 
Courthouse and necessary offices. The Commissioners are 
to advertise for plans and specifications, and enter into 
contracts for the work. 


THE engravers will gain something by the new arrange- 
ments for the distribution of the sa//es of the Salon. Their 
works were not as neglected as the architectural drawings, 
which appear to be as inimical to Frenchmen as to English- 
men, but as the room containing the etchings, engravings 
and lithographs was the last reached by the visitor, he was 
sure to be too tired to study the plates with the care they 
- merited. This year works of the class will be exhibited in 
two sadles, which can be entered from the “salon carré,” 
which is accepted as the principal division of the exhibition, 
although the best paintings are not always to be found in 
it. The room hitherto assigned to engravings will be 
utilised as a place where people can retire for quiet talk, and 
it will thus serve the purpose of the architectural room at 
the Royal Academy. 


Ir Birmingham can secure the Welsh gathering ground 
for the supply of water to the city, and from the energy of 
the local authorities that is very likely, one of the most 
efficient sources will be lost to the metropolis. So many 
basins are being secured by provincial cities and towns it 
will be difficult to find one remaining that will be adequate 
to the present and future requirements of London. There 
is no doubt that Manchester and Liverpool are possessed 
of basins that are in excess of the demands, and as much 
can be said when Birmingham has control of the Elan 
district. But it will not be practicable to compel any of 
those places to part with their property. The fault is not 
to be attributed to the local authorities in the provinces, but 
to the indifference of those in London, and it must be added, 
to the absence of some central power by which the water- 
supply of the kingdom could be regulated. England is 
limited in area, and by the exercise of foresight it would be 
easy to derive supplies that would satisfy all the needs of 
the metropolis and the provinces. But it would be neces- 
sary to prevent one town or city from seizing a district 
without any regard to the claims of other towns. The 
scramble for the best sites would be obviated, and Lon- 


doners need not have any apprehension of a future water 
famine. Parliamentary inquiries and commissions have not 
gone beyond the consideration of special needs, and hence 
no comprehensive scheme for the entire country has 
appeared. It is, we fear, too late to remedy the effect of 
so much neglect, but prior to the granting of power to 
Birmingham to acquire the Welsh district, it ought to be 
ascertained whether a more limited area elsewhere would 
not be as well adapted to the use of the place. 


STuDENTs of engineering and building construction have 
now more facilities for the acquisition of knowledge than 
their predecessors. The volume on the “ Design of Struc- 
tures,” by Mr. S. ANGLIN, and published by Messrs. ee 
Grirrin & Co., isa case in point. The author has taken great 
pains in order that students who possess only an elementary 
knowledge of mathematics should not suffer when the 
theory of a structure is expounded. From the success of 
the experiment it is possible that the book will be more 
generally sought after than the volumes by RANKINE which 
deal with beams, bridges, roofs, &c. Besides, since they 
were prepared knowledge has increased, and the application 
of graphics which is clearly expounded by Mr. ANGLIN was 
rarely attempted in RANKinE’s day, and is now an every- 
day affair in offices. Students of engineering will find 
the text-book invaluable, for throughout practical applica- 
tions of theory are suggested, and in that way it might be 
said two courses of instruction are pursued simultaneously. 
From the limitation fixed by the author the pages will be 
found no less useful by students of architecture. The 
author has committed one blunder which is likely to make 
many undervalue the book. He devotes nearly four pages 
to the description of a patent, and the reason for the 
prominence is not apparent, nor is it explained why, when 
many similar systems are mentioned, one alone was inves- 
tigated. The publishers must have overlooked the intro- 
duction of a trade notice, and we are confident they will 
rigorously delete it in the next edition. In the meantime 
it may affect the sale of a book which otherwise well merits 
to be adopted as a guide wherever there are students of 
engineering and building construction. 


THE conservation of ancient works in France is gener- 
ally at the cost of the communes in which the buildings are 
found, although the direction of the works may be under- 
taken by officers attached to’ the commission of historic 
monuments. The director of the Fine Arts Department 
has deviated from the ordinary practice in a case of which 
the interest is not confined to France. We refer to the 
church of St. Magdalen at Vezelay, which is described in 
many English books. Repairs are urgently needed, and the 
director has decided to have them carried out at the cost of 
the State. The people of Vezelay have been rather apa- 
thetic about the condition of the church, and care will be 
taken to make them aid in the upholding of the building if 
not in contributing an adequate share of the cost of the 
restoration, : ne 
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ABBEY HOTEL, KENILWORTH. 


HE illustration shows the new assembly-room, with 
suites of rooms over, facing the tennis and bowling 
lawns and ornamental gardens lately added to this hotel. 
{t was partly built in 1885. The place as now completed is 
a very convenient one. It contains large public dining, 
smoking and billiard-rooms on the ground floor, and suites 
of private sitting-rooms and bedrooms on the upper floors. 
The windows of the principal rooms command excellent 
views of the historical ruins of Kenilworth Castle and 
Monastery. The works have been carried out from the 
designs of Messrs. Essex & NIcoL, architects, of Birming- 
ham, and under their superintendence. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE eleventh ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, the 2oth ult, Mr. Leonard Stokes, 
president, in the chair, when Mr. H. V. LANCHESTER read a 
paper on 
Spanish Architecture. 


Spain is a country fascinating chiefly through its unlikeness 
to any of the other parts of Europe. It is with a sensation 
almost approaching awe that one passes through bleak treeless 
plains unbroken by any homesteads, except at long intervals 
the glint of a few white low walls amid the prevailing brown, 
and perhaps, rising above the horizon, the toothed and dinted 
‘edge of one of the sierras, justly so named. Though there are 
other scenes than these, the emerald vineyards, with gorgeous 
pomegranates between, the fertile fields of the Vega, and the 
wooded valleys in the north, the foreigner will, nevertheless, 
carry away as his impression of Spain that of a treeless, rocky 
expanse, not without a certain grandeur of its own, but in spite 
of the brilliant sunlight, presenting a somewhat cheerless front 
to the wayfarer. Not so the cities, for, as with other southern 
races, the vivacity and domhomie of the people give their town 
life a cheerfulness and interest, the novelty of which is very 
grateful to the Englishman. Consequently, though in France 
or Italy one may like to stray from the beaten track in search 
of the simpler but frequently more picturesque architecture to 
be found amid rural surroundings, you will find in Spain less 
inducement to do so—the vast area of the country, and the 
‘distance apart of the principal towns, rendering the difficulties 
‘greater. While far from suggesting that there are not many 
places in Spain that have not been adequately studied, I should 
‘say that the best course for the student would be to proceed 
from town to town, except, perhaps, in Andalusia, where, time 
permitting, a ramble up one of the mountain valleys would 
prove an attractive excursion. However, as far as work is con- 
cerned, almost entirely in the cities does one find that vigorous 
architectural etfort which in France and England is also visible 
‘in country mansions and churches. The rural work is chiefly 
confined to defensive castles with but few pretensions beyond 
‘their utilitarian purpose. Architecture in Spain may be broadly 
divided into four groups, namely, the Roman, the Gothic, the 
Moorish and the Renaissance. The remains of the first-named 
are both extensive and widely distributed, but, as might be 
expected, do not compete with those of Italy in variety and 
elegance of detail. As regards the Gothic work, my studies 
-were not of a sufficiently comprehensive character to enable me 
‘to add anything to Street’s standard work on the subject The 
‘Gothic work, with some notable exceptions, lies mostly towards 
the northern part of the peninsula, being contemporary with the 
Moorish work in the south. 

Having thus briefly dismissed these two groups, I come to 
the third, comprising that work which is usually termed 
Moorish ; it should, however, be subdivided under three heads. 
The first subdivision, which I should term Arabic, was, of course, 
greatly under the influence of the Byzantine style (the one pre- 
-vailing in the civilised world when the Arabs first came in 
contact with it). -This Arabic style lasted from the seventh till 
the eleventh century ‘The second subdivision is the true 
Moorish style, and its development dates from the ascendency 
of the Moors. ) 
prises the performances of the Moorish workmen under the 


‘direction of the Spaniards after the Christian reconquest. 


Though the terms are not fully expressive, I shall refer to these 
three developments as Arab, Moorish and Mudejar respectively. 
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The principal monument of the first is the great mosque at 
Cordoba, from which, though it has suffered considerably by 
subsequent alterations, a great deal of information may be 
gleaned. In the earliest portion, the date of- which is 786 to 
796, will be found but liitle, if any, original ornament, the capitals 
of the columns being all Roman, taken most probably from the 
neighbouring Italica. The second portion (date 961-67) in- 
cludes the magnificent Mirhab with its mosaic and carving, 
evidently both in colour and form under the influence of the 
Byzantine style, and said to have been partly executed by work- 
men from the East (I might note that most of the mosaic work 
is an unworthy restoration). The third portion of the mosque 
was added by Al Manssour in 988-1001, and to it belongs the 
doorway shown in one of the sketches on the screen. 

You will see that the work still retains some of its Oriental 
character, and differs entirely from the Moresque of the 
Alhambra and Alcazar. I may mention, in passing, that, apart 
from the loss of its elaborate ceiling, more recent restorations 
have inflicted the most serious injuries on the building from an 
artist’s point of view. The much-abused choir of the sixteenth 
century is, to my mind, by no means an unmixed evil. The 
mosque, with its repetition‘of form, has a somewhat monotonous 
character, and almost the only play of light and shade it pos- 
sesses is due to this lofty lantern rudely thrust into the midst 
of its avenues. The work of the Arab period will be found to 
be far from possessing the marvellous facility of fechnigue which 


“was afterwards attained, a fatal facility,in that it led to the 


repetition of form which renders the Moorish work somewhat 
unpleasing to the European mind. : 

Passing on to the next sub-division, best typified in buildings 
of the Alhambra and the Alcazar, one might note that in the 
former building but little remains of the original colouring of 
the plasterwork ; in the latter, none at all, Considering the 
elaborate way in which this work has been described and illus- 
trated, I will only venture the remark that in the various draw- 
ings and restorations I have seen the colours appear to me to 
have been kept in much too bright a key, the blue particularly 
being too light. I believe the general tone to have been much 
fuller and deeper, such as that of an Oriental carpet or a 
Byzantine mosaic, the schemes in both of which I imagine to 
have been developed from some common origin in the early 
Aryan races of Western Asia. 

As regards the Mudejar work, though not without interest, 
it will not by most of-us be considered worthy of extended 
study. To this style may be said to belong the numerous 
artezonado ceilings, of which the one I have here is an 
example. I should think that the work in Sicily, executed 
under like conditions, possesses many points in common with 
it. This Mudejar style was practised in the southern part of 
Spain down to the time of the final expulsion of the Moors in 
the sixteenth century, and though some work of a Gothic 
character was executed, it was too late in its transplantation to 
reach any thoroughly organic form. In many cases Pointed 
design is incongruously combined with Moresque detail, from 
which it had completely freed itself before being swept away 
by the Renaissance. 

In Granada, of course, hardly any work that can strictly be 
called Gothic exists, the date of its capture, 1492, being but a 
few years prior to the general introduction of the Renaissance. 
Nevertheless you will, I think, come to the conclusion that 


-the Spaniards, a Gothic race, were imbued with a true feeling 


for the style that by rights belonged to them. In witness of 
this, note their affectionate retention of the Gothic mode of 
architectural expression far on into the sixteenth century—in 
some cases, as at Segovia, almcst completely Gothic; in 
others, as at Granada and Baeza, retaining the plan and 
general proportion, while using Classic detail. Though this 
was not carried to the extent general in France, the Spaniards 
eem to have been far from displaying the readiness of the 
Italians to revert to the ancient forms. We thus find that the 
Spanish Renaissance was developed under two strong in- 
fluences—that of the Moresque, chiefly evident in Toledo and 
the south, though with some admixture of the national Gothic 
feeling ; while in the north the latter influence (as might be 
imagined) predominates. - 

The characteristics which the Spanish Renaissance drew 
from the Moorish work are those that. give it its individuality ; 
remove them, and it could, I believe, hardly have laid claim to 
being considered as more than a branch of the French, at all 
events’ a style much allied to it. The Moorish influence 
consequently remains the most interesting study in tracing the 
development of the work of the Spaniard. To this it owes in 
great measure the minuteness and delicacy of finish which has 
earned for it the misnomer of “ plateresque,” to this again the 
richness and intricacy of detail full of playful and exquisite 
fancy. And, again, that. valuable effect obtained by the contrast 


of features of great and piquant interest with large, simple, 


sunlit wall surfaces. But not all was gain. The Moor, who 

never tired of covering his erections with exquisite patterns, 

had quite different ideas on the functions of ornament to the 

European, and was consequently but a poor guide as regards 
? 
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structural expression or scale. One finds ina large proportion 
of the sixteenth-century work a want of skill in dealing with 
ornament that, despite the, and sometimes indeed because of 
the minuteness of parts, leaves an impression of coarseness in 
the whole, an impression one rarely receives from Italian or 
French work of this date. 

I feel confident that you would find the study of this earlier 
Spanish Renaissance a most interesting one, as apart from its 
intrinsic value, I think I shall be able to show you that it had 
no small share in the formation of the English Renaissance 
style of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Curiously 
enough, while the part that France and the Netherlands played 
in forming this style of ours is recognised, the influence coming 
through Spain seems to have been hitherto in great measure 
overlooked. Without disregarding the fact that much of this 
influence probably reached us by way of the Netherlands 
during the Spanish ascendency there, I yet think that a large 
proportion of it was direct. 

Turning to history, we find under the later Tudor sovereigns 
ample instance of intercommunication between Spain and 
England; in fact, Spain took at that time by far the most 
prominent part in our external politics—sometimes in peace, as 
during the two royal marriages and contemplated third, at 
others in war, but the whole time, in all probability, carrying on 
an active interchange of ideas, either by means of commerce or 
political missions or at times by the prisoners of war. What, 
during this time, were the external inducements toward inter- 
course with Italy? They were but slight. In individual cases, 
such, for instance, as Burleigh, direct influence from the fountain 
head must be admitted ; but I should consider that, prior to 
Inigo Jones, few of the English builders derived their in- 
spiration from Italy. France, from her proximity, must have 
had a share in forming the English Renaissance ; but I believe 
that in the work obviously suggested from abroad, the Spanish 
character will be the one most frequently predominant. 

Let us appeal to a few examples. Now, the earliest which 
I can call to mind is in the Perpendicular period, and is exactly 
where, if anywhere, one would have expected to find it, namely, 
in the town that was formerly the great port of the west, Bristol. 
You will know that I refer to the doorway in the north porch of 
St. Mary Redcliffe (there is a doorway of similar outline to the 
church of Iron Acton, but it is probably a mere imitation of the 
other). With this exception the doorway is unique, and quite 
unlike anything else in the country. Its curious reversed 
curves, which cannot be called cusps, are anything but structural 
forms in themselves, and could only have been derived from the 
interlaced tracery common in Spain and some parts of Ger- 
many. Its character and treatment speak, if my memory 
serves me, distinctly in favour of the former source. 

Passing on to the Renaissance, I will point out by the aid 
of these photos and sketches the points where there appears to 
be a parallelism in the arrangement of detail between the 
Spanish and English work. Take the general grouping. Both 
often favoured an elaborated and raised centre feature con- 
trasted with simple, broadly-treated wings, as at Bramshill. 
At Kirby is a not very successful effort at a centre feature of the 
type I mean. There you will find pierced parapets as at Layer 
Marney, and finials at intervals treated in a remarkably similar 
manner, Then, as to doorways, I have noted those of Wroxton 
Abbey, Oxford ; Montacute; Waterstone, Dorset, which you 
would find it interesting to compare. The later one at St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, is perhaps the most striking instance | have 
come across; one would hardiy have been surprised had one 
found it in a Spanish town. 

I would draw your attention to the ceiling of Boughton, 
as illustrated in Nash. I might multiply instances of 
numerous other features, as staircases, &c, but there is little 
need to do so. : 

Mr. H. O. CRESSWELL, vice-president, proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Lanchester for his paper. He had not had the 
advantage of visiting Spain himself, but he thought Mr. Lan- 
chester had started a novel idea in attributing the derivation of 
English Renaissance work to Spanish influence. He presumed 
such connection, if it existed, would rather be found in the later 
work of the Renaissance period. Mr. Gotch’s work, he thought, 
appeared opportunely, and a comparison of Mr. Gotch’s plates 
with the specimens shown of the Spanish work might throw 
light on the subject. 

Mr. S. B. BEALE seconded the vote. He suggested that the 
Association would do well to arrange an excursion to Spain, 
for, however enthusiastic they might be individually for any 
particular style of architecture, they would find something 
worthy of admiration in the architecture of Spain, and that 
could not be said of every country. 

_ Mr. M. GaARsuTt, who supported the vote, said he was 
inclined to think some of the details in English Renaissance 
work could be traced to Spanish influence. 

The PRESIDENT put the vote tothe meeting, and mentioned 
that Mr. Lanchester had kindly stepped in at the last moment 
in the place of Mr, Prior, who was to have read a paper that 
evening, 


The vote was carried by acclamation and acknowledged by 
Mr. Lanchester. 
Mr. H. TOWNSEND then read a paper on 


The House that Jonathan Builds. 


Of the early works to which [ refer but few examples remain 
to us, but those few examples have been so well taken advantage 
of by the native architect, have so impressed him as being the 
representative of the only mitigated antiquity to which his 
country can lay claim that they have modelled to no inappre- 
ciable extent American architecture of to-day. You would he 
surprised if you could see what good eighteenth-century work 
there is to be found in America. The city halls of New York 
and Philadelphia, and certain churches in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, are models which could afford valuable hints to the 
most devoted and learned student of Wren and the Queen 
Anne architects of our own country. Nor is the old Domestic 
work which is to be found everywhere throughout the more 
early settled States, such as the old manor houses along the 
valley of the James or the Hudson rivers, and a few of the older 
city houses of Boston, New York and Philadelphia, to be de- 
spised. A quaintly free Classicism ; an ingenious use of wood, 
where stone or brick in this country would naturally have been 
used ; a refinement and grace of detail, carving and moulding 
mark the work of this period, which, for want of a better 
name, the American architects have dubbed Colonial—a term 
which, at least, is more comprehensive and founded more on 
actual fact than our terrible misnomer of ‘Queen Anne.” About 
the beginning of the present century, however, architecture 
became practically a lost art on the other side of the Atlantic, 
and it was, in fact, not until towards the close of the sixties that 
any real and healthy regeneration took place. 

No one in the world knows how to live better than the 
average American, I mean the Americans of the Eastern 
States, be it understood most distinctly ; for I will not deny 
that in the far-off West, the South and the North-West there 
are certain crudities and roughnesses which are apt to set 
cultured teeth on edge. The New Yorker and Bostonian, and, 
to a less marked degree, the Chicagoan also, are cosmopolitan 
in the truest and most admirable senseoftheterm. They have 
taken something of the best from every nation of the world; a 
hint here, an idea there, a suggestion from somewhere else, and 
the result is that they are better housed, better fed, better 
amused, better warmed in the winter and cooled in summer 
than any European or any Asiatic. 

Take the ordinary house of the middle-class American and 
compare it with the building of the same class on this side, 
and I think the odds will be found to be very largely in favour 
of the former. It is, in the first place, if acity house, better and 
more conveniently planned. Domestic service is an expensive 
luxury in New York, the result being that everything which will 
reduce household work to a minimum and render friction as 
non-existent as possible is a distinct pecuniaty advantage, and 
worth taking a great deal of trouble to attain. My experience 
has therefore been that in most American houses of the class 
to which I refer the relation of the domestic offices to the 
living and reception-rooms is much more carefully studied, with 
the result of a vastly greater convenience both to servants and 
their employers. Such little labour-saving devices as lifts, or 
dumb waiters, for the carrying up of dishes from the kitchen 
to the dining-room, or for the sending down of soiled linen and 
so forth from the top of the house to the basement, are much 
more universal there than here. The interior arrangements of 
the kitchen also compare most favourably with the domain of 
the London cook. The comparative advantages of English 
and American kitchen ranges are not for me to discuss, but 
there are certainly less trouble and less work connected with 
the latter than with the former. 

There is one point, at least, in which the American house 
compares absolutely favourably with the English, and this is as. 
regards the heating systems employed. Americans are exposed 
all over their vast country to extreme variations of temperature, 
They have accordingly been forced in self-preservation to so 
construct their houses that they shall be habitable when the 
thermometer is in the neighbourhood of zero, and at the same 
time shall not be too stifling when the temperature is semi- 
tropical. We in England, though we may not be exposed to 
quite the same variation, have something of the same nature to 
contend with. But we do not set about it (or at least have not 
for a great many hundred years) with the same reascnableness 
as the American. To all intents and purposes it is practically 
as cold when the glass is at 32 deg. as when it is from Io deg. 
or 12 deg. or even 20 deg. below that point, and yet it seems to 
me the average English house is built for summer alone, and 
as though no such thing as winter existed. Since I returned 
home, at the beginning of this winter, I have hardly known 
what it was to be warm within tour walls, whether of a house, 
a theatre, or any other public buiding, unless I were standing 
or sitting within two feet of a ‘zing coal fire. Now, the 
American goes to work to warm his house on a very different 
plan. It has required no very peculiar Yankee ingenuity on his 
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part, no very serious scientific study of the question; he has 
simply said to himself that in order to be warm in his house he 
must warm the house itself, and not the separate rooms thereof 
only. It is this fundamental principle which makes so great a 
difference between one’s winter comfort in the two countries. 
I need not dilate upon the various methods employed by the 
American to attain the desired end, but I should like to 
momentarily take up the cudgels in defence of the much- 
abused system of hot-air heating. The stories one hears of 
oppressive floods of baked, scorching air, which are supposed 
to form one of the horrors of Yankee life, if the tales of some 
returned travellers may be believed, are, in my humble opinion, 
sheer and undiluted nonsense. The average American horse 
is heated, not by baked air, but by warm air. Pure fresh cold 
air is drawn into the basements, heated to any degree which 
may be desired by an ingeniously-constructed furnace, and 
‘discharged through tin-lined ducts into every room and every 
passage of the house. The cost is trifling, the system is easily 
regulated, is absolutely safe, requires but little attention, and 
results in a degree of comfort of which you can form no idea 
antil you have become habituated to it. 

This thorough and universal heating of a house disposes to 
a certain extent of another problem, which seems to me as un- 
solved to-day in this country as it was a decade ago, though it 
has been one on which a vast amount of talk has been expended, 
and about which volumes have been written. This is the 
problem of effective ventilation, and, as I say, it disappears 
almost entirely when one has to deal with a house the air of 
which is throughout of one universal temperature, and which 
does not practically consist, as does the English house, of a 
series of more or less efficiently heated rooms, separated from 
‘each other by halls and passages of semi-arctic. temperature. 
Something more of material comfort too is the result of these 
thoroughly heated houses. One can practically abolish doors, 
save for the purposes of securing privacy, and the whole ground 
floor of a house may, therefore, be thrown into one, and much 
valuable space gained for living purposes, which in this country 
would be wasted on passages and hall. Most charming effects 
are gained in the smaller city houses of America by this means, 
rooms being thrown into one by the raising of a portiére or 
curtain, and charmingly artistic vistas being thus gained. It 
has also led to the practice, which is an admirable one, ina 
‘country where the average building lot is never more, and fre- 
quently less, than 25 feet in width, of placing the staircase-hall 
in the centre of the house, with the rooms rear and front open- 
ing into it and connected by it. 

But the average American of moderate income does not 
jive in a house at all. I don’t mean he camps out in a tent, or 
that he is altogether homeless ; he lives ina flat, and I can quite 
understand the shudder of disgust with which this announce- 
ment will be heard by those whose notions of flat-life are 
gathered from that system as developed in London. A Londoner 
Said to me the other day that in London a flat was looked upon 
as a luxury. If this isso, all I can say is that London ideas of 
duxury and my own notions of the same article are several miles 
apart. The London flat is a creation of the last ten years, and 
among the many sins for which that decade has to answer at 
the Last Day it will, I am sure, be held the chief. The better 
class of New York flat has its disadvantages, it is true. What 
is there in this decidedly second-rate world of ours which has 
not? ‘Take it all in all, however, it is as convenient, comfort- 
able and economical an abode as intelligent man has yet 
devised for himself. By its means the New Yorker is enabled 
to live in a fashionable or convenient neighbourhood in a house 
—or, at all events, in a portion of a house—built in a style 
comparable only to those of the richest of his fellow-citizens, 
and he pays for it the rent which he would have to pay fer a 
small house in an inconvenient and distant suburb. 

Architecturally, the apartment-houses, as they are termed in 
New York and the larger cities of America, are among their 
most admirable features. They arerun up to somewhat alarm- 
ing height, it is true, for though land in New York is dear— 
dearer even than in London—the atmosphere is free, and of 
this fact the American has taken advantage. But he has not 
thought it necessary to build a jaundiced-looking barrack with 
oblong holes punched into it in place of windows, as one wicked 
individual, at all events, has done in London; and this abnor- 
mal height is, from a practical point of view, a matter of little 
moment, for when one ascends to one’s apartment in a lift or 
elevator, as in Yankeedom it is termed, it matters little whether 
one stops at the third storey or the thirteenth. The average 
number of storeys, however, does not exceed nine or ten, 
and it is a significant fact that the rents are very often in 
-direct proportion to the height of the storey. The same prin- 
ciple is carried into the apartment-house as prevails in the 
ordinary dwelling-house. The staircases and passages leading 
to the various floors are not, as seems to be the fashion in 
London, cold, cheerless and wind-swept, but are warm, 
carpeted and decorated, as are the halls and staircases of a 
private house. The typical flat, when one enters it after 


stepping out of the elevator, consists of an inner hallway or | 


passage, from which open out the various rooms; some of - 
these derive light and air from a central shaft, but as many as 
possible have direct communication with sun and air. Every- 
thing is done to economise room, and I think many valuable 
hints would be gained by English architects from a study of 
the plans and specifications of these American flats. The ser- 
vants, as arule, sleep upon the top floor, access to which is 
gained from each flat by a private staircase in the rear; the 
entire flat is heated either by steam or hot water, as the case 
may be, and in addition to this there are open fireplaces in all 
the principal rooms. From the kitchen a dumb waiter or small 
lift runs to the basement, and is used by tradesmen for sending 
up their goods, and by servants for sending down the ashes and 
so forth. Coal and wood are kept in the cellar, and sent up 
every day as required by the janitor or caretaker attached to 
the premises. A large refrigerator, carefully drained, is as a 
rule built into the butler’s pantry. The woodwork is generally 
hard wood, and exceedingly elaborate mantels and over- 
mantels, with mirrors and bric-4-brac shelves, and so forth, are 
among the permanent fixtures. Cherry and ash are the pre- 
dominant varieties of wood used, though mahogany is by 
no means uncommon. In the newer flats the lighting is effected 
by means of the incandescent electric system, and this, as well 
as the heating, is included in the rent. Some quarter of a 
century ago the ordinary house in New York was what is 
termed a brown-stone front, and was quite as hideous and un- 
architectural as anything we can offer in this country. The 
exteriors were all cast in one mould, and the plan was always 
more or less on the same line. They have changed all that 
now, and nowhere can a more interesting variety of elevation 
be found than in the more newly-built districts of New York. 
Even the so-called speculative builder’s house is pleasing to the 
eye, and I have in my mind a couple of short streets in the 
upper part of New York which I used to pass every day, and 
which were entirely built by one man, an ordinary building 
speculator. Instead of going (as I think the same man here 
would) to an architect, even if he went to an architect at all, and 
getting from him the plans of one house, to be afterwards 
reduplicated as often as necessary, the American got half a 
dozen architects, all of acknowledged position, to design for 
him a number of houses of somewhat similar plan, but of 
absolutely varying elevation. The result is a street, which in 
its variety of gabling and fortuitous contrast of colour and 
material is as picturesque as anything one can find in the oldest 
quarter of one of the oldest Dutch towns. The interiors of 
these small houses, which are let at a moderate rental, are 
arranged with a care and eye to effect, and are fitted with an 
opulence of detail as regards the woodwork which could only 
be found here in the houses of rich men built for their own 
occupation, 

The American theatre, both before and behind the curtain, 
is better arranged, on the average, than any playhouse in the 
world. As regards its plan, the American theatre is so arranged 
that the line of sight from every seat therein to the stage is, as 
a rule, perfect. The fact that the entire ground-floor is taken 
up with what we should call here the stalls renders the task of 
planning and of securing adequate entrances and exits some- 
what easier, it is true, than that set. before the English archi- 
tect ; but, at the same time, no such dangerous death-traps as 
one finds in London would be permitted in America. The 
building law of New York is in most of its provisions most 
admirable, but no sections are more commendable than those 
which expressly concern the erection of theatres or other build- 
ings intended to be used for the purposes of public entertain- 
ment. It is provided that every theatre shall have at least one 
front on a public highway, and that on either side of such 
building shall be left a clear space of not less than 8 feet in its 
narrowest part, and that this space shall begin from the line of 
the proscenium wall and extend the whole length of the audi- 
torium. No portion of any theatre can be used for any other © 
purpose, while as far as possible the entire building and all it 
contains must be of non-combustible material, and all stage 
woodwork, scenery and so forth must be rendered non- 
combustible by approved means. 

I hardly think I should be doing you any service by dwelling 
at too great length upon the purely artistic side of American 
architecture or the value of their work. Nothing quite so 
shocking or so harrowing as the American vernacular church 
work would be permitted here by the public authorities. Detail 
is the weak point of the average American architect, but his 
Gothic detail amounts to a crime. Of course, they have had 
Richardson, whom most of you, I am sure, know by name at 
least, and in Richardson they can claim the greatest architec- 
tural genius the English-speaking world has seen since Wren’s 
days. “ The King can do no wrong”—and Richardson’s church 
work was almost on a level with his secular performances, 
which says everything. But Richardson is dead, and, like all 
men of the highest genius, he was a snare and a delusion to his 
followers. A big man intellectually, physically and artistically, 
he was of such strong and marked an ‘individuality that his col- 
leagues had perforce to be his imitators, andthe greatest menace 
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offered to American architecture is the influence of this departed 
Titan, which is responsible for the presence of swarms of little 
tin Richardsons on wheels, who are flooding the country with 
weak imitations of the Richardsonian Romanesque marked 
by all devices, and but pale reflections of the virtues of the 
original. Turn, on the other hand, to their country and town 
houses, and in the work of such men as Stanford White, of the 
firm of McKim, Mead & White, of Richard Hunt and others 
whom I could name, though doubtless with but little benefit to 
English hearers, and one finds a restrained originality, a fresh- 
ness of motif growing to a thoroughly trained cultured percep- 
tion and trained knowledge which you would not find it easy to 
parallel on this side of the Atlantic. As to their public build- 
ings, they are hampered regarding Government and Municipal 
edifices, but of their offices and Corporation buildings I may 
say that though not so prominent as their domestic work, they 
are at least not quite so immoral as their churches. Without 
entering into any detailed criticism of the modern American 
architectural styles, I may say that so far as I am aware its 
followers are the first architects in any nation who have 
journeyed with the sister arts of painting, music and literature 
into the realms of eclecticism. 

A vote of thanks having been passed to Mr. Townsend, the 
meeting terminated. 


HANOVER CHAPEL. 


LETTER has appeared from Precentor Venables, who 

says :—lIt is hardly credible that the Lords’ Committee 
have passed “unopposed” the Bill for the demolition of Han- 
over Chapel, Regent Street. If through some unlucky mis- 
calculation the proposed opposition was too late to be formally 
received by the Committee, surely the fact that this proposed 
piece of vandalism, which would deprive Regent Street of one 
of its most striking features—which is really the only piece of 
real architecture it can show—and rob London of a worthy 
monument of one of the most consummate architects of this 
century, has been protested against by all the leading members 
of the architectural profession, ought to have had sufficient, 
though informal, weight with the Committee to lead them at 
least to pause -before they lent the sanction of their authority 
to so barbarous an act. 

The late Professor Cockerell was universally recognised as 
an architect of original genius and a consummate master of the 
Classic styles, which he had studied with great care. Hanover 
Chapel is a worthy memorial of his skill—unhappily, the only one 
London now possesses—and to destroy it because the site will 
fetch so many thousand pounds would be an act reflecting 
lasting shame on all connected with it. Happily the Bill, 
having been introduced in the Lords, must be ratitied by the 
House of Commons before it can take effect. There is there- 
fore yet time for sounder measures to prevail, as I trust they 
will do. 


THE REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE memorial which was addressed to the President and 

Council of the Institute of Architects, and which treated 

mainly of examination and registration, has led to the following 
correspondence :— 


Royal Institute of British Architects: March 5. 
Dear Sir Arthur,—The memorial addressed by yourself and 
others to the President and Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, which was received at this office on the 
2nd inst, was laid before them that day, and generally con- 
sidered. In reply, we are to ask you to be so good as to 
arrange with the other memorialists for a conference on the 
terms of your memorial, for which purpose we are to suggest 
that a committee of your number may be appointed to meet a 
committee of our Council.—We are, &c., 
ASTON WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 
W. H. W8HITE, Secretary. 
Sir Arthur W. Blomfield, A.R.A. 


52 Berkeley Square, W.: March 16. 

Dear Sirs,—In reference to the proposal of the Council of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects to hold a conference 
on the terms of our memorial between a committee of the 
Council of the Institute and a committee of the memorialists, 
we beg to thank the Council for their offer to meet the memo- 
rialists, but we think it desirable to define our position more 
precisely before accepting their invitation. We maintain that 
no one is entitled to be declared an architect merely because 
he has answered the questions of an examiner in such subjects 
as admit of examination, inasmuch as, without imagination, 
power of design and refinement of taste and judgment, he can 
have no true claim to the title; and these are qualities that 
cannot be brought to the test of examination. Consequently 


we deprecate any attempt to make examination and diploma 
conditions of admission to the pursuit of architecture, because 
a legislative sanction would thereby be given to a false and 
delusive idea of the true qualifications for the art. 

To prevent misunderstanding we wish to make it clear that 
the kind of examination to which we object is a qualifying one, 
carrying with it as its object a diploma or certificate, or any 
recognised distinction. We fully admit the value and necessity 
of such examinations as those made by a teacher of the work 
of his pupil in order to satisfy himself that his pupil has profited 
by his instruction. The periodical review and correction of a 
student’s work by his master is, of course, part of every educa- 
tional system. The examinations of the Institute are not of 
this kind, because it does not teach and has no students. 

The point on which we differ from the Institute and Mr. 
Gough’s committee alike is that of a qualifying examination, 
and its being made compulsory on those who desire to become 
architects. If the Institute is so convinced of the value of a 
qualifying examination, and is so resolved to maintain it that 
they cannot entertain the idea of giving it up, we see no use in 
the conference to which we are invited, and can only regret 
their determination. If, on the other hand, the Institute is 
disposed to regard the matter as still an open question, we 
shall be happy to confer with them.—We are, &c, 

A. W. BLOMFIELD, ARA. J. T. MICKLETHWAITE, 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD. EDWARD S. PRIOR. 
T. G. JACKSON. J. D. SEDDING. 
MERVYN MACARTNEY. R. NORMAN SHAW, R.A. 
REGINALD BLOMFIELD | yy S 
MERVYN MACARTNEY ase i ee 
The Secretaries, R.I.BA. 


Royal Institute of British Architects: March 24. 

Dear Sirs,—Your reply of the 16th inst., signed by Sir 
Arthur Blomfield and others, to our letter of the 5th inst, 
suggesting a conference on the terms of your memorial, was 
laid before the Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects yesterday, when it received from them that careful 
consideration which is due to the distinguished architects 
whose names are attached to it, and the Council can only 
regret that its tenor appears to render futile any discussion 
such as was offered by them in the conference they proposed. 
We are to remind you that the Institute examinations, which 
qualify for candidature for membership of the Institute, are 
held in accordance with the provisions of a royal charter, and 
of by-laws made thereunder which have been approved by the 
Privy Council, and from which there is no intention to deviate 
even if the power to do so existed. Indeed, the Council of the 
Institute believe that they will best fulfil their duty to the 
general body of members, and most surely advance the 
interests of architecture throughout the British empire, by 
developing the examinations, which conduce in their opinion 
to the educational welfare of those entering the Institute—an 
object that should command the sympathy, they venture to 
think, of all the memorialists.—We are, &c.,- 

ASTON WEBB, Hon. Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. WHITE, Secretary. 

Reginald Blomfield, Esq., M.A., and Mervyn Macartney, 

Esq, B.A. 


BIRMINGHAM 3 ARCHITECTU RAL 
~ ASSOCIATION. 


T the last meeting of this Association, under the presidency - 
of Mr. T.. Naden, a lecture was delivered by Mr. B. 
Cresswick (modelling master of the Birmingham School of Art). 
on the “Influence of Architectural Sculpture on Life.” In 
opening the subject, Mr. Cresswick said that he hoped to make 
his audience dissatisfied with modern architectural sculpture 
and especially with that to be found on public buildings, 
because he felt that much dissatisfaction was the first step to- 
the appreciation of the spirit which found nothing too small or 
humble to be ennobled by art, which had a perfect apprecia-- 
tion and a consequent inevitable progress from crude beginnings. 
to a noble perfection, Work done in such a spirit would find — 
endless motives for architectural sculpture in phases, stories 
and legends of human life, and in the constant beauty of plant 
and animal nature with which our modern buildings could be 
beautified, so as to at the same time teach all who saw them | 
some lessons of nobility and beauty, and that too for no greater’ 
sum of money than is now spent on the meaningless and in 
every sense small carving that too often smothers a building. 
By means of sculpture on our public buildings, illustrative of 
local history and local customs, and inspired by the energy - 
which was still as existent as in days of old, our streets might. 
be made a means of practical art education which would be: 
invaluable in its influence on the lives of the mass of workers: 
who suffer so heavily from an art point of view from the modern. 
system of mechanical division of labour. In conclusion, Mr.. 
Cresswick expressed the hope that the young sculptors now 
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coming to the front might, in conjunction with. the architects, 
briag back in time much of the impressiveness and vigour of 
the work of the past, and this, he believed, might be done, but 
doae only by the co-operation of the two professions. At the 
close of his lecture Mr. Cresswick demonstrated his method of 
illustrating everyday life by sculpture, by rapidly modelling a 
group for a frieze, based ona subject suggested in the room 
A vote of thanks to the lecturer brought the meeting to a close. 


PROTECTION OF ANCIENT MONUMENTS. 


[ NDER the Ancient Monuments Protection Act of 1882 

the owner of any of certain ancient monuments was em- 
powered to constitute the Commissioners of Works its guardians. 
Thereupon it becomes the duty of the Commissioners to 
“maintain” it by fencing it, repairing it, cleansing it, covering 
it in or in other ways protecting it from decay or injury, the cost 
of maintenance being defrayed out of moneys provided by 
Parliament. The monuments scheduled in the Act comprised 
certain stone circles, tumuli, cromlechs, barrows, pillars, camps, 
&c., and power was given to Her Majesty to add tothe schedule 
by Order in Council other monuments “of a like character.” 
With a view to enlarging the scope of this Act, Sir John 
Lubbock has introduced a Bill by which he proposes that 
where the Commissioners of Works are of opinion that the 
preservation of any ancient or medizeval structure, erection or 
monument, or of any remains thereof, is a matter of public 
interest by reason of the historic, traditional or artistic interest 
attaching thereto, they may at the request of the owner consent 
to become the guardians thereof. Thereupon the Ancient 
Monuments Protection Act of 1882 is to apply to it. The Bill 
does not authorise, however, the Commissioners to consent to 
become the guardians of a structure which is occupied asa 
dwelling-place by any person other than a person employed as 
a caretaker thereof and his family. 


THE DUCAL PALACE, VENICE. 


HE English public will be glad to learn, says a Zzmes 
correspondent, that the new Minister of Public Instruction 
has given peremptory orders to have the Ducal Palace at 
Venice cleared of ail the encumbrances that can cause or feed 
a conflagration or endanger the safety of the palace. Under 
the late Minister not the slightest attention was paid to the 
earnest remonstrances of those interested in the building, and 
orders given years ago referring to the danger were a dead 
letter. The economies in the department had involved the 
suspension of all the excavations and most of the restorations 
in the public monuments, but Professor Villari has given orders 
for an exception to be made in favour of those at Civita 
Castellana, where the results have been of such importance to 
the knowledge of prehistoric Italy that it may be said that they 
have revolutionised the archzology of the Tiber basin and to a 
certain extent our knowledge of Etruscan civilisation as well as 
Latin. .The re-enforcement of the archzological law may also 
be now hoped for, and the enactment of a common law for the 
whole kingdom instead of the ancient provincial decrees and 
edicts, so that, while protecting the prior rights of the kingdom, 
the right to buy and export works of art or archeology will be 
regulated and made positive. The present state of the law is a 
great scandal, and develops a large contraband exportation of 
antiquities and works of art. The condition of this matter 
during late years has been disgraceful. 


DANISH PORCELAIN. 


N the last British Consular report from Copenhagen special 
mention is made of the Royal Porcelain Manufactory, which 
was originally started by a private individual in 1775, and was 
shortly after taken over by the State, for whose account it was 
carried on up to 1867, when it again passed into private hands. 
In 1882 it was purchased by the Aluminia Company of Copen- 
hagen, whose earthenware factory adjoining has been success- 
fully carried on under the management of an Englishman, who 
brought into the business his experience gained in the Potteries 
Ever since its foundation the Royal manufactory has confined 
itself to the production of hard porcelain (porcelain dure), the 
principal components of which are kaolin quartz and feldspar 
The aim of the managers has always been to produce wares ot 
a high technical and artistic value, even though the invariable 
result was a deficit which was made up from the public funds. 
Under private ownership, while artistic traditions have not been 
departed from, production has increased and new outlets have 
been created, so that of late years economical results have been 
more satisfactory. Hitherto the principal productions have 
been statuettes and bas-reliefs in unglazed white porcelain, 


mostly productions of Thorvaldsen’s works, the well-known 
Danish blue table services, Dresden services, with delicately 
executed conventional bouquets, the Flora Danica services, 
originally produced as a gala service for the royal table. In 
this series each piece is painted in over-glaze, with a single 
flower or plant indigenous to the country. The subjects are 
treated realistically, without any attempt at conventional 
arrangement, and the effect produced is very striking. But 
under recent management a number of accomplished artists 
have been engaged, and many new designs have been produced. 
Their efforts have been chiefly directed to under-glaze painting, 
and a very rare degree of perfection has been attained in this 
beautiful branch of the art. Their aim has, at the same time, 
been to give their productions a distinctly Danish character, by 
a close study of Danish fauna and scenery. In this process 
the most delicate vases are fired at the high temperature of 
2,000 deg. Centigrade Vases and platters decorated in this 
style fetch prices ranging from 30/. to 80/. apiece; the subjects 
depicted are original paintings, and are never reproduced. 
Among examples remarked during a recent visit was a platter 
representing a flock of gulls circling over the crest of a wave, 
the dazzling whiteness of the breast plumage being rendered 
with remarkable truth by the untouched ground of the porcelain 
softened down with a peculiar opaline glaze. In another platter, 
with white lilies against a misty moonlight landscape and water, 
a beautiful effect was produced. This choice exampie was sent 
to Paris, and was priced at 80/. The mark of the Royal Danish 
Porcelain Manufactory is characteristic, and has remained un- 
changed since its foundation. It consists of three wavy lines, 
representing the Sound and the Great and Little Belts. The 
collection of ceramic ware displayed by this establishment at 
the last exhibition in Paris came as a revelation to the French 
artistic world, and received the highest award. Since then an 
agency has been opened in the French capital, and it is hoped 
shortly to do the same in other capitals of Europe. 


AN UNDERGROUND RAILWAY FOR- 
NEW YORK. 


HE company forconstructing an underground railway in New 
York has now been definitely formed. Thetunnel is to run 
from Whiteball Street, New York, to Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Under New York the tunnel is to be extended as far as Jerome 
Park, while the tunnel connecting Brooklyn with Jersey City, 
under the North River, for which powers have already been 
obtained, will form part of the scheme. The total length of. 
the tunnels proposed to be constructed is forty-two miles, and 
will involve an expenditure of 12,000,000/, The road of the 
tunnel is to be 100 feet below the street pavement, and have a 
double track. About 6,o00/. has been spent in trial borings 
and preliminary works. The latter have shown that at a depth 
varying between 90 feet and 100 feet below the street level the 
whole of the forty-two miles of tunnel will be in rock, with the 
exception of about half a mile of tunnel under the North River 
and a short piece in Canal Street. The Brooklyn Tunnel, on 
which work is to be soon commenced, will be rather over a mile 
long. The underground stations are to be 330 feet long, 60 feet 
wide and 30 feet high, and to be provided with shafts measuring 
80 feet by 17 feet for six lifts, carrying 340 persons per minute. 
The tunnel itself is to be 26 feet wide by 20 feet high, and built 
of brick in cement mortar. Ventilation is to be provided for by 
large iron tubes placed in the crown of the tunnel, with 
openings every 50 feet, and insured by two large ventilators 
drawing the air out of the centre of the tunnel. The fare 
between New York and Brooklyn is to be only 13d. 


THE GOLD AND SILVER WORK OF 
THE PUNJAUB. 


yas REPORT on the art industries of the Punjaub in gold and 

silver work, by Mr. Maclagan, has lately been issued by 
the local Government. It deals with almost every topic relat- 
ing to the work and the workers, and is accompanied by illus- 
trations. It is curious that the Punjaub itself produces no. 
silver and little gold, so that the source of supply is foreign. 
Silver is imported from China in slabs, from Europe, Yarkhand. 
and Bokhara in bars, and is also obtained by melting down 
coin. The gold is obtained in bars from Europe and Australia, 
in ingots and in leaves from China. Coins, chiefly Russian, 
and gold-dust from Yarkhand are also used. It is estimated 
that the imports of the precious metals into the province for 
this purpose amount to 180 lacs of rupees per annum. The 
middleman or capitalist holds the stock of raw metal, and 
supplies it to the workman, from whom also he frequently 
purchases the finished article. Each village has its middle- 
man, who purchases the bullion and is the wholesale dealer in 
jewellery. His character, or that of the workman, is not 
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always above reproach, as both are frequently implicated in 
the melting down of stolen wares. In fact it appears that the 
artisan has a thorough bad character, the Indian proverb about 
him being, “ Keep your hand on your purse when you see a 
goldsmith on the other side of the river”; and in popular 
belief his malpractices with precious metals have entailed on 
him the curse of perpetual poverty. The middleman’s rate of 
profit is about 61 per cent., the artisan’s somewhat less, If the 
purchaser provides his own material, in the shape of old orna- 
ments to be recast, the workman is entitled to a twenty-fourth 
by weight of silver and a ninetieth by weight of gold. In 
1881 the total number of the workers in the Punjaub was 
44,338, of whom 16,293 were engaged in towns and the rest in 
villages. It is not supposed that the figures have varied much 
in the last ten years. To assay a nugget, a small piece is 
flattened slightly on an anvil and a conical hollow made in it. 
It is then placed on a piece of talc, and a fire of dried cowdung 
built round it. If the hole made in the gold is of a dark-red 
colour under the blowpipe the metal is pure; if whitish, it is an 
alloy. Silver alloy leaves a pale yellow colour, and copper 
turns red and then black. The gold is usually purified by 
making it into leaves, which are sprinkled with brick-dust and 
salt, and heating the whole in a slow fire. The powder absorbs 
all the impurities. Mr. Maclagan has also some observations 
on the buried wealth of the province in the shape of ornaments 
hidden out of sight—an ancient form of thrift which is very 
common all over the East. 


Saracenic Architecture. 


SiR,—Mr. Spiers writes in Zhe Architect of March 20, 
“' Mr, Travis having originally mentioned Flandin and Coste’s 
work when speaking of the Masjid-i-Chah,” and goes on to 
excuse himself for rudely contradicting my correct reference to 
plate 33 in “ Monuments modernes de la Perse,” where Coste 
gives a Saracenic portico of 18 columns, by saying that for the 
above reason it was to that work he referred whea he said 
plate 33 represented a street in Teheran. If Mr. Spiers makes 
mistakes I cannot help it. He is inerror in saying I mentioned 
Flandin and Coste’s work. I distinctly referred to Coste’s 
‘“‘Monuments.” However, although the second edition of the 
“‘ Monuments ” has yet to be published, he now confesses his 
mistake, and the Saracenic portico of which, contradicting me, 
he said “no such thing exists,” stands confessed by him. He 
tries to diminish the importance of the structure by calling it 
“a kiosk, with posts and wooden roofs, an ephemeral structure, 
as all those of a similar class”” But then it has existed for 
generations, and although he calis it ‘a kiosk,” to give 
your readers an impression of diminutive size, it measures 
140 feet by 65 feet and 58 feet high, and has a portico 
of 18 columns, beautifully decorated, reaching, with the 
rich entablature, to the top of the “pavillon” (as Coste 
calls the building), and of which it forms about two-thirds 
the whole area. Fergusson, to whom Mr. Spiers appeals, 
nowhere says there is “no such thing as a Saracenic 
portico.” The Persians are called “a _ pavilion-loving 
people,” and they are so because these structures with their 
open porticoes, shady nooks and running water are national 
and eminently suited to the hot and dry climate of the greater 
part of the country. Whether we call them throne-rooms, 
kiosks, porticoes or pavilions, they have a direct descent from the 
time of Darius to the present day. 

Mr. Spiers asks me what authority I have for the marble 
columns at Ctesiphon. I have already given it, viz. Professor 
Rawlinson, who quotes from Tabari, an Arab who saw them 
and described them as a portico of twelve marble columns— 
doubtless with great exaggeration after the manner of orientals 
—I5o feet high. But although I have already agreed with Mr. 
Spiers in this probability, I have a suggestion to make. May 
not the portico have had two or three storeys of columns, and so 
easily have attained the excessive height named (150 feet) ? 
The Persians of old were fond of many-storeyed buildings, as 
we know from the descriptions and the remains of their observa- 
tories and temple-towers on the Tigris What more natural, 
then, that after their Roman wars they should have been taught 
to build a storeyed portico similar to “the Septizonium” at 
Rome? At all events, the Sassanian portico at Ctesiphon 
was not “an imaginary portico,” as Mr. Spiers calls it to- 
day (March 20). Though it has disappeared like nearly 
all the rest of this palace, it was seen by the Saraceas on 
entering the city, and being something quite new to them at 
that time, so astonished them that they described it accordingly. 
But of the fact of the portico thee can be no reasonable doubt. 
Texier gives the drawings of a building in Persia that had a 
portico of many Roman Doric coiumns. I am further asked 
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“where the Saracenic palace with portico at Persepolis is 
illustrated”? On March 13, when mentioning it, I gave my 
authority—Texier, plate 119. I observe my friend also says, 
“ To call a dome a high-pitched roof would be a very loose and 
vague definition.” Certainly ; but then I never called it so. 
Still less that a mountain range, 17,090 feet high, ‘“‘ would come 
under that definition.” I referred to the latter, with its snowy 
summit, as accounting for pretty frequent rains about Ispahan, 
and therefore making high-pitched roofs as natural an outcome 
there as in the West. Soof Teheran below the Elburz and the 
Shimran. I thought amere reference to the fact was intelligible 
enough when taken with the context, but it seems I have 
expected too much from Mr. Spiers. As to mere verbal 
matters, Mr. Spiers says if he had not made the mistake 
about plate 33, referred to above, “we should have lost the 
charming apology which Mr. Travis makes for M. Coste’s 


title, ‘ Monuments modernes,’” &c. I made no apology whatever. 


for the title. I merely remarked, after giving the full title 
of the work, ‘the French characterising the buildings of the 
Middle Ages modern.” That this is so is proved by M. Coste’s 
book itself, which illustrates Medizeval buildings, but has for its 
title “‘ Monuments modernes,” &c. He goes on, “‘ I have a sort 
of vague idea, however, that there is a oyen-dge somewhere in 
their vocabulary.” For my part, I have a certain conviction of 
it, but as Coste uses the word “ modernes” and not “ moyen- 
age” in his title, I made the remark I did to insure some of 
your readers from thinking the Saracenic portico illustrated in 
plate 33, and which was in question, was modern in the English 
sense of the word. 

In conclusion, Mr. Editor, I think this matter may now well 
be left to such of your readers as take any interest in it, unless 
I should send you a sketch of the Saracenic portico in question. 
—Yours truly, H. TRAVIS. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen will visit Derby in May, on her way to Scotland, 
to lay the foundation-stone of a new infirmary, which is to be 
constructed at a cost of 75,000/. 

A Private View of the thirty-eighth annual exhibition of 
pictures by artists of the Continental schools takes place on 
Saturday at the French Gallery, Pall Mall. 


The Spring Exhivdition of the Birmingham Royal Society. 


of Artists was opened to the public on Wednesday after the 
private view on Tuesday. 

The Tower of the fine old parish church of Grantham, it is 
reported, is in a very unsatisfactory condition, the rain and frost 
having got into the open cracks and materially weakened the 
fabric, which is some 600 or 700 years old. 

The Kent Archeological Society have decided on Malling 
as the centre of the operations of the Society at their centennial 
meeting. 

The Architectural Association will meet on Friday 
April 10, when “ The Travelling Student’s Notes ” will be read 


by Mr. Percy D. Smith, the annual soirée having been post- 


poned till May 7. 

_ The Sarveyors’ Institution meet on Monday the 
6th inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. C. Fortescue Brick- 
dale, assisting barrister to the Land Registry, entitled “ The 
Present Work of the Land Registry.” 

The Pian of Mr. Fraser, of Leeds, for a new church to be 


erected at Newlay, in connection with Bramley parish church, ” 


has been accepted by the committee. 

The Gloucester City Council have agreed to call in Mr. 
W. Fox, engineer, London, to advise as to the extension of the 
city water supply. 

At a Meeting of the committee and others interested in 
the restoration of Colne parish church, it was stated that the 
expenses would amount to over 6,002/., and towards this over 
5,000/. had been subscribed. The work has been going on now 
for nearly two years, and the church will be reopened on the 
last day of the present month. 

Mr. Edward Sath, architect, Swansea, has obtained the 
premium of 15 guineas for the best design for a pavilion in 
which to hold the National Eisteddfod of Wales, at Swansea, 
in August next. The plans accepted show that the structure, 
which will be oval, will accommodate 15,000 people. 

The Local Government Board have approved of the pro- 
posal for the adaptation of the Star Hotel, Lewes, for municipal 
offices. Authority has been given for borrowing 10,000/. to 
meet the expenses. 

The Duke of Devonshire has contributed 509/. and Mr. 
Gilbert Davies 300/. towards the Eastbourne Church extension 
scheme. A church is about to be erected at Ocklynge Hill. 

A Fire broke out in the parish church of Bishopgate, 
Wiltshire, on Good Friday, by which the interior of the tower 
and a portion of the roof were destroyed, damage being also 
ack se other parts of the building. Several bells were partially 
melte : 
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THE WEEK. 


. D. SEDDING was so prominent of late years, the an- 
souncement of his death will be heard with unfeigned 
regret. He was one of those men whose loss must be 
‘deplored for public reasons. There was no doubt that he 
was endowed with natural gifts, and especially with inven- 
‘tive powers. It might be expected that through his peculiar 
skill he would bring Medizeval styles into a closer relation 
with the needs of modern life. J. D, Sepp1nc was able to 
appreciate the spirit of Gothic as well as its details, and 
his buildings have qualities that distinguish them from 
most of those which are supposed to be reproductions 
of Medizval buildings. As became a man of the school he 
looked respectfully on craftsmen as fellow-workers, without 
‘whose aid he could not succeed, and it was his desire to 
‘make his buildings express manifold co-operation rather 
than a completeness that was without character. It could 
‘be said that hitherto he was only feeling his way, and in 
the future he would no doubt be able to render even greater 
service to art. But it is vain to speculate about what is 
‘now impossible. J. D. SrppING was a brave and able 
man, and his memory will long be respected. 


THE new eastern sa//e of the-Louvre will redound no 
less than the first to the enthusiasm of M. and Mdme. 
Dirutaroy. It will contain so many important portions of 
‘the throne-room in the palace of ARTAXERXES as to allow 
of a reconstruction of the structure on a reduced scale. 
The roof of cedar was supported by sixty-four columns of 
grey marble, the capitals being in the form of bulls’ heads. 
The lion frieze was seen on the facade as well as the 
archers’ frieze. On the towers were mythological figures. 
The king’s throne was of gold, and placed at the end of the 
toom. Near it are placed figures of archers modelled upon 
-the figures in the frieze. In order to make the room more 
interesting, MM. Rust, CHAPERON and Jamgon, the most 
renowned of Paris scene-painters, have completed a pano- 
tama for the upper part of the walls representing the 
‘country where Darius and ARTAXERXES reigned, and 
which was explored by the two French travellers, who have 
merited the gratitude of their countrymen as well as of all 
‘lovers of ancient decoration. 


THE decision which was given by Mr. PLowpDen in the 
West London Police Court on Monday, if it can be taken 
as decisive, would show that the relationship between various 
trades or trades and labourers on a building, although 

admitted in everyday practice, is not recognised in law. In 
other words, the work on a building is not taken to be an 
organised whole, but rather as the simultaneous action of a 
number of independent units. The facts of the case were 
_not exceptional. Several plasterers engaged under Messrs. 
MowLemM came to work on Easter Tuesday, but the 
Jabourers who ought to attend. them did not appear. After 
twenty minutes’ waiting the foreman ordered a “knock off.” 
Your of the plasterers declined to wait for the labourers, 
and left with their tools. It was contended on their 
behalf that it was the custom of the trade for an hour’s 
motice to be given on eitherside. For the defendants it was 
explained that a great principle was involved, and it was 
‘desirable to have a decision. It was the custom for the 
men to wait for labourers. The foreman said the men did 
not do any work, and they would have been paid for the 
hour if they had worked. The magistrate said, after the 
candid answer which the foreman had given, all he had to 
decide was whether there had been any work or not. The 
‘men had sworn that they had worked. Therefore he 
ordered the defendants to pay the gd. in each case, with 
two guineas costs. In a case of the kind it could hardly be 
expected that the magistrate would understand the difference 
between “ working ” as used by a workman and contractor. 
If the plasterers had been told that they were to have no 
attendant labourers, it may be doubted if they would have 
“worked,” and the question is, therefore, how far was their 


“working” beneficial to a contractor? 


‘and photography have overcome it. 


It is quite possibl 
to be busy on unprofitable operations. . 


- Ir was decided by the Council that in this year’s Salon 
eighteen hundred pictures are to be exhibited. About six 
thousand were sent in, or more than three times as ‘many as 
were required. But after making all possible concessions, 
the jury could not succeed in discovering more than seven- 
teen hundred and ten paintings that were worthy of ad- 
mission. Some of the works may have been rejected (as 
the authors will declare) on account of: their’ superior 
qualities, which the jury could not appreciate, but it is more 
likely that the paintings were inferior in’ quality. » This 
cannot be satisfactory to Frenchmen or to the Government, 
for it denotes that the system of official education is defec- 
tive. Temptations are offered by the State to young fellows 
who are ambitious to become famous artists, but, after 
going through a long course of study, the majority of them 
are not competent to produce a work that will satisfy a 
Salon jury. 


Mr. Atrrep A. Hupson was a successful architect, 
and erected several excellent buildings in Hampshire. -He 
became ambitious of success as a lawyer, and accordingly 
was called to the Bar. His acquaintance with construction 
in general served him in his second profession. _ In order to 
give the benefit of his experience to his brother lawyers and 
to laymen Mr. Hupson is about to bring out a large 
“‘ Practical Treatise on the Law of Building and Engineer- 
ing Contracts.” For the preparation of such a work. Mr. 
Hupson has exceptional qualifications, and there is no 


“doubt his volume will become the standard text-book on 


the subject. There will be chapters relating to engineers 
and architects ; quantity surveyors and bills of quantities ; 
tenders and contracts generally; contracts with public 
bodies ; performance and payment ; approval and certifi- 
cates ; extras ; price and damages ; vesting of materials ; 
lien and forfeiture ; assignment of contracts ; guarantees 
and sureties ; arbitration and award. In addition will be 
precedents, unreported cases, &c. The arrangement 1s 
ingenious, and will enable readers who are not lawyers to 
discriminate between principles and illustrations. The book 
will be valuable as a guide in the offices of architects, 
engineers and contractors. 


On the 2oth inst. an exhibition of lithography will be 
opened in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, Paris, the presidents 
being the two veterans, M. Jean Gicoux and his pupil 
M. Francais, the landscapist, both of whom, in common 
with the majority of French painters, have drawn on stone. 
In England the art of lithography is dying out. Etching 
But in Paris it is still 
in vigour, and large stones are to be seen in many a painter’s 
studio. There are effects which cannot be rendered by the 
etching needle with the success which is obtainable with 
greasy chalk on stone. Many famous pictures are therefore 
better copied by the lithographer than by the etcher, and 
it is well to keep up a rivalry between the two arts. The 
forthcoming exhibition will be interesting to many people, 
but it is to be regretted that the work cannot be seen for a 
longer time than is possible at the Ecole. 


THE ancient church of St. Julien le Pauvre in Paris, 
which was recently assigned to the use of the Greeks in 
common with the Church of Rome, is now enriched by an 
iconostasis, the architectural structure which served instead 
of Western chancel screens. It is about 25 feet in height, 
and is formed mainly of woods of various sorts. . There are 
three doors or openings which are flanked by paintings and 
Corinthian columns, Painted figures are introduced in 
other parts of the iconostasis as well as carvings, and with- 
out ornamentation of the kind it would not deserve its 
name, Thirteen lamps of silver, which are suspended from 
the beaks of birds, are hung before the figures of Czrist and 
the Apostles, and will always be kept alight. The iconostasis 
was designed by M. Birar, architect, and it occupied him 
and thirty workmen for about fifteen months. Anyone who 
remembers the neglected condition of St. Julien le Pauvre 


a couple of years ago will be surprised at the metamorphosis 


which the new occupants have accomplished. 
B 
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TAINE AND EMERSON ON ART, 


HEN M. Taine was appointed Professor of Ats- 
thetics in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts by NAPOLEON 

III. it was imagined that Imperialism was firmly established 
in France. It was therefore, we suppose, allowable for the 
new Professor, who owed his office indirectly to the 
plébiscite, to descant upon the influence which crowds of 
people can exert in art. If-facts were ignored, and the 
existence of the Imperial Government and its official 
professors was supposed to be due not to a coup a’état, 
but entirely to the wisdom of the population, who by 
instinct and the exercise of thought had concluded that 
the Emperor was the best of rulers, why should it not be 
also made to appear that the best sort of art could be 
brought to light in the same way, and in that alone? The 
BUONAPARTE party profess to believe that vox populi is 
infallible ; and accordingly M. Tate in the beginning of 
his first lecture gave a sort of lesson on the advantage of 
loyalty to that principle, for, said he, “If we hear the voices 
of the artists across the ages, we hear at the same time, 
and in unison, the infinite and multitudinous voices of the 
people ; and it is by reason of this harmony that the 
artists are great.” Purpras and Icrinus in all the important 
affairs of their lives, it was said, resembled the people who 
gazed at their works, and the same law prevailed elsewhere. 
It followed therefore that to comprehend an artist or a 
group of artists we must be able to realise the spirit of their 
time. The artists’ works are incomprehensible until we 
have studied the manners and ‘customs, the virtues and 
vices of the people who lived when they were produced. 
Everything artistic, it was explained, depends for character 
on the condition of society. Greek tragedy disappeared 
after the Macedonian conquest. Gothic architecture arose 
with the feudalism of the eleventh century, and it expired 
in the fifteenth century, when the feudal barons were super- 
seded by the monarchical system. French tragedy could 
not survive the abolition of the refined manners of the 
royal antechamber. Or, as M. Tatne put it in another 
way, works of art resemble vegetation in being circum- 
scribed by determinate zones, and as plants are not to be 
seen flourishing above or below a certain degree of latitude, 
so art cannot flourish out of particular times and places. 
It might be concluded that what M. Taine means by 
philosophy of fine art or zsthetics is little more than a 
knowledge of the condition of people who were not artists, 
but who happened to live in places where artists worked. 
To him the ancient shoemaker who pointed out the defects 
of the sandals which formed part of a statue would be of 
more importance than the sculptor who made the figure, 


and who had to endure the criticism of CriIsPIN on other- 


parts of his work. For of course it could be argued that 
when judges are so sirict as not to allow an error in the 
representation of a shoestring to pass uncensured, the 
artists are compelled to be exact in their details, and art 
is the gainer. 

For any sort of theory it is always easy to find support 
in records, and M. Taine could therefore confidently appeal 
to histories and biographies by Italians as evidence that in 
Italy the people were the source of whatever is best in art. 
In the first place, he maintained that the distinctive charac- 
teristic of the Italians is a talent for ordonnance, and hence 
the love of harmonious and correct forms. In the fifteenth 
century there arose among them not only five or six of the 
greatest painters, but ‘‘un peuple de peintres éminents et 
accomplis,” besides superior sculptors and_ architects. 
Around the artists could be found a multitude of con- 
noisseurs, patrons, purchasers, as well as admirers of all 
ranks. M. Tarne declares that the art of the Renaissance 
was no result of a happy accident, but was produced by a 
disposition or aptitude towards art that was general. Un- 
fortunately, the aptitude was momentary, and the art was 
also of brief duration, 

M. Taine believes that among the Italians there was, 
and is, an innate civilisation. Even now people are easily 
moved, and exclaim before a fine church or picture, ‘‘O 
Dio, com’ bello!” In spite of invasions the race is still 
mainly Latin, and the Latin language was spoken up to the 
‘thirteenth century. In the fifteenth century Italy was more 
learned and polished than the rest of Europe, The cities 


were not large or overcrowded ; the inhabitants were select.. 
As among the Greeks, an out-of-door life was-in favour, and 
much was done to make it pleasant by festivals and other 
public celebrations. If a painter cared to represent spec- 
tacles, it was not difficult to find opportunities in an 
Italian town. 

But however excellent were the materials which Italian 
life afforded for pictures, it does not follow that the painters. 
took a lesson from the caterers for public amusement, and 
sought the applause of the crowd. The Italian artists mixed: 
with their fellow-citizens, and in many ways resembled their 
neighbours, but it cannot be discovered that they ever 
sought inspiration from the commonalty in Florence, Milan, 
Rome or Venice. When working out their ideas the artists 
preferred solitude, and they were eager to excite the surprise 
of their fellow-citizens by concealing works until they were: 
completed. It was of course gratifying to an artist when 
he saw his work borne in triumph to a church or covered 
with wreaths and sonnets, but as a rule it will be found that 
the public interest was not awakened until the difficulties: 
of production were at an end. His labour did not excite 
much sympathy, and we can see from what is told in such 
books as CELLrini’s “ Autobiography,” that when there was- 
a failure an artist found no sympathetic friends to aid him. 
MicuEL ANGELO was made solitary by the circumstances: 
of the time as much as by nature. The Prior of the 
Convent in Milan was like a slave-driver in his dealings. 
with Da Vinci. It was said that Correccio died through 
hard usage, and although the story no longer is credited it 
could not have arisen if it did not seem probable to his- 
countrymen. Many other cases are on record to prove 
that in the fifteenth century the Italian artists were not 
preserved from the trouble which comes from patrons and 
critics who are incompetent to appreciate good or original 
work. — 

Instead of a work of art being determined by am 
ensemble which corresponds with the general state of the 
life around the painter, it seems to us that in Italy as else- 
where everything depended on the artist himself, It is as. 
useless to attempt to trace the share which his environment 
has had in an artist’s work as to trace how far his power 
depended on the food which was produced in the district. 
But there is a desire among modern philosophers to endea- 
vour as far as they can to diminish the reputation of an 
artist. A picture, a building or a statue in their eyes 
becomes more important if the author can be made out as 
a sort of mechanical agent who was operated on by 
mysterious influences, and in spite of himself succeeded. 

Another prominent teacher of this doctrine, at least for - 
a time, was the American Emerson, It is always difficult 
to make out a synopsis of his teaching on any sub- 
ject. He wrote according to the inspiration of the hour | 
and seemed to be regardless whether his utterances were 
always consistent. In one place we find him saying, “A 
foolish consistency is the hobgoblin of little minds ; with 
consistency a great soul has simply nothing to do, he may 
as well concern himself with the shadow on the wall,” and 
there is no doubt his own practice corresponded with those 
words, When headvised people to ‘‘speak what you thinknow 
in hard words and to-morrow speak what to-morrow thinks in 
hard words again, though it’contradict everything you said 
to-day,” he could point to his own writings as evidence of 
what can be attained by disregard of memory, and trust in 
the ideas which mysteriously come to us day by day. 

We must not, therefore, wonder if we find EMERSON in 
favour of the belief that the artist gives expression to the 
thoughts of his contemporaries. He is so oracular on the 
subject, we might suppose that M. Tain was impressed by 
what was uttered in Concord, and as testimony of his faith 
turned EmeErson’s sentences into chapters. Do we not 
seem to have the germ of M. Tatne’s theory of art in such 
sentences as follow ? 

As far as the spiritual character of the period overpowers the artist 
and finds expression in his works, so far it will retain a certain 
grandeur, and will represent to future beholders the Unknown, the 
Invisible, the Divine. No man can quite exclude this element of 
Necessity from his labour. No man can quite emancipate himself from 
his age and country, or produce a model in which the education, the 
religion, the politics, usages, and arts of his times shall have no share. 
Though he were never so original, never so wilful and fantastic, he 


cannot wipe out of his work every trace of the thoughts amidst which 
itgrew. The very avoidance betrays the usage he avoids, Above his 
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‘will, and out of his sight, he is necessitated by the air he breathes and 
the idea on which he and his contemporaries live and toil, to share the 
wmanner of his times without knowing what that manner is. 


The last words offer an obstacle to all attempts at 
testing the truth of the theory by which the artist is made 
subservient to his age. For if he cannot know what is the 
manner or character of the time that is passing, how can he 
represent it, and how does the influence of the Unknowable 
act upon him? ‘These are questions with which the 
American as well as the French philosopher did not grapple. 
It is, of course, manifest that an artist of the nineteenth 
century, in common with all his contemporaries, will not 
thave before his eyes the fine scenes which were visible in the 
fifteenth century, and in consequence his notions of costume 
and accessories will differ from those of an artist who lived 
in the earlier time. He will also have the benefit of more 
exact knowledge on many subjects, Take one instance. 
The rocks and mountains which are seen in fifteenth-century 
‘paintings by great artists are mere conyentionalities, and the 
forms are arranged or devised without any thought of 
nature. Owing to the spread of geological knowledge none 
“of the landscapes which are to be discovered in the upper 
wegions of an exhibition gallery would present so wide a 
departure from reality as can be found in the works of men 
.of genius who lived in days when little was known about 
formations, and the physical character of the globe was not 
much studied. For the same reason there is a more general 
avoidance of anachronisms than formerly. Painters did not 
consider it was even avenial offence to introduce the buildings 
of their cities in scenes that took place in Rome or Jerusalem, 
and to employ contemporary costumes for figures of men 
and women who were supposed to have lived many centuries 
earlier. ‘The humblest artist dare not now repeat such 
fantastic experiments. In such cases we may credit the 
change to the spirit of the age, but neither M. TAINE nor 
Mr. EMERSON would have been satisfied unless much more 
was accepted as the work of a mysterious force outside 
the artist, an aboriginal power to which what is best in art 
is to be attributed. Thus the American says that the 
antique Cupids-and Venuses express a tragic necessity on 
their brows, for they were inevitable; “ the artist was drunk 
with a passion for form which he could not resist.” The 
Universal Nature has no longer any use for sculpture, 
and consequently the necessity now lowers on steam-engines, 
retorts, accumulators and other apparatus of science. 
Statuary, therefore, looks cold and false before the new 
activity which is impatient of counterfeits, and EMERSON 
agrees with NEwTon in wondering what there is to admire 
in “stone dolls.” 

But fortunately there was a second EMERSON in the 
‘Concord student, one too that worshipped individuality to 
idolatry and was rather doubtful about the virtues which 
are to be derived from humanity in masses. As he says, 
most men and most women are merely one couple more, and 
it would be difficult to persuade the writer who could take so 
just a measure of what is called the people that vox popult 
was to be the highest canon of art, or that, from the 
agglomeration ofa large number of good, bad and indifferent 
folks, inspiration would arise like an exhalation, and painters, 
sculptors, architects, poets and orators would be embarrassed 
with the wealth of their ideas. His estimation of the value 
of the multitude when he attained more experience of life 
is plain, when he is found asking whether “the Times,” 
“the Age,” is more than a few profound persons and a few 
active persons who epitomise the period? And elsewhere he 
states that “in Boston the question of life is the names ot 
some eight or ten men, and in New York the question is of 
some other eight or ten or twenty.” 

The importance which Emerson could ascribe to indi- 
vidual exertion is evident from what he says of the social 
experiment of the Marchioness of RampouiLiet. ‘To that 
lady he ascribes the origin of the French Academy and of 


that Salon life which might easily be imagined to be the- 


products of the national genius of France, and would thus 
appear to confirm M. Tarnz’s theory. The Marchioness 
startled Paris by her innovation in having her mansion 
transformed, and the lower part, where stabies were found, 
‘became suites of drawing-rooms. The formal etiquette of 
‘the time was next set aside, and the new roams were thrown 
pen to wits and scholars, who were placed on a footing 
with men of rank, The success was admitted, “and piqued 


the emulation of Cardinal RicHELIEU to rival assemblies, 
and so to the founding of the French Academy.” If we 
imagine Madame pe RamBourLier as also following her 
fancy, and giving commissions to painters and sculptors to 
adorn her architect’s work, and if the result led to the 
imitation elsewhere of the decoration, we should then have 
a known case corresponding in all particulars with those 
cited by M. Taine as illustrations of the working of the 
overpowering spirit of the age. The French lady was ia 
opposition to that spirit, and yet there can be no doubt the 
united citizens of Paris could not have succeeded better in 
bringing about a very important revolution, and one which 
is likely to affect the French character for all time. 

When external influences are of any use they are gene- 
rally of the same kind. The talk of the dim-eyed LorENzo 
was more useful to MicHeL ANGELO than the guilds of 
Florence, and indeed few men can be taught so well by a 
multitude as by an individual. Prricites had more to do 
with the excellence of the Parthenon than the citizens of 
Athens, and in fact the best patronage comes from one or a 
few. But as regards the artist, he could never do justice 
to the talents entrusted to him by entering into partnership 
with a community. His work must be his own, in principle 
as in execution, in expression as in style. As EMERSON 
said in one of his happiest moments, “‘ Art is nature passed 
through the alembic of man,” that is, of one man; and art 
varies according to the transmutations it has to undergo, 
according to the perfection of the instrument. Whatever 
may be the value of individualism in politics and sociology, 
it is at least indispensable in art. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


a xe eleventh ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A., president, in the chair. 

Professor KERR alluded to a correspondence which had 
taken place between a committee of architects and others on 
the one hand and the Council of the Institute on the other. 
These gentlemen had assailed the Institute on the question 
whether it was an artistic guild or not. The Council had very 
properly answered to that, and said they would appoint a 
committee, but these gentlemen, who were men of high 
standing, practically declined to appoint their delegates, and 
the Council then fruitlessly tried to meet them half-way. He 
thought it was important to know what action the Council 
meant to take. In the meanwhile, he might say that in a 
month’s time the aanual meeting would take place, which 
would afford an excellent opportunity for discussing the 
question, Three Monday evenings intervened, and a special 
meeting might be held. He would be willing to bring up the 
question at the annual meeting, and propose a resolution, 
“That while the Institute recognises the value of examina- 


tions, it does not sacrifice its character as an artistic and 


scientific society.” ; : 
The PRESIDENT said he was'sure the Council would do its 


best to forward this suggestion. : 
Mr. Wm. Simpson, Hon. Associate, read a paper, of which 
the following is an abstract, on : “3 


Origin and Mutation in Indian and Bastera Architecture. 


Mr. Simpson, in his introductory remarks, claimed one 
merit for his paper—that it brought forward new material some 
of which came from the rather out-of-the-way regions of 
Afghanistan and Central Asia. Dealing first with the Chinese 
pagoda, according to the learned Chinese its design had been - 
brought from India with Buddhism, and was a copy of Indian 
structures. There were no remains of such monuments in 
India, and he surmised the origin was the Buddhist stupa or 
tope, but how the umbrellas which surmounted the stupa had 
erown into a series of rooms, each with a roof, was a mutation 
difficult to account for. In 1861, however, he had made a 
sketch of some old sculptured stones erected like pillars at 
Dras, near Kashmir, on one of which was a representation of a 
stupa containing the Tee and thirteen umbrellas, forming a 
high spire standing above the stupa. This gave a solution of 
the Chinese pagoda; those about Pekin and Northern China 
having only one room at the base, with the roofs resting on 
each other exactly like the umbrellas of the sculptured stupa. 
Professor Beal, also, had mentioned forty-two pagodas at 
Lo-Yang, as being “formed after Indian models,” and there 
could be little dowbt but that Buddhist monks introduced the 
stupa o# pagoda into China from India véd Afghanistan, The 
umbselJa had become a royal symbol over a large portion of the 
East, as was seen in Assyrian sculptures, in India and in 
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China ; being a royal emblem it became a sacred one; was 
placed over figures of Buddha and stupas ; and when stupas 
had been converted into pagodas the umbrellas had been 
changed into regularly constructed roofs: The sikhara, or 
spire of the Hindoo temple, was next considered. The temple 
was a square cell, with a small door on one side and the spire a 
continuation of the four sides tapering with a curve but not to a 
point, with a large circular object resting on the summit, upon 
which was generally a vase or water-jar. This temple most 
probably originated in a wooden form, but the transition to 
stone must have occurred a long time previous to the 
Bhuvanes’vara temples, a theory which had often been pro- 
posed, - But. he could not believe in the transition of 
the stupa to the sikhara; on the other hand, he sug- 
gested that this form of temple was first constructed 
with bamboos. The cell could easily have been formed 
of bamboo posts; the sides covered with reed mats ; and the 
four bamboos at the corners, rising higher than the cell, would 
be covered in some simple manner and bound together, with 
the upper ends bending inwards, thus reducing the width of the 
spire at the top. If this were the correct solution it explained 
the chief problem ; and, while with changed material new forms 
in the details would appear, the original outline would still exist. 
In Bengal was a peculiar type of temple, the sikhara of which 
was admittedly of bamboo and thatch origin, although differing 
in detail from that of the northern temple. This bamboo 
sikhara was little more than a roof; but a square platform was 
left on the top upon which a‘small model of the temple below, 
also with a bamboo sikhara, was placed. A photograph of a 
festival car, in a partly dismantled condition, showed the 
bamboo framework which gave the outline of the sikhara, and 
these cars, which were simply temples on wheels, might have 
been the origin of the Hindoo temple... But a new and entirely 
different stratum of material, on further consideration, appeared 
to offer a much more probable origin. The sikhara belonged 
more particularly to the northern style of architecture and to 
temples devoted to Siva. Having referred to the burial of 
Hindoo ascetics in a sitting position, quoting from Dr. Rajen- 
dralala Mitra’s work, a paper by Mr. Rivett-Carnac and an 
account of the Jangams by the late C. P. Brown; and having 
given strong evidence that the worship of Siva had been 
originally connected with funeral rites, he considered that the 
aboriginal inhabitants had made their graves round, which he 
took to be the stupas, while the Aryans made them square, 
And these graves or tombs he considered the origin of the 
Saiva temple, 

One of the primitive tribes in the Nilagiris of the Madras 
Presidency was known as the Todas, and their religion and 
temples formed an interesting study. The roof of a temple to 
which the Todas gave the name of “Boath” was a tall cone, 
the apex of which was crowned with a large stone, under which 
the sacred relics were kept. This established the accuracy of 
the suggestions by Fergusson and Dr. Burgess that the Tee on 
the top of the stupa was a relic-shrine or relic-chamber ; while 
the repetition of the temple below in the sikhara of the Bengal 
temple was also most probably a relic-holder. He was also 
inclined to believe the amalaka, or the vase, on the summit 
of the Saiva temple sikhara was originally employed to contain 
relics, 

Dealing next with the barrel-roofs of chaitya caves—chaitya 
being another name for stupa or tope—and having described 
their formation, the author said he had tried to find the reason 
why the same people who now produced the simple flat roof 
constructed such an elaborate work, and thought he had at last 
discovered the origin, as well as the manner in which it 
originated, in the Toda house. This was constructed of 
bamboos, which formed the two sides and the roof: the 
bamboos were placed in a row, the upper ends of both sides 
being bent inwards till they met in the centre, where they were 
bound with split rattan and the whole thatched with grass. The 
result was what might be called a barrel-roof, the outline being 
a compromise between the Pointed arch and the oval Sassanian 
arch. It was probable that the roofs of the Behar caves, small 
and simple compared with the magnificent chaitya halls of 
Western India, were also developments of the Toda house, and 
not copies of a constructive arch. Mr. Simpson then proceeded 
to trace these forms through Afghanistan to Central Asia and 
Khorassan, where constructive arches, domes and barrel-roofs 
were to be found, and so to arrive within measurable distance 
of the region covered by Mr. Phené Spiers’s paper on Sassanian 
architecture. The number of old Buddhist caves in 
Afghanistan was very large, and their exploration was due to 
the late Afgan Boundary Commission. They seemed to have 
been all open in front and rectangular in plan. As a rule 
the roof was circular, but at times the upper part was flattened. 
A marked feature was an offset at the spring of the arch. At 
Hada, near Jellalabad, were one or two small Square caves 
with domes. At Dowlutabad, on the eastern bank of the river 

Heri Rud, which formed the eastern boundary of Persia with 
Afghanistan, he had found what he believed to have been 
Buddhist caves and, if his belief was correct, the latest monu- 


mental evidence of the extension of Buddhism westward in that 
part of the world. : 

While the Commission wintered at Bala Murghab a number 
of caves were discovered, and in two cases plans and sections 
were made. Major F. de Laessoé, while stationed at Penjdeh 
discovered an interesting group of caves forming quite an 
underground town. The sides of all were perpendicular 
with an offset at the spring of the arch, the arch itself 
being “pointed.” The author was indebted to Major 
Talbot, R.E., for plans and sections of a series of caves, 
at Haibak and Balkh, which would prove of great value 
as bearing on the history of the dome. The dome over a 
Square cave, an illustration of which was exhibited, introduced 
an entirely new form, being evidently excavated in imitation of a 
structural dome, and, with the exception of a few belonging to 
Jain temples, no constructed domes existed in India until the 
Mohammedan period. That it was a copy of a built form was 
manifest from the pendentives. The dome was not pointed, 
but round at the top, in the same form as the Sassanian. It 
was all but certain that this Central Asian form of dome be- 
longed to a style of architecture closely allied to the Sassanian, 
the only difference being in the number of concentric arches 2 
three was the rule in the Haibak caves, while in the palace of 
Serbistan there were at least six or seven. An important point 
was whether the Haibak caves were exceptional or not, and the 
author considered they were not, but that if the multitude of 
Caves in the locality were visited and drawn, the same structural 
type would be found in them all. Another point to be noticed 
was the absence of the slightest touch of Greek influence in 
them, although Greek artists and architects must have gone to 
Balkh, otherwise the Greek influence visible in the sculptures 
and in the stupas, of which remains still existed in Afghanistan 
and the Punjab, could not be explained. 

In conclusion, Mr. Simpson said that all round, curved or 
domical forms in Indian architecture had their source in struc- 
tures of wood, more particularly bamboo, and that in tracing the 
form of the caves from near Buddha Gaya to Afghanistan and 
Central Asia, it must be owned that their simplicity of form 
gave but a slender means of comparison. ‘Still, it should be 
remembered that all the main features of the Behar caves were 
found more or less in a rude condition in the Afghanistan caves, 
and, as he knew of no others nearer to Afghanistan than those 
in Bebar, the conclusion seerned reasonable that the forms were 
carried from that place. From sculptures it was known that 
domes were constructed in Mesopotamia at a far distant date— 
in Central Asia there was no evidence of this kind ; but his 
paper would help to favour the supposition that any mode of 
building in one of these countries was probably practised in the 
other, and, considering that the civilisation of Central Asia wa3 
very old and had been very celebrated, he thought the claims of 
Central Asia to have produced the dome were as good as those 
of any other part of the world. 

Mr. R. PHEN& SPIERS proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Simpson for his paper. He regarded the theory connecting the 
form of the pagoda roofs with the umbrella as a natural one. 
A single umbrella was carried over a monarch. A saint would 
have more than one, and the form would be multiplied ta 
emphasise greater degrees of sanctity. After referring to the 
bamboo construction tied with ridges, and having purlins, Mr, 
Spiers alluded to some illustrations of a dome over a square 
cave, shown by Mr. Simpson._ It was the first time these had 
been shown, but he felt sure they were absolutely copied from 
Sassanian buildings, or at any rate designed from actual copies. 
of Sassanian architecture, 

Mr. KIDNER said he held a very positive opinion as to the 
origin of the Chinese pagoda roof. During a residence in 
China he had witnessed the execution of a man, and he had 
particularly examined the tent put up for the official in com- 
mand. Mr. Kidner described the erection of the framework. 
with bamboo poles tied with ridge poles. Sagging took place, 
and when the tent-cloth was put on, the structure exactly re- 
sembled the curved pagoda roofs in China. 

Mr. JOHN SLATER seconded the vote, which was also 
supported by Mr. CAMPBELL DouGLas, and carried by 
acclamation. 


DESTRUCTION OF HANOVER CHAPEL. 


HE following remarks on the removal of the Regent Street 
Church have appeared in the 77zmes :— 


kev. F. £. Kempe. 


I have read with surprise and sorrow the letter of Precentor 
Venables, in which he condemns the decision of the Lords’? 
Committee for “the demolition of Hanover Chapel, Regent 
Street.” I could understand such a protest proceeding from a. 
layman ignorant of the spiritual wants of city populations, or 
indifferent about them, but it perplexes and troubles me that an 
ecclesiastic so justly respected should be found to prefer a 
mere decoration of Regent Street and able work of a clever 
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architect to the adequate provision of church accommodation 


and pastoral care for a quarter which stands in urgent need of 


them. When I speak of Hanover Chapel as a mere architec- 
tural decoration 1 make a concession which may or may not be 
called for. For my own part, although I have hada long and 
uninterrupted acquaintance with the external aspect of the 
building, I confess that I have never appreciated its extra- 
ordinary beauty, nor do I know at this moment where I must 
stand in order to get such a view as will enable me to do 
justice to it. But I do know that the use which would be made 
of the proceeds of its sale would procure for a large and poor 
district of St. George’s benefits immeasurably greater than the 
sight, hardly to be obtained in a crowded street, of a structure 
which hardly one in a thousand passengers ever thinks of as 
other than a gloomy obstacle in an else bright and spacious 
thoroughfare. I must confess, sir, that I feel a special interest 
in combating objections to the decision of the Lords’ Committee, 
inasmuch as the acceptance of that decision by Parliament 
would afford a precedent which might be so turned to account 
as to strengthen inestimably the work of the Church in my own 
parish. The case of St. Philip’s Church in Waterloo Place is 
precisely a parallel with that of Hanover Chapei. Whatever 
competent judges may think about the relative architectural 
merits of the two buildings, I can well remember the chorus of 
admiration with which St. Philip’s, with its Temple of the 
Winds for a steeple, was welcomed by the public in its earliest 
days. As a chape! of ease to St. James's Church, in times of a 
large residential population of the upper classes, it did adequate 
parochial service. But such times are gone and past; and 
although it is still valuable as a mov ora for ministers of excep- 
tional energy and ability (like my friend, the Rev. Harry Jones), 
who can, and will, turn it to general uses of kinds for which the 
parish church could not be made available, nevertheless I 
cannot think that those uses admit of any comparison with what 
might be done by the 50,000/. or more for which it is estimated 
by competent surveyors that thesite alone could any day besold. 
We have four daughter parishes in St. James’s, with poor popula- 
tions, averaging 5,000 each, but not providing for their incumbents 
stipends exceeding, on the average, those of ordinary curacies. 
Their parochial work and liabilities, as compared with those of St. 
Philip's, may be estimated by the fact that, whereas those four 
parishes send to our national schools an average of 170 children 
each, the small district of about 1,500, which is conventionally 
assigned to St. Philip’s, sends only two. I do not undervalue 
the services which St. Philip’s can render, and, in the hands of 
its present excellent minister, does render to the church in 
London, and, to a certain extent, in St. James's parish. But 
the latter could be spared without any loss which would not be 
incalculably outweighed by the gain of which I have spoken. 
St. Philip's Church was built (as, I presume, was Hanover 
Chapel) for the benefit, and mainly at the cost, of the parish in 
which it is situated. It is surely, therefore, no more than 
reasonable and just that in dealing with it, under entirely altered 
circumstances and circumstances of increased need of endow- 
ments, the first and most weighty, if not the decisive, considera- 
tion should be that of the greatest advantage to its rightful 
ownership. I cannot, indeed, at my advanced age, anticipate 
any decision of this question to take effect while I live; but I 
feel called upon to bequeath testimony, founded upon a longer 
acquaintance with the parish than that of any previous rector, 
as to what I believe to be, in this matter, the best interests and 
the most incontrovertible rights entrusted to the keeping of my 
successor. 

: Dr. W. T. Bayne. 


As I do not notice that any of your correspondents have 
alluded to the fact, I think it should be known that Hanover 
Chapel was designed by the late Professor Cockerell upon the 
model of the Pantheon at Rome. The portico is, I believe, of 
the size of the original, though the interior is of smaller dimen- 
sions. The two turrets which were placed on either side of the 
portico by Pope Urban VIII have also been reproduced in 
Professor Cockerell’s copy. That the work is of such pure 
Classical design will, I think, be considered an additional reason 
why its destruction should be deprecated. Every one of taste 
has deplored the barbarism which cut off the front of Archbishop 
Tenison’s Chapel, now St. Thomas’s Church (a building of far 
less architectural pretension), to make room for a few fashion- 
able Regent Street shops. Hanover Chapel has been esteemed 
by good judges as one of the best pieces of Classical architecture 
in London, and, even if it were not so, it would serve at least to 


break the long line of stuccoed mediocrity that Regent Street 


displays. 
Lord Grimthorpe. 

As you are printing letters about this precious ornament of 
Regent Street and memorial of the ‘ consummate architect ” 
who is said to have copied its portico from the Roman Pan- 
theon, and Dr. Bayne seems to say its inside too, and as I was 
asked to go and look at it by a friend who wants to keep it, 
and did so, I venture to add a few words about its architectural 
and ecclesiastical excellences. 
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I am prejudiced against that style of architecture for churches, 
let me say that I helped the late vicar of St. Martin’s to save 
the steps of his much better portico from the Metropolitan 
Board and did a little towards saving St Mary-le-Strand from 
the “improvers” of the Strand. I leave the ecclesiastical 
question in the more competent hands of Mr. Kempe, except as 
to the internal arrangement of this pantheistic temple or theatre. 
For it is more of a theatre than a church, except of course its 
present fittings, which are new and of the most ordinary kind. 
Taking away the strictly ecclesiastical ornaments, it is simply a 
small theatre, with pit and stalls and boxes and a second 
gallery, and a dirty, mean-looking glass dome in the middle. 


To be sure, it has now the unique merit of imitating the 


Roman St. Peter’s in being oriented the wrong way, having 
been converted from its original disposition a few years ago. 
It only wants a curtain hanging across the entrance to what I 


suppose we must call its chancel to make it a complete theatre 
in appearance. 
on the beauty of the portico, 
on the model of the Pantheon” or not. 
things we have in England designed on the infinitely grander 
model externally of the Parthenon, 
looking at twice. 
visional concession to Dr. Bayne ; but let anybody look at any 
picture of the Pantheon front and judge whether that is even 
possible, 
which our 
hardly see how two porticoes in the “ Classical style” could 
differ more. 
flattery of “ consummate architects ” ; 
‘original protest of some of them used much the same kind of 
language about Professor 


I need add nothing to Mr. Kempe’s remarks 
whether it really “was designed 
I wonder how many 


and yet not one worth 


I say “whether or not” by way of a pro- 


to say nothing of the immense difference in size, 
architects seem to imagine goes for nothing. J 


Then we have Canon Venables, as usual, with his 
and I remember the 


Cockerell as a reason why his work 
should be held too sacred to meddle with. Well, the Lincoln 
Precentor again, as usual, has rather cut his own architectural 


throat by throwing in that ‘‘this is the only memorial of his 


skill that London possesses”; in other words, London has had 


the same opinion of it as I, at any rate, have had ever since I 


watched the building of the then new part of the University 
Library, the ugliest thing in Cambridge, founded on dry con- 
crete, and with the plaster vault marked out into sham stones 
with joints which would ali have slid if they had been real. 
Then I went to Oxford on a visit, and found the ugliest build- 
ing up to that time there also, the Taylor Gallery, the work of 
the same “consummate master of the Classical styles.” These 
are all his triumphs that I remember, and I shall be glad to 
see one less, and a great blot removed from Regent Street. 


Rev. J. E. Kempe.—il. 

As I am the principal “ barbarian” attacked by your corre~ 
spondent this morning for “ cutting off the front of Archbishop. 
Tenison’s Chapel,” I am sure you will allow me to say that that. 
is not a correct representation of the operation. The true and 
original frontage of the chapel was at its east end, in King- 
Street ; but adjacent to the chapel, and forming no part of it, 
was a schoolroom, which had to be pulled down in forming: 
Regent Street. In return for this, the Crown built a gateway- 
giving an approach to the chapel from Regent Street, and over 
‘t a small schoolroom for fifty or sixty boys. Aithough the 
demolition of this gateway, by which a handsome endowment 
was obtained for the chapel, was vehemently opposed at the 
time, on the completely erroneous ground of desecration, your 
correspondent is the first person (so far as I know) who has 
ever deplored it as the loss of an architectural set-off against 
the ugliness of Regent Street. But even if the structure really 
had any such claim, it may bea question whether the case was 
not one of ugliness aggravated in its effect rather than redeemed 
by incongruous ornament. As to the portico of Hanover Chapel, | 
I dare say your correspondent is quite right in what he says 
about “its pure Classical design,” but his own admission as to 
the interior of the building reminds one of Horace’s question, 
and his reasons for it. 

Spectatum admissi, risum teneatis, amici ? 

If the retention of this copy (for at best it is only that) be so 
very desirable, there is nothing to prevent its being provided 
for in the proposed Act, As the frontage of a building for 
secular uses, it will be far more appropriate than it is in its, 
present connection with a Christian Church. 


TESSERA. 


Personal Ornament and Art. 


HE earliest ornaments of every race were doubtless some 
natural production—flowers, leaves, berries, amber, ivory, 
shells, minerals. Afterwards, as skill in metallurgy and other 
arts increased, these substances were imitated in some more 
convenient materia). The types of the original objects thus 
becoming perfectly familiar to the race would exert a consider- 


‘And as it will doubtless be said | able influence on the character of their ornamental design for 
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many generations. Again, the primary substances thus em- 
ployed were replaced, in the progress of wealth, commercial 
intercourse and mechanical skill, by more esteemed or 
abundant materials. From the influence of habit, the class of 
ornament proper in one material was retained improperly in 
another, though sometimes with very felicitous effect. Thus, 
the ornaments of the earliest Greek and other fictile vases 
seem imitations of the basket-work of an earlier generation ; 
the glass necklace of the Celts was copied in the metallic 
‘torques. This process of irregular adaptation is probably 
always going on in the art of a race—like irregular formations 
and self-adjustments of their language. In that subsequent 
period of the history of a race when architecture, sculpture, and 
painting are distinctly and fully developed, these arts have 
exercised a great_influence over the contemporary ornamental 
design. As the principles of design became more clearly 
understood, the love of imitation common to man led to the 
introduction of the forms of naturein ornamental design. This 
was not, as in the first efforts of the savage, the mere repro- 
duction, in a new material, of animal and vegetable substances, 
but the artistic representation and adaptation of animal and 
vegetable life. The process seems to have been as follows :— 
In the fashioning of any object intended for use, the dictates ofa 
common necessity have given birth to much the same type in the 
productions of races the farthest apart in date and situation; but, 
after the fulfilment of the primary want, there arises the desire 
to adapt, in the structure of the object, analogous forms from 
vegetable or animal life, and to incorporate the work of nature 
and of man into one design. The Greek race appears to have 
possessed extraordinary natural capacity for carrying out this 
love of imitation. An intuitive tact led them to discern in 
nature and borrow in art the forms best suited for the required 
design. A never-failing sense of beauty shaped these selections 
into harmonious compositions, and their practical genius kept 
always in view the prescribed material and the prescribed 
form—the conditions subject to which work was to be executed. 
The principles of artistic imitation having been acquired by 
the attisan in the school of the great sculptor or painter, his 


general principles of composition would be further regulated by- 


the same masters—that is to say, if the compositions of the 
great artist of a particular race and period were contained 
within a certain range of lines, with more or less of flow, 
intricacy, or simplicity, the same characteristics may be dis- 
tinctly recognised in the ornaments produced by the artisan of 
the same race and period. In some cases we see the mouldings 
and decorations of architecture directly borrowed, as in the 
Meander and other patterns of the Greek robe. The character 
of ornamental design would be further influenced—r. By the 
desire to imitate the exotic fashions.and patterns introduced by 
commerce from other countries. 2. By the associations of 
religion : certain forms, because originally symbolical, were 
adopted in the fashion of articles of household and daily life, 
and retained long after the meaning of the symbol had been 
forgotten. It has been the great difficulty of the archeologist 
to discern when the symbol was first employed as such in 
ornament, and when it became purely conventional. 


Chinon, the French Windsor. 


Chinon, by the river near Tours, is grand and picturesque. 

Itis on the right bank of the Vienne, and is sheltered between 
craggy hills, on the top of the loftiest of which are the remains 
of the once formidable castle, which for a thousand years held 
the surrounding country in awe. It was the favourite residence 
of Henry II. of England, and the scene of his last moments, in 
1189, when, broken-hearted by the undutiful conduct, of his 
-children, he left the world with a malediction on them upon his 
dips, And here, ten years afterwards, his son, the lion-hearted 
Richard, closed his valiant career and his giant-like ambition 
in the narrow precincts of the grave. This castle was the 
chosen abode of Charles VII. The apartments he inhabited 
are still in tolerable preservation, as is also the room in which 
_Joan of Arc was introduced into his presence, and, selecting 
him, in his assumed disguise, from the nobles by whom he was 
surrounded, declared to him her divine mission. Here likewise 
it was that his unnatural son, Louis XI., while yet dauphin, 
dared to propose the assassination of his parent to the 
Comte de Chabannes, the favourite minister, who had virtue 
enough to shrink from the horrible crime, and revealed the 
intention to his royal master. The dismal “ oubliettes” may 
still be traced, close behind the fireplace in the principal 
sitting-room, so that the prince might be stretching his legs 
over the fire, with the utmost sozchalance, at the moment that 
‘the unfortunate wretch who had offended him might be 
eprecipitated, at his very side, into this horrid grave. “The 
chamber which this monarch occupied,” says a French writer, 
speaking of Louis XI. at the Chateau des Loches, “was 
exactly over the frightful dungeons in which the unfortunates, 
cast in by his orders, languished. What reflections could a 
king make, thus taking up his abode above the horrible vaults 
€rom which the last sighs of his expiring victims were breathed. 
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What hope of pardon for these despairing wretches, when he 
who alone had the power of granting it could thus unfeelingly 
repose immediately over the spot where they were suffering. 
A considerable time after the death of Louis XI, a captain 
of the name of Pontbriant, governor of the chateau, discovered 
an iron door, which he caused to be opened, and traced by the 
light of flambeaux the subterranean passages, the entrance to 
which its purport was to close. After advancing a little way 
he perceived a second iron door, which was opened, as the 
first. He then penetrated into avast dungeon, at the extremity — 
of which he beheld exactly under the apartments of Louis XI. a 
man sitting on a stone bench, leaning his head on his hands. 
No doubt the unhappy wretch had died, in this position, of 
famine and despair. There was nothing near him, excepting 
some linen in a small trunk. Pontbriant approached and 
touched him; but only a hideous skeleton, of large proportions, 
remained beneath his hand, at the pressure of which, slight as 
it must have been, the flesh and garments had instantly fallen 
to the earth a heap of dust.” It is natural enough that tyrants 
should be cowards: the castle of Chinon, like most of the same 
period, has several subterranean passages, to favour escape in 
case of any sudden attack. One, in the corner of the king’s 
dormitory, ran not only to the river, but under the bed of it, to 
a chateau on the other side, within sight of the castle, and 
hence to another, it is said, at'twelve miles distance. 


The Castle of Hesdin. 


The castle, or chastel d’Hesdin, was a favourite resort of 
Philip of Burgundy, and a place of rest to which he retired to - 
amuse himself at his leisure.. It contrasted strangely with the 
pleasure palace of Louis XI. near Tours, where the grounds 
were known to bristle with various deadly instruments intended 
to maim trespassers. Hesdin was as full of pitfalls and trap- 
doors as a modern theatre ; but they only served to perpetrate 
the coarse though harmless jokes in which the fun of the Middle 
Ages consisted. They seem, indeed, to have only suited the 
robust and healthy constitutions of the people of those days. 
A few examples, taken from the records of the castle, may not 
be uninteresting. A stranger issuing, for instance, from a gal- 
lery into a neighbouring passage, was startled by the sudden 
apparition of a wooden figure spouting water. A wetting anda 
fright were the necessary consequences. But when the joke 
was carried further, a set of brushes were put in motion, and 
the patient emerged with a white or black face, as the case 
might be. Another still more powerful engine was one which 
seized a man and thrashed him soundly. Inthe centre of the 
great gallery was a tiap, and near it the figure of a hermit who’ 
prophesied. Ladies were his most frequent victims. They no 
sooner felt an interest in the telling of their fortunes than the 
ceiling opened and poured forth rain ; thunderclaps followed in 
quick succession, preceded by appropriate lightning; and, as 
the air grew colder, snow fell. Taking refuge from the storm, 
the patient entered a dangerous shelter above a pitfall leading 
into a sack of feathers, from which escape at last was permitted. 
The castle of Hesdin was full of tricks of this description. 
Besides the pitfalls just described, there was in the great gallery 
a bridge which dropped saunterers into the water. In various 
places there were engines which spouted water when they were 
touched. Six figures stood ia the hall spouting water, and 
wetting people in various ways. At the entrance of a gallery 
were eight water-jets rushing upwards, which wetted people 
passing, and three small pipes were so fixed close by as to cover 
them with flour. If the panic-stricken victims rushed up to a 
window and opened it, up came a figure wetting them and 
closing the frame. If a splendid missal on a desk caught a 
curious eye, the person who went to it was either covered with 
soot or dirt. A mirror close at hand betrayed the trick; but 
whilst the victim wondered at the blackness of his face, out 
rushed a flour-dredger that made him white. The most 
elaborate of all these tricks was one combining almost every 
species of deception. A figure of a man was made to start in 
the great gallery, frightening people by talking or crying. At 
the noise the loungers in other rooms rushed in, upon which a 
number of figures, armed with sticks, came forth, driving every 
one pell-mel! to the bridge, where they fell, of course, into the 
water. 

Archaic Vases, 


The vases of the Archaic period are :—(1) The Athenian, of 
alight and fine clay; the ornaments are on a fawn-coloured 
ground, and consist of bands and meander borders. Animal 
forms occur but seldom in these designs, the human form never. 
(2) The black ware, ornamented with figures in relief, found 
throughout Etruria, and which we must consider the work of 
the Etruscan people, from about 660 BC, to 416 B.C, when 
their power began to decline. The subjects of these vases are 
the most early Greek myths, some of the figures exhibiting 
monstrous combinations, borrowed from the Oriental religions, 
and to be met with on the Babylonian cylinders and in the art 
of Persepolis, The material of this ware is black throughout. 
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Besides this class of vases, the indigenous product of Etruria, 
we find in that country specimens of the fictile art imported by 
the Greek settlers, and resembling the vases found at Corinth 
by the traveller Dodwell. These are known by the name of 
Nolan-Egyptian or Pheenician. The ground of this ware is a 
pale straw colour, with animals painted in maroon, the details 
and inner markings being given with the point of the graver 
and some accessories picked out with trimson. The date of 
these vases is probably from 620 B.C. to 540 or 520 B.C, corre- 
sponding with the mythic arrival of the Greek potters, Eucheir 
and Eugrammos, said to have been brought to Etruria by 
Demaratus from Corinth. To these earlier specimens succeed 
the vases with black figures laid on a light ground. These are 
made of red clay, tinted with an orange-coloured varnish ; the 
design was drawn in slight dark outline, or traced with a point, 
and the whole internal part of the figure filled up with black. 
The light inner markings of the figure were then incised on the 
black pigment with a graver, which cut down to the yellow 
ground of the vase itself, the accessories being picked out with 
purple and white, as in the class last described. These vases 
are often accompanied by inscriptions recording the name of 
the artist, the maker, that of the person to whom dedicated and 
of the personages represented, which are particularly vaiuable 
as evidence of the early forms of the letters. The subjects of 
these vases were all taken from the most ancient Greek legends, 
the “ Cypriaca,” the “Iliad” and “ Odyssey,” the “Hymns of 
Homer” and the works of Alczeus and other early Greek poets. 
The figures on them are still drawn in the Archaic style, and 
resemble those on the early coins of Sybaris, Caulonia, 
Tarentum and other places in Magna Greecia. This class of 
vases is found associated with Etruscan art and inscriptions in 
the tombs of the Etrurian Lucumos. They also occur in 
Greece Proper, but with certain differences of fabric which 
forbid the supposition that they were all manufactured there 
and imported thence to Etruria. It is more probable that, 
while those found in Greece itself are the indigenous product of 
that country, the Italian vases were the work of the Greeks who 
settled in the Etruscan cities, 


The Canal of Xerxes near Mount Athos, 


The central part of the isthmus, through which the canal 
was cut, is hilly, and from the uncertainty which must have 
existed as to the nature of these hills and the obstacles they 
might oppose, we learn to estimate the boldness of the 
monarch’s design. That part of the isthmus through which 
the canal is cut is a bed of tertiary sands and marls, so that 
this work of the Persian king, so extolled by ancient authors, 
is insignificant compared to many works of the present day. 
Evidences of the work are still to be seen in different places, 
more particularly towards the centre of the isthmus, where 
there is a succession of swampy hollows which run in nearly a 
straight line across, and are from two to eight feet deep and 
from sixty to ninety broad; these may be traced nearly to the 
top of the rise, where all evidences of the canal are destroyed 
by a road leading to the promontory. Two or three other 
tracks or paths cross the site of the canal at different points, 
and have had a similar effect. The highest part of the isthmus 
through which the canal was cut is fifty-one feet above the sea. 
The traces of the canal are less visible on the northern portion 
of the isthmus, but still a chain of hollows can be traced, 
having a decidedly artificial character. Through the plain the 
traces have disappeared, and the mouths of the canal have 
been obliterated by the action of the sea and its sands. The 
distance between the two shores is 2,500 yards ; but the canal, 
being slightly oblique, was somewhat longer than this. 


St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


It may be at once admitted that the nave, choir and aisles 
are, under all compulsory circumstances, unimprovabie, though 
strict taste may regret some things those circumstances occa- 
sioned. The vaulting, however, over the nave and aisles, formed 
by flat domes on pendentives, is truly beautiful. The great 
cupola, in its expression of expanse with elevation, has no equal. 
That of the Pantheon, at Rome, gives expanse merely, as it is 
not higher than it is broad; that of St. Peter’s is in height 
more than twice and one-third its width, and we are, therefore, 
rather struck with its altitude than its horizontal capacity ; that 
of St. Paul’s is something less in height than twice its width, 
and, bearing also a much larger proportion to the rest of the 
building than in St. Peter’s, it has much greater apparent size, 
The proportional altitude of the cupola of St. Genevieve, at 
Paris, is still more than St. Peter’s ; that of the church of the 
Invalides something more than St. Paul’s. The effect produced 
by Wren’s cupola seems to indicate that its proportions are the 
best for producing at the same moment a sense of amplitude 
and loftiness combined. ‘The whispering gallery of St. Paul’s, 
with all above it, leaves nothing in the way of architectural form 
to be desired, though there are many who think the character 
of painting adopted most injudicious, Below the gallery, how- 
ever, criticism rests dissatisfied, if not offended; the four 
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diagonal sides of the octagon beneath the tambour of the 

cupola evincing an aim at more than the artist has successfully 

accomplished. To obtain an appearance of open lightness, 
developing the architecture and vaulting of the aisles behind 

them, these diagonal compartments are woefully cut up andi 

finished with ingenuity at the cost of judgment. It had been: 
better if these four compartments had simply exhibited repe- 

titions of what is practised in the nave, choir and transepts, so 

far, at least, as was possible. There is no occasion for more 

than simple reference to defects which have ever been obvious: 
to the critical eye. The confusion of these parts is positively 

so distressing that alteration would be justifiable, only taking 

scrupulous care that it be effected by that “repetition ” of 

Wren’s own to which allusion has often been made, St. Peter’s: 

had many architects. The substitution of a better. piece of 
Wren for another, in the same building, would not disturb the 
oneness of itself or its designer. The partial but too apparent 

defect just noticed very probably grew out of the meddling’ 
obstinacy that insisted on the old cathedral form, but still, it 

may not have been imperatively occasioned, for in the cathedral 
of Ely no corresponding defect appears, and in the great church: 
at Rome we feel no desire for other than the solidity of the four 

diagonal piers under the dome. In St. Paul’s, however, as at 

Ely, there was space for diagonal openings answering to those 

of the nave, &c, and so far was it advantaged beyond St. 

Peter’s, for unquestionably the means afforded by such openings: 

for the uninterrupted perspective of the aisles from end to end 

of the entire interior are valuable. If the architecture of Wren, 

as illustrated by St. Paul’s, be judged with generous allowance: 

for compulsory restrictions, the result can be nothing less tham 
deferential admiration. pera 


Sir Thomas Lawrence, P.R.A. 


Want of money was, with Lawrence, the source of muchx 
unhappiness. His father embarked in speculations above his 
capacity and purse, and the deficiencies had to be made good... 
His money coming in, as iuck sent customers, each sum was~ 
apt to be looked upon as a windfall, and squandered accordingly; 
while, to add to all, he loved to associate with expensive com- 
panions, and never for one moment carried into effect any one 
of those schemes of economy which his frequent distresses 
made him vow. Thomas began the world deeply in debt—his. 
father kept him poor ; and when manhood came, and money~ 
poured in as it never before poured on any painter, a third of it 
was lost in the traffic of accommodation bills ; another portion 
was lost for want of a well-arranged plan of domestic outlay ; 
and, let it never be forgotten, much was swallowed up in matters 
of charity, for he was at all times eminently generous. His 
money melted away like snow upon thatch, and dropped through * 
a thousand invisible openings. He often alluded to this cir-~ 
cumstance himself, and ingenuously acknowledged that he’ 
earned much, and, without being a man of expense, spent it alli 
His poverty in early life is not to be wondered at. He allowed 
his father and mother three hundred a year, and subscribed a 
bond in addition for a large-sum, part of which he actually paid:. 
That Lawrence gambled away his wealth in our London sinks « 
of infamy was for a time strongly asserted ; but this story has 
been completely disproved. To the testimony of friends we - 
may add his own :—“I have neither been extravagant nor profli-. - 
gate in the use of money. Neither gaming, horses, curricle,. - 
expensive entertainments, nor secret sources of ruin from vulgar 
licentiousness have swept it from me.” A friend of his, who. 
had a spirit of observation as well as abundant opportunity, 
says :—‘ With honours and wealth flowing in upon him, he was, 
during the last years of his life, a depressed, a saddened and a. 
failing man. His talent brightened, indeed, and his honours 
increased to the last hour; but the wealth, great as it was, was 
too little to meet the claims he had allowed himself to be in- 
volved in, and inadequate to afford his beneficence all his heart 
desired, and, it is a pain to know, too scanty to extricate him, 
at times, from an immediate pressure for money. He had 
many friends and no real enemies ; but it was his misfortune 
to have no confidential friend with ability and influence enough 
to do that for him which incessant occupation deprived him o2 
all courage to attempt. To say that he carried the gains of his. 
pencil to the gaming-table, and squandered among the § filth. 
and feculence of the land’ the price of works of .beauty andi 
talent, was, then, a gross calumny ; but it is also true that, by a 
species of generosity which may be called extravagance, he laid: 
out much of his fortune on sketches, copies and tracings from- 
the old masters, on drawings by the young or the undistin- 
guished, and in presents to all who came with tales of sorrow 
and distress. Many of those sketches and paintings are of 
great value, and many of those whom he relieved by his bounty 
were worthy of his sympathy ;.but his eyes should have been . 
opened wider on the sadness of his own condition, and he ought 
to have dedicated the fruits of his genius to the equally charitable 
task of rescuing himself from the punctual creditor and the 
ravenous money-lender. He had not, the’ power to say nay, 
either for his purse or his pencil.” at saa 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Council of the Dundee Institute of Architecture 
are seeking the opinion of the professional members on a 
proposed alteration of the rules for measurement of build- 
ing work, especially as regardsarticle 6 of general conditions 
of contract of the printed and published rules agreed to by 
the architects and builders of Dundee and vicinity in 1884. 
This sixth article makes no provision for payment of the 
expense of remeasurement, and thus the way is open for 
either party to embarrass the other by groundless allega- 
tions of deductions from or additions to the schedule of 
quantities. An addition is therefore suggested to be made 
after the word ‘‘schedule,” end of line 14, page 29, as 
follows, viz.:—‘‘ And in case of remeasurement having to be 
resorted to, the party failing to establish 50 per cent. of the 
value of the matters in dispute shall bear and pay the actual 
cost incurred by such remeasurement, such payment to be 
made out of the most readily available moneys under the 
contract.” Slips have been serit to the members, which are 
to be filled up according to the member’s opinion, along 
with any remarks bearing on the question. 


M. Mercif, to whom the commission for the memorial 
of MEISSONIER was entrusted, has submitted two projects 
to the committee. In one the painter is represented as 
seated, his head being supported by his right hand, an attitude 
which he adopted for one of his own portraits. On the 
steps of the pedestal on the left side a cuirassier stands. 
There is also. a figure of Art, who is seated in front holding 
a book on her knees, which is open where the artist’s name 
appears. In the second model MEIssonieEr is seen uplifted 
by three soldiers, representatives of the warriors of the first 
and present Republic and the Empire. He corresponds 
with them in enthusiasm, for his arms are outstretched, a 
palette and a brush being held in his hands. The second 
design is preferred by M. Mercif. He maintains that 
MEISSONIER was especially the painter of French soldiers. 


‘In his scenes from ordinary life he was not equal to the | 


Flemish artists, but he had no rival in his military scenes. 
M. Mercit therefore concludes that the memorial should 
suggest that it was consecrated to the greatest of all the 
painters of the French troops, and not to the painter of 
genre subjects. M. CHARLES GARNIER supported the 
sculptor’s views, and the committee could not safely sug- 
gest the expediency of a third trial. But before the work 
is completed in clay M. Mercit may have benefited by 
another inspiration. ‘ 


Ir is evident from the correspondence relating to the 
removal of the church in Regent Street that some people 
cannot understand why architects should be so much 
opposed to the destruction of a building. When St. 
Hanover Chapel is pulled down another building must take 
its place, and that means work for one or more architects 
and builders. So the public, as representatives of pru- 
dence, are doubtful about the desire of architects to keep 
CocKERELL’s church standing, and may consider the 
interest in the building is only apparent and is intended 
to conceal a selfish design. ‘This case with many others 
are simply manifestations of the inability of the English 
people to recognise architecture as one of the fine arts. 
Bad as are the public statues {in London, it would hardly 
be safe to propose the destruction of one that has stood in 
one spot for several years. Although everybody was ready 
to jeer at the Wellington which surmounted the arch in 
Piccadilly, its removal was regretted, and it became neces- 
sary to promise the preservation of the work before a 

- substitute was tolerated. Mr. Ruskin accepted the gospel 
of despair when-he discovered that parcels of TURNER’S 
drawings had tobe relegated to the safe rooms in the 
basement-of the National Gallery, and there would be an 
outcry if the trustees proposed the destruction of any of 
BENJAMIN WeEst’s productions or one of the foreign works 
‘which came from Mr. ANGERSTEIN, A masterpiece of archi- 
tecture, unfortunately, cannot excite sympathy like a pencil 
drawing that was produced in a couple of hours, or a piece 
of colouring in which pounded brick appears as an ingredient. 
A good building seems to.-be as much beyond the com- 
prehension of the public as the “ Principia,” and accord- 
ingly a proposition for the destruction of one is considered 


as a question of finance. As long as profit is derived 
from the transaction what more is needed? Railway 
clearances have affected men’s minds, and nobody would 
be surprised if at the end of any-November St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and its appurtenances were scheduled in a book 
of reference, and the limits of deviation were set outside 
the whole churchyard. The action of railway directors 
finds many imitators, and in Parliamentary committee- 
rooms the destruction of ancient or modern buildings is 
accepted as inevitable. If they are considered worth pre- 
serving a chairman would ask, Why not re-erect them 
elsewhere? It is an age of innovation, and buildings are 
looked upon as costly impediments to the carrying-out- 
schemes. We are afraid then that if the chapel is to stand 
it will not be out of reverence for the genius of the architect 
or the excellence of the work. At the same time it is right 
to oppose the demolition of the building. If the public 
could be persuaded that an architectural work is as worthy 
of preservation as a picture or a statue, there would be 
little fear of legalised vandalism. 


Last year the first exhibition of the Société Nationale 
in the Champ de Mars did not suggest the importance of 
sculpture in France, and it was concluded by visitors thats 
the sculptors continued loyal to the officialism of the 
Salon. The fact was the. arrangement of the building did 
not allow statues and groups to be advantageously dis- 
played. This year, however, there will be no such draw- 
back. Several divisions have been removed in order to: 
form a grand space measuring about 300 feet by 170 feet, 
which will be available in May for the exhibition of the 
largest works of sculpture. In the arrangement of the 
pieces more care will be taken than is possible at the 
Salon, and the enclosure, which is being decorated in a 
costly way, will be one of the attractions of Paris. Many 
other changes have taken place, for, as the committee of 
the Société are leaseholders of the building, they know they 
can expend 8,ooo0/. with the certainty that it will be repaid 
in course of time. ‘The enterprise seen in all the arrange- 
ments has captivated the French people, and it seenss-as if 
the authorities of the Salon are destined to be pitied as well- 
meaning persons who are behind the age, and therefore. 
dangerous to French art. 


Tue late JoHn Jacos Astor left money for various: 
excellent purposes, and among others for the erection of 
bronze doors in Trinity Church, New York. Six competitors. 
have been at work for some time, and the selection was left 
to Mr. R. M. Hunt, architect. Architecture and Building 
says that three out of the six competitors have been chosen, 
and they will each be given a doorway to fill. Mr. Carn. 
BITLER, who is the youngest, being only twenty-three years. 
of age, is to do the most important part of the work, the 
enormous main doors. Mr. J. Massey Ruinp will be 
entrusted with one of the side doors, and Mr. C. H. 
NIEHAUS with the other. One year is to be allowed the 
sculptors to complete their doors in position. ‘hey will 
have to model the figures and panels in clay, and will have 
to attend to the carving of the stone. ‘The trustees of the 
Astor estate will attend to the casting. The general design 
of the doors was planned by Mr. Hunt, who will supervise 
the entire work. It will be the business of the sculptors to — 
design the carving, panels, &c. Dr. Drx has agreed to act 
as adviser in biblical lore. 


A BAS-RELIEF, which is supposed to be an example of 
the art of the Hittites, has been purchased for the Louvre. 
It represents a hunter standing in a chariot driven by an 
attendant. In front is a deer who appears to be frightened, 
as if he knew that an arrow was about to pierce his side. 
The vacant space around is filled with inscriptions, which 
remain undeciphered. An acquisition of another sort, but 
more interesting to Frenchmen, is a diptych by King REN«, 
of Anjou, Lorraine and Naples, who was held in esteem by 
the miniaturists, not only as a patron of their art, but as a 
practitioner. LoNGrELLow refers to him in his ‘Golden 
Legend.” On the two panels of the diptych he painted 
‘portraits of himself and his second wife. The work was 
purchased for about 140/.,, and as an example of an early 
painter, if he were not a king, would be worth the money, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WO. 349.-PULPIT IN MORAY CHAPEL. ST. GILES’S CATHEDRAL, 
EDINBURGH. (DR. R B. ANDERSON.) 


ALL SAINTS CHURCH, ACXWORTH MOOR TOP, YORKSHIRE. 


HIS building is a chapel of ease to the mother church 
of Ackworth. The north side faces the high road 
from, Ackworth to Wragby, and the porch is therefore 
placed on that side, and on account of its aspect and bleak 
position there is also an internal lobby to shut off the cold 
winds. This is planned within the half-timber structure 
which supports the bell-turret, and a corresponding space 
on the south side being given to the belfry, the suggestion 
of a narthex between the two is presented in the interior. 
“The eastern bay of nave has shallow transepts, which give a 
useful increase of light and space there. The nave ceiling is 
polygonal in form, the apex, 28 feet high, not reaching to 
the ridge of roof. 

_ The walls and masonry are mainly of local stone from 
the neighbouring Brackenhill quarries, and the interior is all 
of this stone in fair ashlar. Excellent as this stone is in 
many respects, the architect, after examining the ancient and 
more modern buildings of the district, decided against its 
use near the ground or under drips from window-sills and 
elsewhere, and a more trustworthy Yorkshire weather-stone 
has been used in these positions. The firm of Messrs, 
JosrpH Papsury & Sons, of Scarborough, were the 
builders, and Mr. Curzon, of Lincoln’s Inn Fields, the 
architect. 

The church seats 152, exclusive of thesmall choir. The 
embroidered requisites for the chancel and other objects in 
silver and brass (except the gas pendants) were made by 
Messrs. Jones & WILLIs, from the architect’s drawings. 
The reredos is of alabaster, with panels of mosaic. In the 
nave there is a wooden cornice connecting the hammer- 
beams and running round three sides (one side being the 
beam of the half-timbered narthex), and on this is inscribed 
in black letters, illuminated, the Lord’s Prayer, divided into 
seven sentences, each in a separate compartment. The 
external boundary walls, &c., of a local pattern, were not 
the work of the architect or the builders of the church. 


KITWELLS PARK, SHENLEY, HERTS, THE RESIDENCE OF 
‘MR. A, J. LAMBERT. 


HIS mansion has lately been altered and renovated 
from designs by Mr. RecInaALD G. PINDER, 
F.R.I.B.A. Our illustration shows the entrance-hall, which 
is executed in oak in the Jacobean style. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Borr Bros., builders, Park Street, 
St, Albans. 


NEW FACTORY, GRANVILLE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


HESE works are being erected by Messrs. SuRMON & 
Sons, contractors, for Messrs. MARTIN & MARTINS, 
leather goods manufacturers. ‘The front block contains the 
offices, showrooms, warehouses and storerooms. ‘The front 
elevation is carried out in red brick with Bath stone dress- 
ings, and the roof is covered with Bangor slates. The 
architects are, Messrs. Essex & Nicot, of Birmingham. 


MR. WHISTLER’S “CARLYLE.” 


T the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council on the 2nd 
inst., the Sub-Committee on Galleries and Museums 
reported that they had, as authorised, arranged to purchase 
Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle for the sum of 1,000 guineas. 


Mr. Shearer moved the approval of the minute, Mr. Bilsland 
seconded. 
Bailie J. H,. Martin said the Parks Committee had not 


approved of this minute, but simply reported to the Council. 
A good many of the members of the committee thought the 
sub-committee had exceeded their powers without reporting to 
‘the parent committee, and that the price they had paid was far 
too much for the picture. He asked whether it was competent 
to move that the minute be not approved. 


Mr. Monro, the deputy-clerk, read the minute, from which it 
appeared that the powers of the committee were not limited. 
Bailie Martin said he objected to the taxing of a poor 


_ woman, struggling for existence, 27 inthe 1/., and paying 1,000/. 


for a picture. 

Mr. Brechin asked whether it was not the case that the 
picture was offered in Edinburgh last year for 5c00/, 

Bailie M‘Lennan said he observed in the minutes a petition 
signed by innumerable artists and others, and he wished to 
know whether it was at their instigation that this transaction 
had been gone into. He understood that the picture had been 
going a-begging for a purchaser. He thought it was unfair to 
the citizens to pay such an enormous sum fora thing of that 
kind, of little interest to anybody. 

Bailie Macfarlane said he thought it a very cheap picture 
at I,000 guineas. It was true that it was offered in Edinburgh 
for 500 guineas, but it was also quite true that if the Council 
neglected it the price to-morrow would be 2,030 guineas. The 
picture was one of four, painted from the life, of Carlyle, and 
it was by Mr. Whistler, which meant a great deal. The com- 
mittee were backed by the whole of the artists of the country, 
and if it was rejected—he was glad to say it was bought—the 
price would be doubled. 

Mr. Jack asked if it was not a fact that this picture was 
offered at 300/7.,, 400/. or 500/. two or three years ago? 

Mr. Crawford said it would clear up the matter if he made a 
short statement. He really thought the well-known eminence 
of the artist, the quality of the picture, and the character of the 
man of whom it was the best portrait, would have at once 
recommended it to the Town Council. He expected the 
minute would have been passed unanimously, and that the 
committee would have been thanked for having purchased the 
picture. The committee had purchased the picture. They 
had not paid it, but they had come to an honourable obligation 
to buy it forthe price of a thousand guineas, and had done so 
in virtue of the powers expressly asked by the sub-committee 
from the Town Council, and confirmed by them in the minute 
read by the town clerk, The reason why these powers were 
obtained would at once occur to any one who had any know- 
ledge of how purchases of works of art ought to be made. It 
was quite clear to the committee that no progress could be 
made by them in the very desirable duty of acquiring some 
modern pictures for the Glasgow. Art Gallery in connection with 
the Corporation so long as it was necessary to submit every 
purchase to the Town Council. The Town Council were well 
qualified to do many things, but they could not do a thing of 
which they knew nothing. It would be impossible to bring 
works of art and submit them to the Town Council, and no 
attist would submit to have his works submitted to the judg- 
ment of fifty gentlemen. Unless there could be some other 
process—more rapidly and more easily arrived at—it would be 
impossible to make any progressin the acquiring of modern works 
of art. At the time when the Town Council gave the committee 
the powers referred to they had at their disposal a sum of 
4,000/, and he thought no one would say that the committee 
had acted with rashness. They were well aware of the danger 
and difficulty of the matter, and that it entailed more discomfort 
than credit. The committee had looked at many pictures, and 
had taken advice upon them, but they had never been able with 
sufficient confidence to make any purchases, But the committee 
did feel that when, unknown to the committee, ninety-five 
gentlemen, all more or less great authorities in the world of art, 
and some of them—the great bulk of them—Glasgow artists, 
came to them and suggested that if they wanted to purchase 
anything here was something adequate to the occasion—a 
picture which would, in the course of years, be the envy of 
every other Corporation. That memorial was signed by sixty- 
three Glasgow artists, five London artists, two Edinburgh 
artists, and twenty-five lay members of the Art Club. Surely 
the committee would never be in such a position again to buy a 
work of art as they were in connection with this one. The 
committee felt that when these gentlemen came forward spon- 
taneously and pointed out the merits of this picture, and in 
favour of an artist they had no reason to love, there was no 
other course open to the committee but its purchase. The 
committee were entirely in favour of the recommendation 
to purchase the picture. The picture was exhibited and 
very generally admired in the Glasgow Exhibition of 1888. 
At that time Sir fames King had a desire that it should 
be acquired for the Corporation, and negotiations took 
place, extending over several weeks, with Mr. Whistler and his 
agent, and the result was that no price under a thousand 
guineas would be accepted at that time. Sir James King and 
he felt that it was not possible to carry through the Town Council, 
in the then condition of feeling and finances, a recommendation 
to purchase the picture at that price. It was quite true that the 
picture was offered in Edinburgh in earlier years at a price of 
400 guineas. It was also true that a movement was on foot to 
buy the picture in Edinburgh for 400 guineas, but in the midst 


Bailie Morrin asked whether the committee had power to | of that movement the artist suddenly, and for reasons which it 


-spend more than 6o0/, 


was not for him (Mr. Crawford) to enter into, altered the 
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price toa thousand guineas, and at that price it had remained 
ever since. This was a picture that was specially suited for 
Corporation possession; it was especially suited — for the 
Corporation of Glasgow, and it was a picture which he was 
satisfied in twenty years after this would be valued at three 
times the price of to-day. The figure of a thousand guineas 
was a dignified price, but it was by no means extravagant. 

Mr. Bell said that the fact that the picture had been offered 
at one time for 450/. was no argument against its present price. 
Millet’s Angelus was sold recently for 22,0027. That picture 
had been offered in Glasgow for 800/., and did not find a pur- 
chaser. The picture might not be worth more than a thousand 
guineas to-day, but as time went on it would become of far 
more value to the Corporation. The minute was adopted. 


THE FALSE AND ABSURD IN 


ARCHITECTURE.* 


Vee the study of architecture makes men good 

men, or good men better men, we are not here to say. 
We do know, however, that the works of the ancient masters 
abound with dissertations on truthfulness. It is their favourite 
theme, the beginning and ending of all their treatises. “Be 
truthful in your work, as you are in your actions; let your com- 
positions stand for what they seem to be, and not appear to be 
what they really are not.” As truth underlies uprightness and 
honesty, we look for it in all things which are beautiful, and 
which are to stand thetest of time. It is an inviolable principle 
pervading the universe itself; and we expect in the com- 
position of a perfect building that symmetry in appearance and 
solid integrity which we look for in our, beau zdeal of an 
elegant and majestic man or woman ; and, when we discover 
fraud or error, we condemn it in them with the same outraged 
feeling of honest indignation as we would in our works. We 
want them to bear criticism. 

There is no integrity in the belief that there can be any- 
thing beautiful or satisfactory in a building which does not show 
by its breadth, strength and position that it is capable of per- 
forming the office it holds therein. As simplicity of purpose is 
akin to the plainest truths, in architecture it means utility and 
consistency ; and whether in our hearts or in our work these 
are among the most comprehensive and delightful qualities we 
possess. So many of our architects seem to tire of simple 
forms. They are misled by the vain conceit that, notwith- 
standing there are thousands of architects, Providence has 
selected them from the great throng and imbued them with a 
genius which all others have been deprived of. So inflated, 
they abjure all rules, and go far out of the general way to design 
something which will be considered new and such like sensa- 
tional trumpery, which makes war upon reason for the sake of 
creating and foisting upon the forgiving public novel and 
fantastic extravagances, Almost next to death in its destructive 
influence is this vain glory to the young and ambitious architect 
to be like no one else, and to be unhampered by the fixed laws 
of proportion which have been followed for centuries. 

It is claimed that there is nothing new in architecture, and 
that we create nothing, invent nothing—that a design is merely 
an arrangement of old forms. True, the more consistent the 
construction of these forms the greater the beauty. Has it 
ever struck you that with the comparatively few shapes and 
styles that are thus claimed in architecture, how many elegant 
buildings have been reared all differing materially in design? 
I cannot tell you how many changes can be used in architecture, 
as from the straight to the curved lines the variations must be 
in numbers beyond any approximation ; but I am sure that 
those which have been bequeathed to us by the ancients will 
suffice for thousands of years to come. 

The field is as broad as ever it was, and men of genius are 
as scarce as they ever were, and, as the moves of the chess- 
‘player are susceptible of many changes, hardly ever alike, but 
made upon thought, and as we have ‘the seven natural notes in 
music which the world has been, and will be for ever edified 
with, so must the architect study the rules and the few forms 
in architecture which are given him, study long and per- 
sistently, until he wins. He may begin with an idea which, in 
the systematic balance of judgment, will revise itself into one 
totally different from the one he started with ; but it has under- 
gone the tribunal of experienced thought, and he has worked 
and won. 

No indolent man should attempt to be an architect. No 
man ought to be allowed to exist who will not study because he 
imagines himself a natural born genius. He is dangerous to 
the community. It is trained thought that makes the accom- 
plished, scholarly architect; and, had we more of such, the 
community would not be so often paralysed with absurdities. 

The more intricate, the more expensive ; and as we have to 


a 


* An address by Mr. Walter Dickson, delivered before the Depart- 
ment of Architecture in Brooklyn Institute. ; 


go so far out of our way to produce the so-called novelties, nine 
times out of ten being contradictory, they have to be braced 
and supported by hidden accessories, appliances and super- 
fluous ornament, to maintain them, until the design becomes 
distorted, and a distortion in architectural composition is as 
void of satisfactory elucidation as would be the devising of a 
batch of falsehoods to establish a lie for the truth. 

Architecture depends more upon reason than upon the 
imagination, We do not mean to do injustice to novel devices 
which admit of straightforward applications ; there are some 
such deserving of admiration. Neither do we expect the ancient 
temples to be the examples and patterns for our modern build- 
ings, They were one storey; we build a dozen storeys. And 
yet the elements of proportion, symmetry of lines and identity 
of oot are the same, and applicable in these edifices of 
to-day. 

The principles upon which their artistic value is based have 
not changed since Phidias lived. We try very hard to get: 
away from them, but the groundwork of the orders of archi- 
tecture is the rule of proportion, and we can no more design 
without its directing influence than we can build without a 
measure. To be sure, two thousand years and more have de- 
veloped man’s resources, his mode of living ; means of travel 
and traffic have by invention changed, and the great obstacles 
in spanning space and distances and overcoming heights have 
vanished, and he stands to-day more of a scientific construc- 
tionist than an artistic one, principally because of this being the: 
age of iron, and that metal having a universal use. The use of 
materials in structural beauty is entirely governed by the work 
they have to perform. Each has its stamped efficiency and 
appropriateness, to be used discriminately. If the interior of a 
building is to be characterised as a stone one, all the rules and 
calculations as to strength should be for stone. ie 

The very moment, by the use of any other material, you 
relieve an arch or lintel beyond its natural ability to carry the 
weight or strain imposed, you make your cesign a falsity, and 
steal from something else that strength and stability that it is 
known your material does not possess, Either one material or 
the other must have the prominence. One must not belie the 
other, that is, if the design is to be a truthful one, 

Iron construction has a utility of its own ; as such, it deserves 
a place in structural work. We accept it gladly, and for all it 
is worth, but we must not forget that it is iron, that it expands. 
and contracts, and that, united with stone to share and share 
alike in strain and pressure with it, it is, in all the nice bearings 
of an architectural composition, a dangerous partner. This 
combination of iron and stone is incongruous. It is a linking 
of two of the noblest materials given us. When we turn to the 
granite sculptures at ancient Thebes and the beautiful wrought 
marbles of Greece, we feel the glory of stonework departing 
when it has to surrender its ride of strength and beauty to 
act in a subordinate, second-fiddle part to a metal unexcelled 
in many qualities, but which as a work of art can never occupy 
the place of stone. 

When stone has so far traded its art character for a problem 
in engineering, it resolves itself into a piece of iron construction 
with stone veneer. Whena greater space and light are wanted 
than stone will afford, adopt iron. Use it honestly, so we 
know at sight the part it performs, and treat it as architectural 
ironwork. 

The frailties and impending doubts shadowing many of our 
buildings must be painful to those who have hazarded their 
reputation by stultifying themselves in this deceptive practice.. 
It may not be as thin as paint, but it is about the same idea. 
as making wire look like granite and sheet-iron resemble oak. 
It is proverbial to paint wood to imitate stone, but we scarcely 
ever heard of stone being painted to imitate wood. It is 
degrading to such a noble material to have its long-time record’ 
tampered with. 

The false things in architecture are becoming so common 
that we have long since begun to accept them because we could 
not abolish them Take galvanised iron, for instance. What 
is there in this great world that cannot be made of sheet-iron > 
Or, rather, what is there that is not? There is hardly anything 
in our practice which so constantly appeals to the ludicrous,. 
and which is so fearfully silly as the way sheet-iron is used. 
The numberless corner turrets and bow windows which spring: 
forth on all kinds of building, of sheet-iron, in imitation of stone,. 
of course, many of them having no substantial or even an: 
attempted support, almost makes one tremble at the audacity 
of the designer who would dare to stick such bird-cage boxes in- 
such places. Of all the excrescences which disgrace our build- 
ings, these false and absurd turrets are to be most condemned. 
They belong clearly to the sheet-iron style, and are met every- 
where. . 

Many years ago the people were so fond of Classic architec-. 
ture that not only did they place a Grecian portico in front of 
every court-house and town-hall, no matter what shape or 
character the body of the building was, but they, after awhile,. 
adopted them for their dwellings, and the country was full of 
them. Now every building must have a-tower, turret o# ewpola. 
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—even the barns, stables and henneries. In fact, everything 
guns to towers. ‘They are expected in every design. 

Perhaps the most common falsity in our buildings is that of 

cornices. How rarely, even in very expensive buildings, do we 
Gind stone cornices. They require strong supporting walls, and 
have to be so large and heavy as to more than balance on the 
walls. Possibly if there is anything extenuating in the use of 
iron, it may be in the use of this light material for this purpose, 
which being the surmounting mouldings, have little to perform 
in the construction of the building. 
_ (If ironis the most useful material in construction, terra-cotta 
is its co-assistant. Here we know the weakness of a material 
which can be moulded only in short lengths, which is better 
calculated for decoration than for strength, and whicb, if used 
in connection with iron and brick, would make a combination 
less objectionable every way than with stone, At the same 
time what is more deplorable and painful to the well-trained 
eye than to see lintels which are supposed to carry great loads, 
full of joints, and in the majority of cases these pieces uneven, 
out of line, and almost topsy-turvey ? Where there are so many 
joints there is greater chance for expansion, ’tis true, but less 
protection against the inroads of water, and water is the 
greatest enemy we have to contend with in the lasting qualities 
of our buildings. - 

A stone coping, as we are apt to get it, unless shaped to shed 
the water from the brick, is the ruination of more walls and 
chimneys than any other covering we use for that purpose. I 
never look at the mason pointing up crumbling fire walls and 
chimneys, but that I think of the ignorance or carelessness of 
those who omitted to cut upon the copings a single water 
drip, which would have saved the wall, remedying the defect 
by obviating the cause, 

A few old buildings are met with which may be taken for 
brick ones, but when torn down proved to have been strong 
wood framework, faced with brick. The reason for this con- 
struction may have been for greater warmth, or that wood was 
more abundant than brick. However, buildings are being con- 
structed now, where the framework is of iron, which carry the 
floor loads only, leaving the walls nothing to carry but their 
own superincumbent weight. So long as the exterior is pro- 
portionately designed with regard to strength of the material 
composing it, we are not supposed to find fault with the inside 
iron framework which supports its floors. 

Where, as we have stated before, the question is one of 
strength, not interfering with the adaptation of the material or 
the art composition, it becomes more of a question for the 
engineer than the architect. 

The freedom with which iron columns and stone piers are 
thrown together is {terrible to behold. We were looking at 
such a building but a few days since, which to us seemed 
racking with pain. There were even two iron mullions intro- 
duced to aid in supporting a large semicircular arch, and the 
building itself, with its great piers, standing on iron stilts—for 
such the thin iron columns below appeared to be. Supporting 
arches themselves with mullions are not uncommon, we regret 
to say, and is the worst kind of practice, 

Another very absurd thing, and quite prevalent, is the over- 
whelmirg desire to manufacture supports for columniations, 
pedimented projections and such like massive additions to the 
facade of a building, from the upper storeys, projected to stand 
out boldly, having no other office to perform than in a mean- 
ingless way break up the upper plainness of the front, and 
resting on carved trusses or corbels. A costly appendage to 
construct, it ranks in absurdity with the bird-cage turret 
hitched to the building without reasonable support. 

Whatever the character of the device or the features aimed 
at in designing a building, the support is the first thing to be 
considered, and no column should ever be admitted in a design, 
being a support itself, without solid, substantial founding from 
the very ground beneath. Everything in a building has its 
uses. When you wish to support something and use a column, 
you use it because you want it for a support; that is why you 
use it. Now, if you project a lot of detached columns and 
entablatures from a building, with nothing at all for them to 
support, you show a meaningless study, which is absolutely 
absurd. As we said, the design depending greatly upon reason, 

analyses will soon show the weakness of any departure from 
accepted principles. No truer precepts were ever taught than 
to keep solid over solid, void over void. There can be no 
thoroughly well-constructed building where this old axiom has 
been disregarded. 

Architecture is no longer a study for a few. Persons living 
in large cities, who are constantly seeing buildings erected, 
can hardly help studying by comparison. ‘The daily criticisms 
impress themselves, and we find the builder and the layman 
and the Polytechnic student entering into the discussion of 
the design and construction of any edifice which rears itself 
with a zeal strengthened by an acquaintance with good 
authorities and periodicals, which are the healthful and 
purifying influences that exalt the profession. No doubt but 
that the demand for light and space is imperative, and there 


may be remote cases where strained measures are to be resorted 
to, but if all that is natural, and allows of good honest reason- 
ing, pervades our architectural efforts, we cannot go far wrong. 
Where our first impressions of a building are so undecided that 
we cannot explain where the fault lies, the presumption is a 
lack of unity or consistency. There is a delightful grace and 
repose in the productions of scholarly work. It deals in those 
simple methods which bring strong results. It is neither 
deterred by the speculative mania, which is the curse of good 
practice, nor partakes of the glaring bizarre of bad practice. 
The poets, in their flights of fancy, very prettily christened true 
architecture “frozen music.” Where there is a graceful fitness 
of the beautiful with the useful, the imagination draws inspira- 
tion from it. The silent majesty of a grand edifice seems to 
beam with a real intelligence. There is melody in its dignified 
columns, entablatures and gracefully curved arches, with the 
lights and shadows of projection scintillating over lines of 
mouldings and weaving in artistic carvings, charming us with 
their pathos and power. It is because of its truthfulness that it 
thus appeals to our senses. Tricks may be admired for their 
ingenuity, but are not upon the plane by which good and true 
men or their works are measured ; so in conclusion we know 
of no better, simpler exemplification of our subject than the old 
Latin maxim for men or their works, Lsto quod esse viderts. 
Be what you seem to be. 


THE USE OF CLOISONNE.* 


ee decorative art described as cloisonné has been so lost 

sight of in modern times that, except for the works of art 
brought from the East, it might be considered as practically 
non-existent. Even at the present day the word cloisonné gives 
no idea at all to the majority, and to the greater part of those 
who have some idea of what it is, it recalls to mind only the 
vases of China and Japan. It is, therefore, somewhat sur- 
prising to find that it is one of the very oldest forms of art, and 
that it has no unimportant and local history, but has been 
widely spread, and has, moreover, given rise to or greatly in- 
fluenced other arts more important than itself. 

To trace its history I shall have to make a wide though 
necessarily brief review, but I shall do so from the standpoint 
of an artist and craftsman, and not as an archeologist, and with 
the view of showing what place cloisonné has held as an art in 
bygone days and how it can be used now. But before tracing 
its history it may be well to make clear the exact nature of the 
work. The French name “cloisonné,” meaning ‘enclosed 
work,” gives at once the idea of its leading characteristic, which 
is the use of a dividing line, edge or cloison. This cloison 
forms a cell in which coloured material is held, and its surface 
forms a neutral line between the various colours. This edge 
may evidently be produced in several ways. Thus a ribbon of 
metal may be bent and soldered down to a ground, which gives 
a cloisonné proper ; if, instead of a ribbon, an ordinary round 
wire be used we get a filigree, or enamelled filigree if enamel 
is introduced. Again, a surface of material such as metal, 
stone, wood, &c. may be dug into, and the ground cut away, 
leaving the edges standing. This gives a champlevé. The 
cloisonné gives as result fine even lines and a delicate effect ; 
the champlevé strong variable lines anda rich effect.. In thin, 
ductile or plastic material hollows and edges may be formed by 
depressing and elevating the surface, the hollows being after- 
wards enamelled ; or moulds may be made with cells prepared 
to receive colour filling. In the case of earthenware, fillets of 
clay can be attached to the ground, and enamel floated between 
the lines. 

These various ways of forming an inlay with dividing lines 
to fields of colour may be all classed under the system of 
cloisonnage. Other forms of inlay approach very closely to this 
work, as intagliatura, niello, intarsia, damascening and boule 
work. And the decorative effect of the cloison has often been 
copied in enamelled earthenware and painting. Into the spaces 
so formed colour is introduced, and this in a variety of ways. 
The oldest form is the insertion of pieces of fine stone, &c., cut 
to shape, and inlaid or enchassé ; coloured cements and 
encaustics were also used at an early date; and lastly, long 
after the system of cloisonnage had been established—probably 
over a thousand years after—vitreous enamel was used as a 
filling. The use of enamel, then, is far from being indispensable 
to produce a cloisonné, and cloisonné-enamel is only one 
section of the art, as vitreous mosaic is of mosaic. The artistic 
effect produced by any of these methods is essentially decora- 
tive. It yields a flat and coloured surface, with the colours 
divided by lines of some metallic or neutral material: and this 
division and blending of the colours is so eminently beautiful 
that it has influenced design in other arts to a remarkable 
extent. 


* A paper by Mr. Clement Heaton, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. 
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It is natural that personal adornments, and the embellish- 
ments of arms and implements, should have been the first things 
to which civilised people have turned their attention ; and it 
seems that the blending of precious metals with colour, in the 
form of champlevé or cloisonné, has been one of the earliest 
products in art; and this, as the most precious work known to 
the possessors, has afterwards been copied in other materials, 
and has influenced early forms of both painting and architec- 
tural ornament. We must, therefore, clearly distinguish 
between cloisonné as limited to jewellery and as applied to 
decoration, either in the form of inlay, or the system of design 
based upon it. e 

Some few years ago a piece of Damascus enamelled work 
suggested to me that cloisonné would form a beautiful medium 
for the decoration of walls, and since that time I have worked 
out a system of cloisonnage for this purpose, and have lately 
been able to trace the use of it for decoration in ancient times 
as I will describe. The atmospheric condition of modern life 
in England, especially in towns, demands the use of a decora- 
tion of a permanent character, and the system of cloisonnage, 
of all materials for decoration, affords that sense of unity of 
effect so necessary in decoration, as its structure, while fully in 
evidence, enhances and assists the beauty of the work and does 
not detract from it. The division of colours bya line of neutral 
material, especially when of metal, is of the greatest artistic 
value, and blends and separates them at the same time ; thus 
the contrast between the curved sinuous line and the field of 
colour is most agreeable. The use made of it by the Greeks, and 
in the Persian friezes in the Louvre is evidence enough of this. 

1 have been working on cloisonné, and using an encaustic 
filling. The cloisons are usually about a quarter of an inch 
deep, and are soldered on to a metal ground, and the encaustic, 
hardened by the addition of 75 per cent. or more of marble- 
powder, is pressed into the cells, and compressed into a hard 
mass, and finally polished down. Plates as large as 8 feet by 
3 feet can be made by this method, and any degree of fineness 
or vigour arrived at. Plates can be placed side by side, and so 
any extent of surface covered. The colour is given by the 
addition of pigments, which permeate the mass of encaustic 
while being made, But where encaustic is not suitable, other 
means of arriving at the result may be adopted; and with 
enamel, encaustic, glass inlay, cement and béton of coloured 
marbles, a range of materials is at hand to meet the exigencies 
of varying conditions. In some cases the thin even line given 
by the cloison may be an objection, and in that case champlevé 
would be substituted; or parts may be in one and parts in the 
other. As I have already shown, cloisonnage is an art with 
various renderings, and one has to use it with a proper dis- 
crimination of what is fitting for any given occasion. But this 
necessitates a long apprenticeship and much unfruitful experi- 
ment before sufficient experience has been yained, and advance 
has only been made by meeting a long succession of difficulties. 


History of Cloisonnage.—Egypt. 

The history of cloisonnage begins on the banks of the Nile 
in the dim light of Egyptian civilisation. When Athens and 
Rome were yet unbuilt the arts of working in metal were 
known in the land of the Pharaohs, and thirty centuries before 
our era cloisonné jewellery appears to have been already per- 
fected, and its use was continued through several dynasties. 
A statue in wood, found at Memphis, and said to date 3426 BC, 
has the eyes laid in hard material and bronze lines, The 
mummy-case of King An-Antef in the British Museum is 
similarly treated. 

Cloisonnage among the Egyptians was made not only in 

gold but in bronze, stone, porcelain, wood and ivory. The 
mere enumeration of the materials used shows that it held no 
isolated place in their art. It entered indeed into the decora- 
tion of many kinds of work, and must have been held in the 
highest esteem, The proof of this is found in the fact that it 
held the place of honour in the adornment of the dead. No- 
where were the dead so profoundly reverenced as in Egypt, 
where it was a current belief that the eternal existence of the 
soul, which so much occupied their thoughts, was connected 
with the conservation of the body. The ritual of the dead 
prescribed that certain ornaments should be placed with the 
deceased, and the pectoral was the chief of these. These 
pectorals remain in great number, and are in the form of hawks 
and other emblems, sometimes in cloisonné of gold, but mostly 
in champlevé of less costly material ; and these, after remaining 
in the darkness and silence of the tomb while the long roll of 
history was being enacted, are at last exposed to view in our 
collections. The finest of these are at Boulak, where that found 
on the body of Queen Aah-Hotep, dated 1703 B.C., is one of the 
glories of the collection. Another of great beauty, found in the 
tomb of Rameses II., the oppressor of the Hebrews, is at the 
Louvre, and there is a gold hawk in London. Besides the 
pectorals, bracelets, necklaces, &c., were made in cloisonné, 
and the kings are represented as wearing such. The fine pair 
of bracelets at the British Museum are in gold and lapis lazuli 
and blue-lime cement, with figures modelled in low relief. 


We find cloisonnage also worked in wood and ivory, which 
has been gilt. It was used for spoons, boats and all manner 
of objects. There is a winged figure in Jermyn Street Museum, 
in wood, with inlaid wings. The system was also extended to 
architectural decoration. The great hawks and winged lions 
over the entrances, as at Karnak, are cut out and coloured in a 
way that produces a champlevé, and the vertical coloured lines 
so often found on the cornices are treated in the same way. It 
seems natural to suppose that these hawks, &c., were copied 
from the golden emblems in cloisonné jewellery worn on the 
person. And this the more that, in many examples, we find in 
the mummy-cases at the British Museum scrupulously exact 
imitations in painting of the different kinds of cloisonné jewels 
formerly on the mummy within. The eyes, too, of the painted 
figures are certainly often copied from the inlaid bronze eyes 
found in some examples, and this explains their peculiar draw- 
ing. I mention this particularly, because it is the first instance 
of the influence of cloisonnage on ornamental design, and this 
has occurred again in other times. 

At the British Museum are also found parts of stone columns 
treated as a champlevé, inlaid with coloured porcelain, and two 
capitals are in bronze, which are true champlevés, and have 
been inlaid with blue-lime cement, part of which remains. 
These may have been parts of the light wood and metal archi- 
tecture represented in paintings, and in which the design is just 
that suitable for cloisonnage. It is evident, therefore, that in 
Egyptian art, the oldest art in the world, cloisonnage was deeply 
seated, and I think much of the technique of Egyptian drawing 
will be found to be due to the fact that the artist was thinking 
of inlay, rather than looking directly at nature. The use they 
made of it for capitals and columns is suggestive of what might ~ 
be done again. Mr. Aitchison said the other day, “we espe- 
cially want to give the new materials employed, particularly 
iron, some vigorous stamp of architectural beauty,” and may it 
not be that by returning to the source which has already yielded 
so much, new ideas may yet be gathered, and that the mascu-- 
line vigour of early art may yet have a lesson for us? 


Assyt ta. 

If from the Nile we pass to the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, we find the Assyrians and Chaldeans also making 
use of cloisonnage. Though the absence of tombs deprives us. 
of any such record from actual remains, as in Egypt, inscrip- 
tions supply the void in great measure. It is sad to find these 
recount the ferocious cruelty of the monarchs, as well as their 
magnificence in decoration. We learn how captives were ex-- 
posed before the great bulls and flung into the fosse, eaten by 
dogs, wild beasts and birds of prey, “‘to rejoice the great gods,” 
at the same time that we learn the magnificence and sump— 
tuousness of the palaces. Mr. Charles de Linas, who has 
minutely investigated the history of cloisonné jewellery, cites- 
several inscriptions. It is recorded that in Chaldea statues 
were draped with gold incrusted with precious stones ; and Mr.. 
de Linas considers, as the result of his inquiry, that within the: 
temples were plates of metal or stone, inlaid with figures in 
coloured stones, and that the figures on the exterior in enamelled! 
bricks were copies of this inlaid work, the enamels representing 
the material employed—yellow, the gold; white, silver ; red,. 
cornelian ; blue, lapis lazuli, &c. The drawing of these figures. 
is such as to lead me to think any other origin than that of 
inlay is impossible. The semicircular frieze over an entrance- 
arch at Nineveh is an example of this. ‘The use of gold and: 
precious materials was lavish; and this is the more easy to- 
understand when it is remembered that gold was valued in. 
those early times precisely for its decorative qualities, and was. 
not used for money, and that stores of this metal were extracted: 
from every conquered foe. An inscription (604 B C ) mentions- 
a cupola covered with gold, and a temple enamelled and coversd' 
with gold. Enamel is recorded as having been stored up in: 
the royal treasuries as a precious substance, and it would be- 
interesting to know whence this enamel came. ; 

If, from the inscriptions, we turn to the remains, we find: 
represented in the wail-carvings jewels, dagger-handles and 
other personal objects, and the sacred tree, so designed that 
they could certainly be executed in cloisonne ; and types of 
design, which would be natural for such work, are found’ in 
ornament, whether it be embroidery, painted work or enamelled: 
brick. I cannot but think that here also, as in Egypt, the 
origin of much of the ornament is to be found in cloisonne. 
The records in the inscriptions of the use of metal, ivory and 
precious stones in architectural decoration is quite in accord: 
with existing remains, though of course little metal work has. 
survived destruction. 
MM, Perrot and Chipiez show that wooden columns covered’ 
with metal were used in Assyria, and the volute is mentioned 
as originally being in metal. The only Assyrian columns dis- 
covered show a bulbous form of capital and base in stone, 
evidently copied from a metal original, with raised cloisons as 
the only decoration. Place found remains of wooden shafts 
covered with bronze and gold scales, Furniture was made in 
metal and with great luxury, as in the Book of Esther we read 
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of gold and silver furniture in the palace of the king. The 
bronze thrones, &c., at the British Museum from Van in 
Armenia show numbers of cells made in the bronze for the 
purpose of a colour inlay, and ivory slabs were also let into 
spaces provided. 

The stone pavement slabs under the entrance arches, which 
were of great size, were really a champlevé in stone. Three of 
these are in the Assyrian basement room. An examination of 
them shows the surface to have been cut away to receive a 
colour-filling, part of which still remains. M. Perrot considers 
the design of these more judicious and better conformed to the 
rules of artthan the Roman mosaic. They are suggestive of 
the beautiful use which could be made of cloisonné for pave- 
ments at the present day. Two slabs were made in this way 
for St. Mary’s, Stamford. Curved lines and the spiral pre- 
dominate, and here, as well as in the painted work and 
enamelled bricks, I infer, has been derived from metal work. 

I have now only to mention* the beautiful ivories from Nim- 
roud, These were found in great numbers and often repeated, 
and must have formed part of the decoration of the halls. 
Part of these come from Phoenicia, and they are of the greatest 
interest in connection with our subject, because they are evi- 
dently a continuation of the Egyptian tradition, and are of 
champlevé in association with relief. The spaces cut out have 
been filled in with lapis lazuli and other colours, and parts gilt, 
and the design is such as to suggest that they are derived from 
metallic work. I shall refer to these again in speaking of 
Pheenicia. But before passing westwards to Phcenicia it will 
be better to continue the history in the East down to our own 
times, as Oriental art has really continued much on its original 
lines, and has never lost sight of the true principles of poly- 
chromatic decoration. The East has been therefore a sort of 
reservoir of influence for Western art, which has again and 
again received a renewal of principles of decoration therefrom. 


Persia and the East to Our Own Day. 


After the overthrow of the Assyrians the Persians kept up 
the traditions of enamelling on bricks, and it is to them we owe 
the grand series of works in low relief and enamel from the 
palaces of Darius and Artaxerxes Mnemon at Susa, now in the 
Louvre. One of these friezes is 12 yards long by 11 feet high, 
in perfect preservation, with a procession of archers in profile, 
and bands of ornament. Another is a frieze of lions, with 
ornament above and below. Mr. Aitchison says of these that 
“they have not only enlarged the minds of every visitor in the 
Louvre, and have given an almost unique lesson in monumental 
colouring, but have also given an impetus to that beautiful 
branch of art, enamelled pottery. All the roofs of last year’s 
exhibition at Paris were resplendent with colour, wholly due to 
the exhibition of these enamelled friezes.” Their effect is 
indeed of striking beauty, a harmony of soft blues, greens and 
yellows, with a little white and dark brown. ‘The whole treat- 
ment is that of a cloisonné, the outlines being fillets of clay, 
separating the enamel and reflecting lines of light. Cloisonné 
jewellery was in use in the third and fourth centuries A.D. in the 
neighbourhood of Perim, and appears to have been a survival 
of the Assyrian tradition. In any case, the Grzeco-Bactrian 
armlet at South Kensington shows the use of gryphons very 
similar to the old Assyrian type of winged figure. At the 
present day a beautiful form of cloisonné is used for belts and 
horse trappings in Northern Persia, silver cloisons set with 
turquoise. In modern Persia champlevé enamel has been in 
use, and in the tilework, as at Ispahan, the principle of 
cloisonnage is strongly marked. 


India. 


In Indian art cloisonnage is fully in evidence. We find 
enamels of Jeypore of both cloisonné and champlevé, and the 
lac-inlaid brasswork from Moradabad is a champlevé of a most 
beautiful kind. Jewellery is made of enamelled champlevé, and 
bowls and other large objects are also made in it at Kangra 
and Cashmere. A specially beautiful association of gold and 
enamel is made at Pertubghur for jewellery, saw-pierced gold 
plate being embedded on the clearest possible copper-green 
enamel. This system seems to have been copied in Venice. 
The Guthrie collection at the Indian Museum shows a series of 
examples of jade inlaid with gold and jewels. The work in 
copper and bronze shows the extensive use of the raised edge, 
and the same principle is carried into the architectural orna- 
ment. The resemblance between this and the Ionic Greek 
work is startling, and examination shows it is due to the prin- 
ciple being the same, while the design is different, the system 
in both being the use of a raised edge and concave surfaces. 
The Jeypore folio of architectural ornament fully illustrates this, 
and actual examples in the entrance court, especially the facade 
of a house from Bulandzhaha. Here we find also the use of 
pierced stone lattice work, which is so characteristic, In 
Burmah the cloisonné principle is predominant, and the two 
cones from the palace show the actual use of cloisonné and 
gems. But the principle is so coarsely applied that it is of 
little further interest. 


China. 

Passing to China, we find the principle has been introduced,. 
and has struck deep root. It was perhaps imported with: 
Buddhism from India, as cloisonné vessels were reserved for 
sacred uses. It was at its greatest development there aboat 
1450, after which period it was somewhat neglected, but again: 
came into favour under the Tai-thsing dynasty. The works of 
this period are paler than the earlier ones. It is said that one 
of the Emperors worked at it himself, as Louis XVI. did at 
lockmaking. It was then entirely neglected, and was revived, 
through European demand, of late years, the traditions never 
having been quite lost. 

Fapan. 


The Japanese received their tradition of cloisonné enamel 
through the Corea. While in India the tendency is to cham- 
plevé, in China and Japan it is as much towards cloisonné. 
The oldest Japanese works are decorative and vigorous im 
character, dark in colour, with green predominating. The 
cloisons are well marked, and the forms such as naturally arise 
in the bending of the metal lines. Their modern work has 
been carried to a perfection which I do not think possible to 
be surpassed, and which, from a technical point of view, puts 
every other production of this work in the background. The 
delicacy is microscopic, and the mastery over the technique of: 
the enamel really wonderful, but still we prefer the older works, 
and feel that the Japanese are losing the true value of the- 
material, and, like the Limoges enamellers, seeking to make a 
purely decorative and ornamental art a vehicle of representa— 
tion for which it is not fitted. On the other hand, they have- 
worked out schemes of soft and neutral colouring which show 
what possibilities are latent in the system for modern use. The 
latest developments are the use of aventurine, and a scheme of 
design on a blue-black background, which is one of the loveliest 
forms I have yet seen. This constitutes the present-day de-- 
velopment of traditions which commenced in Egypt nearly 
fifty centuries ago, and which have been in use ever since. 
The little Japanese we lately saw at work in London is a 
modern representation of the ‘ancient worker on the Nile 
whose ashes have long mingled with the desert earth, but whose- 
works yet remain. 

Returning West, to pick up the thread where we left it at= 
Assyria, we find the Phcenicians on the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. They were allied with the Chaldeo-Assyrians by origin, 
and, as the great commercial es¢repreneurs of the day, were in 
constant communication with neighbouring peoples, and copied 
their art and that of Egypt, and spread these mingled traditions- 
in, the West in the course of their trading. One of their 
centres, Cyprus, was the meeting-place of many currents, and: 
here we find the art of Greece in contact with Eastern art.. 
De Cesnola has here found a cloisonné bracelet, and enamelled 
filigree brooches of Phcenician work. This bracelet is in the 
Egyptian style, but with an Assyrian element introduced. This 
one piece is sufficient to show that they made cloisonné, and 
the ivories found at Nimroud, as I have already said, suggest - 
by internal evidence that they were designed on the lines sug- 
gested by the metal cloisons. The Phcenician stone capitals 
found at Cyprus, and illustrated by Perrot and Chipiez, have 
motives borrowed from this ivory work, showing how stone 
forms were borrowed from the champlevé, and again a very 
early type of Ionic capital, illustrated in the same work, shows , 
a transition from these Cypriote capitals, so that it would seem 
as if the Ionic capital is based through this medium on the 
cloisonné jewellery. <A parallel case is the sarcophagus found 
by De Cesnola, which shows a form of antefizl ornament 
halfway between the ivory champlevé and the later Greek form, 


(To be continued.) 


Sassanian Architecture. 

S1r,—Having by an accident (for which I have already. 
expressed my regret) consulted Flandin and Coste’s ‘Perse 
moderne” instead of Coste’s “Monuments de la Perse,” I’ 
naturally failed to find Mr. Travis’s reference, and therefore 
being unable to follow him, I added a postscript to my letter of 
March 6, stating that plate 33 in “ Perse moderne” represented 
two streets in Teheran, and suggested there wassomeerror. As 
I mentioned the work I had consulted, viz. “ Perse moderne,” 
it was not a contradiction of Mr. Travis’s reference, nor was 
there any lack of courtesy. Mr. Travis’s accusation, therefore, 
that I “rudely contradicted” him, is without foundation. 

Mr. Travis will excuse me, but in his letter published in 
your issue of January 2 he did originally refer to Flandin and 
Coste, and gave some marvellous dimensions, which were not™ 
flying in the air, I suppose, and therefore must have been taken: 
from their work, though, as quoted by Mr, Travis, they were- 
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inaccurate, as he apparently thought a French métre was equal 
to 5 feet. 

My reference to Fergusson in March 30 does not use the 
word portico. I referred to the ephemeral construction of the 
kiosks (or pavilions if he likes the word better). 

Mr. Travis’s last suggestion is perhaps more absurd than 
any he has yet put forward. “May not the portico,” he says, 
‘have had two or three storeys of columns, and so easily have 
attained the excessive height named?” He then continues, 
“ The Persians of old were fond of many-storeyed buildings, as 
we know from the descriptions and the remains of their obser- 
vatories and temple-towers on the Tigris ;” but the Persians of 
old never built any observatories on the Tigris, they were built 
by the Assyrians. And, again, those towers or temples were 
built in solid earth, and in terraces set back one behind the 
other. Does Mr, Travis mean that his portico was in three 
storeys, each set back like the Tigris observatories? if so, with 
their different nature of construction, they would have looked 
like the grand-stand of a racecourse, barring the marble. 

If Tabari exaggerated the height of the columns he may 
bave mistaken the material: there is no trace of marble in 
the building or in its ruins, but on this subject Mr. Travis has 
some more interesting information. He tells us that his 
authority for the marble is Professor Rawlinson, who quotes 
from “ Tabari, an Arab who saw them.” Later on Mr. Travis 
says, “ Though it” (the Sassanian portico at Ctesiphon) “ has 
disappeared like nearly all the rest of this palace, it was seen 
by the Saracens on entering the city, and being something 
quite new to them at that time, so astonished them that they 
described it accordingly.” Here, then, Mr. Travis goes behind 
Professor Rawlinson and says the Saracens wrote the account. 
Who is right? and will Mr. Travis give his authority for this 
bit of history ? 

And now as regards the Saracenic palace at Persepolis, I 
asked for a reference, stating that, so far as I knew, Persepolis 
was abandoned entirely after the destruction of the Persian 
empire by Alexander the Great. Here Mr. Travis refers me to 
“‘Texier, plate 119—Palace de Feth-ali-Chah”; but if Mr. 
Travis had known anything of his subject he would have 
recognised at once in this palace the Tchekel Soutoun, published 
in his favourite authority, Coste’s ‘‘ Monuments modernes de la 
Perse,” plates xli. and xlii—the principal palace at Ispahan, 
built by Sultan Hussein about the middle of last century, and 
not at Persepolis at all. The word Persepolis at the top of the 
page refers to the other illustration on the page, and is ex- 
plained in the text, being the ruins of one of the palaces there. 

I quite understood the drift of Mr. Travis’s argument when 
he spoke of high mountains and fogs and frequent rains, but it 
does not necessarily follow that they adopted the high-pitched 
roof, What fogs have to do with that feature I know not; if it 
is a palliative perhaps Mr Travis will memorialise the London 
County Council on the subject. 

With reference to Mr. Travis’s explanation of the real mean- 
ing of the word “moderne” ; Flandin and Coste’s first work, in 
four volumes, with text, treated only of old Persian and Sas- 
sanian work, which they called ‘‘ Perse ancienue.” Subse- 
quently a sixth volume was published, before 1854, with drawings 
by Flandin, illustrating the buildings of the Persian Saracenic 
style, which, to distinguish it from the other, they called “ Perse 
moderne.” Later on Coste brings out, in 1865 (after Flandin’s 
death I believe), a new work, in the preface to which, curiously 
enough, he does not refer to “ Perse moderne,” but at the same 
time desires to link his new work with the original work, “‘ Perse 
ancienne.” He was obliged to give another title as “Perse 
moderne” had been appropriated, and therefore called it 
‘* Monuments modernes de la Perse,” and this is, as far as 
I can make out, the real reason for the word ‘ modernes.” 
Mr. Travis thinks otherwise, and, desirous of obtaining a 
fictitious age for his references (which at first he counted 
by ‘‘some hundreds of years,” and in his last letter dropped 
to generations), and anxious, as he says, ‘‘to insure (szc) some 
of your readers from thinking the Saracenic portico illustrated 
in page 33, and which was in question, was modern in the 


English sense of the word,” he merely remarked, after giving 


the full title of the word, ‘the French characterising the 
buildings of the Middle Ages modern.” Such a statement, I 
contend, sir, is not only grossly inaccurate, but positively 
ludicrous. But what, after all, is the nature and age of this 
building which he selects and holds up for our admiration 
as one of those which “exist, and to jadge by the beautiful 
details (pure Saracenic) have existed for some hundreds of 
years?” It is shown, he says, in Pascal Coste’s ‘‘ Monuments 
modernes de la Perse,” plate 33. The building there illus- 
trated is called the “ Pavillon des Miroirs,” the looking-glass 
pavilion, because little bits of looking-glass are stuck in patterns 
all over the building, on the wooden posts, on the walls and 
on the ceiling, and this splendid work, with its pure Saracenic 
details, was built by Feth-ali-Chah, who was born 1762 and 
died 1834, the palace dating from the end of last century or 
the beginning of this. This matter I also leave to your 
readers.—I remain, yours faithfully, R. PHENE SPIERS, 
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Hanover Chapel, Regent Street. 
Sir,—The towers of this building are, of course, fine 
features, and we shall all be sorry to miss them if they are to 
be pulled down. But can as much be said of the portico? 
With all due deference to the late Professor Cockerell it has 
always seemed to me that it was an unhappy thing. The 
plinths of the columns are in the gutter of a busy street. I 
venture to think that the portal of a house of prayer ought not to 
be exposed to all the ‘‘immondicities” of that position, And 
then the portico gives shelter to a class whom we in London 
agree not to recognise. Surely for the position the portico was 
a mistake ?—Yours faithfully, 
April 6, 1891. A.R.I.B.A. 


The Design of Structures. 


S1r,—My attention has been called to a paragraph in your 
issue of the 3rd inst. noticing my recent book on “ The Design 
of Structures.” The concluding portion of the paragraph gave 
me considerable surprise, inasmuch as I have no personal 
interest whatever in any patent or system referred to in my 
work, and the thought of advertising never occurred to me. If 
all the patents mentioned are not described zx erzenso, it is for 
want of room, not because they are destitute of merit. In a 
future edition this may be overcome. I should take it as a 
favour if you will kindly insert a short notice in your next issue 
embodying this explanation.—Yours faithfully, 

Prestwich: April 7, 1891. SAM, ANGLIN. 

[Mr. Anglin’s letter may appear satisfactory to himself, but 
it does not explain the disproportion of his notices, or why one 
invention alone should be described at great length, while only 
the titles of others of the same class are given.—ED. | 


CHURCH BUILDING AND RESTORATION. 


Brecon.—The new mission chapel at Glyntarrell (St. 
Illtyd), near Brecon, to be opened on the foth, is a small 
edifice of strictly Church character. The length is 51 feet and 
the width 19 feet 6 inches. The style of architecture is of the 
simple Lancet character, similar to what prevailed in the early 
part of the thirteenth century. The chapel is built of the fine 
hard local stone, without any mixture of Bath or soft stone. 
The nave is lighted by two two-light windows on either side 
and a lancet in the west end. The chancel has two lancets on 
each side and three in the east end. The entrance is on the 
south side, near the west end. A small vestry is formed by 
means of a low screen. The nave is fitted with chairs on 
floors of wood-blocks. The altar-table, choir seats, prayer- 
desk, chancel screen and pulpit are all of oak. There is an 
oak altar-rail on iron standards. The font is placed near the 
entrance at the west end of the church, The architect of the 
building is Mr. F. R. Kempson, of Llandaff. 


GENERAL, . 

The Exhibition of the Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts wil 
close on Monday, the 13th inst. 

Mr. James Owen, wr.A, died in Dublin on Tuesday, in 
his sixty-ninth year. Hewas the successor of his father Jacob 
Owen as architect to the Irish Board of Works, and held the 
post for thirty years. Mr. Owen was one of the members of 
the Hibernian Academy. 

The Family ofthelate Mr. Davies, M P. for Cardigan, have 
offered to give 1,000/. for a reading-room at Barry for the use of 
the dock and railway men. 

The Widiand Railway Company have subscribed 5,coo/, 
towards the rebuilding of the Derby Infirmary. 

St. Chaa’s Church, Wybunbury, is to be closed, and in its 
place a new church will be erected at an outlay of 5,500/. 

Wr. Wm. Quarrier has this week received another gift of 
1,500/, for the building of an additional cottage-home for 
orphans. : 

A Bazaar has been held in Dundee in aid of the building 
fund for the erection of a convent, house of mercy and orphan- 
age inthe city. The total drawings amounted to 1,176/. 85. Id. 

Professor Corfield has been elected an honorary member 
of the Imperial Society of Medicine of Constantinople. 

IMr. G. © Awdry, of Westminster, has prepared plans for 
the, restoration of Bishop’s Sutton Church, an old Norman 
edifice. 

Nir, Willlam H. Thorp, Leeds, has prepared sketch-plans 
for the proposed convalescent home at Meanwood, which have 
been approved of and the contract drawings ordered to be 
prepared. The cost will be about 6,000/. 

Mr. James McKie, of Mortlake, has been proposed as 
resident engineer forjthe new sewerage works at York, at a salary 
of 3252. for the first year and 35c/. afterwards. 

The Pontefract Board of Guardians has rejected plans 
prepared by the Local Government Board for the extension of 
the workhouse, and sent to the Board plans of their own pre- 
pared by Mr. J. H. Greaves, architect, 
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THE WEEK. 


KerLey HAtsweEtie, who died in Paris on Saturday, was 
among the most versatile artists of our time. He could do 
so many sorts of work that people with the national belief 
in specialists were disposed to undervalue his landscapes as 
they were the work of a figure-painter, and his figure pieces 
because they were produced by a landscapist. His reputa- 
tion may be said to have started with his drawings on wood. 
‘He illustrated stories in weekly publications as well as 
books. The illustrations for the “Shakespeare ” of Messrs. 
(CHAMBERS were among the best of their class. Although 
born in Surrey, Mr. HatsweE.ie belonged to a Scottish 
family, and his early works as a painter were exhibited in 
the Edinburgh Academy. ‘For a time he lived in Italy, and 
produced many scenes from peasant life in that country 
which were shown in the Royal Academy and other ex- 
hibitions. Subsequently he might be said to have devoted 
himself to landscape, and his manner was easily recog- 
nisable. He was as successful with Scottish moors, lochs 
and mountains as with English river scenes which were 
lighted up by sunshine. The view of Christ Church, 
Hampshire, which is in the exhibition of the Royal Institute, 
is one of his characteristic works. But it must be said that 
he always tried to avoid an appearance of repetition by 
introducing variations of effects, and if one year he ex- 
hibited a brilliant scene, in the following year one that was 
gloomy was likely to take its place. KEELEY HALSWELLE 
was not one of the plodding artists who keep to one track, 
and in consequence he was considered sometimes, and most 
unfairly, to be superficial, if clever, and more scenic than 
sound in his treatment. 


In the competition for the new baths at Haley Hill, 
Halifax, Messrs. Horsratt & WitiiaMs, of Halifax, were 
successful. Their design is estimated to cost 5,o00/. to 
carry out; the style is Renaissance. Mr. RAYMOND BERRY 
obtained the second prize, and Messrs. Urney & Gray 
third prize. Fourteen designs were submitted. The award 
of Mr. R. A. BrRYDEN in the competition for workmen’s 
dwellings on the “Bell o’ the Brae,” High Street, Glasgow, 
has been adopted by the Corporation. Messrs. BARCLAY, 
of Glasgow, have secured the first premium, and Mr. 
Henry Ross, of Accrington, the second. Block plans 
by the City Surveyor of Glasgow and Mr. J. J. BuRNET 
for workmen’s dwellings in Graeme Street, Glasgow, have 
been considered by the Glasgow Corporation, but it was 
resolved ‘‘that neither of the block plans be adopted, but 
that the ground be exposed to public sale at 205. per square 
yard,” subject to conditions about the character of the 
dwellings to be erected on the site. Another Northern 
competition, for the free library at Brechin, which is to be 
erected by an anonymous donor, has been decided. The 
design by Mr. J. McLetian Farr ey, of Edinburgh, has 
gained approval. Mr. J. Jounson, of London, was 
awarded the second premium. 


THE main drainage system of London was supposed to 
be adequate to the requirements of many years to come, 
but the growth of the metropolis makes additional con- 
duits a necessity. A report on the subject has been 
prepared by Sir Benjamin Baker and the engineer to the 
‘County Council, which has secured the approval of the 
Main Drainage Committee, and was recommended for the 
approval of the Council on Tuesday. It was said the addi- 
tions are so urgent that there ought to be no delay in acting 
upon them. The estimated cost of the works as far as 
can be judged without detailed plans will be 2,220,000/, 
which sum is made up as follows :—New outfall sewer, Old 
Ford to Barking, 620,000/.; new intercepting sewer, Pad- 
dington to Old Ford, 245,000/.; separation of Isle of Dogs 
and Hackney branches, including pumping engines, 
55,000/.; total for works on the north side of the Thames, 
920,000/. New low-level sewer and branches, from Dept- 
ford ‘to Crossness, 427,000/,; new high-level gravitation 


ings at Crossness, 89,000/.; total for works on the south 
side of the Thames, 1,300,000/. To this must be added 
the expense of bringing the whole or part of the sewage 
nearer to the sea, ‘The recommendation was adopted with 
the addition of the following addendum :—‘‘ That the com- 
mittee be instructed to obtain a further report which shall 
have special reference (a) to the separation of the rainfall 
from the sewage in districts where it is desirable ; (2) the 
better prevention of storm overflows into the Thames and 
Lea; and (c) the better purification of the river.” The 
proposed works are evidence that the utilisation of sewage 
continues to be a delusion, at least as regards the metro- 
polis. The late Sir J. W. BAzALGETTE gave his support to 
a scheme for distributing the sewage over the fields of the 
south of Essex, but as there was no money forthcoming to 
carry out the works he had to look on while the Thames 
was again becoming a common sewer. In spite of the 
manufacture of sewage tablets and the employment ‘ot 
barges to bring stuff seawards, the condition of the river 
becomes worse than ever. The new works will at least 
temporarily put a stop to the floodings in the outer districts 
of the metropolis, but the Thames will suffer. What is 
needed is a scheme that will provide for operations beyond 
Barking and Crossness. 


A RATHER difficult compensation case came before the 
Under-Sheriff of Kent and a jury last week. The South- 
Eastern Railway Company, having resolved to construct a 
branch to Rochester, required the premises occupied bya local 
electric-lighting company, which was formed in 1888. The 
property was held ata rent of 55/. on a sublease, of which only 
twelve and a half years were unexpired. It was admitted 
that although the company charged only 32d. per Board of 
Trade unit, or about half the ordinary charge, the share- 
holders had not received a dividend, but asa sum of 75/. 
remained as profit on the operations of the last quarter of 
1890 the prospects were considered encouraging. A sum 
of 7,500/. had been expended, exclusive of the cost of mains 
and cables, and if a removal became necessary property 
amounting to about 2,500/ only could be taken for re- 
erection ; a loss of about 5,000/. was therefore inevitable. 
The premises which seemed to be the best substitute for 
those in occupation could not be obtained for less than 
300/, a year, and would need an expenditure of 5,600/. 
On the other hand, it was asserted by the witnesses for the 
South-Eastern Company that so costly a substitute was un- 
necessary, as arrangements could be made for obtaining 
premises belonging to the railway company at a moderate 
rent. It was also asserted that as it was necessary to pro- 
vide for the lighting of a larger area, a duplication of the 
machinery could not be avoided if a dividend was to be 
paid. Mr. RypE considered that it would be wise for the 
lighting company to abandon their premises, and estimated 
that they would be placed in a better position for 4,o00/. 
Mr. Vicers, for the plaintiffs, estimated the loss on plant 
at 4,817/.,, and for interruption of business 3,o00/. The 
jury awarded 7,000/.,, which, under the circumstances, is. a 
large sum. 


Tue Paris lampmakers produce so many artistic examples 
of lamps for domestic houses, it is not surprising that gas- 
lighting finds little favour among the majority of the citizens. 
There is no doubt, however, that the number of people who 
use gas is increasing. On December 31, 1890, the Paris 
Gas Company had 233,010 customers on their books, an 
increase of 8,891 beyond those of 1889 and of 20,495 beyond 
those of 1888. It is claimed that since 1856 the number of 
consumers has been doubled. Last year the quantity of gas 
which passed from the works was 307,861,880 cubic metres, | 
but in the’preceding year a still larger quantity was pro- 
duced in consequence of the International Exhibition. It 
is found that the use of gas for cooking is extending in 
Paris, and, in fact, it is admitted that if gas were used for 
lighting alone the shareholders would have to be satisfied 
with smaller dividends. Since the end of 1887 the company 
has supplied 106,987 gas stoves, and it may be assumed 
that many more were obtained from shopkeepers and 
manufacturers. During 1890 the cost of supplying gas to 
Paris was 66,362,163 francs, and the sum paid amounted to 


- sewer, Dulwich to Crossness, 734,000/.; engines and build- | 103,377,096 francs. ne 
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THE BUILDING ACT OF 1774. 


UILDING regulations are of old date in London, but 
the growth of the city made it necessary to introduce 
a new system of control in the beginning of the reign of 
GrorcE III. Twelve years after he came to the throne a 
Building Act was passed, but although it was beneficial, a 
more comprehensive measure received the royal assent two 
years afterwards. That was the Building Act of 1774, which 
prevailed for many years in London, and still has some 
influence in legislation. The Act, being superseded, is now 
less noticed than one of the building laws of Rome. But 
it merits attention, for it reveals something about the liberty 
of subjects and the state of building science at the close 
of the last century. 

So much has been said of late about a strong-handed 
control of all sorts of building by means of architects 
whose names have been duly entered in a strongly-bound 
register, it is well to premise that in the days when King 
GEoRGE ruled, as in our time, the Parliamentary draughts- 
man was unable to discover any constitutional necessity for 
an architect in connection with building. To the legal 
mind the architect is an artist ; and as it would be con- 
sidered useless to ask a body of country gentlemen to pass 
a Bill making sculpture or figure-painting indispensable in a 
building, so, we suppose, the time has not arrived when it 
will be illegal to refrain from making every new house 
beautiful by the aid of an architect. One thing is certain. 
King Grorce and his Ministers were not sufficiently 
advanced to make either art or the conscription compul- 
sory on Englishmen. : 

When we remember the kind of mortals who were 
charged with the administration of the Building Act of 
1774 (and we are afraid the men of our days are not much 
more refined), it is as well they did not insist on the 
adoption of the styles which found favour in their eyes. 
In the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of the City of London 
and the Justices in Quarter Session assembled the powers 
of the Act were vested, and they carried it out with the aid 
of duly appointed surveyors. The standard of art by which 
those men would judge was not exalted, and Parliament 
wisely limited their authority to matters which were not 
difficult. .This will be seen from an abstract of the Act. 

Seven classes or rates of buildings were recognised in 
the clauses. The first consisted of churches, chapels, 
meeting-houses, distilleries, breweries, buildings for making 
soap, melting tallow, dyeing, boiling or distilling turpentine, 
casting brass or iron, refining sugar, or making glass for 
chemical works. In addition were comprised warehouses 
and other buildings not being dwelling-houses (and not 
included in other rates) exceeding three clear storeys in 
height, exclusive of rooms in the roof, or measuring in 
height 31 feet to the top of the blocking course or coping 
on parapet ; also, every dwelling-house which, with offices, 
exceeded the value of 850/., and every dwelling-house 
which on the ground floor exceeded nine squares of 
building. For this first class of buildings the external 
walls were to have a thickness of two bricks and a half, or 
1 foot 9} inches at the foundation, diminishing to 1 foot 
53, inches at the under side of the one pair of stairs floor, 
1 foot 1 inch at under side of roof-plate, and 8} inches at 
under side of blocking course. Such parts as were wholly of 
stone were to be 14 inches thick below ground floor and 
9 inches above ground floor. All recesses above ground 
floor were to be arched over in every storey, so that the 
end and back would be 8} inches thick. Party walls in 
the first rate buildings were to be three and a half bricks, or 
2 feet 6 inches thick at foundation, 1 foot 9 inches at top 
of footings, and 1 foot 5} inches up to under side of the 
floor of the rooms in the roof of the highest building 
adjoining, and 1 foot 1 inch to the height of 18 inches on 
every part above the square of the rafter of the highest 
building adjoining, and 1 foot above the gutter. 

The second rate buildings contained warehouses and 
other buildings, not dwelling-houses, which exceeded two 
storeys in height and did not contain more than three 
storeys, or not amounting to 31 feet from the pavement to 
blocking course or parapet ; also dwelling-houses exceeding 
the value of 350/. and not amounting to more than 850/., 
and those which exceeded five squares on the ground plan 
and did not amount to more than nine squares. The 


external walls were to be ofthe thickness of. two bricks in 
length at the foundation, one brick and a half up to the 
under side of the one pair of stairs floor, and one brick to 
the under side of the blocking course. Parts above ground 
that were built in stone were to be g inches thick at least, 
and recesses above ground-floor were to be of the thickness 
of one brick. Party walls of this class were to be three and 
a half bricks thick at foundation, two anda half bricks to 
under side of ground-floor, two bricks to under side of the 
floor of the two pair of stairs storey, one brick and a half to 
the height of 18 inches above the square of the rafter of 
the highest building adjoining, and 1 foot above the 
gutter. 

In third rate buildings were comprised warehouses, 
stables and other buildings which exceeded one clear storey 
in height, and did not contain more than two clear storeys 
above ground, exclusive of rooms in roof ; the height being 
over 13 feet and less than 22 feet. The third rate dwelling- 
houses were those varying in value from 150/. to 300/., and 
having not more than five squares on the ground-floor. 
The external walls were to be of the thickness of two bricks. 
in length at the foundation, one brick and a half up to 
under side of ground-floor and one brick to under side of 
blocking course. Party walls were to be three bricks thick 
at foundation, two bricks up from top of footings to under 
side of ground-floor, and from thence to 18 inches above 
square of rafter of adjoining building one brick and a half. 

Fourth rate buildings did not exceed one clear storey 
above ground, and were only 13 feet in height from pave- 
ment to coping of parapet. The dwelling-houses were not 
to exceed 150/. in value, or to have a larger area than three 
and a half squares on ground plan. The thickness of ex- 
ternal walls corresponded with that prescribed for third rate 
buildings, while the party walls were to be of the thickness 
of bricks at foundations and one brick in upper part. 

Fifth rate buildings were described as dwelling- houses, 
warehouses, stables, &c., at the distance of 4 feet and within 
8 feet of a public road, and detached between 16 feet and 
30 feet from any other building not in the same possession. 
Sixth rate buildings were at least 30 feet from a building in 
the same possession. Rules were not given for the dimen- 
sions of the walls in the fifth and sixth class. Seventh rate 
buildings and structures were rather promiscuous, as among 
them were crane-houses, shainbles, windmills, watermills, 
workshops or drying-places for tanners, curriets, glue makers, 
size makers, calico printers, buckram stiffeners, oilcloth 
painters, wool staplers, parchment makers. Seventh class 
buildings were also independent of prescribed regulations 
about materials or dimensions, with the exception of one by 
which it became illegal to coat them with pitch, tar, or other 
inflammable material. _ 

There can be little doubt that the fixed rules for th 
areas of houses were the cause of the cramping of the rooms 
which are found in the buildings of the third and fourth 
classes. Third rate houses were to contain from three and 
a half to five squares on the ground floor, including internat 
and external walls, and fourth rate three and a half squares, 
and as front rooms were commonly made as large as pos- 
sible for purposes of display, the back rooms, staircases andi 
passages necessarily were very limited in area. Rates were 
levied according to the classification of the houses, and the 
surveyor was authorised to determine the class by measuring 
the number of squares contained on a plan of a house taken 
at the level of the principal entrance, and including a share 
of the party wall. 

The securing of fixed dimensions for external and party 
walls being the main purpose of the Act, the character of 
the foundations was not considered of public importance, 
and it was enacted that the first notice which the master 
workman or other person was to give related to the com- 
mencement of walls, and hence the notice commonly was 
sent to the surveyor by the bricklayer. Twenty-four hours 
was the time specified, but it was not compulsory on the 
surveyor to attend with so much despatch. Nor was one 
visit considered to be sufficient. Before entering on his 
duties, a surveyor was obliged to take an oath by which he 
guaranteed attendance from time to time during the erec- 
tion or alteration of buildings in his district. In fact, con- 
stant swearing seemed to be among the duties of his office, 
and the stages of procedure were solemnised by oaths. 
Probably the London County Council were thinking of the 
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days when surveyors carried out a most onerous building 
Act on economical terms at the time it was proposed to 
employ officials who would devote all their working hours 
‘to the examination of buildings, and whose services would 
‘bring profit to the Council. The returns of the fees which 
‘are received by district surveyors must excite many of the 
“members with a desire for reform, and it may be taken for 
granted that a change is-inevitable.. : 
_ The surveyors under King Grorcr’s Act were appointed 
ain the City by the Mayor and Aldermen, and elsewhere in 
the metropolis by the Justices, and those authorities could 
“dismiss them at pleasure. It was sufficient to establish a 
wilful neglect of duty or unfaithfulness to the Act, and the 
‘surveyor was discharged. In such a case he was deemed 
Incapable of again holding office. The fees were not ex- 
cessive. For a seventh or lower rate building half a guinea 
‘could be received by the surveyor, for a sixth rate a guinea, 
and so on up to the first rate, for which the fee for insuring 
that the provisions of the Act were carried out was 
34 tos. For additions or alterations the fees varied from 
55. for a seventh rate house to 1/. 15s. for a first rate. The 
‘payment of those fees could not be demanded by the sur- 
‘veyor unless he obtained written authority in each case 
‘from his superiors. The fees were payable by the master- 
workman or the building owner, and in default there could 
-be distress and sale of goods and chattels of those persons, 
with reasonable costs and charges in addition. 

There was a further check on the surveyor. Anyone 
who was not satisfied with the classification of a building 
‘could apply to any two justices living in the district where 
‘the building was situated, and if they agreed with the sur- 
veyor there was an appeal to the bench at quarter session. 
If the owners of adjoining premises differed on any question 
relating to the buildings, the affair could be settled by 
application to the session, and on a decision being given it 
-was possible for one party to commence operations within a 
fortnight. Many regulations related to party walls. The 
owner who built one was entitled to a part of his outlay 
from the owner of .the adjoining premises, and the propor- 
tion was determined by the classification. If the premises 
belonging to the owner who took the initiative were of the 
same rate or class, or an inferior rate, as the adjoining pre- 
mises he was to receive half the expenditure or such other 
sum as might be agreed upon, but if his building belonged 
tO a superior rate he was to receive only as much as 
corresponded with the diminished thickness prescribed for 
the inferior building. New brickwork in party walls was to 
be paid for at 7/. 15s. per rod, and 1/. 85. per rod was 
allowed for old brickwork in cases of rebuilding, and 2d. per 
cubic foot for old timber. These prices prevailed long after 
they were inapplicable. Ten days after completion of a 
party wall the owner of the adjoining. property could be 
called on to pay his share of the expense, and, if not paid 
within three weeks, it could be recovered by action in one 
of the courts, “wherein no essoign, protection or wager of 
‘law or more than one imparlance shall be allowed.” In 
case of dispute or disagreement respecting the necessity of 
rebuilding a party wall, ‘‘ able workmen ” were as eligible as 
surveyors to testify to the circumstances. © - 

The Act was stringent on preserving the line of frontage. 
Bow windows in existence on June 24, 1774, were tolerated, 
ut they were not to be rebuilt unless in cases where the 
projections always formed part of the buildings, or were 
within the original line of the streets or places where they were 
situated. In case of rebuilding, the same materials were to 
be used as were prescribed for external walls. Where there 
were stall-boards to shop-windows on the ground storey 
they were not to project more than ro inches in streets 
30 feet wide and upwards, and in streets of less width the 
‘projection was not to be above 5 inches. Cornices of shops 
under similar circumstances were not to project more than 
a8 inches and 13 inches. There was one clause by which 
timber and plaster quartering and the like were granted 
renewing powers, for it was said that the upper part of 
external walls could be repaired with materials like those used 
originally, but when taken down to the bressummer it was 
requisite to adopt some of the regulations in force for new 
walls. : 

‘In cases where there were differences of opinion about 
the policy of rebuilding premises, the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen were authorised to issue precepts to the Sheriffs 


requiring the empanneling of a jury of substantial persons. 
The jury were to judge whether the premises ought to be re- 
built or not, and if rebuilt they were to determine on the’ sites 
for the party walls and party arches, to award compensation 
if necessary, and apportion the expenses. ; 

Structures were declared to be dangerous by a grand 
jury, annoyance jury, or other sworn body. A notice was 
then sent to the owner, a warning board was set up, and if 
necessary the premises could be shored up or protected by the 
authorities. r 

As the Building Act, besides facilitating assessments for 
taxation, was intended to establish precautions against fires, 
besides the rules for construction, there were others relating 
to water supply. The churchwardens and overseers of the 
parishes were to make and uphold stop-blocks of wood with 
a wood plug upon the water-pipes, and a mark was to be 
placed on the house that was nearest to the stop-block 
or fire-cock. . Every parish was also to possess a large 
engine, a hand-engine, a leather pipe, with three or more 
proper ladders. A churchwarden or overseer who failed to 
carry out these orders was to forfeit 10/7, one moiety of 
which sum went to the informer, and the other to the 
surveyor. 

Penalties were numerous in those days, and the Build- 
ing Act could hardly be made to work without them. Any 
master workman or other person who prevented the free 
access of the surveyor forfeited 20/., and a house or other 
work, if not built in accordance with the Act, could be 
demolished by order of the Lord Mayor or Justices. ‘If a 
surveyor of a district was unable or unwilling to examine 
work in his district, another surveyor could be called in. 
If a workman, without the privity or consent of his master, 
acted contrary to the Act, he could be fined fifty shillings, 
and in default sent to prison for a term not exceeding three 
months. One moiety of the fine went to the poor of the 
parish, and the other to the informer. It seemed as if no 
Act could be utilised in the Georgian era without the help 
of informers. If any ‘“‘menial or other servant” by. care- 
lessness or negligence caused a building to take fire the 
fine was 1oo/, and in default imprisonment for eighteen 
months with hard labour. a 3 

There are other circumstances which might be referred 
to, but we have said enough to indicate the character of a 
remarkable Act. It did not promote the architecture of 
London, and it led to arrangements which were not always 
satisfactory ; but with so large a field. for operations as is 
presented by the metropolis no legislator could expect to 
meet all the difficulties that can arise in building. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE twelfth ordinary meeting of the Association was held 
on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, in the | 
chair. 

Mr. A. W. EARLE announced that the first meeting of the 
Sketching Club would be held on Saturday afternoon, the 25th 
inst., at the church’of St. Mary Overie, and that the projected 
photographic club would meet at the same time and same 

lace, 

3 The PRESIDENT stated that the number of old members of 
the Association who had signified their willingness to pay a 
guinea subscription instead of half a guinea was nearly one 
hundred. 

Mr E. H. Parkes asked if that was breaking the rule that 
the subscription of old members should be half a guinea. 

The PRESIDENT: The difficulty could be got over by 
making the extra half-guinea a donation. 

-The death of an old and valued member of the Association, 
Mr. J. D. Sedding, was announced. 

-The house-list which it was proposed to submit for nomina- 
tion at a future meeting was read, the name of Mr. F. T. 
Baggallay being put down as successor to Mr, Leonard Stokes 
as President. 

Mr. Percy D. SMITH then read a paper as follows :— 


Notes of a Travelling Student. 

It is my pleasurable duty to commence the description of 
my tour this evening by thanking you sincerely for awarding 
me the Travelling Studentship for the past year, and I trust 
that you will find my work a sufficient justification for. your 
award. On reading the late Mr. Street’s papers, published in 
the Royal Institute of British Architects’ ‘“‘ Transactions” last 
April, I was struck with a pithy finish to one of them, “That 
he learnt his art by tramping through the country, with knap- 
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sack on back, and studying anything and everything that came 
under his observation.” Therefore, I determined to follow the 
great master’s steps, and “go and do likewise,” but in a more 
modern spirit, viz. with the aid of the bicycle. I found several 
difficulties : first, the transport of baggage; second, the selec- 
tion of the most suitable route ; and lastly, in my work. You 
will perhaps notice that all my sketches are rather small in 
scale, necessitated by the difficulty of carrying on the machine 
anything larger than a quarter imperial board. 

The measured work I show has been worked out from my 
measurements and sketches on my return to town. Before 
starting my tour proper I had a preliminary week in the Witney 
district, with my friend, visiting Fairford, to which place I paid 
a longer visit on a return journey, also visiting Down Ampney. 
The old manor there, originally built by the Hungerford family, 
is now much modernised, and though the Henry VII.’s entrance 
lodge and gate is an excellent building, it has little charm for 
the architectural student, being so covered up with ivy. After 
visiting Bibury and Burford, and several villages in the district 
of little interest, I finished up at Minster Lovell, just the day 
previous to the excursion visit there, measuring the porch and 
ante-room on the north side of the great hall. 

My tour proper commenced on August 25, when, starting 
from Bourton Hill as my headquarters, { went to Chipping 
Campden, and made a sketch of the almshouses; and bad 
weather having driven me into the church, I made a measured 
sketch of the seventeenth-century pulpit. This venerable 
three-decker, I heard, had been cut down to its present height 
to suit the late parson, who, I understand, was of exceeding 
short stature. The church has been restored rather too 
lavishly by sweeping away all the old oak benches (which 
were finely and wondrousiy wrought with the arms of the 
patrons of early days, cloth-merchants generally), and substi- 
tuting pitch-pine seats of a uniform height. To add to the 
bizarre effect internally, all the stone joints (rubble walling) 
have been picked out with black joints on a very white ground, 
giving a curious cobwebby effect, relieved, however, by the 
arches being pointed in white, so as to look as if formed of a 
single stone. 

I measured the garden pavilion at Campden House, to 
which I will refer later. At Campden I was able to make a 
sheet of good “bits,” the sun-dial there being especially 
notable. I can thoroughly recommend the place for a week's 
good study. Bicycling through Subedge, Willersey and Saint- 
bury, a district where is found in profusion the good old quiet 
‘“‘jintol and mullion” style of work, simple and massive, entirely 
devoid of any pretentious confectionery adornments, one can 
learn a few useful hints. On leaving Gloucestershire I arrived 
at the village of Broadway, in Worcestershire, which nestles in 
a lovely vailey at the foot of one of the steepest hills in England. 
“It is,” to quote the guide-book, “a favourite resort of artists, 
architects and Americans,” and no wonder, for it is a most 
picturesque village under the Cotswold Hills. I stopped at the 
“ Lygon Arms,” an ancient hostelry with oak-panelled rooms 
and staircases, modelled plaster ceilings and large stone 
mantels—a perfect museum for an architectural student. 
Saturday, August 30, was spent in an excellent coach drive to 
Cheltenham and back. There being nothing in Cheltenham to 
interest me, I took the train to Gloucester for a preliminary 
look round and to present a letter of introduction, and re- 
turned to Cheltenham just in time to catch the coach back to 
Broadway, which I left on Sunday, trundling through Child’s 
Wickham and Hinton, arriving at Evesham, where there are 
two churches within the same churchyard, a path only dividing 
the two parishes of All Saints and St. Lawrence. The Perpen- 
dicular vaulted baptistery adjoining the south aisle in All 
Saints Church is much too good for the font. 

The half-timbered work here is rather quaint and good, and 
I noticed the oak door-frames in this town wrought out of 
6-inch by 5-inch, with a simple deep moulding terminating in a 
stop at the bottom, which really puts our modern architrave of 
4-inch by 13-inch to the blush. Were this 4-inch by 14-inch 
added to the 4-inch by 3-inch posts, and a decent moulding 
worked on the solid instead of the wretched flat and sprawling 
arrangement of grounds, &c.,1 should be quite happy about it. 
There is ample room here for improvement at little or no cost 
A chimney and an old gateway is all that now remains of the 
monastery destroyed by Cromwell. 

Passing on through Cropthorne and Wycke Chapel, we get 
entirely out of the stone district and find chiefly the half- 
timber work which I have illustrated by a few wayside notes. 
I halted at Pershore for a repair to my steed and for a look at the 
vaulted church, which is formed of the choir and part of the crux, 
the only remaining portions of a fine Early English monastery 
chapel. The lantern tower at the west end (a restoration, I 
believe) is very clever. From Pershore I went through some 
hop country to Norton, which looked inviting on the map, but 
only boasts a “Jubilee” church and a barracks ; so improving 
my pace to compensate for a fruitless divergence I raced into 
Worcester for a week’s sojourn. I may here mention that my 
work there is hardly a typical week’s work, owing to an odd 


visit or two to the cathedral for the Musical Festival. My chie¢ 
work, however, was at the Commandery, tenanted as a printing 
office by Mr. Littlebury, an architectural enthusiast, who kindly 
gave me the free run of the place and every facility for working. 
there. The glass is curious, It is in two colours, brown and 
yellow only, the birds being drawn with much spirit, though 
conventionalised. I measured while there the staircase and 
bench-end. % 

My next stop was at Tewkesbury. TI originally intended to 
go to Ledbury, to see our old friend the Market-house there, 
but the hot weather and the journey across the Malvern Hills. 
and back—well, Ididn’t. Uninteresting as was my seventeen 
miles’ ride to Tewkesbury, I was amply repaid by the good sights 
there. It is a pity they do not put a door in the old cloister 
archway, instead of leaving it blocked up, and so give students 
a chance of seeing more of it. Sir Charles Barry made a 
replica of it, however, in the peers’ doorway in the Parliament 
Houses, but of course one prefers studying the original article. 
Since my visit I hear that Mr. Collins, a well-known local 
builder, who restored the church and half the town, has under- 
taken to restore this door and archway at his own expense, 
under the direction of Mr. Scott. 

En route to Gloucester I tried Deerhurst, and was disap- 
pointed with the church, a divergence of four miles jnst to see 
this fine modern Saxon church, with a triangular head in the 
tower. I really expected to see more after all we read in 
“ Parker.” At Gloucester, my introduction to Mr. Waller, the 
diocesan surveyor, obtained for me his kindly assistance and 
entrée everywhere in the cathedral. I measured the fifteenth- 
century sedilia in the lady chapel, and took a few other notes. 
in the cathedral and town. While here I visited the late Mr. 
Gambier Parry’s beautiful church, situate a mile out of the city, 
at Highnam. It is well worth a visit, but I am sorry to say that 
the lovely painting there is denied to the sketcher, Another 
seventeen miles to Cirencester, and at the top of Birlip Hill we 
run into the stone country again. Why are the Roman roads. 
so awfully uninteresting? Not a single village for seventeen 
miles, until Cirencester is reached. I stopped at Cirencester 
for the night, had a look round the church, and left at once to 
visit Fairford again. The church here, we learn, was com- 
menced in 1493 by John Tame, whose monument I sketched. 
He is recorded to have taken a vessel bound from a Flemish. 
port to Italy, laden with painted glass, when he conceived the 
idea of building a church to take it. He chose Fairford, where 
he had come to live, and, dying in 1500, the work was com- 
pleted by his son. The windows are ascribed to Direr, and 
they certainly look like his style. The whole of the glass has 
been taken out and releaded throughout, and the missing por- 
tions restored with stippled glass. More restoration of this sort 
would be welcome. The glass is stippled up just to show the 
form of, say, a face or a limb, with no attempt at drawing it 
again, and not, as I have seen in some churches—nay, a good 


-many—where the enterprising vicar or rector had taken he 


least dilapidated window in his church, stuck it up in one of the 
most prominent openings, and crammed, higgledy-piggledly 
into missing spaces in the composition, with no regard to 
fitness, all the lesser portions and bits from the other more 
dilapidated windows, and then refers to it blandly as “the most 
ancient window we have in the church.” My last day at 
Fairford completed a five weeks’ tour, and, funds getting short, 
I started for Bourton Hill, my headquarters, by Sherborne, 
Clapton and Stow-on-the-Wold, where I made the sketch of the 
interesting old stocks still preserved there, as such things are, 
alas! fast disappearing all over the country. I carefully 
avoided the direct Roman road to Stow, and preferred to see 
the villages of Sherborne and Clapton, though I somewhat 
repented it because of the heavy work on the bridle road as. 
compared to the genuine Roman article. 

To conclude, I will just refer to a few notes I have made in 
my study of Campden House. Few mansions have had a 
fuller series of possessors than what are enumerated of 
Campden by Sir Robert Atkyns. Of these, the principal were 
the great Barons de Somesi, Clare de Audley and Stafford. 
Queen Elizabeth found it vested in the Crown, and granted it 
to the family of Smith, of whom it was purchased, in 1628, by 
the famous Sir Baptiste Hickes, Viscount Campden. Upon 
his purchase of the manor, Sir Baptiste built a most sumptuous 
mansion, with accompaniments of corresponding magnificence, 
which was destroyed by fire during the Civil Wars, by 
command of Baptiste Hickes, Lord Noel, grandson of Sir 
Baptiste, that it might not be seized by the Parliament. JI 
quote from the inscription on his tomb :—“ His eminent loyalty 
for King Charles, notwithstanding his inestimable losses in 
his Estate, Spoil and Havoc of several of his Houses, besides 
the burning of that noble pile of Campden,” &c. This very dis- 
interested conduct proved in the sequel quite unnecessary, as. 
the enemy approached not nearer than Evesham and Warwick. 

I. read that the ‘‘ noble pile” was enriched with friezes and 
entablatures most profusely sculptured, and reported to have 
cost 29,0007. Part of a wall discoloured by fire and the two 
banqueting-houses which terminated the terrace are the only 
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remains worthy of notice. I also gather from another source 
that the founder employed “the most eminent architect that 
age afforded,” but his name isnot known. The almshouses and 
market-place which he gave to the town are characterised by 
similarity of style. The east pavilion or banqueting-house, 
which I measured, has been “ restored ;” that is to say, it has 
been denuded almost entirely of work that might have been 
repaired. In my drawings I have endeavoured to replace work 
from parts remaining, though in a decayed state, in the west 
pavilion. I conjecture that these pavilions were intended to 
have coved roofs, if they were not actually constructed. The 
plaster frieze and cornice remaining in the western pavilion 
actually show the starting of the cove ceiling, though whether 


this was intended to be painted or decorated with panels or | 


embossed cast-work, nothing remains to explain. Certain it is, 
however, that these pavilions were never completed, as may be 
concluded from some of the unfinished carving and moulding 
left, so perhaps the coved.ceiling was never made, 

The construction of the roof I think also decides that a cove 
was intended. To further this idea of non-completion, I may 
mention that the chimney-flues and openings have no fire-stains, 
evidently showing it was not occupied as a dwelling, though 
that it has been, and is still, a habitation for cows I am sorry to 
say is plainly evident. This Campden House is doubly inter- 
esting to the student, inasmuch as it seems to have been partly 
destroyed soon after its erection, and no endeavour has ever 
been made to render it once more habitable. It is curious to 
motice the moulding of the panelling. The first rail from the 
floor being much deeper than the rest, and the moulding next 
below being omitted, the side mouldings are there as usual. 
Was this moulding omitted because a seat had been fixed just 
above it? in which case the moulding, if put there, would be 
hidden, Twenty inches off the floor, however, seems rather 
high, according to our modern notions of comfort. I should 
dike to get some indisputable heights of early seats, as our 
anodern copies seem very low, and measurements of antique 
furniture must be taken cwm grano salis, considering that the 
feet of chairs, &c., are always the -first to get decayed, and are 
generally cut down as they get rickety with age and usage. 
Perhaps, however, in this case the seat was higher than usual to 
get a view from the window when the ‘ viewer” was seated, the 
sill (glass line) being 3 feet 9 inches high. Itis curious to note 
chow the centres of the gables are out of centre with the windows 
below them on the east side. They have been made to centre 
with the arch piers on the west, or terrace side. 

And now, one more note as to the ways and means of the 
studentship, which may be of some use to intending competitors. 
i sincerely hope the prize committee will not take what I am 
about to say as ingratitude on my part. This is furthermost 
from my intentions. Two years back I was seized with a desire 
<0 get the studentship, and I was rash enough to get up and 
ask the student then reading his paper how the thing was done. 
The information received made it look tolerably easy, and I 
tried for the studentship, and was rewarded on both occasions. 
Now, I don’t want to disparage aspirants to this Association 
honour, but I must say with the poet Pope :— 


Who pants for glory finds but short repose ; 
A breath revives him or a breath o’erthrows, 


“Glory” is the sum total of the reward—after expenses are 
paid. Asa speculation it is a bad financial investment, so don’t 
attempt it on these lines. 

Twice it has been my happy experience to succeed in the 
competition for the studentship prizes, but what about the cost? 
My first attempt involved a two months’ stay at Chichester and 
a week sketching at Cambridge and Ely. “Include for travel- 
ling, labour and materials.” My second involved six weeks’ 
sketching in France, and two months’ measuring at Christchurch, 
Hants, Result, the studentship—grand total, 25/.; expendi- 
ture, nearly 50/. Possibly when the contemplated increase in 
the amount of the subscription to our Association is an accom- 
plished fact, a course which I for one respectfully support, the 
financial inducement to competitors for the studentship will be 
also increased. I would venture to suggest also whether 
students should not be encouraged to study architecture rather 
than mere expertness in draughtsmanship, Whilst venturing, 
Mr, Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, to criticise the 
financial results of my success in this competition, permit me 
to express my high appreciation of the honour your decision 
has conferred upon me, and of the great benefit I have 
experiencediin the labour undertaken. The professional know- 
ledge gained*by me in this competition has been such as will 
serve me through life, and this alone, at whatever cost, is worth 
the struggle. 

Mr. W. J. MILLARD proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Percy 
Smith for his paper. The question was one not of expense a 
travelling student incurred, but the benefit he would derive for 
life, and this Mr, Smith appeared to have recognised. . He 
thought parents and guardians might profitably spend some 
money for the purposes of outdoor work. 

Mr. T. E.. PRYCE seconded the vote. 


The reward to be ! 


looked for by a travelling student was not value in money, but 
in knowledge acquired. 

The PRESIDENT said he had not suffered from hand- 
shaking after riding on a bicycle. A quarter-imperial board 
could be easily carried on a bicycle, and a portmanteau 
could easily be forwarded by rail. Mr. Smith’s trip had been 
an interesting one, though at Cirencester there was nothing 
much besides the church, A student was expected to bring 
back drawings, but they should beware of pretty sketches 
which were a delusion and a snare. In future years, when the 
student referred to his drawings to solve some knotty point in 
construction, he could not solve it. 

The vote was then passed by acclamation. 

Mr. PERCY SMITH, in replying, said he had sketched out 
his tour principally from what he had read up in various books, 
and that he found there was as a general rule much in the 
district to interest an architectural student. He had alluded to 
the financial aspect of the studentship, as he had knowledge 
that the winning of the studentship was in some cases looked 
on as a good speculation from a money point of view. 

The meeting then terminated. 


THE USE OF CLOISONNE.* 


(Concluded from page 225.) 


The Hebrews. 


T will be remembered that Solomon had Phoenician work- 
men from Tyre when he was building the Temple. From 
the fact that the Phoenicians used cloisonnage, we may infer 
that it would probably be used in the Temple; and from the 
descriptions, and from the fact that the Hebrew word translated 
‘‘ carve” means to cut or engrave (Smith’s “ Dictionary of the 
Bible”), in the accounts given, I am led to think it certainly 
was used there; but as no remains exist, it would take too long 
to pursue speculation on this subject. 


Greece. 


If we pass across the Ionian Sea to the sunny land o 
Greece we find evidence of the cloisonnage system being 
known to the Greeks. In the archaic work of Mycenz and- 
Tiryns the peculiar spiral ornament found on the stone pillar at 
Mycenz and other places, which Fergusson regretted we did 
not know more of, has now had its origin cleared up by the 
discoveries of Schliemann. It is evidently a copy in stone of a 
purely metallic ornament. Mycenz was a powerful fortress on 
a rock rising out of a level plain, and the royal residence of 
a warrior race, who loved architectural beauty and personal 
adornment, Armour, weapons and utensils were of precious 
material and most delicate and graceful workmanship. The 
palace was rich in colour, bronze and alabaster. The tombs of 
the royal occupants have held the treasures now well known, 
which are largely of gold and bronze, and here we find the 
spiral lines and raised edges from which the ornament on the 
stonework was derived. A sceptre in cloisonné of gold, inlaid 
with rock-crystal, was also found. The timbers of the build- 
ings and the doors were encased with plates of bronze, and 
slabs of alabaster, inlaid with glass and richly carved, — 
decorated the vestibule at Tiryns. Metal plates were also 
used to cover the vault of the tombs of Attrius and others, 
It is generally admitted that Early Greek work} was largely 
metallic, and the descriptions in Homer refer to the use of 
metal decorations, This use of metal led to the use of an edge 
rather than to relief. ; 

In the fully developed Greek art we find the goldsmith’s 
work still carrying out the same idea. It is of filigree work and 
repoussé, with enamel colour used with the greatest restraint, 
and just enough in quantity to give contrast tothe gold. The 
work is so refined and beautiful, so right in scale compared to 
the human figure, that one cannot imagine it to be surpassed ; 
and we can guess what it must have looked like when adorning 
some lovely Greek. In later work this restraint and refinement 
disappear. Enamelled filigree is still made by the hereditary 
Greek smiths, who have kept up the tradition of the ancient 
Greeks. The bronze work shows the constant use of an edge 
in contrast with broad, rounded surfaces, and damascening with 
silver and gold, 

If from the metal work we turn to the Greek architectural 
ornament we find the same feeling prevailing. I have already 
mentioned the Ionic capital and the antefixal ornament. In 
Ionic work, as at the Erechtheum, we find further evidences of 
the cloison principle. The plaited moulding of the capital was 
inlaid with coloured glass, as shown by Hittorf. The whole of 
the carving shows the use of the edge, as, for instance, in the 
frieze, where the flower ornament is an edge about half an inch 
wide, on a sunk ground, and this edge is again grooved on its 
surface, so as to produce yet other lines, The same character 


* A paper by Mr. Clement Heaton, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts, 
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marks the egg and dart and other mouldings above the frieze. 
If these were gilt, and the background coloured, as seems was 
the case, the effect would have been that of a cloisonné full of 
sparkling light and colour. : 

In Doric work the painted ornaments on the moulding are, 
in design, quite a cloisonné. I have drawn out full-size mould- 
ings from the Propylaa and the Parthenon from data given by 
Mr. Penrose in his work, and a part of the ceiling design, and 
it will be seen how the sumptuousness of the colour is still full 
of grace and refinement, due to the gold dividing lines. These 
coloured parts, far from hiding the beauty of the marble, would 
add to it by contrast. Whatever may be thought of Greek 
polychromatic decoration, which has been the subject of so 
fierce a controversy, one thing is certain, that they did use 
colour at the finest period, and they designed it on the prin- 
ciples of cloisonnage. If at a later time they discontinued it, 
it was contemporaneously with a decline in their art. 

All through Greek work the edge seems to be used in 
contrast with the broad surfaces, and I cannot but think the 
Greek artists were fully conscious of the value of this system. 
The flutings of columns, the mouldings, and even the drapery 
of the figures (which is raised into ridges and deep grooves) 
all carry on the same idea. Mr. Elsey Smith says, “ One can 
still sit in front of the Propyleea at Athens and watch the sun as 
it creeps round gradually bringing out new lines of light.” If 
this is so, does it not offer suggestions for our Renaissance 
work of to-day? For instance, may not the concave treatment 
be the rizht treatment for carved work for our London atmo- 
sphere? Relief work requires to be clean and to have a fairly 
good light to be readable; but edgework, no matter how dirty 
is the surface, how dull the light, will hold its own. Evidence 
of this may be seen by a comparison of the carved panels in 
the Foreign Office and Treasury. It is remarkable that while 
particular mofifs of Greek ornament have been copied ad 
nauseam, the principles on which the Greeks worked their 
ornament should have been so little used. And again, in the 
interior of large public buildings, where the relative value of 
colours must be soon destroyed by dirt and made to approach 
uniformity, how greatly it would enhance and preserve the 
effect if the system of design were based on cloisonnage, so 
that a delicate weaving of gold lines through the whole would 
remain long after the purity of these colours was lost, and 
render the whole intelligible. And bands of cloisonné could be 
used in conjunction with marble, as suggested by the mould- 
ings of the Propylea. The use of cloisonné with sculpture, as 
a means of introducing colour without loss of preciousness, is 
suggested by the coloured bands of the Parthenon. I must 
now briefly continue the history after the Greek epoch. 


Roman. 


In Roman work we come upon a gap in the history. For 
the first time, so far as I know, in the history of art the edge 
system is lost, and gives place to rounded relief ornament. 
There is consequently a marked contrast between Roman and 
Greek ornament. May the explanation of this be found in the 
fact that hitherto architectural ornament had been mainly flat 
polychromatic work used in association with figure-relief, and 
that under the Romans colour and figure ceased to be generally 
used ?.. However, traces of the cloisonnage system still remain 
here and there, as at Pompeii, where large numbers of borders 
are based on a type of a design formed of yellow lines on some 
dark colour. Mr. Gardner showed us the other evening that 
quite important pieces of champlevé enamel were made for the 
Romans by the British, which goes to show that the Romans 
appreciated it when it was put before them, and large numbers 
of examples of Gallo-Roman champlevé have been found, 


Byzantine, | 

The subject of Byzantine art has just been taken up by Mr. 
Aitchison, who has pointed out the enthusiasm with which the 
buildings were erected, and the luxury and riches, in the form of 
gold and silver and precious stuffs, which were lavished upon 
them, Procopius says that 40,000 lbs. weight of silver was em- 
ployed in the sanctuary of St. Sophia, and the ambo, of rare 
marbles, was enriched with precious stones and ornaments in 
enamelled gold ; and the dome roof was of gold enriched with 
gems. If to all the luxury of material we add the Asiatic love 
of colour, and the employment of Greek workmen and tradi- 
tions, we shall not be surprised to learn that cloisonnage again 
found a fertile soil, Sculpture being disallowed, cloisonnage 
and mosaic came to the front; and it is here, first of all, we 
find an extensive use made of cloisonné enamel. The paliotto 
of St. Sophia is said to have been decorated in this work, and 
a little piece, stated to have been part of this, is in Jermyn 
Street Museum. Though the bulk of all this work has dis- 
appeared, a fine example remains—the Pala d’Oro at St. 
Mark’s, Venice, which was ordered originally for Doge Pietro 
Orseolo, at Constantinople, in 976, though it was subsequently 
enlarged and altered. There are other works in cloisonné 
enamel, which have been probably brought from St. Sophia 
with it. Its value is said to be 160,c00/, It is now in three 


divisions, one above another: the lower one, with Christ and 
the Virgin Mary in the centre compartment; on either side the 
Doge Ordelafo Faliero and the Empress Irene, and the prophets- 
on the outside of these. In this second division is Christ 
blessing, with apostles on either side. In the third is a 
figure of an angel, flanked on either side by scenes- 
from the life of Christ. In all there are 83 panels of 
cloisonné enamel in gold. M. de Verneillh says that when 
in use the effect of it is of the greatest beauty, the’ 
light reflected from the thin and numerous cloisons &c. 
eclipsing the mosaics. “ With its innumerable figures drawn 
in lines of fire, and tinted with glowing colours, it is a striking 
example of the 7é/e which enamels can play in the decoration- 
of religious monuments.” Cloisonné jewellery for personal use 
also seems to have been made, the cloisons always being very 
thin, and the enamel very clear and bright. Champlevé does- 
not seem to have been used at all. As in the case of the 
Egyptians, the use of cloisonné in their most precious monu-- 
mental works set the taste for other things, and we find the silks 
and textiles made under Byzantine influence echoing this work. 
The use of gold and colour, and lines dividing colours, is often- 
the basis of design. The M.S. illustrations are manifestly 
inspired by the enamel work, as in the MS. in the Imperial: 
Library at St. Petersburg. The mosaic in the principal nave of 
St. Galla Placida, Ravenna, is quite a champlevé in effect ; and 
the mosaics at Palermo show a general lininess of treatment. 
The works of Torriti, in the Basilica of St. Jean de Lateran, 
show a similar use of white dividing lines, and suggested to 
M. Gerspach a Persian faience. The Byzantine carving is. 
nearly all worked on the edge principle, notably the ivory work. 
The use made of cloisonné by the Byzantines suggests espe- 
cially panel decoration for the introduction of colour in frontals, 
pulpits aad the like. Sketches of works executed for St. 
Mary’s, Chester; St. Luke’s, Cork; the Harrow Mission. 
Church, Latimer Road, &c , show how this can be done. 


Russia (Greek Church). 

The Byzantine traditions seem to have continued down to 
our own time in the Greek Church of Russia, though modified 
by Asiatic and Renaissance influences. Metal work and 
enamel hold the principal place in Russian art, though, unfor-- 
tunately, little remains anterior to the seventeenth century. 
But from this date a rich collection exists, and the use of 
cloisonné and enamelled filigree is abundant, and is the prin— 
cipal characteristic of the work. It is, however, used without~ 
reserve, and though the effect is rich and gorgeous, it is not very 
satisfying after the finer works of other times. It was applied: 
to most varied uses, decorating images or pictures, lockets, 
crosses, vases, book-covers, lamps, chrisms and other church 
furniture. The imperial crowns, the imperial orb, shoulder-- 
plates and other ornaments of the royal robes, the sceptre and: 
the thrones are all wholly or in part cloisonnage. Damascene~ 
work is also prevalent in armour. Shields, scabbards, bow-— 
cases and armour are also treated with gold and enamel. The 
collection of Russian enamels at the British Museum gives an 
idea of the effect of this work. 


Moresque. 


We must remember also that Saracenic art was largely 
based on Byzantine art, and here, whatever else varies, the use 
of a gold line to divide colour is constant. The decorations of 
the Alhambra, for instance, are all based on this, and it is- 
because of this that such infinite complexity and richness have 
been attained, without losing a sense of chasteness and repose:. 


Medieval. 

The history of the Rhenish Byzantine and Medieval schools. - 
of enamelling is comparatively well known, and I -will only 
insist on the fact that until a decadence of taste set in enamel 
was used in the form of cloisonné or champlevé. Byzantine 
enamel is associated principally with filigree, the Rhenish with 
chased work, as in the reliquaries of Cologne and Aix-la- 
Chapelle. The contrast of the delicately-wrought metal and 
the rich colour is extremely beautiful. French work is, artist- 
ically, much coarser, and more reliance is placed on enamel as- 
an end in itself. Goldsmiths’ work and enamelling appears to 
have been, about the twelfth’ century, the art most in repute,. 
and was most extensively used for princely presents, for monu- 
mental purposes and for the adornment of all sorts. of sacred 
objects, and its influence must have been great in setting the 
taste in other arts. JI cannot but think that the cultivation of © 
this art gave origin to much that is not generally connected - 
with it, There seems no doubt that painted-glass grew out of © 
it. Painted-glass appears first in the vicinity of Limoges, about 
1100, and the earliest glass known to exist, that of Le Mans, 
bears internal evidence of its origin. The drapery of the figures: 
is drawn in a way foreign to painted work, but such as would 
be the natural outcome of cutting spaces out of copperplate for 
enamelling and the borders of early windows, and the orna- 
ment generally is just of the character found in champlevé 
enamel. In a few years all trace of this enamel-like drawing 
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disappears. So again, much early Gothic carved ornament in 
stone points to an adaptation of the gold filigree work used 
with enamel, as in the reliquary of Aix-la-Chapelle. Again, it 
is evident that memorial brasses are derived from champlevé 
enamelling, as, though they generally are rather in intaglio, 
many examples exist of parts, as of armorial bearings, &c., with 
the whole ground cut away and filled in with colour, so as to 
produce a real champlevé. r 

While the brasses are well known the stone slabs which 
were also largely used are less remembered. They are 
champlevé work in stone, and in some cases metal cloisonné is 
associated with this, as, for example, in the memorial slab of 
Frédégonde, formerly in the church of St. Germain-des-Prés at 
Paris, and another of the Bishop Frumauld. The main lines 
of the design are marked by stone cloisons of some width, and 
subordinate divisions are made in brass, and the colour ob- 
tained by a coloured béton. Later examples, as that from the 
church of St. Geneviéve, Paris, and another in the cathedral of 
St. Omer, are champlevés in stone, filled in with black and 
coloured mastics. These evidence the appreciation of this kind 
of inlay by Gothic artists, and offer suggestion for memorials 
to-day. 

For memorials the use of bronze is evidently of great advan- 
tage, as it is unbreakable and imperishable, and being of a 
different material from the building where it is used, greater 
liberty of treatment is allowed than would be the case with 
stone or marble. But it is of itself apt to look heavy and dark, 
and this defect the use of colour by means of cloisonnage 
removes. The colour is added without any loss of precious- 
ness, and this practice can be extended to statuary and relief 
work. ‘There is a good deal of pavement work at St. Omer, of 
marble inlaid with coloured mastic, and this work, it has been 
supposed, gave rise to the “ Norman tile” work or encaustic 
tiles in clay, so much used in England, which are, in fact, a 
champlevé in earthenware. While in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries cloisonnage is lost sight of in the Gothic 
work, the association of gold lines is found extensively in 
Gothic MS. illustrations. I have no need to insist further than 
was done the other evening by Mr. Starkie Gardner, on the art 
having been practised in England, but it is interesting to 
accentuate the fact that, here in London, cloisonné was being 
made in Saxon times, and that some of the pieces are at the 
British Museum to-day. As to Irish work not only was 
cloisonné enamel used, but this, with the filigree, seems the 
basis of the interlacing spiral ornament in the MS. drawings 
and elsewhere in Celtic work, which has sometimes puzzled 
archzologists to account for. 


Renaissance. 
I have, finally, to say a few words on the Renaissance period. 
In Renaissance work—founded upon the Roman Classic—we 
find no tendency to a cloison-like treatment. Everything tends 
to relief. And, even in the ‘polychromatic ornament, as at 


Mantua, &c, relief work is the zo/zf, and colour has to fit in as - 


it can, and, consequently, is rather a ‘‘fifth wheel,” as the 
French say. But in French Renaissance we find another type 
of design; and here the cloisonnage system is pervading. 
This is easily explained. Much of the French Renaissance 
came through Venice, and Venice was exposed to Oriental 
influence. Many of the Venetian book covers are scarcely 
distinguishable from Persian examples. We know how the 
. Venetian bookbinding was brought into France after the 
Italian wars by Grolier, and through him taken up by the 
Court ; and this in itself may have done much to introduce the 
interlacing patterns so much in vogue in the time of Henry II. 
It is because early French Renaissance is pervaded with an 
Eastern spirit that the principles of cloisonnage are so marked. 
In early French Renaissance book covers, enamelled jewellery, 
textiles, painted decoration and especially appliqué embroidery, 
all show this Eastern influence. Enamelled jewellery was 
abundantly produced, until it commenced to decline when 
Louis XIV. sent his plate to be melted up in 1688, - A peculiar 
kind of cloisonné was made in France for watch covers. It 
seems to be a continuation of the Pertubghur method. Several 
examples are at the British Museum, and designs for this 
work, by Philip Nolin, are extant. We find the same feeling 
in England under Elizabeth and James I., but, of course, in a 
coarser and heavier expression. In Germany enamelled filigree 
was much used. — As the impetus of the Renaissance died away 
the system of cloisonnage completely disappeared ; but now 
that there is such a strong tendency towards early Renaissance, 
this, as a part of it, should be brought forward again. And it 
is especially adapted for fireplace decoration. 

We have now reviewed the work of long centuries and the 
arts of many nations and climes, though the list is far from 
complete, and we have seen cloisonnage pursue its way from 
the dawn of civilisation in Egypt to the present day. It has 
always been regarded as something precious, and it has been 
associated with sacred and royal use, and especially for monu- 
mental art. The Pharaohs of Egypt ; the warrior kings of My- 
cene ; the Sargonidze of Assyria; Darius and Xerxes ; the noble 


ladies of Greece; the Byzantine and Hungarian emperors ; our 
English kings, Saxon and Norman; Charlemagne; the line of 
Russian czars; Henry II. and Queen Elizabeth are among 
those who have all, one way or another, used this art ; and who 
shall number the potentates of the great and mysterious East 
who have glorified themselves therewith? In architecture, the 
temples of Egypt, the palaces of Assyria, the temples of 
Solomon, of Ephesus, of Athens, of Olympia, of Pzstum and 
Metaponte and numbers besides have felt its influence; and, in 
later days, the sanctuaries of Byzantium, Venice, Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Paris and Westminster, and numberless others have 
been enriched by it. Can it be considered, then, a barbaric 
and trivial art? If so, then is all decoration barbaric, for 
cloissonage has flourished at the epochs and among the people 
whose arts we copy and admire, when decorative design was at 
its highest, and it has fallen out of use when beauty of line and 
beauty of colour were no longer appreciated for their own sake, 
and artists were forced to lean on some form of imitation or 
fantastic design. But we live in a time when walls are not 
covered with gold or bronze, but with advertisements ; when 
enamel, stored up as a precious substance in Sargon’s treasury, 
is turned out in unlimited quantity and dedicated to the rival 
glories of soap and mustard. The ideal of life is cheapness. 
and not preciousness, and bigness rather than beauty; but, 
above all things, cloisonnage has ever been valued for its 
preciousness and its beauty, and its use will therefore be limited 
to special occasions. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


AS the last meeting of this Association a paper was read by” 

Mr. A. H. Millar, Dundee, on “ Curiosities of Architec- 
ture in Dundee.” In giving a sketch of Dundee in stone and? 
lime, Mr. Millar exhibited views of the Old Steeple, with 
ground plan and section; Lady Wark Stairs, the Wishart~ 
Arch, Dudhope Castle, the Old Custom House in the Green. 
Market, known as Drummond Castle ; interiors of some of the 
chambers in the Franciscan Nunnery, and several of the old: 
sculptured stones taken frofh the vault and from Whitehall. 
Close. These buildings in date ranged from the fifteenth till 
the close of the seventeenth century. Passing to the examina- 
tion of more modern buildings, Mr. Millar alluded to the great 
change introduced by William Adam, the architect, by his 
design for the Town House, erected in 1734, and showed that 
many buildings of last century—St. Andrew’s Church, the- 
Trades Hall, the Episcopal Chapel, afterwards known as Union: 
Hall, and Trinity House—had been suggested by it. The 
next branch of the subject led him to the consideration of the - 
street architecture of the olden time, and in a series of views . 
chronologically arranged he showed the development of the 
modern streets from the wynds and closes of former times. The 
inner architecture of the closes—the courts and back tenements 
—were next illustrated by a number of views and descriptions 
of public buildings erected in Dundee during the last fifty 
years, which showed the great variety in styles of architecture 
now visible in the city. Mr. Millar acknowledged his obliga- 
tions to Mr. A, C. Lamb, who had kindly placed at his disposal 
a selection from his extensive collection of sketches of Dundee. 
in the olden time. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE annual meeting of the Northern Architectural Associa- 
tion was held in the Council-room of the College of 
Science, Newcastle, under the presidency of Mr. W. S. Hicks. 
The following were elected members of the Association :— 
Members—Mr. Benjamin F. Simpson, Mr. John Wim. Taylor 
and Mr. Hy. Montgomery. Associates—Messrs. W. E. Fen- 
wicke, Roland Rich, Jos. W. Twist, C. J. Pringle and J. C. . 
Maxwell. Students—Messrs. R. H. Morton and C. F. New- 
combe. The award of Mr. J. H. Morton in the competition of 
students for the Association prizes was announced, The first 
prize was awarded to Mr. R. B. Dick, the second to Mr. 
Crichton and the third to Mr. C. S. Errington. ‘The secretary 
read the report of the thirty-second session, which said that the 
number of members continued to increase, the total membership 
being 29 members, 22 associates and 20 students, not including 
those elected at that meeting. The outdoor meetings in the 
summer had been continued and had been very successful. 
Negotiations were in progress for securing a permanent home 
for the Association. The committee deplored the action of the 
institute in opposing the progress of the Registration Bill, On 
the motion of Mr. Glover the report was adopted. The presi- 
dent announced that the business of the thirty-second session 
was now closed. He must say that it had been most successful 
in every way, in fact they had never had so successful a year. 
On the motion of Mr. W. H. Knowles, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the president and the secretary (Mr, F. W. Rich). 
The election of officers was then proceeded with. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


A vecision, which was given at the Mark Cross Petty 
Sessions on Tuesday, has interest for road contractors and 
other owners of traction engines. One of these engines 
was seen at work by a police constable on the public road 
at Crowborough on April 2. The driver was asked to show 
his license, and he said he was not provided with one, and 
that the engine was rolling stones for the Highway Board. 
It was hired at the time by the Sussex County Council, and 
is at present at work for the County Council of Kent. The 
owner was summoned for using an engine without a license. 
Although there are hundreds of steam rollers engaged 
throughout the country, the Crowborough case was the 
first in which the question of a license had arisen. It was 
contended that rollers were not to be classed with 
locomotives, and therefore could not come within the pro- 
visions of the Act by which a license was rendered neces- 
sary. The Bench adopted that view, and the case was dis- 
missed. The decision is important, but if the case were 
carried to the courts on appeal a different result would 
follow. It is remarkable that a modern Act should be 
so carelessly drawn as to make it doubtful whether a steam- 
roller is a steam-engine. 


THE announcement of a sale of fixtures having historic 
interest at Arundel Castle, on Tuesday and Wednesday, 
may have caused much regret among anti-restorers. A 
glance at the majority of the lots would, however, have con- 
vinced anybody that the Duke of Norro_k was well advised 
in freeing the castle from them. The woodwork, of which 
there were many examples, belonged to a period when the 
principles of Gothic architecture were a mystery to designers. 
With the exception of a few lengths of carved mouldings, 
there were few lots which were valuable except for the mate- 
rial. The doors seemed to be countless, but they might 
have been designed as well as made by local joiners. Hap- 
pily the work which is now in progress at Arundel is more 
worthy of so renowned a building. There were some 
mantelpieces which were carved by foreign artists, and 
although they were not designed after Medizval forms 
there was no question of their excellence. The two having 
large figures at the sides, which were described as the 
“‘ Sciences,” were evidently by a Flemish artist, and it is not 
improbable they were commissioned by the Lord ARUNDEL 
who was RuBENs’s patron. A place for them might have 
been without much sacrifice found in the castle, for they 
deserved to be prized as heirlooms and as works of art. If 
they were to be sacrificed, Curisriz’s would be the best 
place for the operation. On Wednesday they were sold foronly 
120/, each, which was an inadequate sum. Another example, 
with a fine head ofa river-god in the centre, was curious, as in 
the ornamentation there was an attempt at Gothic treatment, 
but the artist evidently had to guess at the right forms. The 
colossal terra-cotta figures of Peace and Plenty, which once 
stood above the main entrance, were the work of CoADE, 
the sculptor, and from their size, style and execution they 
deserved to be included among the South Kensington. col- 
lections. The large brass oil-lamps were good specimens of 
casting, and looked like French work; but the designer 
concentrated his attention on the central part, and might 
have left the arms to the workmen. It may be said that 
such a revelation of the weakness of ‘domestic Gothic ” of 
the early part of the century as was apparent this week in 
the castle grounds is not often vouchsafed for guidance in 
avoiding defects. 


THE Committee of the Liverpool Corporation report that 
the work of the Walker Art Gallery during the past year has 
been characterised by muchactivity, all the available resources 
of the institution having been in operation for the further- 
ance of the art education of the public. In the spring the 
rooms containing the permanent collection were thoroughly 
cleaned and coloured, the curator taking advantage of this 
opportunity to examine the condition of the works of art, 
and to effect such renovations in picture frames, &c., as 
were found necessary. A complete rearrangement of the 
pictures was made, with the result, it is believed, that the col- 
lection never before showed to such advantage. ‘The rooms 
of the extension vacated by the closing of the autumn exhi- 
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bition in December were profitably utilised by letting them 
to the Doré Gallery Company, Limited, for a period of 
seven months, for an exhibition of Dort’s works. The 
exhibition proved a great success, and a considerable sum 
was realised by the committee by the rental accruing there- 
from, thus alleviating in a great measure the embarrassment 
caused by the insufficiency of the penny rate to meet the 
current expenses of the three institutions. ‘The Gallery was 
open on 304 days, and closed for cleaning and other 
purposes on nine days. The total number of visitors was 
426,741, being a daily average attendance of 1,403. 
Included in the above are 64,717 visitors who paid for 
admission to the autumn exhibition, and 12,544 pupils of 
schools of various denominations admitted free. Owing to 
the numerous applications for loans of important works, the 
committee, after much consideration, have found it neces- 
sary to make a standing order not to lend any works for 
annual exhibitions. The following works were purchased from 
the Liverpool autumn exhibition of 1890:—A Summer Night 
(oil), by ALBERT Moore, R.W.S. ; Ophe/ia (oil), by HENRIETTA 
Rak (Mrs. NorManp) ; Late Autumn (oil), by ANDERSON 
Hacuer, R.I.; Ariel (oil), by Ropert FowLer ; Summer 
Time in Sussex (water-colour), by T, Hampson JONEs. 
The donations to the permanent collection were—W/en 
Seas are Fair and Winds are Still (oil), by Tuomas 
Huson, R.I.; presented by Mr. James BARRow. 4 Florentine 
Poet (oil), by G. Hervey GarrAway ; commissioned 
and presented by friends of the institution. Third volume of 
‘Reproductions of Early German and Italian Prints” ; 
presented by the Trustees of the British Museum. ‘Two 
mezzotints, published in the year 1789—A Mad Bull 
(after GEORGE Moranp), engraved by R. Dopp ; Az Ass 
Race (after GEORGE Morianpb), engraved by W. Warp ; 
Plaster models—Zhe Ancient Woodman and Music and 
Dancing ; presented by the sculptor, J. Mito GRIFFITH. _ 


A MEETING of the Birmingham Architectural Association 
was held on Monday, when the following resolution was 
passed :—‘‘ Whilst it is the opinion of this Association that 
it is usually desirable that the designing of important public 
buildings should be open to an architectural competition, it 
is nevertheless advisable that if any buildings are to be 
erected between the Victoria Courts and Newton Street, 
which may properly be considered as forming an integral 
part of the new Law Courts, they should certainly be re- 
garded as. a completion of Messrs. Wess & BE LL’s design, 
and should be placed in their hands, and not be the 
subject of a competition.”; 


PAVING is an important question in Brighton, as there is 
not only a large amount of traffic, but owing to the character 
of the population it is necessary that facilities should be 
given for riding and driving. Mr. May, the surveyor, has 
given much attention to the subject, and he now recom- 
mends that flint should be used in paving such streets as the 
King’s Road and Marine Parade, where there is equestrian 
and carriage traffic, while in ordinary streets granite is to be 
employed. In order that the noise may be abated, Mr. 
May advocates laying down Penlee Elvon granite in a care- 
ful way. This year more granite and less flint than usual 
will be ordered. Queen’s Road, Western Road, North 
Road, Preston Road, St. James Street are to be paved in 
granite. The new mode of paving may appear costly, but 
eventually it will be cheaper, and the inhabitants will enjoy 
more convenience from its adoption. : 


THE Japanese utilise the bamboo in more ways than are 
known to most collectors, and Mr. CHarLtes Home there- 
fore did a good action when he offered the Kew Museum 
a great number of objects made of bamboo, and which may 
suggest how other vegetable substances can be employed. 
There is not mach red tape enveloping the Kew Museum, 
and the offer was accepted. The collection is to be kept 
apart, and a special handbook will be prepared by the 
donor. It would be well. if Mr. Hoxtmr’s example were 
often imitated. ‘The Kew Museum should be as complete 
as the Geological Museum is for mineral substances, but 
unfortunately not one department is adequately represented, 
The defects are not due to the director, but rather to the 
Government and the public, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 250.-PROPOSED SCREEN, STIRLING HIGH SCHOOL, 
(THE LATE J. M, MACLAREN.} 


NO, 351—MAUSOLEE DE ST. REMY, TARASCON. 
(R. NEEDHAM WILSON.) 


THE NEW RAADZAAUL, BLOEMFONTEIN, O.F.S., SOUTH AFRICA. 
HE plans which we publish to-day for this building 
are the outcome of an international competition 
organised in 1883 by the Government of the Orange Free 
State, when invitations were issued in the home and colonial 
papers for designs for a presidential residence and a 
Volksraadzaal (House of Deputies). About fifty designs 
were sent in response, including several from well-known 
architects in Great Britain, Holland, Austria, Germany and 
America. Premiums amounting to 200 guineas were offered, 
and a strong committee was formed, with a professional 
coadjutor in the person of the then Commissioner of Public 
ae (Mr.. Gustav HA.it) to adjudicate upon the 
plans. 


The designs submitted under the motto, ‘‘ Wijsheid, - 


Kracht und Schoenheid” (wisdom, strength and beauty) 
were found, though not the most elaborate, the most suit- 
able both on the score of cost, climate and the materials 
available on the spot, and the whole of the premiums were 
awarded to these plans. 

The construction of the Presidency was undertaken in 
£884, Mr. WILLIAM Royce, of Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
being the contractor, but owing to the great depression in 
trade which prevailed at that time, the original design was 
considerably curtailed, the Government having reduced the 
original vote by one-third. During 1885 the building was 
completed and occupied by the late Sir JoHN Brann, 
President of the Republic towards the end of the year. For 
several years past the revenue of the Free State has in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and it was very largely 
augmented during the gold craze of 1888-90 in the Trans- 
vaal. This expansion placed the Government in a position 
to expend large sums upon public works, and to proceed 
with the Raadzaal or Parliament House. The Government, 
mindful of their former restrictive policy, set aside a sub- 
stantial sum for the structure, and it was furthermore re- 
solved to confirm the competition committee’s choice, and 
erect the building from the design accepted in 1883, prepared 
by Messrs. LENNox CANNING & GOAD. 

The structure is not designed for the location of any of 
the public offices, these being housed in another older 
building hard by, but the Government have had in view 
the contingency of Bloemfontein, from its geographical 
situation, becoming eventually the capital of the United South 
African States, a contingency which is very strongly supported 
jn many quarters (especially in Bloemfontein), and have had 
the building planned to meet the needs of a much larger 
assembly than that which is likely under the present régime 
to legislate within its walls. 

Among the provisions made in the plans, however, are 
a members’ parlour or billiard-room ; a smoking-room with 
javatory attached; a large secretary’s office or council-room, 
with strong-room for the State archives ; president’s private 
office and ante-room ; twocommittee-rooms. In the halla 
gallery is provided to face the dais provided for the Presi- 
dent, chairman and secretary. The seating for the members 
(about 70) is arranged in horseshoe form, each deputy 
having a separate desk, and there is seating accommodation 
for the public besides. 

The building is constructed of brickwork, the dressings 
being in stone obtained from !ocal sources. The roofs are 
covered (for the want of a better material) with corrugated 
iron, the flats and gutters with zinc, and the dome with zinc 
tiles. Stone steps are provided to the approaches, and the 
porticos, colonnades and corridors are laid with tile and 
marble pavements. An experiment is being made to sub- 
stitute plaster ceilings in place of the usual inartistic board- 
ing, and the main floors will be covered with parquetry. 

The whole of the decorative fittings are being prepared 
in England, and suitable models are being sent out for the 
stone carvings. Messrs. Roprrrson & Wuire, of Johan- 


nesburg, are the contractors ; Mr. ALBERT WOCKE, clerk of 
the works; Mr. TuLty acting as contractor’s engineer. 
Mr. LENNOX CANNING, A.R.I.B.A., Life Mem. Imperial 
Inst. Austrian Architects, and Mr. Goap, are the archi- 
tects, 


LEEDS ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. 


AE the meeting of the Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 

Society this week, Mr. F. Tiffany, manager of the hard- 
wood department to Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham & Co., gave 
a lecture on “ Mahogany and other fancy woods used for con- 
structive and decorative purposes.” - At the commencement of 
the proceedings the chair was occupied by Mr. W. H. Thorp, 
the president, and on his leaving to fulfil another engagement 
his place was taken by Mr. George Corson. Mr. Tiffany re- 
marked that a piece of wood could not be produced or manu- 
factured like a piece of iron. They might have an iron pillar 
or girder made to suit the requirements of a structure, but they 
could not do the same thing with wood. He alluded to the 
characteristics of timber, and touched upon the defects to 
which wood was liable. As to fancy woods which were avail- 
able for constructive and decorative purposes he put mahogany 
in the foreground. A large tree did not mature in much under 
two hundred years. Until the discovery of mahogany the oak 
was considered to be the monarch of forest trees, but in point 
of usefulness, size, and grandeur of appearance it was far in- 
ferior to mahogany. The substitution of mahogany for those 
woods which required paint could not be too highly recom- 
mended. As to its safety, he said it did not contain turpentine 
and had not the inflammable nature of other woods ; it was 
difficult to ignite, and it burned slowly. Mahogany was almost 
without exception the only wood which improved with age. He 
explained the different classes of mahogaay, and gave an idea 
of the sizes at which it could be obtained, and the uses to 
which it could be applied. Of all the wocds which were not 
too heavy and toc hard to work easily under the saw teak 
possessed the greatest number of desirable properties. It 
stood exposure to great heat and damp without warping or 
splitting. It was, besides, an extremely handsome wood, and 
took a high polish, which made. it suitable for the highest 
classes of constructive and decorative work, Previous to the 
importation of mahogany and teak, oak was rightly regarded 
as the premier wood of commerce, and to-day it occupied no 
mean position in constructive and decorative work. The lec- 
turer afterwards referred to walnut, ash, and various other 
woods used for decorative purposes. As to the supply of 
timber, he said he felt confident that in the future they would 
have to look to Africa for many of their requirements, espe- 
cially as they saw that the Americans found it necessary, or a 
matter of luxury, to import many woods. 

Mr. Corson remarked that the question of woods suitable 
for decorative work had long occupied his attention, and he did 
not know anything that beat mahogany. 

Mr. W. H. Beevers, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
lecturer, said he found mahogany one of the finest woods they 
had. 
Mr. Musto, in seconding the resolution, alluded to mahogany 
fading in colour under the light of the sun. 

The resolution having been passed, Mr. Tiffany, in acknow- 
ledging the compliment, said he knew that inferior mahogany 
would often fade in colour under the. sun, but still for interior 
work it would not do so, For exterior work nothing was better 
than teak. —- 


ON THE DURABILITY OF PICTURES PAINTED 
WITH OILS AND. VARNISHES.* 
By A. P, LAURIE. 


HEN we look at the Van Eyck, No. 186 in the National 
Gallery, we are at once struck with its wonderful state 
of preservation. The reds, probably produced by glazings of 
lac, or Brazil wood, or kermes lake, over a yellow or red ground, 
seem certainly to have slightly faded and turned brown, when 
compared with fresh preparations of the same lakes made from 
the old recipes ; but they are in very fair condition, and the 
green on the wife’s dress is marvellously brilliant. This green 
is worthy of special attention, as it seems to be agreed among 
the authorities on these matters that it can only have been 
produced by a glazing of verdigris,a pigment which we now 
know to be of a most dangerous character, turning black, and 
corroding and destroying other colours. The oranges in the 
corner are apparently painted with orpiment, another dangerous 
colour to use. 
With reference to the reds, I have already mentioned the 
three lakes, which are most commonly referred to in old recipes, 


* Paper read at a meeting of the Society of Arts on April 8, 
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madder being hardly ever mentioned. Of these Brazil wood is 
very fugitive, turning a dirty brownish red, and fading very 
much if only exposed to sunshine for a few days. Lac lake, 
though better than the last, is not a permanent lake, and of 
kermes very little is known beyond the fact that it yields a 
permanent dye. Unfortunately these lakes, when prepared 
from the old recipes, are so much alike that it is impossible to 
identify them on a picture. Judging, however, by these recipes, 
one lake is as likely to have been used as another. 

In this picture, then, painted early in the fifteenth century, 
we probably have verdigris, a notoriously fugitive pigment ; 
orpiment, a pigment very apt to change ; and a lake which, 
assuming that kermes is a permanent colour, may or may not 
be permanent, according to which of the three lakes above men- 
tioned has been used. 

It cannot, then, be held that the preservation of the picture 
is due to the pigments used, and we must, therefore, look else- 
where for an explanation of its freshness. 

If, then, the secret does not lie in the pigments, it must lie 
in the vehicle ; and this leads us to consider what properties a 
vehicle must have to produce so remarkable an effect. This 
question is very easily answered. 

It has been again demonstrated by Professor Russell and 
Captain Abney, in their report on water-colours (1888), that 
most fugitive pigments are permanent if protected from mcis- 
ture,and a still larger number if protected both from air and 
moisture. If, then, we can obtain a vehicle which will really 
protect the particles of the pigment from moisture we may use 
with safety many pigments that are now regarded as fugitive, 

At this point one is apt to think that the inquiry is con- 
cluded, as we are accustomed to assume that ordinary varnishes 
and oils do preserve surfaces from the action of moisture; but, 
unfortunately, if a sufficiently delicate test is applied, this is not 
found to be so. The method I have devised for doing thisis to 
use as a pigment ignited sulphate of copper, which is, of course, 
a very hydroscopic body. If we grind a little of the ignited 
sulphate with linseed oil, and paint it out on a glass slide, we 
get an enamel-like white surface, with sometimes a slight 
greenish tinge in it. 

If this is placed in a desiccator to dry, it remains the same 
in appearance ; if, however, when dry, it is exposed to the air 
of a room, it gradually turns green and transparent ; or if it is 
exposed under a bell-jar beside a dish of water, the change 
takes place much more rapidly, twelve hours being often suffi- 
cient. If we now examine the slide under a microscope, we 
usually find that no definite crystalline formation is visible, but 
occasionally here and there are to be found complete crystals 
of sulphate of copper, due apparently to a slow aggregation of 
molecules in the colloid linseed oil. 

I shall begin by describing the experiments I have made on 
linseed oil alone. 

Linseed Oil. 

The linseed oil of modern commerce differs in several im- 
portant particulars from that used by the old masters. Hot- 
pressed from adulterated seed, refined by tlie addition of 
sulphuric acid, and then probably further adulterated with other 
oils before it is put on the market, it is a very inferior product. 
The oil of the old masters seems to have been cold-pressed 
from pure seed, and then refined by exposure to sunlight and 
washing with water. 

In converting it into boiled oil various methods and sub- 
stances were used, such as exposure merely to the sun till it 
thickened ; boiling with bone ashes and pumice ; boiling it with 
ignited sulphate of zinc; boiling it with litharge or with white 
lead or with umber; or exposing it to the sun exposed in 
leaden dishes, or mixed with white lead. 

The modern practice is probably in many cases similar, 
salts of manganese having been added to the list, and such 
substances as sulphate of zinc having been abandoned. 

My impression, from the study of the old recipes, is that 
probably in most cases litharge or white lead was used, just as 
it is most commonly used now, We have, then, to look rather 
to the earlier stages of the preparation of the oil to find any 
serious difference between ancient and modern practices. 

With a view to finding whether the capacity of linseed oil 
for resisting moisture would be improved by following any of the 
old methods, I tried the following experiments. I obtained— 

1. A sample of ordinary pale drying oil of the best quality. 

2. A bottle of drying oil from one of the leading firms of 
artists’ colourmen. 

3. A sample of Bell’s medium from Messrs. Bell & Co, of 
Oxford Street. This medium is prepared by cold-pressing 
carefully sifted seed, and then keeping the raw oil at a tempera- 
ture of about 109 deg. C. for some weeks, until it becomes thick 
an viscous. This “fat oil” is then thinned with oil of spike 

or use. 

4. I obtained some raw oil, cold-pressed, from sifted English 
seed, which I then refined in the following manner :—A bottle 
was filled one-third full with salt water and sand and one-third 
full of oil, and was placed out in the sun, with a loose cap over 
the top, for four weeks. By the end of that time no more pre- 


cipitate was formed, and the oil was drawn off, filtered, and 
converted into boiled oil by heating to 120 deg. C. for 120 hours 
with borate of manganese.. 

5. Another portion, after refining, was converted into oil by 
heating strongly for three hours with bone ashes, adding ignited 
sulphate of zinc, and allowing it to settle and stand in the sun, 
according to an old German recipe which is queted by East- 
lake in his “ History of Oil-painting.” Slides were painted out 
with these different oils, mixed with sulphate of copper, and, 
after having been dried in a desiccator, were exposed to mois- 
ture. They all turned green at approximately the same rate, 
and repeated experiments did not show that one had much 
advantage over another. If a slide is varnished with oil, after 
being dry, it of course resists a little longer, but four layers of 
such varnishing only protect the slide for three days instead of 
one. 

As far, then, as these experiments are concerned there 
seems to be no reason to suppose that the pure oil, sun-refined, 
has much advantage over the commercial oil, or that the different 
methods of converting it into boiled oil exercise an appreciable 
effect. Only one point seemed to remain unsettled. It seemed 
possible that the old oil imperfectly pressed might be superior 
to that obtained by the hydraulic press. In order to test this 
I had some fresh seed pressed, and took samples during the 
pressing, dividing the oil into three parts. Taking the first 
part of these, I refined it, boiled it with borate of magnesia 
and tested it. The moisture penetrated through it as before. 

These experiments seem to show, then, pretty conclusively 
that linseed oil, no matter how pure or how carefully refined or 
in what way it is converted into boiled oil, cannot be depended 
upon to protect asurface from moisture. In the course of these 
experiments I was struck with the fact that linseed oil which 
had been kept for some time after it was dry in the desiccator 
seemed to resist better than lately-dried oil when exposed to 
moisture. Three weeks was found to make a considerable 
improvement, and twe months still further improvement. These 
experiments are being continued with a view to finding at what 
point the improvement will cease. 

When we consider the nature and constitution of linseed oil 
I do not think we need be surprised at its permeability to mois- 
ture. Besides containing linoleine, it also contains considerable 
quantities of non-drying fatty acids, which, being unaltered 
during the oxidation of the linoleine, must tend to produce a 
spongy and porous surface. According to Allen, the dried film 
contains free glycerine, which must not only tend to increase 
its porosity, but also to act as a carrier of moisture. Taking 
these different facts into consideration, the passage of moisture 
through linseed oil is not surprising. 

I should like to refer here to a theory which has been 
recently advanced, that lead dryers are injurious to pictures on 
account of the formation of lead soaps. As far as these 
experiments are concerned, we have no confirmation of this, 
and I confess that the theory seems to me a very startling one 
in the light of the fact that the white lead used by the old 
masters was prepared by the Dutch process, and therefore con- 
tained large quantities of lead hydrate, and of the fact that the 
oldest recipe I am familiar with for preparing drying oil 
advises that this should be done by boiling with oxide of lead. 

When Mr. Scott Taylor tells us that the Venetian painters. 
were accustomed to grind their white lead repeatedly in 
vinegar, I can only suppose that chemists, like poets, are 
sometimes caught nodding. It seems to me more probable 
that treatment with lead salts may remove some of the fatty 
acids other than linoleic acid as lead soaps. I do-not find, 
however, that the oil which rises to the surface of ground white: 
lead protects from moisture any better than ordinary oil. 


Walnut Oil. 


Walnut oil is frequently referred to in the old recipes, and 
seems to have been largely used by the old masters for paint- 
ing. It can be prepared by pressing the kernels of walnuts 
after slightly warming them. The walnuts should be about 
three months old. The oil obtained is very pale, and dissolves 
white lead freely on boiling, becoming darker in colour. f 
prepared a little by boiling the kernels of the walnuts with 
water, after pounding them in a mortar, roughly separating the 
oil which rose to the top, dissolving the oil in ether, filtering, 
and evaporating off the ether. I then converted this oil into a 
boiled oil by heating it with white lead. On testing it with the. 
sulphate of copper I found that moisture rapidly penetrated, 
showing that it is no better in this respect than linseed oil. 
As these were the two oils which were used by the old 
masters, the protection of their pigments cannot have de- 
pended upon the moisture of the oils used. ’ 


Resins. 

In order to test how far pure resins will protect the sulphate 
of copper from moisture, I dissolved them either in spirits of 
turpentine or benzole, ground the sulphate of copper with the 
solution, and painted it out on a glass slide. I have not 
attempted an exhaustive examination of resins, but have con- 
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tented myself with a few typical ones, namely, colophony, 
mastic, Sierra Leone copal and amber. The varnishes were 
all prepared by first fusing the resin and then gradually adding 
the spirits of turpentine to the fused mass. 

The change of appearance on exposing one of the slides 
thus prepared to moisture was quite different to the appearance 
in the case of oil. The surface became an opaque greenish- 
blue in the course of a few hours in the case of colophony, 
mastic and Sierra Leone copal, but after that there was no 
further change. On then examining these slides under the 
microscope this appearance was explained. The whole surface 
was rough and covered with blue cones of sulphate of copper 
with unaltered white places between. Apparently the varnish 
on drying became full of small cracks or holes, through which 
moisture penetrated, but in itself resisted the passage of 
moisture. These holes were so close together as to give 
the whole surface a blue appearance when examined with 
the naked eye. The one exception to this was the amber 
varnish, It resisted the attacks of moisture for weeks without 
change. I think, however, that we may consider that such 
solutions of resins protect a surface from moisture sufficiently 
well for all practical purposes. The slight change taking place 
in the sulphate of copper does not go any further, and would, I 
think, be imperceptible in the case of a fugitive pigment. 

I need hardly point out, however, that such solutions are 
quite unfit to be used as mediums in place of oil, and that the 
surface formed is brittle and not very durable. 

I find that a good mastic varnish will protect for some weeks 
a slide which would otherwise turn green in a few hours. 

The reason for the superior behaviour of mastic is, I think, 
not far to seek. It forms a soft elastic coating over the elastic 
oil, which is more durable and less likely to crack than the hard, 
brittle coating formed by the amber or the copal. Experiments 
upon other resins have confirmed this view. These experi- 
ments then add another argument in favour of the use of mastic 
varnish for pictures to those already known. 

To repeat these arguments briefly:—The use of an oil 
varnish for a picture has this objection, that it will turn yellow 
with age, or even, if it contains lead-dryers, as in most cases it 
does, dark brown with age, thus increasing the defects of an oil 
picture, and cannot be removed without great risk of destroy- 
ing the coatings of colour underneath; while, as has been 
shown by these experiments, it affords little or no protection to 
the picture from the action of moisture. 

The use of copal or amber, dissolved in spirit, is also 
objectionable, because the varnish is difficult to remove. By 
using mastic we have a varnish which, while affording the best 
protection to the picture from moisture, is easily removed and 
renewed, without any danger of injury to the picture under- 
neath. This seems of special importance in a country like this, 
where pictures are exposed to the greasy, sticky dirt produced 
by coal-smoke. As might be expected, from its capacity of 
keeping out moisture mastic-varnish also affords a good protec- 
tion to white lead from the blackening action of sulphur gases. 

It must not be supposed, however, that in selecting the best 
varnish for a picture we have solved the problem before us. 
Not only can moisture readily penetrate through the back, but 
supposing the back to be protected, it is only a question of time 
for the moisture to penetrate through the front, as having once 
succeeded in passing through cracks in the varnish it is able to 
move about freely through the oil underneath. 

There is another danger in the use of an ordinary oil 
medium. There is no doubt that if certain pigments ground in 
oil are mixed together, they will act chemically upon each other. 
Such, for instance, as cadmium yellow and emerald green, 
which, if mixed together, rapidly turn black. At first sight this 
is difficult to understand, as it seems unlikely that dry particles 
of colour, each isolated by a layer of oil, could act upon each 
other. When we remember, however, the complicated nature 
of linseed oil itself, and the complicated changes that take 
place while it is drying, resulting in the presence of free fatty 
acids, of glycerine, and of moisture, it seems quite possible 
that certain pigments could be dissolved and decomposed, and 
once in solution they would probably diffuse through the oil, 
even though the oil was dry, just as we know that salts will 
diffuse through solid gelatine. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has got in his studio a remarkable 
example of such diffusion. A patch of emerald green placed 
on the canvas ran down until it came in contact with a patch 
of cadmium yellow ; the blackening caused by this is not con- 
fined to the point of contact, but has gradually spread. 

With a view to testing this point more carefully I rubbed 
out ona glass slide two patches of cadmium yellow. When 
they were dry I rubbed over one of them some emerald green, 
and over the other some boiled oil. When the boiled oil was 
dry I rubbed over that some emerald green, so that in the one 
case we had the emerald green isolated from the cadmium 
yellow by the thin layer of oil which rose to the top of the 
cadmium yellow in drying, and in the second case by the thick 
layer of oil which was purposely placed between them. After 
keeping for some time both of these patches began to grow 


dark, the one with the thin layer of oil changing markedly, 
while the one with the thick layer of oil changed slightly. 
These films were then stripped off, cut in sections and examined 
under the microscope. This can be very readily done by 
embedding such a film in paraffin wax, and cutting and 
mounting in the way used in the biological laboratories at 
Cambridge. 

Though little could be seen in the case of the film with the 
thick layer of oil, it was quite easy to see, in the film with the 
thin layer of oil between the two colours, that the emerald 
green was unaltered, but that the top of the cadmium yellow 
was covered with a line of black spots, showing that the 
emerald green must have dissolved and diffused through the 
oil to attack the cadmium yellow. 

These experiments, I think, show that we have not only in 
cil paintings to guard against external dangers. 

We have, then, two policies before us. One is to obtain a 
medium which will effectually lock up pigments from external’. 
danger and from internal solutions and diffusions ; and the 
other is, recognising the imperfection of the medium we are 
using, to select piginents which are unaffected by the medium, 
and least likely to injury from external sources, such as. 
moisture, and so on. 

Apparently the most durable surface that can be produced 
with modern mediums is that obtained with a mixture of copal 
oil, varnish and linseed oil. 

Until, then, the proper medium is discovered, the best we 
can do is to paint our pictures with this medium and a care- 
fully selected group of pigments, and then, as a further pre- 
caution, coat the pictures, when thoroughly dry, with a layer of 
mastic dissolved in turps. 


Oleoresinous Vehicles. 


Eastlake, in his “‘ History of Oil-painting,” devotes himself 
principally to trying to determine what medium was used by 
Van Eyck and his immediate followers. As his book is the: 
most important work on this subject, and he has devoted im- 
mense pains to investigating all the documentary evidence, the: 
theory he advances requires specially careful examination. 

Briefly, his theory is this, that the Flemish painters ground 
their colours in oil; that they prepared a varnish, by dissolving 
a resin, preferably amber in oil, and that they mixed a little of 
this with the colour. He claims that such a medium protects 
the pigment from moisture, and that it is only necessary, in the 
case of specially fugitive pigments, such as yellow lake, 
verdigris, &c., to increase the proportion of varnish and diminish 
the proportion of oil, in order to effectually lock them up and 
protect them from the action of a moist climate. This he calls. 
the oleoresinous vehicle, and, while undoubtedly showing that 
this, in all probability, represents their usual practice for 
ordinary pigments, I think he fails to make out that they relied 
upon this method in the case of notoriously fugitive pigments. 
In fact, curiously enough, as I shall presently show, any evi- 
dence he brings forward points in quite a different direction. 
At the same time, he quotes from a sufficient number of 
authorities to show that he correctly describes their general 
practice—a practice for which there are sufficient reasons, apart 
from the question of the preservation of specially fugitive 
pigments. 

It has been shown by Professor Church that even so hard a 
resin as copal, when dissolved in a volatile medium, after a year 
becomes covered with minute cracks ; that this is also true of 
copal dissolved in the usual quantity of oil necessary to make a 
varnish. But he finds that if a copal oil varnish is mixed with 
a certain proportion of oil, it forms a surface which is hard, 
and, therefore, preferable to oil alone, which is soft, but which 
does not crack, There seems to be no doubt, therefore, that, 
apart from other considerations, the mixture of a resin dissolved: 
in oil, with oil, produces the most permanent surface. It 
remains to be seen whether such a medium has the quality 
claimed for it by Eastlake of protecting the pigments from 
moisture. 

In order to experiment upon.this matter, I obtained (1) a 
very fine sample of a genuine copal varnish from Messrs. Free- 
man ; (2) Mander Bros.’ Coburg varnish ; (3) I dissolved Sierra 
Leone copal in my own pure linseed oil, and heated it till it 
became stringy, as directed in the old recipes ; (4) I dissolved 
amber in the same way in the pure oil ; (5) I boiled some of the 
amber varnish mixed with white lead till almost solid, and then 
diluted it with spirits of turpentine. I then prepared slides 
with these varnishes mixed with the sulphate of copper, com- 
paring the slides painted with pure oil with slides painted with 
a mixture of oil and varnish, and slides painted with the varnish 
alone. 

In some cases the slides, after drying, were varnished with 
the mixture that had been used in painting them out. In making 
the varnishes I mixed about one-third resin with about two- 
thirds oil. None of these preparations resisted the attacks of 
moisture. Those containing varnish resisted a little longer 
than those merely containing oil, but the difference was pro- 
bably due to the greater thickness of the protecting layer. 
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As far, then,as we can judge by the sulphate of copper 
test, Eastlake’s theory that an oleoresinous vehicle will protect 
a fugitive pigment is not correct. It seemed to me necessary, 
however, to check these results by some experiments made in 


another way, and I therefore determined to try whether such 


mediums would protect a fugitive pigment. — i" 

In order to reproduce, as near as possible, the conditions 
necessary in the case of one of the old masters, I prepared 
some Brazil wood lake, according to one of the old recipes, 
and after careful washing and drying, ground it with the 
following mediums :— 

1. Commercial pale boiled oil. 

. Rowney’s boiled oil, 

. My pure oil. 

. The pure oil mixed with amber varnish. 
. The pure oil mixed with copal varnish. 

All of these faded when exposed to sunlight, and apparently 
faded at the same rate. 

To confirm this result I next rubbed out on two glass 
plates carmine ground in pure oil. After the two plates were 
dry, I put one away in the dark and exposed the other to light. 
At the same time I rubbed out on two other plates carmine 
ground with pure oil and a little amber varnish, and exposed 
one of. these to light.. The two plates kept in the dark 
retained their brilliancy, while the two exposed to light quickly 
turned brown at the same rate. 

I think that these experiments show pretty conclusively that 
whatever method may have been used to preserve fugitive 
pigments by the old masters, it cannot have been that of 
grinding colours with oil and then mixing in a little oil, varnish, 
as supposed by Eastlake. 

In order, then, to solve this problem as to the nature of the 
vehicle used to preserve fugitive colours, it is necessary to lay 
aside the theories of such writers as Eastlake, and examine 
carefully such old recipes as are available. This is all the 
more necessary as the word “ varnish” is’ used so carelessly 
by writers on this subject, for they seem to think that all 
varnishes have similar properties, and therefore it does not 
matter whether the nature of the varnish is stated or not. 

The result of a more careful and minute inquiry has been 
the discovery of an old medium of remarkable properties. It is 
too early, however, to say anything in public as to this medium 
until it has been thoroughly tested. I therefore shall say 
nothing of it here, but reserve to some future date the complete 
statement of its preparation and properties. 

Leaving this question, I will next describe the experiments 
we have made on the effect of a layer of varnish of different 
kinds over linseed oil. 

Sulphate of copper was ground with linseed oil, painted out 
on glass slides, and allowed to dry in a desiccator. They were 
then varnished respectively with copal dissolved in oil, copal 
dissolved in turps, amber dissolved in turps, and mastic dis- 
solved inturps. The first to give way and show the passage of 
moisture were the slides varnished with copal in turps and 
amber in turps; while the slide which resisted moisture longest 
was the one coated with mastic and turps. 
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THE SCULPTURED STONES OF SCOTLAND. 


PAPER was read by’ Mr. Alexander Hutcheson, architect, 

at the fifth meeting for the session of the Dundee Institute 

of Architecture, Science and Art, on ‘' The Sculptured Stones 
of Scotland.” Mr. Charles Ower presided. 

Mr. Hutcheson dealt first with cup-marked stones. These, 
he said, although not belonging to the class of monuments 
distinctively known as “the sculptured stones of Scotland,” were 
yet sculptured stones, and were, in fact, the oldest sculptures in 
this country, or, perhaps, in any other. The cups were de- 
scribed as little pits or hollows sunk in the surfaces of undressed 
boulders and slabs of stone, or on rocks. The cups varied in 
size from } inch up to 6 or 7 inches wide, and in depth from 
just as much as would hold the point of the finger to 2 or 3 inches. 
Occasionally the cups were surrounded by one or more rings 
arranged concentrically and sunk in the stone. Sometimes a 
channel or gutter extended from the central cup, cut through 
and across the enclosing rings, and at times similar channels 
connected single cups or groups of cups together. The mark- 
ings were thus of the simplest kind. No marks which could be 
construed into an inscription had ever been found in the cup- 
marked stones, the probability, therefore, being that the race 
or races who carved the cup marks possessed no written 
alphabet or language. Stones or rocks inscribed in this manner 
were found all over Great Britain and in many Continental 
countries, particularly in the north of Europe and in Asia, The 
sculptured stones of Scotland, on the other hand, had no 
analogue in any other country ; their art was distinctively Scot- 
tish. They were only found in Scotland, and, with one or two 
exceptions, were in the earliest examples confined to the 
northern district of Scotland, comprehending the area lying 
to the north of the Forth. The stones might be divided 


into three classes. The first class comprehended those stones. 


which bore incised symbols; the second class showed the 
symbols combined with the figures of men and animals sculp- 
tured in relief, and along with them now appeared the figure 
of the cross. The third class bore sculptures in relief, but no 
symbols, From a list drawn up by Mr. Romilly Allen, it ap- 


peared that upwards of 380 examples of the sculptured stones ~ 


have been recorded, of which 104 were of the first or oldest 
class. Mr. Hutcheson exhibited a table showing the distribu- 
tion of the stones, from which it appeared that Forfarshire was 
by far the richest county in point of possession, having no less 
than 75 examples, Perthshire coming next with 53. The 
symbols consist of certain conventional types of semi-geometri- 
cal figures, known as the “crescent,” “spectacle” or “double 
disc,” “mirror and comb,” and certain animal figures, as the 
elephant, serpent, &c. The range of the symbols was not wide, 
and they were of frequent repetition, the poverty of the decora- 
tion contrasting strongly with the rich variety of the ornamenta- 
tion of the subsequent divisions—a poverty which, however, in 
great measure disappeared when the sculpturings proper to the 
second great division of the stones made their appearance. It 
was then seen that the symbols which accompanied the sculp- 
tures in relief, although having nothing in their outlines to suggest 
a difference, were now filled in with elaborate fret and interlaced 
work, The figures in relief consisted of men and animals, 
combined with the Christian symbol of the cross, which was 
invariably of the Celtic type, known by recesses at the inter- 
section of the arms, and distinguished by being usually filled in 
within its outlines by that ingenious interlaced work known as 
Celtic, with which the Iona crosses had made them familiar. 
In this class was seen to bea tendency to arrange the subjects 
in panels. That was first manifested in yroups of figures 
rising one above the other; then these were enclosed in 
borders ; and latterly the whole surface of the stone, including 
even the shaft and the arms of the cross, was found to be 
divided into panels. The men represented occasionally had 
animals’ heads, and were often engaged in combat with each 
other or with animals. The animals were mostly of nondescript 
type highly conventionalised, Jonah’s whale being always repre- 
sented with legs and paws and ears like a hare, In the third 
or latest division of the stones the early symbols had entirely 
disappeared. The cross, instead of being sculptured in relief 
on the front of a stone which in its outline bore no resemblance 
to a cross, now appeared as a cross pure and simple with pro- 
jecting arms. To this class belonged the Iona crosses, and 
nearly all the ancient sculptured monuments to be found on the 
west coast of Scotland and in the southern counties. The art 
of the sculptured stones as it appeared in metals was referred 
to, and, in particular, the celebrated Hunterston brooch—con- 
sidered by competent judges to be the finest specimen of 
ancient art ever found in Scotland—was described, and it was 
mentioned that within the last month this beautiful example of 
native art had been acquired by the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. The light cast on the age of the sculptured stones by 
the Celtic and Scoto-Irish manuscripts of the Gospels, with their 
inimitable interlaced illuminations, was commented on, from 
which and from other considerations it appeared that the Scottish 
sculptured stones were to be attributed to the period ranging 
from the sixth or seventh to the twelfth century. The scanty 
examples of inscriptions exhibited by the early sculptured stones 
were noticed and described. The earliest- of these—the 
oghams—consisted of a stem line and cross digits, and was 


peculiar to the Celtic area, only about a dozen of examples — 


being known in Scotland. The key to these, found in the Book 
of Ballymote, was exhibited and explained. The fragmentary 
inscription at St. Vigeans was the only one in the mainland of 
Scotland which was expressed in an alphabet bearing a resem- 
blance to the Celtic writing in the ancient Scottish manuscripts. 
That inscription had been the subject of very varied interpreta- 
tion, many readings of it having been put forth by skilled 
authorities without any definite conclusion having been as yet 
reached. It appeared to contain the names of two or three 
persons, but their connection with each other or with the stone 
was not clear. There seemed good reason, however, to con- 
clude that the names were Celtic. The art of the stones was 
Christian, as was evinced by the presence of the cross, and the 
figures of men and animals, although sometimes incongruous 
and apparently out of harmony with present religious ideas, 
might not have really been so to those who carved them. The 
bestiaries of the Middle Ages showed that-a divine bestiaries 
system of religious teaching based on the nature and attributes, 


real or supposed, of certain animals prevailed in the Church in - 


early times, and the probability was that the art of the Scottish 
stones had preserved to us the visible forms of this spiritualised 
natural history teaching as it prevailed among the Celtic popu- 
lation of Scotland a thousand years ago. 

In conclusion Mr. Hutcheson said:—In Dundee we now 
possess in our museum a representation of the sculptured art 
of Greece and Rome of which any community might well be 
proud—a collection of examples invaluable to the student, and 
likely to be of inestimable service in fostering a high standard 
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of public taste. In my opinion that standard will be defective 
which does not combine with it the first element of national life, 
a patriotic reverence for and a knowledge of what is best in the 
national history. For defect in this the study of classic models 
can never compensate. These may inform the judgment and 
purify the taste in matters of art, but they cannot enlist the 
affections as that art must do which appeals to the heart by 
association of birth and race; and in Dundee, which lies so 
near to the very centre of the district of the sculptured stones, 
we ought to have a corner of our museum devoted to a collec- 
tion of casts of these national sculptures, so that students may 
examine them with ease and derive benefit from the study of a 
style of art which belongs to the most interesting period of our 
national history, namely, that period when she awoke from the 
darkness of Paganism to receive the light of the Christian dis- 
pensation. Suchacollection of casts, if made tolerably com- 
plete by the best examples, would prove that Dundee was not 
only progressive but patriotic, and would set an example to 
others which in time might result in a restoration of that 
national school of art which these sculptures conclusively show 
once existed in Scotland. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Hutcheson for his 
lecture. 

The paper was illustrated by a large number of photographs 
of the principal monuments at St. Vigeans, Meigle, Aberlemno, 
Glamis, Kirriemuir and elsewhere throughout Scotland. 


A ROMAN GROTTO-TEMPLE. 


CORRESPONDENT of the Zzwes writes :—In the course 
of excavations which are being carried out in the neigh- 
bourhood of Vienna by the Academy of Sciences, a cavern was 
lately discovered on the slope of the mountain at Baden. It 
was plain on a cursory inspection that-the cavern had been 
used not only in the Middle Ages, but long previously. At the 
time of the Roman occupation Baden was the encampment of 
a veteran legion who were well acquainted with the good 
qualities of the waters. Decided remains of the foundations of 
a vestibule were found at the entrance of the cave. Ina niche 
hewn out of the rock was an altar with the sacrificial stone 
table. In front of the cavern was a regularly-constructed 
building, fully 10 feet below the surface of the ground above, 
designed probably to conceal the cavern behind, which was 
most probably employed as a temple to Mithras. There were 
two Stalls for horses, fragments of utensils, knives, flint arrow- 
heads, carved bones, mixed up with Roman coins, lamps and 
stamped tiles.” 


JOHN KNOX’S HOUSE. 


pei the meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland on 
Monday a communication from Sir Daniel Wilson, 
Toronto, hon. member Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, was 
read with reference to the recent discussion as to the site of 
John Knox’s house. It was with extreme reluctance, the author 
said, that he entered on a reconsideration of the evidence relat- 
ing to the identification of the house in which the Reformer 
lived, and had it rested with himself alone he would have 
preferred to leave the associations undisturbed, on ascertaining 
that the actual lodging in which Knox succeeded to the last 
Abbot of Dunfermline had, while still unidentified, been in- 
volved in the indiscriminate ravages of an Improvement Com- 
mission. ‘Tradition had proved so far trustworthy in locating 
the dwelling of the Abbot subsequently occupied by the 
Reformer at the Netherbow, but unfortunately the house itself 
no longer remains, for Jeffrey Street has been opened up along 
the whole northern declivity between the North Bridge and 
Leith Wynd. After describing the situation of the house as 
‘defined by the documents adduced by Mr. Peter Miller at a 
previous meeting, he described the appearance of the house in 
the High Street called John Knox’s as it existed before the 
restoration, and referred to the tampering with the sculpture on 
its walls by changing the figure of Moses into that of the 
Reformer, and putting him in a pulpit. He proceeded to 
consider the question of where John Knox took up his abode 
on his return to Edinburgh from St. Andrews. As the evidence 
was now indisputable as to the site of Knox’s first house 
having been in Trunk’s Close, there is nothing inconsistent 
with the probability in the tradition, which was revived in the 
beginning of the present century, of the house in the High 
Street having been his last house. Why, then, need we, in the 
absence of any proof to the contrary, renounce the pleasant 
belief that, after all, Knox did actually spend his last days in 
the house now called by his name, and which we now know 
also as the dwelling of James Mossman the goldsmith, who 
was hanged along with Kirkcaldy of Grange for adherence to 
the Queen’s faction? Wholly apart from any associations 
claimed for it with the great Reformer, the preservation of 
the old building, with its unique decorations, is a matter of 


pe 


congratulation to everyone capable of appreciating this highly 
characteristic memorial of one of the most memorable periods 
of national history. 


RECORDS OF PREHISTORIC REMAINS. 


vite a meeting of the Cardiff Naturalists’ Society Mr. Edwin 
Seward read a paper on “ The Formation of a Record of 
Ancient Remains in the Society’s District,” in which it was 
explained that Glamorganshire was rich in those earliest 
evidences of the handiwork of man, which shed a dim light— 
yet the clearest to be found—on the possibilities underlying 
the beginnings of history. The monolith, the cromlech, the. 
stone-circle, each had its page, homely or pastoral, warlike or 
religious, for that volume which was even yet but scarce- 
written history. The traces of encampments, the long, narrow 
roads, the semblances of towers and palaces, the ample hall, 
the formal pavement, the tablet, the cinerary urn, the bronze 
fibula—all these spoke of Roman art and Roman ease; and 
though no lava stream had poured destruction into the valleys, 
mounds and trenches there were in abundance. A committee 
was appointed in 1887 for promoting the formation of ‘‘ Records 
of Prehistoric Remains in the Kingdom,” and had published’a 
report which had aroused considerable interest. At the Leeds 
meeting last year it was said that if the various corresponding 
societies would take up the work the subject would become 
one of the very greatest importance to the country generally. 
At the Bath meeting attention was directed to the desirability 
of drawing up correct lists of existing remains, and of having 
their positions registered on approved maps on a uniform scale 
(Ordnance maps to the one-inch scale), and of delegates pre- 
paring such maps for their districts with a view to their trans- 
ference to the one general map of the whole kingdom. Similar 
suggestions to these were made by the Cardiff Naturalists’ 
Society two years before they cropped up at the British Asso- 
ciation meeting, and it was to be regretted that steps had not 
been taken to carry them out locally before. A committee 
had, however, been appointed to carry on the work, and he, as 
the recorder, welcomed any co-operation, for as to the useful- 
ness of the work there could be no doubt. It was satisfactory 
to find that recent suggestions for a photographic survey of 
Glamorganshire have already taken effect so far as to produce 
some valuable photographs of interesting work from members 
of the Cardiff Photographic Society, to further encourage which 
the Library and Museum Committee of the Cardiff Corporation 
were offering prizes for competition at an exhibition to be held 
by the Photographic Society in August next. Those photo- 
graphs would be very desirable adjuncts to the more formal, 
but perhaps less picturesque, results of the committee’s work, 
Mr. Seward exhibited, by the aid of an oxy-hydrogen 
lantern, a number of photographic views taken by amateur 
artists, to show what could be done. 


Saracenic Architecture. 


S1R,—As you have had another long letter from Mr, Spiers 
printed (Zhe Architect, April 10), 1 suppose I must again take 
up my pen, although in my last of the 3rd I concluded by saying 
that I thought the matter might now be left to such of your 
readers as had taken any interest in it. We are in the position 
of plaintiff and defendant in the courts, and I assumed that 
had a right to the last word. 

In his present letter your correspondent says :— Mr. Travis 

... gave some marvellous dimensions, which were not flying 
in the air, I suppose” (whatever that may mean) “... though 
as quoted . .. they were inaccurate, as he apparently thought 
a French métre was equal to 5 feet.” Permit me to say that I 
quoted the marvellous dimensions with perfect accuracy, and 
that this is the third time I have referred to my authority, viz. 
Professor Rawlinson, who quotes from Tabari, the Arab 
historian. Personally, I have no more responsibility for their 
correctness than Mr. Spiers himself for his quotations from 
M. Dieulafoy or MM. Perrot and Chipiez in his paper (7%e 
Architect, December 5). What he has to say is not based upen 
anything he has himself seen, but upon what others have seen 
and described. So with myself. Yet although he is entirely 
dependent upon his half-dozen witnesses, dead or alive, for what 
he was pleased to say that Monday evening at the Institute, he 
is never tired of questioning dimensions and statements quoted 
by me with perfect accuracy, but which I have agreed with him 
long ago appeared to be exaggerated or incorrectly translated. 
Then, for the sake of being disagreeable and saying something 
which, I suppose, he thinks rather smart, he tells me that I 
‘apparently thought the French métre was equal to 5 feet.” 
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He knows perfectly well that I did nothing of the kind. Mr. 
Spiers does not, and I never expected he would, accept my 
theory of a three-storeyed portico at Ctesiphon. He says it 1s 
absurd, but does not attempt to show why it is absurd. How 
it could look, as he says, “like the grand stand of a race- 
course,” when I had referred as an example to the Septizonium 
at Rome, which had columns over columns, I am quite unable 
to imagine. As to the material of the portico, I am tired 
of quoting my authority. My friend must “ hark back” if 
he wants it. As to the Saracenic palace at Persepolis, 
I observe that Mr. Spiers is determined there shall 
he no such thing. This is on a par with his bold 
assertion that “there is no such thing as a Saracenic portico,” but 
mow unwillingly confessed to exist in the form of a kiosk or a 
pavilion or a throne-room—a thing of wooden posts. Well, 
having given him the reference he asked for, viz. Texier, 
plate 119, palace of Feth-ali-Chab, he has the audacity to say, 
“If Mr. Travis had known anything of his subject he would 
have recognised at once in this palace the Tchekel Soutoun 
... the principal palace at Ispahan.” I retort if Mr. Spiers 
knew anything of his subject he could not possibly have come 
to this wonderful conclusion. The Tchekel Soutoun has 
orticoes on both sides as well as to its front—twenty-eight 
columns in all: the palace at Persepolis, illustrated by Texier, 
a portico only at the front of fourteen columns. Texier’s plate 
is divided into two parts, with this palace at the top, and at the 
‘bottom a view of the Achzmenian ruins there. It is headed 
in large characters “ Persepolis” On this Mr. Spiers com- 
ments thus :— The word ‘ Persepolis’ at the top of the page 
refers to the other illustration (¢c. the illustration at the bottom), 
and is explained in the text, being the ruins of one of the 
palaces there.” Yes! of one of the Achemenian palaces, 
But as Mr. Spiers does not tell us what the text says of the 
upper illustration, I must decline to accept his absurd explana- 
tion. My etymology of Coste’s ‘ Monuments modernes” is 
again severely handled for the third time, I think ; but why, if 
‘it is not only grossly inaccurate but positively ludicrous,” does 
he not give the, correct meaning? . His object, I presume, in 
svriting at all on this subject is to enlighten those who like 
myself are in darkness. I promise him in advance my very 
best thanks. He says my object in suggesting that these 
buildings are not modern in the English sense of that word is 
that Iam “desirous of obtaining a fictitious age” for them. 
There he is again mistaken, for Persia having continued in the 
same faith ever since the Saracenic conquest to the present 
day, a building erected last year would be a Saracenic structure. 
The age, therefore, of the “Pavillon des Miroirs,” or the 
6 Tchekel Soutoun,” or the ‘Palais de Feth-ali-Chah,’ is 
absolutely immaterial. They with their porticoes are Saracenic 
structures. Finally, I see I am corrected for saying “the 
Persians of old were fond of many-storeyed buildings, as we 
know from... the remains of the observatories . . . on the 
Tigris.” I am told “the Persians never built any observatories 
on the Tigris, they were built by the Assyrians.” I ask 
in reply were the Sassanians, of whom my _ very good 
friend has been thinking and lecturing and writing a good 
deal lately, Persians, or, if not, what nation were they? 
‘I have always hitherto thought that Assyria was a little king- 
.dom on the northern head-waters of the river Tigris, and that 
the Sassanian empire was some ten times its extent in area. 
It, in fact, swallowed up Assyria, the greater part of Mesopo- 
tamia, the whole of Babylonia and Susiana, to say nothing of 
‘kingdoms more to the east, as the Parthians, the first to fall 
under the conquering Artaxerxes. The whole of the river 
Tigris was thus within the limits of the Sassanian empire, and 
the people being worshippers of fire and the heavenly bodies 
—Zoroastrians with their Magi—never, if we are to believe Mr. 
Spiers, built any monuments on its banks, an honour and a dis- 
tinction which, according to him, the Assyrians alone can 
‘claim. This is absolutely opposed to historical fact. Artaxerxes 
endeared himself to the Persian people by restoring the fire 
altars and temples. Mr. Spiers concludes his letter by holding 
up to contempt the Saracenic decorations of the “ Pavillon des 
Miroirs.”” This is entirely. matter of taste—of Oriental taste. 
It is extraordinary, however, what a very different idea of these 
decorations is given by one who has seen them—which Mr. 
‘Spiers has not. The palace of Tchekel Soutoun is the great 
central building of the city of Ispahan, and the pavilion with 
its three porticoes of twenty-eight columns is, apparently, its 
‘most important feature, and is fully illustrated by Coste. 
«Bits of looking-glass stuck in patterns all over the building,” 
sounds, perhaps, rather questionable in art to occidental ears ; 
but doubtless all depends how it was done. The specimens in 
the Indian Museum at South Kensington are scarcely so con- 
‘temptible as Mr. Spiers’s description would lead us to think, 
and, at all events, we may well make some allowance for the 
deplorable taste in Saracenic art, when we remember the 
Sassanian decorations of golden stars and planets and crystal 
globes on the vaulted roofs of the palaces of Ctesiphon and 
Canzaca, and the hundreds of silver columns at Dastagerd.— 
‘Yours truly, H. TRAVIS. 


GENERAL. 


The late Prince Napoleon has bequeathed to the town of 
Ajaccio Horace Vernet’s picture of the Battle of Alia, in which 
the Prince appears to be the most prominent actor, and Pils’s 
Landing of the Allied Troops in the Crimea, besides a collec- 
tion of Napoleonic medals. 


' Thursday, the 23rd inst., has been appointed for the recep- 
tion of works of art intended for the Summer Exhibition (the 
twenty-fourth) of the Nineteenth Century Art Society at the 
Conduit Street Galleries. 

A Painting by M. Francois Lafon of 4x /takan Girl, 
which was in the Musée of Périgueux, has been removed from 
its frame by a thief, and a bad copy substituted. Inquiry is 
being made by the municipality, and it is supposed the culprit 
is one of the art students. 

The Memorial of General Daniell, in York Cathedral, 
has been completed. The sculpture is by Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley. 

The Duke of Norfolk has just laid the foundation-stone 
of a Catholic school at Shrewsbury, which is to be built from 
the designs of Mr. E. Kirby, architect, of Liverpool. - 


Alderman Richardson, J.P., Hartlepool, has undertaken | 


the restoration of the tower of St. Hilda’s parish church, and 
the work has been put into the hands of Mr.: Hodgson Fowler, 
architect, Durham. . 

A Statue of Montesquieu, the author of the Esfrit de Lois, 
is to be erected at Brede, in Gironde, where he was born. M. 
Granet has received the commission, but the money has to be 
collected. 

A Key, specially designed by Messrs. Wood & Kendrick, 
architects, was presented to the Mayor of West Bromwich on 
occasion of the opening of the new Law Courts. 

A Building Committee has been appointed in connection 
with the proposed church in the district of St. Mark’s, Mans- 
field. The building is estimated to cost 5,000/, and it is 
suggested to build only the nave at first. - aoe 

Mf. Alphand has been appointed commissary-general to 
represent France at the International Exhibition of Chicago. 

Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Ross & MacBean, of 
Inverness, for additions to the castle, providing for the eréction 
of a building on the vacant space of ground between the county 
buildings and the gaol, with tooms for the sheriff, the pro- 
curators and: other officials, and for the enlargement of the 
governor's house and other alterations, ; 

Carlton Miniott Parish Chureb, near Thirsk, said to 
date from the twelfth century and built of sandstone, is, it is 
stated, fast decaying and unfit for its purpose, and it is proposed 
to rebuild it. - : 

‘Plans have been prepared for the erection of a Conservative 
Club at Wetherby, which it is estimated will cost over 2,000/. 

The Architects who form the jury of the archzological 
section for this year’s Salon are:—MM. Vaudremer, Garnier, 
Coquart, Daumet, Bailly, Pascal, Guadet, Ginain, Normand, 
Raulin, Mayeux, Loviot, Laloux, Desligni¢res. fete 2 

Mr. Arthur J. Baker, architect, of the firm of Baker 
Wadmore, died on Sunday from injuries caused by falling 
downstairs in a house at Eastbourne. He was in his sixty- 
eighth year. ; 

Mr. Meredith, architect, Kidderminster, has been in- 


structed to prepare plans and specifications of the alterations 


required in the wards of the infirmary for the Bridgnorth Board 
of Guardians. : 

The Foundation-Stones of two branch free ‘libraries for 
Birmingham were laid on Monday, the 13th inst , the respective 
architects of the buildings being Mr. Jethro A. Cossins and 
Messrs. Martin & Chamberlain. ; ‘ 

Mr. J. B. Willcox has been elected president of the 
Association of Birmingham Students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the past president being Mr. Edward Pritchard, and 
the vice-presidents Messrs. W. Till, J. W. Gray, C Hunt and 
R. Godfrey, the hon. secretary Mr. H. K. Woodward, student 
Inst.C.E. 

Mr. Arthur Vernon will read a paper entitled “ Estate 
Fencing” at the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution on 
Monday, the 2oth inst. : 

The Corn Exchange, Lewes, is about to be transformed, 
and as the work will occupy the summer months temporary 
premises will have to be taken. 

A Church is to be erected in Holyrood Place, Dunfermline, 
as a memorial of Queen Margaret, the wife of Martin Can- 
more, who was an agent in the civilising of Scotland eight 
centuries ago. ; 

The Meath is announced of Mr. David Mackintosh, at 
Oban,_an architect well known in the west of Scotland in 
connection with church and school buildings and other public 
buildings, kee t 
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THE WEEK. 


‘THE competitions for the decoration ‘of the Hétel de 
Ville, Paris, are not: all arranged, although commissions 
amounting to 1,341,200 frs. have been obtained by painters. 
Qn Friday last the second competition for the Galerie 
Yobau came to an end. In October it was decided to 
allow the authors of five of the designs to take part in a second 
‘competition on a larger scale; they were MM. Boureau, 
Dusurs, D’Espovy, Morreau-MER»ETET, NoeL-Bouton, 
PicarD and Rister. On Friday the thirty-one members 
of the jury spent the day in examining the paintings sub- 
mitted. The first place was given to MM. Picarp and 
RIsLER, who have in consequence obtained the commission. 
The price assigned for the work is 120,000 frs. M. 
BouREAU'S design obtained the second place and a prize of 
4,000 frs. Prizes of 3,000 frs. each were awarded to MM. 
D’Espouy, Duspure and Moreau-MeEretTetT. The sum 
assigned for the pictorial decoration of the Hétel de Ville is 
2,500,000 frs. : 


_ Tue Birmingham Corporation have sanctioned the pro- 
posal for the extension of the Municipal School of Art, and 
Messrs. Martin & CHAMBERLAIN have received instructions 
to prepare plans and specifications without delay. The 
additions will provide—I. More room for modelling and 
<asting, machine drawing, elementary subjects—model and 
light and shade, lectures, and either painting or antique 
‘classes. II. Proper facilities for students to carry out their 

- designs in the undermentioned processes: (i.) Repoussé 
and kindred subjects—eg. niello, chasing, etching and 
engraving on metal, damascening and filigree ; (ii.) Enamel- 
ling—cloisonné, champlevé and Limoges; and (iii.) wood- 
carving, wood-engraving, needlework, terra-cotta, encaustic 
painting, the making of decorative cartoons, and working 
an fresco, tempera, sgraffito, &c. III. Examination-room, 
library, additional store-room, common room for girls, &c. 
The new part of the building will have a frontage of about 
x20 feet to Cornwall Street, making the total length of that 
side of the building about 180 feet, while the depth of the 
mew portion will be about 56 feet. It is also proposed to 
expend 10,000/. on central police offices on a site which 
adjoins the new law courts. The Corporation have adopted 
the scheme for obtaining a supply of water from Wales, but 
as it will be necessary to obtain Parliamentary powers, the 
works cannot be commenced for a couple of years. 


THE great church of Montmartre is to be opened with 
ceremony towards the end of June, and it is anticipated 
that a scene of unsurpassed magnificence will be displayed. 
It appears that the committee have received a sum exceed- 
ing twenty-three millions of francs in subscriptions, and 
nearly all the money was expended on the building. With 
the exception of the dome, which is to be raised above the 
nave, the whole of the masonry is completed in the severe 
style which is fitted for so vast an edifice. The first stone 
of the building was laid on June 16, 1875. But it must 
not be imagined that the works were conducted during the 
sixteen years with uniform expedition. - Owing to de- 
ficiencies in the treasury there were periods when a compara- 
tively few men were employed, but the intervals of suspen- 
-sion have allowed the masonry to ‘‘set,” and as yet no signs 
-of failure are manifest in the walls. = 


Tue Bill for the Enfranchisement of Places of Worship, 
introduced in the House of Commons by Mr. SamMuEL 
‘-EvANs, is not without interest to architects, for the effect of 
it in the future, should it become law, will be to make the 
sites of such buildings freeholds, and in consequence of the 
ypermanency more money is likely to be expended on them. 
The Bill proposes to give to the trustees of a religious body 
‘in England and Wales the right to acquire the fee simple 
-of, or freehold or other reversion expectant upon the deter- 


mination of any lease or term under or for which a place of 
religious worship is held by or for that body. When 
trustees are desirous of using this right, they are to give 
notice to the lessor or owner or his agent. Thereupon, 
within twenty-one days, the lessor or owner is required to - 
deliver particulars of his interest and the amount of the , 
purchase-money which he claims for it. The same process 

is also to be gone through with regard to any other persons | 
who may be beneficially interested in the premises. The , 
trustees.may then agree with the lessor or owner or other , 
person beneficially interested, and with any tenant for life , 
or any person having the powers of a tenant for life under , 
any settlement, to acquire their interest by purchase or to - 
submit any question concerning them to arbitration. If no, 
such agreement be come to, or where any doubt or difficulty ; 
is-alleged to exist as to'title, it is proposed that the trustees . 
may apply to the County Court to determine the points of 

difference and settle the amount of the purchase-money to 

be paid. On paying this amount into court the trustees 

are to get a “certificate of purchase,” which is intended to 

operate as a conveyance. The scheme provides for the 

purchase-money being distributed by the court among the 

persons entitled. ‘“‘ Trustees” is here taken to mean the. 
trustees for the time being of the place of public worship, 

or any other person or persons appointed ‘by a religious , 
body. to act as trustees for the purposes of the Bill; and 

‘place of worship” includes any church, chapel, meeting- , 
house, schoolhouse, manse or minister’s house, buildings, . 
lands, or burial-ground appurtenant thereto, or held, occu- . 
pied or enjoyed therewith. Sis 


Tue vendors of old books on the quays of Paris have 
succeeded in obtaining permission from the Municipal 
Council for their boxes to remain during night on the walls. 
The boxes will be secured by iron bars attached to the quay 
wall, and there will be no danger of attacks. The cost of 
the security will be about twenty francs on an average. 
Some of the dealers who occupy a great length of wall will 
have to pay more, as the bars cannot be allowed to extend 
beyond a certain length. The arrangement will be approved 
by many bibliophiles, for by it a matutinal examination of 
the caskets of treasures becomes feasible. 


Ir is not wise for critics of art to display in public their 
attempts in painting or sculpture, for if they applied to 
their own productions those rules they commonly adopt in 
dealing with the works of artists, there would be a more 
prompt destruction than when the engineer is hoisted with his 
own petard. The freak of some French journalists in opening 
a little exhibition under the title ‘‘ Poil et Plume” is not 
to be recommended for adoption elsewhere. The French- 
men can say that if they fail it is in illustrious company. 
By classifying the works as the “‘ Louvre” and the “ Luxem- 
bourg” a chance is given for displaying the weakness of 
deceased as of living writers. VicrorR Huco was able to 
suggest some of the sombre power of his poems, but his 
drawings suggest that he ought to have used the feather 
end of his quill to attain his blottesque effects. THEOPHILE 
GauTIER had more of the artistic instinct than Huco ; he 
was also a vain for a while, but his pastels have more 
weakness than could be expected in the work of a man who 
could talk and write so well about art. The pretentiousness 
of ALFRED DE MusserT is seen in his drawings, BAUDE- 
LAIRE’S sketches are better, but the unfortunate GERARD 
DE NERVAL seems to have had more true skill than any of 
his contemporaries. In the modern or Luxembourg side 
the promoter, M. EMILE DE BeErcERAT, is represented by 
the largest number of water-colour drawings, and some of 
them have been bought by amateurs. M. CLovis Hucugs, 
who represents poetry in the Chambre, is also a fertile 
sketcher. M. Henri Meinuac, the dramatist, depicts 
a scene in a green room, and M. VicTORIEN SARDOU has a 
drawing that seems like a suggestion for the scene-painter 
when preparing for “ Cléopatre.” The exhibition s novel, 
and that counts for much with faded pleasure -cekers in 
Paris: the defects are therefore overlooked, for ihe collec- 
tion can hardly be taken as excelling the work of ordinary 
amateurs, 
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too how great folios as well as tiny volumes were produced;, 
RESTORATION IN CARLISLE. there are letters, accounts and other manuscripts which 


HE old battle between Past and Present is again being 
fought in Carlisle with a vigour that is worthy of a 
city where the sun shines bright upon the walls, as if to give 
more effect to a background for militant scenes. ‘This time 
the contest is over a question of restoration. There is little 
more in dispute than the retention or removal of a staircase 
out of renair, but the warlike spirit of the north can, of 
course, like FortTiNBRAS and his merry men, find cause of 
quarrel in a straw. On one side we have the Earl of Car- 
LISLE Jeading the attack and urging his followers by declaring 
that ‘‘he was very well aware that there was no legal stand- 
point whatever” on their side, a statement which is true to 
the spirit of all Border warfare. On the other side, a 
champion of the people of the Clan of Creighton could be 
heard shouting defiance and saying, ‘‘ The staircase was very 
useful with which to run a trail across the path ; the ques- 
tion was not, however, ‘staircase or no staircase,’ but 
whether there was to be local self-government or not,” and, 
as became a brave man, he rejoiced at the prospects of 
renewing the fray, till both sides, like WuITriIncHaM, fought 
upon their stumps, for, said he, “after the staircase would 
come the question of the flues, the heating, the ventilating 
and a great many other points which would have to be 
decided.” Who can foretell what in the end will be the 
fate of the Earl and his retainers, or whether, after all, local 
self-government will be secured to Carlisle ? 

The staircase which is causing so much excitement is to 
be found in Tullie House. That building, it will be re 
membered, was secured for the citizens of Carlisle solely by 
the efforts of Mr. C. J. Fercuson. From his influence he 
was able to induce people to subscribe liberally towards the 
purchase of the house, which is an interesting architectural 
relic, it being ‘one of the first, if not the very first, new 
house carried out in the district in the Renaissance style.” 
It was proposed to utilise Tullie House as a free library, 
art gallery, museum, school of art, and the Corporation 
undertook the adaptation and conservation of the premises, 
There was no stipulation about the extent of the alterations. 
The only condition expressed by the donors was ‘that the 
Corporation make the principal entrance to Tullie House 
and grounds from Castle Street in accordance with a sketch 
submitted by Mr. Fercuson.” But we may assume that 
many of the subscriptions were given because it was 
imagined that Tullie House could be turned to account 
without any alteration which would affect its original cha- 
recter. The rooms might not be of the dimensions which 
would be found in the galleries of a new building that was 
specially designed for art, science and newspapers ; but it 
was to be expected that the people of Carlisle would suffer 
a little inconvenience rather than the old house should be 
deprived of anything which made it interesting. 

For it is well to remember that an ancient house free 
from modern improvements is not to be acquired every day. 
We can have specimens of old timberwork, stonework, 
metalwork, glass, tiles, and so on, in as great abundance as 
we care to pay for, and such things are attractive to many 
when brought together ina museum. But, however fine 
may be the specimens, they cannot have the charm which 
was to be found in the building or buildings from which 
they were gathered. They are no more expressive of archi- 
tectural spirit than the skins and bones in a museum are of 
animal life. There is something which is mysteriously 
affecting about the humblest example of house-building 
when it remains as the builders left it. Time has won 
respect for it ; and one can no more deride the primitive 
cottage which some good-hearted landlord or farmer allows 
to occupy some yards of ground than mock the Sphinx. 

We suppose there are few of the readers of this article 
who have not once at least gone over the building which is 
known as the Plantin Museum in Antwerp. It was formerly, 
as everybody knows, the mansion of one of the greatest 
printers of Europe, and of descendants who endeavoured 
to uphold his reputation. Around PLaNntin scholars and 
artists gathered. We can still see the drawings which 
Rusens and his friends made, and can compare various 
Stages of the plates which were copied from them. The en- 
gtavings alone would take a volume to describe. Then 
there are maps, charts, topographical views. We can see 


hhand-presses_ as 


throw light on the history of literature and art. The walls. 
of the largest room are covered with portraits of the 
painters, engravers, writers and scholars to whom PLANTIN 
owed so much, and whose aid he acknowledged in that way. 
The treasures in the house are countless, and Antwerp has 


reason to be proud of their possession. . But unless we are 


mistaken, visitors are more captivated with the building 
itself than with the work of the artists or pressmen. From 
the arrangement of the house they can form a truer idea of 
home life in Antwerp than from the pages of MorLry or 
any other historian. PLANTIN was not ashamed of the 
craft which brought him riches and gained him the patron- 
age of kings and princes. His printers worked near him, 
and in his private room he could hear the sound of the 
they produced pages or engravings, 
Living in a time of struggle, it was necessary for 
men to meet, and one of PLANTIN’s rooms was able 
to contain a hundred, and it was no less useful for display. 
In a house of that kind there is no difficulty in realising the 
everyday life of so varied a household. Imagination can 
readily bring before us the scholar in his quiet but well- 
lighted room scrutinising proofs, the compositor who stood 
a little above the pressman, the engravers seated in a row 
producing plates for missals or plans for some military 
department. We have a vision of the mistress of the house- 
hold in the retiring room from which so much was to be 
observed, or performing devotions kneeling at a costly 
prie-dieu before a masterpiece of painting. By a visit to the 
rooms we seem to have caused years to vanish and 
have become contemporary with the men who made 
Antwerp renowned. It is so with all ancient houses, and 
the subscribers were justified who concluded that they were 
rescuing the best of all evidence about old days in Carlisle 
by the purchase of Tullie House. Why should it not be 
made more useful than PLANTIN’s mansion, by containing 
objects which related to the life and history of a district 
instead of an individual? 

We live in times when antiquities are not exempted 
from the general law of utility, and Tullie House was sure 
to be doomed if it could not satisfy the multifarious require- 
ments of departments and councils. Additions were 
demanded as well as alterations, and it was found that an 
outlay of about 12,000/. was necessary (the Mayor con- 
siders the sum is inadequate to meet all that is contem- 
plated) before the building could become an agent in the 
cultivation of Carlisle. The wisest course would be to 
devote Tullie House to archzological purposes, by making 
it a museum from which all modern productions would be 
excluded. With the 12,000/. a building could be erected 
for the students of science and art and of literature. Rate- 
payers like to behold the buildings for which they pay, and 
that is hardly possible with any additions that are set up in 
the gardens of Tullie House. But as the Corporation 
decided on the adaptation of the old building, no other 
course was considered. 

As a municipal work was contemplated, the preparation 
of the plans was entrusted to Mr. Smiru, the city surveyor. 
To aid him Mr. FEeRcuson presented plans which he had 
made, and which satisfied the South Kensington authorities 
when they were submitted during the negotiations for the 
purchase of the house. It is admitted that Mr. FerGuson’s 
suggestions were followed in many parts. But a difference 
arose out of the approaches, and it has divided the town. 
Mr. FERGUSON maintains ‘‘that unless each department is 
self-contained, which means that those with an upper 
floor must have a staircase to themselves, the efficient 
working of the building will be difficult and expensive.” 
Accordingly on his plan five staircases were shown, one of 
them being the old staircase which has given opportunity 
for much argument. This is an example which from its 
interest should be retained, although it may entail the loss 
of space. Mr. FERGUSON gives the following description of 
it in a speech that is reported in the Carlisle Journal :— 


The case for the staircase divides itself into two heads—Is it a 
desirable thing in itself? Will its retention be any detriment to the 
scheme when carried out ? The staircase is within a few years of com- 
pleting its second century of existence. It forms an integral part of 
the plan of the house, and is of the same date. It has been specially 
made by hand to fit the space it occupies, as is proved by the fact that 
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underneath it is a stone staircase leading to the cellars of the house, 
which are vaulted, and this staircase it exactly covers. Within the hall 
you find the old arrangement—the parlours at one end of the hall, the 
kitchen offices at the other, and the staircase, as is usual, projecting 
from the back, The earliest staircases were circu'ar and of stone. 
Wooden staircases came first into general.use in Elizabeth’s time from 
the fact that galleries, with drawing-rooms, were then first placed on 
the upper floor, but the circular stone stairs still held their ground in 
Scotland, and lingered longer with us (as may be szen at Dalston Hall) 
than they did further in the south of England. In the eyes, there- 
fore, of all students of the growth of hou:e-planning, this staircase 
must possess great irterest. It forms a link in the development which 
we should sadly mi-s. But, ladies and gentlemen, it is rumoured that 
the staircase is rotten, and, worse than all, is not of oak. I have hid 
some experience of old work, and I can assure you this is entirely a 
misapprehension. The staircase has never been taken down since its 
€rection nearly two hundred years ago, The earliest wooden stair- 
cases were formed with treads of solid oak blocks, of which, as far as 
I know, no example exists in Cumberland ; but in the adjoining county 
of Darham there are several. The succeeding staircases were formed 
by joists of wood, as floors are formed; but, in this case, laid on a 
slope from landing to landing.’ On these sloping joists blocks were 
placed, and on them the treads and risers of the stairs, not neces- 
sarily housed into the strings, as is now the case in modern work; it 
was, in fact, built upon the place, and this is the way in which the 
Tullie House staircase has been made. One claim we make in its 
favour is its antiquity, and during the nearly two hundred years of wear 
and tear is it extraordinary to find that its floor has been renewed ? 
But this has been done from below, without any alteration to the 
essential features. The siaircase itself has never been taken down. 
The side-pieces or strings are simply fitted in between the great newels 
or posts, and the joists or bearers to carry the steps slipped in ‘from 
below ; these are in deal, but the whole of the newels, balusters, and 
hand-rail capping are of English oak, as sound and good as on the 
day they were first put in ; and I hold in my hand here a tender from 
a responsible contractor to put the whole into sound and substantial 
repair for the sum of 17/., and this is all we need ask for. On no 
‘consideration is it necessary to take the staircase down, and it is some- 
thing in its favour that now or at any future time the floor of the stair- 
case can be renewed if required, as should be provided for in the 
Staircases of all public buildings. 


The opponents say that the staircase occupies space 
which can be utilised more advantageously, that it is badly 
lighted, and that, being constructed of wood, it is dangerous. 
The last objection was upheld by Mr. R. S. Fercuson (a 
brother of the architect), chairman of the Museums and 
Library Committee. He said they could not well ask 
people to lend pictures and valuable objects when they 
knew of the risks arising from the existence of the wooden 
staircase in the middle of the building. To this Mr. C. J. 
FERGUSON replies by saying that the staircase can be made 
fireproof by taking out the floor and replacing it with one 
of iron and concrete. 

The fewer the alterations made the better it will be in 
the end. What would be desired by people outside Carlisle 
who take any interest in antiquity is the preservation of 
‘Tullie House or the removal of those parts alone which are 
mineteenth-century additions. But in Carlisle the con- 
sideration of the question seems to be complicated by other 
than architectural relations, and it will be difficult, we fancy, 
to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, To Mr. C. J. 
FERGUSON the citizens are indebted, but in the Corporation 
what seems most to be sought after is not gratitude, but the 
exhibition of civic power. When we find that the staircase 
is taken as a subterfuge and the real question is one of 
local government, the architectural points are likely to be 
overlooked. Under the circumstances, would it not be 
wise to invoke the aid of an authority whose competence 
would not be questioned? If Mr. NorMAN SHaw could be 
persuaded to undertake the determination of the difficulty, 
time and temper would be saved. 


OFFICIAL RULES FOR PLANNING SCHOOLS. 


HE Education Code just issued by the Committee of the 
Privy Council on Education shows several alterations in 
the rules to be observed in planning and fitting up public ele- 
mentary schools. The following is the amended form :— 
School planning is the science of thoroughly adapting every 
part of a building, even the minutest detail, to the work of 
school teaching. Convenience of plan, suitable lighting, proper 
sub-divisioa into classes, and thorough ventilation, with warmth 
but without draughts, are its leading essentials. Attention to 
small points is of extreme importance. Sanitary laws are here 
as vital as in a hospital. The school-architect is recommended 
first to perfect his plan; his own skill should then enable him 
to clothe it with form, proportion, character and colour, 


: Requirements. 

School boards and school promoters are requested to note 
that the Education Department require the following plans 
and that inattention to such requirements entails delay :— 

I —A block plan of the site, drawn to a scale of 23 feet to 
an inch. This plan must indicate—a, the position of the 
school buildings ; 4, out-buildings ; c, playground; @, drains 
(collateral and main), with their fall and depth below ground ; 
é, entrances; 7, boundary walls or fences, and their nature ; 
g, roads; /, the points of the compass; z, the levels of the 
ground at the principal points. 

Il.—A plan of each floor of the schoolrooms (and teacher’s 
or caretaker’s residence, if any) drawn toa scale of 8 feet to 
aninch. The internal fittings of the rooms (fireplaces, groups 
of desks, benches, &c.) must be accurately shown. The plan 
should also state whether the rooms are intended for boys, 
girls or infants. 

I1I.—Sections, and at least four elevations, also drawn toa 
scale of 8 feet to an inch. The ceiling, the position of window- 
heads in relation thereto, and the mode cf ventilation must be 
shown. ; 

IV.—A detailed specification separated under the severa 
branches of the building trade. 

N.B.—(a@) Pencil drawings cannot be received, but coloured 
tracings in ink may be submitted while plans are in the pre- 
liminary stage of pencil, so that suggested alterations can be 
adopted without difficulty or expense; (0) tracings should be on 
cloth ; (c) in the case of enlargements, the existing bu lding 
should be accurately shown ; (@) all plans should be dated, the 
scales drawn on and dimensions figured. 


Building Rules. 
; Planning and Accommodation, 

I. In planning a school, the first thing is to seat the children 
in the best manner for being taught. The accommodation of 
each room depends not merely on its area, but also onits shape 
(especially in relation to the kind of desk propcsed), the 
positions of the doors and fireplaces, and its proper lighting. 
The second point is to group the rooms together in a compact 
and convenient manner, 


Schoolrooms. — 


2. The proper width for a schoolroom is 18 to 20 feet for Jong 
desks, or 22 feet for dual desks. If the width does not exceed 
20 feet, groups of long desks, three or four in number, according 
to the width, must be used ; if the width is 22 feet, dual desks, 
five rows deep, must be used, (For classrooms, see Rule 7 ) 
(2) Accommodation is calculated by the number of children 
seated at desks and benches. (6) Double bank schools (now 
almost obsolete) require rooms 32 feet wide, walls left clear for 
three rows of desks, and ample lighting from windows on. both 
sides extending to ceiling. (c) Wasted space cannot be 
considered. 

3. The doors and fireplaces in schoolrooms must be so 
placed as to allow of the whole of one side of the schoolroom 
being left free for the groups of benches and desks. (a) No 
schoolroom lighted from one side only can be approved. The 
gable ends should be fully utilised for light. 


Walls and Roofs. 

4. The walls of every schoolroom and classroom, if ceiled at 
the level of the wall-plate, must. be at least 12 feet high from 
the level of the floor to the ceiling ; and if the area contain more 
than 360 superficial square feet, 13 feet; and if more than 600, 
then 14 feet. (a) The walls of every schoolroom and classrcom, 
if ceiled to the rafters and collar beam, must be at least 11 feet 
high from the floor to the wall-plate, and at least 14 feet to the 
ceiling across the collar beam. (4) Great care should be taken 
to render the roofs impervious to cold and heat. (c) Roofs 
open to the apex are not approved ; they can only be permitted 
where the roofs are specially impervious, and where apex- 
ventilation is provided. (d) The whole of the external walls of 
the school and residence, if of brick, must be at least one brick 
and a half in thickness ; and if of stone, at least 2> inches ia 
thickness. (¢) All walls, not excepting fence walls, must have 
a damp-proof course just above the ground line. (/) The whole 
area of the building should have concrete 6 inches thick under 
the ground floor, and air bricks for ventilation to joists. 


Entrances. 
5. Entrances should be separate for each depirtment. In 
large schools more than one entrance is desirable. The 


principal entrances should never be through the cloakroom. 
Entrance doors should open outwards. A porch should be 
external to the schoolroom. 


Cloakrooms, 

6. Cloakrooms should have gangways at least 4 feet wide, 
amply lighted from the end. Hat-pegs should be 12 inches 
apart, and of two tiers. There should be a separate peg num- 
bered for each child, 
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Classroonts. 

7. Classrooms are calculated at 10 square feet if not pro- 
viding accommodation for more than sixty children, Six rows 
of dual desks or four rows of long-length desks are permissible 
in such classrooms. Rule 2 applies to all rooms providing 
accommodation for more than sixty. (a) The minimum size of 
classroom is 18 feet by 15 feet. If desks are placed longi- 
tudinally, the width should not be less than 16 feet. This 
latter width is also allowed in schoolrooms of very small size. 
(6) The classrooms should never be passage-rooms from one 
part of the building to another nor from the schcolrooms to the 
playground or yard, and should be on the same level as the 
schoolroom. Each should be easily cleared without disturb- 
ance to any other room. The number of classrooms should, 
where practicable, equal the number of classes in the school- 


room. 
Halls. 

8. Large schools are sometimes planned with a central hall, 
which is not calculated in the accommodation. In the case of 
mixed schools an exception is made, one class being necessary 
in the hall in order to secure a teacher’s supervision of the 
separate exits to the latrines (see Rule 13, a). The hall must 
therefore be suitable for teaching such class; it must be fully 
lighted, warmed and ventilated, and must contain not less than 
1,200 feet square, and the fittings must be marked on the plan. 


Windows, 


9. The light should, as far as possible, and especially in 
classrooms, be admitted from the left side of the scholars. 
(This rule will be found greatly to influence the planning ) All 
other windows in classrooms should be regarded as supple- 
mentary, or for summer ventilation. In cases where left light 
is impossible, right light is next best. Where neither is pos- 
sible, the light should be admitted from a high point. Windows 
full in the eyes of teachers or scholars are not approved. 
(a) Windows should never be provided for the sake merely of 
external effect. All kinds of glazing which diminish the light 
and are troublesome to keep in repair should be avoided. A 
large portion of each window should be made to open for ven- 
tilation and for cleaning. (4) The sills of the main lighting 
windows should be placed about 4 feet above the floor, and 
the tops of some should always reach nearly to the ceiling. 
The ordinary rules respecting hospitals should here be remem- 
bered. (c) Skylights are objectionable and should never be 
rescrted to where windows are possible. Plans needlessly in- 
volving their use cannot be approved. 


Staircases. 


10. No triangular steps or ‘‘ winders” should be used in 
staircases, Each step should be about 13 inches broad, and 
not more than 6 inches high. The flights should be short, and 
the landings unbroken by steps. The number of staircases 
should be sufficient not only for daily use, but for rapid exit in 
case of fire or panic. 

Ventilation. 


ir. Apart from open windows and doors, there should be 
provision for copious inlet of fresh air; also for outlet of foul 
air at the highest point of the room ; the best way of providing 
the latter is to build to each room a separate air-chimney 
carried up in the same stack with smoke. flues. An outlet 
should be warmed in some manner, or it will frequently act as 
a coldinlet. The principal point in all ventilation is to prevent 
stagnant air. Particular expedients are only subsidiary to this 
main direction. (a) Although lighting from the left hand is 
considered so important, ventilation in summer demands also 
the provision of a small swing window as far from the lighting 
as possible, and near the ceiling. 


Warming. 


12. The warming should be moderate and evenly distributed 
so as to maintain a temperature of from 56 deg. to 69 deg. 
When a corridor or lobby is warmed the rooms are more easily 
dealt with and are less liable to cold draughts... Where schools 
are wholly warmed by hot water the principle of direct radia- 
tion is recommended. In such cases open grates in addition 
are useful for extra warming occasionally, and their flues for 
ventilation always. Stoves can only be allowed if they are pro- 
vided with proper chimneys and are not found to contaminate 
the air or render it too dry. 


Sanitary Arrangements, 

13. Water-closets within the main school building are not 
desirable, and are only sanctioned for female teachers. (a) 
The doors, staircases and passages leading from the school- 
room to the latrines (whether in mixed or other schools) and 
the latrines themselves must be separate for the two sexes, and 
constructed entirely apart from each other. (6) Each closet 
must be separate, having a door and ventilation to each. More 
than one seat is not allowed in any closet. A strong top light 
should be provided. (c) The children must not be obliged to 
pass in front of the teacher’s residence in order to reach their 


latrines. (2) The following table shows approximately the 
number of closets needed :— 
For Girls. For Boys. 
Under 50 children rt, 4 SCA BPS: 2 
“ i ety ~ pe 4 2 
99 109 9 ° 5 3 
29 1590 ” 56 3 
3 200 39 ’ Aly / 4 
2 300 ” . 8 5 


Urinals in pro- 
portion. 


(e) Cesspools and privies should only be used where unavoid- 
able. Earth or ash-closets of an approved type may be 
employed in rural districts, but drains for the disposal of slop 
and surface-water are still necessary. (/) Soil-drains must 
always be laid outside the building (on a hard, even bottom or 
concrete) in straight lines with glazed stoneware pipes, care- 
fully jointed in cement and made absolutely watertight. A 
diameter of 4 inches is sufficient unless for drains receiving the 
discharge of more than Io closets. Above this number the 
diameter should be 6 inches. The fall should never be less 
than rt in 32 for 4-inch, and I in 4o for 6-inch drains. An 
inspection opening or chamber should be provided at each 
change of direction so as to facilitate cleansing the drain 
without opening the ground. Every soil-drain must be dis- 
connected from the main sewer by a properly constructed trap 
placed on the line of drain between the latrines and the public 
sewer. This trap must be thoroughly ventilated by at least two: 
untrapped openings ; one being the 4-inch soil-pipe carried up 
full size above the roof, and the other an inlet-pipe connected: 
with the side of the trap furthest from the public sewer. Auto- 
matic flushing-tanks are desirable where trough-closets are 
used. (g) Urinals must in all cases have a sufficient supply of 
water for flushing. (4) Waste-pipes from sinks or lavatories. 
should be first trapped inside, and then made to discharge 
direct through the wall over a trapped gulley. 


Desks. 


14. Benches and desks, graduated according to the ages of 
the children, should be provided for all the scholars, An 
allowance of 18 inches per scholar at each desk and bench wil 
suffice (except in the case of the dual desk), and the length of 
each group should therefore be some multiple of 18 inches,, 
with gangways of 18 inches between the groups and at the 
walls. In the case of the dual desk the usual length is 3 feet 
4 inches, and the gangways 1 foot 4 inches. (a) The desks 
should be either quite flat or very slightly inclined. An angle 
of 15 degrees is sufficient. The objections to the inclined desks. 
are that pencils, pens, &c., are constantly slipping from it, and 
that it cannot be conveniently used asa table. The objection 
to the flat desk is that it has a tendency to make the childrem 
stoop.- A raised ledge in front of a desk interferes with the 
arm in writing. (4) As a general rule no benches and desks 
should be more than 12 feet long. And no group of long 
desks, in a schoolroom providing for more than sixty children, 
should contain more than four rows of benches and desks (or 
three, if the width is less than 20 feet), because in proportion as 
the depth is increased the teacher must raise his voice to a 


higher pitch ; and this becomes exhausting to himself, while at 


the same time it adds inconveniently to the general noise. 


Playgrounds. 

15. Every school should have a playground proportioned to- 
the size and needs of the school. The minimum size of site is, 
in the absence of exceptional circumstances, a quarter of an 
acre for every 250 children. If the school is of more than one 
storey this area may be proportionally reduced. (a) In the 
case of a mixed school playgrounds must be separate for the: 
boys and girls. (4) All playgrounds should be _ properly 
levelled, drained, enclosed and fitted with some simple ap- 
pliances. A portion should be covered, having one side against 
a wall. A covered-way should never connect the offices with 
the main building. (c) An infant school should have its play-- 
ground on the same level as the school. 


Infant Schools. 


16. Infants should not, except in very small schools, be 
taught in the same room with older children, as the noise and 
the training of the infants disturb and injuriously affect the 
discipline and instruction of the other children. (a) There 
must be no opening wider than an ordinary doorway between 
an infants’ and any other schoolroom, because of the sound of 
the infant teaching. (2) An infant school and playground 
should always be on the ground floor, and if more than eighty 
scholars are admitted, should have one gallery and a small 
group of benches and desks for the occasional use of the elder 
infants. (c) No infant gallery should hold more than eighty or 
ninety infants. It should be well-lighted from one side. The- 
light for object lessons is as good from the right as from the: 
left. (d@) The width of an infant schoolroom should be in pro- 
portion to its size, but not more than 24 feet. (e) The babies’ 
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room should always have an open fire. (/) The accommoda- 
tion of an infant schoolroom is calculated at 8 square feet for 
each child, after deducting wasted or useless space, but a larger 
area should be allowed wherever practicable. 


Cookery Centres and Classrooms. 


17. A cookery centre should be capable of accommodating 
at least one class of twenty-four at practice, and not more than 
seventy-two at demonstration at one time. A cookery class- 
room should contain about 4°90 superficial feet, and be 
approached by a separate entrance in the girls’ playground. A 
small scullery is necessary. 


Workshops and Laundries. 
18. Workshops and laundries are best entirely apart from 
the school. 
Teacher's House. 
19. The residence for the master or mistress should contain 
a parlour, a kitchen, a scullery and three bedrooms, and the 
smallest dimensions which their lordships can approve are :— 


EES Ft. 
For the parlour... 12 by 12 8 feet in height to 
zs > sitchen . 12. by 10 8 feet J —_wall-plate. 
», on? of the bed- of super- | 8 feet if ceiled at wall- 
rooms . 12 by 10| ficial area ; plate; or 7 feet to 
», two other bed- wall-plate, and 9 feet 
rooms 9 by 8 to ceiling. 


(a) The residence must be so planned that the staircase is 
immediately accessible from an entrance-lobby, and from the 
psrlour, kitchen and each bedroom, without making a passage 
of any room. (4) Each bedroom must be on the upper storey 
and must have a fireplace. (c) The parlour must not open directly 
into the kitchen or scullery. (¢) There must be no internal com- 
munication between the residence and the school. (ce) There 
must be a separate and distinct yard, with offices. (/) The 
residence for a caretaker need not be so large. (g) All houses 
should be separate from and not built as part of the school- 
house. 
Loans. 


20. No loan of money can be obtained from the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners unless the whole cost of the 
school, exclusive of site, legal expenses, extra rooms for instruc- 
tion authorised by the Code, and residences (if any), is kept 
within the sum of 1o/. per child accommodated. An allow- 
ance wili also be made in reference to the cost of a central 
_ hall not calculated in the accommodation (Rule 8), up to a 
maximum of 6007. Rooms for extra subjects recognised by the 
new Code, such as drawing, chemistry, &c, will have an 


allowance varying from 15s. to 20s. per square foot. From 
. 2752. to 400/. will be allowed for a caretaker’s house. From 
275/. to 5002. will be allowed for a cookery centre. Whether 


the necessary loan be borrowed in the open market or not, 
extravagant plans cannot be approved. 

21. The Department do not entertain applications for loans 
when the expenditure has been incurred without their previous 
sanction. 


PROGRESS OF AMERICAN ARCHITECT URE.* 


T has long been the custom for art critics to appear in print, 

at frequent intervals, with a frantic appeal to the architects 

of this country to “invent” a distinctively American style, but, 
at the present writing, no genius has appeared to accomplish 
this, nor is it an event likely to occur. What is mainly needed 
is not a new style, but a more scholarly and conscientious 
treatment of those we already have. Let every architect see to 
it, that the style which he has chosen for each of his buildings 
is one adapted to its location and uses, and then endeavour to 
so design that the character of the structure shall be apparent 
at a glance, and each feature expressive of a purpose, avoiding 
all useless ornamentation, but making such as is used har- 
monious and carefully studied ; and the vexed question of an 
American style of architecture will settle itself to the satisfac- 
tion of all concerned. The fashions in architecture change 
nearly as much and as often as those in dress, and it is very 
interesting to note the various changes in form and styles of 
building which have taken place in this country during the last 
eighty or ninety years. At the beginning of this century, 
architects, as now generally understood, were as scarce as the 
proverbial “hen’s teeth.” The carpenter was then the only 
architect available in a majority of cases, and his architectural 
library usually consisted of some book on the Classic orders, 
handed down from his father along with his chest of tools. 
When he received a commission to build a residence of more 
than ordinary pretensions, he resurrected this volume from the 
depths of his chest, and proceeded to make a more or less 
distorted copy, in wood, of some Grecian temple, generally 


* A paper by Mr. E. R. Rice, read before the Denver Architec- 
tural Sketch Club, and published in the Western Architect, 


Doric. The peridrome was from 12 to 20 feet in width, and 
formed a very cold sitting place on an evening. Behind 
this rose the front wall of the house proper, pierced with doors 
and windows to suit the interior arrangement, and commonly 
covered with lap siding. As the building was apt to vary 
from 29 to 4o feet in width and from one to three storeys in 
height, according to the purse of the owner, the original pro- 
portions of the model were, of course, lost sight of In many 
Eastern cities the older residence streets are lined with buildings 
of this description, erected during the early part of this century. 

Along in the thirties these wooden temples began to pall on 
a long-suffering public, and our builder, with a sigh and a tear, 
laid away his treatise on the orders, and cast about him for 
something new wherewith to dazzle the eyes of his patrons. 
At this time, also, the architect began to appear in the land. 
He was, as a general thing, some builder with somewhat more 
education and artistic training than his fellows, and in a few 
instances was selected by them and paid a salary to attend to 
their designing. Of course, we are referring to the condition 
of things in the more thinly settled portions of the country. 
The larze cities were tolerably well supplied with architectural 
talent, some of marked ability. The general character of the 
Domestic architecture at this time may be gathered from a 
perusal of some of the architectural works published along in 
the fifties, Samuel Sloan’s ‘Model Architect,” ‘City and 
Suburban Homes,” and Downing’s “ Cottage Residences,” &c. 
Most of the buildings having any pretensions to architectural 
style were in what Downing fondly refers to as the ‘‘ English 
Rural Gothic style,” although the “Italian villa” ran it a close 
race for supremacy. These bui dings had at least the merit of 
being comfortable and homelike in appearance, while many of 
the villas were not without architectural merit. 

After the Italian, English Domestic, e¢ a/., came the era of 
French and mansard roofs. This reigned for several years, 
and then the crowning triumph of American architecture, the 
so-called ‘‘ Queen Anne,” succeeded them in the affections of 
the public. Solomon said, and probably fully believed, that 
“there is nothing new under the sun,” but Solomon had never 
seen a Queen Anne cottage, evolved by some rural carpenter 
from a 50 cent book and a diseased imagination. Authorities 
differ as to the proper course to be pursued in designing in this 
style. Eli Perkins believes that a five years’ course in a good - 
lunatic asylum is an excellent preliminary; while Bill Nye 
states that all that is necessary is to imbibe a quart of forty-rod 
whisky, and describe the attendant visions to an amanuensis. 
However, although the process may be in doubt, the results are 
strikingly apparent. The main features of the style were, first, 
as great eccentricity as possible in the matter of roofs, nothing 
under seven gables being allowable; and, second, the wildest 
combinations of colour conceivable. The interior arrangement 
was often on a par with the exterior. Small halls, crooked 
staircases and stuffy rooms made the majority of the moderate- 
cost houses anything but comfortable abiding places. 

But the “ Queen Anne” has had its day, and for the past 
ten years the taste of the people has been for simpler and 
quieter forms in architecture, and for this, perhaps, the rapidly 
increasing number of trained architects is mainly responsible. 
Almost anything, however, is capable of being carried to 
extremes, and plainness and simplicity, in a great many 
instances, merely mean bald ugliness. That many features of 
the Colonial houses were well worthy of imitation—especially 
the often exquisite detail—is not denied for a moment, but the 
bare copies of the aforementioned temples and of the old: 
gambrel-roofed mills of the last century, which many architects 
put forth as the “latest style,” are fully as objectionable as any 
which we have mentioned. However, such cases are the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; and it is safe to say that in no other 
country can be found more conveniently planned and attractive. 
homes than are the majority of American residences. 

The Public architecture of. the country has made even 
greater strides towards perfection in the last thirty years than 
the Domestic. In fact the civil and commercial buildings 
possessing any architectural merit, which were erected before 
the war, are few and far between. But with the advent of 
gifted and educated architects this state of things has materially 
changed, and now the United States numbers within its con- 
fines some of the most stately and imposing buildings in the 
world. Fora number of years the Romanesque, as interpreted 
by the late H. H. Richardson, has been the prevailing style, 
but since the death of its gifted exponent has gradually declined 
in favour. The Romanesque is a style more especially adapted 
to large and massive buildings, and it must be confessed that 
even in the hands of the master its introduction into Domestic 
work was not entirely satisfactory in results. It is greatly to 
be regretted that Richardson could not have been spared to 
perfect his chosen style, as probably none of the buildings 
which he erected were fully up to his own high standard of 
what he considered himself capable of doing. It is probable 
that Trinity Church, in Boston, although designed and built 
during the earlier part of his career, is one of the best examples 
of his genius; and it is to be hoped that the report that the 
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committee will soon complete the building according to the 
original designs will be verified. ie i, Seas 

At present American architects are deriving inspiration 
from all parts of the civilised world, and with the best results. 
The Italian Renaissance is, perhaps, the style most in vogue, 
and in the hands of such men as Messrs. McKim, Mead 
& White, Babb, Cook & Willard and others, is a “thing of 
beauty and a joy for ever.” The climate of the United States, 
varying as it does in different portions of the country from 
temperate to almost tropical, gives opportunity for a wide 
selection in architectural styles, a fact which Messrs. Carrere 
& Hastings have taken advantage of in their beautiful ‘‘ Ponce 
de Leon,” at St. Augustin, Florida. Ifthe descriptions of this 
great caravansary are correct, one could, while underneath its 
roof, imagine oneself a “Spanish cavalier” in the old days 
when the Alhambra was in its glory. That is, ifno disturbing 
cry of “ Front” came to his ears. 

The towering office buildings of Chicago give evidence not 
only to the skill of their authors in design, but also in con- 
struction. In no part of the world have greater obstacles arisen 
to the erection of heavy buildings, and nowhere have such 
obstacles been more successfully overcome, Mention might 
be made of many other buildings by celebrated designers and 
of the highest order of merit, but time forbids. Suffice it to 
say, that if the architectural profession in this country continues 
to improve in numbers and ability as it has in the last decade, 
the dawning of the twentieth century will see America the 
greatest among the nations of the earth in architecture as in 
everything else. 


THE BERLIN EXHIBITION. 


CCORDING to the 77zizes correspondent the names have 
come in and the pictures and other works of art have 
arrived for the International Art Exhibition which is to be 
opened on May 1 by the Empress Frederick. England will be 
represented by some of her best artists, including Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, who sends “Hadrian Visiting a Romano-British 
Pottery; Mr. Walter Crane, Chariots of the Hours and Dun- 
stanborough Castle; the Hon. John Collier, Az Jncantation 
and a portrait of Mr. John Burns; Mr. G. H. Boughton, Omnia 
Vinctt Amor; Mr. Stanhope Forbes, of Penzance, By Order of 
the Court; Me. John Fulleylove, half a dozen water-colour views 
of Oxford ; Sir John Gilbert, three pieces, namely, Swdject for 
an Old English Ballad, Sir Launcelot du Lake; The Prince 
and Princess of Wales going to the Queen's Drawing-room at 
Buckinghim Palace and A Convocation of Clergy ; Professor 
Herkomer, Our Village, Entranced, My Father and Fohn 
Ruskin; the late Mr. Frank Holl, Portrait of Mr. Samuel 
Cousins, R.A. ; Mec, Colin Hunter, Sz/ver of the Sea ; Sir James 
D. Linton, Ass Wardour; Sie J. Millais, Last Rose of 
Summer; Mr. Henry Moore, Westward; Mr. Ouless, portraits 
of Cardinal Manning and Mr. Thomas Sidney Cooper; Mr, 
John Pettie, 742 Traitor and Head of a Spanish Admiral; Mtr. 
Edward J. Poynter, Ow the Temple Steps; Mr. W. B. Rich- 
mond, Venus and Adowzis and portraits of the late Professor 
Darwin and the Bishop of Durham; Mr. J. J. Shannon, several 
portraits; Mr. J. Hubert Voss, several portraits ; Mr. Ernest 
A, Waterlow, Zh: Orphan of Connemzra; Mr. G. R. Watts, 
Spirit of Christianity and Herr Joachim; and Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie’s Phantom Shif. The English exhibitors of etchings 
and water-colours, mezzotints, &c., are very numerous. Most 
of the above-named works of art have already arrived. 

Some French artists have, after all, adhered to their 
original promise and sent a few pieces, while Spain and Italy 
will be most copiously represented, and most of the American 
painters residing in Paris are to take part in the international 
rivalry. which will be one of the best contests of the kind ever 
organised, 

Tne grounds of the exhibition are, on May 21, to be the 
scene of a grand historical procession by the Society of Berlin 
Artists, regresenting Charlemagae’s entry into Aix-la-Chapelle 
after his coronation at Rome. 


TESSERZ:. 


Effect of Greak Love of Form, 


[% the Grecian intellect there was in all the regions of 
thought a tendency to dwell upon the form in preference 
to the internal reality of objects. This is, in fact, the genius 
of art expressed in its ultimate formula, In religion the Greek 
delighted in the temple and the procession more than in the 
god; in poetry, his joys, his sorrows, his meditations were 
moulded in @ form essentially picturesque, such as the eye 
could contemplate ; in the ideal beauty of statuary, his taste 
inclined to precision of outline even more than to depth of 
expression ; in history (notwithstanding Thucydides, the re- 
cency of whose subject necessitated accuracy), he inclined to 


the perfection of style more than the perfection of veracity; in 
national policy, wealth and power themselves were scarcely 
valued in comparison to that floating phantom of “glory” 
which is their shadow. But it is superfluous to follow the 
application minutely. It is well known that in other depart- 
ments of intellectual exertion subsequent ages have robbed 
Greece of her supremacy ; that in the arts of form, in the per- 
fection of external beauty, she has never been surpassed. In 
such a disposition, then, of the national mind, with so peculiar, 
predominant and pervading a genius, it seems fair to conclude 
that there must have existed a perpetual tendency to transmnte 
science itself into an art of design ; a tendency whose constant 
and powerful activity could only be resisted by efforts of extra- 
ordinary firmness on the part of its cultivators. Now the 
sophists were the artists of philosophy. They made of the 
simple and natural process of philosophical discussion a series 
of practical manceuvres ; and taught men to construct by rule 
and compass disquisitions upon the good and the true, as they 
had been taught to build a temple, or chisel a statue, or design 
a picture. As publicity had fostered philosophy, so publicity 
aided to destroy it; as it had cleared the path and encouraged 
the race of speculation, so it now beguiled speculation into the 
oblique and tortuous by-ways of verbal subtlety and dialectical 
display. The anticipation of general sympathy, which at first 
had fortified (as a powerful and legitimate corroborative) the 
young energies of Grecian thought, at length usurped the whole 
mind, and became its only adequate motive for exertion ; and 
men who mainly sought to please the public taste could rise no 
higher than the public taste permitted. Now the cordial sym- 
pathies of the Athenian public—for it is in Athens that philo- 
sophy has now established her seat—never penetrated with 
undiminished intensity from the form to the substance of 
réason; and the professors of wisdom who would attract such 
a people should possess the skill of rhetoricians and the 
promptitude of oral logic, quite as much as the depth, perse- 
verance and sincerity of genuine science. They should be able 
to confute rather than to convince, and at least as deeply 
skilled in seeming as in being wise. Nay, upon the principle 
before laid down, it is scarcely extravagant to say that the 
Athenian listener preferred (not merely the semblance without 
the reality, to the reality without the semblance of reason—but 
even preferred) the semblance without, to the semblance with, 
the reality of truth. The brilliant falsehood which defied, or 
seemed to defy, logical detection, was the very triumph of form 
and colour over weight and solidity; it was eminently the 
creation of art and of the mind, it was that to reason which the 
work of Apelles or Zeuxis might be to nature—the very perfec- 
tion of imitation. 


Taste in Art. 


We constantly hear of good and bad taste as applied to 
productions in the fine arts and to the judgment of persons 
thereon. This must be with reference to some standard ; and 
it appears to be affirmed by common consent that there is some 
standard of good and bad, of right and wrong, in works of art, 
which is the only foundation for just criticism, Much has been 
written, in the endeavour to define a standard of taste, which 
should be at once so universal as to apply to all works of all 


arts, and yet be so limited and definite as to govern minute ~ 


technicalities. But the question remains undecided, partly 
from the word taste having been used in so many different 
senses by different persons. It may be stated that on the 
present occasion the term taste is used in the common accepta- 
tion as applied to the fine arts; designating that power or 
quality of mind by which, in the artist, the means of art are 
severally regulated so as to produce works of elegance and re- 


| finement, and by which, in the spectator, the control of that 


quality is appreciated. It is a judgment with a particular bias, 
exercised by the artist in selecting from Nature, and by the 
spectator in judging of that selection when made. The same 
quality or power of mind is essential to both parties, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds says, in his “ Fourth Discourse,” that the value 
and rank of any art is in proportion to the mental labour 
employed upon it or the mental pleasure produced by it.” 
This proposition is so self-evident that it is not necessary to 
adduce any reason in support of it. The arts of painting, 
sculpture, architecture, poetry and music have been designated 
fine arts, from their tendency to refine mankind by thus ap- 
pealing to the mental instead of the animal feelings. And this 
circumstance having given these arts their rank above other 
arts, there can be little difficulty in deducing from it a standard 
that will enable the public to judge correctly, toa certain extent, 
of works in these arts, For if the value and rank of any art 
be in proportion to the mental pleasure derived from it, 
then must the value and rank of every work of art be 
in proportion to the intellectual pleasure produced by 
it. This standard of taste, or criticism as it should be 
called, will at least be so universal as to apply to all works of 
all arts, and will, to a considerable extent, regulate minute 
technicalities. From it, in the first place, we deduce that, how- 
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may be the general effect or the colouring, it will be deficient in 
the most material point unless it conveys some impression to 
the mind beyond the mere idea of the objects represented. 
Even in the class of art which is called still life there must be 
more than mere imitation. In fact, the only redeeming quality 
in these subjects is the skill of the artists manifested in the 
arrangement of the objects as regards form and colour, the 
general effect, or chiaroscuro, and the touch; the knowledge, 
in fact, which is displayed in the art of picture-making. When 
most successful, it is to be feared that the production is only 
entitled to rank upon a par with a book beautifully bound, 
printed with the finest type and on the best paper, but which 
contains only a specimen of types, paper, printing and book- 
binding, and is immeasurably inferior in value to any mental 
production, however ill printed, however bad the paper and 
whether bound or not. On applying this principle closer, it 
appears that the highest quality of the fine arts is that by means 
of which an appeal is made to the mind, and which is called 
imvention. It may be termed the science of character, or a 
knowledge of those characters and circumstances in nature 
which are best adapted to convey any given impression in the 
most forcible manner. The next quality is taste, that is, the 
principle which, when applied to invention, directs the selection 
to that class of objects or circumstances, or those points be- 
longing to them, which are calculated to refine the mind and 
to excite more elevated impressions than are obtained from 
Nature, through the cursory glance of common observers, with- 
out which neither painting, sculpture nor poetry can be entitled 
to the designation of a fine art. The third and lowest quality, 
but that which generally receives the most universal commenda. 
tion in England is execution, under which is comprehended 
design, chiaroscuro and colour. The first and second in 
combination properly constitute the science of painting and 
sculpture in its highest meaning. The second, in combination with 
the third, constitutes the science of picture and statue making. 
The last comprises the art, and is so subservient to the former 
that it is extremely doubtful whether any difficulty ever occurs, 
€xcept in a very early stage of practice, in an artist executing 
anything of which he has a full conception and understanding. 
But there are numberless and striking instances of the converse ; 
extraordinary powers of art without any science to direct it. - 


Northcote’s “ Fables.’? 


The book with the title ‘ Fables, Original and Selected, of 
the late James Northcote, RA »’ is still admired, and de- 
servedly, for the fine woodcuts represent the style of the 
Thompsons, Jacksons, Smiths, &c. It is, however, a mistake 
to imagine that the drawings for the woodcutters were made by 
the eccentric Academician. William Harvey not only designed 
the fine initials and vignettes and drew all the figures on the 
wood, but he adapted all the figures. Northcote’s connection 
with the work was peculiar. “It was by a curious process,” 
says Mr. Rogers, “that Mr. Northcote really made the designs 
for these fables the amusement of his old age; for his talent as 
a draughtsman, excelling as he did in animals, was rarely re- 
quired by this undertaking. His general practice was to collect 
great numbers of prints of animals and to cut them out ; he 
then moved such as he selected about on the surface of a piece 
of paper, until he had illustrated the fable by placing them to 
bis satisfaction, and had thus composed his subject ; then fixing 
the different figures with paste to the paper, a few pen or 
pencil touches rendered this singular composition complete 
enough to place in the hands of Mr. Harvey, by whom it was 
adapted or freely translated on the blocks for the engravers.” 


‘‘ Louis Quatorze”’ and Louis Quinze. 


The great medium of the Louis Quatorze (1643-1715) was 
gilt stucco-work, which for a while seems to have almost 
wholly superseded decorative painting ; and this absence of 
colour in the principal decorations of the period seems to have 
led to its more striking characteristic—infinite play of light and 
shade. Such being the aim of the siyle, exact symmetry in 
the parts was no longer essential, and accordingly, in the Louis 
Quatorze varieties, we for the first time occasionally find sym- 
metry systematically avoided. This feature was gradually 
more and more elaborated, till it became essential in the Louis 
Quinze, and ultimately led to that debased yet popular style, 
the Rococo, in which symmetry, either in the balance of the 
whole or in the details of the parts, seems to have been quite 
out of place. Versailles is the great repertory of the Louis 
Quatorze, but the whole was evidently intended to present a 
gorgeous Classical scheme of decoration. Foreign elements, 
however, and foreign treatment both found their place ; and it 
is to these foreign features that the decorations owe their indi- 
viduality. They are the constant and peculiar combination of 
the scroll and shell—the anthemion treated as a shell, and a 
small scroll, sometimes plain and sometimes clothed in acanthus 
foliations. All the other elements of the style are Classical, 
such as we find them treated in the Cinquecento, with some 
slightly modified new varieties. The fiddle-shape combina- 
tion of scrolls is, perhaps, a legacy of the ordinary Renaissance. 


The Louis Quinze (1715-74) does not much differ from the 
Louis Quatorze in its elements ; but yet, from a certain manner 
of treatment, must be considered as distinct in a discrimination 
of styles. It differs in this, that the merely characteristic elements 
of the Louis Quatorze became paramount in the Louis Quinze ; 
all its details, instead of coming direct from the Cinquecento 
or Renaissance, came immediately from the French schemes of 
the preceding reign ; the diverging, therefore, from the original 
types became ever wider. In comparing good examples of 
these two styles we shall find that the broad acanthus foliations 
or featherings of the scroll in the Louis Quatorze have hecome 
very much elongated, approaching the flag or fleur-de-lis leaf 
and the palm branch in the Louis Quinze. 


Michel Angelo. 


To the great Buonarotti no one will deny the merit of 
having carried ideal design to the loftiest pitch of daring. 
But whether the matchless intrepidity of his creations may not 
have seduced his imitators into sins of extravagance and 
exaggeration may well be matter of controversy. Some 
votaries may have been consumed by the fire of the same altar 
which shed only its light and warmth upon more favoured 
worshippers. With his mighty genius, with his great expe- 
rience and enthusiasm in art, and with his intimate knowledge 
of the anatomy of the human frame (for let not that be for- 
gotten as one of the foremost of the qualifications of this great 
master), he could not only venture to approach the verge of 
propriety, but occasionally to disport himself on the other side. 
While contemplating his wondrous creations, the spectator 
quails beneath their grandeur—he trembles as he adores—and 
although he acknowledges the commanding power of the 
mighty Tuscan, he still languishes for Nature. In his earlier 
works, before the thirst for epic grandeur had taken undivided 


| possession of his soul, we find that his conceptions are less 


overcharged, and harmonise better with the truth of Nature. 
Hence they commend themselves more warmly to our sym- 
pathies. In the latest works of the same master, when his 
daring genius had been tamed by the influence of advancing 
age, we find a greater degree of sobriety and chasteness of 
style. He himself perceived his brilliant errors. He also saw 
and lamented too late the fall prepared for sculpture. Where 
he had trod with safety his less gifted followers sank. By him 
art had been placed ona proud but dangerous height; from 
that it fell; and, after a few years of progressive degeneracy, 
it dwindled away into absolute insignificance, just in proportion 
as the artists departed from Nature, and from the great masters 
who had copied her, to mould their works on academic rules 
and the phantoms of abstract perfection. 


The Ravenna Throne, 


Ivory carving executed on thin plaques has been often 
described, but there is also a class of remains in which the 
tooth or tusk has been used either in a more entire or a 
more solid form, Of such, the most important relic known is 
the state chair, or throne, of Maximian, Archbishop of 
Ravenna from AD. 546 to 556. M. du Sommerard has de- 
scribed this remarkable monument, which was originally placed 
as the seat to be used by the Archbishops of Ravenna during 
their attencance on the sacred offices in the presbytery of the 
cathedral of that city. It is entirely covered with plates of 
ivory in high relief, representing subjects from Holy Writ. In 
the lower part of the throne are portrayed the Deity and the 
four Evangelists, framed in borders of a very singular style. 
These borders are composed of scrolls of foliage issuing from 
a vase, and including in their convolutions birds and animals 
of various descriptions, as well as fruits and flowers. Above 
the part which forms the seat, the back is also covered with 
bas-reliefs, both externally and internally. Among the various 
subjects the most remarkable are—the Baptism in the. River 
Jordan, the Annunciation, the Flight into Egypt, and the 
Adoration of the Shepherds. These bas-reliefs are similarly 
divided to those which cover the lower part of the throne. The 
arms are also enriched with elaborate carving, worthy of the 
friend of Justinian the Great. Having been regarded as a holy 
relic from the period of the death of Maximian to the present, 
it has fortunately escaped destruction and desecration; and 
but for the beautiful tint with which time has invested it, it 
would wear an aspect but little different from that it originally 
presented in the lifetime of the illustrious prelate for whom it 
was made. This valuable object can hardly have been all 
wrought at one time, as Dr. Kugler distinctly traces in it the 
handling of three different artists, who could scarcely have all 
lived at the same period. Some of the plates resemble 
diptychs. Thus, the series portraying the History of Joseph 
in Egypt is quite Classical; another, and less able artist in the 
same style, provided the plates for the back; and in one set of 
five single figures the Greek artificer stands apparent. The 
simplest explanation appears to be, that the throne was made 
up by the Jast-mentioned artist out of materials provided for 
him, and that what was wanting to make it entire was supplied 
by him, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue decision of the Court of Appeal in Walthamstow 
Local Board 7. Starnes should be enough to convince people 
that local government means more than the assessment of 
rates and carrying out certain works. It is authoritative on 
many questions, and its orders are to be obeyed. At 
Walthamstow in 1881 the Local Board notified the owners 
of house property in two streets that prescribed works of 
sewering and making up roads should be carried out. The 
order was not obeyed. The Local Board instructed a con- 
tractor to perform the work, and on its completion the cost 
was apportioned among the owners by the surveyor. Pay- 
ment could not be obtained, and an action for recovery 
was taken. The defence set up was that the works were 
public works, and should be charged to the inhabitants of 
the district. Mr. Justice Currry decided in favour of the 
Local Board. The defendants appealed. It was main- 
‘tained on their behalf that the roads were formed in 1868, 


and had been lighted by the Board when first elected, in | 


1873, as if they were dedicated to public use, and that for 
-some of the items charged the owners were not in any case 
responsible. The Court of Appeal confirmed the judgment 
of Mr. Justice Currry. It was laid down that it is possible 
for a Local Board to overhaul work that was executed prior 
to the formation of the Board, and afterwards seemed to 
»meet the approval of the Board, and to. put in force the 
clause of the Public Health Act which says where any 
street is not sewered, levelled, &c., and made good to the 
satisfaction of the local authority the frontagers can be 
compelled to execute the necessary works, This shows 
that the Act can be retrospective in its operations. The 
defendants assumed that the quiescence of the Local Board 
for many years was evidence of approval with what had 
been done, and that the roads were public highways. The 
decision of the Court of Appeal is enough to give uneasiness 
to many owners of property, for it makes plain the power 
of local authorities over past, present and future acts. 


Ir the jury of tne Salon have shown themselves exacting 
this year—for, as we have said, the normal quantity of 1,800 
paintings has not been approved—the jury of the rival exhibi- 
tion in the Champ de Mars have gone beyond them. It 
appears that 2,070 paintings were sent in for the new ex- 
hibition, but only 252 stood the scrutiny of examination, or 
about one in eight. In addition, 952 drawings, pastels and 
miniatures were submitted, but the jury passed only 168 of 
them. Evidently the Société Nationale will not seek 
support by leniency. This year has brought many dis- 
appointments to French artists, for although there is talk of 
a third exhibition in Paris, the majority of the paintings 
produced will have to drift to the provinces. As each 
district gives preference to natives, it may be assumed that 
many will come back unsold. 


Tue design for the new post office in Leeds has not 
found admirers outside the official circle. Last week the 
following motion was brought forward at a special meet- 
ing of the Town Council:—‘ That with a view of obtaining 
from the Government a reconsideration and improvement 


of the plans for the front elevation of the new post office, 


the Council determine to offer to Messrs. WEBSTER the sum 
of 35,0007. for the Quebec property, and to assure. the 
Government that when such property has been acquired, 
the whole of the space between the new post office and the 
Royal Exchange will be dedicated to the purposes of a 
public square.” The Council of the Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society have passed the following resolution :— 
“ That whilst fully recognising the ability displayed in the 
published design for the new post office, this Council is of 
opinion that the facade to the proposed ‘square’ is not by 
any means sufficiently imposing for the site on which it is to 
be erected, or to take place (as it should do) in the front 
rank of public buildings in so imporiant a commercial 
centre as Leeds. We would also point out that the 
Toronto Street front is shown on the drawings to be 
executed in brick, and suggest that stone be substituted 
and the design treated to harmonise with the side eleya- 


tions.” It is right that towns should take interest in their . 
public buildings, and the days are gone by when official 
designs were considered to be beyond criticism. If the 
people of Leeds will be firm, they will find that much will 
be done to satisfy them. 


Ir is not disallowable, we hope, to. imitate the 
exclamation of Mdme. RoLanp and say, ‘Oh, art, what 
crimes have been committed in thy name!” The words 
would be justified before the Rabelais pictures, which, after 
going through a succession of law courts, have been cast 
out of the country. The late M. Garnier, who produced 
them, was an unhappy man, who was possessed of ability, 
but as often happens it was not recognised by his country- 
men. As he was weak and deformed, it was easy for him 
to become desponding, and having lost hope in the success 
of honest work, it was not difficult for unscrupulous men to 
induce him to pander to the gratification of those who find 
enjoyment in lubricities. Painters who made no claim to 
asceticism have hesitated about presenting more than one 
or two nudities in a work. GARNIER felt no compunction 
when putting a score of them on one canvas. Few people 
would care to have such pictures, but they were repeatedly 
photographed for the delectation of foreigners, who believe 
that French art is impure art. Men who could have turned 
him into cleaner paths seemed to be indifferent. The 
moralists who preside over Salon exhibitions, and mouth 
about virtue, accepted his works, until the civil authorities 
insisted on the withdrawal of his Zn flagrant Délit. His 
pictures were disgraceful, but if they attracted people that 
was supposed to condone their defects. Although the 
peculiar interest of the picture just named was enhanced by 
the notoriety of police interference, it failed as a special 
exhibition in Paris and elsewhere. GARNIER was then 
reduced to become the free translator of RaBELais, and 
sank below the depravations of that satyr. It is possible to 
be too strait-laced in dealing with works of art, but as 
nobody would consider the Rabelais series by ordinary 
rules, or care about the skill shown in composition or 
colouring, we may assume they were obscenities rather than 
examples of good painting, and as such it is well to have 
them condemned in a criminal court. We hope the judz- 
ment will be a warning to speculators who seek profit in 
the degradation of art. 


Ir is satisfactory to find that the authorities of the 
Incorporated Society have at last aroused themselves from 
their indifference to the quality of the designs that are sub- 
mitted when grants of money are sought. To increase the 
number of places of worship is no doubt a laudable mission, 
but at the same time it is not wise to have the Church of » 
England made responsible for ugly buildings and bungling 
adaptations of ancient buildings. Mr. Ewan CHRISTIAN © 
has often succeeded in inducing architects and committees © 
to give up or amend unsuitable schemes, and if it were.not for 
his tact in dealing with conceited people who are confident 
of their mastery of architecture, country parishes would dis- 
play more astounding buildings than are now visible, but a 
more authoritative declaration on the subject has been long 
needed. The following memorandum which has been 
issued may yet save good people from wasting money on 
ill-advised schemes:—‘‘ The committee of the Incorporated 
Church Building Society desire very strongly to impress 
upon every applicant for aid that, as in the case of new 
churches, so more especially in dealing with ancient build- 
ings, the appointment of a duly-qualified architect experi- 
enced in the treatment of ecclesiastical buildings, is a 
matter of primary importance. By the selection of a gen- 
tleman merely on account of supposed local claims or 
because of private relationship with some one interested in 
the proposed work, in old buildings a risk may be run of 
the destruction of ancient features or the unnecessary 
removal of old and interesting parts and the insertion of 
incongruous work; in new buildings the design may be of 
a meretricious and unworthy character, which can only in 
the end lead to disappointment; and in both the arrange- 
ments for worship may betoken an ignorance of propgation 
and suitability not unlikely when the work is carrie@out to 
cause serious inconvenience.” . - 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 352.31. WILFRID, HICKLETON. [G. F. BODLEY, A.RA, 
AND T. GARNER ] 


NO. 353._MAGDALENE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 
A.P.A, AND T. GARNER.) 


{G@. F. BODLEY, 


SELEHURST, SUSSEX. 


HIS house, now just completed for Mr. W. E. Hup- 
BARD, J.P., stands on a well-wooded site in a very 
picturesque part of Sussex, about midway between Horsham 
and Cowfold. The typical Sussex manor house, or superior 
farmhouse, has been taken as a modei, and the materials 
used—red bricks, tiles, stone and oak timber—are mainly 
of local origin or manufacture. The work has been carried 
out by various contractors, Messrs. SmitH, of Norwood, 
Fow.er, of Cowfold, and others, and the architects for the 
house, lodges, stables, &c., are Messrs. C. E: Crayton & 
E. Brack, of Brighton. The drawing, which we have 
reproduced, was hung at last year’s exhibition of the Royal 
Academy. 


COMPLETION OF FACADE, CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY, CORK. 


HIS design was selected from about eight sets of 
plans submitted in competition as being the most 
suitable and fulfilling all the conditions as to cost, the con- 
tract being taken for 300/. less than the sum mentioned in 
the printed instructions to architects. This church was 
commenced about seventy years ago, from designs of the 
late James Pain. ‘The front piers were existing, and were 
about 34 feet high. The architect adapted his design to 
the existing work, retaining the piers, &c. The whole of 
the work is in Cork limestone, and is now nearly completed. 
The total cost will be, including extras, 6,000/.. The archi- 
tect is Mr. D. J. CoAKLey, 88 South Mall, Cork. 


THE ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, LLANDUDNO. 


HE new English Presbyterian Church, Llandudno, 

situate on a commanding site at the corner of Chapel 

and Gloddaeth Streets, has just been completed, at a cost, 

including schoolroom, of about 5,200/., and was opened in 
aster week. 

The school buildings adjoining were built in 1886, at a 
cost of 1,400/., and contain on the ground floor a schcol- 
oom, 42 feet 6 inches by 28 feet, having accommodation 
for 250 persons, two classrooms, lavatory, conveniences, and 
minister’s vestry adjoining. The basement contains heating 
apparatus, boiler, cellar for coals. 

The church measures internally 58 by 55 feet, exclusive 
of vestibules, and has accommodation for 450 persons. The 
plan is arranged with circular pewing fixed in an isacoustic 
-gurve, which incline with the floor towards the pulpit, and 
‘being in one span, dispenses with columns and piers, and 
adds to the convenience of the minister being seen and 
heard by the whole congregation. Ample means of egress 
are provided from entrances in Chapel and Gloddaeth 
‘Streets, leading to tiled and parquet-floored porches and 
vestibules, the latter being constructed so that invalids may 
‘be conveyed with ease in their bath-chairs to the church, 
where accommodation is provided. Revolving shutters, in 
-arched openings, divide the church and schools, which may 
be thrown into one on crowded occasions. All the walls 
are built ef a dark local stone, which contrasts well with the 
‘Cefn stone dressings. 

The external treatment of elevations is designed to 
produce broken and effective outlines. A square tower, 
‘flanked with offset buttresses, occupies the corner of Glod- 
daeth and Chapel Streets, having moulded arched windows, 
doorway and belfry window openings, surmounted by 
moulded enriched cornices and balustrades, and crowned 
‘by a neatly tapered octagon broached spire, capped with 
moulded apex and ornamental finial, 86 feet high. On the 
east side of Chapel Street is the schoolroom gable, with 
traceried rose window and moulded arched doorway and 
windows, and dwarfed slated roof and octagon stone spirelet. 
On the west side of the same are the staircase windows, 


with octagonal roof and ornamental finial; an octagon 
stone turret projecting from the main gable of church, in 
which the principal entrance is placed, with canopied but- 
tresses, having moulded arched openings. A large traceried 
window occupies the centre of gable. The elevation to 
Gloddaeth Street is divided at regular intervals by buttresses 
and two tiers of arched windows, the centre being canopied 
and a gable formed in which are traceried windows, with a 
circular rose tracery window in the centre. The organ- 
chamber is placed at the extreme end, and projects from 
the main building. The roof is of conical shape, with the 
timbers converging to the centre, forming an apex, on which 
is a slated spire turret or fléche, having ornamental finial. 
The large gable roofs intercept the main roof at apex. To 
add to the acoustic properties of the building the walls at 
angles are built circular. The ceilings are panelled, with 
moulded, decorated and gilded ribs, and coved at the eaves. 
The interior is fitted up in pitch pine, also the pulpit, which 
is of chaste design. The windows are filled with cathedral 
glass lead lights. The church is well lighted with ‘Stott 
Thorp’s” patent coronas and gas governors, and is heated 
on the high-pressure system (small bore), the apparatus 
being fixed by Mr. Renton Gipps, cf Liverpool. The con- 
tractor is Mr. W. H. Jonss, of Llandudno. The architect 
is Mr. J. G. Witiiams, of 3 Cable Street, Liverpool. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


aes twelfth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Architects 
was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. MacVicar Anderson, 
vice-president, in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN said he sincerely regretted to say the 
President could not be present. He was suffering from a 
severe cold, in spite of which he had attended the Council 
meeting, and then returned home, hoping that he might be able 
to come back for the meeting, but had not been able to do so. 


The Late J. D. Sedding. 


The CHAIRMAN said that none of them had anticipated at 
the meeting a fortnight since that the very next day they would 
Iose one of their members, Mr. J. D. Sedding, who had so 
endeared himself to all by his genial and winning manners. 
The Council, in a letter sent to Mrs. Sedding, had expressed 
the sense of the loss they had sustained by the death of her 
husband. The letter never reached her, for she had died within 
a week of his death. The Chairman then read a letter from 
the President referring to the great loss sustained by the 
Institute in the deaths of Mr. Sedding and the Right Hon. 
Cavendish Bentinck, Hon. Associate. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL, F.S.A, said Mr. Carpenter, the vice- 
chairman of the Art Committee, had written regretting that he 
could not attend and personally express his sorrow at the death 
of Mr. Sedding, the chairman of the Art Committee. He (the 
speaker) recalled the fact that he had had the pleasure of pro-, 
posing Mr. Sedding as the chairman of that committee on its 
first formation. All the members of the committee were aware 
how much had been gained by the enthusiasm Mr, Sedding 
threw into the work. 

- Mr. JOHN BELCHER said that Mr. Sedding was a man they 
could ill afford to spare. The buoyancy and freshness of his 
power in design were so great that much was expected with 
the future development of his power. His knowledge of the 
kindred arts was great, and he had worked in some of them 
with much success, He was also very ready with his pen. He 
bad contributed many papers of a very high degree, really 
eloquent and elaborate essays. But what above everything 
endeared him to all was his intense enthusiasm in all matters 
relating to art, combined with his pleasing and genial manner. 
In Mr. Sedding he had lost a kind friend and a good comrade. 

Mr GEORGE AITCHISON, A.R.A., said no one could doubt 
Mr. Sedding’s extraordinary powers of originality who was 
acquainted with his drawings. He-was as eloquent and enthu- 
siastic a speaker as he had ever met. With Mr. Belcher he had 
been present in Liverpool at the Art Congress, and had heard 
Mr. Sedding’s address, which was almost electrical in its effect, 
and delivered in his most charming manner. It was a lossthey 
must all deplore. 

Mr. RALPH NEVILL said Mr. Ferguson had sent a petition 
to be signed in favour of the preservation of the old staircase of 
Tullie House, Carlisle. It would be necessary that all in- 
terested in its preservation should sign the petition that night. 

Decorative Painting. 

Mr. J. M. BRYDON made some introductory remarks on this 
subject before the reading of the papers. With regard to 
internal decoration, there had been much painting that was not 
decorative. Of old the chief point stipulated used to be tha, 
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the painting and wall-papers should be periodically renewed— 
purely a matter of L.S. D. What constituted beauty in paint- 
ing and decoration? For one thing it must harmonise with its 
surroundings, hence architects had something to say in this 
respect. It must also be in sympathy with the style of the 
building and appropriate to the purpose, hence it was of im- 
portance that an architect and a decorator should have an 
understanding of each other’s work, It might be now admitted 
that great advances had been made in these matters in our 
time. Mr. Brydon instanced how frequent, comparatively 
speaking, it was now to find decoration, wall-papers, pictures, 
&c., in harmony with the general scheme of an interior. 
Cornices and bases belonged to the room, and not as before 
the cornice to the ceiling and the base to the floor. The 
sprawling figures in painted windows in churches, regardless 
of mullions and tracery, were also becoming scarce. He 
pleaded for a more intimate relationship with the kindred arts, 
painting, &c. With increased demands the work was becoming 
more difficult and artistic co-operation more necessary. As 
with carving and sculpture, decoration should be concentrated 
and not frittered away all over the interior wall surface. And 
the scheme—if figures, for instance—should be proportioned to 
the Scale of the wall to be decorated. He would say nothing 
as to particular colours to be employed. That would depend 
on the keynote of the harmony, struck just the same as in 
music. He offered his felicitations to the Institute on the 
establishment of meetings such as the present one, and which 
were calculated to bring about the intimacy which was so 
desirable in art. And, in conclusion, he referred with appre- 
ciation to paintings by Mr. Sedding at Holy Trinity Church, 
Sloane Square. He also referred to the paintings in the 
Doncaster Mansion House. 

Mr. W. B. RICHMOND, A.R.A, read the first paper, and 
opened his subject by saying that when asked to write a paper 
he was perfectly aghast at finding the time given him for read- 
ing it was ten minutes. He therefore confined himself to 
making a few suggestions. It was quite clear, he said, that 
buon fresco, as the Italians called it, was entirely impracticable 
here on account of the poisoned air, which, unless it were 
remedied by wise and strong legislative restraint, would 
yearly become worse. It was useless to lead them to 
think that fresco could exist in vitiated air, and fresco 
could not be adopted in any large commercial town where 
the atmospheric conditions were bad. The only chance 
for the painter was in churches and public buildings in rural 
districts. But even under promising conditions there were two 
great enemies to be feared. Damp might rise into the build- 
ing from the ground, or penetrate the walls from outside. Gas 
and other deteriorating influences need not beconsidered. In 
Italy, wherever the fresco painter had done his work on well- 
built stone walls, his fresco had survived unless otherwise 
destroyed by philistinism. He mentioned frescoes of Giotto 
in S, Fraacesco, Assisi, and other well-preserved frescoes in 
Padua, Orvieto, Florence, Milan, Pisa, Rome, &c. Where 
tempera rather than buon fresco had been used, the work 
had suffered somewhat. At Orvieto, the only damage done 
had been by an overflow of water at one corner. Smoke of 
candles and slight earthquakes had somewhat marred the 
frescoes of Michel Angelo in the Sistine Chapel of the Vatican, 
Rome. Raphael’s Stanze were in a good condition, especially 
where colour had been freely used and tempera but little. For 
fresco-painting all must be thoroughly dry before the intonaco was 
applied. No damp must be allowed to rise through the walls 
from the ground. In coating them the lime employed must be 
old and slacked lime, mixed with finely powdered marble-dust 
rather than with sand. Even the best river sand might be im- 
pregnated to a certain extent with salt, which would render the 
surface susceptible to damp. It was to this that the failure of 
the frescoes at the Campo Santo at Pisa was due. Sand was, 
moreover, less binding than marble-dust, the particles being 
larger and coarser. The bald wall should be perfectly dry to 
begin with. Sand or marble-dust should then be applied, and 
this coating allowed to dry. A second coating finer in mate- 
rial should next be applied, and after that a third coating 
—the intonaco. It was important that the last coating should 
contain a larger amount of lime, that crystallisation should 
take place more quickly. Terra verde could not be 
used with success. It was very greasy and impeded 
perfect crystallisation. In the best frescoes only two 
colours were used in the drapery, and the scale of colour 
being thus limited, it was necessary to preserve each 
colour intact and clear, and to produce quality of tone. This 
the painters arrived at by exquisite juxtaposition, whence came 
the majesty and dignity of the work. Every colour should be 
full of light. Frecoes should never be pictorial. To attempt 
in fresco what could be better done in oil was like expecting 
a violin to do the work of an orchestra. The strength of fresco 
was light, and the strength of oil shade. In England especially 
we wanted light, for we had shade enough to satisfy the most 
gloomy desires. How were we to get fresco-painting here? It 
was difficult to say. Everyone was opposed to that kind of art 


which was characterised by manliness, and done in colours of 
the purest and simplest. The modern streaky, dabby, spotty 


school could be no mode for manly design. On the 


question of cost, Mr. Richmond said no frescoes or wall- 
paintings were marketable. They would not find their way 
to Christie’s, nor would the dealers thrive on them. Fresco- 
painting must be done for a small amount of money. Men 
must love art more than money. The mere painting was 
extraordinarily rapid in execution. If we were to have frescoes 
in our churches, it could only come about by painters being 
content to receive a moderate reward for their labours. They 
must rise above the commercial allurements of the sale-rooms. 
Speaking of the chances of architecture and painting joining 
hands in England, as they had done in Italy, he said architects 
should take the matter up, and establish a school of fresco- 
painters. All that was wanted was a large hall for 
teachers and pupils, Teach the pupils their trade, for 
he did not call it a profession. At the end of two 
years they might have formed the nucleus of a school 
of fresco-painting, hitherto absolutely unknown here, a 
school of young men workmen capable of carrying out de- 
sign. The cry for originality and straining after novelty was 
mischievous. One of the curses of modern life and a sign of 
weakness was our discontent with what wehad. The company 
of workmen was without number. The number of original 
designers might be counted on one’s ten fingers. Mr. 
Richmond thought the experiment would not cost much. A 
subscription of a yuinea a-head from leading architects, 
painters and sculptors would suffice. No one of the artistic 
world in England would say them nay. The public, he con- 
sidered, had something to learn, A decorative artist was at 
present held in ridicule, he knew not why. What was painting 
but decoration? The restraints imposed on painters by form 
and colour were looked on as antiquated. But if the scheme 
of a school of fresco-painters were carried into effect, he be- 
lieved the restrictions of form and colour would be again cared 
for, the commercial view of art would be modified, and mode- 
rate payment would be taken. 
Mr. N. H. J. WESTLAKE’S paper on ‘ 


Methods of Monumental Painting 


was read by Mr. JOHN BELCHER. 

Mr. Westlake’s object was to give certain opinions, the 
result of his own study and practice, on the old and new 
methods of monumental painting. The simplest method was, 
generally speaking, the most easy of use and the most durable. 
In England, especially London, many of the ancient practices 
were useless, and their study was often of more value as a 
warning than as an example. Beginning with the histrionic 
medium mosaic, particularly glass mosaic, its principal virtues 
were its splendid effect from the diverse angles at which the 
ends of the tesserze were cut and set; its depth and strength 
of colour; a great breadth and simplicity, arising from its con- 
structural character ; and its non-absorption of surface moisture. 
Considering its defects, it was a secondary art, and those who 
had designed mosaics knew how far the result often was from 
their design; it required a stronger and drier wall for its 
attachment than some other methods, because if the wall was 
not very strong the mere weight of the tesserze would cause 
them to fall, as had been the case in St. Mark’s, Venice ; the 
enormous expense of a really first-class reproduction of a good 
design ; and its unfitness for work near the eye, near painted 
glass, or in altar paintings generally. 

Under fitting conditions fresco or painting on fresh-plastered 
walls was the cheapest, most durable and most beautiful method 
of mural decoration. The first condition was a dry wall with 
sufficient ventilation over its surface to prevent the collection 
of moisture. Simplicity of colouring was also necessary. 


Painting with simple earths and such colours as a caustic © 


alkali would not destroy, would give a work sufficiently 
durable for any reasonable test, the execution being rapid 
and simple. It was better to use large brushes and to 
work quickly ; not to go over the same surface, if a broad 
flat colour, twice if it could be avoided, and over other sur- 
faces as few times as possible; to cease work directly the 
wall commenced to dry, and, if not satisfied the next day, to 
cut it out and replaster. Wetting a wall when cooling was 
dangerous, and fresco on solid walls not to be recommended. 
Fresco secco was a compromise between fresco and tempera, 
but lacked the greatest advantages of both. Tempera or dis- 
temper was still practised in a multitude of ways, and on a dry 
or a battened wall was an excellent and beautiful method. . The 
ordinary vehicles were size, gelatine, white of egg with vinegar 
or gum arabic and sugar, but whichever was used, it should not 
be too stoutly mixed. The vehicle should be only strong 
enough to hold the pigment, so that it would not rub off when 
dry. Encaustic was perhaps the most durable of all methods 
of mural painting. Real encaustic was painting with wax and 
bituminous media on a porous wall, which painting was after- 
wards melted into the plaster by heat until there was little or 
nothing on the surface. No bitumen should be used near the 
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lights, as it indelibly stained every other colour, and no compo- 
sition of tar, pitch or bitumen should be used on a wall, for the 
purpose of making it damp-proof, on which a painting was to 
be closely fixed, as its staining power would ultimately assert 
itself through the work. Some years since the author had care- 
fully examined the old paintings called frescoes in S. Clementi 
at Rome, and found they were really encaustic work. The 
severe trials they had undergone were proofs of its durability. 
In conclusion, Mr. Westlake advised that in all cases, if there 
were no false interior wall erected for painting, the existing 
solid wall should always be lined with thin slate fastened with 
zinc clouts to the wall, from which the slate slabs should be 
divided by battens or uprights also of slate or tile. Curved 
surfaces might be covered with papier-maché, which could be 
ent but would not warp. Panels for altar-paintings also were 
better covered with canvas. " 

The SECRETARY then read a paper by Mr. Ford Madox 
Brown. ; 

Manchester Town Hall Frescoes. 


Mr. Madox Brown described the method of work and 
vehicles employed by him in executing his frescoes at the 
Manchester Town Hall. The Gambier-Parry process, he 
toied, was described very succinctly and satisfactorily in a 
paper supplied by the authorities at South Kensington. The 
vehicle and colour were manufactured by Messrs. Robertson & 
Co. When he undertook the twelve paintings in Mr. Gambier- 
Parry’s “spirit fresco,” as that gentleman named it, he found 
the panels already filled in with a stucco formed of sand, 
marble-dust and lime. This preparation was, moreover, 
trowelled down to the appearance of polished marble. His 
first care, then, was to get the surface roughened with what 
masons Call gritstone. Mr. Gambier-Parry had informed him 
that one of the chief characteristics of his process was dura- 
bility and absence of shininess. Mr. Madox Brown, in pro- 
ceeding with the work, had an opportunity of testing this pro- 
cess, and he pointed out the details in his own plan where he 
diverged from Mr. Gambier-Parry. He had completed seven 
out of the twelve panels, and some of these had stood for seven 
years, the only alteration being a gradual lightening of the 
colour, which occurred in all paintings, whether buon fresco, 
oil or other medium. Raphael had complained of this, and 
had tried oil. While working on the panel the French art 
critic, M. Ernest Chesneau, on his last visit, on seeing the 
work, said to him, “I see your system is to bear out 
the architecture by keeping your decoration light. There are 
no holes in the wall. At the Panthéon, in Paris, the artists 
have made their decoration too dark ; the result is the walls are 
forgotten and are nowhere.” He was pleased to-hear that. 
He had not thought of it till M. Chesneau spoke, nor had he 
ever seen the Panthéon. When he painted Crabtree watching 
the transit of Venus the newspapers said the painting was too 
Rembrandtesque. But he had been compelled to keep it light, 
whereas the Rembrandtesque effect, dark with the chief objects 
lit up in strong light, was the very reverse of what suited mural 
decoration, where the chief objects should stand out in dark 
apon a lightish background 

The CHAIRMAN read a letter from the President, referring 
to the historical paintings made for the Manchester Corporation 
by Mr. Madox Brown, They formed, he said, a remarkable 
series Of pictures that Manchester was justly proud of. He 
{the President) had prepared the casket for these jewels. He 
had, however, prepared the panels for water-fresco painting, 
and that was the reason Mr. Madox Brown found the panel 
surface sohard. 

Sir A. W. BLOMFIELD, AR A., on being invited to speak, 
said he had come to listen and learn rather than speak. They 
had been told much that was interesting to everyone and in- 
structive to many, himself among the number. These gentle- 
men also spoke, as all must have felt, with authority derived 
from thorough knowledge of the subject, knowledge which 

- could have been acquired only by long study and extensive 
practice. Such papers were an encouraging sign of the times, 
an augury of a gradual rapprochement between painting, 
sculpture and architecture, which at one time seemed separated 
by an almost impassable gulf. The movement was none the 
worse for being gradual, It might also be hoped that in the 
not far distant future the highest efforts of sculptors and 
painters would not be confined to their art as individuals, 
though the time had perhaps hardly arrived to expect an imme- 
diate and an entire accord between architects, painters and 
sculptors. Five-and-twenty years ago a book came out, the 
illustrations of which took the world by storm, but the letter- 


press had not sufficiently attracted the attention of students, . 


Viollet-le-Duc’s “ Dictionnaire.” One of the most valuable and 
interesting articles contained in it was that one devoted to 
painting and architecture—fifty pages—laying down principles 
practically and concisely. Underlying the whole of what he 
Says, one great principle is the supremacy of the architect, 
That the architect should be the directing mind, or, if that is 
not always possible, that the minds of the architect and the 


painter should be in accord, and that the painter should know | 


something of the architecture of the building that he has to 
decorate, If that principle were violated what would result ? 
Let us suppose the case of an eminent painter being called in to 
give mural decoration to a building, the architecture of which 
he has no sympathy with. He paints a picture that everyone 
would admire, and, so far, the work is successful, but, looked at 
as decoration and as a means of bringing out the various 
characteristics of the building the architect would most of all 
wish to bring out, it would certainly be a great failure. That 
principle, therefore, should be borne in mind. It involves two 
things. First, the architect should know exactly what he wants, 
and that necessitates more study than is, perhaps, usually the 
case; the second point is that painters who aspire to de- 
corate buildings should know a great deal more about build- 
ings than they do. To attain that result nothing could be 
better than more frequent intercourse with artists, and, if so, 
evenings like that evening were a step in the right direction, 
and they thanked these gentlemen for coming among them and 
giving them advice. He concluded by proposing a vote of 
thanks to them. 

Mr. G. AITCHISON, in seconding the proposal, observed that 
what Mr. Richmond had said was interesting to architects, for 
he was a distinguished painter, and one who had shown that he 
felt the importance of subordinating his work to the archi- 
tecture. Speaking himself as an architect-—-he was merely 
an architect—he said walls not only sustained a building, but 
they helped to keep out wet. He liked a wall to be beautiful, 
but still to represent that it was a wall. He did not wish for a 
panorama on them. Even in Raphael’s Stanze the figures 
painted by the great master were too vigorous in action to 
satisfy his notion of wall-decoration. Although the Byzantines 
were inferior to the old masters, still they had followed 
principles in decoration which were beyond all praise. 
Originality in art was to be encouraged, but anyone who 
supposed he could create something better and different from 
what had gone before was absurd, They might take the best 
of what had gone before and endeavour to enrich it. Where 
originality existed in a man, it would come out in his rendering 
of old models. ; 

Professor KERR said that in his humble opinion Mr. 
Richmond’s doctrine of the supremacy of fresco among mural 
decorations was worthy of the highest consideration. He 
should not like to say whether the Institute could found a 
school of fresco-painters. He would like to understand how it 
could be done. He thought the Royal Academy could do it, 
and do it better than the Institute could, and the Royal 
Academy would derive a great deal of credit for doing it. 

Mr. JOHN HEBB said he thought architects should be so far 
independent that in any collaboration painters and sculptors 
should be subordinate to them. 

Mr. G. T. ROBINSON said that any community of feeling 
between architects and painters must grow up spontaneously. 
Anything like hard knocks should be avoided, for if one 
began the other would retort, while sculptors always, as every 
one knew, took their own way. An artist in Pisa had shown 
him lime for fresco work, packed in boxes, prepared by his 
father, some also by his grandfather, while he was providing a 
supply for his sons and grandsens. The best lime for frescoes 
was produced from marble fragments, and stacked for three 
years before being used. 

Mr. WM. WOODWARD expressed his objection to the deco- 
rations now being carried out at St. Paul’s Cathedral in the 
spandrels of the dome and the choir. 

Mr. W. LONGDIN urged that every large building should 
have decorative painting, the decorator working under the 
guiding hand of the architect. 

Mr, RALPH NEVILI said tempera was more easily managed 
than fresco, and could be more easily removed if necessary. 

Mr. PAUL WATERHOUSE said the two panels in the Man- 
chester Town Hall that had cracked were under the gallery. 
The wall had settled slightly, but evenly. Fresco was unyield- 
ing, and therefore it had cracked. It taught architects that 
they should see that all settlement had ceased before they 
applied a rigid material like fresco. 

Mr. FELLOWES PRYNNE suggested that a collection of Mr. 
Sedding’s drawings should be exhibited. 3 

Mr. JAMES BROOKS referred to some of Mr. Westlake’s 
works, 

The CHAIRMAN then put the vote of thanks which was 
proposed to Messrs. Richmond, Westlake and Madox-Brown, 
coupled with Mr. Brydon’s name, and it was passed with 
acclamation, 

Mr. RICHMOND, who replied, deprecated any tentative 
partnership with architects as undesirable. Architects were 
supposed to be also sanitary engineers, No one mind could 
combine sanitary engineering with painting and sculpture. 
Architects should confine themselves to their buildings. It 
was as impossible for them to understand the mysteries of 
colour and form as it was for a painter to understand the 
mysteries of architecture. 

The meeting then adjourned, 
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WOOD CARVING.* 


PROPOSE to speak first technically of the way of setting 
I about the work of producing wood carving, and of the best 
means of obtaining a given result from a craftsman’s point of 
view, and then to touch upon the characteristics which I con- 
sider proper to the work, and to pass on to other matters that 
naturally arise in considering the whole question that comes 
under the title of this paper, such as referring to old examples 
and other matters. 

First, then, the simplest and best manner in any ordinary 
panel work, except it be in very high relief, is to mark out the 
design on the surface of the wood, and then cut straight in, and 
gradually get the wood out of the voids or grounds. This is 
what we call ‘‘ grounding out,” and is a useful way of preserving 
the outline or drawing ; and then “rough out,” or put the work 
into form and proper relief, and then “finish.” I think these 
four processes are best explained by the example I here show 
of work so begun and carried on, which I should like handed 
round, and I may say that the master’s part in work so pro- 
duced is, in the first place, the design, and next the “ roughing 
out ;” all the other processes may be more or less carried on 
by assistants. In work of high relief it is best not to trouble to 
get all the ground out first to an exact outline, but rather to let 
it come away by degrees in the process of roughing out, or 
finding your forms, leaving in many cases wood in where, 
perhaps, it may not be ultimately wanted, so as to keep in 
strength. So much for the merely technical part of actually 
doing the work. Now, as to obtaining a given result by the 
best means, the given result to be a piece of characteristic 
wood carving. 

It is obvious there are three ways of setting about this. 
Either, first, by carving direct into a solid block of wood with- 
out having any definite design before you, but designing as you 
go on; or, second, having a model before you and merely copy- 
ing that, or translating it into wood; or, thirdly, working directly 
from a drawing only. Now, which is the best way of the three? 
I think that, speaking generally, drawings—that is, rough, full- 
size, characteristic charcoal cartoons are the best to work from, 
and are the means by which the finest work is likely to be pro- 
duced. I think that models are only expedient for figure work 
in high relief, and that, even in any case, they are apt to lead 
to a more or less mechanical and uninteresting reproduction. 
Once put a full-size model into a carver’s hand to copy, and he 
easily sinks to the level of a mere copying machine, losing the 
power of concentrating his mind on his work as an art, only to 
retain the skill to make an accurate copy of the dead plaster he 
sees before him ; and at the best you must remember that you 
can only have a translation of a model in wood, because effects 
which are easily obtained in clay by a skilful modeller are only 
to be got in wood by considerable labour. But give the carver 
a rough charcoal drawing to work from, in which is shown in a 
broad and direct manner the relative heights of the different 
planes, and the general effect of light and shade sought for, he 
has to exercise all his ingenuity from the first to interpret it. 
He has to keep his wits about him all the time, and has an 
opportunity to use his imagination and fancy, with a certain 
amount of freedom in details, by following out and developing 
accidental forms and cuts which keep arising and suggesting 
themselves in the progress of the work. So that I think you 
get more freshness and feeling in the work than is possible from 
a mere copy of a model. 

Besides, there is the question of expense which will always 
arise, and I do protest against the sin of wasting money on 
models, which are often. worse than useless if made by men 
other than carvers, when put into the hands of really competent 
carvers to carry out. If the carver is so feeble as not to be 
able to carry out his work from drawings, let the money about 
to be spent on models to guide him be rather lavished on the 
actual carving itself, by putting it into more skilful and stronger 
hands—there are such to be found, I am convinced. And if 
the architect is not capable of judging from drawings what the 
ultimate effect of his carving will be, let him leave a man who 
has really studied and mastered his art to interpret it as he knows 
how I speak at some length on this part of my subject, because 
I have known of many cases where architects have spent a lot of 
money on models, made, perhaps, by skilled men, but still only 
modellers, and knowing little of the character proper to wood 
carving, and then the money so spent having to be “ screwed” 
cut of the carver somehow, although his was the actual work to 
live, good or bad, for hundreds of years. Of course in work- 
ing from a drawing care must be taken in the first place to 
decide which are to be the highest points in the design, and 
work away from them until the whole work is brought into a 
pleasing effect of light and shade. 


Suitability of Design. 
All drawings should be studied from the same distance 
from the eye that the finished work will go, and be designed 
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especially for the place and position the work is to occupy, 
and should aim rather at a broad and vigorous treatment 
of light and shade than an undue attention to small details, 
which can be better worked out on the work itself towards the 
finish, because many of the parts will become different in size 
from the drawing, owing to the varied planes and angles they 
will naturally fall into in treatment. If the work is going up 
any considerable height care should be taken to keep the 
drawing open in arrangement, as the tendency is for the pro- 
jecting parts to appear to fill up the voids or grounds in looking 
up at the work, giving it a crowded effect. lf the design is 
embodied in a model it is more than ever necessary to place it, 
not only at the right distance from the eye but also at the right 
elevation from the ground. In fact, what is really valuable, in 
the case of either drawing or model, is that the design should 
be judged in its actual position, with all its surroundings, just 
as they exist. I have known 18 inches to be cut off from sight 
at the bottom of a panel, owing to the projection beneath it and 
the narrowness of the street from which it had to be seen. ~ 
Characteristics proper to Wood Carving 

I think it should not borrow the beauties of silver, bronze 
or marble, but should have a beauty all its own by its very cut 
or carved look. Depend upon it, it is quite able to take care 
of itself if only properly treated. It should be a work of 
freshness and grace. Freshness, because it grows under the 
carver’s hand, untrammelled by any mechanical appliance, and 
his last cuts show for ever, like the last strokes of the painter’s 
brush on his canvas. Grace, because there is no form to be 
conceived by the artistic mind but can be got into wood if 
honestly sought after. It should be, and appear to be, carved 
out of a solid block of wood, cut with sharp tools ; it should 
show its tool marks—good, straightforward, honest gouge 
cuts—as much as possible, or as much as is consistent with the 
style of work in hand; aiming at broad lights and sharp 
shadows ; keeping the high surfaces comparatively little dis- 
turbed by modelling to catch light, the depths rough and 
choppy the better to hold shadow. The ground by no means 
to be absolutely flat or smooth, but to be deepened in 
parts where strong shadows are required, to give force; 
and the relief so managed as to incorporate the ground and 
the work together as much as possible, and combine force 
with delicacy, making one harmonious whole—not like a piece 
of ornament stuck ona flat board, to be undercut fearlessly, 
even to the extent of being quite detached from the ground, 
just in the right place, to give a charm and piquancy quite 
its own; and to ever aim at lightness combined with breadth 
and strength. The whole work to be sparkling with gouge 
cuts, to give it texture—emblems of its birth, as it grows in the 
carvers hands, and its forms to briskly rear up in parts to 
their full height, and tenderly die down in places to the ground,, 
to catch play of light and shade, like the great waves loud 
breaking on the shore, and the gentle ripples soft sinking in 
the sand. Carving should frankly acknowledge its simple 
technique in all its parts, by boldly displaying, not trying to 
hide, the way it has been made. It has a unity and character 
distinctly its own, a piece of wood carving, like nothing else, 
and not wanting to be improved in the direction of a likeness 
to any other material whatever. A simple block of wood 
deftly hewed by the carver’s skill into “a thing of beauty,” 
which perhaps may be “‘a joy for ever.” 

What I have already said about manner of execution and 
treatment applies principally to panel work, or work lying on 
grounds, although the remarks as to characteristic cutting, 
&c., will equally apply all round. But I think I ought briefly 
to touch on another branch of the work. I mean the enrich- 
ment of mouldings and string-courses. Because here we have,. 
in some instances, totally opposite conditions to deal with, to- 
those which govern the panel work. For while in the one 
case we work our wood away from its original surface to find 
the ground, in the other we must always retain the surface- 
given us, so as not to destroy the contour of the moulding. 
But do not invariably, for this reason, succumb to the weak- 
ness of all over faint cutting, though that is good sometimes. 
Remember some sections will hold their own against deep. 
cutting all over better than others, as the ovolo cut into the 
familiar egg and tongue. Of course we must not destroy the 
architect’s sections, but rather try to help him in the directiom 
he wishes to go. Thus do not fritter away the particular part. of 
a moulding that is above all intended to catch light, but do not 
fear to cut into—even deeply—that part which is designed to 
hold shadow. And sometimes actually work down to, or sub— 
stitute, quite another section under the first, as was done so- 
successfully in the old Gothic string-courses, and in some- 
instances wood may be left on purposely to carve, such extra. 
wood then being treated as in panel work. 

Leaving now the actual cutting and proper characteristic of 
wood carving, I should like to say something about 


Nature as a Guide to Study, 


which is certainly invaluable, but do not dally with her too long, 
lest she unfits you for the more serious work that has to follow, 
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and get away from the slavish copy of natural forms as quickly 
as may be, using them only as the first growth on which 
to graft the powers of your imagination, guided by the suit- 
ability of your material. Remember that all great art is con- 
ventionalised in one direction or another, and that in wood 
carving as much as in any other, conventionalisation is the first, 
second and third object to aim at. Conventionalise in the 
direction of the fitness of your material, in that of the style of 
work you wish to portray, and of the position your own work 
is to occupy, as the painter, the silversmith and the sculptor 
must inevitably conventionalise in the direction of their mate- 
rial, and of the character of the work they have in hand, I 
think the tendency of some modern carving, in following such 
of the old styles as were undoubtedly founded on natural 
foliage—as, for instance, the Gothic work of the Decorated 
period—is to try to make it too prettily natural, and to get too 
far away from the archaic conventionalisation of the old work. 
And in so much as it departs from that, so much does it lose 
in comparison with the works of the greater men who have gone 
before us. fi 

Now, before passing on to mention examples of work, | 
may perhaps be allowed to touch briefly upon a subject that is 
perhaps rather a pet theory of mine—I mean a certain likeness 
that exists between wrought-iron work and wood carving. I 
have said that I do not want wood carving to be like anything 
else, nor do I now; but I cannot help thinking it is an interest- 
ing study to notice some points of resemblance between these 
two arts. 1 have always looked upon wrought-iron as the 
wood carving of the sister arts Oa looking at some of the 
glorious old examples of hammered work we have left us, I 
think one cannot help being struck by certain characteristics 
that at least may happily inspire the wood carver both in design 
and treatment. As in a piece of true hammered work one 
almost seems to hear the music of the anvil’s ring, and see the 
ruddy glow of the forge reflected in the nervous, vigorous twists 
and twirls of its living forms, so, in seeing a piece of genuine 
wood carving, fancy conjures up the rush of the gouge over 
the varied surface, and pictures the way it has all been cut out 
with gouges, as the iron has been shaped by blows, the 
hammer-marks in the iron reminding one so much of the 
gouge cuts in the wood. I have some photographs of iron- 
work here, and one among them which I believe to be bronze 
(Prato work), which I brought because, although bronze, it is 
exceptionally like wood might be made, and, besides, is in itself 
a work of surpassing beauty. 


Examples of Old Work. 

Referting to some examples of work, it seems to me that 
the earliest, or at any rate the most primitive, works are the 
- Scandinavian and Norwegian of the tenth, eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. Some casts of these are to be seen at Kensington, 
as well as some original wood carvings (Icelandic) of a later 
date, but not much advanced in treatment, The whole effect 
of these is very simply got by grounding out in a more or less 
mechanical manner, and leaving the surface very little 
disturbed, with no movement or throwing down of parts in it, 
“but everything kept almost flat, and only enriched by parting 
tool or gouge cuts passing over the raised flat surfaces. The 
parting tool gives a V-shaped sinking. This gives, to me at 
least, as one might expect from the rigidity of the climate, a 
cold and uninteresting effect. 

Passing on to the Indian work, we find the effects got in 
precisely similar manner as to the greater part of it, but ina 
much more sumptuous and richer degree. I have not time to 
enumerate a tenth part of the excessively beautiful Indian 
carving to be seen in the Kensington Museum, but one must 
just mention the extremely beautiful effect of the facades of two 
houses, Guzerat, seventeenth-century. And here, by-the-by, 
is more actual carving seen in the sense of shaped and rounded 
forms than is often seen in Indian work, but always enriched 
all over with the same parting tool and gouge cuts on the 
surfaces which we have seen in the Icelandic work, only 
carried much—very much—further ; the whole effect of these 
fine examples is enhanced by the dexterous application of 
extremely rich broken colour—blues, reds, greens and yellow 
covering it a'l over—giving them an altogether gorgeous 
effect even in our sombre light. Opposite to these are also to 
be seen some windows and doorways, from Bhera Shapur, 
covered all over with an extremely delicate—but choppy and 
rough—effect of cutting, heightened by the introduction of fine 
and intricate frets giving deep shadows here and there, and by 
the setting back or recessing of parts of the surface giving 
altogether a tender lace-like effect, which, especially when 
seen from a little distance off, go to make up a very charming 
ensemble, 

Coming now to the work of our own country and of Europe 
generally, I have not myself seen any very fine examples of 
Early English carving in wood, but I have seen some very bad 
modern imitations of this style, so that I have come to the 
conclusion that perhaps this is not the most suitable sort of 
work for wood carving. Not so, however, the fifteenth-century 


work, such as Chester, Amiens and the many beautiful examples. 
of German and Flemish work in Kensington, and some on the 
watch tower, St. Albans Abbey. All of these seem to me to 
possess the true characteristic of wood carving in a very marked 
degree. I am sure anyone standing in the choir of Chester 
Cathedral and quietly taking in the whole work must be struck 
by the manner in which the playful fancies and true wood 
carver-like cuts of the carver have helped out the effects of this 
magnificent piece of joinery. Also I think he must notice, as 
I did, how the feeble modern figure carving there is hopelessly 
out of harmony with the characteristic old work, 

Elizabethan work is also of course very much of a “ wood 
carver’s” work, with its crisp, choppy cuts, and its fresh direct 
manner of treatment. We have fine samples in London (Gray’s 
Inn, Middle Temple and Charterhouse), also beautiful work at 
the Abbots’ Hospital, Guildford, and at Brumskill House, 
Hants, and many other country mansions of that period. 

Before leaving England, let us notice the very beautiful 
work in the choir of King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, which 
seems to me to be the beginning in this country—whether for 
actual date or no I care not—of the Renaissance, as it is 
understood on the Continent. It is designed very much in 
the Holbeinesque feeling, is full of playful fancy and genuine 
character of cutting, and has a delightful freshness imparted to 
it by the introduction of the still lingering Gothic element as 
shown in the frequent use of the Tudor Rose and the English 
Crown, as though the carver wished—in the true spirit of art— 
to give local colour to his work. 

There is a Spanish cabinet in the South Kensington 
Museum, early sixteenth-century work, which, I think, is very 
fine, with great variety in the relief on the panels, and 


this brings me naturally on to speak of what one may call the 


Continental Renaissance. 

The quantity of beautiful work that was done in Italy 
about this time seems so great that one hardly knows how to 
approach it, and in a paper of this length it would not be 
possible to describe a quarter ofits beauties. At the same time. 
{ think I may comfort myself by believing that it is generally 
so well known in England and among you all, that you wilh 
pardon me for not attempting the task. I think I must be 
content to just mention such works as the very fine Vatican 
doors, and the work in Santa Maria, Verona, Siena organ 
case and the Bergamo work, and the S. Giorgio and 
Frari of Venice, as well as the wonderfully rich ceiling of the 
Bahia in the same city, the choirs of S. Pietro and S. Agostino, 
Perugia, and the extremely characteristic and choppy work of 
the Palazzo del Commune, Pistoia—all of these works are of 
great beauty, and will well repay careful and individual study. 
Photographs of them will be found here. Passing on to France, 
to my mind some of the early French Renaissance work is as. 
fine as the best Italian; although I believe it is not often 
spoken of so, But perhaps that may be because there is less 
of it—of the right sort—existing, and it is probably not quite 
so well known by photographs, &c.,, but I think nothing could 
well be more beautiful than some fragments from St. Denis,, 
which I saw in the Trocadéro Museum at the last Paris 
Exhibition time ; the fresh delightful cut, and the vigorous yet 
delicate treatment of these charming pieces are beyond all 
praise. I am sorry that they, being only on loan at the-time, 
I could not get a photograph or drawing of them. There 
was a lot of other beautiful work there also, of a similar period 
on the same occasion. And there is rather a large quantity 
of especially attractive work at the Cluny Museum, Paris. 
The Beauvais doors are very fine work, containing a great 
quantity of figure work as well as ornament, but I cannot help 
thinking that much of the vigour of this grand work has been 
worn off by the weather or other injuries. The small doors of 
Azay-le-Rideau have much of the quality of the Beauvais work,, 
but in a lesser degree. Also the staJls at St. Essommes are 
very fine, and more Italian in feeling than a good deal of the 
French work. In the Fiemish work of the Renaissance one is. 
accustomed to expect to see it rather over-elaborated and re- 
dundant, like the chimney-piece in South Kensington Museum. 
from Bruges, or those outrageous pulpits in Brussels, Louvain 
and Malines, although many works of great. beauty are to be: 
found in Belgium, as for instance the Oudernarde panels, which 
display a very remarkable amount of fancy and imaginatiom 
and extreme vigour and characteristic wood carving in their 


treatment, though the general effect to me is that they would 


be better if they showed a little more ground. 

I pause now to speak of one whom I have purposely re- 
frained from mentioning before, because I think his works, ands 
the remarkable influence they exercised in his age, at. least: 
entitle him to a place by himself in our consideration. I meam 
Grinling Gibbons. 

It has not occurred to me to describe any of his works in 
detail or indeed at all, because I think they must be so well 
known as not to need description at my hands. But I do 
especially hope that you are all familiar with the work in St. 
Paul’s, because it is mainly upon that I rely in speaking of him.. 
Now, I am aware that in many of his works other than St. 
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Paul’s his subjects are not always well chosen, and that some 
of them are even unworthy of the labour he hestowed upon 
their representation, and I admit and deplore other faults in 
him which might be pointed out. But I do think there are 
very fine qualities to be found in his best work, as for instance 
in that in the choir of St. Pauls. There is the delightful 
arrangement in the groups of fruit and flowers, the broad and 
varied lights and strong yet skilfully broken shadows, and a 
certain all pervading tenderness, giving a charm to the whole 
work, And then there is the true craftsmanlike power he pos- 
sessed, of giving to wood the highest artistic expression it was 
capable of receiving, so that I have come to the opinion that for 
these qualities, and in his own style of work, he stands alone and 
unrivalled either in this or in any other country whatever. I do 
not compare for one moment the—if you like, exquisite—carving 
of the Louis XVIth flowers with his, because they are too 
much frittered away on the surface of the highest parts of the 
groups, holding shadows where they ought to catch lights, and 
merging often into an indescribable mass of ragged prettiness 
from a short distance off, whereas his work has a certain large- 
ness of treatment unknown, I think, to any of the later French 
Styles, and unapproached by any French carver either of his- 
toric or present times. 

I fear I have already trespassed too long upon your patience, 
and must conclude. I feel that wood carving should speak 
with a voice of its own the language of fitness and suitability to 
itself and to its material. If it speak thus, true to its own 
«manner, I think it will be heard in the future, as it has been in 
the past, with a sound more like a song than a groan. 


The song of work which art has touched with her beauty and 
her mystery, 
Not by the dull groan, uttered by labour all unblest, 


AN IRISH RELIQUARY. 


N interesting work was lately dredged by fishermen acci- 
dentally from the bottom of the Lower Erne, at a depth 

of between 20 feet and 30 feet from the surface of the lake. It 
has been secured by Mr. Plunkett, who intends reading a paper 
descriptive of it before the Royal Society of Antiquaries at 
their meeting next summer. This treasure is a very ancient 
caetchach, or shrine, 7 inches long and about 6} inches high 
and 4 inches broad at the base. The interior was carved out 
of yew wood, and the exterior is composed of bronze and beau- 
tifully decorated. There was a small bronze box inside the 
shrine which appeared to be hermetically sealed when perfect. 
In this the relic was deposited, which, unfortunately, was either 
dost or decomposed by the action of carbonic acid in the water. 
In shape the shrine resembles the little stone-roofed churches 
‘or oratories which were erected between the seventh and tenth 
centuries in Ireland, and were contemporaneous with the build- 
ing of the round towers. The ridge of the roof of the shrine is 
surmounted longitudinally by a fillet of bronze, the front side of 
which is adorned with various types of interlaced patterns, 
which are displayed in sections. There are three raised bosses 
on the front of this house-shaped shrine—a large one situated 
on the roof and two smaller ones onthe front. The one on the 
roof is composed of bronze, and circular in form, with an amber 
‘bead in the centre, which is surrounded with exquisitely de- 
signed and delicately formed interlacing. There were several 
smaller amber and glass beads inlaid or inserted here and there 
in the bronze ornaments in order to embellish the interlacing. 
In thetwo bronze interlaced crnaments, on the ends of the shrine, 
were inserted two beads of translucent glass. From the style 
-of art displayed in the ornamentation of this very interesting 
reliquary, it cannot be older than the ninth century, and 
‘certainly not later than the eleventh century, The tracery 
on some sections of the fillet on the top and ornaments 
-on the ends is similar to what is on the cwzszdachs or shrine of 
St. Molaise’s Gospels from Devenish, now in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, the approximate date of which is 
tool. The interlacing on the large bronze boss corresponds 
exactly with what may be seen on the Ardagh brooch, figured 
in Miss Stokes’s book on “Early Christian Art in Ireland.” 
This brooch dates from the tenth or eleventh century. If the 
reliquary rescued from the depths of the Erne, where many an 
sundiscovered treasure lies, be not unique in Ireland, it is, most 
assuredly, very rare. The Royal Irish Academy possess the 
finest collection of Celtic ornaments in the world, but their 
<ollection does not include so valuable a shrine. They have 
a model of a similar kind, but smaller, the original of which 
Selongs to Lord Emly ; and they have on loan the caethach or 
shrine of the O’Donnells, of Donegal, which bears the figures of 
St. Columbkille, the Crucifixion, and other curious representa- 
tions. This remarkable reliquary was carried as an ensign 
‘before the forces of O’Donnell in battle, and contained a copy 
of the Psalms, in manuscript from the Latin Vulgate, written 
on vellum, said to have been written in the sixth century by St. 
Columbkille. It is recorded that the O’Flanagans, of Toora, 


owners of a territory that extended from Belmore Mountain to 
Belleek, and bounded by the Lower Erne, had slain some of 
O’Donnell’s men. When the news reached the ears of 
O'Donnell he swore by the caethach or shrine under which the 
people of Tyrconnell conquer, “ The slaying of our people by 
the Chiefs of Fermanagh will not go unpunished.” The use of 
such shrines dates back to a very early period, certainly as far 
back as the sixth century, “It would appear,” says Dr. Petrie, 
in one of his works, *' from th enumber of references to shrines in 
the Irish annals that previous to the irruptions of the Northmen 
in the eighth and ninth centuries there were few, if any, 
of the distinguished churches in Ireland which had not costly 
shrines.” 


THE YORK MINSTER CLOCK. 


HE restoration of the old clock of York Minster has been 
completed. Many of our readers will remember, says 

the Yor Hera/d, when it was situated above the south transept 
door, occupying the place, and indeed at one time, according 
to old engravings, surrounded by the figures of the ancient 
sun-dial. From thence it was removed at the time of the 
restoration of the south transept some ten years ago, and after 
some time the works were erected on the east side of the north 
transept—a suitable face, with appropriate ornamentation, bejng 
designed and executed under the direction of Mr. Bodley. T he 
old wooden figures, however, which had struck the chimes in 
days long gone by, remained amongst the curiosities in the 
vestry. The hands of these figures have now been restored by 
Messrs. Farmer & Brindley, under the direction of Messrs. 
Bodley & Garner. The necessary mechanism for causing them 
to work has been ingeniously constructed and successfully fixed 
by Messrs. Darling & Wood, of Coney Street, York, and once 
again they strike the quarters, but. on metallic tubes, the 
Minster funds not allowing the purchase of bells. The sounds 
emitted, however, are pleasing and mellow, and the particular 
notes have been carefully chosen by Dr, Naylor in order that 
they may be in harmony with the chimes of the great clock in 
the south-west tower. As some considerable expense has been 
incurred in the restoration of this old clock and figures, the 
dean and chapter will be glad to receive any special donations 
which those who take an interest in the past history as well as 
the present thorough efficiency of the Minster may be diposed 
to give. They have already received some contributions un- 
solicited, and they hope that the good example may be largely 
followed, ‘The clock itself, according to the plate upon it, was 
made by ‘Henry Hindley, York, 1750,” and must have re- 
placed an older timepiece, to which these figures were originally 
attached. Inthe Fabric Rolls of York Minster, there is men- 
tion of the existence of a “clok” as early as 1371, when an 
entry appears of certain sums of money paid to John de 
Kirkham and Richard Kyng for brass, pewter and “ messyng” 
for the bells of “the clok,” and to John Clareburg for the con- 
struction of the clock itself. This seems to have been in the 
belfry on the top of the south transept, a wooden structure 
covered with lead. In 1445 there is mention of 13s. 6d. paid 
to the clockmaker by order of master William Duffield for 
mending it, and of 6d. for cords for the said clock. In 1473 
we find indications of the construction of the chimes. Richard 
Andrew, the friend and tutor of Henry VI, was dean. During 


-his tenure of office the organ screen was built, and it is not 


uninteresting to notice that the master mason at that time was 
William Hyndley, whose mark, a hind’s head, may be noticed 


in the foliage under the niche nearest to the choir door, on the ~ 


south side of the screen, and who was probably an ancestor of 
Hyndley, who eventually made the clock. However, in 1473 
John Hoton was paid 11/ 6s. 73d. for a bell, the first of four 
small ones, for the western tower, and 26/. 5s. for another bell 
for the clock, Thomas Smith and John Newbald assisting in 
making the tyres and clappers ; 215. 37. was also paid to John 
Birdsall, of York, for 500 lbs. of iron for the clock, while 15d, 
was laid out in wine for the vicar’s choral for proving the bells, 
7. for seeing that they were in tune, and for the composition 
of a “ cantus” (ze, chime) for the aforesaid bells. In 1508 there 
is an entry of Ios. to Rubert Sutton for removing the hammers of 
the chime and putting metal in them, and in 1527 there is a 
charge of 4s.to John Stevenson for attending to the barrels of the 
clock, and 25s. for five pieces of wire for the clock and the chime. 
From all this it may be gathered that there was a clock, with 
bells in the belfry above, as early as 1371, probably striking the 
hours and quarters ; and that, in Dean Andrew’s time, distinct 
chimes were added, with probably the two wooden figures to 
strike bells just above the face of the clock. Some of the old 
engravings of the south transept represent the figures in such, a 
position, And that they were placed there at this particular 
date is very probable from the fashion of the figures themselves. 
They are by no means mere toys, but evidently very skilfully and 
carefully carved, representing very accurately the details of the 
armour prevailing at that time, according to Meyrick and 
Planché. The head of each figure is surmounted by a head- 
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piece called a “salade,” which had at this period taken the 
place of the vizorial basinette or helmet. It consisted of a 
steel cap, with a vizor capable of being moved down so as to 
cover the upper part of the face. The lower part of the face is 
covered with a chin-piece or “ Hausse-col,” a steel gorget, which 
seems to have been a piece of armour separate alike from the 
salade and the breast-plate. The breast-plate itself is repre- 
sented as composed of two pieces, the lower piece, called a 
“placard or placate,” lapping over the other, and being ex- 
tended below to cover the stomach and lower part of the back. 
Beneath this appears the skirt of the “hauberk,” or shirt of 
chain-mail worn underneath it, and below this extends the 
*‘jupon,” a sleeveless garment of stuff—fine buckram or velvet, 
the edge of which was at this period, as represented in these 
figures, cut into a fanciful pattern. The arms are pro- 
tected by “brassarts,” ze. plates of steel which covered 
the upper portion’ from the shoulder to the elbow, 
and were called the “rere-brace,” and again from the elbow 
to the wrist, these latter being termed the “vant-brace” 
er “vambrace.” The elbows themselves are protected by 
elbow-pieces of plate armour called “coudes,” which first ap- 
pear in the thirteenth century, just covering the elbow, but in 
the latter end of the fourteenth century increased by side pieces, 
as in the figures represented. The thighs of the figures are repre- 
sented as each encased between two curved plates of steel, 
entitled “cuisses”; the legs by similar plates called “jam- 
beaux,” and these are recognised developments of this period. 
The knees appear protected by knee-caps of the same metal 
termed “genouillieres,’ at this period generally uniting the 
cuisses and jambeaux. The feet are encased in “sollerets,” 
viz., articulated steel-plate shoes. The hands and weapons are 
new, but the former are represented as encased in steel gaunt- 
lets of this period. The latter consist of a ‘“martel de fer,” 
borne by the figure on the south side, a combination of pick 
and hammer, called a “horseman’s hammer.” These weapons 
were sometimes long-handled, so as to be used by both hands, 
as in this figure ; sometimes short-handled, for one hand alone. 
The figure on the north side wields a ‘“halhert,” a weapon 
identified with the latter days of armour. Altogether they are 
very complete and accurate representations of “ men-at-arms ” 
of the date of Henry VI. and Edward IV., such as were pro- 
bably frequently seen pacing the streets of York at that time. 
The material of the figures appears to be oak. The present 
situation of the figures is too high to admit of careful examina- 
tion from the floor of the transept, but they will shortly be 
photographed, so as to enable those who take interest in arche- 
ology to have portraits of these faithful and dignified repre- 
sentations of warriors of “the olden time.” 


DHoygoues. 


** Antiquity afitr a time has the grace of novelty.’—HAzuitT, 


. THE BIRMINGHAM TOWN HALL. 


HE alterations which are about to be undertaken at the 
Birmingham Tewn Hall afford an opportunity for glanc- 
ing at some circumstances attending the construction of the 
building. The prosperity of the town seemed to grow more 
fast after the European peace which followed Waterloo, and -a 
great many buildings were erected. It was soon felt that a 
large building containing a hall for public meetings and for the 
triennial musical festivals was indispensable. After many 
meetings and much negotiation the majority of the respectable 
ratepayers were induced to consent to the obtaining of an Act 
of Parliament granting the power of raising 25,000/, by a rate 
upon the town, for the purpose of erecting a town hall. When 
the necessary powers were ovtained, a piece of ground was 
purchased at the top of New Street. The position was 
admirable, for the building would form a termination to the 
principal street, while its entrance front and flank were each 
accessible from other streets. 

Towards the close of the year 1830 advertisements to 
architects were issued, offering premiums of t100/, 60/, and 40/, 
for the best three designs for the proposed structure. About 
seventy architects, including Mr. Barry as the representative 
of Classic and Mr. Rickman for Gothic, entered the lists. After 
deliberating for several months, the Town Commissioners 
almost unanimously decided on choosing the design of Messrs. 
Joseph Hansom & Welch, architects, of Liverpool, as the most 
suitable for their purposes. It was stipulated that the cost was 
not to exceed 17,000/, The Birmingham authorities were 
justified in prescribing the limits of expenditure, but it now 
seems incredible that any one could have expected to erect a 
building of such magnitude for so moderate a sum. But much 
trouble followed the arrangement. The Corinthian temple was 
faithfully executed, but its creators suffered for many a year, 


The site was rather limited, and every inch had‘to be 
utilised. In fact, the dimensions corresponded so closely with 
those of the hall for meetings and concerts that it became 
necessary to project the basement at the principal entrance 
over the footway, which thus formed an arcade, This was 
inconvenient, and suggested that there was some error in the 
design which could only be met by an encroachment on a 
public way. It should be remembered that in the design 
originally presented to the committee, which was made by Mr. 
Hansom, it was proposed to have the side of the temple 
towards the street into which the pediment now looks, and that 
the general plan should form the outline of the letter T, having 
the temple part merely at one end, and the great room project- 
ing backwards out of its centre; but, in consequence of this 
arrangement requiring more breadth of ground than the com- 
missioners felt disposed to allow, the plans were returned to the 
architects, with instructions not to occupy more than a fixed 
breadth. The architects were, in consequence, forced to adopt 
the present form of building. ee 

The architects, who had been previously employed exten- 
sively in Anglesea, having observed the remarkable beauty of 
the Anglesea marble when worked into buildings, recommended 
the adoption of that stone as being superior to anything known 
in the country. The use of the stone was approved, and there 
can be no doubt it has well resisted all that time and a Bir- 
mingham atmosphere could do, but from its costliness it led to 
subsequent complications. 

Tenders were received for the work, and on the advice of 
the architects the contract was given to Messrs. Thomas & 
Kendall. The committee being shrewd men of business, did 
not believe any contractors could carry out the work for the 
sum that was proposed. So, to make assurance doubly sure, 
they bound the contractors, and insisted on compelling the 
architects to become sureties for the contractors. The archi- 
tects, upon the assurances which they had received from the 
ablest workmen they consulted—men who had been accustomed 
to work Anglesea stone—felt no doubt of the practicability of 
completing the building for the sum specified, and did not 
hesitate to enter themselves sureties, as they were required. 
Before the work had advanced far they discovered that they 
had been deceived by the men on whom they had depended as 
to the obtaining and working of the stone, but there was no 
retreat for them, and they were compelled to go on with their 
undertaking, regardless of the inevitable loss. 

The first brick was laid in April 1832, and the work was 
carried on with great spirit and rapidity almost entirely under 
the direction of Mr. Hansom, who displayed much mechanical 
skill in the arrangements. He turned the clay taken from the 
foundations into bricks, and carried on, at one end of the site, 
the making, drying and burning of bricks, while at the other 
end a steam-engine was employed cutting the large blocks of 
marble into ashlar stones. It was originally intended to case 
only two sides of the building with the Anglesea stone, and to 
leave the other two sides of brick and cement, but the archi- 


‘tects urged the committee so repeatedly to adopt the stone for 


the other longitudinal side that they at last consented and 
entered into additional contracts for that purpose. The year 
was far advanced, and the difficulty and expense of getting the 
additional stone were so great as to involve the architects and 
contractors in serious loss, but nothing deterred them from the 
completion of the undertaking. 

The foundation was a solid hard clay, below which was 
rock, The foundation walls were begun about 5 feet 6 inches 
thick, and were reduced to 3 feet 9 inches thick at the level of 
the floor : they were carried up 3 feet 9 inches thick halfway 
up the building, and then reduced to 3 feet thickness. The 
ashlar stone was 6 inches thick, with frequent bond stones. 
The columns and architrave were solid. Some of the blocks, 
before they left the quarry, weighed more than Ico tons. The 
quarries on the north side of the Isle of Anglesea were inac- 
cessible during the winter months, which occasioned great 
difficulty and expense. The blocks for the columns were roughly 
rounded in the quarries before they were shipped, to render the 
freightage as little expensive as possible. It was originally 
intended to have the stone worked in Anglesea, and brovght to 
Birmingham in a finished state; but, in consequence of the 
parties with whom agreements had been made failing to carry 
them out, the architects were obliged to get the work done 
under their own eyes at Birmingham, and almost to educate 
men for the purpose. Skill and courage could not avert the 
inevitable financial crash. After two years of. brave endeavour 
the architects were forced into bankruptcy. The committee 
called in Mr. Foster, a Liverpool architect, to report on the 
works. He had to declare that what was done was well done 
and little remained for completion, but like many an adviser 
before and since, he contrived to get the completion of the 
building into his own hands. 

Adversity is a severe test of loyalty; and it is to be 
regretted that the two partners did not stand firmly together 
during the crisis. The participation in the losses was supposed 
to be unequal, as Mr, Welch bore the larger part on his side, 
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Joseph Hansom imagined that efforts were being made to take 
away his reputation by crediting Edward Welch with a share 
in the design. That seemed an unpardonable offence. The 
‘state of Mr. Hansom’s feelings at the time may be judged 
from the following extract from his statement, in which he 
asserted his claim to the authorship of the design without 
much consideration for the man who had been his partner :— 

“It happens, fortunately for me, that in the declaration I 
am about to make there needs scarcely a single reservation ; 
and when I state that the design of the Town Hall is as much 
mine as St. Paul’s Cathedral was that of Sir Christopher Wren, 
I state solemnly and sacredly the truth. It is quite true that 
the site of the building, and the height, length and breadt of 
the hall were prescribed, and, what I lament, the tasteless and 
absurd galleries which permanently disfigure it. It is also 
true that, at the suggestion of a gentleman connected with the 
musical arrangements, an alteration was made in the interior 
decoration or finish of the walls by substituting Corinthian 
pilasters and cornices for an adaptation of the Ionic ante 
which I had designed ; but, with these exceptions, I can 
‘take up the plans, elevations, sections and working drawings, 
and declare that, line for line, there is not one that can be 
pointed out as the suggestion or that was based upon the idea 
or imagination of any living being besides myself. Mr. Welch 
was my partner at the time of making these designs; but I 
never required from, or asked of, him any assistance, unless it 
were to copy a plan, or a portion of one, or to ink-line or tint 
-some such, or to write upon the face of the drawings the 
description I wished to accompany them (as he writes a neater 
hand than I do). In fact, he did nothing but what a junior 
clerk would have done if beside me ; and I am quite content 
to rest my case upon his own answers to questions embodying 
what I now allege. He cannot deny that which he has already 
-on a hundred occasions admitted, namely, that the whole 
matter was left to me; and if he is asked why it was so, he 
must, if he answers honestly, say that he felt himself less 
competent, and involuntarily submitted to my leading, as I 
should to his had the case been directly the reverse. In 
advancing these things I have not the slightest wish to 
-depreciate him or magnify myself. The question is not 
whether Mr. Welch were capable of the task, but whether he 
contributed to it at all; and if he did, what was his share of 
‘the contribution. 

‘“‘ He was, in fact, a competitor with me himself, as on two 
previous occasions for churches, and in all three cases without 
a chance of success; while in both the latter instances my 
designs were instantly adopted, and in that of the Town Hall, 
singled out of the sixty-nine that were sent in along with those 
of Mr. Barry and of Mr. Rickman for the premiums. I am not 
-disposed to be severe or to characterise his account in the 
térms it deserves, or I should at once make public his designs 
‘for the Town Hall.... It has been no little violence to my 
own feelings to have thus to parade myself, as it were, before 
the public ; but, as my reputation has been dealt unjustly by, I 
owe it to my children, whose bread it is, to speak out. More I 
could say, but it may not be necessary, although I have deter- 
mined to lose no opportunity in future of asserting my right. 
‘I have also chalked out for myself the achievement of one other 
‘task in connection with the Town Hall, and that is the repay- 
ment of all who have lost thereby; and I wish not to be 
disturbed from the pursuit of this end. I feel that I have no 
right to call upon the public to make good my mishaps, and I 
‘know that public bounty is rarely exercised, except in the legi- 
timate channels of buying and paying for a man’s usefulness ; 
‘this article, therefore, I am anxious to contribute to the general 
stock as largely as I can, in the hope that it may procure me 
that which will enable me one day to have the pride of paying 
for that building, for which in labour and suffering I have ex. 
pended my utmost, and incurred all that the slights of the gross 
and coarsely minded have ever heaped on my predecessors in 
the cause of devotedness to the fine arts.” 

In his repiy, Mr. Welch, it must be allowed, showed a 
kindlier spirit than his late partner. ‘‘I am not sufficiently 
blinded in my own favour,” he said, “or to Mr. Hansom’s 
prejudice, to assert that my talents are equal to his. I have 
voluntarily submitted to his guidance with a most satisfactory 
preference of his designs to my own. It was upon this opinion of 
his abilities, and upon a similar opinion of his moral worth, that 
I originally proposed a partnership, which he embraced with 
avidity and enthusiasm. It isnot for me to say whether he saw, 
or only fancied he saw, the elements, at least, of professional 
promise in me, which rendered me for that time, and for years 
afterwards, worthy of his association and esteem ; that I willieave 
him to make public, if anything need be said upon the subject. 
I disclaim all desire or intention in anything I have said or 
written since our Town Hall misfortunes to do him injus‘ice, or 
to injure his present prospects or future hopes in any w:y. I 
am free from envy or jealousy towards him in all respects, and 
no one will be better pleased in seeing him in the highest 
position his ambition aims at, or his merits may qualify him to 
occupy. Mr. Hansom is heartily welcome to publish the 


design he refers to if he so pleases ; the world will see, no 
doubt, that it is greatly inferior to the present hall; but it 
claims the merit, if it has no other, that it would be easily built 
for 17,000/., the sum proposed to be spent by the town, instead 
of more than 30,000/.,, which the present Structure has cost; 
and it would have saved the architects from bankruptcy 
and the securities from injury, though it might not have 
left us so much fame to dispute about. Let not Mr. 
Hansom again misunderstand me to mean or imply that 
he has any occasion for my mind to originate forms of 
magnificence. I can have no objection to bear unequivocal 
testimony that, in my opinion, there is no architect in England 
who has greater fertility and boldness of conception than him- 
self, or who can evince a greater superiority in details; and, 
having with all candour recorded this testimony, I now betake ~ 
myself to find my own position, which I hope to occupy with 
honour to myself and with. satisfaction to those who may be 
sufficiently indulgent to think favourably of my attempt.” 

These words are inspired by honest motives and seem to 
come from a follower rather than a partner. The moral to be 
drawn from the affair is that architects should never allow 
themselves to be made responsible for contractors’ estimates. 
It may also suggest the advantage of partners remembering 
that, as regards reputation, there cannot be always a partition 
that will correspond with the arrangements drawn out by the 
lawyers. 


GENERAL. 


A Painting, it is stated, has been discovered at Chartres 
representing the city of Athens before the destruction of the 
Acropolis by the bombardment carried out by the Venetians 
under Morosini.. The picture was, it is believed, painted by 
Carrey in the seventeenth century. 


_. Mr. Seymour Lucas, A.RA, on Monday evening dis- 
tributed the prizes and certificates to the successful students 
of the Polytechnic.School of art, Great Titchfield Street. 


Plaus prepared by Messrs. Mitchell & Gutteridge, archi- 
tects, Southampton, for schools to be built at Eastleigh, have 
been approved of by the South Stoneham School Board. 


The Death is announczel at Rome of Francesco Ober- 
holtzer, engineer, who devoted all his means and twenty years 
of his life to the elaboration of the plan just approved of for 
rendering Rome a seaport by means of a maritime canal. 


The Old Church at Selattyn, near Oswestry, which dates 
back to the fifteenth century, and has several times been re- 
stored, is again to be restored at a probable cost of 3,099/. 


A Fund is being raised for the purpose of building a 
vicarage house for St Chad’s, Shrewsbury, 


_. Whe Ancient Parish Church of St. Mary, Whalley, 
isto be restored. The estimated outlay is about 2,050/. 


Mr. A. B. Burleigh read a paper on “Surveying and 
Setting Out” at the last meeting of the York Architectural 
Association. 

Messrs, Smith, Woodhouse & Willoughby, architects, of 
Rochdale and Stockport, have obtained the first place in com- 
petition for the Rochdale Technical School. The competition 
was open, and the number of competitors large. 


The New Parish Church erected at Epping, by Messrs. - 
Rudd & Son, builders, Grantham, from the designs of Messrs, 
Bodley & Garner, has just been opened. 


The “Zion Rock,” at Cumbrae, so-called for its remarkable 
similarity to the king of animals, having been damaged by 
quarrying operations, and still threatened by future operations, 
Lord Bute’s factor has called attention to the matter and thereby 
saved it from further damage. 


At Lincoln further Roman remains have just come to 
light in the course of excavating for laying water-mains in 
Bailgate, which, it is stated, throw great light on the character 
and disposition of the Roman city, and have altered the con- 
clusions previously arrived at with regard to the size and 
arrangement of the building previously discovered. 


- The Glasgow East-End Industrial Exhibition was formally 
closed this week. A surplus of between 3,000/. and 4,000/. is 
expected, which is to form the nucleus of a fund to establish an 
East-End People’s Palace. 

Mr. R. T. Blomfield read a paper on “Drawing” at the 
meeting of the Sheffield Society ot Architects on Tuesday last. 
At the next monthly meeting Mr. Paul Waterhouse will read 
one on “ The Rising Generation of Architects.” 

The “ Bolton Chronicle ” understands that Mr. D. Marshall, 
the well-known brewer of Bolton, has offered 1,000/. for the 
erection of a memorial chapel to the Rivington and Blackrod 
Grammar School. 

Tae Construction of the proposed new harbour at Thurso 
has been begun, 
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ALTHOUGH notices of the Royal Academy Exhibition 
are prohibited until after to-day, no objection can be raised 
to a few general observations on the subject. This year 
there is no unoccupied wall space in the Architectural Room. 
Over two hundred drawings are to be seen. There is also 
a large increase in the number of architects, for as many 
of them have only one drawing, a great variety of worl: is 
exemplified. London architects occupy the larger share of 
the walls, but there are also works from Glasgow, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Hull, Chester, Leicester, Northamp- 
ton, Llandaff, Brighton and Bradford. There are several 
elevations this year, and where detail is to be presented 
they are found to have advantages over perspectives. Some 
of the most interesting drawings are purely geometrical, and 
the change is a sign of a reaction. As the only visitors 
are architects and assistants, it is not necessary to produce 
drawings for the benefit of a public that will not look at 
them. It cannot be said that members of the Academy 
monopolise much space this year. Mr. Norman SHAW, 
Mr. Pearson, Sir A. W. BLoMFIELD and Mr. BopLey are 
absentees. Mr. WaTERHOUSE has only two drawings, and 
Mr. Artcuison has also two.. The painter Academicians 
have not invaded the room. There are several drawings 
of decoration. On the whole, the collection will be con- 
sidered to be successful in representing modern architecture 
in England. 


Lovers of incident and dramatic scenes are likely to be 
disappointed with the paintings this year. But, on the other 
hand, admirers of portraiture can revel in the multitude of 
examples provided for them, for an exceptional number 
is to be seen. Visitors, if they are not astonished or 
delighted, can, at least, utilise their journeys around the 
rooms by endeavouring to discover the secrets of manipula- 
tion. Every year one picture is singled out for especial 
applause, and this time there is a likelihood that the crowds 
around it will testify to the attractiveness of Mr. FItpgs’ 
Lhe Doctor. The subject is simple—a labourer’s cottage 
where a little child appears to be dying, and who lies upon 
a pillow, supported by acouple of chairs. The light from a 
paraffin lamp falls upon her and upon the doctor seated 
near her. Never was concentration of mind more clearly 
expressed on canvas. He watches the struggle with as 
much attention as any general on a battle-field. With the 
exception of the central part, the rest of the picture is dimly 
‘ighted—the mother can be seen» weeping with her head 
testing on a table, while the husband, who looks towards 
the doctor, quietly places his: hand on her shoulder. This 
is a work which should be> secured by the Chantrey 
Trustees, for it merits a place in a public gallery from its 
qualities, and it would be difficult to find one more likely to 
excite the sympathy of the crowd. 


A sociETY has been formed in Edinburgh, having the 
title of “ The Society of Scottish Artists,” for the purpose 
of holding an annual exhibition in the late autumn of wider 
scope than has been hitherto attempted in Edinburgh. © By 
providing a sufficient hanging space, it is the desire of the 
Society to induce the younger artists to produce more 
ambitious and original works. It is also proposed to secure 
‘or the exhibitions examples of all schools of art from dis- 
iinguished living artists, foreign as well as native. In this 
way it is thought that the pubiic, no less than professional 
irtists, will be kept more in touch with new movements and 
developments of art than has hitherto been the case. Ata 
late meeting over a hundred gentlemen, including a number 
of well-known Edinburgh citizens, were admitted as lay 
members of the Society. The Marquis of HuntLy was 
appointed president; Mr. Ropert Noste, chairman; Mr. 
R. B. NIsBEt, vice-chairman; Mr. Duppincstonge HeErp- 
MAN, Mr. Mason Hunter, Mr. J. Coutrrs Micuie and 
Mr. A. G. SINCLAIR, professional members of committee; 
and Mr. James Mytng, W.S., Mr. ArTHUR SANDERSON, 
Mr. Tomas Bonnar and Mr. Water Haroie, lay mem- 
vers of committee.» Mr. Rosert H. Curistie, S.S.C, was 
appointed to the office of secretary of the Society. 


THE General Purposes Committee of the Staffordshir 
County Council have reported that: no: alteration could b> 
made in the existing County Buildings whizh would provid: 
a suitable council-hall and necessary offices, and that new 
buildings must be erected for a council-hall and committe>- 
rooms that would be needed for carrying on the business of . 
the Council. It was also recommended that a suitable site - 
should without delay be secured. At the meeting on. 
Tuesday the Earl of Harrowsy, the chairman, suggested - 
that instructions should be given for the selection of. a site. _ 
The Earl of SHREwssury, while agreeing to the purchase . 
of a site, proposed as an amendment that the Council 
should not be pledged to the erection of a council-hall. . 
But so illogical an arrangement did not satisfy the meeting— 
for what is the use of a vacant site to the County Council ?— 
and a large majority decided against the amendment. 


THE Glasgow authorities have acted wisely in deciding 
to have the variety of building regulations in use in the city 
put into a form by which they can be comprehended more, 
easily than at present. For some time the subject has. 
occupied the attention of a special committee, but it is 
necessary to bring order into chaos, and accordingly it has, 
been decided to submit the whole information in possession , 
of the sub-committee to Mr. Witt1am Bor.anp, writer, 
Glasgow, and request him to systematise the sameand draw 
up therefrom a code of building regulations. Some of the 
members of the Town Council considered that the work 
should be entrusted to the officials of the Corporation, but 
a majority decided for the original proposal. 


In July last the London School Board appointed a 
committee to report on the circumstances which led to the 
defects of the notorious Goodrich Road School and to any. 
similar defects. The report of the committee has been 
presented. Defects are classed under the heads of drains, 
foundations and settlements, brickwork, stonework, pointing, 
timber, carpenter and joinerwork, lead, glass, plastering, . 
roofing, block floors, tar-paving and asphalte. It is said. 


that “in nearly all instances the defects point to breaches. 


of-contract, or at all events to gross carelessness on the 
part of the builders which ought never to have been 
allowed.” ‘The committee endorse much that was re- 
ported previously. Tenders; it is said, were sent in at 
too low a figure, and a mistake was made by the Board in 
accepting tenders for sums that were lower than the 
quantity-surveyor’s estimates. Thus, in the Goodrich Road 
School the estimate was 1,o0o/. higher than the lowest 
tender. It is, however, observed by the committee that 
the estimate was not based on detailed measurements. As 
regards supervision, the committee are of opinion “that. 
many of the clerks of works employed by the Board were, 
to say the least of it, deficient in proper care and watchful- 
ness.” Concerning the architects the report says, ‘ The 
committee on the whole are compelled to come to the 
conclusion that the interests of the Board would have been 
more effectually protected if the clerks of works had 
realised the responsibility which rested upon them to see 
that the drawings and specifications were followed, and that 
no variation nor omission was to be allowed without a distinct 
order from the architect in charge of the school; and, further, 
if the architects themselves had, on the occasion of their 
several visits, given a closer attention, by personal examina- 
tion, to the character of the materials and the workmanship ; 
and it is a matter for regret that these things were not 
done.” As regards the future it is believed that the greater 
care taken in the selection of builders is a guaran‘ee that 
work. will not be entrusted to incompetent men. The 
clerks of works can give more attention to work, as since 
November 1888 one is employed on each building. In 
1889 a superior officer was appointed to superintend con- 
struction, but the committee desire to draw attention to 
the statement by Mr. Barzey, that he considers the ap- 
pointment of the assistant architect relieves him from all 
responsibility for the work of supervising the building of 
the schools. In conclusion, the committee are confident 
that the system now adopted may be expected to effectually 
prevent a recurrence of the serious defects which have been 
discovered. It may also be inferred from the character 
of the report that no action against any of the inculpated 
officials will be taken, 
B 
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THE CITY AND GUILDS INSTITUTE. 


HE eleventh annual report of the City and Guilds of 
London Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Education is put forth as satisfactory by the Council. At 
the Central Institution the students have increased 50 per 
cent., while at the Finsbury College and South London 
Technical Art School “the classes are filled to their utmost 
limit.” Apparently the attraction at present is found in the 
study of electricity, for at both colleges the department is 
overcrowded. The Council, while admitting the conditions 
which compel students to take up the study, suggest that 
there is as great a scope for well-trained technical chemists. 
Objections have been raised about the size of the building 
at South Kensington, but the Council consider that last 
year’s attendance demonstrated the advantage of a building 
that could accommodate 200 students. At_ Finsbury the 
lease of a warehouse standing near the college has been 
purchased, and the building will be fitted up as- drawing 
offices, heat laboratory and classroom, thus allowing fifty or 
sixty additional students to be admitted. At Finsbury 
about one hundred and eighty students attend the day 
classes ; in the evening 196 students attended the class on 
electrical technology. 

The work of the Institute is not confined to the 
metropolis. Technological examinations have been held 
in various places, and 6,781 papers were worked, but only 
3,507, Or nearly one-half, were correct. The failures were 
mainly in the subject of mechanical engineering. It was 
the custom to pay certain sums on the results of examina- 
tions, but since about 743,200/ can be applied by County 
Councils towards furthering technical education, it has 
been decided to discontinue those payments, and to apply 
a part of the money towards the improvement of the 
organisation for examinations. The Council of the In- 
stitute have co-operated in other ways with various bodies. 
During the year the subscriptions and donations amounted 
to 23,258/, and the school fees, &c., to 7,7417, The total 
expenditure for the year was 28,714/, There is much to 
show for the money; and if the age of the Institute is 
remembered, the success must be taken as remarkable. 
Critics, however, profess to find evidence of defects in 
the system, 

Is Mr. Watney’s “rider” “the little rift within the 
Jute”? It certainly is remarkable, if not unprecedented, 
for an honorary secretary to differ with his colleagues about 
the purpose of the Institute they have been serving. A sub- 
committee, of which Mr. Watney was a member, was 
appointed to report on the equipment of the Central 
Institution at South Kensington. It wads necessary to 
define what was the aim sought after by the founders, and it 
was said that ‘‘the Central Institution was intended at the 
outset as a School of Advanced Applied Science,” and for 
that purpose a further outlay of 5,roo/. on apparatus was 
recommended. But Mr. Warney, while agreeing in most 
things with his colleagues, declares that the equipment 
should be obtained for a different purpose. He says :— 
“My opinion is that the Central Institution should be 
chiefly utilised for giving the highest instruction to the 
young men who are preparing to occupy the position of 
leaders of industry in any capacity, whether as masters or 
managers,” and it is suggested that there should be a con- 
ference with some of the principal leaders of industry in 
carrying out what should be the chief objects of the 
Institute. If we read between the lines it is evident that 
the honorary secretary (and he ought to know) is apprehen- 
sive that the Institute is becoming enamoured of theory, 
and in consequence, like similar ventures, it is likely to be 
of little service ‘in enabling Englishmen to cope with foreign 
competition. Taken as a whole, the statistics may suggest 
that the South Kensington and Finsbury establishments are 
thriving, but it is understood that in’ both places all the 
classes are not sustained with equal success. If so, the 
cause deserves consideration from the committee. Then 
again, at the Central Institute practice seems to be 
renounced in the titles of the departments. While at 
Eins rury they relate to “mechanical engineering and 
appued mathematics,” « applied physics,” « applied 
chemistry,” at South Kensington they are simply “mes 
es and mathematics,” “ engineering,” ‘ physics,” 

chemistry,” as if the subjects were treated abstractedly 


may possess. 


and without any relation to business, Experience has shown 
that there is a great advantage in considering principles 
before dealing with the applications of them, and the time 


spent in that sort of study is regained afterwards, On the ~ 


other hand it cannot be ignored that English success is 


mainly the result of empiricism, and that theorists have 


done no more than explain principles after they had been 
utilised. STEPHENSON, although ignorant of the laws of 
physics, invented as useful a safety lamp as Sir HuMPHRY 
Davy with all chemistry to aid him, and if mathematicians 
find it is no easy business to explain WarTT’s parallel motion, 
their interest in the subject has not enabled them to im- 
prove the arrangement. 
what Mr. WaTNEy is aiming at. He desires, no doubt, to 
see business thrive by the aid of the Institute rather than 
the production of scientific papers which can have interest 
for only a few. 
the Institute are prized in business establishments. ‘This is 
shown by the list attached to the report, which gives the 
occupations of certificated students, and is a satisfactory 
testimony to the efficiency of the teaching. Whatever view 
we may take of it, the “rider” of Mr, WaATNEY is curious 
as denoting how undefined is the system on which so much 
money was expended. 2 

Although science must always, we suppose, have the 
upper hand in the Institute, art is not neglected by the 
executive committee. There is a school for technical art at 
Kensington under the direction of Mr. SpARKEs, in which 


his success at Lambeth in discovering ability is likely to be - 


renewed. The travelling studentship of the Royal Academy 
has been won four times in succession by students of the 
modelling class. One of the students is Mr. BATEs, who 
executed a reredos for a church near Sloane Square, which 
has excited much interest, as well as other promising works. 
Mr. Frampron has also made his mark as an architectural 
sculptor: A third student, Mr. PomMERoy, was entrusted 
with decorative work for the Paisley Town Hall, and assists 
Sir F. LercHton. Mr. Frit, who teaches modelling, 
obtained a commission for ceilings, pediments and panels 
for the Birmingham Law Courts, and the work, it is_said, 


‘‘ sives him the opportunity of offering practice to some of | 


the younger men in the class who are not apprenticed, or those 
who are out of their time, but are studying for higher work 
than they have hitherto practised.” The drawing classes 
have also in a few years produced some useful draughtsmen, 
who are engaged by publishers and others. The students 
of the house-decoration class have assisted in working at the 
decoration of Sir HENRY DouLton’s mansion. The master 
says, “If it could be brought to the knowledge of architects 
that the class is quite capable of carrying out their designs 
in a thoroughly artistic and practical manner, and at a great 
reduction on the cost usually incurred, it would conduce to 
widen the sphere of its action.” We trust this offer does 
not meet with the sanction of the Governors or executive 
committee. It is an instance of illegitimate trading which 
should never be tolerated. If the class can produce work 
without cost, there are a great many places where so much 
generosity can be turned to account—the Kyrle Society 
would without difficulty discover buildings where the master 
and students could advantageously display any skill they 
The classes for wood engraving and machine 
drawing are not so well attended. The design class is said 
to be fairly full with students from Messrs. DouLTon’s 
works, but it is added, ‘‘ The encouragement formerly given 
by the firm, and now withdrawn, has told against us, as each 
worker has to pay his or her fees without aid from the 
firm.” It is hopeful to find Messrs. DouLTon so wisely 
setting themselves against an evil that is demoralising the 
British workman. The fees in the school are nominal, 
and it needs no great self-denial for anyone in employment 
to pay them. Once upon a time every Briton, however 
humble, was proud to pay his scot, but politicians and 
philanthropists have taught people that was an error, and 
in consequence, men who are well paid find no shame in 
accepting alms so long as they are given indirectly as 
“encouragement.” Once they are started, the schools 
should be able to return more than a tithe of the expenses, 
for the students ought to feel that attendance in classes is for 
their advantage as individuals, and that outlay in school fees 
can be made to bring an adequate return. The executive 
committee would do well to revise Mr. SPARKES’s reports, 


We can, therefore, understand » 


It is evident, however, that the alumni of 
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for to allow it to go forth that a fee for instruction is “a tax” 
on students is mischievous. In a short time we may expect 
ito find the professor of bakery declaring in his report that 
“the purchase of bread is a tax levied on students, from 
‘which they should be exempted. At present it is plain the 
‘Institute suffers from the absence of some central authority, 
that would prohibit immature statements which can only make 
the officials ridiculous. r 

In technical classes it is not easy to set up a criterion 
for age or knowledge. Adults who have practised a trade 
could not well be rejected if they sought admission in order 
to better themselves. But the question may arise whether 
men of that kind can be considered as eligible to compete 
with ordinary students, who cannot possess the advantages 
svhich come from constant practice? Amateurs in sport 
will rarely enter into competition with professionals; and 


why should not a similar rule apply to arts and crafts? The | 


Institute would appear to be making a grievance out of an 
application of the rule. It is admitted in respect to the 
phenomenal feat of carrying off Academy studentships for 
four years, “that our students have made their remarkable 
success in the Academy in consequence of having been first 
educated as carvers.” That is to say, the prizemen were 
professional sculptors, for it is said artistic theory and prac- 
tice were added in the school. to their practical knowledge. 
Students who have never succeeded in earning a shilling by 
their plastic attempts are handicapped when they enter 
into competition with such rivals. In order, no doubt, to 
€qualise the conditions the regulations of the Royal Academy 
schools have been altered, so that students above twenty- 
three cannot enter. This is considered to be especially hard 
upon mature students like those who have been successful 
of late, as “the time necessary to achieve the carver’s 
education practically cuts him off from the chance.” It 
would be a loss to the country if men of genius like Mr. Bares 
were deprived of any opening for becoming distinguished, 
but on the other hand Academy prizes were not instituted 
to reward artists of repute. Itis hard to expect that the 
Academy should make up for the defects of the industrial 
system in England. 

At the Technical College, Finsbury, there is a depart- 
ment of applied art directed by Mr. BRopuy. It would be 
well to give in future more information about the classes, 
in which we believe useful work is done, and local trades 
are thereby benefited. The Principal of the college says 
that “the attendance in the Art Department shows a slight 
increase over last year, the work turned out by the 
students being maintained at the level of former years.” It 
is also noted that the electric light has been introduced in 
the studios, and that the work was accomplished by the 
college students. At the Central Institution, South Ken- 
sington, Mr. Lawrence Harvey holds classes for instruc- 
tion in the application of geometry to masonry, and Mr. 
®ASNACHT has a class for architectural drawing and design. 
Accommodation is also given by the committee to a school 
of wood carving. 

After all, it must be expected that art will hold a 
subordinate ptace in the arrangements, and there may be 
many representatives who consider that it would be better if 
science monopolised all the attention. Students of science 
do not attend the art classes, and wce versd. The differ- 
ence between the interest taken in the two divisions may be 
judged from the financial statement. At the Central 
Institution the school fees amounted to 3,772/.; at the 
Finsbury College, 2,820/, All that can be deducted as 
derived from students of art is~about 80/.; the remaining 
sums are to be credited to science. The fees received from 
the South London School of Technical Art were rro/..15s., 
the expenses being 1,r14/. 18s., or ten times the receipts. 
Although the results do not appear encouraging, we hope 
the Governors will not close their art classes. Students 
have a chance of learning something definite in the Insti- 
tute schools, for it may be assumed that preference will be 
at all times given to teachers who have had success as 
designers. It would be difficult to estimate the loss to the 
country that was caused by the employment in the schools 
of the Science and Art Department of gentlemen who were 
without experience in the applications of art unless as 
exercises to be gone through for the satisfaction of examiners, 
who knew as little about practice as the students. Is it any 
wonder, then, that a commissioner sent over from 


Pennsylvania should inform his countrymen, as we read in 
the Institute report, that Great Britain was far behind Ger- 
many, France and the United States or that foreign 
manufacturers should consider the South Kensington 
officials as among their most useful friends ? 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ps BY thirteenth ordinary meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, 
in the chair. 

The next visit, it was announced, would be paid to Wey- 
house Chapel, Mayfair, Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., architect. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW, hon. secretary, read the house list pro- 
posed by the committee for the ensuing session, Mr. F. T. 
Baggallay being nominated as president. : 

Mr. LEVERTON said that on the part of Mr. Douglass 
Mathews and Mr. Phené Spiers he handed in the name of Mr. 
H. H. Stannus as president for the next session, and on his 
own behalf he nominated Mr. Woodthorpe as member of com- 
mittee. These nominations, being in order as required by the 
by-laws, were duly accepted. 

Mr. H. H. STANNUS then nominated Mr. F. T. Baggallay 
as member of the committee. The requirements of the by-law 
had not been complied with in this, by Mr. Baggallay’s willing- 
ness to serve having been obtained, so that the nomination could 
not be accepted. This probably saved a long discussion, as 
there were indications that another point would have been 
raised, viz. as to the power of nominating a person whose 
name was on the house list as president to serve as an ordinary 
member of the committee. 

Messrs. Booth, Gamble, Parkes and Webb were appointed 
scrutineers of the ballot. : 

It was announced that the annual soirée would take place 
on Thursday, May 7, not on Friday, the 8th of that month. 

Mr. W. SCOTT MORTON read a paper on 


Method in Colouring. 


Mr. Scott Morton said :—Among all artistic workers it is 
evident that form development is of easy growth; compared 
with it, the true colour-feeling is a rare thing, acd on this 
account not only have many architects been at a disadvantage 
in dealing. with colour, but their efforts to get good colour from 
others have, as a general rule, been discouraging Speaking 
broadly, there does not seem to be much scope for colour 
display in our external work, but this is largely owing to the 
colour limitations of the materials that are suitable for our 
buildings, and we can never forget that ours is a very different 
climate from that of Italy, for example, where beautiful marbles 
can be freely used without the fear of their being soon destroyed 
by damp, frost and the deleterious atmosphere of our great 
workshop towns, cities and even country suburbs. Artistically, 
it will, perhaps, be admitted that pictorial effects in our large 
cities, and in general landscapes, as far as buildings are con- 
cerned, owing to our variable atmosphere, depend more on 
mass and grouping than on colour, provided the prevailing tone 
be not objectionable. I need only call to mind the effect ofa 
picturesque building, nestling among trees, with the quaint mass 
of gables, chimneys and towers rising against the evening sky, 
and in our large cities, to the pictures, perfectly fine and 
mysterious, which are occasionally observed in winter time, or 
on summer mornings and evenings, when the sun with his 
warm complementary light is breaking through the mists or 
fogs. 

“Tt may be said, then, that there is no great call for effort 
a’ter colour display in our external work. Mass, proportion 
and play of mouldings, carvings and other subordinate enrich- 
ments rendered in suitable materials, for the most part unim- 
portant-in colour, seem to give a generally satisfying effect. 
Before everything else it must be stated that what we lack in 
this country is sunshine, or, as Professor Richmond put it the 
other evening, we want light. Our northern regions are not 
favourable for the development of strong or fine colour treat- 
ment. The pitch of sky and surroundings are for the most 
part low in tone. The force of what I am saying must at once 
be apparent to those who are familiar with the “sunny south.” 
In occasional dull weather in Venice, for example, such weather 
as we have good spells of at home, the whole place is far from 
striking as regards colour, but when the sunlight breaks out the 
display is perfectly enchanting ; all seems to have been arranged 
to harmonise with the splendid glow which is cast over every- 
thing, or, as I think Mr. Waterhouse has it, the sun-glow 
harmonises everything. While our thoughts are towards Italy, 
special reference might be made to Pompeii, which shows a 
colour development quite unique, and bears the strongest testi- 
mony to what is being urged, that sunlight is the great factor in 
calling forth and strengthening and refining the colour power. 
Another consideration is that in our desire to obtain the pure 
colouring of nature we are limited by the fact that we have to 
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work with pigments which are matter and not light, and we 
cannot, except in a limited way, work by the scientist’s theories, 
which are based on the laws of light. The spectrum shows to 
us that the primary colours in a ray of light are red, green and 
violet. But in our working indivisible primaries, viz. red, blue 
and yellow, we have to accept a lower scale of colour than in 
nature, and this must be patent to all who have experimented 
with the colours in their right proportions on a revolving disc, 
when, instead of white, we find a dull grey, and the best we can 
attain to aiming after natural effects is to render all in right 
relation. Familiar illustrations of this will be found in the 
works of great painters, for example, Rembrandt in figure- 
painting, and Constable, Corot andRousseau in landscapes. In 
their hands the main:point in the subject has, as nearly as 
possible, the natural value given to it by juxtaposed tones, 
which are unnatural and greatly exaggerated. 

As I am addressing an architectural association, it is of im- 
portance to note that architects are chiefly dependent on others 
for the final results of colour arrangements, being unlike artists, 
who have nothing between their inmost thoughts and the fullest 
expression of them on the canvas. The disappointments and 
worries that arise through mishaps in manufacturing processes, 
and the handling of the brush and colours by workmen, are 
matters of constant experience. It cannot be denied that in this 
connection a great deal has to be done in the way of educating 
our working decorators before good work can be got. In the 
process of painting several coatings are generally required, and 
unless these are skilfully applied the result in the finishing is 
altogether disappointing. It isa common thing for a directing 
artist to be told, when he expresses his disappointment after the 
colouring has been coated for the last time— Well, sir, it has 
gone down in the flatting,” or to find that the ground is shining 
through, or something else which indicates either a total want 
of colour feeling or want of skill in handling the various stages. 
A few broad colour principles clearly grasped, and the prac- 
tice of insisting on seeing what is actually to be applied to 
achieve the final effect, will save much disappointment. In 
internal work white, or white slightly tinted, has been much in 
vogue. This fashion can only be justified because of the cleanly 
appearance it gives and the ease with which the British work- 
man can do it, but anything near white is bad, from a decora- 
tive point of view. A more hopeful state of things has been 
showing itself of late years in the low-toned combinations which 
many architects and decorators have indulged in. They re- 
mind one of many of the modern pictures of the French school 
and of the Low Countries, or some of the Impressionists, which 
often strike us as being very easy of production. One cannot 
well give offence if the low scale is adhered to; and while in 
good hands fine results are achieved, generally speaking the 
most favourable criticism from a colourist’s point of view is that 
they are unobjectionable. One serious result of working in a 
low scale is that in a very few years the bloom will have gone 
here and there, for colours will alter on the walls, floor and in 
the cloth stuffs, and fustiness will te the result. ¢ 

Every artist has to lay his account, for better or for worse, 
with the effect of time on his work, and if the full wearing 
quality of each coloured surface or material could be ascer- 
tained, it would be desirable to arrange the colouring on a 
crisper key than would be desired, so that the mellowing in- 
fluences of time and the accretion of dirt, which the President 
of the Royal Scottish Academy says is an accompaniment of 
art, may complete the charm intended. Mr. Frith, once talking 
about this subject, mentioned that Lee, the landscape artist, 
painted in cooler and crisper colours than we ever have done, 
leaving time to do its. mellowing work. One would think that 
some who supply our first wall-papers arranged their colours 
Ne: the same object, for the effect of them is often much too 
sharp. 
lt may be interesting to some to illustrate, in a way that lies 
ready to my hand, the effect of time upon a particular coloured 
surface. Here is a sheet of modelled canvas. One portion of 
it is of toned gilding, the next is lacquered to represent the 
effect of age, and the third section represents the same mellow 
lacquer scumbled over with a neutral colour which fairly repre- 
sents the effect produced by the dust of ages. 
the splendid examples of colour in our National Gallery, the 
desire to reproduce such effects is, of course, natural ; but, as 
was plainly said by Sir John Millais some time ago, the charm 
is greatly accounted for by the effect of time, but the 
transcendent power of the authors of such work is felt the more 
their work is studied. I had the pleasure recently of spending 
some time in the early morning hours in attempting to match 
exactly what I thought the finest colours in several pictures. 
The result of my studies I put before you. They will show you 
that they are not in themselves strong or very beautiful in 
colour, and must require the juxtaposition of other colours to 
give them their true value. Nothing could more clearly 
Cemonstrate than these examples that good or bad colouring is 
mcstly a question of relation, and that a colour that looks well 
in one place may be quite unsuitable in another. 

To an architect, perhaps the greatest surprise he could have 
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as to the artistic-value which age imparts was shown when the 
new black and white marble front of the Duomo at Florence 
was almost completed, as it showed itself against the mellowed 
colours of the dome. The effect was harshness itself. In our 
street architecture we, in our generally backward state as re- 
gards colour, will be subject to much that cannot but be objec- 
tionable, because of the rival interests of neighbours along the 
same street or avenue. On this line of thought I may relate 
an amusing incident of which an Academician told me. On 
varnishing-day he saw Turner and David Roberts sitting side 
by side, working each at his own picture. Roberts’s picture 
was generally a neutral one, and Turner’s was on a lighter scale, 
The two men were silent ; but Turner, with evident enjoyment, 
was intensifying his sky, much to the annoyance of Roberts, 
whose side-glances were very frequent. At last Roberts broke 
the silence by remarking, “‘ Aren’t ye makin’ that very blue?” 
The inference from this is plain enough. 

An immense and permanently satisfactory impetus would be 
given to colour development in our buildings if the yellow terra- 
cotta which is now being employed were to become moze 
general. Its sound qualities as a building material have, both 
for town and country, been well attested by time, but its imita- 
tion of yellow sandstones should not be the ultimate aim of the 
architect, or of the producer of it. Firmer tints of yellow could 
be employed which would be more of a complementary to the 
general bluish grey and green of all around us, and would be 
forcible, although never offensive, if placed beside cement, 
stone, or ordinary brickwork. The use of red terra-cotta also 
is most welcome, and, either in the mass or for heightening the 
effect of the yellow, is very valuable. 

I venture to call attention to a building which has just been 
erected in a smoky city, and is a welcome contribution to the 
revival of coloured effects in external work. The Messrs. 
Templeton, of Glasgow, in building a large extension to their 
carpet works, resolved that, as the site was most favourable, 
they would give an architectural expression to their building 
which would be in harmony with the high standard they aim at 
in their fine carpet productions, and by the employment of Mr. 
Leiper as their architect a result has been achieved which al} 
must be glad to see. The design is early Venetian in character,, 
and the colour-scheme is chiefly based on the three primaries 
got by red sandstone, red bricks and terra-cotta, and the yellows 
of terra-cotta and soft glazed bricks, some of them inclining to 
greenish grey, while the blues are of Rust’s mosaic, and are 
introduced in panels in the window-heads, Soft olives and 
dark blues also are introduced into window shafts of Maw 
& Co.’s work. . 

Every colour scheme should be prompted by a distinct idea, 
sympathetic, and of such a nature as to produce more or less of 
pleasurable excitement. A place of public entertainment, 
where we do not usually spend more than a few hours at a 
time, might be decorated on a high scale in keeping with the 
generally prevailing feelings of a public audience. A place of 
worship naturally demands, on the other hand, an air of im- 
pressiveness, restfulness and want of any distracting elements. 
Oar houses should not be subject to any absolute rules, except 
that they be suited to the temperament of the occupants. Im 
small apartments quiet colour symphonies are best, but if it 
please us better let us have a Louis XVI. or Adam chamber 
with as much-restrained delicacy of treatment as may be desired, 
or we may have a room arranged as the setting of elegant litter 
collected in many wanderings or drawn from Japanese or other 
bazaars, and so with all our other apartments. Ifthe house is 
intended for the home of a toiling man and his family a feeling 
of rest and cheerfulness should prevail, but where hospitality 
is intended to be freely dispensed a higher pitch of colour is 
more appropriate, as being more in keeping with the spirit of 
the indwellers and more to the pleasure of temporary visitors. 
The influence of colour on the spirits is worthy of attention, 
particularly in the case of those who are of a sensitive dispos?- 
tion. I know of a case in which a delicate person was per- 
ceptibly improved by being moved into a room which was 
specially decorated for her. This subject has been studied to 
a very good purpose by Dr. Clouston, who is the able head of 
the greatest lunacy asylum in Scotland. When Mr, Bond, to 
whom the Pa// Mall Gazette has given the title of the “ Opa) 
King,” arrived in this country he was a stranger, and was taken 
suddenly ill. He lay for weeks in St. Thomas’s Hospital, and 
during his lowest moods he felt an indescribable ill-will towards 
one nurse, but the ministrations of another seemed those of an 
angel. He accounted for this afterwards simply from the fact 
that one was always dressed in black and the other in white or 
light prints. “poee 

Among our working decorators, and more frequently the 
public who employ them, there is only the most vague notion of 
what is to be done when a decorative scheme is begun. ‘ Knaw 
what you have to do and do it,” is a good maxim. It helps 
greatly towards a good result if any decidedly beautiful thing or 
sentiment is set before one at the starting-point. For example, 
if a scheme suggestive of spring is proposed, does not the mind 
at once find itself in an apartment with an exposure to the 
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morning sun, with the large spaces of cool tints of greyish- 
green or yellow, and choice bits of soft whites, yellows, 
Javenders, and hypatica and scylla blue tints. Or there may be 
the sentiment of autumn designed, which could be well expressed 
in a room of a northern exposure, where the glow of colour on 
field and trees against the grey-blue distance and purple hills, 
could be so rendéred as to make an unattractive room speak of 
fulness, contentment and homeliness. Many other suggestions 
in this direction will readily occur to all who care to pursue this 
‘line of thought. In the disposition of colours in various apart- 
ments communicating with each other, much can~be done to 
give value to each treatment by alternating the lightness and 
depth of the colour pitch, and by the use of complementary 
colour schemes. The eye is soon satisfied with a colour, and 
seeks rest in the opposite of that colour ; and if, say, from an 
apartment decorated in soft reds, golden browns, and olives on 
a quiet scale, you yo to one tinted in pearly grey greens, soft 
yellow and rosy tints, the effect is always pleasing ; and, if the 
scales be properly balanced between such apartments, the plea- 
sure of returning from the brighter room after a little while is 
also manifest. . 

For interior work, when the proportions are carefully de- 
signed by the architect, the utmost care is needed in the colour- 
ing, and broad masses only, distinctly readable, should be 
allowed, so that the full expression may be given to the scheme; 
but if in cases where the proportions are sought to be altered, 
much can be done by the use of advancing or retreating colours 
to alter these. But in the treatment of large rooms especially, 
a sense of scale and fitness must always be present in our colour 
efforts. A word of caution is necessary at the present time, 
because of the profusion of well designed and richly coloured 
decorative fabrics. The producers of carpets, silks, cottons and 
woollen stuffs, and all kinds of wall decorations, strive to place 
before their buyers such goods as will impress them, and it is 
often observed that when inexperienced men make an effort to 
obtain a rich effect the result is that you turn away in weariness 
and satiety. Simplicity and spreadableness in colour design 
always characterises the work of the man of power, and if a 
definite idea is grasped, whether the subject embrace many 
sections or be a single object, the clear expression of the 
designer’s mind should be brought out. Much care is evidently 
required in the general design of the architect, so that the full 
value of the final coloured scheme should tell as the climax of 
his aim. One does not need te look long among our public 
buildings for evidence to prove that much costly work is thrown 
away because of defective conditions as to situation and light- 
ing; and if the full measure of study were bestowed on what 
might be termed the focussing point, much expense in tiresome 
elaborateness might be saved, and a suitable inducement 

offered instead to the skilled designer who would readily, from 
the simplicity of the off, enter into the architect’s ideas for 
the production of a choice example of his work. 

One all-important consideration in colour schemes is flesh 
colour ; its value in all its expressions as a colour factor is 
manifest in all the great picture-galleries. But my point now 
is that flesh colour ought never to be considered in one-colour 
schemes. 


‘once laid the coloured fabric alongside the ‘back of 
his hand. This suggests a very ready way of helping 
decorators to determine whether a Colour is right or wrong. 


The outrageous colour distractions amidst which we have often ' 
to mingie with our fellow beings would soen greatly diminish if | 


this simple rule were kept in view. The very fact of flesh 


colour being an important element of all the greatest work of | 


the past is proof that it can always be considered, and yet room 
may be left for endless variety of effect. All decorative 


schemes which have to be associated with pictures, bronzes, | 


statuary, &c, require special treatment. These objects are 
much more valuable than any merely decorative arrangement, 
and their setting should be such as to bring out their full value. 
Qne sees often, in preminent pesitions too, grievous trans- 
gression in this. I have in my mind a reception-room in one 
of cux most fashionable buildings, where there are some 
celebrated pictures, some of them of a rich mellow tone, but 
they are greatly injured by a wall-paper of a generally cold 
effect and with a strong wave-line through it. It is a safe rule 
in arranging a background to strike the general middle tint for 
depth, either for oid masters, modern oil-paintings, water- 
colours or etchings, and for a sculpture-hall a colour sufficiently 
clear to assimilate with the white, and of a tint to catch the 
colour of the transparent effects and also the shadows of the 
marble. It will readily occur to every one of good judgment 
that a perfect feeling for the scope of architecture is needed in 
the application of colour, as the style must distinctly control it. 
A study of the Grecian polychromy teaches useful lessons for 
severely Classical work and the verve and bréadth of the best 
Gothic decoration, and the strong intellectual handling of the 
Early Renaissance are fraught with many useful hints. The 
Alhambra work is peculiarly interesting because of the use of 
the primaries with gold, white and black. These are them- 


I recently asked a distinguished artist his opinion as | 
to a particular colour for decorative purposes, and he at | 
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selves more difficult to harmonise, but being applied on 
modelled surfaces, a great variety of neutrals is thus obtained 
from light lights, shadows and reflections, which greatly, qualify 
the strong colours. Das ipeiea} 

The texture of the surface to which colour is applied is a 
matter of paramount importance. The thin effect of a smooth 
surface is felt by all artists, and a restfulness and colour charm 
is awakened by a textured surface, but. clearly the colour tone 
is lowered by the texture. This you will see by placing along- 
side examples of wools in ordinary yarns, and the same woven 
into velvet material. It can also be seen in a very marked 
degree by comparing a plain gilded cardboard with a piece of 
plain gilded canvas, and this can be carried further into 
various degrees of broken or moulded surfaces, as in the 
examples of modelled canvas before you.’ There has been an 
interesting development in the States of textured work in rough, 
plain plastering, but with the surfaces slightly cast above with 
the finishing float, and it occurs to me in connection with 
this to mention the name of Daniel Cottier, who was, in my 
humble opinion, one of the very first decorative colourists, but 
whose career closed suddenly on the 5th of this month in 
Florida. In the work of Colin Hunter, one of our sea-painters, 
texture is a very noticeable feature, and it tells very powerfully 
in his hands in giving a luminous effect. On one occasion, 
being with a number of artists in his studio, a discussion arose 
during Mr. Hunter’s temporary absence from the room as to 
how the trick was done, and some ventured the opinion that 
most was done by the palette knife. The method of lighting an 
apartment affects the colour greatly ; and, speaking of texture, 
it cannot but be said that the usual top-light of our picture 
galleries is a trying one, chiefly because of the question cf 
texture just referred to. Often, to avoid the glare from the 
reflection of the roof, pictures have to be tilted forward, and 
consequently the whole tone is lowered. Light, falling as near 
as possible at the angle at whick it falls in an artist’s studio, 
should always be arranged when possible for pictures. The- 
introduction of stained-glass into any apartment at once alters. 
the colouring of it, and it is scarcely necessary to state that if 
stained-glass is an important element in any interior there is 
little need for anything else, unless it be but an aid to the 
splendour of that powerful decoration. As shining surfaces 
reflect the light thrown on them, when the light is ordinary 
white light the effect on colouris, as a rule, most hurtful, but in 
“the very common featureless finish of “flatting” there is the 
almost certain danger of the loss of bloom in colour. This is very 
much owing to the want of technical skill on the part of the 
director or workman in not grounding the work of a full- 
enough colour, and also to the free use of white which is mixed 
with the turpentine to give body to the finishing tint. It is 
better to work up to the finished effect with a medium con-. 
taining oil sufficient to give at least an egg-shell gloss, and then 
to take off what lustre there may be by a very thin wash of a 
sizing medium or spirits of wine with a small quantity of clear 
shellac in it. 

A few colour laws which every colourist finds of value may 
now be briefly stated :— 

1. Different tones of the same colour tell well beside each 
other, or in the same composition. Take, for example, all the 
| tints on a piece of self-coloured velvet or silk. There are 
unending gradations of these. Much interesting work has been 
dene on this idea on the lowest scale of colour, viz. that of 
greys. Mr. Waterhouse expresses his predilections for pearly 
greys and drabs, including ivory, red or green, with very small 
points of delicate turquoise blue. Omitting the red or green 
meantime, his predilections for the pearly greys and drabs, in- . 
| cluding ivory, are well worthy of being kept constantly in mind, 
| as these are in sympathy with the general greyness of our 
climate and surroundings, but it will strike all colourists that 
| unless these tints are handled in a masterly way there is the . 
danger of insipidity. Marvellous things, however, have been 
done in greys, as all students of the works of Velasquez know. _ 
The late John Philip, known as Spanish Philip, acquired much , 
of his power in colour by the study of Velasquez, particularly in 
his handling of greys, and, one day, being impressed with a 
very powerful Spanish study he was at work upon, he showed | 
me his palette and remarked that he never used a positive . 
colour, but got the force he desired by the use of greys. . 
‘*Mind your greys” was a common remark to studests, and / 
many of his charming colour jottings of scraps of old grey waus 
bore witness to his appreciation of grey ; but from greys work- 
ing on the principle of tone upon tone of the same colour all 
through the different primaries, secondaries and tertiaries, there 
is scope for all learners of delightful symphonies. 

The law of complementary colour is all important. Its 
value is illustrated all over the face of nature. Let measa 
simple illustration’ refer you to a piece of Queensland opal. 
Looking on the face of it, there are the soft greens, blues and 
purples, but on looking through it towards the light you have 
the most perfect complementary tinges to these colours in the 
soft golden reds, ambers and yellows. A clever touch of a 
complementary tiat gives clearness to the symphonies just 
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referred to, and the complementaries can be applied from 
strength to strength until the most powerful effects are pro- 
duced. But it is evident that the larger and simpler the masses 
of colour and their complementaries, so much greater will be 
the force. A Persian carpet may be full of the most beautiful 
contrasting combinations, but its general effect may be far from 
striking. Coloured hues on neutral grounds have a pure and 
telling effect, more so than tones of colour which are produced 
more or less by grey. As to the primary red, all good reds are 
based on yellow. Pompeian red is what is generally thought of 
when a strong, fire-red is required, but it has seldom been seen 
in this country ; it is not understood. Dr, Murray, keeper of 
the Greek and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum, has 
passed through a time of much affliction in his efforts to get it on 
some of the wallsofthe Museum. AdayortwoagolI satatlunchin 

a largeroom, the walls of which were painted with so-called Pom- 
peian red, but what with its cold purply tinge and the reflection 
of a white ceiling and deep frieze, the faces of all in the room 
had a cold, wintry look. A careful effort to catch the precise 
hue or tone of the Pompeian red from some of the best slabs 
in the Naples Museum, impressed me with the amount of 
yellow there was in it. I was trying to match it in water-colour, 
and found the nearest approach to the red was got by a mixture 
of Italian yellow, burnt sienna, crimson lake and vermilion, A 
very fine example of old red velvet picked up in Florence will 
also prove what I am saying. Where the surface is worn the 
fine yellow grounding is seen showing through. Let me also 
draw your attention to a red dress in Tintoretto’s picture of 
St. George and the Dragon in the National Gallery, of which a 
colour match is before you. The fine quality of this red arrests 
us. A powerful complementary green, however, gives it inten- 
sity, but an analysis of the colour gives a great amount of 
yellow. As to yellow, its value has been referred to in my 
paper, and so convinced am I of its usefulness that I always 
would advise the pot for mixing colours from to have more or 
less of yellow in it, Owing to the luminous nature of yellow 
as well as red, large surfaces require to be very broken in the 
tint. The placing of a matching of Pompeian yellow and red 
beside a primary yellow will be quite convincing. I have heard 
a powerful colourist remark that good colour ever goes towards 
yellow, and the worst towards purple. Blue is a difficult colour 
to handle. This must impress all who make a tour through 
the Italian and other churches, especially as seen in the stained- 
glass. In broad treatments it can only be used in a most 
modified degree to be pleasant, and it requires a strong infusion 
of warm colour. I remember an artist tinting a luminous blue 
sky at Rome on white paper. He began with a wash of delicate 
rose madder and afterwards tinted on blue, Of all nature’s 
blues among flowers the scyllas and forget-me-nots may be 
selected as among the finest, and both reveal the presence of 
rose tints mingling with the blue. A patient study of M. Chev- 
reuil’s work on colour will repay the student, and much that is 
put forward by M. Chevreuil as to the influence of one colour 
upon another would be of great value if carried in our minds. 
Gilded treatments are always pleasant if rightly introduced, 
but here again a great modification is necessary in large 
masses ; and, fortunately, there is much scope for obtaining 
fine effects by lacquers and- coloured glazes on the luminous 
body of a gilded sutface, as a range of lacquers now in constant 
use will show you. 

_I think it may be taken as a rule that any serious colour 
effect cannot be directed from an office table, because there are 
always conditions which to a greater or less degree qualify the 
tones or colour-tints. We have to consider the kind of light 
that falls into the room from a northern or southern sky, or per- 
haps a reflected light from the street- paving or houses opposite, 
and also the amount of light. These considerations are felt to 
be of consequence when one takes up the palette-knife in the 
room. ‘Then, if there is a direct sky light falling into the room, 
the reflection from the floor, which may be carpeted, counts for 
much as its influence is felt on the ceiling and parts of walls 
not reached by direct light. One word of great value in com- 
mencing to work out a colour scheme is assimilation, and its 
practical value can soon be tested by mixing a pot of what 
might be termed the dominant or key-colour, and from that pot 
take more or less colour for harmonising and contrasting every 
tint employed. An extreme illustration of assimilation of 
colour will occasionally be found on the Academy walls in the 
portrait of a judge or cardinal, say by Ouless or Pettie. If you 
shut out with your hand the red dress, and look at the flesh 
colour, you will see what an amount of red has had to be added 
to the natural tint of the skin to enable it to hold its right rela- 
tion to the dress ; and so more or less all through, 

_ In my attempts to match the finest points of colour in the 
National Gallery, I was struck with the fewness of the colours 
Irequired. Those I used were a medium yellow (which hap- 
pened to be Maudet’s yellow), middle chrome, primrose chrome, 
burnt sienna, veimilion, scarlet lake, Prussian and Antwerp 
blue, Brunswick green, Vandyke white and black, : 
te ee RE AOS ODS of the Institute much that was instructive 

was ssid regarding the employment of mosaics, 


fresco and tempera, and the employment of these methods of 
decoration ought to be in every way encouraged. The increas- 
ingly migratory habits of our population, and the shortness of 
leases, especially in London, are, however, great drawbacks as 


far as domestic work is concerned. The revival of these - 


decorative mediums on old principles would impart a sertous- 
ness and worthiness to many asssciated methods. The most 
interesting and skilful treatments of these are clearly those 
which have caught most of the. spirit of the architecture, and 
hold their place as accessories or crowning embellishments. 
When these enrichments are found developing themselves in 
the roundness of modelling and fulness of detail and colouring, 
as seen in pictorial art, then we conclude we are approaching a 
period of decline in decorative art. The vigour and simplicity 
of the mosaics in St. Mark’s at Venice, or in the apse of San 
Clementi at Rome, are such as must hold their value through 
all time. The same may be said of some of the tapestries in 
the Vatican galleries, which, when seen alongside those designed 
by Raphael, are greatly superior because of their architectural 
feeling. Mention also should be made of Giotto’s walls in the 
chapel at Padua. These paintings are very simple and ele- 
mentary, and may be regarded as the beginning of the great 
Renaissance development of such work; but, although ele- 
mentary, they express their object and make the small chapel 
a place of great interest. : 

The frescoes of some of the earlier masters following Giotto 
display marked capacity for catching up in their work the 
architectural feeling of their surroundings. The influence of 
good men is most direct, and, without mentioning the names 
of the living, it is undeniable that such men as the late William 
Dyce and Alfred Stevens were full of the right spirit, and one 
can hardly speak of J. D. Sedding as being no more with us. 
I shall never think of him as dead; his lovable character and 
enthusiasm will speak with beneficent power while memory lasts 
to all who knew him, and it is to be hoped that soon the Insti- 
tute will be in a position to arrange an exhibition of his work. 
There is one talent which we all possess, and that is indi- 
viduality ; and as the colour field is so wide-reaching, there 
must be stretches in it in which we can all develop our own 
selves, rather than being the slaves of fashion or passing whims, 
and I am sure I cannot better close my paper than by again 
alluding to one remark of Professor Richmond, that what we 
want in this country is light ; and to another, from the same 
source, that “the dignity of good work is the thing to keep 
before young men.” : 

Mr. M. GARBUTT proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Scott 
Morton for his paper. He said little attention was given to 
colour by students of architecture. His further remarks tended 
to show that simplicity was a element in good colouring, 
remarkable effects being obtained by a limited palette, as Mr. 
Scott Morton’s paper had shown, One of the specimens shown 


| on the walls (a large sheet of decoration all in gold) produced 


a painful effect. 
Mr. H. W. PRATT seconded the vote. He hoped, he said, 


‘that it would not be thought, owing to the small attendance 


that night, that architects were indifferent to colour. He quite 
sympathised with the advice given, that in colour decoration 
they should aim at a high scale. It was, however, detrimental 
to such practice that clients would judge them and their work 
without waiting for time to tone their colour. 
field’s work in colour, for instance, had been con- 
demned on account of its high-tone—it was called crude; 
whereas Mr. Butterfield worked on the system of allowing for 
the toning-down of colour. A difficulty in decorating rooms 
arose when yon did not know how the room would be fur- 


'nished. The effect of the carpets, hangings, &c., ought to be 


taken into account; carpets especially, owing to their con- 
siderable mass. The introduction of raised decorations for 
wall-surfaces was a great help in ornamental work, from the 
play of light and shade gained. The previous speaker alluded 
to the large specimen of wall-paper in gold as suggestive of 
decoration overdone. He did not agree with that. The work 
was in relief, and it brought such an amount of light and shade 
into the work, that it was not only a charming piece of colour 
but a study in the use of light and shade. 

Mr. F. L J. BARROW said it appeared to him that an 
architect should have a voice in determining the style of fur- 
nishing the room he was called on to decorate, or, if not, should 
be made acquainted with the proposed scheme of furnishing. 
There was a distinct difference in taste for colour. Some clients 
with difficulty could be dissuaded from the introduction of 
colours. that would produce a hideous effect. He asked Mr. 
Scott Morton whether he could give an explanation of what 
apparently was the fact, that poor and uneducated persons pre- 
ferred gaudy or vivid colours, while the taste of the more 
educated inclined to toned colours. 

Mr. FARROW said that the generality of architects, he 
thought, if they were to do anything creditable in colour, con- 
sidering the small amount of time they could give to it, must 
restrict themselves to a limited palette, as described by Mr. 
Scott Morton, 
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The PRESIDENT, in putting the vote, which was passed by 
acclamation, said that broad principles rather than rules would 
be found to guide colour deceration. 3 

Mr. Scorr MorTON, in his reply, referred to the decorations 
that he exhibited, and to the Japanese examples lent him by 
Mr. Phené Spiers. 

The proceedings, which were opened a quarter of an hour 
late, were then brought to a close at a quartertoten. The 
attendance was not numerous, and many left as soon as the 
reading of the paper was finished. 


SCIENCE MUSEUM AND GALLERY OF 
BRITISH ART AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


HE accompanying memorial from scientists has been sent 
to the Prime Minister respecting the distribution of sites 
at South Kensington :— 
Memorial to the Right Hon. the Marguis of Salisbury, 
4G. ER S., Premier and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 


I. Whereas in 1890 Parliament voted 100,000/, for the | 


purchase of a site at South Kensington upon which to erect 
suitable buildings for the Science Museum of the Department 
of Science and Art, and for the extension of its science schools, 
in accordance with the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission over which the Duke of Devonshire presided in 1874, 
as well as of various committees and other high scientific 
authorities and of a Treasury Committee appointed in 1886. 

If. And whereas it has recently been proposed to appropriate 
a considerable portion of this site nearest to those institutions 
for the erection of a new gallery of Buitish art. 

III. And whereas it has been decided that this gallery shall 
have no connection with the Science and Art Department, a 
building devoted to art, under independent administration, 
being thus interpolated between the two parts of a scientific 
institution under that Department. 

IV. And whereas it is obviously expedient that, whatever 
arrangements may be made, the various portions of the Science 
Museum and of the Science School should be as close as 
possible to, and in direct contiguity with, one another—for the 
reason that the instruments and museum specimens exhibited 
in the one have to be used by the professors and students in the 
other—and that this will not be the case if the science collec- 
tions are housed in the east and west picture galleries as pro- 
posed. 

We desire most respectfully to express to your lordship our 
strong opinion that the development and efficiency of the 
Science Museum and of the Science School and laboratories of 
the Department of Science and Art will be seriously jeopardised 
by any arrangements ‘that may be made for erecting a gallery 
of British art upon that portion of the land which was recently 
purchased by Parliament; and that this site is none too large, 
seeing the progress that is being made in the matter of 
scientific and technical instruction, to provide for the future 
requirements of the collections and schools controlled by the 
Department of Science and Art; and that we would therefore 
earnestly entreat that another site should be found for the 
proposed gallery of British art. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND CITY GUILDS 
INSTITUTE, 


ee following remarks appear in the report of the Council 
of the Guilds and City of London Institute :— 

With regard to the studentships and prizes taken by the 
students of this school at the Royal Academy, it was with much 
regret that soon after the last competition the Council were 
informed that a new rule had been adopted by the Academy, 
limiting admission to their schools to students under the age of 
twenty-three years; however advisable this rule may be in 
other branches of art, it was felt that in the case of sculpture 
it would have the effect either of excluding many meritorious 
students, or of curtailing a most important branch of the 
sculptor’s early training, namely, carving. The matter received 
the careful consideration of the committee in charge of the 
school, and the following memorandum by Mr. Frith, -the 
teacher of modelling, was placed before them by Mr. Sparkes:— 

“‘ The recent action of the Council of the Royal Academy 
in limiting admission to their schools to students under the age 
of twenty-three, must exercise the minds of all who are 
interested in the progress of art, and the right training of 
artists, and is, with reference to sculpture, of especial import- 
ance to those whose duty it is to determine and impart the 
instruction necessary to all engaged in carving and modelling, 
the two parts of which sculpture, in a technical sense, consists. 
I therefore beg, with reference to this matter, to submit for your 
consideration the following remarks :— 
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“The aim of the sculptor’s training being to place him in 
possession of the full resources of his art, to which both carving 
and modelling contribute, and each being in its turn the best 
means of development and demonstration of the various facul- 
ties to be cultivated, proficiency in both branches is necessary 
to complete training. For example, the frieze of the Parthenon 
is best understood from the carving point of view—the treat- 
ment of the edges of the figures, the manes of the horses, the 
drapery, the planes of the figures and horses, the general sur- 
face, flatness and scheme of projection, are all natural to the 
carving, and more or less opposed to the modelling view. The 
most notable examples of modelled effects are provided by the 
modern French schoo], most of which cannot be reproduced by 
carving. The sculptor modelling a statue to be carved should 
certainly be able to conceive the extent to which his statue is 
practicable, to what extent its effects would be assisted or 
curtailed in carving, and what kind of carved effect would be 
most helpful, Again, all sculpture does not consist of isolated 
objects; those contiguous to architecture certainly require 
something more than to be harmonious in themselves. Forms 
and groups of forms are greatly modified in effect by contact 
with architecture. 

“The principles that underlie figure and foliated architec- 
tural decoration contain the solution of the problem of 
harmonious combination. The natural order of progression 
in sculpture is through carving to modelling. It is questionable 
if there is a single instance of an accomplished carver who was 
first a proficient modeller. The ease, rapidity and complete- 
ness with which modelling can be learned has been amply 
demonstrated ; carving, on the other hand, has not proved easy 
to master, the experience being that the carver requires a long 
and severe training, rarely arriving at proficiency before the age 
of twenty-four. The lessons of carving only become available 
and reliable facts when we have acquired them by the tests, 
demonstrations and verifications of sufficient manual practice. 

“The conditions under which carving can be learned are 
worthy of consideration. The only vigorous and efficient school 
of carving in England is that produced by the requirements of 
architectural ornamentation. The carver practising in this is, 
however, liable to be moved from one part of England to 
another, and is seldom long enough in a place where proper 


. 


‘instruction is obtainable to be able to get more than a rudi- 


mentary notion of modelling. The greater number are 
apprenticed and work in the country ; they have practically no 
opportunity for study until they have served their time, and can 
arrange to get to London to study modelling and the higher 
branches of the art. 

“ Flow much time this requires depends on the extent of the 
carver’s previous opportunities, and therefore varies con- 
siderably, even amonyst students of the same degree of ability ; 
and in this connection it may be remarked that though this is 
an excellent school for carving, there is under the circumstances 
now obtaining a considerable division between the purely 
decorative use of sculpture as in carving of this nature, and ~ 
sculpture in its higher development as a means of expression 
for the imagination, of which matters the carver in learning 
modelling must acquire a fair general elementary knowledge 
before his training can be considered sufficiently complete for 
his entrance to the schools of the Royal Academy—the high 
school of.sculpture of England. 

“ The new rule, while granting entrance to the Academy 
Schools to those who begin with modelling, and who, therefore, 
would in all probability never learn carving or its lessons, would 
in practice exclude those who commence with carving, and 
would, therefore, encourage partial training to the injury of the 
student doing his full duty to his art by learning the capabili- 
ties and requirements of both its branches. 

“‘ Modelling, minus carving, can of course be learned in 
much less time than both carving and modelling ; the fact, 
however, that the four jiast gold medals awarded by the 
Academy for Sculpture, together with a majority of their other 
prizes and premiums for sculpture during a period of eight 
years have been gained by students who have received a 
training in both carving and modelling, affords a fairly clear 
demonstration of the value of the complete training. 

“The new rule prescribes the time when the carver’s 
elementary training in modelling is necessarily incomplete, 
thereby necessitating his entrance before ke is able to derive 
the proper benefit from the Academy training, or~ prohibiting 
his entrance altogether. The result of this rule, as I have 
endeavoured to show, will be to debar students who have gone 
through the workshop availing themselves of the’ highest 
academic training, and will hinder the production of high-class 
sculpture in combination with architecture, will tend to the 
continuance of that deficiency of knowledge in matters. of this 
kind, owing to which sculpture so frequently disfigures instead 
of adorns the building it is intended to decorate, and will strike 
a blow against the attainment in England of that excellence in 
the glyptic art which has in the past perpetuated and distin- 
guished all the great periods of sculpture.” 

A copy of this memorandum was eventually forwarded to 
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the Academy, with a suggestion that the limit of age should be 
extended in the case of students of sculpture by two years ; the 
Council regret, however, to ‘report that the suggestion was not 
acceded to, for they believe that the rule as it stands will havea 
discouraging effect upon that class of students who are most in 
need of assistance, and who have shown themselves worthy of 
it. As pointed out in previous reports the recipients of these 
studentships at the past four competitions have risen from the 
ranks of working stone-carvers, and it may be added that in 
each case they would have been excluded from the Academy 
schools had the limit of age now adopted been in force. 

The executive committee are now considering the desir- 
ability of instituting, in connection with the modelling class at 
the school, a studentship of the value of 52/. a year tenable for 
two years. 

Mr. Sparkes, as superintendent of studies in the South 
London School, says: —With respect to the letter to be addressed 
to the Royal Academy, Mr. Frith has sent me his views. The 
main point in our argument against the application of the age 
limit of admission to the school as regards sculptors is that our 
students have made their remarkable success in the Academy 
in consequence of having been first educated as carvers; to 
this preparatory education we have added artistic theory and 
practice when the sculptor is fully educated. The time 
necessary to achieve the carver’s education practically cuts 
him off from the chance of his obtaining admission to the 
school before he is twenty-three years of age. In support of 
this I can say that the recipients. of the gold medal and 
travelling studentship of the past four years would have been 
excluded from the school if the age limit now imposed had 
been in operation when they applied. (Mr. Brindley tells me 
he has never known a case of a carver who completed his 
education before he was twenty-four years of age ) 

Modelling alone is taught in the Royal Academy, but the 
modeller’s education is one that can be comparatively rapidly 
acquired, and if the age limit were applied to modellers nothing 
could be said against it. 

The sculptor has quite another education in addition to that 
of the modeller, and a far more difficult one; hence we feel the 
hardness of the new rule, which we respectfully suggest should 
not apply to the student in sculpture. If this rule is enforced, 
we feel that a class of able students, who have for years given 
full proof of their ability, will be excluded from the only school 
of honours in the land, and thereby prevented from the oppor- 
tunity of showing to the world their powers as designers, 
modellers or sculptors. This result would be a serious blow to 
the progress of the industrial arts of this land, which the City 
Guilds of London have done so much to fostez, and which they 
have so much at heart. 


THE LATE WILLIAM TASKER. 


ApS late William Tasker, whose decease was announced 

a few days ago, was an architect whose active though 
unobtrusive professional career extended over about thirty-five 
years, He was a pupil of the late Mr. John Shaw, a well- 
known London architect, almost two generations ago, and he 
studied under Professor Donaldson at University College, 
having as class-mates, among others, Mr. C. F. Hayward, Mr. 
james Knowles and Mr. T. Roger Smith. He subsequently 
made a professional tour of some length in France and Italy, 
and brought back many excellent studies, especially of Italian 
Renaissance work. On his return to England Mr. Tasker was 
for some time engaged for the estate of the late Sir Charles 
reake, on which he planned many of the houses in Cromwell 
Road and Prince’s Gate _ Here he gained an intimate acquaint: 
ance with the minutize of domestic work, which was of great 
service to him in after life. 

Mr. Tasker commenced practice in London in or about the 
year 1856, and if the whole series of his works were to be given 
the list would be a long one Among them, perhaps the most 
conspicuous were schcols at Bromham, Eltham, Sudbourn and 
Orford; three large boarding-houses at the Charterhouse 
School, Godalming, each for 50 boys; and Wantage Town 
Hall. For Lord Wantage (then Colonel Loyd Lindsay) he 
remodelled, enlarged and virtually rebuilt Lockinge House, 
Berks ; ‘and he did the same for the late Marquess of Hertford, 
at Ragley Hall, and for the present Marquess, at Park Hall, 
which last house he entirely rebuilt after a destructive fre. For 
Mr.{ Birket Foster the wel'-known painter, and Mr. John 
foster he built two picturesque houses at Witley, and they 
may serve as examples of a numerous class of country-house of 
moderate size. In these he was very successful, for he knew 
how to combine the quaint character of old English Domestic 
architecture as it is found in our southern counties with modern 
comfort and completeness 

Mr. Tasker was a man of retiring habits, but by those to 
whom he .was personally known he was warmly regarded 

Always fair to the contractors who worked for him, always 
able to give them full and accurate instruction, and always 


careful of his clients’ interests, for whom he spared no pains, he 
was much esteemed by those with whom he had professional 
relations. Himself a staunch and faithful friend, he won and 
retained through life the kindly feelings of the friends with 
whom he was personally intimate; and he will be sincerely 
regretted by those who remember his unflagging industry, his 
cheerful temper and his unfailing kindness of heart. Be Bog 


THE CONDITION OF MANCHESTER AIR. 


HE Committee of the ‘Manchester and Salford Noxious 
Vapours Abatement Association have recently had analyses 
made by Messrs. J. Catter Bell, C. Estcourt, and William 
Thomson, of Manchester rain water, with the object of ascer- 
taining the relative impurities contained in the air of Ancoats 
and the centre of the city respectively. The following are Mr. 
Thomson’s analyses, which have been selected for publication as 
containing the greatest amount of detail :— 
Chemical Laboratory, Royal Institution, 
Manchester ; April 23, 189r. 
To the Secretary of the Manchester and Salford Noxious Vapours 
Abatement Association. 

Sir,—At the request of your Association I have submitted 
to careful analysis the sample of rain water collected at Ancoats 
by Mr. Francis Greg, and handed by him to me on the 3rd in- 
stant, and have compared it with a sample of rain water col- 
lected outside my laboratory at Manchester, and beg to give 
you as follows the results obtained. They contain :— 


Grains per Gallon 
Rain Wa er from 


Ancoats. Manchester. 
Suspended matter . ‘ : ‘ 27'194 9 330 
which is composed of— 
Mineral matter ‘ : ; a LZ O02 0085 
Soot, organic ma'ter, combined water, &c. 13232 9'245 
27°194 953358 
Total solid matter in solution . - 4 0 4AG 6 80 
which is composed of— 
Organic matter, combined water, &c. . 2°060 5°24 
Mineral matter “ : ; ‘ > 4°330 1°56 
Free ammonia : 4 : . +  0°546 0202 
Albuminoid ammonia . ; . . traces traces 
Chlorine ; : : ‘ - 0208 0 833 
Oxygen contained in permanganate of 
potash required to oxidise organic 
matters, &c. ;— 

. Acting at 80 deg. Fahr. during 15 minutes 0°2786  0:'3997 
Acting at 80 deg. Fahr. during 4 hours . 0°3828 08571 
Sulphurous acid. ; ; 2 ao 20°4004 none 
Free acid calculated as sulphuric acid . 1°'029 0°2058 


The interesting points with regard to these two analyses are 
that each of the rain waters contains a large quantity of in- 
soluble matter, which is a mixture chiefly of soot and mineral 
matter of the nature of flue dust. It is curious that the amount 
obtained at Ancoats is so much larger than that obtained from 
Manchester, but this may be due to some extent to the blowing 
of the dust from the roads, and it is significant that in Man- 
chester nearly the whole of the suspended matter is soot, whilst 
in Ancoats about half of it consists of mineral matter. The 
solid matter in solution is about the same in both samples, and 
is greater than the solid matter in solution contained in ordinary 
Manchester water used for drinking purposes. It is noteworthy 
that the organic matter in solution in the Manchester rain 
water is considerably greater than that in the Ancoats rain 
water, and in fact most of the solid soluble matter in the Man- 
chester rain water is of organic nature, burning away with a 
sooty smell. The free ammonia exists in large quantities in 
both waters, these being evidently produced from the nitrogen 
contained in the coal, from the burning of which it is evidently 
produced, It is unfortunate that this valuable material cannot 
be extracted from the coal, such as is done in the gasworks. 
Both the sulphurous and sulphuric acids are much greater in 
the rain water from Ancoats than in the rain water from Man- 
chester, existing to the extent of about five times the quantity 
in Ancoats water jrom that contained in the Manchester rain 
water, and whilst we found 04 grains of sulphurous acid per 
gallon in the Ancoats water we ascertained that the Manchester 
water contained none at all, the whole of that having evidently ~ 
been converted into sulphuric acid. The amount of free acid 
which would fall in the Ancoats district in 1 inch of water 
falling on the square mile, assuming it to be of the same nature 
as that collected by Mr. Greg, would be 19 cwt. of sulphuric 
acid and 10 cwt. of ammonia (NH,), whilst in Manchester the 
amount falling with 1 inch of water on tke square mil- would 
be equivalent to 3 cwt. 3 qrs. 53 Ibs of sulphuric acd, and 
3 cwt. 2 qrs 22} 1hs of ammonia. This would indicate that 
the greater pollution of theyrain water at Ancoats is due to 
chemical works.- I remain, yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM THOMSON, F.R.S.Edin, F.C.S., &c. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


355._HOUSE IN GLOUCEST&RSHIRE, 
[ERNEST GEOEGE « PETO.) 


NOS. 354, 


NEW BUILDINGS, THE HIGH CROSS, CHESTER. 


HESE buildings are situate at the top of Bridge 

Street Row, next the High Cross, in the city of 
Chester, and are used as shops and residential chambers 
combined, to replace the very ancient ones which were 
burned down last year, and formed part of the Rows. The 
external woodwork is of oak and plaster panels, and the 
interior pitch pine throughout. The panels under bay 
windows above Rows are of plaster, and were executed by 
Messrs. Gro. JAcKSson & Sons. The builder was Mr. Epwin 
Jones, of Chester, to whom credit is due for the way in 
which he has done his work. Mr. Geo. Frep. HAIngs, 
A.R.1I.B.A., is the architect. 


NEW DUTCH REFORMED CHURCH, HEIDEL3ERG, SA.R. 


HIS church has been erected by the Dutch inhabi- 

tants of Heidelberg and the district at a cost of nearly 
16,000/. It is seated to accommodate 650 persons. A 
choir loft is placed at the south end, which will seat thirty 
persons and receive the organ, imported at a cost of 
1,000/, Advantage has been taken of the sloping ground 
by placing a large schoolroom under the north end of the 
church. A stone pulpit of rather good design is being 
made. It is said this is-the only stone pulpit in South 
Africa. The building was started in February last, and is 
now rapidly approaching completion. It is built of sand- 
stone of rather coarse nature, which is found in great 
abundance in the neighbourhood, the stones for the dressed 
work being the best quality obtainable. The architect 
is’ Mr. H. G. Veate. The builders are Messrs. J. B. 
Kirton & Son, of Pretoria, who deserve the highest praise 
for the manner in which the work has been carried out. 


CI23ENCESTER CHAPEL. 


. | “HIS chapel has been practically rebuilt, though the 

architect has striven to maintain and reproduce in 
the new structure the feeling of the old work. Three of the 
old walls stand, and the windows and entrance door are 
much the same. The architectural characteristics are of the 
late Tudor style, intermingled internally with the heavy 
ponderous Classic galleries and columns of the Classic 
revival, It is noteworthy that the iron gudgeons on the 
windows, which held the shutters of our predecessors, as a 
precaution against molestation during Divine service, are 
now retained in one window as an indication of days and 
times for ever passed away. The old galleries have been 
practically removed, a portion at the end of the church being 
adapted both for use as gallery and Sunday-school. The 
old irregular tub séats, with the old paving, have been taken 
away and replaced by oak wood-block in aisles and boarded 
joists beneath sittings (supplied by Mr. R. L. Lowe, of Farn- 
worth, Bolton). The floor has a ventilated space beneath, 
and 6 inches of concrete lies under the whole building. 
The building has got a strong new roof, the internal soffit 
of which is richly panelled. A delicately-carved rostrum is 
situated at the east end, with the words “ Faith, Hope and 
Charity ” placed on the front panels. The walls have been 
plastered with cement and coloured a pale rose tint, the 
ceiling being coloured French grey. The new roof is 
carried by four pairs of good principals, and the side walls 
have been raised 2 feet to receive it. The roof-is well ven- 
tilated. A new top window has been added on the north 
side, in harmony with the existing lights, and one of the 
south windows, which was formerly obscured by the gallery, 
‘has been fitly restored. A window in the east wall has had 


to be built up. The seating is by means of comfortable red_ 


deal benches, stained and varnished. A specially-designed 
pendant and patent wrought-iron wall-brackets (supplied by 
StRopDE & Co., London) comb ne with the delicately-toned 
cathedral glass in the windows to produce a pleasing effect. 
The old clock has been replaced in the gallery. The hot- 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE 


water heating apparatus, which gives the greatest satisfac- 


tion, has been supplied by Messrs. Cock & BARTHOLOMEW, 


of Cirencester, who also provided the window ventilators. 
The outbuildings have been restored, and a new drainage 
system has been introduced. The works have been carried 
out by Mr. Witt1amM NewcomegE, builder and contractor, of 
Cirencester, from Mr. LocKE WorTHINGTON’s designs and 
specifications, and under that gentleman’s personal super- 
intendence. The cost of the restoration is about 8007. An 
iron gate and rails have been fixed in the passage from the 
street to the chapel, and at the entrance of the passage 
is an arch -bearing the words “ Unitarian Church” in gilt 
letters. 


RESIDENTIAL FLATS, BRIXTON. 


HIS building is being erected in Coldharbour Lane, 
Brixton, and will contain sixteen residential flats, 
which are much in demand. The brickwork is of red bricks, 
with stone pilasters and moulded string-courses, 8:c. The 
Stairs are of teak, and the flat. is covered with foreign 
asphalte, and will be used for a drying ground. There is 
a laundry at the rear for the use of the tenants.. The build- 
ing is being erected for Mr. J. J. Brown, of Brixton, and 
carried out from the designs and under the superintendence 
of the architect, Mr. G. WARREN Coopsr, of Bedford Row 
House, Bedford Row, W.C. 


The title on illustration No. 353, published last week, 
should have been “ Magdalen College, Oxford.” 


ARCHITECTURAL 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual general meeting of this society has been held. 
Mr. J H. Greaves, one of the hon secretaries, submitted 
the report, which showed that during the past twelve months 
the institution had increased in usefulness. The Council have 
at present under consideration a scheme for the further educa- 
tion-of the associates by forming classes at the Yorkshire 
College, and it is hoped that these will be commenced in the 
autumn. It is intended by the Council to go into the Leeds 
Improvement Bill, more particularly with a view to the con- 
sideration of clauses which may be found to adversely affect 
the architectural profession. The members of the society 
number 122, including 41 honorary, 51 ordinary, and 30 asso- 
ciates, The prize of 5/. 55., offered by the President, and the 
society’s medal, was awarded to Mr. W. P. Peters, for his very 
carefully measured drawing of the King’s Manor House, York. 
The report was adopted, and the officers for the ensuing year 
were afterwards appointed. Mr. W. H. Thorp was re-elected 
president; Mr. G. B. Bulmer and Mr. C H. Thornton were 
appointed vice-presidents ; Messrs. George Corson, E. Birchall, 
J. B. Fraser, C. R. Chorley and H. Perkin form the list of past 
presidents; Mr. W. Hobson was chosen treasurer; and Mr. 
W. J. Mettam librarian; Messrs. J. H. Greaves and H. C.. 
Hall were reappointed secretaries ; Messrs. Musto and C. C. 
Chadwick auditors; and the following were elected members 
of the Council — Messrs. Beevers, Butler-Wilson, Buckley, 
Danby and E. J. Dodgshun. Mr. Thorp and Mr. Bulmer 
were appointed to represent the society on the deputation 
which is to wait upon the Postmaster-General with reference to 
the alteration of the elevation of the Leeds new post-office. 


THE PALACE OF WESTMINSTER. 


EES ee direction from the First Commissioner of Works, 

says the Zzmes, the position formerly occupied in St. 
Stephen’s Hall by the Speaker’s chair, and the table-of the 
House of Commons, and the place where Charles I. stood, in 
Westminster Hall, before the Court appointed for his trial, will 
be marked by tablets bearing inscriptions descriptive of the 
historical associations which the tablets are designed to com- 
memorate. The identification of these spots can be obtained 
with reasonable accuracy. It may be remembered that the 
Courts of King’s Bench and of Chancery, during the seven- 
teenth century, sat in a kind of railed-off pen, placed side by 
side, at the southern end of Westminster Hall, raised up by 
steps from the floor of the hall, and divided from each other 
and from the hall by wooden partitions. To provide a space 
for the king’s trial, the Courts of King’s Bench and Chancery 
were thrown together, whilst the barrier which separated the 
courts from the hall was retained. The king’s judges were 
arranged under the southern wall, looking down the hall, and 
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ki laced facing them, inside the barrier which par- |, ; 
Nae On nE F ‘ , covered and protected by fireproof material. 


titioned off the court from the length of the hall. The dimen- 
sions of the law courts, which extended about 34 feet from the 
south or end wall of the hall, is marked on old ground plans of 
the palace. The place where the king stood, facing the Lord 
President Bradshaw, upon the centre line of the hall is, there- 
fore, ascertainable. ; 

As the walls of St. Stephen’s Hall correspond with the walls 
of St. Stephen’s Chapel, the position occupied by the Speaker’s 
chair and of the table of the House, at the eastern end of the 
chapel, can be defined, if sufficient space be provided for the 
small lobby and doorway behind the Speaker’s chair, called 
Solomon’s Porch, which is so peculiarly associated with the 
Parliamentary life of William Pitt. é 

The Clerk of the Works attached to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment has made the measurements needed for the correct local- 
isation of these memorial tablets, with the skill and knowledge 
prompted by his zealous interest in the well-being and history 
of the building under his charge. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN LINCOLN. 


CCORDING to the Lincoln Chronicle the discovery of 
Roman remains in Bailgate proves to be one of far greater 
extent and importance than was at first anticipated. The 
excavations for the water main have day by day brought fresh 
facts to light, evidencing the great size and magnificence of the 
buildings which flanked the street in Roman times. The works 
have been temporarily suspended, but on their resumption there 
is little doubt that the foundations of the buildings of the same 
date will be discovered, enabling us to lay down the plan of 
the Roman city more accurately than has yet been possible. 
The double column at the south part of the range proves to 
have stood at the northern corner of the transverse main street 
running from the east gate to the west gate of the city. This 
street was 16 feet wide, the same width as the opening of the 
Newport arch. At the southern corner of the street another 


double column was found of the same character and dimen- |- 


sions. It is not improbable that the two groups were united 
by an arch crossing the street, uniting the buildings on either 
side of it. On the inner side of each double column flanking 
the opening of the street there was a large slab of Lincoln 
stcne, much worn by the feet of those who passed by, nearly 
2,000 years ago. Proceeding southwards, four single bases 
were found on the same straight, the range terminating in 
another double column (the whole length of this front being 
62 feet), which appears to have formed the corner of another 
transverse street, of less width than the main thoroughfare 
At the opposite corner the angle of a large stone plinth, with a 
bevelled edge, 11 inches in the slope, was discovered on Wed- 
nesday. This is evidently the corner of a large building, 
perhaps a temple. The excavations have not been carried 
farther at present. When they begin afresh there will be an 
opportunity of determining something of the size and character 
of this structure which appears to have been one of considerable 
magnitude. The remains have been inspected by a deputation 
from the Society of Antiquaries, including Mr. W. St. John 
Hope, the secretary, and Mr. G. E. Fox, who is conducting the 
xcavations at Silchester, who pronounced the discovery to be 
of greater importance than almost any other that has been 
made of late years in England. With the kind assistance of 
Mr. Thropp and Mr. Allis, who have watched the work from 
the beginning and taken accurate details of each successive 
part as brought to light, these gentlemen have carried on a 
thorough investigation of the recent discovery, the results of 
which will be laid before the Society of Antiquaries. The anti- 
quaries expressed their obligations to the manager of the 
waterworks, Mr. Teague, for the obliging manner in which he 
afforded them facilities for their investigations. The whole 
length of the colonnade from Mr. Alis’s double column to the 
north to the last discovered to the south is 280 feet, the length 
of the nave of the cathedral being 215 feet. This will give 
some idea of the dimensions of these once stately buildings. 


AMERICAN BUILDING REGULATIONS. 


MEETING was held a few weeks back in New York of 
the delegates appointed by insurance companies and 
associations of architects, builders, underwriters, fire engineers 
and building inspectors, for the purpose of considering the 
“desirability of uniform building ordinances.” Although it 
was not considered advisable to draw up a general building law, 
the following regulations were put forth as being necessary to 
give security to the inhabitants of towns :— 
1. That all buildings over 70 feet in height be constructed 
throughout of incombustible materials, protected in the most 
approved manner for resisting fire. 


> 
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2. That interior structural ironwork in all buildings be 


3. That all buildings over 50 feet in height be furnished 


with permanent stand-pipes and ladders for the assistance of 
_ the Fire Department. 


4 That the height of buildings to be erected should not be 
more than two and a half times the width of the principal street 
on which they are located, and that no building or portion of a 
building, except church spires, should be more than 125 feet 
high in any case, except under a special permit. 

5. That the open floor-space, not divided by walls of brick 
or other incombustible material, in all buildings hereafter erected 
for mercantile or manufacturing purposes, should not exceed 
6,000 square feet without special permission based upon unusual 
and satisfactory precautions. Pn 

6. That every building to be erected, which shall be three 
storeys high or more, except dwelling-houses for one family, and 
which shall cover an area of more than 2,500 square feet, should 
be provided with incombustible staircases, enclosed in brick 
walls, at the rate of one such staircase for every 2,500 square 
feet high in area of ground covered. 

7. That wooden buildings erected within 18 inches of the 
boundary line between the lot on which they stand and the 
adjoining property, should have the wall next the adjoining 
property of brick, or when built within 3 feet of each other shal} 
have walls next to each built of brick. - 

8. That if damage occurs to property by fire or by any other 
cause, which can be proven to result from failure to comply 
with provisions of the law, then the owner of the property where 
the fire or defect originated shall be responsible therefor. A 
certificate from the Inspector of Buildings or other proper official 
to be considered sufficient evidence that the law has been 
complied with. : ; 

This committee also suggested the following, for specific 
regulations of the highest importance :— 

A. Inall buildings of every kind the space between the 
stringers of wooden stairs, if plastered or boarded underneath, 
should be stopped by filling with incombustible material at 
three places at least in every flight of stairs. 

ZB. All hearths in buildings with wooden floor beams should 
be supported by trimmer arches of brick or stone. 

C. In every building the space between all studding and 
furrings, both of inside partitions and outside walls, in the 
thickness of the floor, and for 6 inches above, should be filled 
with incombustible material. Also that the continuous space 
between the joists of every floor,-ceiling and roof shall ke effec- 
tually cut off at every point where the joists are supported. 

D. All brick party walls and brick outside walls adjoining 
neighbouring property should be carried up above the adjoining 
building. 

E. At least 4 inches of brick should intervene between the 
ends of wooden floor beams entering a brick party wall from 
opposite sides. 


F. The walls of brick buildings should be tied at intervals — 


by the floor beams, which, if of wood, should be so anchored to 
the walls that in case they are burned off they will not in falling 
overthrow the walls. 


THE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL OF 
ENGINEERING. 


ape possibility of providing at Cambridge a course of in- : 


struction specially adapted to the needs of students about 
to enter the engineering profession has of late attracted a great 
deal of attention in the University, and there is now a sub- 
stantial agreement that such an attempt should be made. The 
advantages of establishing a School of Engineering at Cam- 
bridge are apparent. There must be many young men who 
intend to become engineers who would avail themselves of the 
advantages and pleasures of residence at the University if the 
course of study provided there had a more immediate bearing 
on their profession; and, on the other hand, if engineering 
occupied a prominent place among the studies of the Univer- 
sity it would doubtless attract to the profession many men who 
have shown ability in the mathematical and physical sciences, 
and who now, after taking their degree, are often at a loss to 
know what profession to adopt. It is clearly recognised at 
Cambridge that practical training, either in the office of a civil 
engineer or in engineering works, is indispensable to an en- 
gineer ; but the success which has attended many colleges, and 
especially the Owens College, in prefacing and supplementing 
this practical training by systematic study in mathematics, 
physics, and the theory of engineering, has shown that in the 
opinion of engineers there is a part of the education of an en- 
gineer which can most usefully be given in colleges and univer- 
sities. There are at Cambridge exceptional facilities for the 
study of mathematics and physics, and in Professor Ewing the 
University possesses a most eminent teacher of engineering. 


| He is, however, sadly crippled in his efforts by the want of a 
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properly equipped engineering laboratory. Unfortunately it is, 
as every one who knows the circumstances will admit, quite 
impossible for the University to find the 29,0c0/. which the 
laboratory is estimated to cost. The University, though com- 
monly regarded as rolling in wealth, is in reality in straitened 
circumstances. Its endowments are practically all assigned to 
specified purposes ; for general’ purposes it has to rely on the 
contributions of the colleges and fees from students, and, as the 
Vice-Chancellor lately said in his address to the Senate, “ The 
funds of the University are in truth very limited, and hardly 
admit of any large augmentation from the fees of our students; 
and yet, again, the resources of the colleges are, in the opinion 
of many of our soberest thinkers, strained as far as is either 
equitable or practicable.” Thus, though the University has 
lately assigned to the engineering department an excellent site 
for a laboratory in close proximity to the physical and chemical 
laboratories, it is to be feared that unless private munificence 
steps in the department will have to remain for a long time 


without a suitable laboratory. Of late years many valuable 


gifts have been made to the University. The Cavendish Labo- 
ratory was built by the Chancellor, the Duke of Devonshire, 
and valuable studentships have been founded by Mr. Maclean, 
the late Mrs. Clerk Maxwell and Mr. John Lucas Walker. It 
is to be hoped that before long some equally liberal benefactor 
will endow the University with the laboratory which is so 
essential to the success of its attempt to develop a School of 
Engineering. 


DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK: MODELLED 


STUCCO WORK.* 


XCEPTING to a few of my audience, I am afraid the title 
of my paper this evening will appear a zon sequitur, for 
the plaster work which has been done during the present 
century can scarcely be called decorative, nor does it apparently 
come within the scope of the section for applied art of this 
Society. Quite recently, however, there has been an attempt 
made to resuscitate it, and redeem its character, and no longer 
does the architect consider a cornice of “so many inches girth, 
with three enrichments to be selected by the architect,” or “a 
centre-flower, so many inches in diameter, of approved design,” 
all that he need trouble about specifying for decorative plaster 
work. It is with the hope of, and in the endeavour to further, 
¢his redemption of a fine old art from the decadence into which 
it has so deeply fallen, that I venture to ask you to listen to me 
to-night, however uncongenial the title of my paper may seem 
to be. 

The art of the plasterer has been no mean one. It dates 
from the best periods of antiquity, and I purpose to show you 
hhow that great artists have been great decorative plasterers in 
their day, and though their names are familiar to you in other 
walks of art, yet to their contemporaries they were equally 
celebrated for their works in this now neglected and ignorantly 
despised material. Of its redemption I have tangible ground 
for hope. Our departmental schools of art are turning out 
annually a very large number of men, instructed, to a certain 
degree, in the craft of modelling. Naturally they yearn for 
great things, have visions towards marble, but too soon they 
find that these visions dissipate and their yearnings are in vain. 
The great things they would do do not come to them, and, 
disheartened, they gravitate into disappointed “ modellers for 
the trade,” deprived even of the ambition of individuality, for 
we have lost that branch of art which fed and educated so large 
a number of the practisers of the plastic art in olden times, and 
the largeness and breadth of design which was then acquired hy 
decorative work has been killed by the necessity of the small 
highly-wrought detail the “ modeller to the trade” is now forced 
to consider the end and aim of his craft. It is, then, on their 
Dehalf, as well as on account of the intrinsic interest of the 
‘subject that I now address myself to my subject and to you. 

In the first place, then, let us consider what we mean by the 
term “ plaster.” The term itself is a somewhat confused one, 
vernacularly embracing two very different things, one, the 
ordinary plaster of our walls, a finer kind of mortar, which I 
shall henceforward call stucco; the other, plaster of Paris, of 
which casts are made. Stucco has for its base the ordinary 
«carbonate of lime, generally the burnt limestone or chalk of our 
‘rocks and hills. Plaster has for its base sulphate of lime, pre- 
pared for use by burning gypsum or alabaster. The action of 
‘these two forms of lime is very different, but it will suffice for 
present purposes to say that stucco sets, or becomes hard, 
slowly, whilst plaster sets very rapidly. Stucco, when good, 
wesists the action of the weather, and can be washed. Plaster, 
even of the best, perishes by exposure, and cannot be washed. 
You can model in stucco direct ; plaster you must model for in 
clay or other plastic materia’, and then cast in plaster, so that 
your labour is direct and single ia the first and twofold in the 


* A paper read by Mr. George T. Robinson, F.S.A., at a meeting 
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latter case. These two qualities have led to their differing use. 
I am now generalising. There are special variations which I 
shall not be able to touch upon this evening, but I want you to 
carry this distinction between stucco and plaster in your mind 
so as to avoid confusion. 

The properties of both stucco and plaster were well known 
to the ancients, but as the full knowledge of that of stucco was 
arrived at very early, whereas that of plaster did not reveal 
itself until comparatively modern times, I shall confine myself 
this evening to the consideration of stucco alone. 

Stucco is, as I have told you, a superior kind of mortar, but 
both it and mortar were much more carefully compounded in 
the best days of ancient art than they are now. The lime was 
very carefully selected, carefully burnt with wood, very slowly 
slacked—and that a long time before using it—and very care- 
fully mixed with sand, or even marble dust, and, in the old 
mode of preparing it, there were two important ingredients, of 
which we have become, not economical, but parsimonious—time 
and care. Vitruvius, who wrote on architecture about 2,090 years 
ago, gives minute and careful instructions as to its preparation, 
and so good was the stucco of those days, and so hard and 
smooth did it set, that he records the use of it, when polished, 
for mirrors, and I have seen stucco that had been laid on cen- 
turies before he wrote, which was, even when I saw it, in better 
condition and less time and weather-worn than the marble 
which was placed alongside it, and even at-Mycenz the stucco 
used in archaic times yet exists. 

This was the stucco for walls and plain surfaces to which 
painting was generally applied. Seeing, then, that the Greeks 
knew so well the properties of stucco, and that so carefully pre- 
pared and eminently plastic a material could be readily modelled 
into relief ornament, it is but natural to suppose that they used 
it in such manner. Unfortunately, of this we have no direct 
evidence. Nor is this greatly to be wondered at, for not a 
vestige of the private or public buildings of the palmy days of 
Greece is extant, save only the bare broken skeletons of their 
temples, and, of course, in these the ornaments and decorations 
would be of the costliest and most valuable materials. But 
that stucco reliefs were used, even in the temples, is evident, for 
Pausanias, who wrote about A.D. 174, says that he saw in the 
roof of the Temple of Diana at Stymphaius figures of the 
Stymphalides, or the harpies, which were of stucco or of wood, 
he could not determine which, but conjectured of wood. Still, 
the fact that stucco suggested itself to him as one of the 
probable materials points toits general use, for though I cannot 
produce any direct evidence, or name extant remains of Greek 
stucco modelling, yet this is by no means evidence for its non- 
existence. 

Those despoilers of Greece, the Romans, car-ied off the 
artistic treasures of Greece to adorn Rome, and with them they, 
in all probability, carried the art of the decorative stucco worker. 
It is, therefore, as an Italo-Greek art that we actually know 
what ancient stucco decoration was. Inthe South Kensington _ 
Museum are several plaques of it, executed with great freedom 
and spirit, in some of which the red terra-cotta tile, which forms © 
their base, plays an important background to the cameo-like 
treatment of the modelled stucco work ; and, though these may 
probably not be anterior to the first century of the Christian 
era, they show an ability and dexterity of manipulation which 
must have been begotten by long experience. 

At Pompeii there are abundant records of its use, some of 
the work being in very low relief, as on the tomb of Scaurus, 
which was painted and gilded, and was not much more promi- 
nent than Chinese lacquer work. Nothing, however, of very 
high artistic quality has been found there. But then Pompeii 
was only a sort of Margate to Rome, nor should we seek at our 
Margate for the finest nineteenth-century decorative art. When 
we come to Baiz, which was a more opulent place, the stucco 
decorations were of much finercharacter. Unfortunately, none 
of these are now left, though, so late as Winckelmann’s time, 
that is to say, about 1750, there was much still existing; 
virtuost and earthquakes have since then destroyed them all. 

Naturally, it was in Rome itself that this popular art was 
more excellently practised, though of course there is now very 
little evidence of it remaining. What it was in the first century 
may, however, be seen by the fragments which were discovered 
in making the excavations for the canalisation of the Tiber, in 
the neighbourhood of the Farnesina. These embrace a series 
of panels surrounded by a double row of ‘‘egg-and-tongue” 
mouldings, and filled with figures of winged victories and genii, 
with occasionally larger subjects. One of the larger subjects, a 
Bacchic sacrifice, I am enabled to show you on a larger scale, 
from which you will see that this early stucco work is of 
exquisite beauty, equal to the finest sculp‘ure in its execution, 
and as pure in design as though it were for the costliest gem 
engraving. It would be impossible to overvalue the lesson this 
teaches, that no matter how simple the material, the art en- 
shrined in it should be the best the artist can give. The 
margins and friezes outside these panels have running orna- 
ments of chimera and other gvoffeschi, of most delicate work. 
Casts of some of these fragments I am, by the kindness of the 
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authorities at South Kensington, enabled to exhibit to you this 
evening, as well as some photographs of them as they were 
found. You will find them very well worth your careful exami- 
nation, and will observe how eminently Greek they are in 
delicacy and style. Such art as this, which dates from the first 
half of the first century of our era, could not then have been 
acquired in Rome, it could not have been attained to without 
long experience; its expression bespeaks the country of its 


origin, and, in my opiaion, removes much doubt from the some- 


what uncertain evidence of the use of modelled stucco work by 
the great artists of Greece. These fragments are very precious 
to us, as they are almost all we have of so early a date, but 
there did exist others which in the early part of the sixteenth 
century played a most important part in the revival of this 
branch of art, which naturally in the decadence of Rome and 
the barbarism which followed it, passed into the limbo of 
forgotten things. 

Its resurrection was thus. When, in 1488, Giovanni de 
Medici was created a cardinal at the early age of thirteen, his 
father, Lorenzo the Magnificent, wrote him a letter of advice 
as to his future conduct. “Do not array yourself,” said he, 
‘in silk and jewels ; such things are not for you, but the collec- 
lection of objects of antiquity and rare books beseem you 
better.” The Cardinal bettered this instruction, and in seeking 
for sculpture of Classic times made excavations amongst the 
ruins of the Golden House of Nero, or as it was then called 
the Baths of Titus. He was rewarded by some statues ; but 
for our purpose he made a more important discovery in the 
rooms of this buried treasure-house. These abounded with paint- 
ings, and were largely adorned with stucco work of fine quality 
both as regards design and material. With the jealousy of a col- 
lector the Cardinal guarded his treasure-trove from the public 
gaze, admitting but few into his new-found mine; but amongst those 
whom he did admit were Raphael and his assistant, Giovanni 
da Udine. The admiration of these two artists was so greatly 
excited by what they saw that they accorded to it the sincerest 
flattery, that of imitation, and Giovanni, struck by the stucco 
work, the like of which he had never before seen, set to work 
and strove to reproduce it. His struggles to revive the old 
composition were after many experiments crowned by success, 
for whether by intuition or by reading, or by the survival of 
tradition, he at last hit upon the composition given by 
Vitruvius—white lime mixed with marble dust—and an- 
nounced that he had rediscovered 7/7 vero stucco antico. 
Raphael was so pleased with this result that he placed the 
ornamental details of the décoration of the Loggie of the 
Vatican in Giovanni’s care, the Loggie being the first work the 
Cardinal commissioned him to execute after his own election to 
the Papal chair under the title of Leo X. in 1513. 

Not that working in stucco was then unknown. It seems 
to have been practised at all times when art was cared for; but 
the secret of the old white stucco duro had been lost, and 
stucco was therefore relegated to less important sculpturesque 
works. As such it had long been used by the artists of 
Florence. Donatello, who lived between 1383 and 1466, prac- 
tised it frequently, making many experiments in composition, 
using pounded brick and glue with his stucco, achieving a 
result so like terra-cotta (without the risk of firing) that some 
of his stucchi now pass as terra-cottas. There is a group of 
The Entombment over the door of the sacristy of St. Antonio 
of Padua called a terra-cotta, but which, I am informed, is 
really a stucco. It is inlaid with plaques of marble and 
tesserze in mosaic—additions easily pushed into stucco, but not 
so easily fitted into terra-cotta; and it is extremely probable 
that more careful examination would prove many other of his 
so-called terra-cottas to be stucchi. In a knowledged stucco 
are four medallions by him of the evangelists in the sacristy of 
San Lorenzo, in Florence, of which you will find photographs 
on the walls. There is in the South Kensington Museum a 
large plaque of stucco attributed to him of a Virgin and Child, 
but to which I am inclined to give an earlier date and class it 
as a work of the Pisan school quite early in the fifteenth 
century. In the Old Masters Exhibition of 1888 (No. 21) 
we had a fine coloured stucco of the same subject by Dona- 
tello, and many similar ones attributed to him exist in Con- 
tinental collections. There was also there another of 7he Holy 
Family (No. 5), a replica of the marble bas-relief at St. Peters- 
burg, and several other fiftteenth-century stucchi which I dare 
say live in the memory of those of you who care for these 
things.: Most of these were highly coloured, for almost all 
sculptures at that date were so treated; and you will find in the 
South Kensington Museum many which yet retain their 
painted decoration; but alas! more have saffered from the 
hands of the scraper at the time when it was supposed painting 
applied to sculpture was a barbarism and a heresy.* One very 
interesting plaque inthe South Kensington Museum exhibits 


* An _ exceeding useful and learned monograph on ‘‘La Poly- 
chromie dans la Statuaire du Moyen Age et de la Renaissarice,” in 
which these coloured stucchi are referred to, was published by M. 
Louis Courajod, Professor of Sculpture at the Louvre. (Paris, 1388.) 
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the evidence of the lingering of the Gothic feeling. This, a 
relief of the Virgin and Child seated under a canopy and 
surrounded by angels whilst the Eternal Father gives his 
blessing from above. The frame is panelled with tracery 
work of late fourteenth-century character, and it is probably 
earlier than the date 1430 attributed to it; and there are many 
others in the Museum which I advise the student to carefully 
study. One of these dassi-ri/zevi, with its coloured and gilded 
decoration, I am enabled to show you here this evening. It is 
a cast from a marble, probably by Rossellini, and is of the 
most tender and beautiful character. It is true it is not in 
stucco’ but in plaster, but in all other respects is a charming 
representative of this very beautiful phase of plastic art. 

It was evidently a custom of the sculptors of the fifteenth 


century to publish replicas of their works thus decorated, and | 


amongst the stucchi and gessi remaining to us we no doubt 
have records of works in marble now lost. 

Again, it was much used by artists for modelling the first 
studies for works intended to be executed in marble, bronze or 
other materials ; and in South Kensington Museum you will 
find studies in stucco by Della Robbia and Gian. Bologna. 
Benvenuto Cellini tells us that he modelled his celebrated 
* morse,” or cope-clasp, for Pope Clement VII.—an elaborate 
piece of goldsmith’s work—in white stucco on a piece of slate. 
It was “as big as a little trencher.” A figure of the Eternal 
Father occupied the centre, under whose flowing mantle the 
hierarchy of heaven crowded. So you see stucco could be 
worked to the highest degree of finish and on the smallest 
scale. 

These stucchi were all portative decorations, intended 
chiefly as shrines for house altars or private oratories, and are 
allin grey stucco, coloured, or had been coloured, and were 
executed before Giovanni had revived the white stucco duro of 
Classic times. What this grey stucco was composed of we 
learn from a recipe given in the Marciana MS.—the which, as 
giving us both the earlier and later composition, is doubly 
interesting. It is described as having been ‘tried by Master 
Jacopo di Monte S. Savino, the sculptor,” thus :—‘‘ Admirable 
stucco for making and modelling figures and for colouring them, 
and it resists water.” 

“ Take of finely- powdered travertino Ib v, and if you would 
have it finer and more deiicate, take fine marble instead of 
travertino, and lb ii of slaked lime mix them together with 
water, and stir and beat them together like a fine paste, and 
execute what you please with it, either by forming it with your 
hands, or in moulds, and dry it in the shade. And if you wish 
to colour it white, when the work is dry enough to be tolerably 
firm, but not quite dry, grind white lead with water, in the same 
way as colours are ground, and flour of sifted lime, and apply it 
with a pencil, and it will be very white, and effectually resist 
water. And if you wish to colour it with other colours, let» the 
work be perfectly dry, and then colour it; but these colours 
will not resist the water like the white, because they do not 
incorporate so well with the materia! of which the work is com- 
posed. If, then, you wish the colours to resist water, apply on 
the above-mentioned composition (which is to be used in the 
manner described), and paint it with oil colours. You may also 
colour the stucco with colours ground up dry, but these will not 
be so bright as if they were applied afterwards.”—Mrs. Merti- 
field, ‘* Ancient Art of Painting,” vol. ii., p. 638. 

It must not be supposed that these plaques were always of 
relizious subjects, as we have many records of mythological and 
domestic scenes, and portraits modelled in relief; but the 
greater care and veneration shown to the former was not always 
bestowed upon these. Their allusions passed away, the per- 
soniges forgotten, and they became neglected and destroyed.* 
Nor were reliefs alone done in stucco. There is in the South 
Kensington Museum (7,628) a portrait bust to the hips, 
modelled entirely in the round; and Alfonso Lombardi, who 
made many portrait medallions—amongst others, that of the 
Emperor Charles V. (modelled from the life, whilst Titian 
painted his portrait at Bologna)—also executed a large group in 
the round of the Death of the Virgin (1559), at mistura e at 
stucco molto forte, still existing in the church of Sta Maria 
della Vita, at Bologna, which so won the admiration of Michel 
Ange'o, that he exclaimed, “Si questa terra diventano marmore,, 
guai alle statue antiche.” There is also, by him, a large group 
of Hercules and Hydra, modelled in the round, in the Palazzo 
Publico of the same city. Many other stucco statues of his 
exist, for notwithstanding that he wrought ably both in marble 
and in bronze, he seemed to prefer the more rapid result attained’ 
by stucco, and as says Vasari, “ esercito Parte pili per piacere e 
per una certa vanagloria.” 

All these were executed in the grey stucco, and were in al? 


* There is in the South Kensington Museum an interesting male- 


head, placed in shell:formed disc, evidently taken from a east after 
death ; the female ccmpanion head is in the Louvre, and an engraving 
of it, together with much interesting information on these mortuary 
stucchi, will be found in M, Lo.‘'s Couraiod’s *‘ Sculpture Funéraire.”” 
(Paris, 1822.) 
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probability coloured; or at least whitened, as Sansovino pre- 
scribes. There was also.an architectonic employment of this 
grey stucco, used for external work. Torregiano did some at 
the Torre del Borgia, just before he broke Michel Angelo’s nose, 
and fled to England; but Bramante (1444-1514) is described 
by Vasari as being the inventor of this application, using ‘‘ una 
mistura de calce” for his friezes and foliage; and we know from 
designs still existing that the house he built in 1513 for his- 
nephew Raphael de Urbino was decorated with garlands and 
medallions of stucco work in high relief, then considered “ una 
cosa molto bello ed invenzione nuovo,” so that may serve as an 
available date for its external use. Raphael’s house stood in 
the way of the great colonnade infront of St. Peter’s at Rome, 
and was for this reason pulled down in 1616. Indeed, the 
enormous amount of decorative work which had to be done at 
the commencement of the sixteenth century demanded some 
speedy means of execution, and the revival of stucco was the 
consequence; but the great impetus given to stucco by 
Giovanni’s rediscovery of the hard white stucco (‘stucco 
duro” as it was thenceforth called), 2nd its use in the Vatican 
was really the commencement of the new history of this re- 
invented art for internal decoration. ‘The Loggie formed its 
cradle, Leo. X and Raphael were its sponsors. With this dis- 
tinguished introduction into the art-world it had an easy career 
marked out for it, and its course was smooth as it waslong. All 
the artists engaged at the Vatican looked kindly upon it. 
Giovanni da Udine worked from 1514 to 1519 at the Vatican 
‘as Raphael’s superintendent of stucco moulding and arabesque 
painting, or, as it was then called, grotesque painting, having 
had its revival from those exhumations from the underground 
grotte of which Ihave before spoken. These, the facade of 
the Palazzo dell Aquilia, the Farnesina, and all the other deco- 
rative works where Raphael as architect was engaged, occupied 
him until the death of his master on April 5, 1520. A glimpse 
of what Giovanni’s work at the Loggia of the Vatican was will 
be caught from the engravings of Volpato, from which two 
groups of pilasters hang on the wall. These are in groups of 
three, the centre one being painted, whilst the two lateral ones 
are filled with stucco duro medallions in relief; some very 
hurriedly and surreptitiously taken casts of these latter exist in 
the South Kensington Museum, useful only as a matter of scale, 
but do not show the beauty and delicacy of the work. In one 
of these groups shown on the wall, the painted panel is by 
Giovanni da Udine; so painting and stucco work are both his. 
In the other, the painting is by Pierino del Vaga. Of these 
groups of pilasters there are no less than twenty-six, containing 
about five hundred different stucchi painted as camei, or 
relieved with gilding, and as the vaultings which unite these are 
often embellished with similar reliefs, frequently on a much 
larger scale, some idea of the magnitude of Giovanni’s work in 
this first attempt to revive the lost art may be formed. The 
designs for these were in some instances taken from the old 
examples in the Golden House of Nero, sometimes from 
Raphael’s own work, as witness the expulsion of Adam and 
Eve in the engraving shown, but generally from designs by 
Giovanni da Udine. 

On the death of Raphael in 1520, Giulio Romano, to whom, 
with Penni; he bequeathed his post as chief decorator and 
architect, carried out the works the great master had begun, 
and amongst them was the Loggia della Vigna, now called the 
Villa Madama, designed by Raphael for Cardinal Giulio di 
Medici, who was a cousin of Leo X, and who afterwards 
became Pope Clement VII. in 1523. With touching fidelity 
Giovanni stuck to his work, and allied himself with Giulio 
Romano to carry it out. I cannot do better than refer you to 
the model of it now in the South Kensington Museum, where 
you will see, admirably reproduced on a small scale by Cav. 
Mariani, the beautiful stucco work of Giovanni at the Villa. 
He missed, however, the gentle manners of his first master and 
friend, and though he remained loyal to his task, there does 
not seem to have been any great accord between Giulio and 
himself, for on the death of Leo X, Giulio Romano having 
finished the Constantine pictures in the Vatican, left Rome 
and went to Mantua, where I shall have to leave him fora 
time. 

By the time Giovanni had his work finished came the 
troubles which ended in the sack of Rome by the French in 
1527, when all the artists gathered there were dispersed. 
Giovanni then went to Florence, where he wrought in stucco 
for Cosimo di Medici. Thence to Venice, where, in 1539, he 
was at work for one of the Grimani, a family which had given 
him his first lift in life, and afterwards we find him doing stucco 
work in his native country of Udine, adorning with his art the 
chapel of Madonna del Monte, near Civitale. Ultimately, under 
the papacy of Pius IV., he, solitary, unknown, and in the guise 
of a pilgrim, returned-to Rome, where he was discovered by 
Georgio Vasari, who brought him to the feet of the Pope. 
Pius 1V. received him graciously, settled a pension of 300 
scudi upon him, employing him on the third or upper Loggia of 
the Vatican, and in repairing the damage done during the 


return to Rome to his first work on the second Loggia. He 
died in 1561, and was buried in the Pantheon, hard by the 
tomb of his master, Rapbael, whom he.had so faithfully served 
and so fondly loved. Thus lived and died Giovanni da Udine, 
the first reviver of the art of working in stucco duro. : 

An art so easily applied, patronised by Popes, and lauded 
and practised by the foremost artists of the day, naturally 
became immensely popular; hardly a new building in Rome 
lacked it ; and it was gradually making its way outside it, when 
came the sack of Rome and the consequent dispersion of the 
Papal Court and its artists. These latter, seeking refuge else- 
where, carried the art of working in stucco with them. Pierino 
del. Vaga (1500-47), who had risen from the lowest step of | 
the ladder of life to become one of Raphael’s esteemed assistants, 
and who, whilst one of the foremost painters of that brilliant 
company the master gathered round him, was also, says Vasari, 
“negli stucchi non solo paragone gli antichi ma tutti gli artefic? 
moderni,” fled to Genoa, where his reputation was so great that 
the Prince Doria lodged him in a palace, and he was soon 
engaged in working in stucco on friezes and ceilings, and raising 
up a school of stuccatore in the city of palaces, until the restora- 
tion of Clement VII. The school remained and prospered ; 
but he again returned to Rome, and there again, in the Sala 
Regia and other rooms in the Vatican, worked both in painting 
and in stucco, Many other of the artists dispersed by the sack 
of Rome returned, like Pierino, and in a short time no building 
was deemed completed until the stucco worker had imparted his 
finishing touches to it. I must not pursue its course, but 
content myself with giving you an illustration of one of the 
ceilings to the staircase of the Palazzo Mattei (di Giove), 
executed by Giulio Mazzoni, from the designs of Carlo Maderno, 
in 1615. Many other palaces in Rome are built and decorated 
by them, and the Mazzoni family boast a long line of eminent 
stuccatort. 

Jacopo Sansovino, who was equally distinguished both as an 
architect and as a sculptor, fled to Venice, where he fostered 
the new art, ultimately raising there a school (which even yet 
exists),* strengthened by his pupil, Alessandro Vittorio (1525- 
1608), a versatile and prolific sculptor and decorative artist, to 
whom nothing artistic came amiss, albeit that he is accused by 
a modern writer} as “having spent many years of his life, 
which he should have devoted to severe study, in modelling 
ornaments for public and piivate buildings in stucco.” What 
those ornaments were you will see in the photographs of the 
Scala dOro and the Camera de Quattro Porte in the ducal 
palace, and the Palazzo d’Albrizzi, and in many of his other 
works, in marble as well as in stucco, which earned for him the 
tile of the Michel Angelo of Venice. A portion of his work at 
the Albrizzi I can show you enlarged, and you will find on the 
walls others illustrating his somewhat fantastic power, as also 
his more restrained efforts in the Ducal palace. 

Vittorio’s style is too exuberant and not always commend- 
able, but his power as a modeller and-his skill as a stucco 
worker is beyond all praise, demonstrating the great capabili- 
ties of this valuable material. Florence, to which, as I have 
said, Giovanni da Udine carried the ait, and where Vasari 
fostered it, found in stucco the new spring of an old cultivation, 
and in the ceilings of the Pitti, where much wondrous work was 
done, to a portion of which I now draw your attenticn. (This 
and the other ceilings of which you will find illustrations in the 
photographs were done about 1530, but I do not know the 
names of the artists.) In the Cortile of the Paiazzo Vecchio 
you will see somewhat of the crop the new-sown seed produced: 
This picturesque bit of sixteenth century work is notable as 
showing how well stucco will stand, even in situations exposed 
to rough usage, for this enlarged detail of one of the piers will 
prove to you how little abrasion it exhibits after more than 300 
years of usage. You will find on the walls photographs of all 
the other piers, which are in equally good condition. The 
names of the s¢uccatore who did them are recorded; they are 
Pietro Paulo Minocci, da Forli, Lionardo Ricciarelli, da Volterra 
(of whom we shall hear again), Sebastiano Tadda, da Fiesoli, 
and Leonardo Marignolli, da Ferrara. In this last city there is, 
in the apsis of the cathedral, a fine frieze. In Parma also much 
stucco exists ; and, in short, every city in Italy strove in rivalry 
to foster the new art of the s/uccafore. Giulio Romano, urged 
by Count Baldassare Castligione, accepted the invitation of 
Frederic Gonzaga, the Duke of Mantua, ana went there in 
1524, as I have already said, to construct and decorate witb 
painting and stucco that glorious assemblage of the Palazao. 
del T, the Ducal palace, the Giardino Pensile, and a house for 
himself, in all of which stucco played a prominent part. 


* Cay. M. Guggenheim, who has had much stucco work done in the 
Palazzo Papadopoli, and elsewhere, sends me the formula for the 
stucco duro still used in Venice. It is old stone-lime, slacked for three 
years at least, mixed with Carrara marble dust, ground as fine as flour, 
into the consistency of paste. This, of course, is for the finishing coat, 
the rough modelling being executed with a coarser material. 


t C..C. Perkins, ‘‘ Moulage en Platre chez les Anciens,” (Paris, 


troublous days that had passed between his flight from and ! 1869.) 
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It is with Mantua that much of the interest of those who 
live on this side of the Alps rests, for thence it came to us in 
this wise. Giulio Romano’s work there was in full operation 
before the sack of Rome took place, and he gathered all the 
stucco workers he required from the provinces, the capital yet 
having need of them. Amongst these recruits was Francesco 
Primaticcio. Primaticcio was a native of Bologna, of good 
family, and brought up to be a merchant, but art won him from 
commerce, and this led him to enrol himself under the banner 
of Giulio Romano, so he went to Mantua immediately after 
Romano’s arrival, where for six years he wrought under him 
with much diligence, achieving great repute, both as a colourist 
and modeller in stucco; so that he, above all the other young 
men, “fu tenuto de’ migliori e quegli che meglio designasse e 
colorisse de tutte” (Vasari), and his wonderful friezes in the 
Camerone Grande, full of figures of Roman soldiers, represent- 
ing the triumphs of Sigismund, wou for him the especial 
praise of his master, and the esteem of the duke. Thus it 
‘came about that when Francis I.—whose personal tastes and 
political aspirations leaned towards Italy, and who was then 
building Fontainebleau—like all magnates desiring. the new 
cnode, wrote to Gonzaga, asking him for ‘un giovane il quale 
sapessa lavorare di pittura e di stucco,” Primaticcio was sent to 
him in 1531 with cordial recommendations. Il Rosso, an 
Italian painter of some note, and some other Italian artists, 
had preceded him the year before, but Primaticcio soon became 
the leader and chief superintendent of the works there, and, 
says Vasari, “did the first stucci ever executed in France, and 
also the first frescoes.” This is perhaps not absolutely the fact, 
for the Gros Horologe at Rouen has architectural accessories 
executed in this material about 1529, and the Manoir of Y ville- 
sur-Seine has some which, judging by the Gothic character of 
its detail, must be even earlier, indeed an early school of stucco 
workers seems to have been well established in the valley of the 
Seine before Primaticcio’s advent. Chimneypieces in stucco 
of very considerable richness are found in the neighbourhood 
of Toulouse, and in many other parts of France, but 
Primaticcio was the first to produce works of high artistic 
value, and his friezes which still exist at Fontainebleau will 
demonstrate to you how noble these were, but, alas ! his best 
work was destroyed in 1738 to make way for some paltry 
additions. Some views of these friezes you will see in the 
photographs. You will see by this enlargement on the screen 
that the stucco work of the gallery of Francis I. forms noble 
.cartouches for the painting and frescoes, and will illustrate how 
available for the decoration of public buildings stucco work can 
be made. He worked at Fontainebleau through the reigns of 
Francis I., Henry II, Francis II. and Charles IX, dying in 
aris in 1570. This long range of forty years’ work and its 
varying styleis fairly shown by what yet remains to us there, ard 
its influence on the work of Jean Goujon, Pilon and the French 
school of sculpture of the middle sixteenth-century is prominently 
manifest. This is pre-eminently marked in that large group, 
«where the long graceful figures, with their palpitating flesh, 
exhibit that sorbidesza so facile cf attainment in stucco, and 
so difficult of attainment by other processes. The third illus- 
tration of Primaticcio’s work illustrates his latest phase, show- 
ing how receptive he was of the artistic movement of the time 
He never crystallised but was ever fluent, and an examination of 
the other photographs will prove to you his power and genius 
as a stucco worker. Primaticcio’s work was not, however, 
confined to Fontainebleau ;: the Chateau de Meudon for Cardinal 
die Lorrain and other noble buildings in France were filled 
with it, (To be continued.) 


Watural Colour in External Architecture. 
Srr,—A gleam of sunshine now and then gives us promise 
of the glories of colour which nature is holding in reserve for 
our enjoyment at no distant date, when we shall see that to the 
beautiful form of her works she never fails to add this charming 


and perfecting finish. Inspired by these glories our young 
architects—the Pugins, Cockerells and Barrys of the future— 
must often wonder when they walk abroad whether their 
glorious art will ever regain the perfection she once attained 
and held for centuries—when no such thing as a monotonous 
building was seen (except, indeed, those of the merest utili- 
tarian class), but even in these northern climes the Auvergnese 
artist with his colour sense was busy with those permanent 
‘crystallised materials of his country which neither the freezing 
temperature nor the storms of wind and rain of centuries 
in that mountain land have been able to destroy. For three 
centuries every church there had its band or spandrel or arch of 
two, three or more colours. At Bergamo, Como and other cities 
in nortnern Italy, often deluged by the storms nursed in the 
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adjacent Swiss mountains, external architecture was held to be 
imperfect without colours—permanent natural colours—forming 
part of the architectural design. In the mild climates of 
Greece and Egypt buildings constructed with the most splendid 
marbles and porphyries were not considered complete without 
the added grace of colour decoration. In Persia and India and 
China there are edifices still existing which are simply masses 
of the most harmonious colouring. Yet in England our archi- 
tects design their exteriors as if they hated colour. What little 
secondary colour does appear is there, not of their free-will, but 
because they can’t help it. They are compelled, if they build - 
at all, to use stone and bricks and slates, and if these have some 
approach to colour, why, they can’t help it. But-we may pre- 
sume that they would if they could, and that any building of 
theirs should be, well, what we see them—as near as may be - 
colourless. 
' Now, can this be right, when nature, with all her glory of 
colour, is admittedly the very foundation of art? 

For my own part, I can only account for the extraordinary 
timidity of English architects in the use of colour in external 


architecture to the still abiding influence of the grave and _ 


solemn Puritans, who, in their hatred of the distinguishing 
marks of the Royalist—gaiety and bright colour—gave us their 
black and white domestic buildings, the eyesores and plague 
spots in every landscape or picture in which they appear. 

On reading your interesting account of the building of the 
Birmingham Town Hall—a Corinthian ‘temple in form—I 
thought what a pity it is that the splendid material of the 
columns should be quite unappreciated and probably unknown 
by the present generation for want of the not very costly labour 
of a few boys with burnishing sticks, emery and putty-powder. 
The splendour that would result would be a new sensation for 
the art-loving folk of that great industrial centre of the Mid- 
lands, and 1 dare to predict for him more honour from posterity 
than for all his hard work in politics if Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
“one of its M-P’s—would give this everlasting and ever- 
visible thing of beauty—eight lovely columns—to his fellow- 
townsmen. 

For want of this burnishing the dull grey columns might be 
of the most ordinary stone, whereas they are really of brecciated 
serpentinous marble, the beautiful natural colouring of which 
may be described as dark green running into leek green, 
irregularly blended with a little purple, shading into reddish, 
and the whole relieved with veins of white (calc-spar).—Yours 
truly, Ty. 


GENERAL. 


The Wednesbury Art Gallery, which is on the eve of 
completion, will not be opened before October, so that no 
injury can come to pictures by the walls not being perfectly dry. 

Seventeen Student Candidates for professional Associate- 
ship passed at the professional examinations, 1891, of the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, besides twenty-nine non-student candidates. 
Twenty-two candidates passed the Fellowship examination. 

Mr. EB. W. Farebrother, architect, has just died, through 
the results of an attack of influenza, at Grimsby, where he had 
an extensive practice. Several of his works have appeared in 
The Architect. Mr. Farebrother, who was still a young man, 
had just completed plans for the new Welholm School and the 
Grimsby Workhouse.  _ ; 

The Plans prepared by Messrs. Dempster & Heaton for 
the new Lozells branch of the Birmingham General Dispensary 
in Burbury Street and Guthrie Street have been selected by the 
committee. 

whe “Stafford Advertiser” says that out of a number of 
applicants, Mr. S. Carrodus, now headmaster of Cirencester 
School of Art and teacher of architectural design and 
mechanical drawing at the Royal Agricultural College there, 
has been appointed headmaster at the School of Art in con- 
nection with Burton Institute, 

An Appeal has been issued fox funds for the reseating and 
renovation of Goldenhill Church, Kidsgrove. The church, the 
committee state, was built fifty years ago, and now greatly 
needs restoration. It is proposed to reseat the church with 
comfortable open seats of pitch-pine, and to build a new vestry 
at the north-west corner of the church. : 

A Pavilion, designed by Messrs. Darbyshire & Smith, of 
Manchester, is to be erected on Rhy! Pier. The hall, which is 
to accommodate about 2,000 persons, will be lighted with 
electric light. j 

Mr. A. Crawford Bryce has offered to erect a public 
fountain in Ren‘rew in memory of his late uncle, formerly Pro- 
vost of Renfrew. 

The Salford Corporation have decided to withdraw their 
offer to lend the Manchester Ship Canal Company the sum of 
1,000,002/., on the ground that the pecuniary assistance required 
is provided for by the Manchester Corporation Bill. ~ 

The Corporation of the City of London have sent one 
hundred guineas towards the Building Fund of the Army Guilds 
Home for the Orphan Daughters of Soldiers. 
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THE prices given at the sale of the BotcKow Collection 
on Saturday will not surprise the initiated, but in one case 
it could hardly be said there was value received for the sum 
expended. Werefer to the Sign Painter, by M. MEISSONIER, 
which wes sold for 4,650 guineas. It was not one of the 
artist’s best works, and neither subject nor colour was 
attractive. TurNER’s Walton Bridges was far better worth 
7,100 guineas. Forty years ago Hocartu’s Roast Beef of 
‘Old England \ooked as fresh asa modern painting, but time 
has since operated on it disadvantageously. However, even 
in its present state it was worth 2,450 guineas. MULLER’s 
Chess Players is another over costly picture at 3,050 guineas, 
although there is no denying its vigorous colouring. The 
price given for TRoyon’s Coast Scene, 4,700 guineas, will 
make some French collectors rejoice. Considering how 
liberally money was being expended at CuRISTIE’s, it might 
be expected that M. GEROmE’s Carfet Seller would sell for 
more than 650 guineas. RopBeErts’s view of the interior of 
St. Peter’s, Rome, which is the finest representation of the 
building, realised 1,400 guineas, and STANFIELD’s Bay of 
Vapiles, which was a favourite with the artist, did not go 
beyond 1,000 guineas. JOHN LINNELL’s //7//side Farm was 
worth 2,000 guineas, but EasTLaKe’s Gaston de Fotx ought 
to have reached a higher sum than 475 guineas. The day’s 
sale amounted to 69,380/., but it may be doubted whether 
a higher sum was not paid by Mr. Botcxow for the col- 
lection. 


ANOTHER case which may be taken as a warning by 
owners of property nas been decided by Mr. Justice Smiru. 
The plaintiff owned ground in Castleford, and he sent in 
to the Local Board plans of a street of twenty houses which 
the proposed upon a country lane. The plans were not 
approved because the street was not shown as having a 
width of 42 feet. The plaintiff went on with his building, 
and having disregarded a notice sent to him the officers of 
the Board entered cn the property and demolished as much 
of the work as was not in accordance with the by-laws. By 
recent legislation an Englishman’s house is not. always his 
castle, but the owner thought his rights were invaded and 
brought an action against the Board. ‘The case was tried 
at Leeds, and the point relied on was that the road on 
which the houses;abutted. was a country lane and not a 
street; therefore the Local Board had no claim to interfere. 
The special jury considered;the Jane was a street under the 
Public Health Act.. Mr. Justice SmirH upheld the finding 
of the jury. An appeal, however, is pending, but the 
plaintiff will be wise if he does not go on piling costs on 
himself, ; 


Tue scheme for the erection of a rival to the Eiffel 
Tower in London is making some progress. The directors 
have purchased the Wembley Park Estate, containing about 
280 acres, for 33,0007. It is proposed to allocate 121 acres 
for the tower purposes, to reserve 119 acres for general 
building operations, roads will take about 9 acres, railway 
station 11 acres, and the Metropolitan Railway Company 
have purchased 20 acres. The estate can be reached by 
train from Baker Street in a quarter of an hour, and a rsail- 
way station has been erected. The grounds are being laid out 
under the direction of Mr. H. E. Mitner. Sir BENJAMIN 
Baker has been appointed engineer, and with him Mr. 
Autan D. Stewart is associated. Their duty will be in 
the first place to take all the good points out of the pre- 
miated designs and prepare one that will be more suitable. 
It was intended to secure the services of M. EirreEt, but 
he declined the office, as he was afraid if he accepted it his 
countrymen might doubt his loyalty. The new tower is 
likely to be constructed of steel in order to economise 
weight, Until the plans are got out it is impossible to make 
an estimate of the cost, but Sir E. W. WarTkKIN considers 
300,000/, ought to cover everything. The Eiffel Tower, 
complete with lifts, cost 280,000/, but much was done on 
credit, and therefore at high prices. The foundations of 
the English tower will cost 5,000/., and for fencing, draining, 
formation of a lake, from 15,000/, to 20,000/, will have to 


be paid. As regards’ the title for the tower, the directors 
wish to say that ‘on no account will they allow the tower 
to be called after any of their names.. When the work is 
fully advanced they have no doubt the shareholders_will 
unanimously petition the noblest lady in the world, whose 
reign has blessed the Empire, on this subject.” 


THE meetings of the Architectural Section of the Inter- 
national Congress of Hygiene and Demography will be held 
in Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, August 11, 12, 13 and 14.” Abstracts 
of all papers to be read in the section must be furnished to 
Mr. Ernest TuRNER, honorary secretary, not later than 
June 15, and the full text of the papers before June 3o. 
Abstracts of papers should not exceed 500 words and should 
be type-written, to insure accuracy in printing and transla- 
tion. Papers and abstracts may be written and speeches 
in the meetings delivered in French, German or English. 
No paper will be received which has been previously pub- 
lished or communicated to any other society. A limit of 
fifteen minutes will be fixed for a paper or speech introduc- 
ing a subject, and a limit of ten minutes for all subsequent 
speeches or papers on the same subject. The special sub- 
jects set down are:—r1. Laying out and extension of towns, 
including the control of the construction of buildings and 
the reservation of open spaces. 2. Planning and construc- 
tion of dwelling-houses, especially common lodging-houses, 
workmen’s dwellings and residential flats. 3. Hospitals for 
infectious diseases. 4. Construction and arrangements of 
asylums, 5. Sanitation of theatres and public halls. 


Tue authorities in towns’and counties are puzzled about 
the distribution of the money available for technical instruc- 
tion out of the customs and excise duties, and strange pro- 
posals are heard. After reading some of them the civic 
father in Canterbury, who recommended that the money 
should be laid out in teaching people how to cobble their 
shoes, appears to be a wise man. It will be a shame if the 
money is allowed to dribble on fantastic objects. In 
Lancashire there was about 88,o00/, available at the end of 
March. The share for Liverpool was 15.5492, and a 
similar sum may be anticipated yearly, The special com- 
mittee appointed to consider the subject have adopted the 
following mode of distributing the money :—“ That (1) there 
be transferred to the credit of the Library, Museum and Arts 
Committee asum of 8,215/. 155. 10d.; (2) there be trans- 
ferred to the credit of the Library, Museum and Arts 
Committee the remainder of the sum to be received in 
respect of the year ending March 31, 1891, of which amount 
not exceeding 2,500/. shall be applied in the purchase of 
books, models, casts and other things of a scientific or 
technical nature, for the library, museum, gallery of casts 
and district libraries, and that the balance of the said sum 
shall be distributed by them among such of the institutions 
in the city affording technical or manual instruction as the 
committee may select, to be spent in the purchase of 
appliances or in such other way as the committee may 
decide; and (3) that the Council should refrain from deal- 
ing with the remainder of the fund until the sub-committee 
have had an opportunity of further considering the question 
of its future disposal.” By the arrangement there will be 
always something of a permanent nature to be seen, and at 
the same time a helping hand will be held out to struggling 
technical classes. ns 


Ir is not surprising if a good many citizens of Paris 
were apprehensive of the consequence of the meetings of 
labour organisations on Sunday. They know what the 
“ Manuel de l’Anarchiste ” says about the impending fate of 
the French capital. ‘When Paris is ours,” it says, “we 
shall destroy, break and reverse all things. Nothing that 
remains from the past will be respected, all the structures 
that can serve as a rallying for any sort of authority shall 
be overthrown.” Instructions are given in precise lan- 
guage about the most effectual way of accomplishing the 
destruction of all the works of man, and it is explained how 
different explosives are to be employed, according _to 
circumstances. The Zourgeois of Paris may be. told that 
the believers in such doctrines are few in numbers, but a 
sad experience has taught him’ that ‘wild theori®*"are like 
infectious diseases, and may quickly spread th-ough many 


quartiers, For the present, however, the city is secure. .* 
B 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE Chancellor of the Exchequer, when discoursing 
as a fin de sitcle Philistine at the Academy banquet 
on Saturday, was unable to point to any special instance of 
expenditure by the Government on art during the year, and 
a glance at the walls of the Architectural Room suggests 
that we live in a time when the Treasury does not suffer by 
outlay on public buildings. Indeed, Mr. GoscHEn would 
not condescend to pay architecture the compliment of 
recognising it as an art that was represented in the Academy. 
As the self-constituted representative of ‘‘a colourless, 
humdrum, prosaic generation,” he assumed that art con- 
sisted in the laying on of bright colours, and he apologised 
to the painters because in English everyday life there was 
not enough opportunities to suggest gorgeous conceptions 
for pictures. Nor was the Chancellor alone in ignoring 
architecture. Some of the other distinguished post-prandial 
speakers did admit. that sculpture was an art, but not one 
amongst them had the courage to refer to the greatest, 
oldest, noblest and most important of the arts. 
One of the first characteristics of the Architectural 
Room which would strike a foreigner is that the most im- 
portant works are little more than corporate, parochial, or 
congregational commissions. There is an absence of 
Government buildings, but on the other hand there is 
enough to be seen which will suggest that local authorities 
are better inspired, and that commercial companies in 
England believe in the advantages of having premises that 
in appearance, at least, will be equal in importance to 
public offices. S 

The most important examples of the municipal buildings 
are the Victoria Courts, Birmingham, of which a side-view 
is sent by Messrs. Wepp & BELL, and the accepted design by 
Mr. Mountrorp for the Sheffield Municipal Buildings, 
represented on two drawings. The former will suggest the 
thoroughness of the architects’ work, but we are afraid 
many will be disappointed with the Sheffield design, unless, 
as we hope is likely, the executed work will appear to have 
more vigour than the drawing suggests. The town-hall of 
Cleckheaton, by Messrs. Mawson & Hupson, is shown on 
too small a drawing. The architects have produced a very 
effective building without imposing a burthen on the in- 
habitants. The Oswestry Municipal Buildings, by Mr. T. E. 
Pryckg, is a model in its way. It is thoroughly compact, 
and yet there is sufficient variety within a very limited area. 
The design for the Parliament House, Bucharest, by Mr. 
Kocu, is Classic treated in an academic manner. There are 
also designs for municipal buildings by Mr. H. T. Hare, Mr. 
F, H. Tuttocu and Mr. S. R. J. Smiru. The Renaissance 
Pavilion, by Mr. ERNEST RUntz, forms part of the design 
for the London Municipal Buildings which appeared in 
this journal, and by itself suggests the skill with which the 
whole work was realised. Mr. PautL WaTERHOUSE’S 
Memorial Fountain takes the form of an Ionic coluran sur- 
mounted by a lion. 

If Renaissance, more or less liberally adapted, is ac- 
cepted as the style for buildings where men do congregate 
for secular purposes, Gothic still prevails for ecclesiastical 
work. In the design for Whitefield’s Chapel Mr. BRYDON 
has used Classic forms, and the view of the interior suggests 
the advantage of the selection. Mr. Aston Wepsg adapts 


Renaissance in the French Protestant Church and Parson- 


age, Soho Square, with splendid success. ‘This work is one 
of some in a different style which serve a dual purpose. 
We have, for instance, the Mission Church and Hall for 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by Mr. R. J. Lovett; 
the Chapel Hall and Schoolroom by Mr. F. W. Troup, 
which, although far less ornate than the Soho work, would 
have an advantage in their simplicity. Several years have 
elapsed since we published the designs for Mountain 
Churches, the result of a competition got up by the Bishop 
of CARLISLE, in which Messrs. PALEY & AUSTIN were re- 
markably successful. Mr. G. D. Morris, in his AZountain 
Church, adopts a different type. The tower is kept low 
and the building is broken up on plan, as if to produce 
effect by deep shadows when observed from a distance. Mr. 
JAcKsoN has only one design for church work this year, and 
for another building in eastern Europe. This is the Cam- 
panile for the Cathedral of Zara, Dalmatia, which corre- 
sponds with one of the types illustrated in the author’s 


-gest storeys. 


for education. 


volumes on the district. The tower stands four square, round- 
arched openings being displayed throughout, with a pyramidal 
top. A similar structure could. often be well used in 
England, for it seems well adapted for construction in 
brick. 

The Welsh Church, Briton Ferry, by Messrs. SEDDON 
& CaRTER, is a small plain building, with a low tower. 
They also show a drawing of the restored SZ ary, Chep- 
stow’, but the building is not one which could be turned to 
much account. The /nterior of St. Alban’s, Streatham Park, 
is most remarkable for the well-designed roof. S¢. Oswala’s, 
Small Heath, Birmingham, by Mr. W. H. Bipiakg, is an 
admirable building, with tower and spire, and it need hardly 
be stated that the drawing is among the best in the room. 
Mr. Brooxs’s SS. Peter and Paul, Chariton, differs from 
modern plans (although there are ancient precedents for the 
arrangement) by introducing windows in front as if to sug- 
There is a tower at side, and the composition 
shows no lack of vigour. St. Luke’s, Kilburn, is, we suppose, 
one of those churches for which the money was limited. 
Mr, J. T. Lee had therefore to dispense witha tower and 
to avoid much height. When the difficulties are considered, 
the result is satisfactory. For S?. Michael’s, Smethwick, and 
St. Mary’s, Newbury, Mr. A, E. STREET has adopted a 
severe style. The drawing that is likely to afford most 
interest is the Pulpit in the English Church at Rome, which 
might have been produced in the early days of Christianity. 
Mr. J. O. Scott has a drawing of the tower and spire of Sf 
Mary’s, Stoke Newington, and, as commonly happens in such 
cases, the church appears dwarfed. Mr. R. BLoMFIELD 
has boldly treated the small S42 Antonien Kappelle, Berne ; 
the lower part especially seems as if intended to resist 
storms. Messrs. KEMPSON & Fow.er’s S¢. John’s, Cardiff, 
is a good Perpendicular building, with a West of England 
tower, and the group is arranged to suggest disposition 
from an outside view. Messrs. PaLey & Austin’s churches 
at Waterloo and St. Helen’s are equal to any of their later 
works, There is a good example of the modern Congrega- 
tional church built on Gothic lines in Mr. J. BRooKE’s 
building at Ashton-under-Lyne. Mr. BeLtcHer has only 
one drawing this year, the remarkable design for a church on 
the Regent’s Canal, which seems to make the place recall 
Venice. The Christ Church, Waterloo, by Messrs. 
Birkett & LANGHAM, will be a rival to the new parish 
church mentioned above. Messrs. Gotpix’s St Michael's, 
Stonebridge, is in, red brick, with lancet windows. The 
church at Colston Bassett, by Mr. A. W. BREWELL, looks 
as if the spire was more important than the building. 

As supplemental to church work we may mention a 
few drawings. Mr. G. C. Horsiey has arranged the organ 
case for All Saints, Compton Leek, so as to allow very 
elaborate carving to flank the sides. The arrangement will 
obviate the stiffness which seemed to be inseparable from 
organs, and which is not got over by colouring the pipes. 
In another drawing the painted decorations of the chancel 
are represented, the lower part having panels with ornament 
in soft colours, figures being introduced above. Mr. A. H 
Sk1pwoRTH has designed stalls for St. Alban’s, Teddington, 
in which very careful detail is to be observed. The reredoS 
for a church at Leckhampton, by Mr. H. A. PROTHEROy 
merits attention, as the figures are introduced in a way that 
suggests more than an amateur’s knowledge. The font and 
canopy in the church of St. Peter Mancroft, restored by 
Mr. BAGGALLAY, is one of the most elaborately-executed 
works of its kind in this country. 

This year there is no remarkable display of buildings 
Mr. A. J. Boiron has a design for the 
South- West Polytechnic Institute, showing a building of three 
storeys, in which good use is made of pilasters.. Mr. 
Caroz’s Scuola Hanbury, at Latte, is more Italian in 
character than many modern works by Italian artists. Sv. 
Cuthbert’s College, Worksop, by Messrs. CARPENTER & 
IncELOw, is a red brick building, with stepped gables 
rather monastic in style. The drawing of the Zower of the 
University Buildings, Glasgow, by Mr. J. O. Scort, hardly 
does justice to the original, for tower and the whole block 
are an ornament to Glasgow. The Library for a Country 
Town, by Mr. WooLuaRD, is an unpretending building, but 
a little more variety would have improved it. The Library, 
Howard Street, of which Mr. J. DuNN is architect, is a 
lofty red brick building, corresponding in style with some 
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other important works in the neighbourhood. It is to be 
regretted that the. library is not placed in a_ wider 
street. The Bishopsgate Schools for Girls, by Messrs. 
CLARKE & Son, are in two blocks, and appear to be well- 
proportioned and quiet in treatment. The Board Schools, 
Plough Road, by Mr. T. J. BaiLey, are neither better nor 
worse than many others in London. It is remarkable that, 
however sound may be the brickwork, most of these build- 
ings have an unsubstantial, flimsy appearance, and it is no 
evonder people exaggerate the defects. The design for the 
Ayr Library, by Messrs. Morris & HuNTER, shows a 
Renaissance building with an exceedingly massive entrance- 
porch. There was courage shown in sending in the design 
for the proposed Polytechnic at Battersea, by Messrs. Morris 
& Der Bornvitte, for. workmen students would -hardly 
patronise a building that was wanting in towers above the 
roofs, columns and other ornamental elements. It might 
be supposed that a sort of educational factory was being 
set up, whereas a polytechnic, if vague, sounds grandly. 
But it would often be an advantage if so straightforward an 
arrangement of a school with long ranges of similar 
windows were adopted. The restored hall of Lincoln 
College, which shows what Mr. T. G. Jackson has done, 
suggests how much used to be provided for the comfort of 
scholars. This hall, with its fine roof, forms a commodious 
library. The dining-hall of Uppingham School, by the 
same architect, rivals the older work in excellence. The 
Sketches at Mansfield College, Oxford, and Mew College, 
Oxford, enable students to judge the detail.of Mr. Basi 
CHAMPNEY’s work. The former contains beautiful woodwork 
in stalls, pulpit, &c. .Mr. Brypon’s Polytechnic Institute, 
Chelsea, appears to be inspired by some of the buildings 
ascribed to WREN, 

Three of the designs for the Parkwood Convalescent 
flome are to be found ‘in the room.’ Mr. T’ANsoN treats 
the home as a group of houses differing in character, but 
without any dominant part. Messrs. Woop & AINSLIE 
show still more variety among the houses, and introduce a 
tower. Mr. Epis arranges his buildings on a curve, and as 
he is not afraid of repetition, there is more of metre and 
therefore more repose in his design than in. the others. 
Judging from the exterior, it would be much more 
economical in construction. It is well to be enabled to 
have a comparison of the three drawings, for the subject is 
important. The Homes for Ladies, Hove, by Mr. T. G. 
Larson, is an excellent group, the terrace aspect being 
removed by the projection of the house at end of line. 
The Convent of St. Vincent Ferrer, Watford, by Mr. A. 
Youns, is in eighteenth-century style. The group of cot- 
tages, stables and buildings at C/ipsham Fall, also by Mr. 
YouNG, is more suggestive of conventual property, and is 
in much earlier style. Grey Friars, Chilworth, forms a 
group of monastic buildings, all of which are kept low, 
including the church. The Centenary Hail of the Royal 
Masonic Institution, by Mr. F. G. Kwicut, is of a Per- 
pendicular type, the roof being arranged in three bays. 
There is a gallery along the sides. ~ 

Mr. MircHe.u’s C/ubroom, Clapton, has a squat tower 
at one end that looks like a degenerate survival of those 
“ castellated” forms which once brought Gothic into dis- 
repute. A design for the Victoria Institute, Worcester, by 
Messrs. Moore & WHITE, is well arranged, and affords 
adequate window space. ‘There is a small tower. The 
People’s Palace for East London, by Mr. EK. R. Rosson, 
shows a costly compilation of parts. . The style is supposed 
to be Neo-Grec. Ifthe palace be compared with Mr. SpiERs’s 
Study for a Gallery of Sculpture, the advantage of the 
direct examination of ancient forms and -of competency to 
rightly imitate them will be apparent. It is character- 
istic of our time that the superior design should be still in 
the paper stage. 

When bankers are found departing from the mean offices 
which are still to be seen in many a country town, it is plain 
that architecture pays. Such a building as Mr. CoLicurt 
has designed for the branch of the City Bank on Ludgate 
Hill would be considered not long since as the sign of an 
unsafe speculation. Yet it is secure and ornamental. Mr. 
WATERHOUSE'S interior of the ational Provincial Bank of 
England in Manchester, with its rows of faience covered 
columns and graceful arching, is but one of the signs of the 
competition among Lancashire bankers to captivate the 


public by handsome premises. Mr. W. Ovwen’s view of the 
new bank at Wigan discloses that an o!d-fashioned firm like 
Parr’s Banking Company have to abandon old-fashioned 
ways. Even a small place like Caterham must have its new 
bank (Mr. STENNING’s) with gables filled with ornament. 
Distant Hong Kong is to have a grand edifice, with 
Corinthian columns and a dome designed by Messrs. 
TuRNER & PALMER for one of the banks. _ There is also a 
design of a substantial building with stepped gables, Bank- 
ing Premises for a Country Town, by Mr. A. C. BREDIN. 
From Messrs. GopparpD, Pacer & GoppaRD we have a 
drawing of the Alliance Assurance Company’s offices at 
Leicester, a Renaissance building satisfactorily lighted. 

In a modern architectural exhibition we must expect to 
see the house preponderating, for when EMERSON says it is 
not in senates or courts or chambers of commerce the true 
character and hope of the time are to be studied, but in the 
dwelling-house, he was thinking of the English race. This 
year there are a great many residences, large and small, but 
as yet there are no signs of a new mode. As in the other 
divisions, it is convenient to follow the order of the catalogue. 
The first which is seen is therefore S¢. Stephen's Vicarage, 
Guernsey, by Mr. J. E. TRoLtore, which looks well as seen 
above the trees, the high chimney forming a sort of land- 
mark. The houses in Palace Court, Bayswater, have a bay 
window that is segmental on plan, with a rounded roof to 
correspond. This feature is an improvement on the 
ordinary form. A band of sculpture is introduced with 
advantage. The architects, Messrs. MacLaren, Dunn & 
Watson, also show Wew Offices, Fenchurch Street, a quiet 
but dignified building in which dark grey and creamy stone 
are used to give contrast. The Croft, Stanstead Montfichet, 
by Mr. Caro, is shown by three views, and is thoroughly 
English in character. In the Courtyard, Claridge’'s Hotel, 
Mr. Carr has been able to introduce an amount of variety 
which is not often seen in foreign examples. Only one of 
Mr. E. Newron’s houses is found in the room, viz. West- 
wood, Bickley, which is a characteristic example, uniting 
breadth with picturesque features. Messrs. ERNEST GEORGE 
& Peto, by showing an elevation of 40 Berkeley Square, are 
enabled to express more detail than is possible with their 
excellent perspectives. In the Drawing-room, Poles, Herts, 
the ceiling is arched with good ornament in plaster, and the 
walls are panelled. There is much ornamentation also 
about the Dining-room, 47 Berkeley Square. Mr. R. A. 
Briccs, who has six drawings of houses on the walls, 
gives a Classic character to 4 Bungalow by using 
Tuscan columns to form a long colonnade on the 
ground floor, the balcony being a sort of adaptation of 
the entablature. The arrangement is ingenious without 
being far-fetched. The two halls of other bungalows 
are arranged to suit the taste of admirers of Gothic who 
possess some ancient armour. Another bungalow in 
Surrey shows much open timberwork in the balconies, 
and has a festive appearance. The Howse at Hampstead 
is of large size, the angles being well emphasised by quoins. 
Mr. Briccs also sends views of houses at Eastbourne and 
Wembley. Mr. F. L. Pearson makes his début with an 
elevation of 26 Wigmore Street and 86 Wimpole Street, 
which is a creditable work from the skill shown in com- 
bining shops and residences while preserving architectural 
effect. The Great Hall, Rhinefield, Hampshire, by Messrs. 
RoMAINE-WALKER & TANNER, is a showy work, and 
suggests a time when Renaissance forms began to encroach 
on Gothic. Mr. T. M. Locxwoop, in Mew Premises, 
Chester, has worked in the spirit of the old architects of 
the district rather than imitated them. There is a passage 
suggestive of the “ Rows,” but a counterpart to it is not to 
be found in Chester, and the liberal employment of ashlar 
is also a change. It is possible to be too imitative even in 
Chester, and we are pleased to see so vigorous an effort, 
which is more complimentary to the ancient builders than 
mechanical reproductions of their buildings or mixtures of 
parts. Messrs. GorpDoN & Brown’s Louse ai Hampstead 
is planned so as to produce effective grouping. They have 
also added to Bourne Hall a pleasing tower and other 
features. Mr. T. H. Watson’s Zutrance Gates to the Villa 
Aurelia, Rome, have not the defects seen in most works of 
the kind belonging to the Georgian era, and recall some of 
the ironwork at Nancy. Whittington Hall, as restored by 
Mr. M. H. Hotpine, forms a great country-house or, 
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‘rather, group of houses.” Mr. LUTYEN’S houses are well 
adapted to the Farnham district, and the half-timbered house 
representedinthe Academy, with the capacious chimney at one 
end, will bea pleasing object in the landscape. _ Mr. WILSON 
had no easy task in the additions to Grove House, Harro- 
gate, and the advantage certainly lies with the modern 
work. .The proposed country‘house, Cheshire, by Mr. E. 
HopcKINson, is depicted on a masterly water-colour draw- 
ing. ~Red brick and stone are used in the walls. As the 
architect’s‘aim is to suggest the proportion used in many 
houses in the district,’there are two carved gables. The 
residence has the width and massiveness that may be called 
local, and the entrance suggests hospitality. Mr. EMERSON’S 
houses at Queen’s Gate are superior to a good many in the 
neighbourhood, and are not likely to suffer by a change of 
fashion.. The houses in Hans Place, by Mr. O. Car- 
MICHAEL, will not clash with the general type of the district. 
Messrs. SPALDING’ & Cross have a picturesque building, 
the Hampstead Liberal Club. Mr. R. BLOMFIELD imparts 
an appearance of mass to Brooklands, Weybridge, which 
would pass fora work of Wren’s, In the Szliard-room, 
Brooklands, he shows a fine arched recess at one end which 
is balanced by the fireplace. The room suggests its purpose, 
which is rarely the case. i“ 

Several drawings which may be considered as relating 
to works of decoration are to be seen. Mr. SYDNEY VACHER’S 
study of Venetian patterns is revealed in ‘his sumptuous 
Wall Decoration, which nobody but a millionaire could 
dream of commissioning. The curves seem rather stiff, but 
freer lines might take away from the gravity of the design. 
Mr. A. O. Hemminc has arranged a “ Tree of JESSE” with 
judgment, in order to fill a wall near an arched door ofa 
chapel at Folkestone. As there was more width than 
height there is a departure from ordinary Medizval pre- 
cedents, as well as in making the “tree” serve as no more 
than a connecting medium, like the link-lines in a pedigree, 
instead of being a copy from nature. In Mr. W. F. Ran- 
paLl’s Ball Room it is impossible to separate decoration 
from architecture. All the arts combine to form a whole 
that has the true spirit of Italian art. Mr. WESTLAKE’s 
practised hand is seen in two designs, Zhe Crucifixion and 
The Nativity, which are reverently treated. The former, 
which is in colour, suggests the difference between 
decorative and ordinary painting. Mr. J. A. STENHOUSE, 
in his Design for a Staircase, shows all parts in colour, and 
they lead to an organ on landing as a sort of goal. . In the 
Design for a Hall the parts’ seem to be on a smaller scale, 
but are no less effective. - The two are capital, and suggest 
the advantages of a complete treatment instead of detached 
patches of decoration. Mr. H. W. Bat ey’s drawings 
used to be among the best of their class. His Scheme for 
Decoration in Coloured Gesso denotes no less dexterity in 
plastic work. , The suggestion has been evidently derived 
from the sea and colour ; lines and figures are emblematic, 
and the whole would form a delightful decoration. The 
upper part of Mr. H. G. Litey’s Dining-room Decoration 
appears rather stiff, as the lines form geometrical rectilineal 
figures. The Drawing-room Decoration, by Mr. W. HENS- 
MAN, is shown by a drawing that would make an inferior 
design attractive. The intention is, we suppose, to impart to 
the large room the softness of old tapestry panels, and in 
the drawing at least it has been successful. In the Design 
for an Altar-piece Mr. T, Cow.isHaw takes The Annuncia- 
tion for a subject. 

There are fewer drawings of old work than were 
seen in some of the preceding exhibitions. Although 
we consider the whole of the wall-space should be 
filled with modern work, yet few would object to allowing 
an exception to the general rule in favour of drawings like 
those of Mosaics from Daphne, Athens, and The Archaic 
Lonic Capitals from the Athenian Acropolis, by Mr. SCHULTZ. 
The old churches in Athens merit more attention from the 
archeologist than they have received, and some of them 
contain inscriptions which might modify Western ideas 
about theology. In the figures of David and Zephaniah, 
which Mr. Scuu.tz has so elaborately drawn, we have 
evidence that in the twelfth century all the Byzantine 
mosaicists had not lost their vigour. While we can see 
signs of tradition in the posing and arrangement, it is also 
plain that the artists were not hampered by formulas. The 
lonic capital will not bear out the theory that volutes 
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were suggested by the curves formed by the rolling up 
of stiff altar-cloths. Mr. A. M. Gipzon, of Glasgow, has a 
delicate drawing in pencil of the Palais de Justice, Rouen, 
in which he wisely does not conceal the detail under a 
mass of shadow. Miss E. Knicut has succeeded in sug- 
gesting some of the fine colour of the Fairford windows, in 
her drawing of part of the west window. Mr. H. WiLson 
has selected three difficult subjects, viz. Zhe Vest Front of 
St. Wulfran, Abbeville, The West Doorway and Worth 
Porch of Chartres Cathedral, and has rendered them 
worthily. Mr. MircHELL shows a small sketch of the upper 
part of the Steeple of St. Michael's, Coventry, and for his 
drawing of Peterborough Cathedral he has selected a point 
of view which enables him to introduce careful shadowing. 
The drawing of Layer Marney Towers is a model of 
measured work and of compact arrangement. Mr. Mat- 
Lows’s drawings are always well deserving of study, especially 
by novices, for he suggests how effective a drawing can be 
made without covering every inch with lines closely placed. 
This year (besides the drawings of new work to which ‘his 
name is attached) he sends views of Zhe Provost's House, 
Poitiers, West Front, Poitiers, and the Cloisters, Arles, 
which are better deserving of the notice of amateurs than 
many water-colour drawings. There are also the following 
drawings in the room :— Zower of St. Jean, Maesiricht, Mr. 
Gass; Priests Throne, Canterbury, Mr. A. D, SMITH ; 
Carved Boss, Southwell, and Jew’s House, Lincoln, Mr. A. H. 
Powe. ; Remains of Mosaic Figure, Daphne, Mr. S. H. 
BarnsLEy; Doorway, Cordova, and Painted Ceiling, Siena, 
and Lxntrance to Capella Real, Mr. F. W. B&DFORD ; 
Mosaics in St. Mark’s, Venice, Mr. A. C. BLOMFIELD; Fed 
Drawing-room, Aston Hall, Mr. A. E, HEwitrT, 

Mr. AltcHison has a large drawing entitled Zhe National 
Gallery with Restoration of Wilkinss supposed Original 
Design. Some further explanation of the drawing ought to 
be introduced in the «catalogue, for it was difficult to make 
WILKINS assume responsibility for any design.~ When his 
project was brought forward an illustration trom the model 
was published in one of the periodicals of the time, but the 
architect repudiated it. We cannot see much advantage 
from Mr. AircHison’s labours. It is impossible by 
any drawing to gain fame for the designer of the National 
Gallery. » WILKINs’s contemporaries derided the building, 
and at a time when there is more knowledge about archi- 
tectural.composition its defects cannot be condoned. Mr. 
ArtcHison’s fine drawing of the mosaic from San Vitale, 
Ravenna, can be contemplated with more satisfaction and 
profit. ae 
From the living we must pass to the last efforts of a hand 
that has vanished.° The six designs by the late J. Du 
SEDDING are as characteristic of his work as if they were 
specially selected for a memorial. The Schoo/s at Knowle 
represent only a part of the court with a crucifix raised in 
the middle, but, from what is given, it is easy to infer the 
character of the remainder. S¢. Lucy’s Home, Gloucester, 
and the Al/mshouses, Beckenham, are evidence oi his skill in, 
treating cottage buildings. The Chancel Screen, St. Mary’s, 
Stamford, is a sample of his power in dealing with works of 
the class, while the towers of the churches at Ealing and 
Bournemouth prove him to be no less masterly in designing 
masonry. A glance at Mr. PinKer’s bust in the lecture- 
room will suggest to strangers what kind of man was J. D. 
SEDDING, and, on seeing so much apparent vigour, they will 
understand the consternation of his friends and admirers 
when they heard of his premature death, May it be long 
before such another artist is called away without accom- 
plishing his mission. é 


THE STORY OF A PICTURE. 


* Monday Mr. Justice Mathew tried an action brought by 
Baron von Knoop against Messrs. Moss & Jameson, 
auctioneers, of Chancery Lane, for detinue of an oil- painting 
by Mr. Caton Woodville, entitled Ze Last Ride of the Eniperor 
Frederick William. It appears that at the end of 1888 the 
plaintiff commissioned Mr. Caton Woodville to paint him a 
picture of the Emperor Frederick William riding in the 
Jubilee procession. The price was to be I50 guineas, In 
March 1889 the picture was completed and sent to the Royal 
Academy, where, however, it was not accepted. It was then 
sent to the studio of a Mr. Kerrand afterwards returned to Mr., 
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Woodville’s Fulham studio, as the plaintiff wished the back- 
ground of the picture to be changed from a scene in Berlin to 
one in London. These alterations Mr. Woodville agreed to do, 
and the plaintiff heard nothing more of his picture until the 
beginning of January 1890, when his solicitor heard from Mrs. 
Woodville that the picture had been seized under a distress for 
rent at Mr. Woodville’s house, Tite Street, Chelsea, where there 
was another studio. He communicated with the defendants, 
who had made the. distress and were. to conduct the 
sale, claiming the picture, but the answer was that they 
could do nothing in the matter beyond letting him know 
when the sale was to be held and sending him a catalogue. 
The sale took place on January 10, and was announced to 
begin at 12, but not until 3.30 P.M. did the plaintiff’s 
solicitor, Mr. Parton, receive the catalogue by post. He 
at once drove off to the auction-rooms, where he, however, 
found that the picture had been sold to a Mr. Irving for 8/. 
He at once complained to Mr. Jameson, who replied that the 
catalogue had been posted on the morning of the 9th, and that 
he could do nothing in the matter, as Mr. Irving was entitled 
to remove the picture when he wished. Some suggestion was 
made as to repurchasing from Mr. Irving, but that came to 
nothing, as he stood out for a large price. Action was then 
brought, and Irving was made a defendant, and gave an under- 
taking not to part with the picture; but early this year he went 
to America, where he has since died, it not now being known 
what has become of the picture. Evidence having been given 
in support of plaintiff’s case, for the defence witnesses were 
called who proved that at the time when the picture was seized 
it was hanging up in the drawing-room at Mr. Woodville’s, 
there having been no studio at Tite Street since March 1889, 
as what had been the studio had been turned into a drawing- 
room, and was used as such by Mrs. Woodville while Mr. Caton 
Woodville was abroad. »It was proved, further, that the cata- 
logue was posted on the 9th, although from the post-mark it did 
not appear to have been “cleared” until midday on the soth, 
and evidence was also given that the sale was conducted in a 
perfectly 40nd fide and businesslike manner, all possible care 
being taken to obtain good prices. It appeared that there had 
been numerous complaints as to letters having been delayed 
through sticking in the box at the Chancery Lane Post-office, 
and that was suggested as the cause of the delay. . 

Mr. Dunham, for the defendants, argued that the picture, 
being on demised premises, was liable to distress, as no 
privilege had been made out. An artist did not exercise a 
public trade within the meaning of the rule in Clarke v. Millwall 
Docks (L.R. 17 Q.B.D. 494). Even if he did the privilege 
would only extend to his business premises (Lyons v. Elliott, 
L.R. 1Q B.D. 210), and would, therefore, only extend to the 
Fulham studio and not to the Tite Street premises. As to the 
sale not being ond fide and that the best price was not obtained, 
there was no evidence whatever to support those suggestions. 

Mr. Kemp, Q.C., for plaintiff, submitted that it was imma- 
terial that the privilege was not claimed at the time so long as 
the fact remains that it was an unfinished picture, inasmuch as 
it had to be touched up or altered. The plaintiff had not 
waived any of his rights by not explaining the nature of his 
claim to the defendants, or by intimating to them that he wished 
to buy in the picture at the sale rather than lose it. The 
picture was not sold for the best price, as no special means 
were taken to show the public that it was a valuable work. 

Mr. Justice Mathew: Nor were the defendants told what 
it had cost. Ifthe plaintiff wanted to buy it in cheap, I can 
quite understand that, however. . ; 

Mr. Kemp, QC.: An auctioneer is a valuer, and should 
have known that a picture by a well-known artist should not be 
lumped into a sale like a cheap oleograph. Lastly, as to the 
bond fides of the defendants, it was very remarkable that the 
catalogue should have remained twenty-four hours in the letter- 
box, and that a man like Irving, about whom nothing was 
known, should have become the purchaser of a 1I50-guinea 
picture for 87. * 

Mr. Justice Mathew, in giving judgment, said :—Most of 
the facts in this case are admitted up to a certain point, so I 
need not again refer to them. I am satisfied, however, that 
after March 1889, Mr. Caton Woodville did no work at either 
the Fulham or Tite Street studios. How the picture came to 
be removed to Tite Street is not quite clear, but it was done, no 
doubt, with a view to its safe custody. This was, however, 
rather unfortunate, as three quarters’ rent being due at Tite 
Street a distress was put in and everything on the premises 
seized, including the picture, which was found hanging up in 
the drawing-room occupied by. Mrs. Woodville. " Under these 
circumstances, the plaintiff himself being abroad, his solicitor, 
who no doubt did not know much about the history of the 
picture, had to do the best he could. He therefore applied to 
the defendants to give up the picture, but they declined, adding, 
however, that if the other goods would satisfy the landlord’s 
claim the picture would not be sold, and that in any event they 
would sell it last, They promised, further, to send a catalogue 
and let him know when the sale would take place. The cata- 
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logue did not, in fact, arrive until 3.30. P.M. on the day of the 


sale, and no doubt that fact at first created a suspicion in the 
mind of plaintiff's solicitor. ‘1 am, however, satisfied that the 
catalogue was posted on the previous day, and that it did not 
arrive in due course through some irregularity on the part of 
the Post Office. The defendants are, therefore, in no way to 
blame in that matter. Mr. Parton, however, was still more sus- 
picious when he found that Irving had bought the picture for 8/,, 
and that he at once wanted a large sum to induce himto resell the 
picture. The plaintiff’s suggestion being that Irving was not 
a bond-fide purchaser, I do not find a tittle of evidence which 
would support such a charge. Further, it is said that the 
defendants would know the value of the picture, and should not 
have let it go for so small a sum as 8/. But it is well known 
that at such sales prices run very low, and it is not unimportant 
that another bidder only thought it worth his while to bid 
7J. 10s. I am therefore clearly of opinion that there is no» 
ground for saying that the sale was not properly conducted, ° 
and that the best price was not obtained. Lastly, as to the 
point of law, it is said that this picture was privileged, having 
been sent to be worked up, and that it came within the rule in 
the well-known case of Simpson v. Hartopp (1 Smith’s Leading 
Cases, 8th ed. 450), which has been followed in other cases. I 
am, however, not by any means -clear that Tite Street was a 
privileged place, though Fulham might have been, for there is 
no evidence whatever of any work having been done at Tite 
Street. I am,°however, ‘clear that an artist is no more a 
“ public trader” within the meaning of the rule than barristers,’ 
poets or dramatists. No materials are supplied to him, as he: 
supplies his own’.canvas, colours and genius. I have come to:' 
the conclusion that the defendants. cannot be treated as having 
sold ‘a priviléged article, and that they had no notice that any 
privilege was claimed—in fact, the plaintiff wanted to buy it in 
at the sale. My judgment must be for the defendants, with 
costs. 
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BIRMINGHAM ART GALLERY. 


6 ce annual-report of the Museum and Art Gallery Com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Corporation states that the 
total number of visitors to the Art Gallery throughout the-- 
year was 704,601, making a total since the opening—from 
December 1, 1885 to December 31, 1890—4 432,919. The~ 
average daily attendance, excluding Sunday, is 1,996, and 
including Sunday, 1,943 The average Sunday attendance is 
1,606. The special exhibition of works by David Cox, con- 
sisting of nearly five hundred oil-paintings, water-colour 
drawings and sketches, &c., filling the Long Gallery andthe 
Wedgwood Room, was opened on November 3, 1890, and was 
closed at the end of the year. The exhibition proved to be - 
attractive in the highest degree, visitors travelling from all « 
parts of England to see it. During the short time it was-- 
opened it was visited by 117,400 persons. Catalogues, with - 
notes and illustrations, were issued at 6d, and Is, of which» 
over 1,6:0 were sold; and a special large paper copy was -. 
issued, with extra illustrations and descriptive notes of each pic-. - 
ture. Of this catalogue the whole edition of 390 was immediately 
sold. With very few exceptiony all owners of important works 
by Cox lent their treasures, nc...» Mr. James Orrock, R.L., 
Mr. Holbrook Gaskell, the Betts family and Mrs. Enoch 
Harvey.. During. the past year, apart from the special cata-- 
logues prepared for the David Cox exhibition, other catalogues 
have been issued at one penny and twopence. A special 
industrial catalogue has been prepared, consisting of sixty-two » 
pages, which commands a ready sale. Several photographs of’ 
new acquisitions have been taken during 1890, and these and 
others are still in demand. The total number of photographs: 
sold during the year was 1,199, and the total! number of cata- 
logues 6,931. The committee report that they have increased” 
the salary of the keeper of the Museum and Art Gallery (Mr. 
Whitworth Wallis) from 4oo/. to 4507. per annum, dating from - 
January 1, 1891, in consideration of the specially valuable ser- 
vices rendered by him tothe Museum, particularly in the purchases . 
effected by him, and in the formation of special collections of 
works of art. With reference to the School of Art, the com- 
mittee report that the system of free admission of pupils from . 
the elementary schools of the city to the branch schools of the 
Municipal School of Art continues to work satisfactorily ; and 
the committee are glad to record an increase in the number of © 
those who have been presented for admission examination and 
who are now attending the branch schools. ~ The work of the 
visiting inspectors, appointed at the request of the School’ 
Board, has also been continued, with great advantage to the 
children under instruction and with high appreciation by the: 
masters of the Board schools and also of the committee.. The 
statistics of attendance show that in the winter term, 1890-91, 
the number of students on the books was 2,456, of whom 750° 
were at the central school and 249 at the school for jewellers in 
The South Kensington examination results: 
show that of 1,078 candidates at the third-grade examinations 
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17 passed as excellent and 432 obtained passes in the first and 
second class. In the second-grade examinations, out of 1,626 
candidates 106 passed as excellent, 160 in the first class and 
772 in the second class. The Museum and School of Art 
Committee’s estimate for the year 1891-92 shows—payments, 
13,1382. 155. and receipts, 5,189/. 6s. 4a. 


THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE. 


O time has been lost in taking steps to carry out the 
provisions of the constitution of the Imperial Institute, 
published in the Gazette of April 28. One of the most im- 
portant provisions of that constitution is the appointment of 
the governing body of the Institute. The variety of interests 
to be represented, says the Zzmes, renders the task of selection 
one of great delicacy and responsibility. It is difficult to see 
that those responsible for the selection could have made a 
more satisfactory choice, or could have given more careful 
consideration to the proportional representation of each colony 
and each interest. Of course, the constitution of the governing 
body was not finally determined without consultation with those 
immediately interested. The various colonies have now been 
communicated with, many of them by telegraph, with a view to 
their selection of suitable men to represent their interests on 
the governing body. In the course of a few weeks this body 
will be complete, and steps can then be taken to carry out the 
further provisions of the constitution of the Institute. Mean- 
time, the eighteen members to be nominated by the Queen and 
the Prince of Wales have been appointed, and their names 
ought to satisfy all concerned. 

The following are the twelve governors appointed by Her 
Majesty, in accordance with the constitution:—The Duke of 
Fife, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Earl of Rosebery, Lord 
Herschel], Lord Carrington, Lord Rothschild, Lord Thring, 
Lord Iveagh, Sir Lyon Playfair, Sir Henry James, Sir John 
Strachey, Sir Owen Tudor Burne. 

The Prince of Wales, the president of the Institute, has 
nominated the following gentlemen:—The Right Hon. John 
Morley, the Right Hon. Henry H. Fowler, Mr. Thomas Burt, 
M.P., Mr. Augustus William Gadesden, Mr. John Hollams, 
Mr. William Lidderdale. 

The Institute building at South Kensington is so far ad- 
vanced that the staff have removed from Adam Street, Adelphi, 
and taken up their quarters in the new premises. But it will 
be many months yet before the building is anything like com- 
plete, and before steps can be taken to arrange the various 
departments and begin the actual work of the Institute. In- 
deed, the structure is not yet completely roofed in, and there 
seemed some danger that the mania for strikes might spread to 
the workmen engaged. We are glad to know that this is not 
likely to occur. It must not be thought that Sir Frederick 
Abel], Sir Somers Vine, and the small staff already engaged 
have been idle. Much has already been done to carry out the 
objects of the Institute. Some of the results of the work, we 
have reason to believe, will be made public long before the 
building is opened. 


LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL 
: SOCIETY. 


oR annual general meeting of this Society was held on 
Monday at the Royal Institution, Mr. T. Mellard Reade, 
the retiring president, occupying the chair, The annual report 
of the Council, which was read by the secretary, Mr. H. L. 
Beckwith, showed that the number of members was 120, com- 
pared with 126 last year, there being 47 Fellows, 35 Associates, 
20 students and 18 honorary members, The Council had not 
quite decided as to the best way of holding evening classes to 
assist students with their work for the various examinations of 
the Institute, but they were negotiating with the authorities of 
University College, and hoped before another session to have 
made some satisfactory arrangement. The financial statement 
showed a balance in hand on the general account of 447, and 
on the library account of 9/, Having adcpted the report, the 
meeting elected the following officers :—President, Mr. T. H. 
Harrison ; vice-presidents, Messrs. A Culshaw and H. Hartley ; 
treasurer, Mr. J. Dod; secretary, Mr. H. L. Beckwith ; and 
Council, Messrs. T. Cook, A. Culshaw, G. E. Grayson, J. M. 
Hay, H. Hartley, W. Parslow, T. M. Reade, J. A. Berrington 
and H.W Keef. Subsequently Mr. Reade delivered his closing 
presidential address, on the subject of ‘“*Art of Structure,” in 
the course of which he contended that structure shall come first 
and beauty second. Beauty in architecture, he maintained, 
should be the outgrowth of the structure, and such it could 
never be if the artistic side were to be considered separately 
from the structure, He greatly feared that the cry of architec- 
ture being an art and therefore independent of the ordinary 
rules of reasoning was a backward step. A vote of thanks was 
afterwards accorded to the retiring President for his address. 
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TESSERZ. 


Lord Burlington as an Architect. 


Boe GTON, aiming after Palladio and yet captivated 

by Jones, stands distinguished from both, mingling as he 
does a little from the richness of the latter with the more grave 
simplicity of the former. ‘Tamer in his conceptions, the eleva- 
tion displays nothing of that intricacy of parts or of changing 
features, resolved and blended into one harmonious whole, as 
in Jones: his unity is the whole, whilst his parts are fewer. No 
studied appropriation of ornament compels the eye to any par- 
ticular part, no lofty feature rises to dignify. The feeling of the 
artist is never led astray into any redundancy—all is depressed, 
though carefully disposed. It cannot be said that he is grand, 
for that excellence is destroyed by uniformity ; nor can it be 
said that he is mean, for his variety, though scanty, is made up 
of parts as much as of detail. He has his partialities, however, 
and loves the colonnade, through the openings of which he 
permits you to see his statues. Of statues, however, as of 
columns, he-is very sparing, and seldom exhibits the former 
prominently except on the second storey. Sufficiently alive to 
the sentiment of Palladio, he never wearies but always carries 
you pleased to the wings of the facade; but, with here and there 
the introduction of a balustrade, the relief of a figure, or a 
special window at the wings, he is content. As an architect we 
must admire him more for his care than for his ingenuity, more 
for his adherence to the existing rules of harmony than for that 
poetic sentiment, that brilliancy of idea, ever indulging though 
ever beautiful, displaying features ever new and yet ever sub- 
ordinate. Turning now to the Italian, let us mark his excel- 
lences, which, being imitated by Burlington, when seen, will 
show how far he identified himself with the genius of his master. 
To say nothing of the talent which could change the features 
of his country’s art, by investing it with charms both new and 
various, we might regard him merely as the vigorous restorer 
of ancient beauty. But, uniting the most suspicious care with 
the deepest enthusiasm, this master of combinations, this genius 
of distribution, swelled the proportions and increased the 
grandeur of design by a system original and true. Friendly to 
the pedant whilst studying at Rome, but superior to the pedant 
in his conceits and imaginings, Palladio allowed the same 
principles of rigid adjustment that guided the ancient in his 
proportions to assist him in his. But the contrast appears in 
the increased and enlarged conceptions of the latter as compared 
with the condensed beauties of the former—different to Bur- 
lington, who seldom starts into anything grand or deals in 
gradations of feature. If the ancient has unity, expression or 
variety, so has Palladio, If the one has a subordination of 
parts, so has the other ; the difference is in the extent. That 
correct sentiment which assisted the depressed model of anti- 
quity aided the giant structure of the Middle Ages, whilst a 
harmony of relation belongs to the mansions of Palladio no less 
than to the temples of Rome. Burlington appears but faintly 
to realise these ideas of relative beauty; there is no grand 
feature to which others are subsidiary. In Palladio’s front the 
giant superficies displays degrees of importance amidst its many 
subservient members, and it is not until the more considerable 
images have been scanned that the lesser contrivances are seen. 
The resemblance in style between Burlington and Palladio is in” 
the smaller auxiliaries only, where the variety is uniform, like 
rhymes in poetry, alternately, and where variety has its variety, 
“like the stanza.” 


Early American Meeting-houses, 


The settlement of New England was the result of a deep ~ 
sentiment, with which the hearts of the pilgrim fathers were 
filled, the stern spirit of Puritanism. This displayed itself in 
every possible form, but in none more strikingly than in the_ 
architecture. Houses of worship, which they disdained to call 
churches, were erected almost before the first rude dwellings 
were completed, and the style of architecture, if, indeed, it 
deserves the appellation, arrived at its perfection in less than a 
century after the first settlement of the country. The simplest 
form of the meeting-house is much like that of a large barn, ~ 
with gable ends. There are doors on three sides, each one 
having a small porch, or square tower, rising as high as the 
eaves of the building, to contain a flight of stairs conducting to 
the gallery. No cornice or ornament of any sort graces the 
exterior ; but the uniformity of the sides and extremities of the 
building is broken by the unaccountable number of windows 
with which our ancestors saw fit to adorn the sacred edifice, 
We speak within bounds when we say that the number of 
windows in an old-fashioned meeting-house of 70 feet by 50 feet 
is never less than forty. Around three sides of the interior runs 
a gallery, supported upon columns of an unknown order. The 
ceiling is plastered; but the huge rafters, which project from 
the walls about 6 feet below the eaves, and help to support the 
roof, are not concealed. On the fourth side, and directly 
opposite the middle of the long gallery, stands the pulpit, upon 
which the whole magnificence of architecture that the age could 
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boast of was lavished. The fluted pilasters, with their wondrous 
capitals, the heavy balustrade of the staircase, the graceful 
elevation of the desk, the superb bow window, in whose 
presence the other lesser lights seem to withdraw and hide their 
diminished forms, and, more than all, the majestic sounding- 
board, which canopied the whole, heavy with mouldings, and 
rising in the centre into a boss most marvellously sculptured ; 
all these formed an assemblage of magnificent objects, which 
seemed to mock at the puritanical simplicity of the remaining 
parts of the edifice. If the ambition of the builders was lofty 
enough for a steeple, one of the gable porches was made to rise 
considerably above the ridge-pole. Upon this was erected the 
belfry, a structure which strongly resembles the top of an urn, 
standing upon six or eight legs. From the belfry a slender spire 
shoots up, terminated with a gilt vane. There was, however, 
another form of the steepled meeting-house, which, we believe, 
is of earlier date than the one last described. This sort of 
edifice, of which very few now remain, is square; the four sides 
of the roof meet in a point over the centre of the building, and 
from this point springs the steeple, consisting of a belfry and 
spire. We must not forget one remarkable contrivance in those 
early churches, the arrangement of the pew seats. These were 
made with hinges, so that in prayer-time they might be raised 
up and allow the occupants to lean against the back of the 
pew : at the close of the prayer they were slammed down with 
a noise like the broadside of a frigate, and served as a warning 
to all the backsliders in the village who were remiss in their 
attendance at meeting. 


Old Brighton. 


In 1690 it was ordered by justices at Lewes that, in conse- 
quence of the increase of poor-rates, by inroads of the sea, &c, 
the following parishes in the neighbourhood, “ which had no 
poor of their own,” should contribute to the relief of Brighton 
yearly, viz. Pacham, Haughton, East Aldrington, Blackington 
and Ovingdean, to the extent of 38/175. 5d. The author of 
“A Tour through Great Britain, 1724,” gives a very melan- 
choly picture of the reverses under which Brighton was then 
languishing. “From this town (Lewes), following still the 
range of the South Downs west, we ride in view of the sea, on 
a fine carpet ground, for about twelve miles, to Bright 
Helmston, commonly called Bredhemston, a pvor fishing town, 
old built, and on the very edge of the s-a. Here again, as I 
mentioned at Folkestone and Dover, the fishermen having large 
barks go away to Yarmouth, on the coast of Norfolk, to the 
fishing fair there, and hire themselves for the season to catch 
herrings for the merchants ; and they tell us that these make 
a very good business of it. The sea is very unkind to this 
town, and has, by its continued encroachmenis, so gained upon 
them that in a little time more they might reasonably expect it 
would eat up the whole town, above one hundred houses having 
been devoured by the water in a few years past ; they are now 
obliged to get a brief granted them to beg money all over 
England to raise banks against the water, the expense of 
which, the brief expressly says, will be eight thousand pounds, 
which, if one were to look on the town, would seem to be more 
than all the houses in it are worth.” A letter from the Rev. 
W. Clarke, rector of Buxted, to Mr. Bowyer, dated July 22, 
1736, is without these dark tidings, and seems to imply that 
the place had emerged from a state of extreme poverty and was 
approaching one of tranquil mediocrity. 


Mental Relations of Art. 


All art has a sensuous element, colour, form, sound—in | 


poetry a dexterous recalling of these together with the profound, 
joyful sensuousness of motion, Each of these may be a 
medium for the ideal. It is partly accident which in any 
individual case makes the born artist poet or painter rather 
than sculptor. But as the mind itself has had an historical 
development, one form of art, by the very limitations of its 
material, may be more adequate than another for the expression 
of any one phase of its experience. Different attitudes of the 
imagination have a native affinity with different types of 
sensuous form, so that they combine easily and entirely. The 
arts may thus be ranged in a series which corresponds to the 
series of developments in the human mind itself.. Architecture, 
which begins in a practical need, can only express by vague 
hint or symbol the spirit or mind of the artist. He closes his 
sadness over him, or wanders in the perplexed intricacies of 
things, or projects his purpose from him clean-cut and sincere, 
or bares himself to the sunlight. But these spiritualities, felt 
rather than seen, can but lurk about architectural form as 
volatile effects to be gathered from it by reflection ; their ex- 
pression is not really sensuous at all. As human form is not 
the subject with which it deals, architecture is the mode in 
which the artistic effort centres when the thoughts of man con- 
cerning himself are still indistinct, when he is still little pre- 
occupied with those harmonies, storms, victeries of the unseen 
intellectual world which, wrought out into the bodily form, 
give it an interest and significance communicable to it alone. 


The art of Egypt, with its supreme architectural effects, is, 
according to Hegel’s beautiful comparison, a Memnon waiting 
for the day, the day of the Greek spirit, the humanistic spirit, 
with its power of speech. Again, painting, music, poetry, with 
their endless powers of complexity, are the special arts of the 
romantic and modern ages. Into these, with the utmost 
attenuation of detail, may be translated every delicacy of 
thought and feeling incidental to a consciousness brooding 
with delight over itself. Through their gradations of shade, 
their exquisite intervals, they project in an external form that 
which is most inward in humour, passion, sentiment. Between 
architecture and the romantic arts of painting, music and 
poetry is sculpture, which, unlike architecture, deals immedi- 
ately with man, while it contrasts with the romantic arts 
because it is not self-analytical. It deals more exclusively than 
any other art with the human form, itself one entire medium of 
spiritual expression, trembling, blushing, melting into dew with 
inward excitement. That spirituality which only lurks about 
architecture as a volatile effect, in sculpture takes up the whole 
given material, and penetrates it with an imaginative motive; 
and at first sight sculpture, with its solidity of form, seems 
more real and full than the faint abstract manner of poetry or 
painting. Still the fact isthe reverse. Discourse and action 
show man as he is more directly than the springing of the 
muscles and the moulding of the flesh; and these poetry 
commands. Painting, by the flushing of colour in the face 
and dilation of light in the eye, and music by its subtle range 
of tones, can refine most delicately upon a single moment of 
passion, unravelling its finest threads. But why should sculp- 
ture thus limit itself to pure form? Because by this limitation 
it becomes a perfect medium of expression for one peculiar 
motive of the imaginative intellect. It therefore renounces all 
those attributes of its material which do not help that motive. 
It has had, indeed, from the beginning an unfixed claim to | 
colour ; but this colour has always been more or less conven- 
tional, with no melting or modulation of tones, never admitting 
more than a very limited realism. It was maintained chiefly as 
a religious tradition. In proportion as sculpture ceased to be 
merely decorative and subordinate to architecture it threw 
itself upon pure form, 


The Tomb of Henry III., Westminster. 


The first regal monument in Westminster Abbey, in point 
of date, and having an effigy on it, is that of the founder of the 
present edifice, Henry III, who died in 1272-73. The tomb 
was erected a few years later by his son and successor, King 
Edward I. The king is represented recumbent, crowned, 
habited in royal costume, with a mantle reaching to the feet. 
The head, with its crown of fleur de zs, rests on two small 
pillows. The long curls of hair fall from under this coronet, 
and the face, which appears small and delicate, and is no doubt 
a portrait, has a beard and moustaches. The action of the 
hands suggests that the figure may originally have held some 
object, probably sceptres, no longer remaining. The feet have 
shoes on them, enriched with a running pattern of diaper gilt. 
As late as 1681 there was a lion against which the feet rested. 
This has disappeared, as well as some architectural decoration 
over the tomb. The material of this extremely interesting 
statue is bronze; and it is said by Walpole, who does not, how- 
ever, mention his authority, that it was considered the first 
example of metal casting in England. Both the statue and the 
table beneath are‘richly gilt, but the hard coating of dirt that has 
been suffered to accumulate over it entirely conceals this decora- 
tion, The latter is diapered with lozenges, each enclosing a 
lion passant gardant ; this design may be plainly distinguished 
near the pillows. There is great dignity in the simple Jose of 
this statue, and the drapery is very gracefully composed. The 
workmanship and materials throughout are remarkable. The 
panels at the sides of the tomb are of polished porphyry, sur- 
rounded by a border or framework of mosaic, with gilding and 
coloured stones. At each corner there are twisted columns, 
similarly enriched with variously coloured marbles, The lower 
portion, or base of the monument, still exhibits the signs of its 
former lavish enrichment, -in its lozenges of green jasper and 
the remains of elaborate ornamental carving. It is said that 
Edward had the precious stones employed in its decoration 
brought from France in 1281, There isa peculiarity in the 
base of this tomb which is worthy of remark. On the south 
side—that within the chapel—there are three sunk compait- 
ments. The centre one has a pediment supported by pilasters, 
with an architrave. The side recesses have trefoil heads. 1: 
is supposed that these recesses were used as ‘“‘ambries” or 
lockers, in which sacred vestments or other objects, and possibly . 
relics, were kept. At the back of each is a cross in mosaic. It 
will be observed that the style of architecture exhibited in this 
work is of a very mixed character, and is highly suggestive 0! 
a foreign origin. It is known that one Pietro Cavalini was 
employed in the execution of this tomb, as well as that of Queen 
Eleanor, and it is not improbable that this may fully account 
for the non-Gothic treatment of the architectural portions of 
the design, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue last report of the Kyrle Society contains the follow- 
ing explanation :—“ Great misapprehension appears to exist 
as to the functions of the Decorative Branch, especially in 
the minds of architects and artists. - The idea has somehow 
gained ground that the branch decorates private dwellings 
gratuitously, and therefore to the detriment of members of 
these professions. How entirely mistaken this notion is will 
be patent to the members of the Society; but mention may 
here be made of it, if only to ask co-operation in correcting 
the error.” Anyone who was acquainted with the work of 
the Society would know that its decorative work is carried 
out as acts of benevolence in places where otherwise the 
leasure derived from art could not be obtained. The 
character of the buildings decorated during the year is 
enough to suggest how little danger to professional interests 
can arise from the operations of the Society, They were 
St, Gabriel’s Home; Hospital for Diseases of the Throat; 
Parish Hall, Globe Road; Girls’ Club, Wandsworth ; St. 
Luke’s Parish Hall, Clerkenwell. Many applications for 
similar work have had to be refused from lack of money. 


Tue death of Prince NapoLEON has caused a vacancy 
in the Académie des Beaux-Arts. Although it may not be 
possible to imitate the late member by erecting a Pompeian 
house in Paris and by presiding over a council of artists 
and amateurs who professed Imperialism, any ordinary 
man could serve art as well as the Prince. As yet it cannot 
be said that many individuals of note are ambitious to be 
seated in the fauteuil in which Prince NAPOLEON occupied. 
There is M. LarrouMEt, who holds the position of Director 
of the Department of Fine Arts. As he is able to make a 
speech about art on the shortest notice, he is likely to be 
elected. One of his rivals is M. LeRoy DE KERANIOU, but 
he errs by excess of fastidiousness. In his announcement 
he says that he has occupied 300,000 hours in endeavouring 
to discover a new expression for art. - If he could point to 
any satisfactory result the time would be considered well 
‘spent, but with all M. Krranrov’s labours art remains 
undefined as ever. Another candidate is M. Bertin, who 
is a poet, writer and sculptor. As he has produced a statue 
of VERCINGETORIX, he ought to win some Republican votes. 
A candidate who has a better chance is M. LAFENESTRE. 
To fill the fauteuil of the late M. Lenoir the choice has 
fallen on M. Duptessis, the head of the Bibliotheque 
“Nationale. 


Raitway Acts have been tacitly accepted as creating a 
sort of despotism in this country, and in consequence the 
clauses have been as freely interpreted as if they were 
enacted five centuries ago. It is rarely, except in cases of 
accident, that the Courts have been invoked by sufferers. 
In Glasgow the Corporation have shown more courage than 
-is common with the authorities of English towns. The 
“North British Railway Company resolved to erect a venti- 
lating shaft in connection with the underground railway, in 
West Regent Street, which is an important thoroughfare. 
- Opposition was raised, and at first the officers of the com- 
pany treated it as scornfully as the myrmidons of a giant 
would listen to the challenge of a dwarf. What could the 
. people do against a mighty company that was fortified by 
sundry Acts of Parliament? But there were certain formali- 
ties mentioned in the Act as a matter of form which the 
company had disregarded, and, with a bad grace, applica- 
tion had to be made in the Dean of Guild Court for sanc- 
tion of the plan of the shaft. On investigating the subject 
it has been found that the company*have no legal right over 
the proposed works. An Act applies to lands and property 
bounded by the lines of deviation shown on the Parlia- 
mentary plan, but the ventilator was to be erected on 
ground beyond those limits, and therefore the Act did not 
apply to it. The company had purchased the ground, but 
with regard to it they were like other proprietors, and were 
+ not exempted from obedience to local building regulations. 
- Now, the ventilating shaft was to be higher than the build- 
‘ings in the district ; it was to be of brick instead of stone ; 
-and there was no doubt the use made of it would be hurtful 
to the neighbourhood. The Dean of Guild therefore 
-declines to sanction the plan, and without the sanction 


there can be no shaft set up. The case suggests what can 
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be done by a proper assertion of the public rights. After 
all the bombast about the privileges conferred by Acts of 
Parliament on the railway, company, it turns out that there 
was not one line of an Act to authorise the conduct of the 
company. : We do not advise the Glasgow Corporation to 
pursue litigation further, but we have grounds for believing 
that the company had no right to purchase the property in 
question, and that the Courts would cancel the sale if 
application were made. Many other instances have 
occurred of illegal action on the part of railway com- 
panies, but fear has kept sufferers from seeking redress. 


Aw exhibition of works by American artists is to be 
opened in Paris next month, with the object of showing how 
much is to be gained by study in France. Two committees 
have been formed, one of artists who now reside in America, 
the other made up of artists living in England and France. 
Among the latter are Messrs. ABBEY, HircHcock, WHISTLER, 
WEEKS, Knicut, Pearce, Minter. In June a good many 
people leave Paris, but Americans find it a pleasant abode 
during the hottest days of summer. It may be assumed 
that there will be no lack of visitors to the exhibition. 
Before the works are dispersed we trust arrangements will 
be made for showing them in London, where less is known 
about the skill of American painters than in Paris. 

THERE is some fatality about Ireland by which what is 
beneficial elsewhere becomes an evil. It might be sup- 
posed that the Public Health Act would be a blessing in the 
towns of the four provinces. But the effect of the intro- 
duction of the Act in Cork may be judged from a case 
which was heard on appeal in Dublin a few days ago. The 
owner of some houses was ordered to do certain ‘‘sanitary”, 
works ; among them was the construction of a cesspool. 
As the latter became a nuisance, a neighbouring owner 
brought an action against the Corporation for the damage. 
The Corporation pleaded that the works were ordered by 
the local magistrates. The Recorder, however, decided 
against the Corporation, and the case was carried from 
court to court. It was argued for the plaintiff that inas- 
much as part of the works consisted of sewers, which under 
the Public Health Act of 1878 were the property of the 
Corporation and under their control, the defendants were 
liable for the continuance of the nuisance which the Act 
gave them full power to abate. The Court of Appeal took 
that view and the plaintiff gained. It was admitted that 
the sanitary works did create a nuisance, and the question 
must be asked why in Ireland drainage should have that 
peculiarity, and why costly “improvements” should create 
new dangers?—as if the island could never escape from 
topsyturvydom. wel : 


WE are sorry to find that the Belgians are disposed to 
imitate public bodies in England by annulling conditions 
and results of competitions. The Grand’ Place in Brussels, 
since the electric light was introduced, has acquired a fresh 
charm when seen at night, and it would be difficult to dis- 
cover any spot which better exemplifies the advantage of 
the new mode of illumination. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the authorities of the city should be eager to enhance 
the interest of the lighting. Accordingly, a hint was taken 
from the ancient masts or flagholders of Venice, and it was 
decided to invite artists to send in designs for the proposed 
“ mats électriques.” In order that there might be no doubt 
about impartiality, it was arranged that the selection should 
be left to a jury of experts, consisting of MM. Breyarrt and 
Jamagr, architects; MM. pe VicNE and DE GRooT, 
sculptors ; and M. Wygauw, an engineer. One of the 
conditions was that the author of the first premiated design 
should, in addition to 1,000 francs, obtain the charge of the 
work. The jury unanimously selected a design marked 
“Presto,” sent in by MM. Acker & HovurstTout, and a 
sum of soo francs was awarded to another design. The 
civic councillors who form the committee of fine art in the 
corporation declined to approve of the decision of the 
experts, and have set aside the competition as if it were an 
illegal act. The successful competitors and their friends 
have protested, but it is feared that all they can do will not 
gain their rights, and there is not much use in litigation, 
especially when the defendants belong te 1 public body in’ 
Belgium. 
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DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


PAPER was read by Mr. John M‘Lachlan before the 

members of the Edinburgh Architectural Association last 
week on “ Old Edinburgh,” in the course of which he dealt with 
the various changes which have taken place in the city in 
respect of its extensions, its remodellings and its rearrange- 
ments. He described the boundary of the city in 1450, the 
Flodden wall of 1513 and its extension, which enclosed the 
ground on which Heriot’s Hospital now stands. Enlarging 
upon the 1689 improvements, which resulted in the construction 
of Milne’s Court and Square, he touched upon the historic 
associations of the buildings there, passing next to the improve- 
ments beyond the city, and concluding with the greatest change 
of all—the construction of the New Town, for which he said 
Edinburgh had not paid to George Drummond half the meed 
of gratitude that was his due. Hecondemned the Mound as 
the biggest blunder ever made by the municipal governors of 
Edinburgh, and urged that care should be taken to prevent a 
similar mistake by permitting the erection of buildings in the 
valley in connection with the railway. 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN DURHAM. 


HE annual meeting of the Archeological and Architectural 
Society of Durham and Northumberland was held in one 
af the University lecture-rooms, Palace Green, last week. The 
president (the Rev. Dr. Greenwell) occupied the chair. It was 
decided that the first place to be visited in May should be 
Sockburn and Dinsdale; in June, Chillingham Church and 
Castle and Old Bewick ; and second day, Woodhorn and New- 
biggen; in July, a two days’ meeting in the Westmoreland 
district ; August, Chillingham and Kirby Ravensworth. 

The President then delivered his address. Having con- 
gratulated the Society upon the success of last year’s meetings, 
he proceeded to say a few words upon the different places 
visited. Referring to the Bewcastle Cross, he said these 
crosses were erected by our Anglican or Saxon ancestors, and 
the ornamentation upon them was derived from Ireland. The 
name of Runic was entirely wrong as applied to them. They 
had had most elaborate and exhaustive plans made by Mr. 
Hodges of the Castle at Durham, and which plans were now 
very nearly completed. When they were completed the 
Society would publish an historic and architectural account, 
accompanied by these plans—a monogram upon the Castle of 
Durham, which he hoped would be quite adequate and equal to 
the monogram of any similar building. He did not think it 
was possible for them to publish that as part of their transac- 
tions. First of all the size of their transactions precluded them 
from having plates beyond a certain size, and therefore he 
thought the best plan would be to publish it in a quarto form—- 
the exact size of Billing’s account of the Cathedral, and which 
would enable them to have quarto plates, and in some cases 
possibly a double plate. They could not of course do that with 
their subscriptions, and it was therefore proposed that they 
should print a considerable number, which they might sell to the 
public, giving members the opportunity of purchasing this extra 
volume at a reduced rate. He thought none of the members 
would object to pay a small additional sum for a book of that 
importance. He had mentioned this sothat it might not come 
upon them suddenly. In connection with Durham, they all 
knew that a great work had just been commenced—the restora- 
tion of the chapter-house. He was afraid that when completed 
it would be rather cold.. However, chapter-houses were not 
very much used to sit in. There was one thing he hoped, 
namely, that the chapter-house would be restored upon the 
lines of the building as it existed at the time of its destruction 
in 1796. They all knew that under the advice of Wyatt the 
greater part of the chapter-house was taken down. All the 
east end and the roof were taken down. It was now 
.proposed to extend it to its original limit on the east, and to 
put a new roof on. He hoped it would be strictly carried out 
wn accordance with the lines of the old building. It was pro- 
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posed that the east end should be restored in what was called 
original Norman: ° 

The Rev. J. T. Fowler: Imaginary Norman, 

The President thanked Mr. Fowler for the word imaginary. 
They did not know what the east end with regard to windows 
originally was. They had Carter’s views ; but in the fourteenth 
century there were introduced into the east end of the building 
three very beautiful windows of that date, and they existed up 
to the time of the destruction. He certainly thought that if 
that building was to be restored with its windows, it was abso- 
lutely essential that those windows should be put in, and no 
imaginary Norman. They did not know, and there was no 
proof that originally there were any windows in the east end. 
It was quite possible that the chapter-house was without any 
lights there, except the two Norman lights shown in Carter’s 
plan, somewhat to the west of the east end. He thought it 
quite possible that these fourteenth-century windows were 
placed in the east end in order to light the building. At all 
events, there were ancient windows there at the time of the 
destruction, and when they professed to restore a building as it 
was at the time of the destruction, and then go and leave out 
windows which they knew were there, and introduce windows 
which they had no reason to suppose ever were there, and 
which were entirely imaginary, it would be, he thought, an unwise 
proceeding. He was very much afraid that imaginary Norman 
windows would be placed in the east end, but he protested, and 
he thought all people who had regard for the restoration upon 
true principles would protest against the putting in of a con- 
jectural east end. The members knew that the cathedral 
authorities had been conducting some excavations at the south 
side of the Galilee, and between there and the prebends’ 
houses. He could not at present say what they might 
lead to. . The infirmary, the prison and the latrines of 
the convent were situated there, and he had hoped that 
before now they would have so far carried out the exca- 
vations as to have satisfied themselves that they had found 
the places referred to. But he could not say anything 
upon that point at present. The whole of the buildings were so 
mysterious that it was very difficult indeed to assert positively 
what they represented. The work had become very formidable, 
and he did not think that when the chapter very kindly put it 
into his hands to do what he thought right that they anticipated 
it would be so formidable. Of course there must be some limit 
to one’s desire, and he began to feel somewhat timid lest he 
should go too far. If he were to carry out his wishes to the full 
extent, he dared say he should like to clear out the whole of the 
area, what was called the Monks’ Garden, and pull down Canon 
Farrar’s house. But at present he hoped to keep himself within 
reasonable limits. This, of course, was very hazardous work, 
and on one occasion they narrowly averted an accident. The 
President went on to say that they all knew this place, and were 
accustomed to think, when they were walking in the Fellows’ 
Garden, they were upon the level of the ground between there 
and Archdeacon Watkin’s house. They were just five-and- 
thirty feet above the ground level. It was all made earth. The 
lowest room of these buildings had been originally upon the 
level, and there had been two tiers of rooms above it. He 
thought the latter represented the convent infirmary, although 
by the infirmary one understood a much larger building than 
was represented by what were now the stables. If that was not 
the infirmary, he didn’t know exactly where it could be. In 
connection with that, they found the lowest of these rooms had 
a vaulted roof carried upon an arcade on each side, supported 
upon columns with capitals, and which had been made up of 
old material. That seemed to him to represent the prison. The 
President then explained the arrangements made for barring the 
door, the fastenings showing that the place was for the detention 
of persons against their will. On that account he thought it was 
the prison of the monks, and if it was, then the building above 
must be the infirmary, because they knew the prison was below 
the infirmary. He thought the latrines of the convent were in 
a building, of which nothing existed above ground, to the north 
of that building. The members might depend upon it that so 
far as he possibly could he would endeavour to solve the 
mystery, and have the excavations carried out as far as one 
was justified in going. Regarding Haughton-le-Skerne Church, 
there had long been a desire to restore it by the present rector. 
The latter said it was necessary to do something to increase 
the accommodation, which, of course, was perfectly right, and 
it might be absolutely necessary, but the rector unfortunately 
proposed to increase the accommodation in a way which he 
(the President) thought would be extremely detrimental to the 
appearance of the church and not at all suitable for the accom- 
modation required _He proposed to make a transept to the 
church. If it was absolutely necessary to increase the accom- 
modation, the President suggested that it be provided by the 
addition of a north aisle, which would not destroy any ancient 
feature, and would enable all the people seated therein to both 
hear and see everything that was being done in the church. 
He strongly deprecated the building of a transept to Haughton: 
le-Skerne Church. Perhaps if the Society’s views on the sub- 
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ject were communicated to the rector they might have some 
effect. There was only one other subject which was a matter 
of some interest. They knew Spen, at Lanchester, which was 
one of the largest of the Roman encampments in the county. 
This was supplied in former times by an aqueduct which 
brought water from a distance of about two miles from the camp. 
There was already close to the camp a very abundant supply of 
water, there being some extremely fine springs. But they did not 
suffice, and they brought the water by two lines, and the 
aqueducts, which rose about 25 miles from the camp, joined 
before reaching the camp. Last summer he took advantage of 
a fine day and thought he would trace the aqueducts. After a 
good deal of difficulty he came at last upon a piece of unculti- 
vated ground where the lines were quite evident, and he 
followed them out until he got to the head. There was a little 
ravine, through which ran a small stream of water. It was 
supplemented by one of the finest springs he had ever seen, 
They had throwna small dam across this little ravine, by which 
they threw the water back and got level enough to carry it into 
the aqueduct. The whole thing was quite patent. They could 
see the line and the mound, some stones and soon. He sub- 
sequently, in company with the Rev. Mr. Wesley, went to see 
some Saxon weapons and implements found many years ago, 
and in the possession of Mr. Balleny. The latter gentleman 
also went over the ground with them and saw the aqueduct and 
encampment, but they did not make any other discovery. 
Shortly afterwards Mr. Balleny walked over the ground again, 
and close by the remains of this encampment he noticed a 
stone sticking out of the ground. He thought that stone 
looked as if it had been cut in some way, and unearthed it, 
when it turned out to be a Roman altar with the remains of an 
inscription upon it. Unfortunately the latter was so far weathered 
that it was unreadable. But this Roman altar being there, in 
close proximity to the encampment, afforded additional evi- 
dence, which he thought was quite complete as it was, that this 
was an aqueduct made by the Romans. Probably this altar 
was dedicated to the presiding divinity of the spring from which 
they obtained their water. It was avery interesting occurrence. 
He had not yet seen the altar, and it was quite possible more 
might be made out of the inscription. 

The Rev. A. Watts mentioned that the altar was now at 
Leadgate Vicarage. 

The President : What is it doing there? ; 

The Rev. A. Watts: I think they have some idea of using it. 


The Rev. J. T. Fowler mentioned that the bulk of the hoard. 


of silver coins found some time ago at Neville’s Cross had just 
been presented by the Mayor to the University, and they had 
been deposited in the University Museum, where they would be 
taken care of. 

The Rev. Dr. Randell: Where is the University Museum, 
sir? 

The Rev. J. T. Fowler said that if Dr. Randell looked 
across the Green when he left that room he would see the word 
‘““ Museum” in large letters, admission twopence, but free to 
members of the University. 

A vote of thanks to the President for his address brought 
the meeting to a close. 


NEW ROMAN DISCOVERIES AT CHESTER. 


ee repairs executed five years since in the north city 
wall of Chester resulted, writes Mr. F. Haverfield to the 
Manchester Guardian, in the discovery of many Roman 
inscriptions and sculptures which had been built up into the lower 
courses of the wall, and a further search promoted by the Chester 
Archeological Society produced further and similar finds. 
Great interest was excited both in England and on the Con- 
tinent, and an animated controversy followed as to the date of 
the wall itself. A general wish was also expressed that the 
work should be continued, and during the last few months the 
wish has been realised. A different part of the city wall from 
that first attacked was selected. The city surveyor, superin- 
tendent of the former as of the present explorations, indicated 
a good starting-point west of the north gate; the Mayor and 
Corporation agreed, funds were collected, and up to the time of 
writing about a hundred feet of walling have been thoroughly 
examined. The results are extremely satisfactory. Twenty- 
five inscribed or sculptured stones, mostly sepulchral, have 
been found, besides a number of other worked stones which 
are of much interest in connection with the buildings of 
Roman Chester. The discoveries have, as before, been made 
almost exclusively in the lower courses of the wall. These 
lower courses differ markedly from the superstructure. They 
are built without mortar, faced on the outer side with large 
squared blocks, and, as it would seem, were originally backed 
by earth. In the interior are the Roman relics of which so 
many have been found. 
Into the question of the date of these lower courses I will 
not here enter. No man sails willingly between Scylla and 
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Charybdis. But one may observe that they are, on the whole, 
well built; they are no hasty erection. The stones, further, 
are. exclusively of Roman, perhaps of early Roman, date. 
Though they are mainly tombstones, it is known that the 
Romans did not scruple—do we ourselves, for that matter ?— 
to use handy tombstones for building a wall or ballasting a 
road. The backing of the wall, again, seems to have been of 
earth, and for this we have a Roman parallel- at Cirencester. 
There is, then, perhaps some probability in the hypothesis 
advanced by the present writer, and independently by Dr. 
Hiibner, that the building may date from the Emperor Severus. 
That emperor certainly spent some time in our island about 
200 AD., and, as inscriptions constantly testify, his reign was 
an era of rebuilding and repairs. But, after all, the objects 
found inside the-wall are more important than the. date of a 
few courses of masonry, even though controversy has brought 
the latter into prominence. As I have said, these objects 
belong, for the most part, to funeral monuments, the monu- 
ments of the Roman garrison of Chester, their wives and their 
households. Now itis from such military cemeteries that we 
get our best evidence for the whole story of the Roman Empire. 
The cemeteries at Mayence, on the Rhine, and at Lambaesis, 
in Algiers, have done more to advance our knowledge than all 
the finicking tombstones which our ancestors in the last cen- 
tury loved to bring from the columbaria of Rome. As Professor 
Mommsen, the great historian of Rome, said in a letter which 
he wrote in support of the present explorations :—“‘ So far as the 
history of the Empire has to be based on inscriptions, there is 
nothing so instructive as the great headquarters of the Imperial 
army. We Latin scholars shall pray very earnestly for the 
success of the English pickaxes occupied at Deva.” One does 
not, of course, expect epoch-making discoveries. The lessons 
taught us by inscriptions are important, sometimes even of 
practical value in our own day, but often a hundred inscrip- 
tions are needed to prove one solid fact, and a master-hand to 
make the dry bones live. Stil], on inscriptions depends the 
larger part of our knowledge of the empire. Compare, for 
instance, York and Chester. Both began as fortresses, 
Chester perhaps very soon after the Roman legions first landed 
on our coasts to stay there, York a little later. Chester 
remained what it was at the first, a great fortress devoid of 
municipal life. The mayors of Chester have in their council 
chamber a historic list of predecessors stretching back to 
Norman times, but there were no Roman mayors of Chester. 
At York it is different. The fortress soon became a city, with 
—so to say—town council and magistrates and a town civilisa- 
tion. And these facts, and such facts as these, are not to be 
read in ancient writings ; they can be learnt only from stones. 
Perhaps it may, however, be well to say something of the 

actual stones ; one calls them stones, but they deserve a higher 
title. Of the inscriptions found in the new explorations, one 
only is not sepulchral. It comes from some older Roman wal} 
of Chester, and commemorates the building of a section in that 
wall by the century of Attius Celer, the detachment of the 
garrison told off to construct this portion of the fortress. The 
rest are tombstones of horsemen or infantry. One has a sculp- 
ture over it representing the rider trampling on a fallen enemy 
with an oblong shield such as the natives probably used. 
Another brings us nearer the human tragedy. It is as 
follows :— Sete Sets 

OPTIONIS :AD :SPEM 

ORDINIS:) LVCILI 

INGENVI : QVI 

NAVFRAGIO : PERIIT 

S. E. 


, a sub-centurioa, expecting promotion 
He 


(To the memory of 
in the century of Lucilius Ingenuus, who perished by shipwreck. 
is here buried.) 


The stone is, therefore, in memory of a sub-centurion, eligible 
for and expecting his promotion, when he was cut off by drown- 
ing in—was it the waters of the Dee? Somewhere, at any rate, 
he was wrecked, aufragio periit, as the inscription briefly ends 
its cold, laconic notice. It is useless to speculate further on the 
man’s fate ; we do not know even his name or birthplace, for a 
Roman mason broke his tombstone in two, and only one half 
has yet been rescued from the wall. It is to be hoped that it 
will be possible to carry out the excavations very much further, 
for the area of wall to be explored is large. Unfortunately, the 
expense is also large, and a combined effort is required to do 
what is wanted. The citizens of Chester have not been back- 
ward. A sub-committee appointed by the Chester Archzo- 
logical Society has gone to work with a will, the Lancashire 
and Cheshire Antiquarian Society has sent help and the London 
Society of Antiquaries has opened its research fund to assist. 
The matter, be it remembered, is not merely a local one. It 
will be the pride of Chester citizens to help in unrolling the 
records of their past, but it should be the pride of all Lancashire 
and Cheshire antiquaries to assist in vigorous and friendly co- 
operation. Every Latin scholar «nd every archeologist is con- 
cerned in the success of such work as this, and it does not befit 
Englishmen to neglect the treasures at their doors. 
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DECORATIVE PLASTER WORK: MODELLED 
STUCCO WORK.* 
(Concluded from page 270.) 


I HAVE dwelt somewhat lengthily on these works of 

Primaticcio at Fontainebleau, because they have a very im- 
portant influence on our own country, for Henry VIII, in all 
things the rival of Francis I., would not be willingly behind 
him in introducing the new art into his own country. He 
therefore determined to provide a palace for it which should 
out-do everything that had preceded it, and commenced to 
build the now vanished Nonsuch, on the hills between Cheam 
and Epsom, and within easy reach of Hampton Court. To 
this end “he procured many artificers, architects, sculptors and 
statuaries, Italian, French and Dutch, as well as natives, who 
applied to the ornament of the mansion the finest and most 
curious skill they possessed in their arts.” (Braun, “ Civitates 
Orbis Terrarum.”) Built according to a then custom of our 
country, of timber framework, having large panelled surfaces 
of plaster, it was pre-eminently fitted to display the stucco 
worker’s art. What this art was we must construct from what 
knowledge we can glean of the men who did it, and from the 
description of those who saw it. Amongst the most notable of 
the Italian artists who thus came were Nicolas of Modena, a 
“keruer” and mcdeller, who had been working with Primaticcio 
at Fontainebleau in 1533. Lucaand Bartolomeo Penni, brothers 
of the celebrated Giovanni Francesco Penni, who, from his 
ability and rapidity, was known as II Fattore, of whom Raphael 
thought so highly that he left him co-heir with Giulio Romano 
of his unfinished works. Luca probably did not stay long in 
England, but joined Primaticcio at Fontainebleau, ultimately 
returning to Italy, where he died. Of Bartolomeo little is 
known, beyond the fact that payments were made to him in 
1538 and 1539. Girolamo de Trevisa, or ‘ Jerome of Trevise,” 
as he is known in the English account-books, was a painter 
from Bologna, where he did much work, but, coming to Eng- 
land, he entered the service of Henry VIII, ‘non pit pittore 
ma per ingegniere,” for fortification was a favourite study of the 
sixteenth-century painters. But Vasari also tells us that he 
“‘made many ingenious edifices, and one honourable house for 
the king’s use ;” so that he was possibly engaged on the new 
palace, though the arrangement and construction was decidedly 
English in character. He was killed at the siege of Boulogne, 
1544, whilst acting in his capacity of a military engineer. John 
of Padua, probably an architect, and certainly a learned 
musician, was, on the death of Trevisa, appointed “ Devizor 
of His Majesty’s buildings,” though what he did is somewhat 
obscure. 

And then there was Toto del Nunziata, calied in our records 
Anthony Toto, to whom may most probably be assigned the 
direction of the stucco work which rendexed Nonsuch pre- 
eminently famous. Toto was a fellow-pupil with Pierino del 
Vaga in the studio of a very moderate Florentine painter, who 
was more engaged in modelling ex-votos and religious images 
in coloured wax than in painting, and who thus acquired the 
cognomen of Andrea de Cera. Cera brought both Pierino and 
Toto to Rome with him, where Pierino, as [ have shown, stayed 
until 1527, working equally in stucco and in painting, and who, 
both at Genoa and on his return to Rome, still wrought as a 
stucco worker. Toto appears to have returned with Cera to 
Florence, where Vasari tells us he was considered “by the 
youth of his time as a paragon,” but, being involved in some 
serious quarrels, ‘‘he left Florence with sundry merchants, who 
carried him off to England, where he made all manner of works 
for the king of that country in architecture, and particularly the 
principal palace” Now, Nonsuch, the principal palace build- 
ing at that time, was begun in 1538, and in 1539 Toto was 
appointed “ Sergeant-painter” to the king, the term painter 
then embracing all artistic pursuits ; even Torregiano, in some 
documents at the time, is so styled. Seeing, then, how the 
education of his fellow pupil Pierino led to his combining 
stucco work with painting, it is fairly presumable that such had 
the like influence on Toto. Of his work in England we know 
very little, in spite of the many payments made to him, so I 
think that with the disappearance of Nonsuch his chief work 
disappeared also. What that work was we can only learn from 
casual describers. We have a general view of the building, a 
very sumptuous pile, engraved by Haefnagel in 1582, and 
a small portion of it in the corner of Speed’s map of Surrey, 
engraved in 1670, in both of which the position and some faint 
indication of .the stucco work is given, but the written 
description of it by visitors is more elucidatory. The first of 
these I have found is Hentzner, a German traveller, who, in 
1598, says :—‘‘ One would imagine everything that architecture 
‘could perform to have been employed on this work. There are 
everywhere statues that seem to breathe, so many casts that 


* A paper read by Mr. George T. Robinson, F.S,A., at a meeting 
of the Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts, 


rival even the perfection of Roman antiquity, that it may well 
claim and justify its name Nonsuch, being without an equal.” 
The Duke of Saxe-Weimar, who went there in 1613, tells us 
that “the labours of Hercules were set forth on the king’s 
side, the queen’s side exhibiting all kinds of heathen stories 
with naked female figures.’ We have no other description of 
the stucco until Pepys’s time, when he saw it after the decay and 
destruction which fell upon it during the Parliamentary Wars, 
and when in 1665 the Great Plague drove the Exchequer there 
to seek a healthful refuge in its ruins, he describes “‘all the 
house on the outside as being filled with figures of stories and 
good paintings of Rubens’s or Holbein’s doing, and one great 
thing is that most of the house is covered—I mean the posts 
and quarters of the walls—with lead gilded.” Pepys was not 
much of an art critic, but his comment is valuable to us, as 
showing that these stucchi were coloured like their early 
predecessors. The year after Pepys’s visit John Evelyn was 
then driven to it, this time by the Great Fire. He, a much 
more educated and observant man, says, “I took an exact view 
of the plaster statues and Jdas-relevos inserted between the 
puncheons of the outside walls of the court, which must have 
been the work of some celebrated Italian. I much admired 
how it lasted so well and entire from the time of Henry VIII., 
exposed as they are to the air, and pity it is they are 
not taken out. and placed in some dry place—a gallery 
would much become them. They are mezzo-relievos the 
size of life. The story is of heathen gods, emblems and com- 
partments.” Pity indeed it is that John Evelyn’s suggestion 
was not carried out, and then, perhaps, we should have some 
relic of this first introduction of artistic stucco duro into England 
extant; but if you regard the contemporary work done by 
Primaticcio and his school at Fontainebleau, you can, with the 
light thrown on it by various visitors, form some tangible idea 
of the glory of this vanished palace. Henry VIII. died in 
1547, before it was finished, but it was saved from dilapidation 
and destruction by Henry, Earl of Arundel, the king’s art- 
director and the instigator of this work, who purchased it 
from Queen Mary, and who “for the love he bare to his olde 
maister .. . did not leave till he had fully fynished it.” There 
is but little doubt that he added Hans Holbein to the list of 
artists engaged on this sumptuous building, as it was through 
him that Holbein came to this country, and in the British 
Museum is a drawing, with Holbein’s name, of a design for a 
chimneypiece, bearing the King’s monogram and device, with 
the not inappropriate subject of Esther and Ahasuerus in the 
centre. Nonsuch reverted to the Crown on the earl’s death, 
and Elizabeth frequently visited it, and Haefnagel’s print shows 
us one such visit. Under James it was little visited. In 
Charles I.’s time it was neglected; sacked and pillaged in 
Cromwellian days ; given away to a harlot by Charles [I., sold 
by her piecemeal ; and even yet, in James II.’s time, enough 
remained to be still noteworthy, for a MS. note by P. le Neve, 
Norroy king-at-arms, in his copy of Aubrey’s “ Surrey,” says he 
then saw it, and that it was “done with plaster work made of 
rye dough very costly ;” and that is the last we hear of this 
royal monument which introduced decoration in stucco work 
into England. This admixture of some glutinous substance, 
referred to in the tradition preserved by Le Neve, is noteworthy. 
I have tried it, and it makes an excellent compound for 
modelling in ; it retains its pliancy long, dries hard, and is of a 
beautiful old ivory tone. Although neither Vitruvius nor the 
Italian recipes in the Renaissance period I have quoted allude 
to it in any way, yet Pliny mentions fig juice, a very viscid sap, 
as being mixed with the stucco of his day. Justinian’s Church 
of the Baptist in Constantinople had stucco mixed with elm 
bark and hot barley water, that is tannin and size. White of 
eggs and blood are also mentioned by him as being so used ; 
and the practice of some such admixture was common in Eng- 
land from very early time. Bullock’s blood was used in the 
mortar and stucco of Rochester Cathedral at the end of the 
ninth century. At Rockingham Castle, in 1280, melted wax 
was used; and Queen Eleanor’s Cross at Charing Cross, 
¢. 1300, had white of eggs and strongest wort of malt mixed 
with its lime and Calais sand. In Edward II.’s works at 
Westminster (1324-27) pitch was mixed with it, and wax and 
pitch at that time were largely used for this purpose. In 1571 
the accounts for the repair of the steeple of Newark Church 
contain an entry, “6 strike of malt to make mortar to blend 
with y® lyme and temper the same, and 350 eggs to mix with 
it;” this was to seven quarters of lime.* M.A. Darcel, the 
director of the Musée Cluny, tells me that urine was used at 
Rouen and in the valley of the Seine in the early part of the 
sixtsenth century, and I have no doubt an inquiry into the 
local tradition of many places would give further information 
as to these usages. In Ceylon and India sugar and the sac- 
charine juices of fruit, the gluten of rice and other similar com- 
pounds, are used for the hard white ciusam, and research in 
this direction would largely add to our knowledge. All of these 


* For these recipes, and for other information on the composition 
of old stucco, I am indebted to Professor J. H. Middleton. 
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recipes are for increasing the hardness of the composition, 
whilst others not only have this end in view, but also seem to 
delay the setting process, and allow more time for its manipu- 
lation. 

After this technical digression I must return to the progress 
of the art of stucco working in England. The royal patronage 
the craft received induced many to study it, and our native 
workmen received it gladly, treating it in a truly native manner ; 
for notwithstanding that it was at first practised almost exclu- 
sively by Italians, who came over to assist those who had 
commenced the work at Nonsuch, an entirely English system 
prevailed. Of the Italians who thus came, between the date of 
Henry’s death "and 1690, I find the names of De Rudofi, in 
1550; G. Nanni, in 1564; Lionardo Ricciarelli, in 1570 (he 
was one of those who did some of the beautiful-work I have 
shown you in the Cortile of the Palazzo Vecchio, at Florence) ; 
and Luca Romano, in 1586, who had been assisting Primaticcio 
at Fontainebleau. But where these were engaged, or on what, 
other than Nonsuch, I have found no trace ; possibly religious 
prejudice and lingual difficulties prevented their employment 
away from their fellows there. 

In the reign of Edward VI, the English plasterer had 
rapidly learned the art, and in what esteem he was then held is 
shown by the fact that his wage was 11d per day, whilst painters 
only earned 7d. and 6¢.. Our English stucco workers were then 
largely occupied,’and almost every house of. importance, 
erected during the reigns of Elizabeth and Jamés I.~ was 
adorned either internally or externally, and often both, with 
their work. Not educated to the highest branch of the plastic 
art, these generally avoided figure work and took refuge in 
geometric pattern. Nor was this without other reason, for the 
lowness of our rooms required a less ambitious treatment than 
did the lofty salons of France and Italy. The fan tracery of 
the late Gothic of Henry VII.’s time afforded them an excel- 
lent starting-point, and its radiating ribs and pendentives, such 
as you see at King’s College, Cambridge, Oxford Cathedral, 
Henry VII’s Chapel, and in much other Perpendicular 
vaulting, offered an excellent suggestion. It readily lent itself 
to the subdivision of the ceiling into squares of moderate magni- 
tude, as in the “ Watching Chamber” at Hampton Court ; Red 
Lodge Park, Bristol ; Stockton, Wilts ; Crewe, and all over the 
country ; and not even when the rooms were ceiled between the 
main beams, in order to gain height, did this trabeation 
prevent the adoption of this quasi-Gothic treatment, as you 
will see by the photograph of the Nelson Room, in what is now 
the Star Hotel, at Yarmouth, which was executed about the 
latter end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, this room then being 
the principal one of a wealthy burgess of the town. 

This pendentive system outlived the radial tracery form, 
from which it sprang, though the radial root form often exists 
on pendants, even when there are no correlative ribs on the 
ceiling. The geometric arrangement of the ribs soon became 
infinite: interlacing quatrefoils, squares, lozenges and circles 
abounded, many of the arrangements being equally beautiful 
and ingenious ; but rarely were large figure subjects introduced 
amongst them, small emblems, armorial bearings and personal 
devices being used to fill up the voids of the geometric pattern. 
Gradually, the size of the subdivisions increased, until it became 
the practice to divide the rooms into four quarters, and, no 
matter what _théir size, unless they were long galleries and 
corridors, the patterns occupied a quarter of that space reversed ; 
this made half the room, and that half doubled completed the 
design. The enlarged cartoon thus obtained led to the aban- 
donment of merely geometric pattern, and soon lines of 
wondrous device. took possession of the ceiling—involved, 
contorted, with quaint unexpected quips and cranks—a true 
parallel, in fact, to the quaintly involved literary diction of the 
time. 

In the earlier ceilings these ribs were plainly moulded after 
the manner of groin ribs. As the power of execution grew 
they had flat surfaces often ornamented by impressed ornament, 
run on by a revolving stamp like a bookbinder’s tool, with here 
and there a bossage of higher relief from a wooden matrix 
fashioned like a butter-stamp. These ribs have moulded edge 
and handwrought bosses at their junction, producing an 
exceedingly rich effect. 

It would be beyond the already extended limits of this 
paper.to attempt to follow this ramification of design through- 
out all its branchings; but it may be well to inquire somewhat 
as to the designers of these ceilings. It has been suggested 
that they are borrowed from German and Dutch sources, such 
as Virgil Solis (1514-63), Vredman de Vriese (1527-60), 
Wendel Dieterlin (1594-96), and the other engravers and 
designers of the Continent, but I do not find any evidence of 
plagiarism, and there are radical differences between the 
Renaissance of England and that of other countries sufficiently 
marked to enable us to distinguish them. Again, plastered 
ceilings were not common in the countries whence these designs 
came, wooden ones being chiefly in use there. I think, there- 
fore, that our master workmen had their own album of designs, 
and travelled about the country with them, frequently repeat- 


ing them. They do not seem to have often published books of 
designs in this country at that date, though in 1615 Walter 
Geddes published “ Sundry Draughtes, principally serving for 
Glaziers and not impertinent for Plasterers,’ giving outline 
diagrams of geometric forms, but beyond one or two of the 
most obvious ones, I cannot trace anything identical in the 
executed plaster work. If the character of our ceilings. had 
resembled those of other countries they would not have so. 
excited the admiration of foreign visitors. The Duke of Wur- 
temberg, who visited England in 1598, expresses himself 
astonished at their richness and beauty ; but it must be remem~- 
bered that they were not white, as they generally now are, but 
the plasterer and the painter were the same, and colour and 
gilding played a large part in their decoration. 


Gold was the parget, and the cieling bright 
Did shine all scaly with great plates of gold, 


says Edmund Spenser ; and Sir Henry Wotton, King James's 
ambassador to Venice, where stucco work, as I have already 

told you, abounded, whilst recognising the good use we made 
of it in our-ceilings, urges us to make larger use of it for figures, , 
for “ Plastique art,’ says he, ‘is not under sculpture, but very 

sculpture itself, but with this difference, that the plasterer doth 

make his figures by addition and the carver by subtraction,” 

quoting the Italian use of it for “ mantling of chimneys with 

great figures.” Of such stucco mantels we have some examples 

in England, but it chiefly maintained its sway on our ceilings, 

with frequent external pargetry between the timber framework. 

Much of this has disappeared ; but at Maidstone, Ipswich, 

Tewkesbury, Ludlow, and in some of our quieter old towns, 

there still remains enough to show us how general was its use. 

I do not think that I can give you a better idea of the state 
of the stuccoer’s art in the middle of King James’s reign than 
by giving you some illustrations of one house, Audley End, 
from which Lord Braybrooke has kindly permitted me to have 
photographs taken for this purpose. Built for Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Suffolk, King James’s Lord Treasurer, between 1603. 
and 1616, it still is a very noble specimen of the architecture of 
the time, although the huge forecourt, which occupied as-much | 
ground as does the existing house, is destroyed. It is stated to. 
have been designed by Bernardo Jansen, a Dutchman, probably 
a relative of Cornelius Jansen, the painter, but who was, per-: 
haps, only the modeller and carver, as he was intimately allied 
with Nicholas Stone, our chief English sculptor of those days, 
who had received his education and his wife in Holland. 
Probably most of the ceilings were designed and executed by 
him, and few houses in England can show so fine a series of 
the same date, giving us examples of nearly all the systems of 
design I have referred to. The great hall has medallions in 
the square portions of the ceiling, formed by its dividing timber 
beams. The large saloon, on the principal floor—a room about 
66 feet long by 30 feet wide—has a very remarkable ceiling of 
the pendentive type, which presents many peculiarities, the 
most notable of which, that these not only depend from the 
ceiling, but the outside ones spring from the walls in a natural 
and structural manner. This is a most unusual circumstance 
in the stucco work of the time, the reason for the omission of, 
this reasonable treatment evidently being the unwillingness of 
the stuccoer to omit his elaborate frieze, in which he took much. 
delight. These friezes were often very large; some at Crewe 
Hall are nearly 6 feet deep, ornamented with medallions of the 
“Virtues,” in bold cartouches, united by floral and strap orna- 
ment. At Montacute the frieze ig adorned with the armorial 
bearings of the neighbouring families, bearing out the graceful 
dedicatory welcome over the entrance, “ To you, my friends.” 
Here, at Audley, the frieze is bald and wanting in sentiment, 
but it reveals the pride of the designer in a peculiar manner. 

You will see by the dimensions that it was not easy to divide: 
66 by 30 into equal squares. There are thirty-two truly square 
subdivisions of the ceiling, from the angles of which depend 
square pendants, whence issue margining ribs curving outward, 
and having a central swell. It was on this swell the designer 
relied for making up his missing dimension ; so in the longi- 
tudinal ones he placed a quatrefoil, and in the transverse ones. 
a bifoil, thus obtaining his desired aim, and so pleased with his. 
ingenious device was he, that he placed it, “ writ large,” on the: 
frieze. He would have done better to have hidden his secret | 
more discreetly, and many better means of filling up his frieze 
could have been adopted. . 

Returning to these pendants, their connecting ribs are filled. 
with the most delicate foliated ornament, partly cast, but eked 
out with carefully modelled work where required. The com- 
partments between these are filled with a modelled panel, each 
one bearing some aquatic subject, which gives the name of the 
“ Fish-room” to this apartment. Each panel differs from the: 
other; there are ducks and swans, mermaids and mermen,.: 
fishes natural ard supernatural, monsters from the vasty deep,. 
ships and boats, things that were and never were on the face. 
or under the surface of the water; and it is very curious.to 
compare these with the cuts whch appear in seas and rivers in, 
Drayton’s “ Polyolbion,” which, dedicated to “ Henrie, Prifce 
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of Wales,” was published in 1613, whilst this work was being 
done. It was, therefore, a possible courtier-like attention to 
the then “hopeful Heyre of the Kingdoms of this Great 
Britain” which suggested this strange decoration, heirs 
oer and treasurers having much connection with each 
other. 

The long corridor has a recurrent pattern of ingenious 
composition, and the other rooms are quartered as to their 
arrangement of pattern. The boudoir is a very good specimen 
of this class of ceiling, the ribs having a moderate projection, 
filled in on their flat with carefully-designed groups of fruit, 
which are cast or impressed, the foliage intervening being 
handwrought, to suit the varying lengths and curved surfaces. 

Lord Braybrooke’s study is a large room, about 40 feet by 
24 feet, and presents a fine example of the quartered arrange- 
ment, for although by the disposition of the pendants it would 
appear to be divided into thirty-six compartments, yet the 
design of the ground work divides itself into four only, each 
cartoon for the ornament being 20 feet long by 12 feet wide, and 
within these dimensions the convoluted band work is of con- 
tinuous and most ingenious design, being so even in its distri- 
bution that it is-in no place too open, nor any place overcrowded. 
The frieze beneath this is composed of a series of very bold 
and salient cartouches containing heads, repeating the lower 
one of the two very beautiful stone friezes on the very beautiful 
porches of the present entrance front, said to be the work of 
Nicholas Stone, which once gave upon the huge forecourt now 
removed. This type of convoluted ceiling is one of frequent 
occurrence, and many fine examples of it exist, a notable one 
being at Charlton, in Wiltshire, where the cartoon for the 
gallery ceiling requires to be about 20 feet long before it repeats 
in reverse. Charlton was another mansion of the Earl of 
Sussex, and both ceilings, though differing, are evidently by the 
same artist. But for beauty of line and grace of design, none 
of these ceilings can compare with that of the large library, a 
room as large as the “ Fish-room”—that is to say, 66 feet by 
30 feet. Here the quartering system again prevails, so that 
each fourth part of the cartoon is 35 feet long by 15 feet wide. 


The major form of the broad band which marks the design is- 


that of a long oval, interlacing with other curved lines, and all 
these long lines are so beautifully drawn that not a lame or 
halting one is to be found in this large area. It is certainly a 
triumphant piece of setting out, and has an air of dignity and 
richness of very rare quality. The field over which this main 
form flows is well covered with delicate foliage work, with here 
and there a winged sprite, such as might have done the bidding 
of Titania. There isin all this a wonderful refinement and 
poetic charm ; there is no formal repetition, yet a rhythmic 
balance is maintained, giving an emphasis and acadence subtle 
beyond expression, and I know of no other ceiling of this date 
so pure and so restrained. The frieze is bold, perhaps a little 
too much so for the delicacy cf the ceiling, but in point of 
design is in advance of the generality of those of the time. 

The bay window which juts out from the side of the room 
well illustrates the delicacy of the foliage treatment of the main 
ceiling, and the manner in which it was executed. From a 
central bouquet of modelled flowers four main stems issue, 
bearing in their'lily-shaped terminals the sprites which decorate 
the large ceiling. These sprites are cast from two of such, and 
the remainder of the surface is covered with freely-modelled 
small foliage, evidently done without any cartoon, but neverthe- 
less most carefully distributed. We learn from this that it was 
the figure work that the stucco worker then tried to avoid. 
Having a model for it he Cast it and repeated it ; but in the 
foliage work he felt himself fancy free and at his ease. There 
is another lesson to be learned in the dining-room, once two 


rooms, or designed for such. The design of one of these. 


ceilings follows that of one portion of the ceiling of the library, 
for as that cartoon was so difficult todo, and so very good when 
it was done, the stucco worker could not refrain from reusing 
it. The main form was evidently the first thought with him ; 
of the minor detail he thought but littlhe—that came to him by 
instinct—and here he varies all the foliage which trails about 
the field so widely from that of the ceiling the cartoon was 
borrowed from, that there is no attempt made, because no need 
was felt, to copy. 

The frieze to this portion of the drawing-room is a very 
interesting one, containing some well-modelled medallion heads, 
surrounded by festoons and strap work, held up by standing 
figures, and is decidedly more German or Dutch than any other 
work in the house. There are many other notable ceilings at 
Audley End, and in no other house that I know is there as good 
an epitome of the stucco work of the middle of the reign of 
James I, 

Towards the end of the reign of James I. the art was intro- 
duced into Scotland, and probably some of the earliest there 
are the arched and flat ceilings of Cragievar Castle, which was 
purchased by William Forbes, who had ‘made much wealth by 
trading in Denmark”—the Queen’s native country—and who 
naturally, as a new proprietor, wished to do things in the newest 


it is evident that this stucco work was deemed a new thing, as 
it is especially recorded that “he plaistered it very curiously.” 
The patterns are quite similar to those in vogue in England, 
and a well designed ribbed pendentive hangs from the centre of 
the vault of the principal chamber. Asa rule, these pendentives 
were not so wisely applied, nor so well designed, in Scotland as 
in England, but it must be remembered that the fan groining 
whence they sprang had not been in much use in the former 
country, and that stone pendentives, when used, as at Roslyn, 
were coarser and less amalgamated with the groin ribs than 
they were in England. For other illustrations of Scottish 
plaster work I must refer you to the very excellent work of 
Messrs. McGibbon and Ross, now publishing, and to some 
reproductions of the Scottish stucco work made by Mr. Scott 
Morton, of Edinburgh. 

In the early part of Charles I.’s reign the same principle of 
design continued, but towards the latter part of it the influence 
of Inigo Jones and Rubens was decidedly detrimental to the 
stucco workers. The Palladian character of the architecture, 
and the trabeated and coffered ceilings of the architect, led to 
the use of cast enrichments of mouldings, and the desire for 
large spaces for the painter’s figures did away with the lesser 
division of the ceiling, and though the painter on the ceiling 
imitated stucco work, the stucco worker himself was banished. 
Then came the troublesome time of the Commonwealth with 
the Spartan severity of the Puritans, and so both forms of 
decoration were destroyed, and at the Restoration it was 
found necessary to import French and Italian plasterers to 
execute what little was demanded. This, however, was not 
much, for Verrio and Laguerre held sway, and the stuccoer 
had only to prepare the ceilings and friezes for the painter. 
Indeed, had more been needed, it could hardly have been 
obtained, for, as the stucco worker’s art had stagnated during 
the troublous period, it, like all that stagnates, died. Again, 
most of those who had any love for art found themselves on 
the wrong side in politics, and, either perforce or voluntarily, 
left the kingdom. When they returned, they brought foreign © 
fashions and foreign fashioners with them. Thus, when Lord 
Montague rebuilt Montague House, he employed Peter Puget, 
a French architect, to design, and Monnoyer, the French 
flower painter, came over to decorate it.» Monnoyer not only 
painted flowers, but modelled them in stucco, and hung 
festoons and wreaths everywhere and garlanded everything, 
endeavouring to make his stucco wreaths compete with the 
carved wooden ones, such as Grinling Gibbons and his followers 
did so well, These floral decorations held their sway for some 
time, often surcharged and pretentious, as in the ceiling from 
Astley Hall, where the amount of labour expended is by no 
means commensurate with the effect. It partook too much of 
the technic of the pastrycook and confectioner to have a 
lasting hold, and was soon followed by a better and purer 
character, brought in by the Italian. stuccatori, who again 
flocked into England. What that was, the next slide—of 


Weston Hall—will show you, where you will note that, not 


only on the ceiling, but on walls, the stucco worker displayed 
his skill, and stucco once more became a favourite mode of 
decoration. The pupils and followers of Sir Christopher Wren 
adopted it, and in most of the houses and public buildings 
erected in the first half of the last century you will find very 
excellent work. The ceiling of the oak-room in the office of 
the New River Company is an excellent example, and Gibbs’s 
work abounds with the labours of Artari and Bagegutti, whom 
he considered to have been “the best fret workers that ever 
came into England.” You can see some of their work in the 
church of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The long foliaged character 
of ornament, erroneously called of the Chippendale style, 
followed this—a weak travesty of the French ornament of.the 
time of Louis XV., but frequently of beautiful workmanship, and 
of which there is so much remaining that it must be familiar to 
most of you. To this succeeded the ruined Classic mode, in 
which the expiring efforts of the stucco worker exhausted them- 
selves. Of this I, by the kindness of Mr. Brunton, of the 
Plastic Decoration Company, am able to show you an inte- 
resting example, done at Montague House when it became the 
British Museum. During the latter half of the last century 
most excellent work was done in Ireland by the brothers 
Thomas anc Charles Clarke, better work even than was being 
done at the same time in England. Butthe extinguishing blow 
was given by the brothers Adam, who, though elegant and 
graceful in the general design of their applied ornament, 
yet by introducing their ready-made cast ‘ composition ” 
ornament, made by the mile, without a thought in a yard of it,. 
removed whatever desire there might exist for the revival of a 
noble art so miserably emasculated. Thus expired the art and 
craft of the modeller in stucco. 

Why, then, seek to revive it? you perhaps may ask. My 
answer in the first place is, Circumspice. Look around at this 
small selection of photographs of work that has been done. 
Why not seek to revive an art that did such work as these set 
forth? It has many advantages, it is free, it is individual, 


and most costly fashion. This was about 1611, at whick date | it causes the artist to think long but work quickly. It is not 
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difficult to do. Ah! there is its bane, there lies the cause of 
all its failure, for if you will reflect upon this brief, but perhaps 
too long, sketch of its changeful history, you will have noticed 
that its frequent revival has always been by the hands of men 
who were great artists, and who sought and found in it a ready 
means of expressing their ideas—its rapidity of execution was 
easily acquired by men who had no ideas to express, and were 
not even small artists. It was from the work of such as these 
“stucco” became a byword and areproach, In every country 
where it has been practised it was first patronised by popes, 
emperors, kings and learned potentates, was practised by great 
and honoured artists, and after a while it sank through the 
inefficient labours of men, who did not learn to use it well or 
wisely, into being a thing of scorn. Hardly a country where it 
has lived has not found in it some words to curse by, derived 
from this abuse and misuse of stucco. In Italian there are 
words implying disgust, annoyance, nausea, and many others, all 
based on stucco, In French s¢uc implies grossness, pretentious 
sham, elaborate nonsense, and other false and odious things ; 
and in our own tongue a “neat stucco villa” is hardly a com- 
mendable comment on a house or its holder. This lesson I 
would point out to all who wish to aid the re-creation of the 
great good there is in it. Do not think that because the 
material is cheap the art should be nasty. Because your 
material is cheap, is easy to work, you will have the larger 
opportunity of spreading the lesson you would desire to teach 
and the thought you would give expression to. Ifyou have no 
lesson to teach—no thought to express—please do not you 
touch stucco duro. To the artist who longs for a wide field for 
his work, who feels that practice in the applied arts leads to 
success in greater fields, to him who feels that in following 
the great men I have mentioned he treads a worthy path, I 
say, try stucco duro, 


THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


oe report of the progress of the Ordnance Survey to De- 

cember 31, 1890, has been issued as a Blue-book. It 
states that since December 31, 1889, the only change that has 
occurred is the transfer of the department from the Office of 
Works to the Board of Agriculture, which took place on 
April 1, 1890. Under existing instructions, the undermen- 
tioned plans and maps are being published. United Kingdom. 
—(1) Plans on a scale of 126 72 inches to a mile, 1-5ooth, of all 
towns with more than 4,000 inhabitants ; (2) parish plans on a 
scale of 25°344 inches to a mile, 1-2,500th, of the cultivated 
districts in all counties ; (3) county maps on a scale of 6 inches 
to a mile, 1-10,560th ; (4) a topographical map on a scale of 
t inch to a mile, 1-63,360th, in two forms—one in outline with 
contours only, the other with hill features ; (5) a map on the 
scale of 4 miles to an inch ; (6) a map on the scale of 10 miles 
to aninch, England and Wales.—A revision of the survey was 
authorised ty the Treasury on December 22, 1886. Under 
¢his authority Lancashire and Yorkshire, which were originally 
surveyed on the 6-inch scale only, are being resurveyed on the 
r-2,50oth scale, and the towns are being published on the 
1,500th scale. London is being revised. The contouring of 
England and. Wales has been completed, Scotland.—The re- 
survey and revision on the 1-2,50oth scale of the counties of 
Wigton, Kirkcudbright, Edinburgh, Haddington, Fife and 
Kinross, and the Isle of Lewis, which were originally surveyed 
on the 6-inch scale only, will be commenced during 1891. 
ireland.—The revision of the survey of Ireland, which was in 
progress on the 6-inch scale, is now being carried out on the 
1-2,500th scale, under Treasury Order dated October 28, 1887. 
The contouring of Ireland, which was discontinued under 
Treasury Order of July 3, 1857, has been resumed under 
Treasury Order of August 20, 1890. 


The Late J. D Sedding. 
S1R,—With your kind permission I would venture to add a 
ew lines to those which have already appeared in your columns 
expressive of regret at the untimely death of this brother 


architect, §That the enthusiastic Sedding was possessed of 
architectural genius few will controvert. The many successful 
works which stud the, country from his brain and pencil, and 
under his direction, sufficiently establish this as a fact. Toone 
who has lived through the Gothic revival, the name and works 
of J. D. Sedding must ever be in foremost memory. 
__Individualism was a strong point in his character, and he 
did not usually run with the flowing tide. When thirteenth- 
century work was the idol of the revivalist leaders, Sedding 
designed effectively in the then despised Perpendicular style. 
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When the Monasticism of the early work had become too 
severe in its character, and the later periods became the 
fashion, J. D. Sedding, in his main constructive features; went 
back to still earlier times, even to twelfth-century proportions. 
All those who have given thought to his works must admire his 
versatility and his individual courage. In his late works the 
spirit of eclecticism is their ruling feature, and a careful study 
of what he has produced with this fact in view may perhaps 
form the great lesson which is to be acquired from his artistic 
efforts. On the day that the Cathedral of Truro was con- 
secrated, it was my pleasure and profit to spend many hours 
with Mr. Sedding, Archzology formed a topic of our con- 
versation, and he once or twice repeated his dictum, “ Archi- 
tecture first, then archzeology ;” but when drawn out on the 
merits of ancient work, his soul beamed again with delight, and 
one wondered how it was that he could really place ancient 
architecture second to anything. So engrossing did our com- 
parison of notes become, that in his emphatic manner he made 
use of this expression, “ Really, this is like soul to soul,” and 
indeed the day was a truly pleasant one. 

Eclecticism, as I have said, prevailed with him of late, and 
so it did, but not when he had a simple English country church 
to deal with. I have seen many of his Cornish church restora- 
tions, and they are treated with a loving appreciation of that 
extreme simplicity which distinguishes them; but where touches 
of elaboration occur, as in the timbers of their waggon-framed 
roofs, stall ends, screens, &c., then he follows the old men with 
a genuine appreciation of their quaintness, richness and appro- 
priateness which but very few have the enjoyment of attaining 
to. But taking one of his own new Cornish churches, as that 
at St. Elwyn’s Hayle, what is to be found there? Why, a fine 
example of his strong individual eclecticism. The arcades are 
of low massive piers, with round arches, such as might do duty 
in a Normancrypt. Above these arcades the walls are thinned, 
high lancets are employed between airy wall arcading. At the 
west end a. large traceried window of many lights almost fills 
the gable, whilst on the exterior a low tower, rich in much of its 
details, might serve for a late Decorated example. Yet withal 
the general effect both inside and outside is impressive. It 
may, indeed, be said of the interior that thereis at least a touch 
of the sublime in it, though its dimensions are not large, and 
this is perhaps the main point of most of Sedding’s designs that 
he often, even in small buildings, reached the point of the 
sublime. What greater merit could any architectural designer 
covet ? 

The next work one would wish to notice is that of the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer, Clerkenwell; but here Gothic 
has been altogether thrown over, and a Classic type adopted. 
I have a letter from the designer in which he states, with re- 
morse, that no one knew the difficulties he experienced in this 
case. For the outside of this building there is not, perhaps, 
much to be said in its praise ; but, all things taken into account, 
its largeness of manner tells its own tale. In the interior all 
the canons on truth of construction have been abandoned, and 
plastered columns, plaster mouldings, and timber and plaster 
groinings prevail. Yet from some points of view—as, for in- 
stance, at the east end, looking west—this interior is decidedly 
impressive, and picturesque also. In viewing this church it has 
to be borne in mind that only part of it has been accomplished, 
and that in the baldest manner ; nevertheless, it is a building 
from which many practical lessons may be drawn. His means 
were small, his ambition great, as usual. All idea of Gothic 
construction had to go, and he was left only with lean forms 
and degenerate materials wherewith to accomplish his longed- 
for effects. Yet he threw his soul into the design with effective 
results, But perhaps the most striking instance of Mr. Seddon’s 
talent as an architectural designer is to be seen in the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Sloane Street. This is essentially a town 
church, with an imposing facade to the street, the flanks being 
closely adjacent to contiguous buildings, and therefore take but 
small part in the design. ‘The first remarkable point in. this 
building is, perhaps, the decided difference in character between 
external and internal design, reminding one in principle some- 
what of that class of modern business premises where the out- 
side is strictly Gothic in style, and the inside is made up for 
the most part of glazed brick facings and wrought-iron girders. 
Not that these are the elements of the Sloane Street Church ; 
but who that has studied this building does not discern 
that in the exterior front there has been a bid for 
popular attraction, or, as Ruskin puts it, “ politeness to 
the public,” whilst in the interior there is a. general 
simplicity of treatment which brings home in a strong sense 
the sacred purposes of the building, and tends to a devotional 
spirit ; but both outside and inside it is an impressive building. 
There is a strange mixture in its general forms and its details” 
throughout. Look at the outline of the street facade, with its 
flat gable and lean-tos, its raking and straight battlements, 
boldly recessed doorways, its huge traceried windows and large 
turrets, and the variety of its materials ; its great breadth, and 
withal, the effect of height produced by the decided. vertical 
lines of the stair turrets. The elements of design may perhaps 
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be called somewhat of a jumble, but the zout ensemble has 
something more even than a touch of the sublime about it. In 
the interior the playfulness of plan, mainly due to the double 
north aisle, adds much to the general effect, but the massive- 
ness of the piers of the arcades, and the height of walling above 
them, crowned by the vaulting (plaster though it be) 
make that thrust on the mind which Ruskin declared as 
essential when any real impression is to be secured. 
But, speaking with construction in view, what mean 
these massive piers? Then, again, how far do the Classic 
details of screen, pulpit and font harmonise with the general 
scheme of design? But strict harmony is not sought for here ; 
eclecticism is meant to rule, and whilst admiring, if not adoring, 
the dash and talent of the designer, is it not for those who love 
our art to think and ponder over the effects here set forth, that 
each in his own sphere may decide whether for him eclecticism 
has charms surpassing the homogeneous whole which the 
ancient designers produced in their quiet yet impressive 
methods both in construction and in general forms and in 
detail? As others have said, it would be useful to all interested 
in architectural design to possess good illustrations taken from 
the buildings themselves, in some form or other, of Mr. 
Sedding’s works, that they might be studied as seen in execution, 
and their spirit and merits duly weighed. 

Architecture alone did not make up the limit of our friend’s 
powers ; he did much in the way of designing church embroi- 
dery and church furniture, and in all there was a great depth of 
the old designers’ spirit and skill. 

By the practical architect much is to be learnt from the 
works of the deceased, and all those who are concerned in the 
erection and decoration of churches may pay a tribute of grate- 
ful honour to the memory of the brother worker who has 
recently been so suddenly and unexpectedly snatched from our 
midst.—Yours faithfully, : C, LYNAM. 


Colour in the External Facades of Cities. 


Sir,—The interesting and practical paper by Mr. Scott 
Morton, “ Method in Colouring,” published in 7ze Archztect cn 
May I, must have been very welcome to those who think that, 
as architects, we ought not to rest satisfied until the charm of 
colour is only second in importance in the architectural design 
of British edifices to beauty of form That students of the 
Association have now the opportunity of learning water-colour 
painting promises well, for hitherto nine architects in ten prob- 
ably never touched a brush except on plan and section, for the 
purely practical purpose of distinguishing one material from 
another; and consequently the colour-sense even of an 
embryo Turner may have died for want of nourishment, 
and that loveliness which Panzenus, the encaustic painter, 
and nephew of Phidias, conferred upon the temple of Elis 
and the Athzenean monuments has perhaps been lost to many 
modern edifices. But colouris in the air,-and we may hope 
fora new awakening. Happily, modern exploring enterprise 
and increasing knowledge of the arts in antiquity—the published 
works of Dieulafois, Layard, Place, Penrose, Mallay, Coste, 
Jones, Perrot and Chipiez—prove that modern external archi- 
tecture is absolutely incomplete without the essential accom- 
paniment of colour, and without it comparable only to a dead 
body whose cold grey tones show that the life-giving and 
beautifying circulation of the ruby blood has ceased. 

But to my immediate purpose—the humble, but not unim- 
portant one of almost reiterating what Mr. Morton has so well 
said in reference to colour in external architecture, and which 
could be accepted in full if it was a matter only of the painter’s 
palette instead of the use of the natural and more or less 
obstinate and unchangeable colours of different kinds of 
porphyry, stone, bricks and terra-cotta, with richer details in 
encaustic tiles and sculptural or historical subjects in mosaic. 

My own experience, however, scarcely enables me to agree 
with the remark, ‘‘We can never forget that ours is a very 
different climate from that of Italy, where beautiful marbles can 
be used without fear of their being soon destroyed by damp, 
frost and the deleterious atmosphere of our great cities,” 
because beautiful marbles—if in that expression we include our 
abundant and richly-coloured porphyries, granites and elvans— 
are quite indestructible in our climate, as proved by numerous 
London structures forty or fifty years old, and which are as 
perfect as on the day the workmen left them. Of course, much 
depends upon the time of year, but most travellers who know 
Italy well have much to say of its storms and rain and cold. 
It is often perilous for an Englishman to take an evening stroll 
in Rome without an overcoat. Fog is not uncommon in 
Florence. Nature, therefore, even in the so-called “lovely 
south ” can damage lovely marbles, ¢.z7 the pavonazetta columns 
of the Arch of S. Severus and the caristran marble of the 
Faustina Temple in Rome. And the difference between the 
new and the old marbles at the Duomo in Florence causes 
almost a painful sensation. Restoration is a process not un- 
known in the City of Flowers. 

Mr. Morton says, “ In occasional dull weather in Venice... 


such weather as we have good spells of at home, the whole 
place is far from striking as regards colour, but when the sun- 
light breaks out the display is perfectly enchanting ... the 
sun-glow harmonises everything.” On the whole, then, I am 
inclined te think that our British climate is sometimes unfairly 
libelled. Its variety and changeableness is part of its charm. 
Artists will tell you that if you want splendid sunsets it is to 
England rather than to Italy you must look for them with cer- 
tainty of being satisfied, and if fogs in November must be con- 
fessed to, they are the result of local causes and are confined to 
the very limited area of cockneydom. Scarcely anything 
delights the foreigner more on his first visit in summer than the 
novelty and freshness of the gveens of all shades in the land- 
scape, with here and there a dash of ripening corn and above a 
golden sunset. I venture, therefore, to contend that British 
architects, when in the near future they adopt colour to aid them 
in their magical public influence, will be quite logicalif they accept 
Mr. Morton’s recommendation that in colour decoration we 
should adopt a high scale in harmony with the brighter cha- 
racteristics of our climate, rather than a low neutral scale to 
suit that comparatively small part of the year when clouds, 
rain and general atmospheric dulness prevail. In any work 
of art contrast is nearly as important as harmony. A style of 
English architecture, therefore, with a very full allowance of 
rich chromatic decoration, would seem to be not only quite 
suitable to this country, but a means of securing great beauty 
of effect in the public thoroughfares in dull weather, when it 
would be specially enjoyable for its cheering effect. 

That philosophical, charming writer on the art, Mr. James 
Fergusson, was a warm advocate for colour in external archi- 
tecture. He says:—‘‘It is easy to conceive how polychromy 
might be carried out successfully if, for instance, a building 
were erected the pillars of which were red granite or porphyry, 
the cornice and string courses of dark-coloured marbles, and 
the plain surfaces of lighter kinds. A design so carried out 
would be infinitely more effective than a similar one executed 
in material of one colour only, and depending for relief on the 
varying shadows of daylight. There is, in fact, just the same 
difficulty in lighting monochromatic buildings as there is with 
sculpture. A coloured painting, on the other hand, requires 
merely sufficient light. In towns, colours might be used of very 
great brilliancy, and, if done constructively, there could be no 
greater improvement to our architecture.” 

My art opinions are worth little, but as this question is 
largely one of practical construction, I have frequently ventured 
to urge its consideration in your pages, and have been bold 
enough to put my views to the test ina picture. But the time 
is not yet, if the refusal of the Academy Committee to exhibit 
my drawing illustrating a proposal for modern polychromy 
means anything, one way or the other. As an architectural 
design it was beneath criticism and intentionally so, colour, 
external colour, alone being the question for which I hoped to 
secure some consideration. I was content to show that 
harmony would result from the principle proposed. The 
Orientals being trustworthy guides in any question of colour I 
sought my inspiration from them, and as Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians built their temple towers and observatories in stages, 
much as we Occidentals build most of our structures, I felt I 
had found very suitable examples to follow. The temple at 
Borsippa, on the Tigris, was dedicated to the seven planets or 
heavenly spheres, and was adorned with the colours of each. 
The lower was richly panelled, and was black (Saturn), then 
orange (Jupiter), red (Mars), yellow (sun), green (Venus), blue 
(Mercury), white (Moon), whose place in the Chaldzean system 
was uppermost. Black at the base, representing strength, and 
white at the top, representing lightness, seemed to me excellent. 
Then I remembered that I had seen this principle adopted on 
some of the large Oriental vases—the ground for the colour 
decorations commencing with white above and shading 
diagonally through three or four colours to the richest and 
darkest below, the colour decorations breaking these up in the 
most charming manner and with a perfect result, Further, a 
friend reminded me of the celebrated tower with coloured 
porcelain decorations at Nankin. 

So I went to work with tolerable confidence, and the result 
seemed to be pleasing. Of course as a first attempt in a new 
direction, improvements have suggested themselves. To Occi- 
dental eyes such a bold display of three almost positive colours 
—one to.a storey—framed in black below and white above, ona 
single facade, comes as a surprise. The eyes are not quite prepared 
for it, especially as the whole is topped with a clear blue sky ; 
and so, as I said, it was too much for the Academy. Perhaps, 
moreover, they thought my description of the materials—por- 
phyry, quartz and granite—too lengthy for the catalogue, or the 
whole affair too practical to be worthy of the region of the fine 
arts. For my own part I think, however much it might be 
improved, it was just something that might have helped to do 
away with the usual melancholy dulness and—to the general 
public—uninteresting character of the architectural room of the 
Academy exhibition. A little free, outspoken, even violent 
Criticism would be better than the undisguised indifference of 
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the few visitors who condescend to stop a few moments in that 
room. I can only hope that somebody who has seen the draw- 
ing will do something better and let the public see it. He will 
at least be able to avoid my mistakes.— Yours truly, 

HENRY TRAVIS. 


50 Buckleigh Road, Streatham. 


Lists of Tenders. 

S1r,—Herewith I enclose you exact copy of “ notices” 
received on the ist inst., which I am induced to ask you to pub- 
lish because I have an uncomfortable idea that a threat is im- 
plied. I make no comment on the absence of names by which 
to identify either committee or secretary. But I should like to 
ask whether, in your opinion, or in that of your readers, the 
requests contained therein are reasonable ; and whether archi- 
tects are morally bound to comply with them? For myself, I 
often find it difficult to induce my clients to bear the expense of 
taking out quantities while so many builders are willing to take 
them out for themselves free of charge. Where the amounts of 
tenders are widely divergent, I think it sometimes charitable to 
withhold them. But in many cases where the lowest tender is 
accepted my clients refuse to communicate the amounts, no 
matter how divergent they may be. — Is it expected in such 
cases that architects shall oppose themselves to their clients? 
I notice in your printed list of tenders received, even the 
accepted amounts are sometimes entirely withheld.—Yours 
faithfully, EDWIN PENN. 

Stoke-upon-Trent : May 4, 1891. 


[Copy.] 

We are requested by the Potteries and Newcastle branch of the 
National Builders’ Association to say that in future they request that a 
list of tenders be sent to each competitor after every competition, also 
quantities to be supplied, for all works over 100/. And in the interests 
of the trade they hope these notices will meet with your approval. 

(Signed) THE COMMITTEE, 
Hanley: April 20, 1891. 


Ancient Pottery and Ancient Potters. 

S1r,—The recent discovery of ancient pottery at Fresh- 
water, in the Isle of Wight, opens up to us a very wide field for 
historical speculation, The art of pottery-making was well 
known to the ancients, and it would seem that vessels of baked 
clay in some form must have been popular at all periods in the 
history of the world. The Holy Scriptures frequently refer to 
the work of the potter with symbolical meanirg, while the same 
is alluded to by the greatest writers of all ages. The potter of 
3,600 years ago was a workman after the style of the potter of 
to-day ; he had his wheel and revolving pivot, and turned out 
some beautiful specimens of work, many of which may be seen 
in our museums at the present time. Indeed, we are informed 
that the form of the potter's wheel used in Egypt thousands 
of years ago is the same as. is employed by many of 
the Indian potters now. In the fourth Egyptian room at the 
British Museum we have splendid examples of Egyptian 
earthenware and porcelain, painted and glazed, to imitate 
variegated glass and stone, and of work in alabaster, dating 
from the year 3666 B.C., right through the long dark centuries 
down to the year 4coBc. It must also be remembered that 
the ancient Egyptians were proficient in brickmaking. It was 
the hardness of the task-masters in this respect that caused 
Israel to revolt, and which brought about, through the instru- 
mentality of Moses, Aaron and Joshua, their return to the 
promised land. And there, in a small case in the same room 
of the great establishment at Bloomsbury, are some of those 
very bricks, stamped with the names of Thothmes I., 
Thothmes III, Amenophis III. and Rameses II. impressed 
on the mixture of the clay, straw and sand. Thus we have the 
sacred narrative verified, Rameses II. being the Pharaoh of the 
oppression. We also have on Egyptian wall-paintings illustra- 
tions of the form of the kiln, which, it would appear, was a 
circular brick chamber, with a perforated floor near the bottom 
The fire was placed underneath while the pottery was baked 
above. The same principle was adopted in later ages, and is 
still recognised at the present day. 

The Phoenicians seem to have inherited their taste for terra- 
cotta from the Egyptians They improved in the art and pro- 
duced some very fine pieces of work, more graceful, tasteful 
and ornamental in character. The Assyrians also developed a 
taste for pottery, which they covered with very finely and 
minutely executed ornamentation. But the Phoenicians carried 
their works in bronze, glass and terra-cotta into all the marts of 
the world. They also influenced the manufacture of Persian 
works of art and the famous Damascus ware. In pavement 
and mosaic work they excelled, while the tunnel leading from 
the spring to the pool of Siloam, with its wonderful hi. erical 
inscription, is also the work of this marvellous people. After 
the capture of Tyre, however, by Alexander, the Phoenicians 
began to lose their identity and gradually became recognised 
among the Grecians. Now the question of the Freshwater 
pottery comes n, The Greeks continued indirectly the traffic 
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with Cornwall for some time after the decay of Phcenicia, until 
other nearer sources for the supply of tin were discovered. 
Pytheas of Marseilles (at that time a Grecian port of call) is 
said to have visited Britain in the year 330 B.C., and to have 
given the first information concerning the tin supply to his 
fellow-countrymen. Now then. The people of Marseilles 
trafficked for tin; engaged the Britons to carry it for them to 
Hampshire ; held a sort of depét at ornear Freshwater, where 
they embarked ; steered across channel for Gaul; and when 
they arrived at the other side transferred it to the road, and 
thus transported it to its several destinations, avoiding the ships 
of Carthage in their return from Cornwall. This is practically 
the meaning of the old traditions. Properly speaking, the 
earliest visitors to the Isle of Wight are more likely to have 
been the Greeks and the Gauls. It was the Greeks who 
brought vase-making to its greatest pitch of perfection, In 
the Louvre there is a tablet from Corinth of about 6co B.C., 
showing an ancient Grecian potter at work in his shop, turning 
a wheel and applying the painted bands. About the year 
300 BC. pottery-making declined, and the beauty of the old 
Grecian pottery is not attained at the present day. There is 
an opening for good productions of copies of ancient Greek 
pottery, which knocks all our cheap jack tomfoolery into a 
cocked hat.- I do not say it is probable, but it might be, that 
the Greeks and not the Phcenicians, did leave behind them 
somewhere under the island soil specimens of ancient pottery 
work of their own or even of Phcenician manufacture, to inspire 
our interest in ancient history and to enrich the treasures of 
our land. CLAUD MONTAGU. 


GENERAL. 


The Exhibition of the Birmingham Art Circle was 
opened to the public on Wednesday. \ 

A Statue of Maisonneuve, the founder of Montreal, is to 
be unveiled in that city on the 18th inst., which will be the 
250th anniversary of his arrival. At present Montreal possesses 
only two statues—a bronze representation of the Queen on 
Victoria Square, by Marshall Wood, and a stone statue of 
Nelson set up long ago by English-speaking merchants on a 
column (now somewhat dilapidated) in what is now mainly a 
French part of the town. 

Mr. Poynter, R A., has accepted the office of Visitor to the 
Slade School of Fine Art, recently instituted by the council of 
University College, London. Professor J. H. Middleton, Slade 
Professor at Cambridge, has undertaken to give three lectures 
at University College on May 27 and 29 and June ron “ The 
Development of Art, historically treated.” The lectures will be 
given at four o’clock. eos 

The Berlin International Art Exhibition was opened 
on Friday last by the Emperor of Germany. er 

The Surveyors’ Institution meets on Monday, the 11th 
inst., when a paper will be read by Mr. W. G. S. Rolleston, 
entitled ‘ State-created Small Holdings.” 

Mr. Thomas Newell, architect and surveyor, of 5 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C., has been appointed Surveyor to the 
Southall-Norwood Middlesex Local Board. 

I. Emile Ollivier will deliver a lecture in Paris on May 24 
in connection with a bazaar for a charitable society. His subject 
will be “ Michel Angelo, and the Fresco of the Last Judgment.” , 

Mr, W. J. Edbrooke, of Chicago, has been appointed 
Supervising Architect of the United States Treasury Depart- 
ment, in succession to Mr. J. H. Windrim, who has accepted 
the more remunerative office of Director of Public Works at 
Philadelphia. 

Funds are being raised for the restoration of Hipswell 
Church, near Richmond, Yorks, which is in an unsafe condition. 

The Pians of Messrs. Dunn, Hansom & Dunn, of New- 
castle-on-Tyne, for a new Roman Catholic church at Carlisle 
have been passed by the Carlisle Health Committee. re 

The Design submitted by Messrs. H. H. Bridgman & Goss, 
of 42 Poultry, E.C, for the Public Library, Stoke Newington, 
has been selected by the Commissioners. The second premium 
of 1o/. 10s, was awarded to Mr. S. R. Smith. 

Mr. J. O. Scott has been commissioned to prepare plans 
for the restoration of the tower of Lainbourn Church, for carry- 
ing out which Mr. Thompson, of Peterborough, is to submit a 
contract. 

The Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland passed 
the following resolution at their last meeting :—The Council of 
the Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland hereby express 
theit sincere sympathy with the family of the late Mr. James 
H. Owen, R.H.A, in their sad bereavement. They feel that. 
the Institute has lost in him a most valued friend and colleague, 
who was an ex-president of their body and one of its most active 
members and supporters, and the profession generally an adviser 
whose great ability and experience were always at its service and 
whose interest in its welfare was constant and sincere. 

Tne Restoration of the church of St. Michael and All 
Angels at Bishop’s Cleeve is proposed to be carried out uncer 
the direction of Mr. Middleton, architect. 
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A. MEETING: of the Governors of the Royal Manchester 
Institution was held on Monday, the president, Mr. T. 
WortTHincToN, being chairman. It was reported that the 
Council had .determined to make the lectures a substitute 
for a Chair of Art. An arrangement has been entered into 
with Mr. R, A. M. STEVENSON, lecturer on art at University 
College, Liverpool, for the delivery of the first course of ten 
lectures, treating of the relations of art.to nature and of 
some distinctions between the various arts— poetry, paint- 
ing, sculpture, music and architecture—in the ensuing 
autumn. It was hoped by the Council that this course of 
lectures might have been delivered during the present 
spring season, but it was found impracticable to make 
provision for a suitable lecture-room ; and, under these 
circumstances, delivery of the course has been deferred 
until October next, when the Art Gallery Committee have 
undertaken to provide a suitable lecture-room in the City 
Art Gallery. There is a necessity for some improvement in 
the organisation of the Institute, for there are only seventy 
subscribers this year, and, judging from the history. of 
recent timess, the number is likely to be reduced by the 
end of December. As there are several architects on the 
Council, they should endeavour to show that they are com- 
petent for their duties, and that they have the confidence.of 
the ordinary members. It is not creditable to see the 
Institution falling into a moribund state when so many 
architects act as advisers. 


Tue decision which was given on Tuesday in the Queen’s 
‘Bench Division by Lord CoLeripce and Mr. Justice 
MATHEW, in the case of Morr v. WILLIAMS, will no doubt 
determine the question that, under the Metropolitan 
Building Act, a flat is not necessarily a separate house. 
The appellant had been ordered by one of the magistrates 
to pay the respondent the sum of 67/. as district surveyor’s 
fees, for inspecting a building consisting of fourteen flats 
which were claimed to be so .many separate. houses. 
Previous decisions in the police-courts were to the same 
effect, and builders and owners acquiesced. and paid the 
numerous fees.. But in the Queen’s Bench a less technical 
wiew has been.taken, and if district surveyors are to profit 
by the flat system it mal be Recessary to obtain power from 
Parliament. aes . 


By the death of Mr. THomas Verity a remarkable man 
has been removed. — Few architects have succeeded in gain- 
‘ing quickly so prominent a position in London: At first, too, 
‘he had to overcome the prejudice which is so easily excited 
‘against anyone who assists im a. Government department. 
‘On completing his articles. with the late MarsH NELSON 
he entered the War Office, and’ afterwards became one of 
the assistants in the architectural division at South Kensing- 
ton, under Captain Fowkr, R.E.. There he: came. under 
the influence of GoDFREY SYKES, which determined his 
‘bent towards Renaissance art... In 1871, although without 
independent practice, he was allowed to be one of the com- 
petitors for the “Criterion” in Piccadilly, and Messrs. 
Sprers & Ponp had reason to be gratified with their 
generosity, for they gained a loyal adviser, who subsequently 
helped ‘in realising » their. views. : Tuomas. VERITY won 
the competition, and his experience at a building which 
was “ to serve’ many ' purposes | was afterwards of use 
to him: * Besides the Criterion .Theatre, he prepared 
plans for the’ Empire, Comedy, Novelty, St. James’s, 
Royalty and-Toole’s. » Among his other works were the 
ee -operative Stores in the Haymarket, the Kensington 

‘Baths, Albert Gate Mansions, the Continental Hotel, 
Lloyd's Offices, the pavilions and other buildings at Lord’s, 
and ‘various town premises. It 1878 Mr. Verity was 
appointed Surveyor. of Theatres to the Lord Chamberlain, 
and in 1886 he was commissioned by Her Majesty to 
rectify the defects of the Villa at. Aix-le-Bains, -In 
association with’ Mr, Hunr he was architect to the 
Scarborough Saloons, the Nottingham Municipal Buildings; 
and the additions to the Agricultural Hall. Inthe com- 
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petition for the War Office, Messrs. Verity & Hunr 
were among the ten architects who took part in the second 
contest. Of late years Mr. Verity was aided by his son, 
Mr. FRANK VgritTy, who has already given promise of 
attaining a successful career, and of worthily continuing 
his father’s principles as an artist and man of business. 


THE scientists form a powerful body in England, and 
when they are opposed to the erection of the art gallery, ‘for 
which Mr. Tate has offered 80,o00/;, on’a site at: South 
Kensington which is coveted for’a building to contain the 
Science Collections, it requires firmness in the Government 
to withstand them. The influence of the Science and Art 
Department is, no doubt, exercised against Mr. ‘TATr’s pro- 
ject since the gallery is to be kept clear of the officials, who 
have already scope enough to exercise their powers of. ob- 
struction. Mr, E. J. PoyNTeR has come to the aid of the 
engineers, chemists and physicists. He says that the tem- 
porary galleries’erected on the east and west sides of the 
Horticultural Gardens are, ‘‘ without doubt, the. best-lighted 
and the best-proportioned picture- galleries that have ever 
been constructed in England.” Mr, PoyNreEr » cannot 
understand why the premises are not used, but: probably 
Mr. TaTE desires to see his. pictures ina building that. will 
be watertight, and cannot be claimed, with the contents, by 
the South Kensington. authorities. Mr;-PoynTER ‘con- 
tinues :—“‘If the building for which 80,000/. has been so 
liberally offered were placed higher up the road, above the 
Technical Institute, where there is a piece of ground avail- 
able, it would back immediately on the Eastern Gallery, in 
which the Indian collection is now housed, thus affording 
provision for the extension of the collection, which is grow- 
ing annually by the addition of the pictures purchased under 
the Chantrey bequest, and to which it is certain that further 
considerable additions. will constantly be made by gift and 
bequest as soon as there is a place in which they can be 
properly and permanently exhibited.” The objection to 
that arrangement, we believe, is one of title. The site 
offered by the Government is national property, but _else- 
where the’ owners are the Commissioners of 1851, and, 
allowing they may be willing, they have already decided on 
an appropriation of the estate.. Amidst the proposals, we 
hope the art ety Hace will not Collapse, as be officials 
desire. 


It is commonly, supposed that the earliest general survey 
of Ireland, or of the part that was confiscated, was one known 
as-the “Down Survey,” ze, with boundaries of land laid 
down to scale on paper instead of being described in ter-— 
riers or schedules. ‘The commission was entrusted to WILLIAM 
Perry, an M.D., who was,a sort of general utility man in 
scientific business under CROMWELL. He selected several 
soldiers, and in a few weeks drilled them into surveyors. 
The work was done with the chain, and as the measurement, 
of angles was imperfect owing to the absence of instruments, 
the boundaries do not always: correspond with those shown 
on the Ordnance Survey. Many of the original sheets were 
destroyed, and the best copy is in Paris. “Another copy is 
in. Dublin, but an examination of it is a costly affair, and 
hence the “ Down Survey” is almost unknown, unless to 
lawyers and surveyors who are engaged in cases relating 
to title or disputed boundaries. It now appears that 
there was an earlier survey which was ordered by 
STRAFFORD, whose thoroughness must have often been 
impeded by the absence of maps of the country. ‘This fact 
is made evident by some documents: which - have just been 
presented to the Benchers in Dublin by Mr. PRENDERGAST, 
a barrister. .One is a copy of a plan that was made to 
support the title of Cuarves I. to the two baronies of Upper 
and Lower Ormond. The conventional signs differ from 
those adopted by Parry. . Another of the ‘maps was pro- 
duced twenty years before Perry commenced his operations. 
It is also revealed that SrRAFFORD’s survey was recognised as 
evidence up to 1710, as the accuracy of a copy is certified 
by officials at that time. The whole of Srrarrorp’s.maps, 
with many of Petty’s, were destroyed in a fire that occurred 
A third map suggests that Perry’s survey was not 
merely for the use of the new, race. of proprietors. It was 
prepared for a major in one of the regiments, for Perry 
was bound to supply officers with | maps of their districts 
wi hout cost. 
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PAINTING AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


VERY new exhibition at the Royal Academy makes 
it more evident that English painters have to work 
under conditions which are not advantageous for them or 
for art. Pictures are no longer enjoyed for their qualities. 
In simpler days the owners derived pleasure from seeing 
them, and for that they were satisfied to pay. Nowadays a 
picture becomes an anxiety, like shares and other things of 
which the value varies according to the state of the market. 
As soon asa man buys a picture he is haunted with the 
thought of Curistiz’s, and he must be continually specu- 
lating (for his friends delight to aid him) about the price 
which his property will bring in the auction-room and the 
difference between the sum paid for it originally and the 
sum which it will realise at a later time. The painters must 
be governed by similar considerations. They know that in 
course of time certain qualities come to be ascribed to their 
works and they are bound to keep up to the popular 
standard. The belief in specialists extends to art, and the 
painter must suffer who attempts to display versatility, In 
consequence of all this we must not expect to be surprised 
by any Academy exhibition. There is a close resemblance 
between the past and present work of the painters who are 
the usual contributors, as if to provide for a time when the 
pictures would be held up by the strong arms of a couple of 
porters in an auction-room, and the company present could 
identify the works from the subjects as from the execution 
without the aid of a catalogue. We might. say an allot- 
ment system has been agreed upon, and woe to the artist 
who ventures beyond the limits which the public have fixed 
for him ! 

As the characteristics of an exhibition have been deter- 
mined beforehand by a sort of general consent, we suppose 
most visitors are puzzled by the appearance of paintings of 
biblical or religious subjects in recent exhibitions. The 
works cannot be intended for English churches, for even 
in those belonging to Roman Catholics only a special class 
seem to be admissible of late years. In private collections 
there are more restrictions, for the days are past when the 
medley of sacred and profane subjects which HoGARTH 
satirised could be tolerated. What, then, is the destiny of 
the paintings of religious subjects which are to be seen in 
the Academy, and are among the most interesting? One 
of them, the Christ and Magdalene, by Mr. A. HACKER, 
displays more of style than any of the other works in the 
exhibition. The very simplicity of the treatment suggests 
a restraining power which is not common among English 
painters, and evidently comes from foreign teaching. The 
interview represented may not have biblical warrant, for it 
is shown as taking place in the carpenter’s shop, where the 
woman has cast herself on the shavings; the prayer for 
mercy is expressed in the upturned face, the heaving chest 
and throat, as well as by the action of the deiicate hands. 
Still more power is seen in the figure of Curist, who is clad 
as a poor workman, but is dignified enough to suggest the 
judge as well as the consoler. The colours are mainly 
black, grey and white, with a mass of auburn in the hair of 
MAGDALENE. It is difficult to characterise the Haz/, Mary / 
of Mrs. A. Stokes, which is a woman’s version of the 
Annunciation, and is therefore marked by psychologic ex- 
pression. The Virgin is a simple girl, not beautiful in the 
ordinary sense, unworldly in character, but apparently over- 
strained by emotions. From the sad face and the clasped 
hands we might suppose we see a victim who is resigned 
and glad that the endis near. She wears the simplest dress, 
a robe with a cape that seems to cover the head. Behind 
stands the angel, whose peasant’s face seems out of place 
with the nimbus. ‘The picture produces a disturbing effect 
on the mind, which may be owing to the novelty of the idea 
and the sincerity with which it is worked out. The triptych 
of Mr. Savacr Cooper illustrative of Come unto Me does not 
show any subtlety of thought like the works we have named. 
The head of CurtstT is not of an ideal type, and from the 
figures of the “weary and heavy-laden” we conclude that the 
artist would be successful in scenes of common life. Mr. 
F. W. W. TopHam somehow makes his /udas appear as if 
it related to a transaction which occurred in an Indian 
town, From the appearance of the men the subject might 
have to do with a money-lending case. At first sight a 
visitor is likely to desire that Mr. Poynrer painted his 


Queen of Sheba’s Visit to Solomon on a. larger seale ; but so 
much has to be made of the architecture (which after all 
must be imaginative) and other surroundings, it is wiser to 
keep the picture small and leave the spectator to imagine 
the rest. The artist does suggest a scene of magnificence 
such as still fills the minds of Eastern tribes. Every inch 
reveals investigation of authorities, and probably this smalh 
work has needed more time for elaboration than the largest 
painting in the exhibition. _ 

Sir FREDERICK LEIGHTON once more has taken subjects 
from Greek mythology, treating them as if they were scenes 
from life instead of being myths. In Perseus and Andromeda 
he has been fascinated by a difficulty which many painters 
before him have failed to overcome. Is it possible to 
accumulate horrors on horrors, and produce a form that 
will excite terror as the sea-monster for whom ANDROMEDA 
was to be the victim? ‘The Pompeian artist, whose work 
remains, satisfied his patrons by showing a figure that may 
have had a fatal power, but to the eye was less terrible than 
many fish that are seen every day on stalls. Our canons of 
art are of a different sort, and to be impressed we need 
something which will outdo the saurians that geologists have 
unearthed, and that TURNER imagined at an earlier time. 
The python that APoLtLo slays and the monster that keeps 
watch stretching along the mountain side denote a power 
which TURNER alone possessed. But it would be difficult, 
on account of its length, to utilise a similar sort of being for 
a picture of ANDRoMEDA. The President’s dragon is a 
diminished descendant of TURNER’s treasure guardian. 
The tail is very long, judging by the part that is visible, and 
seems to be made up of something rocky rather than of 
bone. A horrible ridge surmounts it and is carried along 
the back. The legs seem slight to bear so vast a body, but 
they are knotty and vigorous. There are two wings, the 
neck is long and flexible, and the head resembles one that 
exists among American crocodiles. Imagine such a being 
the sole tenant of a narrow creek bounded by high cliffs 
with a narrow rocky promontory in the centre, to which, as 
to an altar, the victim is bound. Let us suppose the 
monster has raised itself to the rock behind ANDROMEDA, 
that one wing overshadows. her as it is shaken to throw off 
the water drops and that the head is about to seize the 
maiden when the arrow of Perseus, shot from the sky where 
the hero bestrides a winged horse, pierces the flesh, and the 
head is turned upwards in a vain attempt to send forth fire 
against the slayer. The moment chosen is one when the 
scene has become most intense; if the arrow had 
fallen later ANDROMEDA could not be saved. Yet 
awful as is her doom we can suppose. that she 
is not fully conscious of it. With a delicacy that becomes 
a picture of a Greek legend, the parts are so arranged that 
we can suppose the monster never was seen in all its magni- 
tude until the danger was over. It is not too much to say 
that this great scene was never before put on canvas with 
the power displayed in Sir F. Leicuron’s picture. To 
determine the value of the work we need only call to mind 
any or all of the preceding attempts of which evidence 
remains, and it will be found that in terror and therefore in 
sublimity the English work surpasses them. The colour is 
delightful ; the flesh of ANDROMEDA, which in this case 
is not waxen, is contrasted with the pure white of the robe 
that is suspended loosely from a girdle, and as a background 
there is the dark mass of the dragon and the extended wing 
which casts a shadow over her head and neck. The 
Teutonic spirit could hardly imagine such a scene as 
occurring in day time, and would desire to see nature 
appearing in sympathetic gloom ; but it is more true to 
Greek feeling to represent the rocks and sea illumined by 
sunlight, for how could nature be affected by the monster. 
having a victim more or less? The Return of Persephone 
is likely to be the more popular of the President’s two 
pictures, for every spectator can understand the joy ex- 
pressed by mother and daughter when the latter was allowed 
to revisit the earth from Hades. CrREs, inamber-coloured 
robes, stands at the mouth of the cave, with arms extended, 
while PERSEPHONE, clad in white, floats towards her, sup- 
ported by the herald Mercury, who on this occasion wears 
a long blue robe and does not appear as a rogue. fing 

Mr. J. W. WaTernouss, who wisely matures his designs 
and spares no trouble to insure success, has painted this 
year Ulysses and the Sirens, Tt is not easy to devise winged 
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figures with the heads of women. The artist has thrown 
the responsibility on the poet, and has made the feathered 
bodies as brilliant as if they were painted by a Japanese 
artist, while he has made the faces expressive of thoughts 
which are beyond the Eastern mind. The boat which the 
sirens surround is no primitive vessel, but shapely and 
decorated. The sides are in graceful curves ; the holes 
through which the oars pass are formed as lions’ mouths; 
the sail is embroidered, and the prow is painted with em- 
blematic figures. ULyssEs is firmly bound to the single 
mast, and his infatuation is evident. His men who tug at 
the oars are indifferent to the sirens’ songs, for their heads 
are swathed with cloths. The picture tells its story clearly, 
and is another proof of the influence which Greece is again 
exerting on English art. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. S. J. SoLomon’s 
Judgment of Paris corresponds with the ancient notion of 
the contest. ‘There are three handsome women represented, 
and one of them is entire nude and another partly; there 
is an apple and a goat, a tree in full blossom, and a shield 
with a small head in the centre. But it is impossible to 
believe that the scene is laid on Mount Ida, and the figures 
appear to be posing for the gratification of the spectator rather 
than for an unseen shepherd. If the faces were less success- 
ful as examples of portraiture, the effect would be enhanced. 
Mr. R. C. W. Bunny, in his Sea /dyl/s, attempts to present 
the sports. of mermen and mermaids on the surface of 
waves. The legend of Pygmalion is depicted on a large 
scale by Mr. W. H. Marcetson. The forlorn sculptor 
at the foot of the statue is an object that might well excite 
the pity of Venus. Thetis L[nspecting the New Armour of 
Achilles, by Mr. Pepys. CocKERELL, is a bright and charm- 
ing work, but all the characters have a modern air, as if the 
picture really represented a ¢adleau vivant by young ladies 
and gentlemen. It is difficult to transpose oneself into the 
heroic days, and Greek scenes need a life of devotion to 
them if they are to be realised. 

Unless the pictures we have noticed are ken as ex- 
amples of ‘‘ Historical Painting,” that important division is 
represented by only one serious work. The painters of the 
small pictures relating to NAPOLEON, the pair of young 
people in fancy costumes called Alora MacDonald’s Fare- 
well to Prince Charlie, and the Zenobia would be likely to 
be aggrieved if they were described as attempting the his- 
torical. Is the old school extinct at last, or were all the 
pictures which needed more knowledge of historic scenes 
than the examiners possessed set aside without mercy? The 

_Limperor Theodosius chooses his Wife, which is the solitary 
representative of a class that once was renowned, could not 
be excluded, for the painter, Mr. VAL PRINSEP, is an Asso- 
ciate. ‘The imperial Paris had ordered the eligible young 
ladies to appear in church, and, after a scrutiny, he presented 
the golden apple to one Icas1a; but as she was witty, she 
was abandoned as quickly as she was chosen, “and the 
modest silence of THEODORA was rewarded with the golden 
apple.” Mr, Prinsep, who knows modern India, has con- 
cluded that in Byzantine days there was no less brilliancy 
of colour. The scene is therefore laid in a fine temple, 
made rich with marbles, mosaic and gilding. In two rows 
along the sides are ranged the competitors, and the varying 
emotions have caused them to forget the chamberlain’s 
orders, and to assume a variety of positions while standing. 
The Emperor is in front. With one hand he offers the 
apple; the other is also extended. Lut, from the gravity 
of his expression, it might be supposed that it is being used 
to emphasise a little discourse about silence being golden, 
The spectator is likely to consider that Icasta would have 
made a more excellent empress. On the opposite side, on 
the second plane, is a group of courtiers with a crown and 
canopy ; beyond are more competitors, the ecclesiastics 
being ranged in the apse. The colour is enough to disturb 
the propriety of the upholders of tertiaries, in variety going 
beyond any of the other works, and it must be a surprising 
collection in which the picture will not assert itself. 

The. remarkable painting by Mr. Catpreron, S¢ 
Elizabeth of Hungary’s Great Act of Renunciation, might 
be supposed to belong to the historical class, but there are 
so many surprising things said about the Queen, it is difficult 
to believe that the scenes in the “ Saint’s Tragedy ” are more 
than poetic fictions. Her biography is a sort of “Golden 
Legend,” to which imaginative additions could be made 


from time to time as fone as they seemed consistent with the 
idea of a superhuman resignation. The story of “ Patient 
Grissel ” is another instance of the kind; so is “ Genevieve 
of Brabant,” and similar records of brutal husbands and 
gentle wives who lived in palaces were common enough in 
Medizval days. Eizaperu’s obedience was sorely tested 
by the King, and when a widow it was tried, it is said, more 
cruelly by her confessor. One of his recommendations or 
commands has given rise to Mr. CALDERON’s picture. The 
Queen was directed to appear naked before the altar, and 
there to renounce human ties and all the pomps and 
pleasures of the world. Humanity revolts against such an 
imposition of authority, and probably the description is 
only figurative, but Medizeval logic was pitiless enough to 
lead people to any extreme in the eagerness for consistency 
to formulas. Mr. CALDERON has treated the subject with a 
delicacy and tenderness that are evidence he had no inten- 
tion to allow his work to serve controversial or worse pur- 
poses. Accepting the account literally, that the act was 
gone through in a small chapel and on Good Friday, when 
altars would be stripped of everything ornamental, he shows 
the Queen as kneeling on the stone step, with her hands 
resting on the edge of an ancient altar which is also of 
stone. Upon it is a crucifix. The Queen is seen in profile, 
the head and body being bent, but without any suggestion 
that she was enduring pain, If this slight figure were seen 
by itself on the canvas, it would seem like a study fora 
figure of a woman that was praying earnestly but was not 
suffering the least indignity. The cold masonry of the 
arcade and wall against which the figure is posed, for the 
altar occupies most of the space, allows of no strong 
contrast, and the light which falls on the Queen is 
of the dim religious sort. On a lower step stands the 
figure of the confessor in a black robe and cowled. 
He appears as a stern man, but there is no sign of 
rejoicing at such an exercise ‘of authority, and, indeed, 
his eyes are fixed on the crucifix, as if he were 
watching for a revelation as to whether he was right or 
wrong. At any rate we see a visionary whose thoughts 
have gone beyond the scene in the chapel. The bald head 
of another man who may be a monk appears in the back- 
ground, with his hand guarding his eyes. There are two 
women kneeling who seem to be nuns. One prays ear- 
nestly, with eyes directed above the altar; her companion 
has eyes cast down. They seem to accept the Queen’s 
nudity as an act of mortification differing from many then 
in vogue, but which brought glory rather than shame, As 
many heroic and ecclesiastical legends have been debased 
by foreign painters in order to display nude figures, it may 
be well to say so much in explanation of Mr. CALDERON’s 
picture, which in spirit is unlike the works to which we 
have alluded. The story is treated with subtlety, but with 
reverence, The artist knows that in the kingdom of 
Mansoul there are puzzles enough, and pity rather than 
derision should be given to those who have blundered in 
trying the impossible task of solving them. 

It is satisfactory to find that a work of decoration, Mr. 
W. R. STEPHENS’s Summer, is allowed admission to the 
principal room. It was designed for the refreshment-room 
of the building, and is worthy of a better destination. A 
long marble seat allows five figures of girls to recline upon 
it, and they languidly support a long chain of roses. The 
background is architectural, formed of large slabs, varied by 
panels which are flanked by termini. The figures are as 
graceful as if painted by Mr. Moore ; but, rightly, there is 
more definite balance than is required in an easel picture. 
Mr. STEPHENS has evidently mastered the principles of 
decorative art, and it will be a sacrifice if an artist who can 
produce a composition like Sumer is allowed to spend his 
powers on work of an inferior sort. M. Gustav Narorp 
has a Design for a Frieze inthe room with the cabinet paint- 
ings. The subject appears to be a contrast between 
revellers and students, and it is less formally balanced than 
Summer. 

If history pieces are scarce there are plenty in which the 
figures appear in costumes and with accessories that are 
not according to modern fashions. Mr. AtmMA-TapEMaA’s 
Earthly Paradise depicts a Roman girl or- mother kneeling 
over a rosy baby just awakened from sleep. Judging by the 
comments of the people who stand before the picture, tt 
would seem as if the artist has invented a new pleasure. 
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Everybody seems to be captivated this time by the brown 
leather straps around the couch; the marbles, trinkets, 
drapery and even the beautiful figures are neglected, while 
attention is concentrated on the straps, which are declared 
to beso real that they tempt one to handle them. Such is 
British taste, and if Mr. AtMA-TADEMA would rise to the 
opportunity and spend the year in representing a_port- 
manteau bearing hotel and railway labels and soiled with 
travel, we may be sure millionaires would contend for the 
treasure. On the opposite wall we can see that Sir JoHN 
GiLBerT has returned to the magician who first helped him 
to gain reputation in oil-painting. Who that is old enough 
to remember Sancho Panza, Governor of Larataria, does 
not feel kindly dispositions towards the artist which 
often soften criticism? This time we have Don QuixoTE 
(who is not entirely unlike the artist) discoursing on arms 
and the humanities to the company at the inn, his stout 
esquire being seated beside him, an attentive observer of the 
effects of the eloquence. Around the table is as motley a 
company as can be desired, and there is not one of them, 
young or old, that is not a familiar acquaintance. Mr. S. 
Lucas’s Zown Gallants do not appear unaccustomed to 
eighteenth-century costume, but the girl attending them 
must have employed some dressmaker that still uses her 
needle. Mr. Boucuton’s useful handmaiden has this year 
gone back to the world and its vanities, for she appears in 
a delicate pink cloak that has opportunely faded in parts to 
give variety, but the expression of her face denotes that doc- 
trinal difficulties pursue her, or she can evolve them from the 
snow. The Wary, Cool Old Sworder, by Mr. J. E. BREun, 
is skied, but it appears to be a well-modelled, boldly- 
painted figure of a build that becomes a fighting man. Mr. 
BourRDILuon’s From the Spanish Main has less dramatic 
power than the duel scene from ‘‘Westward Ho!” It 
suggests an incident that may have been common in western 
houses when sailors’ yarns were less doubtfully received than 
is possible in an age of telegraphs and reporting. 

Mr. HERKOMER’s self-confidence cannot, of course, per- 
suade him that his diploma work will be the best in the 
ignored gallery at the top of the building, so he has pru- 
dently taken care that it will be the biggest, and there is no 
doubt he has succeeded. We hope he will also enter into 
some arrangements to convince posterity that the title, Oz 
Strike, is not a misnomer, for, if people judge by the appear- 
ance of the principal figure, evidently a portrait of an ill- 
looking fellow of the brickmaker type, and the sorrow of his 
feminine companion, the picture is likely to be interpreted 
as Ine Approaching Policeman, for the terror of guilt ani- 
mates the party and increases their ugliness. Under that title 
it would be accepted as creditable to the Professor’s skill in 
dealing with cause and effect and other metaphysical relations. 

In the Cider Orchard and Cider Making, Mr. R. W. 
Macsertu reveals that all delightful subjects are not as yet 
exhausted. More of similar everyday scenes would be wel- 
come in'the exhibition. Mr. W. Storr, in Zhe Bathing 
Place, represents a part of a river which is almost as green 
as the trees that shade the water. In Zhe Mother, Mr. 
E. E. Stmmons has painted a woman with a child, seated in 
a carpenter’s shop; but he has been afraid to suggest the 
variery and beauty of the curves which are found among 
shavings. The figure has some desirable qualities of the 
French school. Mr. Hircucock’s Maternité, a woman 
crossing a tract of ground covered with wild flowers, 
merited to be in the principal room ; but it is hung so high 
that all the parts assume an appearance which gives an 
erroneous notion of the work when seen in the position for 
which it was adapted. As an example of the Franco- 
American School, it should have received more justice. Mr. 
Austin Brown’s October Evening could be passed off as 
one of Miuver’s best works. Mr. STANHOPE FORBES’s 
Salvation Army is a translation into quieter colours of a 
common scene ; but the action is quieter also than the 
reality. Mr. BRAMLEY, we trust, is not resolved to persist 
in the pathetic from year to year. His Child's Funeral, 
where the attendants are girls in white, is well executed, but 
could not a more pleasing scene be compounded with the 
help of the white frocks? Mr. Lorimer’s Ordination of 
Elders in a Scotch Church is a scene in some village where 
the tailors are all deficient in their art, for such ill-fitting 
Sabbath coats are rarely presented in an Academy picture. 
The earnestness of the venerable parson, the quiet fervour 
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of the new deacons, who are free from any trace of vanity,. 
make all defects of the garments overlooked, and the cere-- 
mony is as impressive as if it took place in an ancient basilica.. 

Humour is too precious a quality to be left unnoticed. 
It would not be pleasant to have Mr. SrRurt’s Zaming a: 
Shrew at all times in view, but the visage of the helpless. 
old woman in the ducking-chair, who will be immersed in a: 
second, is sure to give rise to many a laugh in Room X.. 
It would have been better if a younger culprit had been: 
selected. Mr. W. SMAtL has forsaken fishermen, and in« 
Love Laughs at Rain presents a scene in an Irish market- 
place, a colloquy between a youth and maiden, which is- 
amusing, while being better coloured than usual. Near it 
is Mr. Srorey’s Milliner’s Lill, which reveals that one 
difficulty of married life is not altogether modern. The 
gravity of the disputants adds to the interest of the picture. 
Mr. Marks’s Select ‘Committee as a matter of course is 
accepted as humorous, but it must be admired for its 
breadth of treatment. We hope the artist will keep- 
to similar works, for devotion:to the lean-and-slippered- 
pantaloon would in time cramp the strongest hand. 

It may be doubted if so many portraits were to be seen- 
in any of the one hundred and twenty-two preceding exhibi- 
tions. This year the most successful examples are Mr. 
OrcHarpson’s Walter Gilbey, Lsg., which is mainly in- 
browns, and Sir A. B. Walker, Bart., which, from the- 
arrangement, might easily be taken for a companion work. 
The President has been successful in his 4. B. Freeman-— 
Mitford, Esq., C.B., the late secretary of the Office of Works.- 
The qualification which accompanies the praise given to: 
Sir J. E. Mitais’s portraits denote that this year the old 
excellence is not reached. What is most to be regretted is~ 
the appearance of crudeness in the colouring. Mr. 
Hookx’s portrait of himself, for the Uffizii Gallery, has the 
frankness and absence of posing and theatricalism which 
were to be expected from such a hand. ‘The Northerners 
will probably be dissatisfied at Mr. OULEss’s courage in 
attempting to depict so thorough a Scot as Colonel Malcolm, 
but as no trait has been extenuated, out of fair play’ 
they ought to be happy at the success. There is no doubt- 
ing of the nationality in this case. Mr. Warts’s portrait,. 
Lady Katherine Thynne, should be compared with many of 
the portraits of ladies in the room, for there is as little sug-- 
gestion of modern nervousness in the face as if it were a. 
work produced three centuries ago. Mr. AtMA-TaDEMAa’s- 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour suggests the kind of models that 
long ago used to be prepared for the steel engravings in» 
fashionable annuals, and there is no marble visible to com- 
pensate for the defects of face and figure. Mr. CARTER’s. 
Earl of Winchilsea looks as if the likeness were caught 
quickly, and in consequence it has an appearance of vivid 
reality that is more pleasing than the laboured efforts which» 
other portraits betray. The Dean of Christchurch, by Mx. 
H. Herkomer, is expressive of a church dignitary. Mr. 
Ouess’s Duke of Sutherland must be taken as satisfactory, 
for his grace held a sort of levée im front of it on his visit to- 
the exhibition, and thus allowed of a comparison. It would: 
add some interest if the other subjects could be persuaded 
to act likewise. Mr. Burcrss presents Herr Wiener; 
Violinist, in a black antique suit, by which the poor fellow 
appears as a sort of conspirator. Mr. MorpEcal is an 
artist whose figure-pieces have not received adequate atten- 
tion; his 4. W. Pinero, Esg., displays powers no less 
remarkable in portraiture. Mr. H. A. OLIiviER, in 
F. Locker Lampson, Esg., expresses some of the charac- 
teristics of his subject in an unaffected way, which was no 
easy task. Mr. J. A. VINTER has been very successful in 
his Rev. Daniel Moore, and it shows, too, he has admiration: 
for Sir J. E. Mruuats’s work. Mr. Eyre Crowe imparts to’ 
his Sir J. A. Crowe a stiffness that does not belong to the 
historian of painting. 

The landscapes do not require much notice. Sir J. E. 
Mittais in Lingering Autumn and Glen Birnam again 
shows tact in keeping to subjects that admit of much small 
detail, but to prove that he is a landscapist he should pro- 
duce something having distance in it, An avenue of bare 
pines and a heath, of which every inch is broken up, are 
much easier to imitate than an expanse of country. Mr, 
Vicat Coxr’s diploma work, Au/umn Morning, seems like 
a transcript of an existing scene, but the field and trees an . 
the light in which they are bathed show a master’s hand 
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Mr. F. G. Corman’s view of Exeter gives a vision of the 
landscape around the city. Mr. YEEND Kuno displays 
further versatility in his Derbyshire Dale, in which the cliff 
is finely rendered. Mr. GzeorcE Lucas’s harvest scene is 
one of the chief landscapes of the year, and is really sug- 
gestive of autumn. Mr. F. Goopa.’s Zhe Jsles of Loch 
Lomond will keep up the reputation he has gained in land- 
scape. Mr. Davip Murray’s Gorse, and, in fact, all his 
works this year, will justify his election as an associate. 
His Mangolds, Mr. LEADER’s Sanddunes, Mr. WATERLOW’S 
Misty Morn, Mr. AUMONIER’S Sunday Evening, Mr. WEs1’s 
Moonlit River and Mr. W. L. Wytuter’s Glory of a Dying 
Day give distinction to the tenth room, and in the last 
room Mr, LEapER’s Sé// Evening, Mr. Puit Morris’s 
Llanaber, Mr. WALTER SuHaw’s Solt Head and Mr. W. E. 
Norton’s JVight should not be overlooked by the most 
hurrying of visitors. 


THE PARIS SALON. 
By Paut LERoI. 


T has happened this year, as formerly, that the great 
display of the works of artists in the Salon has been 
preceded by special exhibitions, which merited special atten- 
tion. I should not comprise the exhibition of the Peintres- 
Graveurs among them if it were not on account of the works 
of the president, M. Fetrx BracQuEMoND, which uphold 
the renown he has so legitimately conquered. This year he 
has undertaken a work on Decorative Art, and the examples 
he has shown have won the applause of all competent 
judges. The plates are marked by that masterly originality 
which is one of his characteristics. If it were not for the 
attractiveness of M. BracQuEMOND’s contributions the 
exhibition of the Peintres-Graveurs would have been de- 
serted, for the majority of the remaining works could only 
amaze a connoisseur. Although much was done by- means 
of puffs to excite interest and attract the crowd, the only 
apparent result was to captivate the Director of the Fine 
Arts Devartment, and thus to obtain official patronage for 
one of the least artistic of exhibitions, while furnishing another 
example of the incompetence of the Government system to 
discriminate between good works and bad. 

The French Society of Water-Colour Painters obtained 
favour on better grounds, although it must be admitted that 
the last exhibition contained many things that were not in 
accordance with the principle of the art. The colouring 
was lifeless, too often the tones were greyish, and sometimes 
there was fogginess. Fortunately there were a few remark- 
able exceptions, and among those who showed fidelity to the 
principles which the English BoniNcToNn adopted with such 
marvellous results were Madame NATHANIEL DE ROTHS- 
CHILD, MM. Besnarp, EpMoND YoN and HENRI ZUBER ; 
and to them might be added, after making some allowances, 
M. Esca.ier, an architect as well asa painter. They alone 
among the host of exhibitors seemed competent to handle 
a drawing with freedom, spirit and harmony. 

In the gallery of the Rue de Séze water-colours were 
succeeded by pastels. The Society of Pastellists, by some 
freak of fancy which is incomprehensible to other men, have 
elected M. Rocrer Batu as president. He bears an 
honoured name, for he is the son of the renowned architect 
to whom Paris owed so much, but he is not an artist, and 
his worth as an amateur may be inferred from the circum- 
stance that he once confounded the 7814 of MEISSONIER 
with the Retratte de Russie ; and similar lapses could be 
mentioned which denote that M. Rocrr Batu is unlike 
his father and his brother, M. ALBert, who is also an 
architect and a competent judge of all things artistic. 
Fortunately the Pastellists do not set up as imitators of the 
presidential model. Among them are genuine artists, such 
as Madame Marte Cazin (who excels her husband), MM. 
GAsTON LA ToucHE, FRANcoIs THEVENOT, BOLDINI 
and ALBERT BESNARD. Among the works of the last, men- 
tion should be made of one, “tude de Femme, showing a 
figure partly nude, and which was remarkable for the style 
and the modelling that was seen in the breast. M. BEsNARD 
excels in representing flesh ; for him there are no secrets in 
pastel, and he practises the art with exceptional skill. 

The only one among the preliminary exhibitions which 
remains open is that devoted to lithography, which was got 


up for the benefit of the Union pour le Sauvetage de 
’Enfance, and is being held in the galleries of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. For this most interesting exhibition we 
are indebted to M. Henri BerRAtp1, who is an enthusiastic 
collector and of undoubted taste. Until May 24 superb 
proofs by the principal masters of the art can be admired ; 
and I cannot too earnestly recommend all lovers of litho- 
graphy to undertake a pilgrimage to the Quai Malaquais, 
and they must be hard to please if they do not see master- 
pieces enough to reward them. In England the art has 
been degraded by base uses, but if it declined in France it was 
only temporarily, for lithographic plates are now prized by 
amateurs as treasures. At the Ecole des Beaux-Arts we 
can study the finest of all the works that have been pro- 
duced from the days when ALoys SENEFELDER astonished 
the world with his novel attempts. We can see also that 
lithography, like other arts, is not free from the vagaries of 
vain and untrained artists, such as the Yeux clos of M. 
ODILON REDON. 

What an array of celebrities are represented! Baron 
Gros, CARLE and Horack VERNET, J. B. IsapEy, CHARLET, 
GERICAULT, PRUDHON lead us to the marvels of BONINGTON, 
Le Gros Horloge & Rouen (1824), La Fontaine de la Crosse, 
Saint Sauveur &@ Caen, Saint Jean de Lyon, La Salle des 
Pas Perdus du Palais de Justice de Rouen, La Cathédrale 
de Rouen avant Incendie, Le Tour du Marché d Berghes, 
La Facade del Eglise de Brou, &c., forming a series of nearly 
twenty chefs d’euvre, among which the views of Edinburgh 
are not the least remarkable. Is it not strange that such a 
master as BontncTon should have won far greater renown 
in France than in his own country ? 

In the next series we have examples of HiPPpOLYTE 
BELLANGE, Goya, INGREs, SUDRE, AuBRY-LEcoMIE, LEON 
CocnieTt, Evcknr Lami—an exquisite painter, whose 
fame is not equal to his genius—Hrnri MONNIER, GRAND- 
VILLE, NEWTON FIELDING, EuGENE DeExacrorx, DE- 
CAMPS, the ever young JEAN Gicoux, Louis BOULANGER, 
AcHILLE and Tony JoHANNoT, Euckne Isasey, PAu 
Huet, JuLtes Duprt, CAMILLE ROQUEPLAN, BARVE, the 
galaxy of romanticists who captivate us in passing by 
Mapou, Harpinc, CATTERMOLE, GREVEDON, OCTAVE 
TASSAERT, AIME DE Lemup—the immortal designer of 
“Maitre Wolfram ”—MELINGUE, JOYANT, ALFRED DEDREUX, 
Bipa, CHARLES JACQUE, CHASSERIAU, HENRI . BARON, 
DAUMIER and GAVARNI, whose vast work would suffice 
to make the art he employed celebrated for ever. ‘Then 
there is RarretT, another great artist, who never was 
honoured as he deserved, for it may be said that he was 
not approached in his own line by any of the men who 
came after him. There are many more artists who are 
worth attention, such as CELESTIN NANTEUIL, EUGENE 
Leroux, Diaz, CHaptin (another naturalised Englishman), 
Cicer1, HippoLtyTe FLANDRIN, but the list is already long. 

There are also artists who, happily, are still living with a 
claim on our regard, for through them lithography has 
obtained fresh popularity. MM. BRAcQuEMOND, KARL 
BopmMer, Louis Francais, BeLLeLt, Rops, LOUTREL, 
A. GILBert, Srrouy (some of whose works have been 
reproduced in Zhe Architect), SOULANGE-TEISSIER, RoBAvrY, 
Lunois, Banuet, Fantin-LaTour, JULES LauRENS, have 
all largely aided in upholding the art ; but it may be said 
that none of them has done more than THEOPHILE 
CHAUVEL, the first etcher of our time, who discovered that 
he works no less brilliantly with chalk on stone than with 
the needle on copper. His plates after Diaz, Corot, 
IsaBEY, Meryon and FRoMENTIN are perfect ; they en- 
chant amateurs equally with his etchings, and one must 
marvel at the prodigious variety of M. CHAUVEL’s inter- 
pretations, and the scrupulous fidelity with which he ex- 
presses the qualities of whatever work is before him, 

The catalogue of the exhibition is worth preservation, if 
it were only for the sake of the sixteen pages of introduction 
which are from the pen of M. Henri BeRALDI. Only one 
objection can. be raised against the catalogue itself, and that 
is on account of the omission of the dates when the litho- 
graphs were produced, and of what has been called “ tomb- 
stone information ” relating to the artists. 


II. 
During our century there were, in my opinion, only two 
French critics whose writings are likely to survive and be 
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accepted as authoritative. They were THEOPHILE THORS, 
alias “ W. BurceEr,” who was one of the earliest to appre- 
ciate English art, and TuHtoporE PrLioguet. The first 
(to whose memory the regretted PIERRE PETROZ consecrated 
an excellent work) was much the greater of the two, but 
PeLLOQUET also, although doomed to a life of misery, 
which, however, he endured like a brave man, has. be- 
queathed to us works which are also profitable to consult. 
In the little volume published in 1858 asa ‘ Pocket Dic- 
tionary of Contemporary Painters,” he says :—‘ Artists 
form a race of vain egotists; each of them is more occupied 
with his own interests than with those of art in general or 
the interests of his brother artists. Hence, when. they 
belong to associations and it becomes necessary to elect a 
president or other officials, it is always difficult to bring 
together the number of members that is requisite for 
voting. It is almost impossible to induce them to take 
part in anything from which profit is not to be drawn 
directly. This indifference is, however, only a short-sighted 
policy, for in consequence the artists do not realise how 
much is to be gained by association; they show themselves 
to be less wise than the actors, who are not wanting in 
self-love.” It was afrofos of the associat‘on founded 
by the late Baron TayLor, and which, under the firm 
rule of M. BoucugErgau, still continues to prosper, that 
poor PELLOQUET penned those bitter lines, and I 
cannot help recalling them when I think of the deplor- 
able revolt which was produced last year in the Société 
des Artistes Francais. It was initiated by the late 
M. MerIssoNnIerR, whose vanity was immeasurable, and who 
was eager to play the part of a dictator and impose his 
whims on artists, amateurs and even on Parliament. 
M. MEISSONIER has passed away, but the artists remain in 
a state of disunion. This year the separatists are under a 
gentleman of another sort, that is, M. Puvis DE CHAVANNES. 
I have often maintained that as an artist he is not a master 
of either design, perspective, composition, or of painting. 
But he has succeeded by force of coolness, courage and the 
continuous announcements of his friends in making himself 
be accepted by the public in general as a great master, The 
press in general favours his pretensions, but one able author, 
M. Huysmans, has not hesitated to describe the president 
as a “rusé poncif.” 

Out of the persistent discord one happy result has 
issued. The older society has introduced reforms in its 
organisation. One is the imparting of an attractiveness to 
that part of the Palais de l’Industrie in which the Salon 
exhibitions are held. It is difficult to imagine a more 
splendid decoration than has been adopted for the prin- 
cipal staircase. The sides as well as the walls of the “salle 
de réception” and the sculpture galleries are hung with 
magnificent old tapestry which came from the storehouses 
of the Garde-Meuble National. This innovation is ade- 
quately appreciated by visitors. The decoration has also its 
utility, for it serves to show the declension of decorative art 
in our days. It educates the public, and we may also hope 
it will not be without influence on those exhibitors who 
represent decoration in the Salon. 


III. 

For a long time the public, being ill-informed about the 
principles and relations of art, have, in an ill-advised manner 
and because it was easy, bestowed most of their interest on 
pictures. The painters have taken advantage of the chance, 
and being endowed with abundance of vanity they have 
posed as the lawgivers of art. In the Salon they have 
modestly assigned themselves the foremost rank, they have 
condescended to allow the sculptors to come after them, 
and as architecture could not well be rejected it was 
assigned a position apart, asa sort of supplement art like 
engraving and lithography. All this may be in accordance 
with a showman’s notions of an exhibition, for he would 
consider only the receipts for admission, but it is contrary 
to the logical idea of art. Architecture should be supreme ; 
sculpture comes next as the principal and indispensable co- 
operator ; painting should take its place as an accessory, 
for its necessity in the decoration of an edifice is not 
absolute, 

In noticing architecture and the other divisions I pur- 
pose avoiding the order of the catalogue and will adopt 
one that is more rational, But it may be premised that 
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architecture has profited this year by the new arrangement 
of the galleries. Over 300 drawings and designs are 
exhibited, and the lighting is so satisfactory they can be 
examined with pleasure. I cannot expect to use more 
space than will serve to notice the principal works. 

M. PrerRE ANDRE shows on seven drawings an in- 
teresting restoration of the Zheatre and Forum at Ostia, 
and displays taste and knowledge. M. BoirrEe represents 
in an able way Zhe Forum, Pompeit. The drawings of the 
Theatre of Marcellus are creditable to the talents of 
M. GEorGES CHEDANNE. Lieutenant Louis DELAPORTE, 
of the French Navy, in conjunction with M. HeEnrr 
DEVERIN, have contributed a restoration of the Zemple of 
It is to M. DELAPoRTE that France 
owes the interesting Kimher collection, which at first was 
placed in the Palais de Compitgne, and afterwards was . 
transferred to the Trocadéro, where it forms one of the 
leading attractions. M. Gout has a restoration of the 
Abbaye de Saint-Jean des Vignes. There are reproductions of 
the wall-paintings in the church of Poucé (Sarthe), executed 
with marvellous exactitude for the Commission of Historic 
Monuments by M. Larritttée. For that Commission, M. 
LouziER has accomplished a most onerous work, viz. a 
representation on ten drawings of the Remparts of Aigues- 
Mortes as they now exist; and M. RoviLiarp has pre- 
pared copies of mural paintings in the church of Pontigné 
(Maine-et-Loire), and the chapel of St. Antonin at 
Toulouse. 

The eminent architect in the Government setvice who 
has charge of the works at Mont Saint-Michel, M. Prtit- 
GRAND, sends drawings of the doorway of the church at 
Auzon (Haute-Loire). M. PauLME has bestowed extreme 
care on his Doorway of the North Transept of St. Maclou, 
Rouen; M. GarrieL Matencon shows talent in his 
drawings of the Hotel de Moudrainville, Caen, and of St. 
Ouen, Rouen. M. Laron shows his skill in the drawings 
of the church of Petitpalais (Gironde). M. GavrTIER, 
one of the pupils of M. Coquart, of the Institut, fur- 
nishes details of the building for the Japanese section, 
which excited a good deal of interest at the last interna- 
tional exhibition.. M. DrrrassE has a clever drawing of 
the Ca 2’ Oro, Venice. 

Among more modern subjects may be named the 
Design for the Exhibition Buildings at Lyons, by M. 
Borweau; a Bird’s-eye View of the Hertford Hospital, 
Paris, by M. Sanson, a building which is due to the 
munificence of the late Sir RicHARD WALLACE; the 
Hotel de Ville, Le Mans, and Villa at Roquebrune, by 
M. Henri Scumit, both being successful designs. Two 
water-colours, by M. Gaston RoBERT DE Massy, of 
a Moorish Fountain and Moorish Pavillon, are masterly in 
colour and in decorative spirit. The eight drawings which 
are devoted to a Restoration of the Chateau d’Ecouen have 
given rise to much discussion, ‘There can be no question- 
ing the perfection of the draughtsmanship, and the series 
has received the commendation of judges who are difficult 
to please. The drawings admittedly have no-superior in 
the exhibition. The author is M. Vicror A. F. Duroca, 
who is said to be the happy possessor of an immense for- 
tune. But he is ambitious to gain reputation as an archi- 
tect, and his superb set of drawings give him a claim to the 
title. Their perfection has caused some people to declare 
that M. Durocg must have had very clever men to help 
him. The decision of the jury is therefore awaited with 
interest, for undoubtedly the author of these designs is entitled 


to one of the highest rewards of the year. 


Foreign architects rarely contribute to Salon exhibitions, 
This year I have observed only one case, M. EDwarD 
SocHor, an Austrian, and he is established in Paris, where 
he has gained a large practice. .He is represented by a 
Design for a Hotel de Ville and by a collection of drawings 
entitled Ltude sur l’ Architecture Gothique Francaise, and 
which comprise—(1) Sculpture; (2) Ornament; (3) Pinnacles; 
(4) Chateau de Pierrefonds; (5) Sketches and Designs; 
(6) Cheminée in the Chateau de Pierrefonds. 

I feel bitter disappointment in seeing the scarcity of 
foreign works in the Architecture Section of the Salon, and 
I appeal through the columns of Zhe Architect to the 
architects of Great Britain in the hope that next year the 
English school will be exemplified as fully as the good work 
produced by it deserves to be in Paris. International co- 
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operation has many advantages. both for the contributors of 
works and those who are to see them. It can hardly be 
denied that the appearance at Burlington House of paintings 
and statues by the best Continental artists would suggest 
much to English artists. But as it must be expected that 
through the organisation of the Royal Academy little scope 
is given for the exhibition of any works except by natives, I 
consider Sir Courrs Linpsay neglected a capital oppor- 
tunity for comparing foreign work with British work at the 
time he founded the Grosvenor Gallery. The interests of a 
coterie, unfortunately, were allowed to prevail, with what 
result is known beyond London. An annual exhibition, in 
which foreign pictures could be placed side’ by side with 
those belonging to the English school, could not fail to be 
attractive, and the proprietor of the Grosvenor Gallery would 
not be rendered helpless by the abandonment of -allies for 
whom he had made many sacrifices. On the other hand, 
British artists would have a right to expect in return that 
their works should be as well received in the French 
Salon, and might hope to carry-on the influence 
which was exercised by Bonincton and ConsTAabLe, and 
for which Frenchmen are grateful. There would, in fact, 
be a mutual gain. It would bea great deed for anyone to 
bring about such an interchange of artistic power as I have 
suggested, but as the grand seigneurs in these days have 
other ambitions and governments are not over-zealous about 
art, the work is more likely to be successful if undertaken 
by artists. This year what might be an initiative was to be 
taken. Mr. ORcHARDSON was to have graced the Salon 
with his Znigma; but, unfortunately, it was not completed 
in time. Iam confident that it would be more truly appre- 
ciated by Frenchmen than it is at Burlington House. There 
is much in such a work which an untrained: eye cannot 
discern, and it is to be feared that less delicaté execution 
would meet more applause in London. Next year I hope 
Mr. ORCHARDSON will be able to gratify his admirers in 
France by the sight of some of his masterpieces. 

In recurring to the subject of this article I would say 
that the Jury of Architecture would have rendered more 
service to the art if they were rigorous in dealing with the 
drawings that were submitted. But I forbear to mention 
works which are not creditable to the system of education 
followed in France and which is expensive to the country. 


(Zo be continued.) 


CARDIFF ARCHITECTS’ SOCIETY. 


N Monday, May 11, at the Town Hall, Cardiff, under the 
auspices of the Cardiff Architects’ Society, a paper was 

read by Mr. Thomas M. Lockwood, F.R.I.B.A., entitled 
“Notes on the Architecture and Costume of the Fourteenth 
Century.” The Rev. C, J. Thompson was in the chair and 
introduced the lecturer. The walls were hung with thirty-nine 
cartoons illustrating the subject of the lecture. In the course 
of his paper the lecturer said that within a very short time it 
had been customary to call the times of which he was treating 
“the Dark Ages.” Mr. Ruskin had said, “It is evident. that 
the title ‘Dark Ages’ given to the Mediaeval centuries is, 
respecting art and architecture, wholly inapplicable. They 
were, on the contrary, the bright ages ; ours are the dark ones. 
I do not mean metaphysically but literally. They were the 
ages of gold, ours are the ages of number. We build brown 
brick walls and wear brown coats because we have been 
blunderingly taught to do so, and go on-doing so mechanically. 
On the whole these are much sadder ages than the early ones; 
not sadder in a deep and noble way but in a dim wearied way, 
the way of ennui and jaded intellect and uncomfortableness of 
soul and body. How wonderfully since Shakespeare’s time 
have we lost the power of laughing at bad jests; the very 
finish of our wit belies our gaiety.” The manly vigour and 
energy displayed by our rulers of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries seemed to have been underlying the whole of our 
English character, and had left its trace in the whole of the 
building work to which our ancestors put their hand, bearing 
evidence to us who come 5co years later of their wonderful 
power, constructive ingenuity and exquisite taste in design ; 
their buildings more rich, more finished, more admirable in 
invention and more exuberant in beauty than at any time within 
the knowledge of mankind. There was no town or city of 
importance in the Middle Ages which had not left records of 
excellent beauty and richness in its building, compared to which 
the buildings of our own time were puerile, weak and bare of 
taste or fancy. We incapacitate ourselves altogether from fair 


judgment of its intention if we forget that when our cathedral 
was built it rose in the midst of other work fanciful and beautiful 
as itself; that every dwelling-house in the Middle Ages. was 
rich with the same ornaments and quaint with the same 
grotesques which fretted the porches or animated the gargoyles 
of the cathedral ; that what we now regard with doubt and 
wonder, as well as with delight, was then the national continua- 
tion into the principal edifice of the city of a style which was 
familiar to every eye throughout all its lanes and streets, and 
that the architect had often no more idea of producing a 
peculiarly devotional impression by the richest colour and 
the most elaborate carving than the builder.of the square 
brick box we call a modern residence had by the square- 
cut cavity which he called a window. It might be noted 
that in every case where Roman or Classic architecture 
had been introduced into our cities its painful contrast to our 
Gothic examples had been specially apparent, whilst the most 
successful of our modern street buildings had been those which 
followed the lines of Medizeval art. The lecturer then pro- 
ceeded to dwell on the examples of the architectural and 
domestic art of the fourteenth century, as exemplified in his 
cartoons. Proceeding to the subject of dress, he called atten- | 
tion to the characteristics of the costumes worn during the 

fourteenth century and in the fifteenth, as exhibited in the 

cartoons, and remarked that he thought it would be admitted 

that the costumes of those times were immensely superior in 

fitness and beauty to that of our own day, the beauty of the 

human form being fully recognised by our fourteenth-century 

ancestors, and their dress being devised to hide as little as 

possible of its proportion or to add a dignity to its appearance ; 

unlike our nineteenth-century dress, which in the majority of - 
instances appeared to have been devised to make a specimen 

of the genius homo a ridiculous and pitiable object in the eyes 

of his fellow-man, Take, for instance, the ‘attire of a modern 

gentleman in evening dress, and crown him with the correct hat 

of the stovepipe order, and compare its effects with one of the. 
dresses of the Middle Ages, and then consider which best brings 

out the beauty, grace and dignity of the human form divine. 

Consider what nobleness of expression there was in the dresses 

of the Middle Ages, and then think for a moment whether the 

grace of vesture be indeed a thing to be despised. We could 

not despise it if we would, and in all our highest poetry and 

happiest thought we clung to the magnificence which in daily 

life we disregarded. Half the influence of the best romances, 

of “Ivanhoe” or “ Marmion” or the ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” was 

dependent upon the accessories of armour and costume. And 

that delight and reverence which we felt in and by means of 

the mere imagination of these accessories, the Middle Ages had 

in the vision of them. It was, as Mr. Ruskin had said, in the 

thirteenth and fourteenth centuries that the manner of 

the dress seemed to be the noblest, when simplicity and 

gorgeousness were justly mingled; the leather girdle and 

the clasp of bone were worn, as well as the embroidered mantle. 

The chain mail of the knight, flowing and falling over his form 

in lapping wavelets of gloomy strength, was worn under full 

robes of one colour in its ground, his crest quartered on them, 

and their borders enriched with subtle beauty of illumination. 

The women wore first-a dress close to the form in like manner, 

and then long and flowing robes veiling them up to the neck, 

and delicately embroidered round the hem, the sleeves and the 

girdle. The use of plate armour gradually introduced more 

fantastic types; the nobleness of the form was lost in the steel ; 

the gradually increasing luxury and vanity of the ages strove for 

continual excitement in more quaint and extravagant devices, 

and in the sixteenth century dress had reached its point of 

utmost splendour and fancy, being in many cases exquisitely 

graceful, but now, in its morbid magnificence, devoid of all 

wholesome influence on manners. From this point, like archi- 

tecture, it was rapidly degraded, and sank through the buff 

coat and lace collar and jack-boot to the bag-wig, tailed coat 

and high-heeled shoe, and so on to what it is now. 

The Chairman expressed the great pleasure which Mr. 
Lockwood’s excellent lecture had afforded him, and he felt sure 
the audience also. He quite shared Mr. Lockwood’s admira- 
tion for the beauty of form and colour shown in the architec- 
ture, decorations and costume of the fourteenth century, and 
deplored the meanness and dulness which characterised our 
modern work. 

Mr. Seward then proposed a very hearty vote of thanks to 
the lecturer, which, being seconded by Mr. Baldwin, the hon. 
secretary to the Society, was carried with acclamation. 

Mr. Lockwood suitably responded. 

Mr. Vaughan proposed and Mr. Carter seconded a vote of ~ 
thanks to the Chairman, which, being heartily accorded and 
acknowledged, the proceedings terminated, many of the audience 
remaining to examine the illustrative cartoons, 


Mr. Charles Roberts, of Leeds, has offered to present to 
the Corporation Art Gallery Richet’s picture representing a 
scene in the forest of Fontainebleau. . 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


In Auckland, New Zealand, there is an Institute of Archi- 
tects which dates from December 1880. According to the 
present president, Mr. E. BarTLry, out of the ten founders 
five are still active members, including Mr. Bazer, the first 
president. One has been removed by death, namely, the 
late Mr. JamES WriGLEy, who died in 1882.. One of the 
advantages gained through the institute has been the com- 
pilation and adoption of general conditions of contract, 
which compare most, favourably with any that have been 
under consideration. At one time each architect in New 
Zealand had his own conditions of contract attached to the 
specifications, and in many cases they were not considered 
satisfactory. The builders, owing to this state of matters, 
printed their own conditions, and refused to sign contracts 
under any other. The architects were not satisfied with 
this, however, and this led them to take the whole question 
in hand and finally frame the conditions at present in use. 
The building regulations at Auckland were largely framed 
on the advice of the institute. During the last year the 
proposed Builders’ Lien Bill was discussed and disapproved 
of, and the resolution of the institute forwarded to city 
members, and the one-sided measure was rejected by the 
House. A uniform scale of charges was compiled for the 
use of members and printed for the information of clients. 
The officers elected for 1891 are:—President, E. BARTLEY ; 
vice-president, W. F. Hammonpb ; hon, treasurer, H. G. 
WapE ; hon. secretary, JAMES BABER; secretary, R. M. 
Watt ; members of council, T. MaHnonery, E. Brett and R. 
MAHONEY, 


STRANGERS in Rouen will no longer find it difficult to 
follow the via dolorosa of JEANNE. D’ARc. Tablets are to be 
placed, by order of the Municipal Council, to mark where 
the scenes occurred in the last act of the tragedy. The 
first will be set up on the Ursuline Convent in the Rue 
Jeanne d’Arc, and it will state, ‘‘ Here stood the tower of 
the castle of Partie Aucustus, which at a later time was 
known as §Tour de la Pucelle.’ In it JEANNE D’ARC was 
imprisoned from 25 December 1430, to 30 May, 1431, the 
date of her execution.” The tower was one of seven 
erected in 1205 and stood until 1808. The second tablet 
will be placed at the entrance to the garden of the Hotel 
de Ville, on the pillar nearest the church, and will be 
inscribed :—“ Here at the cemetery of St. Ouen JEANNE 
p’Arc on Thursday 24 May, 1431, submitted to the 
abjuration which was the prelude of her martyrdom.” In 
the pavement of the Old Market Place a granite slab will 
be inserted bearing only the words, “JEANNE D’ARC, 
30 Mai, 1431.” Immediately above it on one of the 
buildings will be another tablet which will announce, “ On 
Wednesday, 30 May, 1431, upon this place the pile was 
raised to burn JEANNE D’Arc. The ashes of the glorious 
‘victim were cast into the Seine.” ‘The position of the pile 
was ascertained after long research by M. BougveEt, for, 
-according to common tradition, the execution took place 
‘on the site of the theatre or in the Marché-aux-Veaux. 
But there seems little doubt the sacrifice was on the Vieux- 
Marché. 


PAINTERS who contemplate illustrations of the Court of 
NapoLeon I., and designers of. furniture, should not lose 
the opportunity of seeing the exhibition which the French 
Société Philanthropique has got up in the Palais of the 
Champ de Mars, Paris. The contents entirely belong to 
the period of the Empire, or the preceding reign. The 
examples cf furniture, pictures, porcelain, tapestry and 
sculpture are all of undoubted authenticity. There is a 
Salon Louis XVI., which the representatives of Royalist 
families have enriched from their collections. There are 
many objects which belonged to Napotron L., including 
the desk he used in his campaign in Italy, and which is 
furnished with secret drawers. ‘There are also the throne 
he occupied and the bed on which he died. But the real 
interest of the exhibition consists in the beautiful examples 
of furniture and decoration, and of which, it is to be hoped, 
photographs will be produced. The exhibition is of a 
unique kind, and there is no likelihood that such a collec- 


tion will be again brought together until the century has 
passed away. 


THE goldsmith was supposed to be knowing who proposed 
the construction of a model of the Etffel Tower, which was’ 
to be set in diamonds. He found supporters among the 
jewellers and dealers in precious stones who contributed to 
the work. The costly imitation of ironwork was exhibited 
in Paris and in London, but it did not meet with the suc- 
cess that was anticipated. The Shah of Persia was fasci- 
nated by it and wished to be its possessor ; but at the 
final moment the money was not forthcoming and the 
owners liked not the security, Atlast the model has found 
its way, like many other expensive things, into the French 
bankruptcy court. ‘The men who lent the gold and 
diamonds wish to regain their share of the property, and as 
the proprietor is willing to abandon everything to them, 
there would be nothing left to fight about. But French 
law cannot approve of the arrangement forthwith, and the 
tower has been locked up until the knotty points raised 
over it aré settled. The value is said to be a million of 
francs. 


THE death is recorded of Mr. Otrver P. HATFIELD, 
who was one of the most honoured architects in New York. 
It must be nearly half a century, says the American Archi- 
zect, since he went into business with his brother, the late 
R. G HAatFiE_p, under the firm name of R. G. & O. P. 
HatrFretp, At that time architecture was much less of a 
fine art than it is now, and the HAtTrieLps found them- 
selves led by inclination to the scientific and practical side 
of the profession, in which they soon gained a wide reputa- 
tion. Mr, R. G. HAtTFiexp, early in his career, wrote a 
book of extraordinary merit for the period at which it was. 
published, containing rules deduced from experiments of 
his own, as well as those which had been made by TRED- 
GOLD and RoONDELET in England and France, accompanied 
by an immense amount of practical information. . This 
book, under the name of the ‘‘ American House Carpenter,” 
passed through many editions, and is still popular and 
useful. Another valuable work of the HaTFriELDs was the in- 
vention of what is universally known as the Hatield Sheave, 
which was devised to meet the want of a frictionless roller for 
sliding doors. Without taking a great part in original build- 
ing, although New York owes to them some fine structures, 
the firm became widely known as experts and consulting 
architects, and were constantly called upon by their 
fellows in the profession, to whom they gave admirable 
advice and skilful service. Mr. R. G. HATFIELD was 
almost the first, if not the very first, Treasurer of the 
American Institute of Architects, and held that post until 
his death, when he was succeeded by Mr. O. P. HaTFIELD, 
who retained the office, by repeated re-election, until the 
consolidation of the Institute with the Western Association 
made it advisable to remove the business offices of the new 
body to Chicago. Personally, Mr. O. P. HartriEtp, like 
his elder brother, was quiet, thoughtful, of measured speech, 
and considerate but precise in action. Although the bril- 
liancy of our modern makers of picturesque architecture 
has cast a little into the shade the steady-going old offices 
which date from before the war, it has not totally obscured 
them, and some of the same brilliant artists will be the first 
to acknowledge with gratitude the kindness with which the 
HatrFiELps laboured for years, by evening lectures and 
experiments, to instruct the New York students and 
draughtsmen in the rudiments of building construction. 


In the cemetery of Ptre la Chaise, in Paris, there is one 
statue which artists cannot pass without uncovering: it is 
that of the late Baron TayLor, a man who not only aided 
artists during his life, but arranged that when he was no 
more his benevolence should survive. ‘The Association has 
happily escaped the dissensions which imperil so many 
societies in France. During the past winter many artists 
and their families have suffered through the severity of the - 
weather, and the treasurer had to expend 21,592 francs in 
giving temporary succour, besides the sum of 88,507 francs 
for pensions. Seventeen orphans have been placed in the 
orphanage of the institution, and of which Madame Mariz 
LAURENT, the actress, is directress, having given up her 
profession in order that all her care could be given to the 
charity. The receipts of the year have amounted to 
332,996 francs, and one hundred and seventy-seven new 
members have joined. 
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TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON. 
THE CHANCEL. 
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Hoty TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON, 


THE NORTH CHAPEL. 
The late J. D. SEDDING, Architect 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 
ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NOS. 360, 361.-_HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE SQUARE, LONDON. 
(THE LATE J. D. SEDDING.]) 


NEW GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, BLACKBURN. 


HIS building, a view of which we give in our present 
issue, is designed to take the place of the existing 
school in Preston: New Road, Blackburn. The present 
buildings were taken by a limited company in 1883, and 
opened as a girls’ high school, The premises have now 
become much too small to accommodate the number of 
pupils applying for admission. The new building will stand 
on the site of the old one, which will consequently have to 
be taken down. In order to keep the school working one 
half of the scheme will be carried out first; the contract for 
this portion, amounting to 6,331/, has been let and opera- 
tions commenced. The school when complete will accom- 
modate 480 pupils, including 70 in kindergarten. The 
arrangements have had most careful consideration, and it is 
thought that the school will be one of the most complete of 
its class. The buildings will be of red brickwork, with buff 
terra-cotta dressings from the Burmantofts Company, Leeds. 
The roofs will be covered with brown-red roofing tiles from 
Ruabon. The heating and ventilating arrangements will be 
carried out by the Sturtevant Blower Company, of 75 Queen 
Victoria Street, London. The sole contractors for the 
buildings are Messrs. Joun Hicuton & Sons, Bridge Street, 
Witton, Blackburn. The architects are Messrs. StTonEs & 
RADWELL, Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


NEW RESIDENCE, TILEHURST ROAD, READING, 


HIS house is being erected for Mr. W. H. STAVELEY, 
on high ground, and contains three reception-rooms, 
thhousekeeper’s-room, and the usual domestic offices, bath- 
room, and ten bedrooms, including servants’-rooms. The 
facing and moulded bricks are by Messrs. LAWRENCE, of 
Bracknell. The upper part timber and rough-cast. The 
contractor is Mr. H. H. Simonps, of Reading, the whole 
‘being carried out from the designs and under the super- 
aintendence of Mr. Gro. W. Wess, F.R.I.B.A., Market 
Place Chambers, Reading. 


ST. BENET’S CHURCH, PAUL’S WHARF. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 


NOTHER interesting discovery, says the Durham Gazette, 

has been made by the workmen at Durham Cathedral. 

‘The men were engaged in rooting out the foundation of that 
part of the old chapter-house within the Dean’s garden, that 
being necessary on account of the decayed condition of the 
mortar rendering it unsafe to build upon the old walls. As 
they were so engaged they found a portion of the head, consist- 
‘ing of two limbs, of an old Saxon cross, and which has probably 
been a sepulchral memorial of prz-conquest times. It is 
sculptured on both faces, and on one has been the crucifixion, 
much damaged, and on the other a subject which has not yet 
been determined. The end of each limb has a characteristic 
interlacing pattern upon it, while on each side of the crucifixion 
are two figures, both holding books, and one a cross in addition. 
The same figures are repeated on each side of the subject on 
the opposite side. ~ It is very difficult to attribute the precise 
date to which this discovery relates, but it may possibly have 
been executed after the foundation of Durham in 995, and it 
may have been a sepulchral memorial cross such as was not 
uncommon at that period. A second and more complete head 
of acomplete cross, containing three limbs, was discovered 
within a few feet of the place where the one was discovered on 
the previous day. It has evidently been executed by the same 
hand who carved the first one. The subject on one side, which 
has not yet been made out, corresponds exactly to the first dis- 
covery. The subject upon the other side cannot yet be made 
out, on account of the stone being covered with a coating of 
dime. The latter discovery, however, differs from the former, 
inasmuch as in addition to the subjects corresponding in the two, 
there is in the latter at the ends of the limbs three of the 
Evangelistic symbols the eagle of St. John, the winged man 


of St. Matthew and the winged lion of St. Mark, Tie symbol 
of St. Luke—the winged bull—may possibly be under the lime. 
Other discoveries are anticipated. 


ROMAN REMAINS IN SUSSEX. 


eee a mile to the north-west of Eastbourne church, says 

the Sussex Daily News, is a homestead called ‘‘ Green 
Street,” and old men say they have heard the tradition that a 
town once stood there, and that when ploughing deep founda- 
tions of houses have been disturbed. Some excavations which 
have been just made by Mr. H. Michell-Whitley, F.G S., near 
this spot confirm these reports and render it probable that sub- 
sequent explorations which it is intended to undertake may 
result in the uncovering of an extensive Roman villa. The first 
excavation resulted in the discovery of a pit, roughly shaped 
like the letter ‘“L,” about 15 feet long and about 5 feet deep. 
This pit was lined with stones, of the local sandstone from the 
beach, set upright. In the centre of the pit was a large stone, 
which had been subjected to an intense heat on its upper surface, 
which had calcined it to a considerable depth. 

The contents of the pit, which were mixed with mould, ” 
charcoal and ashes, comprised Samian ware, Upchurch ware, 
imitation Samian ware, a chalk spindle-wheel, bones of animals, 
iron implements, fused copper and a circular cake of melted 
lead, all the pottery being in a very fragmentary condition. 
Another excavation about 12 feet to the south-west of the one 
described resulted in the discovery of another pit ; this was 
about 6. feet long, 3 feet wide and 4 feet deep. In this excava- 
tion there were found fragments of charred wood, iron Roman 
coffin nails, sandal nails, a fragment of Roman glass, Upchurch 
pottery mixed with fragments of Samian ware; bones of the 
horse and horns of the ox, and oyster, linpet and snail. shells 
intermixed. Intermingled with the pottery were quantities. of 
broken flints, which are constantly found in Roman interments, 
the custom of throwing them into the grave being alluded to in 
the well-known line in ‘ Hamlet” :—“ Shards, flints and - 
pebbles.” Further excavations will be looked forward to, as 
the discovery of a Roman villa here will be of the utmost 
interest to Sussex archzeologists. 


‘SPOILING THE ANCIENTS. 


ee Talk” was delivered by Mr. Herkomer, 

R.A., at the Guild and School of Handicraft last week. 
He urged his hearers above all things not to be afraid of look- 
ing at the past for fear of imitating it. There was, he said, no 
such thing as originality, and the man who in painting and 
sculpture was the most original was in reality the biggest thief. 
There was honour in stealing if it were properly done, and the 
old masters were in one sense most terrific thieves. They 
took forms freely from past work, and did not evolve a style of 
their own at once. Styles were limited, and could not be 
increased, Their first principle must be usefulness, and then 
they could add decoration, just as a man who built a house for 
himself to live in first arranged for his wants before he took 
in hand the elevation. But designing must come right from 
the heart if it was to approach perfection, and it could 
not be forced. In building his own house he had been 
for a long time fumbling about a gable, and suddenly 
a feeling came into his breast, and he bad it designed within 
an hour. But designing could not be done by the hour 
any more than musical composition ; and this was the great 
curse of the present system, that the contractor was always 
driving to get all he could out of his workmen and gave them 
no time to improve their work. He pitied the wood-carvers 
who came down to see his carvings, and told him they felt they 
could do as well, but could not get the time to do their work 
properly. They must study past styles, so as to realise their 
tendency and take what was good in old patterns, but not the 
awkwardness, This was the principle he followed in building 
his own house, which he built near a road, so that every 
passer-by could see it, for it was not merely for him to live in 
but as.a monument to his father—a great artist—who under 
the pressure of the present system had never been able to 
work out his ideas, but who had devoted what leisure he had 
to his training. And he recommended them not to confine 
themselves to one line of design, but to broaden out their lives 
by trying everything and to be always drawing when they had 
the opportunity. He said that when his own house was com- 
plete he thought of designing a cottage for poorer men, which 
would cost about 200/. to build, and which when built would be 
practically half-finished. 


Plans prepared by Mr. Thomson, architect, have been 
accepted by the Penninghame Parochial Board for a new 
cemetery at Newton Stewart, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
Annual Soirée. 
By OUR LATE DRAMATIC CRITIC, “ LEMONT SQUOTCH.” 


“YOMMENCED at 8 o’clock by a few words from the presi- 
CU dent, Mr. L. A. Stokes, mainly upon the question of 
refreshment, the annual soirée of the Architectural Association 
continued its triumphant course until shortly before midnight on 
Thursday, 7th inst., at the Westminster Town Hall. There 
was a full and appreciative audience that thoroughly entered 
into the spirit of the entertainment provided for them, and very 
few of the many excellent points and sly excavations, otherwise 
digs, contained in “ the more or less new and original piece,” by 
that budding young author, Mr. Theo. Moore, entitled, ‘ At 


~~ 


: 


Loggerheads, or Romeo and Juliet re-versed and punned into an 

Architectural Association Burlesque,” were missed as the constant 

ripples (I had written “ guffaws,” but it is not so poetic, and 

ih ugly in print)—ripples, I repeat, of laughter undoubtedly 
roved. 

I don’t mind telling, in confidence, this is my début as a 
dramatic critic. I jumped at the offer to write this, like an 
idiot, as visions of chicken and champagne floated before me, 
and I was hungry at the time They are still floating. Mr. 
Editor says, ‘‘ Chickens is horf,” says he; “I want enough copy 
for two columns, something to fetch the Association boys ; as 
subscribers they form a good backbone to the paper.” This is 
all very nice ; but what about my chicken bone and the rest ? 

I’m sorry to take up so much time with personal grievances, 
but I feel hurt at the way I’m being treated over this job. 
Neither author nor actors have been worrying around for “a 
good line,” as I expected them to do. The former, moreover, 
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says he doesn’t care a twopenny ham sandwich what I say, as 
no one will read my penny-a-lining. A truce to grumbling, 
however, and to business. 

The curtain rises (it doesn’t always, you know, when it’s 
wanted to) upon a fully-licensed public place in Verona, time 
1303 (something gone wrong with the works of Verona time- 
pieces evidently !), discovering that thirsty soul Tybalt (Mr. 
H. O. Cresswell), who with some difficulty identifies himself 
and greets Paris (Mr. A. C. Bulmer Booth), who arrives greatly 
troubled on dilapidation matters. This said trouble sits hard 
upon him, to judge by his complexion, which is ghastly white, 
with costume to match. Romeo (Mr. A. Bramwell Thomas), a 
budding architect, shortly turns up, accompanied by McCutio, 
his assistant. Ructions then ensue. Paris is threatened by 
Romeo, but calmly invites him to slice away, as he is Paris 
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plaster, and a “ Keene” sword is useless against his Selenitic 
qualities. Matters are smoothed over to give McCutio a chance 


for a song, wherein he deplores his position as assistant, wishes 
he were dead, and thus communicates his last request to those 
around :— é 


Wrap me up in a Liberty fabric, 

Or a cretonne designed by Morris & Co., 

And six arts and craftsmen shall carry me 
- To the place where good architects go, 

No more I’ll be artful and crafty, 

Nor jaw about gesso or drivel of Delf, 

Nor pose as a patron of workmen 

When really I’m puffing myself. 


The all-important question of architectural education is then 
discussed ; hopes are entertained that some agreement may be 
arrived at by 1894. Romeo here soliloquises on his love for 
Juliet (Mr. F. Galsworthy), an architectonic personification, by 
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the light of whose eyes Wenham & Sugg burners and the arc 
lamp pale. 

Balthasar (Mr. Theo. Moore), an advertising agent, makes 
a startling entry, sandwiched between announcements of the 
R.1.B.A. triennial soirée, which Romeo declares he will attend 
to fight upon the subscription question. He departs, and 
Balthasar proceeds to inform the audience, in forcible coster 
patter, that he ought to have been cast for Romeo, but the 
curtain falling cuts him short. 

We are next introduced to the Natural History Museum 
{scene painted especially by Mr. P. D. Smith) and the Nurse 
(Mr. C. H. Brodie), representing the Rile Institute of Brickbat 
Artists, attended by Peter, her secretary (Mr. W. Henry White). 
Nurse is anxious that all invitations to her soirée have been 
correctly addressed with full titles, such as A. Porterhouse Steak, 
Esq., R.A,, only president, or Baron Bramante de Guy Miller, 
hon. corresponding deputy assistant, associate, &c, Peter 
assures her all is in order except her costume, which is defective 
and broken. Peter promptly remedies this with his panacea for 
all troubles—red tape. 

Juliet now arrives, and being addressed by the Nurse as 
“Dearest Architecture, my beauteous charge,” shows signs of 
impatience, and is plaintively asked if she has no greeting for 
achartered body, whereupon “ Dearest Architecture” retorts, 
“* You do protest too much that you do love me; I mean to cut 
you—lI’ve a host of lovers.” 

Monty Cute (Mr. E. Wonnacott), a builder and M.L.C.C., 
also Capulet, F.R.I.B.A. (Mr. Harry Sirr), come upon the scene, 
Tybalt and Paris joining them. Capulet, a pedantic old gentle- 
man, being asked to make a speech, informs the guests— 


I am a drain surveyor, 
And so my forte is poetry and Ruskin, 


when, discovering Monty Cute, inquires his name and business, 
whereon Cute with energy replies— 


You ask me who, sir ? 
Have I not given you many a little douceur? 
I, Monty Cute, am really an art patron ; 
But who’s the girl there with the sleepy matron ? 
[Pointing to Juliet and Nurse. 


Tybalt introduces Juliet as “ our stately Architecture,” 
You, a builder, are neyer like to know her, 
and invites attention to a song :— 


You seem to be somehow under a ban, 
And born without no culture ; 

You highly respectable building-man, 
You’ve no more art than an artisan, 
And seem to do whatever you can 

To find it a sepulture. 

Of art you building-men know nowt, 
And never are like to, never, 

Of that there is no manner of doubt. 


Much clever dialogue follows. The Nurse gets very much in 
the way, as usual, and states she was christened the Rile 
Institute of Brickbat Artists for that reason. Capulet relates 
he is an F.R.I.B.A, and behaves as sich. Reminded by Cute 
of certain little ‘ coms,” he enjoins silence, and continues :—“ [ 
am a registrationist, and don’t care'a hang for the memorialists 
with their R.A.’s and A.R.A’s, and their flim-flams about art, 
and their high falutin’ in the Zzmes. I say, keep the pro- 
fesston shut—now I’m in it.” 
Romeo, not to be in the background, informs the guests he 

is an architect of six months’ standing, stamped with five 
letters, and hand-in-hand with art. Still, he is without a job in 
the office, the furniture of which consists of one pack of cards, 
one T-square, and some green paint. Asked if very busy, he 
replies :— i 

I am making milliards, i 

A man called twice, but I was playing billiards ; 

One borrowed half a crown, one asked a vote, 

A pal came in and simply played the goat, 

A canvasser to show some new appliance— 

And that’s the list, at present, of my clients, 

But if upon my office there’s no run, 

' There still are competitions to be won. 


Here follows a spirited song on competitions. McCutio, in 
want of a berth, approaches Capulet, and relates his qualifica- 
tions, as follow :— 


Artistic perspectives, competition work, dilapidations, well up in 
design, levelling, quantities, office foutine, sanitation, arts and crafts, 
shorthand, able to teach articled pupils and overlook jobs; can stand 
swearing. Terms, cash. See Box 33, 


Paris tops this by stating— 


I represent the high art of to-day, 
Being articled to So-and-so, R.A, 
In twenty of us is the afflatus swelling ; 
- We gain our teaching by the simple smelling 


Of master’s pencil, and a hack or two 

Do all the work that master ought to do. 

But still in three years long 

He’s told me but one thing—and that was wrong. 


Tybalt’s qualifications as a ‘student are spiritedly rendered 


in a wicked little song, said to refer to a well-known member 
of the A. A., with the following chorus :— 


My object all sublime 

I shall achieve in time. 

To make the art or profession climb, 
The art or profession climb, 

We'll have a swell degree, 

With cap and cassock free, 

In Architecture’s Varsitee !— 

Our brand-new Varsitee ! 


Capulet’s office is the next station. Here we find Tybalt 
and Paris at work, when enter Cute and offers a_ bribe. 
Charged with attempting to pollute the profession, he has an 
attack of the “jumps,” which enables Paris to relieve his 
bosom of aclever parody on “The Bogey Man” (hush! the 
Architect). 

VERSE If, 
Then he’ll go and make his client engage a clerk of works, 
And he’ll get a really steady man —who boozes all his*perks ; 
He’ll come upon the job one day and very soon detect 
The clerk say to the builder, ‘* Here’s the bloomin’ architect 


VERSE IIT. 
He’ll come upon the building when they think he’s out of town, 
And the builder and the foreman make sure they’ll do him brown. 
He'll say, ‘* I’ve come this morning that drainage to inspect.” 
“It’s covered in.” ‘*Then open it!” ‘*Oh, d—— the architect !” 


Eventually McCutio is engaged by Capulet, after severe 
viva voce examination, at a salary of 25s. per week. Tybalt 
bemoans his fate as manager at only 30s., which is subject to 
the following stipulations :—No private work ; office hours, all 
day ; no time for lunch ; no overtime paid for; pay stopped 
for holidays ; and find your own pencils. 

McCutio now sings a doleful ditty relative to a friend whose 
language made him quail, and who erected what he designated 
a “bloomin’ ’all” not a thousand miles from Charing Cross or 
elsewhere. The air to which the song is rendered, “ He Died,” 
is sufficiently suggestive of the fate of this friend on the com- 
pletion of the job. 

Some sly shafts were launched at a north-country firm anent 
their registered plan, and Mr. Sage was severely handled re- 
garding sky signs. 

The balcony scene follows with numerous startling innova- 
tions. Tybalt and McCutio fall out and fight, and are removed 
by the patent lightening shift system (see advertisement). 

Romeo serenades Juliet under difficulties, as she is a 
champion brick propeller, and mistakes him for another. How- 
ever, finding herself in error, she declares in dulcet strains her 
intention to stick to him like “Glue, Glue, Glue.” Romeo, 
much affected, hitches up his tights and prepares for flight with 
her, but is stopped by Tybalt and McCutio Redivivus, who 
inform him of his banishment from Verona by the Lord Icono- 
clastus of St. Albans, he having been found in the unlawful 
possession of their bodies and carrying out their works before 
obtaining counsel’s opinion on their restoration to their friends, 
A weak point in the law, however, upsets the dire command. 
Paris, forestalled by Romeo in the love (or art) of Juliet, has 
to be content with the gift of her architectonic qualities, and 
the dear, silly old Nurse declares she is a poor old body, and 
must leave Juliet and follow Paris, who has got Architecture, she 
(Nurse) despairing of ever being a representative of Art. Juliet 
concludes :— 

The Nurse is right. 
both you boys, 

I, Juliet, who represent the joys, 

Of Art and Love, I do accept you both. 

So Paris, you have Art, art very loth. 

The heart that I have left, oh Romeo, 

Is yours. 


Mr. Editor now says I’ve given you quite enough of it, but 
as he’s not at all likely to engage me as dramatic critic again, 
I mean to make the most of opportunities and give my chums 
a lift. 

As to the performers, all worked as though they were doing 
it for a living,which was awfully good of them, as everyone is busy 
building palaces, cathedrals and other little jobs (they’d like to 
build me a tomb for this). Romeo was handsomely done by 
Mr. Thomas, and Mr. Frank Galsworthy gave a delightfully 
refined impersonation of Juliet, dancing gracefully @ /a Letty 
Lind, and having in reserve sweet smiles, which, falling upon 
unwary gentlemen not provided with programmes, did much 
damage. The McCutio of Mr. P. J. Sutton was a masterly 
performance ; his lines were well delivered, and his dancing a 
revelation to amateurs. Mr. Cresswell’s fine voice was heard 
to advantage in the songs allotted to Tybalt, whilst the Paris of 
Mr. Bulmer Booth was a most satisfactory performance, The 
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remaining members of the cast were well up to their work, as 
also were the band under the direction of Messrs. Percy 
Smith and C. D. Imhof. 

The stage management was entrusted to Mr. F. T. W. 
Miller, and right well he did his work, The dances were 
arranged by Mr. F. Galsworthy, one of which—the “pas de 
six”’—brought down the house, and was twice repeated. 

I should indeed be ungrateful for one of the most pleasant 
evenings that it was ever my lot to remember did I not refer to 
the modest author of this most successful burlesque, which 
brims over with allusions, dreadful puns and smart dialogue. 
May he write the annual for many years to come, but may I 
attend only as a visitor, not as the dramatic critic. All the 
per‘ormers are members of the A.A. Lyric Club 

The engraving shows the drawing made by Mr. H. P. 
Burke-Downing for the occasion, which formed the frontispiece 
of the “ play-bill,” and was universa'ly admired by those present 
at the soz7rée. 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION IN CANADA-* 


i undertaking the preparation of a paper on the subject of 

the education of would-be architects in Canada, I was 
conscious that I had a difficult matter before me, and as I have 
proceeded with the work I have not found the difficulties 
decrease materially. If it was simply a matter of laying down 
the law, and saying that a student should learn this and that 
and follow such and such a particular line of instruction, there 
would not be much difficulty, but the point with us is, what a 
student should learn to make him proficient in this country, 
where he labours under some disadvantages. But when I say 
this, some of you may remark, “ Surely the standard of pro- 
ficiency should be the same in all countries.”. No doubt that is 
very true, but how is it possible that that amount of knowledge 
which is considered a proficiency in the most refined countries 
of Europe, and which is only attained by years of close com- 
panionship, and consequent intimate acquaintance with, the 
examples of the work of all ages, and to be found only in the 
old world, is to be attained by our youthful aspirants who in 
forty-nine cases out of fifty have not the means to enable them 
to take even a short tour in Europe? 

At the time of preparing this paper I had before me the 
report of the committee of our Association on education, which 
was passed by the Council at their meeting in December last. 
No doubt all of you have read it, and I propose as I proceed to 
call attention to some of its details. 

I have said that students in this country are placed at some 
disadvantage. European students can read, and they can then 
go straight to see an example of that about which they have 
been reading. Our students can only read, and employ their 
imaginations to picture for them the subjects. They have 
illustrations to guide them certainly, but what is the picture of 
a building or the mechanical representation of a portion of it to 
the actual structure, the uninterrupted study of the practical 
working out of a conception or idea which tends to a compre- 
hension of the reason of every feature and detail? Examples 
of construction they have before them, good, bad and indiffer- 
ent, and a young man may become a first-rate builder, but 
that is only a portion of his character or composition as an 
architect. 

Our committee have rightly given prominence to the fact 
that an architect to be a proficient must be as well up in the 
art as in the science of his profession. I think I am not far 
wrong in stating that the majority of architects in this country 
have hitherto been content to study construction, and to leave 
style rather to take care of itself. They are, or may be, good 
constructors, but does that entitle them to the distinction of 
being good architects? The public seem to think it does, and 
so long as a man carries out a house or a church or other 
building in a way that it will not tumble down, the public are 
content. But there is a change coming, even now commencing. 
We have greater facilities than heretofore for visiting Europe 
and for being visited from Europe; there is a greater inter- 
change of ideas; there is a better knowledge of art and 
science diffused among the public, and in the near future we 
shall find, if we have not found it yet, that clients are not so 
ignorant of what real art is as previous generations of clients 
have been, 

In general, professional men have here, as in all new 
countries, been more intent upon trying to make money than 
upon trying to educate the public. I do not blame them, 
What is the good of trying to educate the public? Whatis the 
good of trying to teach an ignorant client that such and such is 
not good style, and that so and so is? No good at all; we 
shall only be considered fools for our pains, and so we have 
gone on. But what if the public is beginning to know some- 
thing about the difference between good and bad, between art 
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and “ builders’ Gothic ”? What if a client should turn round upon 
his architect and say, “If you don’t mind, Mr. So-and-So, 
I should prefer to have all the windows of my house of one 
date?” Ido not think this kind of thing is likely to happen 
just yet, but we are now considering education, and what our 
students should learn, and if this does not happen in our days 
it will in theirs. Of course, there are many well-educated men 
with whom we may come in contact as clients, and they natu- 
rally prefer to employ that architect who will make their build- 
ings beautiful, as well as sound and substantial. Hitherto we 
have had too much to do with the dollars and cents. I do not 
mean that we have had the fingering of them, perhaps, as 
much as we should like ; but we have had to deal with men 
who had, and who were very chary about parting with them, 
and these men have employed those who would do their work 
for the lowest remuneration in preference to those who would 
bring to their aid the best professional ability. 

And now come the questions, What should our students 
learn, and how should they learn it? An architect has little 
time to spare to teach youths fresh from school the very rudi- 
ments of his profession, and yet, in order that the raw material 
may be fashioned into something which shall be of use to him 
later on, he has to devote some time to looking after the 
young fellows. As a set-off for this it is customary in many 
places for a boy who wants to be an architect’ (as the phrase 
goes) to pay a premium for the instruction he is to get from 
an architect. In England an architect of reputation has his 
choice of pupils, who are only too ready to pay large sums for 
the privilege of doing work in his office for a stated number of 
years—for as a matter of fact this is really what it amounts to. 
The pupil who pays a large premium knows no more at 
the end of his time than does the boy who has got into the 
office of our architect of repute to pick up what he can for 
himself. The matter is reduced to one of ability in the youth, 
having little or nothing to do with the amount of time the 
architect spends at his elbow. But (and it is hardly necessary 
to say so) we are not in England. We have to do all our work 
for ourselves, for there is little we can trust entirely to our 
clerks and draughtsmen in the matter either of construction or 
design, and it is often far easier to do all the work one’s self 
than to correct the errors of our clerks. The draughtsmen 
whom we can get hold of are for the most part not properly 
educated. They have (I say the majority of them) beer 
“fetched” up somehow, not trained, and we certainly cannot 
spare time to teach them, We may be glad that we have at 
last, in connection with the School of Practical Science here, a 
chair of architecture, and that the purpose is to put boys who 
want to be architects through a course of instruction, and do 
much for them that will prepare them in part towards being of 
some use and towards instructing themselves when they enter 
an architect’s office as pupils; and although we want a great 
deal more than we have here at present, I hope it is a step in 
the right direction. But let us glance for a moment upon the 
systems of education for the practice of our profession in 
Europe and in the United States, and ascertain what in 
various countries is considered a standard of proficiency, and 
what a young man must do and pass through in order to be 
named as sufficiently competent to practise the profession. 

There is no country so strict in connection with the profes- 
sional training of architects as France. ‘The French have had 
an Academy of Architecture since the year 1671—of now twa 
hundred and twenty years’ standing. Its establishment was in 
connection with the French Academy of Arts, founded in 1635 
by Cardinal Richelieu. The story of the foundation of the 
architectural branch is somewhat amusing, and shows that the 
treatment we receive from the public is very similar to that 
meted out to architects two hundred years ago. Bernini, the 
Italian, was summoned by the king, Louis XV., to go to Paris 
and prepare a design for the reconstruction of the Palace of the 
Louvre, but finding—no doubt through the influence of the 
friends of the French architects, who were much disgusted at 
his arrival—that there would be hindrances to his carrying out 
the work, he wisely decided to get back to Rome, and, making 
some excuse, withdrew from the work. A competition was 
instituted, apparently without the appointment of a professional 
referee. Only two sets of plans were sent in (architects seem 
to have been wise in those days). The design of Levau was 
recommended to the king (history does not relate by whom), 
and the king thereupon decided on having the other one carried 
out. It turned out that this was not by an architect at all, but 
by a doctor, Claude Perrault. A building committee was then 
appointed to superintend the execution of the design, with 
Charles Perrault, the brother of the physician, as one of its 
members, and this committee was the origin of the Academy 
of Architecture. 

At the time of the suppression of the Academy, 1793.,. 
during the Revolution, a number of semi-private schools or 
ateliers were organised which gave rise in 1816 to the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, which were separated in 1863 by Napoleon III.. 
from the Academy and placed under the charge of a director,, 
and numerous professors of arts, of whom nine were professors: 
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of architecture. This school of fine arts affords free instruction 
to all comers, whether French or otherwise, between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty, on condition of their passing an examina- 
tion, which consists of drawing, modelling in clay and designing 
all work executed in the school within a given time. Those 
who pass this test are then examined in arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry and history, and those who pass this second test be- 
come students of the second class of the school The course of 
study here consists of competition in architectural design, and 
in construction, mathematics, drawing and modelling. There 
are lectures on all these subjects. The total course occupies 
about three years, but by this time the student has only passed 
through the lower school, and not then unless he has been very 
diligent, as the number of marks to be obtained in order to 
insure success at the examination can only be reached by a 
student devoting all his time to study. Having passed, how- 
ever, the student then goes to the upper school, where he still 
~ has to enter competitions in design, drawing and modelling, and 
may take part in the annual competition for the “ Grand Prix,” 
which, if he gains it, will entitle him to a diploma, the standard 
of which is very high, the examination very vigorous and search- 
ing, entailing a course of study covering in all six or seven years 
at Paris. No architect, without having gained the diploma, 
can carry out a public building, and, although he may engage 
in private practice, his clients cannot hold him responsible at 
law, and naturally those without diplomas cannot expect much 
work that is worth having. The defect of the French system 
is, that the art is studied to an extent that leaves too little room 
for the study of the science. 

In Germany the system is the reverse to that in France. 
Training in practical work is considered of greater importance 
than a knowledge of the art of architecture. The student must 
study a year in an architect’s office before entering the school, 
and if he aspires to the rank of Baumeister (a master of build- 
ing), he must spend three years as clerk of works on a Govern- 
ment building before he passes to the superior branches of the 
school. But the man who looks forward to employment under 
Government must pass two examinations—the first, to test his 
knowledge gained in a technical school, which, if he is success- 
ful in passing, entitles him to be an inspector of Government 
works. Between this examination and the second the candidate 
for Government work must pass two years in the practice of 
his profession, either in the general work of an architect’s 
business or in constant supervision of actual work—like a clerk 
of works, in fact. Success at the second examination entitles 
him to employment under Government. 

In England there is no regular school of architecture akin 
to those on the continent, except the Royal Academy in London, 
so far as it goes. A youth outside the office of kis master or 
employer may take up any line of study he thinks best, or that 
is recommended by his friends. He has drawing classes of the 
schools of art that he can attend; he may have access to 
libraries from which he can borrow standard works on art and 
construction, and he can study examples. of both anywhere in 
the country or on the continent in his holidays. He may be 
much helped by joining the associations of students, which are 
no doubt doing great good. There are prizes to be competed 
for by all comers offered by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Royal Academy and the Architectural Associa- 
tion of London, on subjects such as essays, drawings, models. 
measured drawings of ancient buildings and designs, all of 
which tend to show the pupil how he should steer his course, 
but the standard of success in these competitions is high, A 
youth whose tastes lead him to study construction rather than 
design soon finds that he must devote equal attention to the 
art. The obligatory examination of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, established in 1882, certainly has done 
good, if only in the way of giving students a line to 
follow and a goal at which they can test themselves and 
show that they are qualified to practise, to undertake whatever 
may be entrusted to them. A student in England sees the 
necessity of studying the French language, for unless he can 
read fairly well, the valuable collection of works on architecture 
published in France during the past 250 years will be shut out 
from his grasp. The dogged persistency that is the character 
of the English has, however, enabled many a man to surmount 
all the difficulties in his way arising from the lack of regular 
schooling for the profession. A youth determined to succeed 
does so—he takes pains, and that is the secret of success. And 
England has produced and is now, no doubt, producing men 
who have been and men who may be classed as some of the 
greatest architects of the world, and there is no reason why her 
colonies should not do likewise if they go the right way about 
it. It must be remembered that architects who have risen to 
distinction in England heretofore have not had the advantages 
students now have, therefore our students may take courage. 

The system of professional education in the United States 
has risen on an experience of the good or the faults and failings 
of the old world systems ; and it seems to be as perfect as any 
scheme can be in a new country where examples of the works 
of all centuries do not exist. The four years’ course takes up a 


boy as he leaves school and gives him a thorough grounding in 
drawing, construction, in the history of the art and in profes- 
sional practice. The use of these few words as summarising the 
course is an easy way of classifying a great deal of work, but in 
reality they represent a most complete course. 

French architects are more artists than builders, because in 
the schools they study together with artists—painters and 
sculptors. German architects are more builders than artists, 
because they study together with engineers. In England a 
man may be whatever he likes to make himself—a theoretical 
or a practical architect, or if he understands his calling, an 
admixture of both. In the United States the aim and object of 
the school is to make a man an “architect,” which means 
equally well instructed in every branch of his profession ; and 
this is the evident intention of the scheme our committee have 
prepared for the guidance of students in Canada. , 

But to return to the questions, What shall our students 
learn, and how shall they learn it? The latter question is easily 
answered. How shall they learn? If men for the past two 
hundred years or more in England, without any guidance, but. 
with determination to succeed, have succeeded, surely our 
youths can do the same. If they will not learn, nothing on 
earth will make them. Young fellows are sometimes found 
sighing, “If I only knew what to study.” Why, study any- 
thing; surely you can use your eyes; surely you know how to 
read. But they are most of them nowadays in such a hurry to 
be earning a small weekly wage that they think it best to wait 
till some one will show them the shortest road towards putting 
themselves into a position to earn a salary, rather than that it 
is best to make themselves proficient. I like to see young 
fellows anxious to support themselves, but if they are not con- 
tent to give up all ideas of supporting themselves for some time 
to come, a profession is no calling for them. If they would be 
architects, they must be patient. Now they are apt to feel 
aggrieved that when employed in an architect’s office they have 
to do tracings or copy letters when they think that they ought to 
be engaged on drawings that will give them perhaps more 
direct instruction, forgetting that in everything they do they 
will find something to learn, and that they are not at school. 
At school they have got accustomed to being taught—in an 
architect’s office opportunities for learning are givento them. It 
is for them to take advantage of these opportunities if they 
want to learn. 

The Students’ Association here is doing good work, but it 
seems necessary almost to force some of the members to attend 
the classes that are arranged solely with the view of helping 
them. I need not, however, dwell longer on these points, but 
it is a serious thing for students in Canada to consider, and if 
they fail to perfect themselves in their calling, they will find too 
late that draughtsmen from a distance occupy the places that 
should have been theirs. 

When a boy comes as a pupil to an architect, he should 
possess some knowledge of the work he is about to take up. 
He must at least have developed some taste for drawing, and 
have shown that he takes some interest in building operations. 
He must have had a fair education, which of course includes a 
grounding in mathematics, mechanics, chemistry, geology and 
so on, and so much the better if his opportunities have enabled 
him to master the rudiments of geometry and perspective and 
other mechanical drawing, and if he has done something in the 
way of sketching. 

On leaving school and entering an office he must give up 
the idea that he is entering a higher branch of his school, Here 
it depends upon himself to keep up and improve his knowledge 
on many subjects of vital importance to him as an architect, 
but for the study of which he will have little or no opportunities 
given him in the office. He must draw, and draw constantly. 
He must read both in French and English, if not in German. 
His drawing must be both mechanicai and freehand, and his 
reading must be on the history of the art, on materials and their 
application. He must familiarise himself with the characteristics 
of the various styles of architecture, and he must practise 
design and devote some time to the study of planning. It has 
been said that the plan of a building proves the skill of the 
architect, rather than the elevations. When aman builds he 
generally prefers to have his home arranged to suit his comfort, 
rather than to attract the notice of passers-by by an elaborate 
edifice without the comforts of good planning. 

In the study of planning, a student must know what are the 
requirements of the class of the man to which his supposed 
client belongs ; or, if he is planning a public building, he must 
find out what are the necessary contents, and he must have 
some idea of the pranks and freaks of sound before he 
can design a church or public hall. One sees young fellows. 
planning houses with no doubt an idea of what in their ranks 
in life constitutes domestic comfort, but with little idea of con- 
struction, and the moment you ask, ‘“‘ How do you propose to 
roof that in?” the very complete domestic castle becomes an 
impossibility. To plan well, a youth must have a knowledge of 
materials, of sanitation and ventilation, and must know where 
to use iron or wood, stone or brick constructively. I do not 
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mean to say that he cannot begin to plan until he knows all 
these things ; if that were so, it would be many years before he 
made an attempt. But planning brings to the student's mind 
these and many other matters ; and practice in planning gives 
him experience in all these things, so that in no case should 
this subject be neglected. 
Drawing, as I have remarked, should be mechanical and 
freehand, but that is hardly definite enough. Freehand 
drawing consists of many kinds—drawing from the round, the 
flat, from the life, taking the subjects from animal and vegetable 
life. Ornament is an important study, but one that necessi- 
tates great freedom of pencil and a trained eye. Every style 
has ornaments peculiar to it, and therefore characteristic of it, 
and although it is easy to get a carver who has made a study of 
ornament to design and execute your caps and panels in proper 


character, yet so much at least of the work will not be your own. 


if you do so. ee } ; 
Ornament certainly includes colour decoration, but it can 


hardly be necessary to urge a certain amount of study in colour, 
when there is nothing either natural or artificial that is without 
colour, so that if a student thinks he can do without colour he 
must find some other world to practise in. All cannot be 
picture painters, neither is that necessary, but a knowledge of 
the proportions in colour, exercise in the application of colours, 
tones and shades, is decidedly so. If you can get your deco- 
rator to work out a scheme for you, why not employ at the same 
time an army of specialists—heating and ventilating engineers, 
artists, ironworkers and so on, as well—and then employing 
them to do the various parts of your works for you, you need 
learn nothing at all: é 

It is quite true that supervision takes up so much of an 
architect’s time that he cannot find time to work out his own 
schemes of decoration, and so forth. This, however, is one of 
the evils that we hope in time to have done away with, and 
perhaps when the students for whom we are suggesting a course 
of study come to practise for themselves, clients will have 
learned that it is for their own interests that their architects 
should have all the time they need to elaborate their designs 
entirely, and to employ a clerk of works to look after the 
mechanical work in execution. 

But besides all that is contained under the heads of design 
and construction, there are other things to be learned of no less 
importance. An architect has to write specifications, reports 
of all kinds, to make up statements of the cost of various 
schemes, He must be a man of address, with a polish of 
manners. Reading and writing are essential studies—not mere 
penmanship, but composition ; to be concise needs practice. 
Fluency of speech is also of great importance, but that there 
are so few really good speakers shows that it is an accomplish- 
ment not easily attained. Spelling and dictation should be 
practised ; writing essays should be encouraged; and the 
student must not overlock the importance of grammar, both for 
writing and speaking. These may appear to be elementary ; 
but does, not every kind of success depend upon the kind of 
foundation that is laid for it? If a man’s rank in life does not 
provide him with a polish of manner, education will do a great 
deal for him. 

With regard to examinations, I would urge that the 
preliminary one at any rate should not be too severe at first, 
although the final one, which is no good at all unless it is one 
that will thoroughly test a man’s qualifications for practice, 
must be fairly searching and complete. We do not want to 
frighten our students or to trouble them about matters that 
‘present students have little or no opportunity to study. Peri- 
odical examinations should be encouragements—they should 
be milestones on the way to the final, by which the knowledge 
acquired in the intermediate periods can be tested; they 
should be arranged with a view to showing a student what 
he should accomplish at each stage, and they should therefore 
be no harder than necessary. They should be an assistance 
rather than deterrents. 

Our Council has wisely arranged an “ Honour Course,” by 
which it is meant that certain subjects should be taken up only 
at the final examination, and only by those who are specially 
interested in them and desire to qualify therein. These 
subjects are especially levelling, quantities, acoustics and 
modelling ; but they should, I think, be extended to include 
special subjects of design, construction and decoration. As in 
France and Germany the best work will only be entrusted to 
those who attained distinction through passing the most com- 
plete tests, so it should be with us ; but there should be some 
special attraction, such as a valuable prize and diploma, which 
should mark the successful candidate and give him a distinction 
above others. Pine 

If we make our examinations too severe we shall fall into 
the error other architectural associations have fallen into, of 
discouraging students, and this to an extent that will nullify 
the benefit of our Association and leave room for the formation 
in the future of a rival society that will more nearly meet the 
necessities of would-be architects and which will take the wind 
out of our sails, 


_In conclusion, let me say that in my endeavours to bring 
this matter particularly before this congress I am conscious 
that I have given it a very cursory treatment, and that it 
deserves more than it has now received; but I trust that the 
inadequacies of my paper may be in some way made up for by - 
the discussion that I hope will follow. 


THE CITY HALL, GLASGOW. 


- A T last week’s meeting of the Glasgow Town Council Bailie 


Pettigrew moved the adoption of the minutes of the 
Bazaar Committee, which recommended the approval of a plan 
for reconstructing the Albion Street entrance to the City Hall. 
At present, he said, the exits to the staircase of the Albion 
Street entrance gave altogether 22 feet of door space, but when 
they came to the stair itself it was only 17 feet wide. They 
would at once recognise the danger which existed in connection 
with such an exit. It had been suggested that a great many 
more people should leave the hall by the Candleriggs entrance, 
but the committee had made the attempt and had failed to 
divert the traffic in that direction. What was now proposed 
was to make a stair 15 feet wide from the entrance door to the 
first landing, where the reception-room at present was. From 
this landing two staircases would rise, the one 9 the other 
10 feet wide. This would lead to the City Hall floor. By this 
means, for the 22 feet door space leading from the hall, they 
would have 19 feet of space in the two staircases leading down 
to the first landing and a 15 feet staircase leading thence to the 
street. At present the retiring-rooms on the City Hall floor 
were very small and contracted and people leaving the plat- 
form could only reach them by passing through the crowd. 
By the alteration proposed the retiring-rooms would be placed 
immediately behind the platform, and access would be had to 
them by those on the platform without coming into contact 
with the crowd. The cost of carrying out the proposed plan 
would be 1,800/. or 1,900/., but it would place the City Hall in 
the position it ought to occupy... 

Mr. M‘Kellar seconded the motion, 

Deacon-Convener Mason pointed out certain defects in the 
plan, and suggested that it would be better to have 19 feet on 
the street floor and 15 feet on the upper floor. The doorway 
exits to the proposed landing, when put together, were 100 per 
cent. in excess of the outlet provided on the street floor. He 
thought the hall should be altogether emptied by Candle- 
riggs, where the exits were ample, and that the doors leading 
to Albion Street should be closed. 

Mr. Richmond did not object to what was proposed being 
done, but he thought care should be taken that the thing was 
properly done. He proposed, therefore, that the plan should be 
reconsidered on the lines the Deacen-Convener had pointed out. 

Mr. Simons supported the plan of the committee, As to - 
closing the doors leading to Albion Street they might do this, 
but if the slightest alarm were to occur the doors would speedily 
be forced and what they wished to avoid would come to pass, 
He felt that he would be personally culpable if he did not 
say distinctly that there was here a possibility of great danger. 

Mr. Dickson suggested that the plan might be allowed to 
lie over until the committee could consult with the Deacon- 
Convener, who had had great experience in these matters. * 

Mr. James Bell thought the plan should be gone on with at 
once. He had never gone up the Albion Street stair without a 
feeling of dread as to what would happen if any panic arose. 

Mr. Osborne said it should not go forth to the public that 
the entrances to the City Hall wereimperfect. The defect existed 
only in the Albion Street stair being rather narrow for the large 
number of people who wished to enter the hall from that side, 
and who generally wished to go out the way they came in. 

The minutes were afterwards confirmed, the Deacon-Con- 
vener being added to the committee, who were entrusted with 
powers. ‘ 


TIMBER PILING.* 


i selecting a subject for a paper in response to the request 

of the Council, the author’s first care was to find one with 
which he was tolerably familiar, and which should be of interest 
to architects in general, and he was further induced to decide 
upon this subject from its practical importance and from the 
want of connected information upon it readily obtainable. 


“He proposes to treat it under the following heads :—1. The 


material ; 2, its preparation ; 3, pile-driving ; 4, the supporting 
power of piles; 5, examples of the use of piling, 

The Material. 
-. Timber trees are known botanically as exogens, or outward- 
growers, because the new wood is added underneath the bark 
outside that already formed. The whole section consists of— 


* From a paper on ‘‘ Timber Piling in Foundations and Other 
Works,” read.at the meeting of the Society of Architects on May 12, 
by Mr, H, Adams, F.S.1. 
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(a) Pith in the centre, which dries up and disappears as the 
tree matures. 

() Woody fibre, or long tapering bundles of vascular tissue, 
forming the duramen or heart-wood, arranged in rings, of 
which each one is considered to represent a year’s growth, 
and interspersed with medullary rays or transverse septa, 
consisting of hard flattened plates of cellular tissue, known to 
carpenters as silver grain, felt, or flower, and showing most 
strongly in oak and beech. After the tree is a few years old, 
the heart-wood becomes comparatively dry and hard from the 
compression produced by the newer layers. 

(ce) Alburnum or sap-wood, which is the immature woody 
fibre recently deposited. In coniferous trees the sap-wood is 
only distinguishable when dry by a slight greenish tinge ; when 
wet it holds the moisture much longer than the heart-wood, and 
can be detected in that way. 

(Z) The bark, which is a protecting coat on the outside of 
the tender sap-wood. It receives additions on the inside 
during the autumn, causing it to crack and become very irregu- 
lar in old trees. 

The mode of growth is as follows:—In the spring the 
moisture of the earth is absorbed by the roots and rises 
through the stem as sap to form the leaves ; during summer 
the leaves give off moisture and absorb carbon, which thickens 
the sap; in autumn the sap descends inside the bark and adds 
a new layer of wood to the tree. Timber cut down in the 
autumn, after the sap has formed the new layers of wood, is 
best seasoned by cutting it into planks and stacking them 
horizontally in open order under cover, exposed to a free 
current of air and protected from ground moisture. Baulk 
timber is best seasoned by putting it under water in a running 
stream for a few weeks, then stacking it loosely with some 
protection from sun and rain. 

Piles are formed almost exclusively of Baltic fir (Pzzs 
sylvestris), although other timber would be more suitable in 
some cases if expense were of less consequence. They should 
always be of whole timber, and may generally be rough hewn 
in the log as imported, the size being selected according to 
the purpose. For small piles small stuff is much better than 
“ broken timber,” or timber cut out of larger baulks; it keeps 
its shape better in seasoning, and is less likely to twist or split 
in driving. If cut all round so that the heart is left central, 
the only objection to cutting down large stuff is on the score 
of expense. 

Swedish and Norwegian timter is classed as “undersized,” 
Zé. less than 12 inches side, Norwegian varying from 8 to 9 
inches and Swedish from 1o to 12 inches. This small timber 
is generally tapered, and contains much sap; it has little 
strength, but when sound it is hard and durable. Owing to 
want of size and defects of quality it costs less per foot cube 
than larger baulks. 

Riga is next in size, usually from 11} to 12 inches square 
and 30 to 4o feet long. It is a Russian timber, and at the pre- 
sent time rather scarce; it has straight grain, little sap-wood, 
a few small knots, close annual rings, and is occasionally subject 
to star shakes. The marks by which the quality is indicated 
are scribed at the centre, ¢¢. best middling (a triangle), good 
middling (two lines crossing two other lines). 

Memel averages 13 inches square, and seldom runs over 
13} inches, with a length of about 35 feet. It is generally 
rounded on the face, and is very free from knots, but when 
they do occur the grain is irregular in the vicinity, and is apt 
to tear up with the plane if it is required to have a wrought 
face ; when freshly wrought it shows a higher colour than 
other Baltic fir. It has very few scribe marks, and the quality 
is indicated by chisel marks near the end, viz. crown memel 
(one stroke), best middling (two strokes), good middling (three 
strokes), common middling (four strokes) ; these marks must 
not be confused with the float marks which are adjoining, but 
are larger and more irregular. 

Dantzic timber varies from 13 to 16 inches square and 30 
to 45 feet in length; has large and numerous knots, especially 
towards the top end, often dead and loose; is very subject to 
cup and star shakes and wind. cracks, and the heart is often 
loose and cuppy. When tolerably free from knots it is strong, 
tough, elastic, easily worked, but rather coarse-grained and 
whiter than Memel. This timber is very freely used, more so 
than is sometimes suspected, as it is often substituted for 
Memel. It is also so large and plentiful that it is more often 
cut up for irregular scantlings than are other sorts. It is 
usually squared up to the edge of the heart-wood, so that the 
corners are sappy. The surface of the baulk has numerous 
scribe marks of quantity and ownership, the quality being 
indicated by scribe marks near the centre, ¢.g. best middling (a 
cross on a line), good middling (two crosses on a line), common 
middling (three crosses on a line). 

Some extra-sized baulks from 18 to 20 inches square come 
from Stettin, but they are too large for ordinary use in piling. 
When Stettin timber is marked, it is by strokes similar to 
Memel, but always with one of the strokes across the others, 
L, _All the foregoing varieties come from the same class of tree, 


the Pinus sylvestris, the differences in character being due to 
the special circumstances of soil, climate and. position, and the 
classification is made primarily according to the port of shipment. 
Memel, Dantzic and Stettin are all Prussian ports. For outdoor 
carpentry Memel is generally considered to be the most con- 
venient in size, Riga the best and most uniform in quality and 
Dantzic, when free from large knots, the strongest. Although 
botanically pine, and forming yellow deals when cut up, baulk 
timber and large scantlings are technically known as fir, because 
they are used in the rough, the same identical piece of wood 
being often called fir when rough and deal when wrought. 
The marks upon baulk timber are not constant, and in the 
same lot may often be found a mixture of marks showing 
apparently two grades of quality, but really showing only the 
individual opinion of the last bracker or sorter whose hands 
they passed through, who considered they were. of practically 
equal quality. The quantity marks are formed of strokes some- 
what similar to the quality marks, but generally larger and more 
numerous. The prices fluctuate with the state of the market, and 
vary considerably with the size. The following figures will give a 
general idea of the comparative cost per 50 cubic feet, viz. 
Crown Memel or Dantzic, 90s.; best middling, 805.; good 
middling, 7cos.; common middling, 60s. ; Swedish large, 60s. ; 
medium, 55s.; small 50s. Timber merchants will supply whole 

or half timbers in various lengths up to, say, 35 feet, at a 

standard rate (say, Is. 9d. per cubic foot creosoted common 

Dantzic), if the average length does not exceed 27 feet. Should 

the average of any parcel exceed 27 feet by any given number 

of feet, that number will give the number of shillings per load 

of 50 cubic feet extra charge which will be made. For example, 

with an average of 34 feet, the excess=7 feet, and price =7s. 

per load more than if the average were 27 feet or under. 

Approximately the extra charge is one farthing per foot on all 

the timber for each foot the average is in excess of 27 feet. 

Colonel Seddon says that logs over 50 feet in length are valued 

at about one-tenth more for every extra Io feet in length, 

In country districts alder (A/nus glutinosa) is favourably 
looked upon for small piles in wet ground, and where beech 
(Fagus sylvatica) is plentiful it is considered good, but the 
author has no experience of these for piling. Yew (Zarus 
baccata) grows so slowly that it could never become a popular 
timber in large scantlings, but there is no English wood equal 
to it for withstanding the weather ; it is, however, rather apt to 
split, and is better for fencing than any other wood. English 
elm (Ulmus campestris) is very good for foundations in wet 
soils, or where constantly exposed to moisture, but if alternately 
wet and dry it will not last. In the latter case oak (Quercus 
robur) is the most durable, and is particularly suitable for de- 
tached piles for mooring barges to on a river frontage. Green- 
heart (ectandra rodiaz) is, perhaps, the most perfect material 
for piles, but its cost is prohibitive, except where the attacks of 
marine worms, which greenheart alone repels, render its use 
essential. Moulmein teak (Zectona grandis) approaches green- 
heart in its special qualities, but is softer and more apt to split. 

Pitch pine (Pznus resinosa), from the United States and 
Canada, may be obtained from 11 to 16 inches square and 
20 to 70 feet long, sawn all round, but it is not favourably 
received for piling, although it may often be obtained more 
cheaply than large Baltic fir. It is said to decay rapidly 
between wind and water and in damp close situations, 
although Colonel Seddon (‘‘ Builders’ Work,” p. 123) considers 
it to be durable especially when exposed to damp and water. 
It is not good for beams, although very tough and strong 
when fresh, because it gets brittle with age, and must be well 
seasoned or it shrinks considerably. It is almost free from 
knots, but is subject to cup and heart shakes ; its elasticity, 
strength and durability are sometimes reduced by the practice 
of “bleeding” or tapping the tree for the sake of the turpentine 
it contains. 

Larch (Larix Europea) isa very durable timber, suitable ~ 
for small piles, as it will stand variations of moisture ; in 
appearance it is very similar to pitch pine, but its qualities are 
in many respects superior. It bears driving bolts and nails 
better than any other kind of resinous wood, is tough and 
compact, and, in spite of its resinous character, is a fire~ 
resisting timber, similar in that respect to Lombardy poplar, 
which only smoulders. 

Good timber when freshly cut appears clear and bright to 
the eye, and firm and dry to the touch. It should be straight 
in the grain, with the annual rings uniformly spaced, have a 
fair amount of resinous matter, a clear sound when struck, and 
no large diagonal knots. If “waney,” a large proportion of 
sap-wood and a wandering heart may be expected, but timber 
having this defect may often be used for piles when it would be 
inadmissible for other purposes. 


The Preparation of the Material. 

For permanent use, Baltic timber should be partially 
seasoned or dried, and then “creosoted,” or impregaated with 
oil of tar, this being formerly known as Bethell’s process. The 
usual specification clause is, “ The whole of the piles are to be 
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creosoted under pressure with not less than 8 Ibs. of creosote to 
each cubic foot of timber,” but the amount actually taken up 
will depend very much upon the quality of the timber ; for 
instance, good Memel will take up very little, while coarse 
Dantzic with a large proportion of sap will absorb a consider- 
able amount. It passes much more freely through sap-wood 
than heart-wood, and this is fortunate, because otherwise the 
sap-wood is very perishable, but although the sap-wood is thus 
preserved it is not made capable of resisting heavy pressure. 
‘Cimber is not properly creosoted if merely plunged in a tar 
tank ; it should show distinct signs of impermeation when cut 
through the middle, and this can only be obtained when the 
creosote is forced through the whole length of the timber, 
although the more modern plan is to put the timber under a 
vacuum to draw out the air, and then let the creosote find its 
way in. In forming joints and scarfs all cut surfaces should be 
well tarred before being put together, especially on the end 
grain, and this should also be done upon all top ends when cut 
off ; it is not necessary on the points of the piles, nor upon the 
heads when merely dressed to receive the hoops for driving. 
{f uncreosoted the material should only be tarred upon the end 
grain, and then care should be taken that it is as dry as possible 
at the time, for moisture shut in by tar or paint causes rapid 
decay. 

Piles driven in peat or loose ground, where from the uni- 
formity of the soil or the short distance no serious obstruction 
is to be expected, may be merely pointed with a point one and 
a half to two diameters long, and driven-without the protec- 
tion of an iron shoe, but through gravel or boulder clay a 
shoe weighing from 10 to 30 Ibs. and proportioned to the size of 
pile must be securely fixed on each. These shoes have some- 
times been wholly of wrought-iron and expensively made, but 
seeing that they are only used once and are of no further 
advantage after the pile is driven, the cheapest efficient shoe is 
undoubtedly the best. Wrought-iron shoes have generally one 
serious defect, they have no flat abutment for the point of the 
pile, and consequently the pile acts as a powerful wedge to split 
them open. A square taper cast-iron point with recess on each 
face to receive the end of strap, and four wrought-iron 
straps, form the simplest shoe; one rough rivet through 
each opposite pair of straps fixes them securely in the recesses 
so that the point cannot turn aside in driving. -Two or some- 
times three countersunk holes in each strap permit the shoe to 
be fixed on the pile by means of 3-inch or 4-inch town clout 
nails or short spikes. The upper part of the cast-iron point 
must be flat and square with the axis, and care must be taken 
in adzing down the end of pile to fit the shoe that the end of 
the pile bears well upon the cast-iron point when the shoe is in 
place.’ The size and weight of the shoe will vary with the size 
of the timber.used. Rankine says the shoe should weigh one- 
hundredth of the weight of the pile. 

In vol ii. of “ Rivington’s Notes on Building Construction,” 
it is recommended that piles should be driven with the butt or 
natural lower end downwards, but it is considered by many 
“practical men that when timber is inserted in the ground the 
reverse way to that in which it grew, ze. with the butt end up- 
wards, the moisture has greater difficulty in rising in the fibres 
‘to cause them to rot, but there is another reason for keeping 
the butt end upwards if the pile is tapered, for by putting the 
small end downwards the pile is better supported throughout 
‘its length, whereas if the larger end is driven downwards the 
earth round the sides is not so firm against them. 

(Zo be continued.) 


The Late J. D. Sedding. “ 
S1rR,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. Lynam, is quite correct 
‘in his interesting letter published in last week’s Architect, and 
the profession has lost one of its most valued members, a man 


«universally liked and esteemed. I think that had Mr. Lynam, 
however, left out the remarks in reference to the Church of the 
Holy Redeemer in Clerkenwell, no one could have taken 
exception to his able letter, but certainly this church, archttec- 
turally from the outside, is the ugliest that I have ever seen, and 
I should be sorry to call attention to it as a specimen of J. D. 
Sedding’s work.— Yours truly, A STUDENT. 


Colour in the External Facades of Cities. 
SiR,—I dare say you will allow me to add to the general 
description, in last week’s Architect, of my suggestive drawing 
‘of a new departure in external colour and masonry, the detailed 
‘description sent with it’ to the selecting—in this case the 
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 Pyrogeneous Architecture —A suggested means for secur- 
ing imperishable facades in the destructive atmosphere of 
London, and of restoring to modern structures the universal 
chromatic principle of ancient architecture by the economic use. 
of the igneous rocks, viz. white elvan from Okehampton, 
Devon ; green porphyrite from Lambay, near Dublin; black 
dolorite from Clee Hill, Salop ; yellow quartz from Cornwall ; 
red granite from Trowlesworthy, Devon; and grey granite 
from Aberdeen. 

Each stone would have one surface burnished by machinery, 
and it should be understood that the colours, red, green and 
yellow, are subdued, not gaudy. There would be no elaborate 
mouldings, but only larger or smaller splays. All the colours 
(in addition ‘to black and white) are here introduced to show. 
the full chromatic power, but in practice one or even two might, 
of course, be withdrawn. Cost, the same as a first-class 
moulded and carved freestone edifice, as proved by compara- 
tive estimate. . In a structure of the highest class, historical or 
ecclesiastical, figure-subjects in mosaic, with a little chosmati 
mosaic developing the main lines of a design, would be the 
appropriate decoration. 

Raison a’étre.—The freestone of the Houses of Parliament 
costs in annual repairs 2,5007, That of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey was restored by Wren, and that of the north transept 
has just been renewed at great expense. That of Lambeth 
Palace was restored a few years ago at a cost of 30,000/. 

To preserve it—That of the east front of Buckingham 
Palace (Caen stone) is periodically painted. That of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (Portland stone) cries out for attention, but the sur- 
veyor says there are no funds. That of the Monument (also of 
Portland) was renewed a year or two ago, after, like St. Paul’s, 
alarming passers-by. with falling masses of stone. In short, 
freestone is, sooner or later, destroyed by the acids of London 
air, while the igneous rocks withstand them. 

For the sake of completeness, I have above added a few 
examples, the first only being put in the original description. 

The question of the material for the exterior of the new 
national buildings of the future in London will be admitted to be 
one of great importance. In face of the above failures—a few 
only out of many—it is lamentable to think that the Govern- 
ment contemplate using Portland stone for the new War Office. 
The excellent bricks and terra-cotta made at the present day 
are fairly satisfactory for buildings of the second class, , but 
assuredly not for those of the first. Tomy own mind, after a 
fair amount of consideration, the free and extended use of the 
igneous rocks appears to be the true solution of the trouble- 
some but most important question of the past half century, and 
which engaged the earnest thoughts of Barry, Godwin, Ansted, 
and the unavailing labours of a Royal Commission in 1837, 
Although science has done such wonders in recent years, 
London masonry, with its worst defects, is the same to-day as 
it was in our great grandfathers’ time, or rather—considering 
changed local circumstances—worse.—Yours truly, ‘ 

: H, TRAVIS. 


GENERAL. 


The District Surveyors’ Association have nominated 
their president, Mr. C. F. Hayward, for membership of the 
Council of the Royal Institute of British Architects, being 
desirous that the interests of district surveyors should be more 
immediately represented on the Council than has hitherto been 
the case. _ ' 

A Memorial Window has been placed in the abbey church, 
Paisley. The window is the first of the clerestory windows that 
have been fitted up. As the heritors have agreed that the 
windows now to be put in the abbey shall be uniform in 
character, they have appointed Dr. R. Rowand Anderson, 
architect, Edinburgh, to superintend the work. — 


he Plans which have been prepared, at the direction of 
Mr. G. Woodcock, for the proposed campanile for St, Michael’s, 
Coventry, were on Tuesday inspected by a number of gentlemen 
interested. The architecture will be in the Perpendicular style, 
and the tower will be 137 feet high. It is hoped that the 
foundation-stone of the new building will: be laid in the course 
of a few months. Bie pean by 

Mr. Barron, C.E, Wick, has prepared plans for a pier at 
Skerray, in connection with the scheme for forming harbours 
‘at Portskerra, Skerray and Talmine, on’ the north coast of 
‘Sutherland.. = * i Ge 3 

It is Proposed to erect a church at Wormit, a rising 
suburb at the south end of the Tay Bridge. 


The “Standard” correspondent says :—Several ancient 
tombs have just been opened in the neighbourhood of Athens, 
and-numerous relics. discovered within them. ‘They include 
fragments of vases of great size, various articles of gold, ivory 
statuettes, and other interesting objects dating as far back as 


refusing—committee of the Academy.~ (A sketch of the idea'|‘the seventh century before Christ. The] researches are to be 


~will be found at page 351 of Ze Architect of June 6 last year.) 
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PEOPLE sometimes are disposed to discover occult meanings 
in very simple phrases. The reference of Sir FREDERIKC 
LEIGHTON at the Academy dinner to Mr. Tate's pro- 
ject, has been interpreted as a sign of a conspiracy to 
utilise the new gallery as a supplement to Burlington 
House. The Rector of the High School of Edinburgh 
appears to think he has earned the thanks of the community 
for his acuteness in revealing what is about to bedone. The 
President’s explanation will, he hopes, satisfy the Northérn 
DaniEL, from whose keen vision Southern misdeeds cannot 
be concealed. Sir FREDERICK writes :—“ My desire, then, is 
that the National Gallery of British Art should present in 
worthy and characteristic examples a complete epitome of 
the art of our country from the days, say, of HocarTH, and 
be from henceforth kept continuously abreast of the 
times ; and in speaking of the art of our country I mean 
every form and phase of that art in whatever medium it may 
have found expression, and in so far as it is capable of 
being displayed in a.gallery. In alluding to this scheme at 
the banquet of the Royal Academy, I had in my mind the 
broad distinction between modern art which, though not of 
to-day, is still a living thing amongst us, and the art of 
those who are commonly spoken of as ‘old masters.’” The 
Edinburgh Rector need not be apprehensive that the 
Academicians are not under observation in England, but 
experience shows that they may be trusted to aid in 
forming a gallery of contemporary art in which Scottish 
work will be represented. 


Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A., has. lent to an exhibition in 
Glasgow his Love and Life, Love and Death and Hope. 
In sending them he supplied the following afologia for the 
treatment :—‘‘ In plain truth, in acceding to the request of 
the committee I had very little expectation that my work 
would find any favour in Glasgow. This, not undervaluing 
the great artistic aptitude possessed by the Scotch, I believe, 
in excess. of our English gifts, but because the Scotch 
school, famous for its technical brilliancy and especial 
application of technical excellence, would miss in my work 
these qualities which it not only lays no claim to, but the 
evidence of which, if I possessed the powers, I should no 
less than at present studiously avoid exhibiting. My object 
being solely to make the intention, character of form, 
quality of colour and texture, harmonise with my subject, 
any suggestion of paint, however dexterously laid on, and 
the more dexterous (in my case) the more to be avoided, 
would detract from the seriousness with which I would wish 
to invest my work. Ihave strong opinions upon the sub- 
ject, probably fallacious, that the annual exhibitions have 
done and do great injury to art, causing artists to paint for 
immediate effect and critics to look upon this immediate 
result as the aim and end of art. How much the judg- 
ment, even of the cultivated, is influenced by habit is 
proved by the fact that when the Parthenon fragments were 
first shown in England the eyes of many of the best judges, 
accustomed to exhibitions of anatomical knowledge and 
obvious dexterity, were so puzzled that these great works 
were regarded rather as pieces of masonry than the con- 
summate productions they are now universally acknowledged 
to be.” | 


In the new number of the Journal of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, Mr. T. J. WEsTRoppP calis atten- 
tion to the condition of a beautiful Romanesque window of 
the Augustinian convent of Killowen, near Ennis, founded 
‘before 1194 by DoNALDMOoRE O’BRIEN, the last king of 
Munster. The ruins are on the slope of a hill, and consist 
of a church (not divided into nave and chancel), 87 feet by 
28 feet 6 inches, and the usual conventual buildings, sur- 
rounding a crooked little cloister, without arcade, 51 feet by 
44 feet to 46 ‘feet 6 inches. The building east of this is 
entire ; of the rest only fragments remain. Under the 
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passage running through it toa stair leading to the south 
gutter. It isa noble example of late Norman style ; the 
capitals are of graceful acanthus-like leaves, resting on 
small detached shafts in semicircular recesses in the wall, 
and with corbels beneath, the lower part being plainly. 
chamfered. The openings of the passage have trefoil 
heads. ‘The arches of the window are adorned by a broad 
band of double chevrons much defaced, but which seem to 
have had open work, as at Killaloe. Outside the window 
is ornamented by bands recessed and chamfered. Probably, 
weakened by the passage, and split by the ivy which has 
got a fatal hold on all the ruin, half the thickness of the 
arched head of the south light has gone, and it seems that 
the other arch (some of the lining slabs of which. have 
fallen) must inevitably push out the cracked central pier. 
and the apex of the east gable, and reduce the only feature 
of beauty in this picturesque little convent to irretrievable 
ruin. A small piece of renewed vaulting, the removal of 
ivy, and some pointing of joints and cracks might preserve 
it for many years. Mr. WAKEMAN in the same number 
points out that parts of the ancient church of Kill of the 
Grange, which is not far from Dublin, are being carried. 
away by grave-makers and others who are destroying the 
ruin for the sake of the stones. At Kilternan, which is also 
in the county of Dublin, nearly the whole of the western 
gable of the extremely ancient church has been removed 
for forming graves. 


Mr. JAMES OrRocK has been generally regarded asa 
typical Englishman, and a good deal of wonder was ex- 
pressed at his success in realising the colour of Scottish 
moorland, a feat that was supposed to be impossible to all 
but eyes that first saw the light north of the.Tweed. It 
appears, however, that the landscapist is a Scotsman and a 
native of the Scottish capital. Hitherto Mr. OrRrock has 
generously aided English institutions by lending valuable 
drawings from his collection, but he has resolved to da 
more for Edinburgh by presenting its National Gallery with 
a dozen water-colour drawings by English artists of the 
highest class. The Gallery is not rich in that class of work, 
and Mr. Orrock’s gift is, therefore, a benefit. Whatever 
Mr. OrRocK does is not uncommonly imitated by Sir J. D- 
Linton, and accordingly the President has decided to give 
some of Erry’s studies. There is one drawback to the 
satisfaction. The National Gallery is badly lighted, and a 
novel monumental character is likely to be acquired by the 
water-colours, by which their value will be lessened. 


At the last meeting of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, Mr. ALFXANDER HUTCHESON, architect, Dundee, 
read a paper detailing an investigation of a burial mound of 
the bronze age on the farm of Gilchorn, near Arbroath. 
The cairn, about 30 feet in diameter and 4 feet high, was 
composed of stones and black earth. On these being 
removed two large cinerary urns, inverted over burned 
bones, were discovered at the base of the cairn. One of 
the urns contained two small cup urns of a well-known but 
rare description, which were formerly known as incense 
cups, but which there has been recently some reason to 
think may have been used to contain the bones of an 
infant. A very fine bronze spear-head or knife, of a 
description hitherto undescribed in Scotland, was found 
along with one of the urns. In the investigation it 
appeared that the vegetable soil had’ been apparently 
entirely removed from the site before the cairn was erected, 
and the whole surface of the subsoil had ‘then been covered 
with a layer of clay, which was thickly mixed with burned 
wood ashes and fragments of charcoal, and the urns had 
been placed upon this and a cairn heaped over and round 
them. There was evidence also'that a cist had at onetime 
occupied the centre of the cairn, but this had been removed 
probably in or about 1808, when, according to a pamphlet 
published by Mr. HuppLEsTong, teacher, Lunan, this. same 
cairn had been partially excavated, and a stone cist dis- 
covered, along with several urns, one of which he described 
as having also contained one of these small‘urns. This is 
said to be only the third burial mound of the bronze age 


chancel is a rudely vaulted crypt, its roof retaining marks of which has been subjected to a systematic examination, and 
wickerwork. The east window is of two lights, with a | the results were considered to be most satisfactory. 
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THE LAW OF BUILDING.* 


T is often recommended to students who wish to attain 


clearness of thought in seizing the essential points. of 
an argument that they should spend time over SMITH’s 
‘Leading Cases.” Far be it from us to say a word against 
that standard work, which can help to form minds almost as 
well as many of the mathematical treatises have succeeded 
in doing. SELDEN says that “ignorance of the law 
excuseth no'man,” and it could also be said that no man is 
qualified for the business of life who has not given some 
attention to law in theory or in practice. As a mental or 
logical exercise, what can be more useful than a discovery 
of the process by which a judge obtains a clue out of 
the mazes of arguments and evidence which come before 
him? If the business of life consists in the drawing of 
conclusions with more or less certainty from real or 
imaginary premises, we have in every important case an 
example of how the process is performed with precision. 
The “Leading Cases” accordingly form a pair of volumes 
which deserve to be considered as almost indispensable in 
the education of a citizen. 

But it must be said that many of the cases selected by 
the most modest of Irishmen who was among the crowd 
that conferred distinction on the name of Situ, are too 
far removed from the experience or liabilities of ordinary 
laymen to constitute easy reading. Logic rules the world, 
but it is possible to have too much thereof, especially when 
the reasoning is expressed in a language that, however clear, 
is technical. It has always seemed to us that a similar 
result could be attained by a selection of cases that referred 
to particular classes of actions, in which certain men would 
find interest. The same condition of things is to be seen 
in the study of applied sciences. Chemistry, for example, 
if treated as awhole, is a difficult subject to master; but a 
treatise on the chemistry of oils, or of dyes, metals, organic 
substances, and so on, always finds readers, who often dis- 
cover more interest in it than in noyels. Now, reasoning 
in this way, it appears to us that the large volume on 
“The Law of Building and Engineering Contracts,” in the 
first place, and apart from its efficacy as a guide to practice, 
can subserve in an important way in the education of every 
one connected with construction, whether as architects, 
engineers, surveyors, builders or contractors. For if we 
consider the difficulty of arriving at decisions in such cases 
as are described in the book, it is impossible not to realise 
that there is a method which is universally applicable. in 
determining the differences between right and wrong, or 
rather between things legal and illegal. The judges have 
no especial knowledge of building construction. Much of 
what is described before them is mysterious; yet, somehow, 
the judgments grasp whatever is most important in every 
case—that is, of course, as seen from a judge’s standpoint— 
and its relations are defined and described often with 
amazing lucidity. ‘The process employed corresponds with 
that adopted in cases of other classes, and thus, as far as 
regards the form of investigation in order to come to a 
definite judgment, this collection of decisions relating to 
building law will serve as well as countless leading cases. 

We are anxious to dwell on the educational value of the 
volume for another reason. The author, Mr. Hupson, was 
a successful architect before he inscribed his name on the 
register of the Inner Temple. Now, whether at his own 
suggestion or by the advice of a judge, it looks as if he 
wisely began his studies by a consideration of the relation 
of law to that branch of business, and it is an important 
one, with which he was familiar. The book has a fulness of 
detail, a carefulness in distinguishing data from conclusions 
ina manifest way, and a resolute manner of keeping the 
points at issue in prominence which are not always found in 
volumes that are meant for the use of lawyers. ‘The “ very 
great labour extending over several years,” to which the 
author refers as being necessary for’ the preparation of the 
book, should not be all debited to the reader, as'no doubt 
the composition must have been of great service as a pro- 
fessional exercise. 

Writers ‘on’ law as on cognate subjects who are not 
adepts in practice commonly treat their subjects under 
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abstract heads, but Mr. Hupson follows a plan that is far 
more useful by considering the agents and persons affected 
in the first instance. After the introduction he deals at 
once with architects and engineers (for in law there is not 
much difference between the two professions) and treats of 
their authority, duties and liabilities, and charges or fees. 
The architect is defined to be ‘‘the general agent of the 
building owner for all purposes necessary for designing, 
obtaining tenders for, and superintending the building or 
works upon which he is employed.” His office as agent is 
kept steadily in view throughout the book, and that is advan- 
tageous, for, unfortunately, at the present day there is a 
tendency to ignore the agency. Accordingly, he has no 
implied authority to enter into a contract or to vary a con- 
tract, and “anything done or proposed to be done by the 
architect outside the duties and powers given to or imposed 
on him by the building contract should be treated by the 
builder and would be held by the Courts to be prima facie 
in excess of his authority.” As regards extras, “he is in 
just the same position as the master of a ship, who cannot 
bind the owners by giving bills of lading for goods which 
have not been shipped, but if his decision is by the contract 
declared to be final and he does decide that there are extras 
his decision cannot be upset except in case of fraud.” 

Mr. Hupson investigates in the most elaborate way alb 
the relations which arise in practice between the architect and 
the building owner and the contractor. In this part he 
turns his former experience to account, and the detail must 
surprise a lawyer who draws his knowledge from the evidence 
given in Courts. There isnot a page which does not impress- 
the reader with the dual knowledge possessed by the 
author. There is also a watchfulness for the interests of 
architects which is novel in a book that might be supposed 
to be addressed mainly to lawyers. ‘The following note wil) 
suggest how jealous of the honour of his old profession Mr. 
Hupson remains, and how frankly he offers advice'that may 
prevent litigation :— 

Employers have a right to demand the loyal service of engineers 
and architects to the exclusion of any understanding, arrangement, or 
payment whatever from the persons whose work they have to super= 
vise. Such a rule would seem quite unnecessary to be laid down, but 
there are practices among some architects of charging and receiving: 
pay from the builder for drawings, without which he cannot carry out 
the work, and for quantities supplied to the builder for the purpose of 
making his estimate, unknown to the employer. If such services are 
rendered, they should be rendered for the employer and not for the 
builder ; and the remuneration due for them should be charged to the 
employer and not to the builder.—See Chap, III. ‘‘ Quantity Sur 
veyors and Bills of Quantities.” 

There are also cases where, by the terms of the contract, the 
builder has to provide himself with an extra copy of the drawings. ‘In 
such a case he may employ the architect to make them. This also, 
though less objectionable, may place the architect in a difficult 
position, as, for instance, in the case of a discrepancy in the copy of 
the drawings supplied to the builder, or in the event of the builder 
refusing to pay the architect. It not being in the ordinary course of 
employment for an architect to make drawings—the subject of a 
contract between the employer and the: builder—for the builder upon 
remuneration from him, the architect might be disqualified from acting: 
as arbitrator by departure from the ordinary course of his duties 
unknown to the employer (see Chap. VIII. on ‘‘ Arbitrations”’), or 
from acting as dispute-preventer from the same cause. 


It is time, however, to give a passage from the text of 
the volume in order to suggest the author’s manner of 
exposition ; and we take one from the part which treats. of 
the dismissal of the architect, which, of course, is a rare 
occurrence. Mr. HUDSON says :— 


The architect’s duties as gzast-arbitrator or certifier continue until 
the completion of his duties under the contract with the ‘builder, 
whether or not the builder has forfeited his rights (Botterill 7. Ware 
Guardians), depending always on the terms of the contract. . _ 

The architect’s agency may usually be determined by his employer 
at any moment, without notice, and with or without good cause ; and 
the architect cannot compel specific performance of the contract to 
employ him, or restrain the employer by injunction from retaining: 
another architect: The sole remedy is by action for damages for 
breach of contract to employ and pay the architect (see ‘‘ Fry on 
Specific Performance,” 2nd ed. pp. 99, 237). These rules depend on 
the fact that the contract of agency is revocable (Fry, pp. 35, 42), and 
that the services of the architect are personal services (Fry, pp. 36, 
42). Of course architects may stipulate upon being employed for the 
entire work, and exclude the ordinary rights of the principal in a. 
contract of agency. In sucha case they can be dismissed rightfully’ 
for breach of their part of the contract, or wrongfully, at any time. 
But, if wrongfully, there is no remedy for the architect but an action 
for damages, yet 

The power of dismissal, however, applies only to the architect 
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so far as he is an agent of the employer only. When the con- 
tract contains (1) a covenant to refer disputes to him, or (2) an 
agreement to abide by his decision, or to pay prices ascertained 
by him by the exercise of his judgment, neither builder nor building 
owner can revoke the submission to his arbitration, valuation, 
or determination, as the case may be, when the contract is executed or 
partly executed, or forbid the architect to value or certify. The 
Arbitration Act, 1889 (52 & 53 Vic. c. 49), appears to make such a 
covenant equivalent to a submission to arbitration and irrevocable, 
And if the architect is named as the arbitrator, neither party has any 
loophole of escape by refusing to appoint an arbitrator, (See ve Smith 
and Nelson, 1890.) And the builder can compel the employer to let 
the architect go upon the premises when the work is being done, or 
has been done for the purpose of measuring and certifying (Smith v7 
Peters). 


The declaration of the late Lord CHELMsForD in the 
¢ase of THORN v. Mayor of London (which related to the 
foundations of one of the bridges over the Thames)— 
“It is also said that it is the usage of contractors to rely on 
the specification, and not to examine it particularly for 
themselves. If so, it is an usage of blind confidence of the 
most unreasonable description ”—is enough to demonstrate 
that the architect does not warrant the feasibility of his 
plans, nor the accuracy of calculations. As Justice BRETT 
Jaid down in the same case, “Ithink it may be said that 
both parties must make their own calculations ; that if the 
contractor finds that the employer is proposing to him 
something which cannot be done, he ought not to offer to do 
the thing which, in his mind, cannot be done ; and if he 
does not inquire into the matter, or runs the risk, he must 
take the consequences, or if he thinks it doubtful, he ought 
to correct the agreement by an express covenant.” But, it 
is needless to say responsibility falls on an architect in 
other ways, although not to the extent which many 
people would desire. It denotes, however, that care is 
commonly exercised in this country, when it is found that 
there is no report of an architect being held liable 
criminally for the death of any person by the fall of a 
building. In France the law shows scant mercy to archi- 
tects, and Mr. Hupson points out that one “has been 
found guilty of homicide by imprudence for making a 
defective plan fora vault which fell on and killed a work- 
man, although it was proved that the architect had for 
more than a month before the accident ceased to have the 
direction and supervision of the works.” In another case 
both architect and contractor were held criminally liable for 
an accident caused by the fall of an old wall that was met 
‘with in excavations for foundations, 

It will suggest the painstaking and exhaustive treatment 
of whatever relates to practice, when it is found that the 
index of the subjects coming under the head of “ Archi- 
tect ” occupies seven closely-printed pages. But it cannot 
be said that any of the details introduced are superfluous. 
As the book is intended to serve many requirements it can- 
not be too full of information. At the same time the author 
thas taken care to be as concise as the subject will allow. 
We cannot imagine any better work to exemplify profes- 
‘sional practice and the legal aspects of building contracts. 

Wherever necessary Mr. Hupson supplies “ illustra- 
‘tions ” of the text, and we quote some which are introduced 
‘to prove the difficulty of defining the word “builder.” In 
the Bankruptcy Act of 1869 a builder was considered as 
synonymous with a trade, but in the present Act there is 
mo definition. Hence we find the following apparent 
anomalies :— 


I. A party who bought six carcases of houses for the purpose of 
finishing them, and selling them again when he had made them 
habitable, and who ordered materials for this purpose representing 
himself to be a builder, might be made bankrupt as a builder. 

2. Two attorneys in partnership lent money on mortgage toa party 
engaged in a building speculation, and the mortgage being forfeited, 
‘they took possession of the carcases of the houses, and finished them 
at their own expense, for the purpose of selling or letting them; they 
also purchased a few other carcases, not in their character of mort- 
gagees, which they employed a builder to finish for the same purpose. 
Held, that this was not a joint trading as builders within the meaning 
of the bankrupt laws, 

3. A barrister bought land in two several places and commenced 
building, a number of houses thereon, which he sold as opportunity 
occurred. _He had. also built and sold another house in a different 
place, and, had. on one occasion accepted a bill describing him as a 
builder... The jury found that these were isolated transactions, and not 
-part of a general system of business. Held, that he was not liable 
to be made a, bankrupt as a builder, 

4. An architect bought plots of ground in different places and 
pulled down the buildings thereon, and erected new houses with 


materials which he bought for the purpose, He did not employ a 
builder, but himself paid the workmen, and, he intended to sell the 
houses when built. Held, that he was a builder, within the. bankrupt 
laws. 

We must, however, forbear from quotation or we should 
be tempted to reproduce a great part of the contents. 


(Zo be continued.) 


SCULPTURE AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


HE sculpture which is to be seen this year at 
Burlington House has, it is’ said, caused many 
visitors to express disappointment, but it would be more 
reasonable if they rejoiced. It is true there are very few 
overpowering works in the exhibition, but the scarcity is 
rather an advantage. In England sculpture is associated 
with figures on a large scale, that, when set up in the public 
places of English towns and cities, are destined to be no 
more than costly receptacles for soot. Who, for instance, 
can think with satisfaction of the’ appearance, before many 
years are over, of such a statue as the late Hon. Frederick J. 
Tollemache, by Mr. G. Stmonpbs, which dominates all things 
in the central hall? Can it be imagined that, even in 
Grantham, where it is to be deposited, the folds of the 
drapery will not soon be filled with “ matter that is out of 
place,” and that the colour of the metal will continue un- 
affected by the atmosphere? The appearance of English 
statuary when seen in the open air is, in fact, an argument 
against the use of sculpture, and it is no wonder the art is 
not prized among us. 

As long as people are vain busts will be produced, but 
they are of little interest to any but the owners. Ordinary 
people do not sufficiently commiserate the sculptors who are 
the authors of those portraits. They have to impart dignity 
to features which Nature in her wisdom keeps vulgar ; to 
suggest that lines of beauty are visible in the faces of sub- 
jects who are notorious for ugliness. Marble is made a 
medium for untruth, but who can estimate the pain which 
the sculptor endures who is compelled to be the agent in 
the deception? ‘The public are not entirely blinded, and it 
may be doubted whether busts are generally accepted as 
more than a very inferior sort of art—one that is not far 
aloof from the craft of the monumental mason. 

If sculpture is to thrive in this country there must be a 
change. Instead of expecting that the public will be 
inspired by the memorials in marble and bronze to com- 
mission works for their houses, it would be wiser to begin 
with the houses. When figures seen in rooms have made 
people familiar with the beauty of contours, we may then 
look forward to seeing public buildings as well as public 
places adorned with sculpture. At the present time in 
England there is a need for statuettes which are not make- 
shifts or potboilers but exemplars of all the skill of sculptors, 
and for copies of them at prices corresponding with what is 
paid in Paris or Berlin for similar work. 

The great attraction of the central hall and lecture-room 
in the Academy this year is the number of beautiful 
statuettes which are to be seen. Sculptors have evidently 
recognised at last that work ona small scale is not dero- 
gatory to their skill, as we trust it will not be to their 
financial interests. ‘They have succeeded in producing so 
much that is excellent, it may be said without exaggeration 
that there is hardly one example whichis not worthy of any 
house in the kingdom, and when such beautiful examples 
are available it is to be hoped the public will have the spirit 
to appreciate them. The next step is to insure that copies 
of some of the figures are obtainable by people who are 
not rich enough to purchase the originals. We might 
then expect to find it admitted that house decoration is 
incomplete whenever sculpture of some sort is absent, and 
that painting will not serve as an equivalent. 

Among the statuettes we may name as noteworthy Mr. 
Pomeroy’s Vintage Song and Jn Arcady, Mr. Roscor 
Mutuins’s Love's Token, Mr. Montrorv’s Under the Cliff, 
Mr. Bast Gotto’s Song, Mr. P. Macciniivray’s Reverie, 
Mr. MacLean’s Za Source, Mr. Waver’s Aphrodite, Mr. 
Broan’s Dionysius, Mr.’ DRury’s Lcho. “Mr. A. GILBERT’s 
Victory and Working Model for Jewel would by themselves 
serve to show what delicate modelling can be done by 
English fingers. ‘The jewel is to be executed for the Royal 
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Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, and it will serve to 
convince corporations and associations that there is a gain 
in applying to an artist in the first place whenever it is pro- 
posed to adorn a president. 
This year Sir F. Lercuron’s Athlete Struggling with a 
Python appears in marble, and it will suggest how much 
depends on material in sculpture. Originally the figure 
was in bronze, which better expressed the lithe muscularity 
of the legs and arms. But the present copy is to be placed 
ina gallery where there are marbles that form a sort of 
competitive series. Although there are disadvantages by 
the change from bronze, for the stump of a tree and the 
block under the foot must be allowed to diminish the 
effect of the figure, the AsA/e¢e will assert itself against 
any French or Danish works that may be placed near it. 
Mr. T. Brock, R.A. elect, has a gracious if rather languid 
nudity, Sovg, that is supported mainly on one leg, and is 
supposed to read from a long and narrow scroll. The 
Genius of Poetry seems a companion figure. The poet 
holds a manuscript in one hand, as if about to add to it. 
Suspended at his back is a lyre. ‘The two figures might be 
taken as illustrating the French theory of literary composi- 
tion and dramatic delivery, which is that under all circum- 


stances there must be no surrender to the emotions. 
‘The calm of the two is refreshing, Mr. ONsLow 
Forp is represented by busts this year. Mr. Harry 


Bates’s Hounds in Leash, we are glad to see, has been 
cast in bronze, for although great pains were taken 
with the colour of the model which appeared before 
in the Academy, the merit of the work can only now 
be fully realised. he figures of the hunter and hounds 
have the flexibility of painting, and so much energy is seen 
in the group as to suggest that the modelling was instan- 
taneous. By showing the man as kneeling all the parts are 
well brought together, and a comparison with GrBson’s 
noble work is avoided. 

Mr. THORNycROFT has one example of architectural 
sculpture, a model of a panel which is to appear as part of 
Mr. BELCHER’s Institute of Chartered Accountants. The 
four figures stand for the Sciences and bear emblems. 
Stiffness is avoided by the difference of attitudes and the 
variety seen in the manner of contemplating things, while 
the introduction of a tree with spreading branches which 
bear shields imparts decorative unity to the composition. 
In the central hall Mr. G. W. Witson shows an excellent 
Model for a Fountain, which deserves to be retained where 
it stands. Near it is a Design for a Quadriga, by Mr. 
ADRIAN JoNES. The failure of the group which M. 
FALGUIERE modelled for the Arc de l’Etoile, Paris, mani- 
fests that a more difficult subject than a quadriga is not to 
be found. Mr. Jones makes his charioteer a boy, who 
bends low to his work, and thus the figure of Victory is 
seen with more effect. The lion beside her may suggest a 
British victory, but otherwise it is superfluous. The four 
horses are all in violent action, but appear rather as 
if pulled back on their hind legs by the driver than 
as impetuous, It is a remarkable group, and if not 
produced on a large scale we hope to see it in silver. 
.The reliefs comprise Zhe Kiss of Dawn, by Mr. T. S. Les, 
which is a sign of his progress ; three of modern subjects— 
ffoup la! The Forge, and the Last Load, by Mr. G. W. 
Bayes ; Disturbed, by Mr. E. Stourton. There are also 
some medallions. Mr. Mark Rocers, jun., has skilfully 
carved a terminal to carryalamp. The Young Vulcan, by 
Mr. A. Tort, will no doubt cause many visitors to wish 
they could see the whole of the monument of which that 
vigorous figure forms a part. Apart from the value of the 
work, interest will be excited by the bust of Zdzuin Long, 
4#.A., by Signor TRENTACOSTE, which, however, is one of 
the best in the exhibition. It is evident from the works to 
be seen that there is talent enough among sculptors in this 
country, but the difficulty is to find a sufficient number of 
patrons ofthe art. So long as it was supposed that only works 
on a large scale were to be obtained, it was easy to understand 
why commissions were given for painting while people held 
aloof from sculptors unless when busts were necessary. 
But as the exhibition manifests that sculptors can adapt 
themselves to circumstances like other artists, and that 
beautiful works can be completed which will not need large 
alcoves to receive them, there is no apparent reason why 
the prejudice against the art should not pass away. 


ARCHITECTS’ FEES IN AMERICA. 


HE Buffalo Chapter of the American Institute of Architects 

have adopted the following schedule of charges :— 

1. The charge for preliminary studies or sketches is 1 per 
cent. 

2. For preliminary studies, general drawings and specifi- 
cations sufficient for contractors to estimate upon, 2} per 
cent. 

3. For preliminary studies, general drawings, specifications: 
and details sufficient for the proper execution of the works, 
3 per cent. 

4. For preliminary studies, general drawings, specifications, 
details and general supervision of the works, except as herein- 


after specified, 5 per ceni. 


5. The above charges apply to buildings or works costing, 
5,000 dols. or more; for buildings or works costing from 
2,500 dols. to 5,000 dols. a fixed charge of 250 dols. will be 
made. 

6. For services as mentioned in section 4, in making altera- 
tions and additions to buildings, 7 to Io per cent. 

7. For monumental and interior work, and where special 
designs and drawings are made for cabinet-work, such as 
mantels, wainscotting, stairs, &c, an additional charge of 5 to 
15 per cent. 

8. An additional charge to be made for alterations and 
additions in contracts and plans, which will be valued in pro- 
portion to the additional time and service employed. 

g. For advice in selection of carpets, furniture, light 
fixtures, tile, marble, stained-glass, hangings, decoration, &c., 
5 to Io per cent. 

10. The supervision or superintendence of an architect 
means such inspection by the architect or his deputy of a . 
building or other work in process of erection, completion or 
alteration, as may be necessary to ascertain whether it is being 
executed in conformity with his designs and specifications or 
directions, and to enable him to decide when the successive 
instalments or payments are due. 

It. Special arrangements should be made for work not 
regularly supervised and for work out of town. If no suck 
arrangement is made, visits will be charged for at the rate of 
25 dols. per day, or fraction thereof, and expenses. 

12. On buildings where it is deemed necessary to employ a 
clerk of the works, the remuneration of said clerk is to be paid 
by the owner or owners, in addition to any commission or fees 
paid the architect. The selection or dismissal of the clerk of 
the works to be subject to the approval of the architect. 

13 The above charges are payable as the successive steps 
are taken, and are based on the entire cost of the building or 
works ready for occupation, whether set forth in the plans and 
specifications or ordered directly by the owner. New or old 
material used for the construction of the works and furnished 
by the owner is included in the cost, and is to be reckoned at 
its market value. The said cost of the building or works 
includes the heating, plumbing, gas-piping, electric work, hard- 
ware, &c. 

14. For the above compensation the architect will furnish 
two sets of plans and specifications, and one set of details for 
the client. He will make and retain in his office in addition 
one set each of tracings, specifications and details, from which 
he will make at any time copies at actual cost. All drawings 
and specifications, as instruments of service, are and remain 
the property of the architect. : 


SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS 
AND SURVEYORS. 


HE annual meeting of this society took place last week, 
when Mr. Innocent presided, in the absence of Mr. 
Fowler, the retiring president. After general business the 
secretary’s and treasurer’s reports were read and adopted. 
There was a balance in hand in the latter of 62/. 1s. 8d, and 
the former showed the society to be in a flourishing condition. 
A ballot took place for the election of president, officers and 
council for the coming year. Mr. C. J. Innocent was elected 
president; Mr. E. M. Gibbs, vice-president ; Mr. C. Hadfield, 
hon. secretary; Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, treasurer ; council.: 
Messrs. Flockton, Fowler, W. F. Hemsoll, W. H. Lancashire, 
W. C. Fenton. 

Mr. Paul Waterhouse, M.A. read a paper on “ The Rising 
Generation of Architects.” In opening, Mr. Waterhouse drew 
attention to the remarkable signs of the times in the architec- 
tural world. Referring to the much-debated subject of registra~ 
tion, examination and education, and to the special conditions 
of the present age, as exemplified in the public interest m 
architecture, and the energy of landlords in improving ther 
estates, he augured that it was something more than curiosity 
which prompted an inquiry into the future. Architects were 
beset by new and in some respects embarrassing conditions ;. 
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much greater knowledge of special branches of science was 
required of them now than formerly. The present age was 
typified by an unusual catholicity of style, and they had also to 
face in the great increase of numbers in the profession a problem 
which was at once an encouragement and a difficulty. He did 
not wish to deal with the registration question except to express 
a conviction that, whether the profession become a close one or 
not, the existence in the future of a large body of examined 
architects could not fail to influence the public in their choice 
of a professional adviser in architectural matters. He felt with 
regard to the disputed value of examinations that the recent 
attack had been greatly misdirected, and that in some respects 
the outcry against the examination of artists amounted to a 
supposed theory that the test of an artist’s value (be he architect 
or painter) lay in his own opinion of himseif. Surely it was an 
absurdity to suppose that it was beneath the dignity of any artist 
to submit himself to the critical judgment of others, especially 
if that judgment were confined to the more material or technical 
aspect of his art. Turning to the wider question of architectural 
education the lecturer urged a plea for more extended education 
in the hignest sense both at school and in after life ; he admitted 
that in its ideal state a perfect pupilage in a perfect office would 
be the best technical training ; he advocated at the same time 
the recently-extended methods of the Architectural Association 
and of kindred bodies, and hoped that in the future architects 
might be so happily circumstanced as to make their education 
something more than technical and their interests more than 
professional. He feared that the hurry of the age and the 
pressure of modern work so narrowed the studies of architects 
that they compared but ill with the larger minds of the past. 
After some remarks on the subject of style, in which he specially 
assailed the modern struggle for originality at any price and 
suggested that the worst architectural errors of the day were 
not errors of insipidity or servile imitation, but rather unnatural 
Strivings after capricious invention, he gave a few minutes to 
the discussion of overcrowding in the architectural ranks, and 
drew the attention of some of the “ unemployed” to the real 
need of good literary writing on architectural subjects, a pursuit 
against which he considered there was an unnatural prejudice. 
Mr. Waterhouse then brought his remarks to a conclusion with 
the hope that his words, though hardly prophetic, might have 
A some way stimulated serious thought about the needs of the 
uture. 

On the motion of Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, seconded by 
Mr. E. M. Gibbs and supported by Messrs. C. Hadfield and 
H. W. Lockwood, a vote of thanks was awarded to Mr. Water- 
house for his interesting paper. 


THE LONDON BOARD SCHOOLS. 


yt the meeting of the London School Board which was 

held last week, the question of taking action against the 
late architect of the Board was brought up. The following 
notice had been given before to Mr. Robson :— 


March 12, 1891. 

I am instructed to forward you for your information the 
following copy of a resolution which was passed by the Works 
Committee of this Board at their meeting last Monday :— 
‘*That the attention of Mr. Robson be called to the judgment 
given in the case of the School Board v. Wall Brothers, and that 
he be asked whether he has any representation to make to the 
Board why he should not be called upon to indemnify the 
Board for the loss they have sustained owing to negligence of 
duty in supervising the erection of the Kilburn Lane School.” 
The next meeting of the committee will be held on Monday, 
the 16th inst , when any representation you may desire to make 
might be submitted to them. 


The following replies were received :— 
March 13, 1891. 

Your letter of the 12th inst. has reached me this morning. 
The time allowed for a reply is insufficient to enable me to do 
more than deny that I have been guilty of any “negligence of 
duty” in supervising the erection of the Kilburn Lane School. 
At the earliest possible moment I will submit to the committee 
my reasons for this opinion, which I am sure will be regarded 
as satisfactory. 

April 6, 1891. 

Referring further to your letter of the 12th ultimo, I beg to 
say that I have carefully considered the subject, but feel unable 
to deal with it exhaustively until I am furnished with a copy of 
the judgment in the case of the Kilburn Lane School, together 
with copies of any resolutions or reports or statements of facts 
which influenced the Works Committee in arriving at a resolu- 
tion involving so grave and personal acharge. Meantime there 
are certain points which I can explain at once. 

1. As to my evidence in the case. The reports I have seen 
do not fully or accurately represent it, for I had certainly 
endeavoured to make clear the objects of my visits to this or 


| money, or would have done so. 


any other school. It was not complete, for I was merely 
present on the Board’s subpcena (having, of course, no counsel 
of my own) and had expected more questions to be asked, 
which would have made the position better understood. 

2. In my letter of June 19, 1888, I had endeavoured to 
explain, for the benefit of such members of the Board as did 
not know, the course of business invariably followed. May I 
ask that that letter be again read to the committee. It had 
always been known that my appointment was not of a kind to 
carry with it the usual responsibilities of an architect, and that 
in particular I could not be responsible for the supervision of 
materials and workmanship. The Board recognised the fact 
by the unusual step of providing an inspector (over and above 
the clerk of works always employed on large buildings) 
specially to relieve me of this duty. The committee’s resolu- 
tion, owing Iam sure to some misapprehension, would now 
seek to cast on me this very responsibility. 

3. When I accepted office under the Education Depart- 
ment, the Board desired not to burden my successor with 
works commenced by me. They also desired to mark in some 
way their sense of my long and strenuous services. I under- 
stood that the Board could not Jegally make me any vote of 
As a result, my appointment 
became limited to a further period of two years, my duties and 
pay being also limited. The system and course of business 
remained unaltered and unbroken, the inspection of materials 
and workmanship resting, as before, with the same inspector. 

4. The discussions and reports in the press have already 
done me serious professional injury in the eyes of those who 
do not know me, my character, or my labours. The broad 
fact that I have succeeded, by prolonged hard work, in placing 
the planning of London schools once for all on a scientific 
basis, and stamped them with an architectural style of their 
own, ought at least to shield me from persecution by the 
London Board. 

5. In reference to the “loss sustained,” I would point out 
that the official statement places the number of defective 
buildings at only 8 per cent. of the whole. Thus the whole 
loss is more than counterbalanced by the great economy which 
distinguished my schools, and, after all building defects are 
made good, has saved thousands upon thousands to the rate-. 
payers. Their cost was about 54d. per cube foot, or little more-. 
than cottage price. In this particular case, as in the others, 
the “loss” did not arise from any ‘‘ negligence of duty” on my~ 
part. 

6. I hope that this short statement will enable the com- - 
mittee to withdraw from a position untenable either on moral 
or legal grounds, and to do me the bare justice of endorsing the - 
good opinions of my work freely given up to the time when my 
connection with the Board finally ceased. 

On the other hand, your further information shall, when . 
received, have my most careful consideration and reply should.» 
the committee think it necessary. 


The following is a copy of the letter referred to in the fore- . 
going communication :— 

June 19, 1888. 

I have to acknowledge the letter of the 13th inst., and 
accompanying documents with which you have favoured me, 
Assuming these latter to be correct, it would appear that at 
Broad Street School (as at Queen’s Head Street) a certain 
amount of foundation had been comprised in the original con- - 
tract, a larger amount had ostensibly been executed, while only 
a smaller amount had really been executed. These facts are -. 
entirely new to me, and, as you are good enough to invite 
observations, I beg to explain the method of procedure. 

In all building operations the amount of foundation is 
liable to vary, according to the varying nature of the ground 
when dug out. The difficulty of ascertaining at the close of the - 
work (when the surveyor’s examination begins) the exact dimen- 
sions of every part, is somewhat difficult, and it had become: 
the School Board practice to require the clerk of works to. 
deposit at the office a ground-plan with figured dimensions 
showing the actual depth of the work as executed. It was 
always thought that the return, given in this manner, formed a 
complete check against error or dishonesty. It, of course, sup~- 
plied the data from which the surveyor measured that part of 
the work. If in excess, the Board would be paying for more 
than they had received. At Broad Street (and at Queen’s. 
Head Street) the check appears to have broken down from... 
causes which certainly ought to have been at once detected by. 
the inspector. 

From this I would point out two things, one affecting the -. 
past and the other the future. First, I think that, in past cases . 
wherever a crack or settlement now appears in a school, the - 
foundation should be examined ; and, second, that at the com-. 
pletion of each new building the deposited plan should be itself- 
checked by means of trial holes taken at a few points. 

The committee appear to have it in their minds that it was. 
the duty of the architect to see everything personally, and that 
he should be held personally liable for the mistakes or mis-- 
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conduct of the officials acting under him, as well as the builder. 
From the nature of my appointment, and the enormous 
pressure of work devolving upon me, the first was always 
known to be impossible in my case; and the second is, I 
venture to think, an unreasonable view. In addition to the 
clerk of works, an inspector of works had been appointed by 
the Board with the distinct object of relieving me from the 
bulk of the inspection, and he devoted his entire time to the 
work. My own inspections were directed more particularly to 
points of light, ventilation and other matters affecting the daily 
life of the school, of which the inspector could not be expected 
to judge. My certificate, when given, was based on the results 
arrived at by the surveyor. In every case it was given in 
perfect good faith and to the best of my information and 
knowledge. 

I believe that any exceptions which may be found will only 
prove the rule that the great mass of schools are well built. 
And they have been produced ata cost per cubic foot little 
over that of cottage-building. The Board Schools of London 
are to-day admittedly the best elementary schools in the world. 

No one can more deeply regret than I do the occurrence of 
anything tending, even in a comparatively small degree, to the 
discredit of a great work of which I have some right to feel 
proud. The proposal of the committee would be, so far as I 
know, entirely without precedent, and would affect not only me 
but the whole profession to which I have the honour to belong. 
I cannot for one moment believe that the Board under the 
circumstances, and with a full knowledge of the facts, will call 
upon me to make good the loss in such cases, even if I were 
liable, knowing as they do that I have not been personally 
blameable. 


There was a division of opinion among the members of the 
Board who were present, and the subject was sent back to the 
committee for further consideration. 


WATER SUPPLY OF EDINBURGH. 


HE Works Committee of the Edinburgh and District 

Water Trust lately requested Messrs. Gale, of Glasgow, 

Hill, of Manchester, and Mansergh, of London, to report on 

the water supply of the district. The following is the recapitu- 
lation of the recommendations in the report :— 

1. The existing waterworks are competent in a period of 
average rainfall to supply about 15,000,000 of gallons per day. 
2. In a dry period they will supply only 13,732,542 gallons a 
day. 3. And in an excessively dry year like 1870 the yield may 
be brought down for six months to an average per day of 
12,679,542 gallons. 4. The present consumption of water is 
practically the 15,000,000 gallons which the works can supply. 
For 1890 it was given to us as 14,794,0co gallons. 5. Of this, 
the quantity used for trade and public sanitary purposes is 
3,381,110 gallons, leaving for domestic 11,412,890. 6. On a 
population, according to the 1891 census returns, of 366,468, 
the trade, &c., consumption is 9:22 gallons per head per day 
(1'28 of which is public sanitary) and the domestic 31°14 
gallons, making a total of 40°36 gallons. 7. By the investiga- 
tions we have made we find that the water-fittings are of defective 
make and in bad order, but that on repair the domestic 
consumption can be diminished for a short time by 6°44 
gallons per head, reducing the 31°14 to 24°70. 8 We 
are of opinion that if proper measures, such as we re- 
commend, are taken to discover and stop the preventable 
waste, the domestic consumption may be brought down 
to 24 gallons per head, including the 1°28 gallons now 
used for public sanitary purposes. 9. Deducting the 1:28 
gallons from the 9-22 there is left 7:94 as the trade supply by 
meter or agreement, 10. We therefore say the present con- 
sumption for all purposes should be 24 +7°94= 3194 gallons 
per head per day. 11. In forecasting future requirements we 
assume that the population will increase at the rate of 15 per 
cent. in the next decade, and that the trade consumption (by 
meter) will only double itself in the same time instead of 
trebling as it did in the last ten years. 12. We also assume 
that the domestic consumption (with the public sanitary) can 
be brought down to 24 gallons per head per day in three years. 
13. On these premises it follows that if a very dry period were 
to come now you would be short of water in 1891 and 1892, 
that if the fittings are made right in three years you would have 
a small surplus from 1893 to 1896, but that in 1897 the means 
of supply wouid be in defect of the demand and would become 
increasingly so every succeeding year. 14. That under these 
circumstances it is imperative that you proceed at once to 
provide for bringing in an additional supply. 15. We there- 
fore recommend that your engineers proceed immediately to 
obtain such further information with regard to the several 
schemes already reported on by them as will enable us to ad- 


vise jointly with them as to which of the schemes should be 
‘adopted. 


. 


TESSERZ:. 


The Appreciation of Art in Italy. 


Aaa pe we muse with puzzled hearts over the mysterious 

deadness of all sense and power for art in that land 
where its triumphs have been the brightest we may well 
question whether the people who have so utterly forgotten 
what they knew, and so foully neglected what they possessed, 
could ever really have arrived at that stage of civilisation and 
intelligence on which alone real taste can safely be based. 
Leaving the historian to prove whether the boasted enthusiasm 
of the Italian lower orders for certain great works of art be 
not traceable as much to indolence, superstition, and love of 
show, as to any form of genuine taste, we are prepared to deny 
even to the upper classes that ardent and soul-refining admira- 
tion which the mere scattered fragments of the great painters 
of Italy nowadays inspire, no less than the principles of 
criticism by which they should be studied. Nor are we 
prepared to deny without due grounds. Not only the text but 
the commentators also of those times have descendedto us. It 
is in the writings of the very Cinque-cento period itself—penned 
as they were by the light of the greatest works of the world, 
not the comparative wrecks we now adore, but pure and fresh 
from the master’s hand before their eyes—that we find no 
evidence either of that enthusiasm or knowledge which 
prompts the humblest amateur of the present day. Personal 
communication with and love for the artist did not even lead to 
genuine love for his art. Castiglione, the companion of 
Raphael; Lodovico Dolce, the friend of Titian, as well as 
Bocchi, the eulogist of Donatello; Doni, Borghini, and others 
that might swell the list, are all barren and unsatisfactory 
alike—mere affected rhapsodists, bent on pompous and far- 
fetched allusions calculated to glorify their own learning rather 
than the subject in hand—men who weary us with the coldness 
of their pedantry and the misapplied emptiness of their praise. 
We defy anyone to extract from these writers, as regards art, 
one principle of criticism, one spark of emotion, or one grain 
of sense. Indeed, not only do the rules of sound knowledge 
and enlightened connoisseurship seem to have been unknown 
to the educated classes of Italy, but even those commonest 
laws for viewing the commonest things which we should now 
think it superfluous to teach. In an edition of Ariosto printed 
at Venice in 1566 the public were thus carefully informed in 
the preface, “ for the sake of those who know not the rules of 
painting,” that the woodcuts at the head of the cantos “are 
executed with great attention to perspective, and that the 
figures of the men and horses at the foot of the picture are 
made larger, and that those towards the top” (or the horizon) 
“are diminished in size. So that the figures which lie flat on 
the page are to be imagined as standing upright, and the 
reader, holding the book in his hand, is to understand that 
those which are lowest on the page are nearest to him.” With 
our preconceived ideas of the enlightened taste of that period 
on matters of art, it is hard to believe that these instructions 
were addressed to the readers of Ariosto eleven years before 
the death of Titian and two after that of Michel Angelo. That 
in the ranks of those writers on art who have led us to form 
these heretically-sounding opinions we should have excepted 
Leon Battista Alberti, Leonardo da Vinci and Vasari the 
reader will readily understand, for it stands to reason that, as 
professors of the arts themselves, they possessed both a love 
and a knowledge which was no standard for that of the non- 
professional world around them. It is, however, precisely the 
non-professional writers who must be our standard for the 
general existence and diffusion of taste at that time. While, 
therefore, we value this class of literature as containing 
historical records of the painter and his works, we should as 
little dream of applying to it for sound knowledge of art as we 
should to the writers on chemistry. or astronomy of the same 
age. The conclusion, therefore, that the period of the highest 
productiveness of art, and of its most plentiful patronage, 
necessarily implies that of its purest appreciation, is, we 
venture to suggest, fallacious. Great artists, like other great 
men, are born always at atime when, for some reason, they 
are wanted, and when their materials most abound, but, as 
certainly, long before they are entirely comprehended. But 
true taste has her appointed season, and this may be said 
never to.come round until every other extraneous motive for 
the encouragement of art has been cleared away. Indeed, if 
we look at the subject closely, we may doubt whether there 
ever was or can be any identity of time between pure taste and 
profuse creation. Nothing but the real feeling can make an 
artist, but anything but the real feeling may patronise the arts. 


Roman Roads. 


We have not much information as to the speed of travelling 
in ancient times ; but Pliny happens to have recorded one ex- 
ample, when the Emperor Tiberius, travelling to visit his 
brother Drusus, who was sick in Germany, accomplished 
200 miles in twenty-four hours. ‘This would be about 8 miles 
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an hour, a moderate rate in our days, but probably unattainable 
by common travellers in the reign of Tiberius. Gibbon quotes 
from Libanius the fact of a magistrate travelling from Antioch 
to Constantinople, 685 miles, in five days and a half, in the 
reign of Theodosius, in the fourth century, being at the rate of 
124} miles in twenty-four hours. We shall not probably err 
greatly if we regard 100 miles a day as the utmost speed to be 
attained in ordinary circumstances, Everything regarding the 
use of roads was strictly regulated by law. The carriage most 
employed was the biga or birota, a very narrow vehicle, if we 
may judge both from the load it was permitted to carry, viz. 
200 pounds, and from a marble model preserved in the Vatican 
Museum, or from the curious vignette given by Pratilli in his 
folio on the Appian Way. ‘A rheda might carry 1,009 lbs. ; a 
carrus be charged with 600 lbs.; a carpentum was a more 
ancient vehicle, and carried 1,000 lbs., but it could contain only 
two, or at most three, persons ; the anagariz carried 1,500 lbs. 
A rheda had eight mules in sammer and ten in winter, and a 
birota three mules.” Milestones were first erected by the 
tribune Caius Gracchus, at distances of 1I,oco double paces of 
5 feet each ; therefore, if the standard foot be the same, the 
Roman mile of 5,000 feet is less than the English of 1,760 yards, 
or 5,280 feet, by 280 feet, or 93} yards. On each side of the 
road, at distances of 40 yards, were placed low columns or seats, 
either for repose or to assist in mounting on horseback and 
these were often adorned by statues of the Lares Viales, viz. 
Mercury, Apollo, Bacchus, Ceres, Diana, Fanus, Funo and 
Hercules. 
London and Babylon. 

From Herodotus specifying that there were many houses of 
three and four storeys high in Babylon, it is obvious that by far 
the greater number were of one or two. No man describing 
London or Paris would say they abounded with houses of three 
and four storeys, when in fact they contain nothing else ; besides, 
in almost all Eastern cities the houses seldom exceed two 
storeys in height. If the houses of Babylon were in general 
low and in the form of courts, it would not only account for the 
great space of ground required, but also for their speedy decay, 
as mud and sun-dried bricks, although sufficient for houses of 
that description, would immediately fall to pieces when un- 
inhabited and exposed to the action of the weather, and the 
inundations, which were the consequences of the Euphrates 
overflowing its banks. The same causes would also account 
for the total disappearance ‘of the walls. Whatever may have 
been their original height, we know that in Strabo’s time they 
did not exceed 50 cubits, or 75 feet. The great reduction 
which they underwent from the time of Herodotus inclines us 
to believe that the brickwork was not carried to the top, but 
that the wall was a breastwork of earth, with a casing or 
retaining-wall of brick at its base. When the wall was reduced 
by Xerxes, the first operation would be to remove the brick 
facing, and the earth, having then lost its support, would gradu- 
ally crumble down, till exposure to the rains would in process 
of time reduce the mound to the level of the desert. Certain 
it is that no traces of the wall have been found by any traveller 
in that country; and equally certain is it that the walls of 
Nineveh, 480 stadia in extent and too feet high, according to 
Diodorus, are now levelled with the ground, and no vestige of 
them can be discovered, 


B. R. Haydon and George Lance, 

Walking one day through the streets in the neighbourhood 
of the British Museum, without any definite purpose, though, it 
may be presumed, his mind was tolerably full of the future, Lance 
turned into the Museum, wandering through the apartments till 
he reached that in which the Elgin sculptures were then placed. 
Here he saw three young men drawing. He mustered up 
courage enough to approach somewhat closely, and saw in the 
respective corners of the sketches that each had just finished 
the name of the draughtsman, to which was added, “ Pupil of 
B. R. Haydon.” Looking eagerly at the faces of the three 
students to ascertain which of them would be most likely to 
give a kind and sympathetic answer to any remark he might 
make, he at length, though with some misgivings as to the 
result, addressed himself to one on whose cartoon-drawing was 
written the name of Charles Landseer, afterwards Academician. 
“ Will you be kind enough to tell me,” said Lance to him, “on 
what terms Mr. Haydon receives pupils? and do you think he 
will take me?” ‘“ You had better go and ask him yourself,” 
replied Landseer curtly, but in a very friendly tone. The boy— 
he was then under fourteen—thanked him very heartily, and 
Landseer continued, ‘Go in the morning, and go early.” 
Accordingly, early the very next morning Lance knocked at 
the door of Haydon’s residence, and with no slight trepidation, 
we dare say, for Haydon was at this time in the height of his 
popularity, and the young aspirant knew it well. In a few 
moments he was ushered into the private room of the great 
man, and stood before him, as a relative of Lance’s once de- 
scribed the scene, “Jacket, frills, corduroys and fall, look- 
ing more pale, more delicate and more childlike, from intense 
anxiety, than was his wont,” and without a single line of intro- 


duction. ‘ Well, my boy,” asked Haydon, after looking intently 
at him for some minutes, and expecting him to announce his 
business, “and what do you want with me?” “I am anxious 
to become an artist, sir, and want to be one of your pupils ; I 
am come to ask your terms, if you will receive me.” “Terms! 
my good little fellow, when I take pupils I never look at their 
fathers’ purses. Bring me some of your latest drawings, and if 
I think they give promise of future success, I will do for you as 
I do, and ever have done, for all those who study under me, 
take you for nothing.” When Lance has spoken in after life of 
this interview, he confesses he has no recollection of the manner 
in which he reached his home; he might have been carried 
thither on angels’ wings for aught he knew to the contrary—it 
was enough for him that he felt Haydon was to be his master. 
Two or three days only elapsed before he commenced under 
the guidance of that gifted, kind-hearted, but impetuous man, a 
term extending through seven years of severe but interesting 
and valuable study from the antique, from the life, in anatomy 
and in architecture, both at the Royal Academy and at home. 
Aided by the advice and stimulated by the encouraging re- 
marks of his master, Lance’s prospects of advancement now 
rapidly brightened; his cartoon drawings were often highly 
commended by Haydon, and his copies of the antique elicited 
the praise of the venerable Northcote. At length he was con- 
sidered to have made sufficient progress to undertake a picture. 
A subject was selected from the “Iliad,” and the composition 
sketched out ; but, prior to the commencement of the painting, 
it was deemed advisable, for the purpose of acquiring more 
complete mastery over his materials, that he should improve 
his execution by copying, from nature, objects of “still-life.” 
Accordingly, he composed and painted a group of fruit and 
vegetables, with which the late Sir George Beaumont was so 
pleased that he at once expressed a desire to purchase it. The 
success of this work induced the artist to commence another of 
a similar kind, which became the property of the then Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who gave a commission to the painter to execute, 
as a companion to it, a subject composed of figures, animals and 
still-life. Shortly afterwards the Duke of Bedford requested 
him to paint two large pictures of fruit only, but to contain 
specimens of every fruit grown by English horticulturists ; these 
were to adorn an elegant kind of summer-house, erected in the 
grounds of Woburn Abbey for the especial purpose of enter- 
taining therein William IV. while visiting the duke. Henceforth 
the career of Lance was marked out, and his prosperity con- 
tinued without interruption, save during a short interval of time 
when ill-health compelled him to quit his studio, and thus the 
heroes of Homer, classic lore and all imaginations of what is 
generally regarded as “high art,” gave way before the constant 
and almost overwhelming influence of his success as a painter 
of still-life. Haydon was at first much disconcerted to find his 
pupil had become so eminent an artist in this department as to 
make it improbable that he would ever venture upon the un- 
certain future of historical painting. ‘* Lance, my lad,” he once 
said to him, “it seems a pity to cast off the nobler walk of art, 
but I am so convinced you will have no competitor in that you 
are now following, that I feel I should do wrong to art and 
yourself if I said one word to deter you.” 


Sculpture in Buildings. 


In the application of sculpture, particularly of statues, the 
Romans were prodigal ; but they employed the latter chiefly as 
architectural accessories, frequently placing them over columns 
or on the summits of their edifices as acroteria to pediments, 
by way of giving variety to the outline of their buildings, and 
also of indicating at first sight their particular appropriation— 
a practice almost unknown to the Greeks, there being only one 
instance of it. In Italian buildings, on the contrary, the practice 
has been frequently carried to a preposterous extent, rows of 
statues being placed on the pedestals of balustrades, so as 
almost to look like pinnacles, and to produce rather a stiff and 
formal effect than one of richness ; whereas when they are 
introduced on the angles and apex of a pediment, or when there 
is merely one in the latter situation such monotony does not 
take place, and additional importance and loftiness may be 
given to that portion of the edifice by such decoration. The 
abundant use of statues led to the adoption of the niche—a 
feature unknown in Greek architecture—as a convenient mode 
of inserting them within the surface of walls, and thereby 
decorating them;-at the same time space was gained in 
interiors, where, if otherwise placed, they would have taken up 
room. Niches frequently occur in Roman temples and baths ; 
and, as may be inferred from the accounts given of the temple of 
Venus and Roma, were occasionally decorated with a frontis- 
piece of small columns, with their entablatures and pediments, 
but were generally left plain, and were for the most part semi- 
circular in plan, in which case they usually terminated in an 
arch and semidome, after the manner of a tribune, or large 
recess, of which the niche was in fact a miniature copy. Niches, 
however, were very frequently rectangular in plan, as were also 
exhedrz or recesses, in which case the latter formed arches 
vaulted hemicylindrically, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue twelve drawings by Mr. G. F. Warts, R.A., which are 
on exhibition in Bond Street, have been purchased for the 
Whitworth Institute, Manchester. The subjects are—Con- 
science, Faith, Hope, Love and Life, The Spirit of Chris- 
tianity, Mammon, Love and Death, Death Crowning 
Innocence, The Message of LFeace, Time, Death and 
Judgment; Paola and Francesca and Out of the Storm, 
According to Mr. Watts, the drawings may be considered 
as a synopsis of the designs painted or in course of execu- 
tion with the special object of placing them at the disposal 
of the nation, in the hope that they may possibly form the 
nucleus of a national gallery of purely British art. Mean- 
while Manchester has secured the designs, and no doubt 
some of the paintings executed after them will find their 
way to that city. At the Jubilee Exhibition Mr. Warts’s 
pictures and portraits were among those most admired, and 
inspired many with a desire to have them retained. As in 
London the powers which claim to be Science and Art are 
opposed to the creation of a national gallery of purely 
British art, Mr. TATE and other benefactors would do well 
to consider the advantages offered by Manchester or 
Birmingham for such an institution. 


TuHroporE Deck, who died on Friday last, was not long 
enough administrator at Sévres to revolutionise the factory, 
and it might even be said that he had not realised the true 
character of the pottery that is most successfuily produced 
there. His reputation will depend, therefore, on the works 
which were produced in his own establishment before he 
undertook the reanimation of the national manufactory. 
Deck was born in Guebwiller in 1823, and when young he 
was apprenticed to a maker of porcelain stoves in Strasburg. 
Like a true German, when he was about twenty he set out 
on his Wanderjahre. Deck settled for a time in Vienna, 
but in 1847 he was in Paris. He returned to Alsace when 
the revolution broke out, but after a short run came back 
and was engaged as manager in a stove manufactory. His 
next step was to set up in business on his own account. Drck 
resolved to undertake pottery of other kinds besides that 
required for stoves. He imitated Persian faience, and 
gained admiration by the perfection of his processes. But 
what gave most interest to his work was its artistic 
character, He was able to obtain the co-operation of many 
able decorators, and, owing to the beauty of the ornamenta- 
tion, in a short time his faience became known throughout 
the world. Dercxk’s work had a character of its own which 
was due to the combination of artistic merit with excellence of 
material and workmanship. It was a wise act to place so 
successful an organiser at the head of the Sevres pottery, 
but he was not destined to extend his reputation by his 
official management. 


A DEcIsion by Mr. Justice KEKEwIcH has again asserted 
the principle that in respect to light and air churches and 
chapels are to be treated like premises owned by private 
individuals. In the case in question the trustees of a chapel 
in West Bromwich sought to restrain a building society from 

«erecting buildings that would interfere with the passage of 
light to the chapel windows. Evidence was given during 
three days. Mr. Justice KerxrwicH said the defen- 
dants had altogether misconceived and misunderstood 
their position and the obligations of the plaintiffs. They 
had also, he thought, misread the documents on which the 
plaintiffs’ title depended, and misinterpreted the facts which 
were to be considered in connection with them. The law 
on the subject, as Lord Justice Bowen had once said in a 
somewhat similar case to this, was as old as the hills. It was 
that there was a presumption that the grantor of a piece of 
‘and should be taken to have intended the grantee to enjoy 
so much light, unobstructed, as must in the circumstances 
be assumed to be reasonably necessary for its subsequent 
use. Having reviewed a number of decided cases bearing 
on the point, his lordship said he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the plaintiffs were entitled to the injunction they 
asked for. The chapel was one of an ordinary type, and in 
its erection the plaintiffs had done nothing which they had 
not aright todo. The injunction must go as asked, and 
tne defendants must pay the costs of the action. There is 
no reason why churches and chapels should be deprived of 


the protection which is available for ordinary buildings. 
But at the present time in Paris efforts are being made 
which suggest the differences between the spirit of French 
law and that of English. The church of St. Francis de 
Sales is in a fashionable quarter, and the congregations 
might be described as aristocratic. But it has been dis- 
covered that schemes are afloat for utilising ground which 
adjoins in such a way that the church would have no light. 
Evidently there is no safeguard, and the curé has been 
compelled to form a limited liability company to purchase 
the neighbouring property for the sake of preserving the 
church against darkness. Arrangements of the kind are not 
easily made, and a good deal of trouble has arisen in the 
affair which an application of English law—assuming it to 
be feasible—would have obviated. 


A REpoRT has been presented by the Special Committee 
on the reconstruction of the hall of assembly in the French 
Chamber. That the work is indispensable is admitted, but 
the question to be decided is whether the cour d’honneur 
or the garden is the more eligible ground to be utilised. 
The expense is estimated at two millions of francs. It is 
proposed to have a competition open to all French archi- 
tects. Premiums of 4,000 francs are to be given to each of 
the three artists whose plans obtain most approbation from 
the jury. In addition, a premium of 12,000 francs will be 
given to the architect whose plan is selected, but the super- 
intendence of the construction is reserved, and can be con- 
fided to another architect. In that way a chance will be 
given to clever designers who may not have had much 
experience in building works. 


DeatH has been busy this year among artists, and has 
stricken, down some from whom much was anticipated. 
Epwin Lonc, who died on Friday, was one of the most 
popular of English painters. He was born in 1839, and a 
man who bore his half-century so lightly was likely to pro- 
duce many another masterpiece. All his thoughts were. 
concentrated on art. His success had not spoiled him or 
inspired him with ambition to excel in other ways, and with 
so happy a disposition he was younger in spirit than men 
who were born several years after him. Epwin LonG never 
attempted to be versatile. He was satisfied with painting, 
and if society had not asserted its claims he would have 
rarely ventured beyond his studio. He toiled as persistently 
as if he did not believe in inspiration, and it might be sup- 
posed that his theory of art and life was expressed in 
RrEyNo.ps’s words, ‘‘Nothing is denied to well-directed 
industry.” Mr. Lonc’s early days were not free from the 
suffering which comes from penury. He made the best use 
of such instruction as was obtainable in England, but its 
shortcomings were visible in many of his works. Fortu- 
nately he was fascinated by the paintings of JOHN PHILLIP, 
and therefore it was natural that he should follow in the steps 
of the master, and seek for power in Spain. His Spanish 
scenes at once made a reputation for Mr. Lonc, He was 
possessed of far more dramatic power than PHILLIP. 
although he had not equal skill in modelling and colour, 
His pictures captivated the cotton lords, and they willingly 
paid liberal sums for them. From the time he returned 
from Spain, Mr. Lone never knew the misery of seeing 
unsold pictures in his studio ; his works were secured before 
they were completed. He always considered the require- 
ments of the market, and if a picture failed to gain 
applause he blamed himself and not the public. As soon 
as he supposed there were enough of his Spanish scenes 
about, he turned to translations of the classics, and thus 
met the new demand for subjects derived from antiquity. 
In the Babylonian Marriage Market he reached his climax. 
It was exactly the subject for him, for he was never at his 
best with figures or portraits of men. The success of the 
picture caused similar works to be painted by him. 
Latterly he interpreted scripture scenes, and had he lived he 
would have corresponded with the desires of the public, 
and probably have produced variations of still better 
work. Mr. Lone was paid large prices for his pictures, and 
must be considered as one of the most fortunate painters of 
the age. But he was not ‘‘a clubable man,” and thus his 
name excited less interest than some of his contemporaries. 
He, however, succeeded in gaining reputation and wealth. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ABCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


NO. 362.-NEW SCHOOLS AT KNOWLE, BRISTOL. 
(THE LATE J. D. SEDDING.] 
WOS. 363, 364.-FARNESE PALACE, ROME. 
(THE LATE H. R. RICARDO,) 


8ST. ANDREW’S BOARDING ESTABLISHMEN?, DROITWICH. 


HE above establishment, which forms the subject of 
our illustration, is just completed for Mr. Joxn 
CorseTr, M.P., from the designs of Mr. JoHN RoBERT 
NicHois, M.S.A., of 59 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 
The site, which forms an important position, is adjacent 
to the St. Andrew’s Brine Baths, Salters’ Hall and the Old 
Raven Hotel, and occupies the whole frontage of the 
south-west side of Bath Road in connection with 
St. Andrew’s Road and the Worcester Road. 

The style of building is in accordance with some of the 
old buildings noted in the town of Droitwich and the 
surrounding parts of Worcestershire. The advantages of 
the brine springs of Droitwich have been utilised by Mr. 
CoRBETT in a most liberal manner by the erection of the 
St. Andrew’s Brine Baths. The swimming-bath may be 
classed as one of the finest in the kingdom, and to follow 
up Mr, Corsett’s liberality he has erected the above 
attractive establishment to accommodate the numerous 
visitors who are resorting to Droitwich as a health resort. 

The building is designed on the corridor princivle, and 
will accommodate about one hundred and twenty visitors, 
including several suites of rooms for families and servants. 
The dining-hall and drawing-room are central and well 
arranged for convenience. The principal staircase forms a 
very attractive feature. The external portion being octagon 
in shape is constructed entirely of timber and glazed with 
stained-glass, and forms the entrance to the garden 
quadrangle. On the ground floor and first floor there are 
two extensive lounges at the west end of the main corridor, 
forming the circular end of the campanile, together with 
separate writing-rooms for ladies and gentlemen. A 
spacious billiard-room and smoke-room are provided, with 
a separate approach from the garden quadrangle. The 
culinary arrangements have been well studied, both for 
position and convenience. The kitchen is in direct 
communication with the dining-hall by means of a serving- 
room and buttery. The culinary arrangements, the hot and 
cold water and the warming have been executed by Messrs. 
CLEMENTS, JEAKES & Co., of London, and the sanitary 
fittings by Messrs. Doutton & Co. The visitors and 
servants’ lifts have been supplied by Messrs. Waycoop 
& Co., of London. The stained-glass work has been 
executed by Mr. SamurL Evans, of Smethwick. The 
architect’s design has been carried out in a satisfactory 
manner by Mr. C. A. Horton, of Brierley Hill, Mr. 
T. JONEs acting as clerk of works. Designs have been pre- 
pared by the architect, which will shortly be carried out, for 
a subway for direct communication from the establishment 
to the brine baths. 


A PARTNERSHIP DISPUTE. 


ad the 14th inst., before Mr. Justice Denman and a special 

jury, the case Green wv. Archer was tried, arising out of 
an alleged libel, and for an injunction restraining the defendant 
from further publishing the same. The plaintiff by his state- 
ment of claim alleged that from March 1872 to October 1889 
he and the defendant carried on the profession of architects, in 
partnership, under the style or firm of Archer & Green ; that 
they together designed and supervised the construction of many 
important buildings in London, and in particular 57 Jermyn 
Street, Whitehall Court, the Café Royal, Tooth’s Gallery, 
Cambridge Gate, the Holborn Restaurant, and Albert Gate; 
that photographs and other representations of the buildings had 
been obtained by the firm before dissolution, and immediately 
after the dissolution the defendant falsely and maliciously wrote 
and published of or concerning the plaintiff in his profession as 
an architect in large letters at the foot of each such copy, 
“Designed by Thomas Archer, F.R.I.B A, 14 Sackville Street, 
Piccadilly” ; that the defendant caused one of the photographs 
to be framed and hung up in his office, and he sent a set of the 
photographs to each of the following persons:—Sir Nigel 
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Kingscote (the First Commissioner of Her Majesty’s Woods, 
Forests and Inland Revenues), Lord Rosebery, Lord Herschell, 
Mr. Ritchie, M.P., and Mr. Hobbs. The innuendo alleged was 
that the defendant intended falsely and maliciously to state of 
and concerning the plaintiff, in his profession of an architect, to 
the persons to whom the photographs were sent that the build- 
ings were designed by him exclusively, and that the defendant 
had nothing whatever to do with the designing of them. 

Mr. Willis, Q.C., having opened the plaintiff’s case, stated 
that the plaintiff did not bring the action to recover damages ; 
all he wished was that the defendant should withdraw the 
photographs, and give an undertaking that they would no 
longer be produced, as before, with the defendant’s name alone 
appearing as designer. 

Mr. Justice Denman suggested that something should be 
done by counsel to avoid a long inquiry. 

Mr. M’Call, Q C., for the defendant, said he was unable to 
come to terms. He had to submit that upon the opening and 
the pleadings there was no case. The action, if anything, was 
for slander of title. It was not a libel upon any individual. 
The statement of claim did not allege that the words were false 
to the defendant's knowledge and that the plaintiff had suffered 
special damage. Upon an interlocutory application the case 
was before the Court of Appeal, when it was pointed out by the. 
Court that if the plaintiff admitted that there was no special 
damage, then an action for slander of title would not lie. 

Mr. Willis, for the plaintiff, urged that it was not an action 
for slander of title at all. The words were capable in their 
ordinary meaning of imputing to the plaintiff a want of skill. 
The words were capable of meaning that the defendant solely 
designed the buildings while the plaintiff and defendant were 
partners, and that the defendant designed the whole of the 
plans and the plaintiff had nothing to do with them. Was not 
that a reflection upon the skill of the plaintiff? 

Mr. Justice Denman said that, if he thought it was a case 
in which any good would be done to either party, he would 
have let the whole facts be investigated. But he did not think, 
as the action would not ‘lie, that he ought to indulge either 
party and allow them to occupy the time of the Court. He 
came to the conclusion that the statement of claim disclosed no 
cause of action. He did not put it upon slander of title. It 
was not exactly a slander of title. Did the words convey any. 
imputation upon the character of the plaintiff? He did not 
think they did. The words did not allude in any way to the 
plaintiff as an architect. It was outrageous to say that because 
the defendant, who was one of two who designed the buildings, 
assumed that he designed them, that thereby he was imputing 
anything to the plaintiff. He thought there was a good general 
demurrer to the statement of claim, and he gave judgment for 
the defendant with costs. 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


A REPORT by Sir John Monckton, F.S.A., the Town Clerk, 

and Dr. R. R. Sharpe, the Records Clerk of the Corpo- 
ration of London, has been presented to the Library Committee, 
relating the progress made during the past year in arranging, 
calendaring and indexing the records of the Corporation. They 
state that the second and concluding part of a calendar of wills 
enrolled in the ancient Court of Hustings, from 1358 to 1688, 
had been put through the press, an exhaustive index had been 
added, and an introduction written briefly illustrating the nature 
of the various bequests. Dr. Sharpe was now bestowing his 
time and attention on the new historical work upon the influ- 
ence exercised by London and its citizens in political, com- 
mercial and social affairs of England. Copies and translations 
had been made of various letters which passed between the 
Crown and the Corporation, and which, it is believed, have 
never before been printed, and of other interesting documents. 
The work of removing index slips which had been pasted over 
Chamber Accounts of the time of Elizabeth, and arranging and 
rebinding them in their original form, had been successfully ex- 
ecuted by skilled workmen at the Record Office. The Chamber 
Accounts thus revealed formed a valuable addition to the City’s 
archives. They were a century earlier than any accounts of the 
City Chamberlain hitherto known to exist, and were a record of 
the finances and expenditure of the City on a variety of objects, 
from fees paid to the Common Hunt for fuel for hounds’ 
meat, and for keeping up the City’s hawks and kennel of 
spaniels, down to sums paid to the Mayor and Sheriffs in com- 
pensation for the wax, herring and sturgeon at one time payable 
to them by ‘‘the Easterlings of the Steel Yard.” Strange as 
those entries might appear in the present day, it was still more 
strange to find that the civic authorities in Elizabeth’s reign 
found it necessary to pay persons to kill otters and cormorants 
at so much a head, and that the Lord Mayor for the time being 
enjoyed a day’s hunting in St. James’s Park. The City autho- 
rities, as is well known, had a drastic method of ridding the 
City of beggars, vagrants and “ masterless” men; and here 
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there was a record of expenses incurred in conveying all the 
Irish begging people in or near London to Bristol, for the pur- 
pose, no doubt, of causing them eventually to be sent back to 
their native land. Another method employed was to press them 
into military service, and send them to serve the Queen in 
Flanders; and a record is preserved of the Chamberlain’s 
accounts for the transportation and necessary provision of 2,429 
soldiers to the Low Countries in 1584-85. An index to the 
‘‘ Calendar of Deeds enrolled in the Court of Hustings,” a work 
in eight volumes, was still in course of progress. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF COLONIAL 
TOWNS.* 


Ga the old cities of Europe congested quarters are being 
opened up, narrow ways widened and sun and light are 
beginning to penetrate the most unwholesome of the slums. 
At the best it is, however, a work of palliation and not of 
reconstruction. To new countries alone, like Australia and 
America, is it permitted to form their own surroundings and 
embody therein the knowledge we now possess. Of air and 
space in our streets we in Australasia lack but little, but its 
better disposal was the theme of my paper last year on “ The 
Laying-out of Towns.” In that I advocated a new mode of 
planning, based on the “ spider’s web,” and incidentally pointed 
out the opportunities thereby afforded for grouping, variety and 
picturesqueness in the architecture of the buildings, and on 
these points I now propose somewhat to enlarge. But before 
doing so it is well to recall the conditions and limitations 
approved by experience to which the architecture of a modern 
city must conform, and thus prevent a useless chase after a 
mere will-o’-the-wisp, such as some writers have advocated in 
seeking to revive the haphazard picturesqueness of a Medizeval 
city. . 
In the first place, the wide and straight streets of modern 
towns demand the regulation of frontage lines, and little by 
little old encroachments are being pared away, and a uniform 
line of frontage enforced to the benefit, no doubt, of the general 
community, but to the detriment of individual expression in the 
buildings. Then, owing to the abnormal values city properties 
have attained in the central portions, a tendency to excessive 
height has of late years become a marked feature, rendering a 
limitation in this direction also advisable for the public good. 
What it should be will depend on various circumstances as 
climate, width of street, density of population, character of 
water-supply and liability to spread of fire. In Paris it has 
been fixed for private buildings at seven storeys, or 65 feet 
6 inches in streets of that width, with a less height for streets 
of less width. Above this height, which is that of the front 
wall, the roofs may be raised to any point within a semi-circle 
having half the width of the street, or not more than 27 feet 
6 inches for its radius. The working of this rigid rule is very 
evident in the architecture of the city, for the height being 
moderate every foot of space within the permitted lines is 
utilised, and great sameness and uniformity is the result. In 
London the new County Council Bill proposes a limit of go feet 
to the parapet, with permissive regulations as to gables and 
roofs, and this, if passed, gives ample height for ordinary pur- 
poses without meddlesome restriction of terminal features. 
Special regulations against the spread of fire are, of course, 
necessary ; but these are not of such a character (excepting 
prohibiting wooden buildings) as to much affect external archi- 
tectural treatment. The great safeguard is the limitation of 
the size of blocks of closely-packed buildings, and their sub- 
division by wide, open streets. Where such dangerous blocks 
exist, it is the duty of the city authorities to resume sufficient 
property to form a new street or streets, and compensate the 
owners at the general expense. Such subdivision is a gain not 
only in safety but in health, convenience and architectural 
effect. A striking example in point is the proposed continuation 
of Post Office Street, Sydney. But for the late disastrous 
fire it would most probably never have been seriously con- 
sidered. 

There is, however, another class of regulations dealing in 
the most minute way with the architectural features of a build- 
ing against which I would enter my earnest protest. Every 
projection is limited, window-frames must be fixed in an allotted 
position, and generally the designer’s hands are so tied that he 
has no freedorn of treatment, and is condemned to the monotony 
of a flat front. The London Building Act is the parent of these 
vexatious restrictions which have been copied into those of 
many a colonial city. Their absurdity, however, became so 
patent that of late years it has been quite the custom in London 
to apply to the superintending architect for a special"exemption 
and to obtain it almost as a matter of course. I wish that our 
local authorities would do likewise, or better still, abrogate 
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these clauses, and in lieu thereof make one or two simple rules, 
such as the following :—“ No projection from the face of a 
building abutting on a public way of not less than 66 feet in 
width to exceed, say 4 feet, such projection not to commence 
within a height of 12 feet from the pavement. Every projec- 
tion to be included within an angle of 45 degrees in plan drawn 
from the-centre of the party-wall.” The former would: give al) 
the liberty required without encroaching too much on the street, 
while the latter would sufficiently protect adjoining owners from 
injury to light, air and prospect. 

The regulation of buildings is, however, not the only work 
within the scope of governments and city councils, for they of 
necessity have to erect some of the most prominent structures 
in every city. It therefore becomes a matter of the utmost 
importance that these should be as good in quality and design’ 
as can be obtained. That this is the case it would be rash of 
me to assert, though the general average throughout the 
colonies is of a high order. Nothing less than the best should, 
however, be satisfactory, and with this end in view the Minister 
for Works in New South Wales has announced that in future all 
Government buildings of over 5,000/. in value will be put up to 
public competition. The result of this move will be watched 
with much interest, and if successful it will no doubt spread to 
the other colonies of the group. But even when governments. 
or councils are not to be relied on for setting an example, they 
might at least be trusted to preserve us from actual detriment 
by the multitudinous telegraph wires that disfigure oar streets. 
These have been placed underground in London and many 
other cities, and why not here? Besides being a disfigurement,, 
they are actually a danger in case of fire, as fire-escapes 
cannot be raised in front of buildings where they exist. The 
duty of the Government to encourage a love of art amongst the 
people is not by any means overlooked in one direction, viz. 
that of painting, as witness the small but excellent galleries im 
the chief cities; and if these, visited only occasionally, are 
important as means of education, how much more so are the 
architectural compositions of the streets—the ever-open galleries. 
of the people? Every encouragement that Government can 
give to the improvement of city streets should therefore be 
given ; but at the same time the fullest liberty, consistent with 
respect for the rights of others, should be allowed to individuals, 
for it is mainly through the individual that any advance is made. 
The foregoing gives in brief outline some of the factors that 
limit and give direction tothe architecture of a modern town. 
The result, as we see it, is too often dull and prosaic, but need 
this be so? I think not, and will, therefore, endeavour to 
indicate the lines on which improvement seems most feasible. 

In the first place, as set forth in’my paper on the “ Laying- 
out of Towns,” wherever possible the principal Government, 
municipal and public buildings should be grouped in the centre, 
around an open reserve, from which the main streets radiate. 
If the “spider’s web” plan of town is not adopted then an 
arrangement of the public buildings as nearly approaching the 
above as possible would be desirable, for an aggregation of 
such structures would be to a modern town what the Acropolis. 
was to Athens, viz. the nucleus or centre around which the 
whole of the city life revolves. On these buildings the best im 
Art might well be lavished, as no others would be so much in 
public view or typify so well the city’s character. It is, perhaps, 
needless to add that each building should be absolutely 
detached and thus be seen on all four sides. To give am 
example of what might or could be done in an existing city I 
will instance Sydney, which, in the Outer Domain, possesses 
an unrivalled reserve almost in the centre of the community. 
On the Macquarie Street side it is occupied by various Govern- 
ment and private buildings of no architectural merit. Let 
these be cleared away as occasion demands and a series of 
structures erected for public purposes, each detached, thus- 
showing off whatever beauty they may possess to the best 
advantage and affording vistas into the Domain beyond. On 
the other side of the Domain the Art Gallery is already com- 
menced, and if another public building were erected between 
this and the gates, a complete semicircle would be formed 
which, if well designed, would make a combination scarcely to 
be excelled for stateliness and beauty. 

The next point to consider is the treatment of streets or 
avenues leading up to the central reserve, or of main streets 
with a definite and important terminal point. And here differ- 
ence of opinion is sure to arise. One school will advocate a 
symmetrical and uniform design, such as we see in the boule- 
vards and avenues of Paris; while another will urge the claims 
of individual treatment and picturesque diversity. And there 
is much to be said on both sides. For the symmetrical it is 
urged that greater dignity and power is obtained by the 
subordination of the units of the design to the general lines 
of the composition, and especially where a fine building, object, 
or outlook is the terminal point, and general effect is so 
enhanced as to more than compensate for the loss of individu- 
ality in the separate buildings of the group. On the other 
hand, the advocates of the picturesque school point out that 
at any rate, in the present condition of Australasian society. 
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such ordered design can only be accomplished by undue inter- 
ference with the rights of the individual, and that as a race we 
would not submit to such restrictions of our liberty as the 
Parisians suffered under Napoleon III. and his prefect Baron 
Haussmann, which indeed remain in force till the present time. 
For as a rule, city properties, owing to their great value, are 
held in small blocks; and every owner not only reasonably 
wishes to make the most of his own, but also to build in such a 
way as to best suit his requirements, which it is scarcely likely 
would be exactly the same as those of a score or more of 
adjoining owners. On the positive side it is also urged 
that diversity of treatment is more pleasing to the eye and 
palls less quickly than ordered symmetry; but on this point 
there is no likelihood of agreement. It is entirely a matter of 
personal idiosyncrasy. For my part I would unhesitatingly 
give it as my opinion that of the two the individual treatment 
is the most suited to our habits, and that on the whole it will 
produce the most artistic results. But of course this must be 
taken with limitations; where no restriction exists as to 
height of buildings it is quite possible that the whole effect 
of a street may be ruined by the overpowering altitude of one 
or two mammoth piles. This is especially noticeable in some 
American cities, and may be seen to a less extent both in 
Melbourne and Sydney. The limit of height should be that 
which the majority of buildings are likely to attain; and a 
municipal regulation is therefore desirable not only on practical, 
but also on artistic grounds. On this, however, let me make 
a suggestion. To avoid the uniformity which such a limit 
would foster, I would allow the maximum height to be the 
average of the whole front, and not that of any specific part. 
It would thus be possible to keep one part of the building 
lower and the other higher than the fixed line, and so afford 
more liberty of internal planning and external design. And 
wherever such a special feature as a tower, spire, turret, dome 
or other terminal is introduced easy exemption should be made 
in its favour, as adding to the beauty and general interest of 
the city. 

But there is one very prominent feature of the streets of 
these sunny Southern lands that cannot be ignored when con- 
sidering their architectural treatment. Whatever the improve- 
ment in the upper portions of the buildings, it goes for nought 
so long as we have to endure the shed-like shelter known as 
“street verandah.” It is a veritable dé¢e nozr to the archi- 
tectural reformer. In the first place, it is only permissive in 
<onsequence of its erection over the public way, and hence city 
councils ordain that it shall be of the slightest materials, such as 
dron and wood. Thenit is not every building in a street which 
requires one, and so, added to flimsiness, we have loss of 
continuity ; and, lastly, it is rarely of the same height for many 
houses together. The result is utterly mean and absolutely 
ruinous to architectural effect. In its present form the only 
improvement possible is “off the face of the earth.” But what 
shall we substitute? To arrive at a just conclusion its razson 
@étr2 must be considered. Many buildings, especially shops, 
require a screen from the blazing rays of the sun, Others, as 
hotels, theatres and places of public resort, a covered shelter 
from the rain extending from the building to the kerb for the 
convenience of carriage traffic. In the former case the 
wecessing of the shop front, as in Farmer’s large drapery esta- 
blishment in Sydney, meets every need with the added advan- 
tages of non-interference with the light and rights of adjoining 
premises, and the non-obstruction of the ordinary traffic of the 
footpaths by loiterers at the windows. Architecturally also 
such treatment is an infinite gain, as there is nothing flimsy or 
unsubstantial to mar the unity of the design, and in capable 
thands the varying treatment of the necessary arcades would be 
a source of unexpected beauty, and the contrast of light and 
shadow, solid and void would add immensely to the effect of 
any ordinary street. On a large scale the arcades of the 
Melbourne and Sydney Post Offices show what power and 
grandeur of design such a treatment affords, and, if generally 
applied, our streets instead of being a reproach for meanness 
would vie with those of any of the older cities of the world. 
The majority of the pavement verandahs being thus abolished, 
it would cause little obstruction and no inconvenience to allow 
wain shelters to the entrances of public and other buildings to 
be erected in solid materials harmonising with the structures to 
which they belong. For permission to erect these an adequate 
«ent should be charged, as I see no reason why the public 
property should be used by special individuals without payment. 
It would otherwise be unfair to those who do not require the 
same facilities. Architecturally an occasional projection of this 
kind, instead of being a defect, is a distinct gain to any street 
view in the relief it gives to the unavoidable monotony of the 
frontage line. One striking example to which I may refer is 
the portico of the Town Hall at Adelaide, and, though rather 
heavy, its value in enhancing the pictorial effect of King 
William Street is patent to every visitor to that well-planned 
city. But there is another alternative, viz. the erection of 
continuous verandahs of the same design all round a special 
block in which every building required such an addition. This 


would only be feasible to a very limited extent, but might be 
introduced in the case’ of street improvements involving the 
clearing of a considerable area of ground, as in the widening of 
Post Office Street, Sydney. It’ would also necessitate unity of 
design in the buildings to be erected, and, as it is. intimated 
that such is the intention of the Government in the instance 
just referred to, the experiment will be watched with some 
degree of interest. If a verandah should form part of the 
scheme, it is to be hoped that it will be of solid materials, in 
harmony with the buildings, and not a repetition of ‘that 
horrible monstrosity, the cast-iron frieze which ruins one side of 
George Street. There are many examples of what such arcades 
should be, to wit, those of the Rue de Rivoli, &c., in Paris, and 
that around Her Majesty’s Theatre in London, though they are 
rather heavy; or preferably the lighter and more handsome 
arcades of the old city of Bologna in Italy. But, as I have 
before intimated, the combined design of street frontages is not 
generally applicable to our present conditions, and therefore 
for general purposes the recessed shelter for those who require 
it seems to be the only satisfactory architectural solution of a 
very difficult problem. 

And now as to the treatment of the ordinary buildings of 
which a town or city is mainly composed. The public structures 
may give the keynote, but the everyday buildings make the 
harmony complete, and whether this shall be full and rich or flat 
and insipid, will depend on every single architectural note. 
The importance of well-designed private structures is therefore 
great, and if every citizen could be impressed with the fact that 
in each new building he erects he is helping to make or mar 
his city, and so reacting on the value of his own property, one 
little step in advance would be gained. To the credit of 
Australians be it said that this feeling is at least as well 
developed as amongst the citizens of the old country, who have 
enjoyed for centuries the inspiration of fine examples at their 
own doors. There is, however, great room for improvement 
both here and in England. The quality in which such is most 
needed seems to be that of individual expression, There is a 
terrible sameness about an ordinary modern street. The houses, 
offices or shops all look as if they had been cast in two or three 
stock patterns, and a length cut off as required. There are, of 
course, many exceptions, especially among the larger buildings, 
but sameness is the rule. Warehouses and offices are often so 
much alike that it is hard to tell from the appearance of the 
building which is which, and the same applies to a greater or 
less extent in all kinds of edifices. I would, therefore, advocate 
the individualising as much as possible of every class of struc- 
ture. Let the warehouse be as like a warehouse as it is possible 
to make it. Stability and strength should be the leading note 
of a store for heavy goods, and a special feature be made of 
the access and appliances for receiving and delivering merchan- 
dise. On the other hand, in a set of offices a good entrance 
for foot passengers and abundant window lighting should at 
once differentiate it from the-store, while in a shop the large 
ground-floor window is a szze gud non, but as yet is rarely 
treated in a satisfactory manner in combination with the super- 
imposed structure. As a rule every inch of frontage is used for 
glass, and an ordinary heavy brick or stone front is piled on 
top, apparently resting on nothing. The requirements of 
modern trade prohibit large and obstructive piers; therefore 
the upper storeys must be lightened to-combine and harmonise 
with the void below. If this be done effectively, a distinct type 
of elevation is evolved that at once proclaims the class to which 
it belongs. In the same way I might enlarge on all the different 
kinds of city buildings. The hotel for residence requires 
abundant balconies, while street dwellings, instead of being 
stereotyped, might be as various as their occupants. But these 
are points of detail on which I cannot enlarge on the present 
occasion. Nor shall I allude to the question of style otherwise 
than to state my conviction that by following the hints I have 
given, and so meeting as perfectly as possible the practical 
needs of everyday life, we shall more surely evolve a style of 
architecture suitable to our habits and climate than in any other 
way. The proper use of materials is another section of the 
subject on which much could be said, while public monuments, 
sculpture and external colour decoration are themes that 
demand separate papers. It must suffice, however, for the 
present that I have simply referred to them. . 

In order to carry out some of the suggestions made in this 
address a competent guiding authority possessed of initiative 
powers is a necessity. This at present does not exist in any 
Australian city. The city councils, through an official, see that 
their building Acts are adhered to; but these are restrictive in 
scope and purely regulative. Something is required like the 
general council for buildings and improvements that has existed 
in Paris for upwards of two centuries, nominated by the 
Government and composed of the best specialists the country 
can boast, but unfettered by the severe restrictions of the 
Parisian Building Act. A similar council has been suggested 
for London by the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects in the Vew Review for October 1890. Such a body 
should be empowered to reserve sites for future public buildin gs 
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and initiate city improvements, not piecemeal, but as part of a 
complete scheme to be realised section by section in the course 
of years. The saving in outlay by prevision would be immense, 
and the values of individual properties would be proportionally 
increased. Is it too much to hope that some day the sugges- 
tion may be realised? It is, however, well to have an ideal, 
and in my paper on “ The Laying-out of Towns” and in this 
address I have endeavoured to set forth a few points that have 
occurred to me as likely to excite thought in the minds of those 
who are engaged in building up our Australian cities. They 
may not be realisable at once or in the exact form indicated ; 
but of this I am certain, that if carefully weighed and con- 
sidered, and in due time acted upon, they cannot fail to effect a 
great improvement, and help to produce cities in the future 
which, if not as wildly picturesque as the Nuremberg of the 
past, will be more useful, healthy, beautiful and pleasant to live 
in than any this quarter of the world knows at present. Some 
may say this is only a dream, but if we compare the present 
with the past, we may safely precast the future. I cannot better 
conclude than by quoting the words of Ruskin that ‘it is only 
possible to answer for the final truth of principles, not for the 
direct success of plans, and that in the best of these last what 
can be immediately accomplished is always questionable, and 
what can be finally accomplished, inconceivable.” 


THE LATE SIR EDGAR BOEHM. 


\ ANY of the original sketches in clay and plaster casts by 
st the late Sir Edgar Boehm are finding their way into the 
national collections. The National Portrait Gallery has taken 
busts of several deceased celebrities and the South Kensington 
Museum many original casts, among them the life-sized bull 
(exhibited in marble some years ago at the Royal Academy) 
and a thoroughbred horse, also life-size. ‘There are, however, 
still in the studios in the Fulham Road many other works 
which ought to find their way into other museums, such as 
the monumental effigies of the Prince Imperial and of General 
Gordon, and busts and statuettes of innumerable notabilities, 
such as Mr. Gladstone, Lord Shaftesbury, Lord Wolseley, 
Thackeray, Darwin, Mr. Ruskin, Carlyle, Professor Huxley, 
Mr. Herbert Spencer, Sir John Millais and many others; and 
last, not ledst, the colossal figures of the four soldiers forming 
the base of the Wellington statue, as well as the original sketch 
in plaster for that monument, afterwards much altered in design, 
and both a colossal cast and a small sketch in plaster of the 
Drake statue, erected in Tavistock by the munificence of the 
late Duke of Bedford. It is said that Sir Edgar Boehm left a 
memorandum desiring that none of his plaster casts should be 
sold by auction, but should be either disposed of privately or 
broken up. It would be a matter of regret if the latter alterna- 
tive is adopted. 


TIMBER PILING. 


(Concluded from page 302.) 


O prevent the timber from splitting up under the blows of 
the “ram” or “monkey” the top of every pile has to be 
protected by a ring or hoop, and a few inches of the timber is 
wasted in cutting the square head to a circular form to receive 
the hoop. After driving, the hoop is knocked off and used 
over again for the next pile and so on, until it is dropped in the 
water and lost or burst in use. Generally the number of hoops 
provided is one-sixth of the number of piles. The depth of 
hoop should be about one-fifth of the side of pile and the thick- 
ness one-fourth of the depth. 

In the case of foundations in a soil liable to squeeze out or 
cofferdams where a continuous shield is required against the 
entrance of water, sheet piling is driven round the site, usually 
formed of Memel planks 4 inches or 6 inches thick, sometimes 
of half-timbers, and more rarely of whole timbers. To keep 
them in position, gauge-piles or guide-piles are driven at inter- 
vals of, say, Io to 15 feet, waling pieces, stringers, or horizontal 
timbers are bolted on these, inside and outside, in not less than 
two rows; say one double row about half-way up or at low-water 
mark, and another double row within a foot or two of the top, 
notched on to the guide-piles so as to leave a space between 
the inside and outside walings equal to the thickness of the 
sheet-piles, and guiding them in their descent so that they 
present a fairly even surface when finished. Where the ground 
is bare at low water, the lower walings should be at the ground- 
level. Owing to the shape of the sheet-piles and the pecu- 
liarity of their position, the points are formed differently from 
those of square piles. There are two varieties, both forms 
being designed to cause the piles to have a drift towards the 
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one last driven, and insure a close joint. One is shaped like a 
wood-turning chisel, bevelled on both sides and sloping from 
the horizontal at from 15 to 25 degrees ; the other is bevelled 
on both sides, horizontal for about three-fourths of the width, 
and then cut off diagonally at from 60 to 75 degrees from the 
horizontal. They weigh from 5 lbs. to ro lbs. each, and 
are usually made of wrought-iron plate. Sheeting-piles 
are sometimes birds-mouthed together at 120 degrees to 
make a tighter joint, and still more complicated joints have 
been proposed, but if care he taken in using good material 
a plain square joint will generally be sufficient. Sheet-piling, 
to prevent the spreading of a wet and porous soil under a 
foundation, is only effective in maintaining the superstructure 
in statu guo so long as the soil remains wet ; if drained, the 
surface will, of course, sink, although none of the solid 
materials can escape. It may not be of much consequence if 
the whole building goes down uniformly, but unequal drainage 
will mean unequal settlement and consequent collapse. 

Piles in the water are sometimes covered at the water leve} 
by thin sheet copper, but it is doubtful if this affords any pro- 
tection either against decay or the attack of worms. To prevent . 
abrasion, and thereby progressive destruction by the chafing of 
barges, oak fender-pieces spiked on the exposed faces form the 
best safeguard. For horizontal fenders or rubbing-pieces the 
American rock elm (U/mus racemosa) or the white elm (U/mus 
Americana) are most suitable but rather expensive. 


Pile- Driving. 

. For driving very small piles, an apparatus called a ringing- 
engine is used ; it consists of a light framework with a pulley 
at the top and a rope over it, connected at one end to a monkey 
weighing from 3 to 6 cwt., and at the other end attached to four 
or six short ropes or tails for pulling by hand-power directly 
applied. One man is allowed to each 4o lbs. weight of monkey, 
and a rapid succession of blows is given with a light fall. 

Ordinary piles are driven by what is called a pile-engine ; 
it is virtually a large hammer, arranged to fall freely and strike 
a succession of blows upon a given point. It consists of a tall 
framework, with vertical guides on the face to keep the ram 
or monkey, as the hammer is called, in a direct line with the 
head of the pile. The base of the pile-engine is placed just 
above the finished level of the pile-head, so that in driving long 
piles a high framework is required. It is, however, sometimes 
impossible to get the framework high enough for this, and 
it is then set 6 or 8 feet above the finished level, and a 
“ punch,” “dolly,” or “follower” of hard wood, hooped at both 
ends, is used on the head of the pile when it gets as low as the 
base of the frame, but the blow is not so effective, and the 
method should be avoided when possible; it is said to reduce 
the effect of the blow to one-third. In ordinary cases the 
monkey is raised by a crab-winch, worked by three or four men, 
and is connected to the rope or chain for lifting by an inter- 
vening slip-hook, so that it can be suddenly disconnected and 
allowed to fall freely when it has reached the required height. 
In the usual way the monkey can only have a small fall at the 
commencement of driving because of the height of the pile, 
but the resistance is also small at starting, and as the pile goes 
down the fall may be increased. If it is then desired to 
retain a uniform fall, the rope which releases the monkey is 
made fast to the head of the pile, and the trigger is by this 
means pulled automatically at a constant height above the 
pile whatever its position may be. Where there is much 
piling to be done, the hoisting of the monkey is usually 
effected by a small steam-engine attached to a vertical boiler 
and placed close alongside. By throwing the wheels out of 
gear the chain is rapidly lowered to enable the monkey to be 
again connected, and much time is saved. In pitching a pile 
care must be taken that it is started in the right place, as it 
cannot be shifted, but if the point is not truly in line with the 
axis of the pile, or gets pushed to one side by meeting an: 
obstruction before it has entered very far, the pile will be drawn 
over to the side the point leans to. In spite of the greatest 
care they will sometimes be found slightly out of position, and 
they have then to be drawn back by chains, twisted like a 
surgeon’s tourniquet, while being bolted to the other timbers. 
If it be necessary for them to be scarfed, the upper portion can 
be adjusted by cutting the scarf a little out of line to suit. Ath 
piles are not required to be vertical; in building jetties the 
outside row of piles is often doubled, the outer one being a. 
raking pile for increasing the stability, acting like a buttress. 
At the corners of jetties the outer piles are like early English: 
buttresses, raking both ways—say about 15 degrees from the- 
vertical. Occasionally the structure is braced by diagonal piles,, 
but these are very difficult to drive, and should never be more 
than 30 degrees from the vertical. When necessity arises. 
piles may'be drawn from the bed of a tidal river by lashing. 
empty barges to them and letting them lift by the tide. 
Against a river wall or round the foundations of a bridge, 
piles should be sawn off by a diver as low down as he can get 
at them, in preference to drawinz them, to avoid any risk of 


| scour and undermining of the foundations taking place. On 
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land they may be drawn by lashing a short piece to the top 
and then prizing it up by another baulk used as a lever or by a 
pair of powerful jacks. 

One of the most interesting questions in connection with 
pile-driving is the proportion between the weight of monkey 
and the fall to produce a given result. The monkey weighs 
from 5 to 25 cwts., and is allowed to fall, say, from 6 to 20 
feet. Upon a superficial consideration it would seem that a 
monkey of 5 cwt., falling 20 feet, would produce the same 
result as a monkey of 20 cwt. falling 5 feet, as they would 
both have 5 foot-tons of energy. Theoretically, and regarded 
as a mathematical question only, a heavy ram with a short 
fall will have the same effect as a light ram with a long fall, 
but in practice it is found that with too great a fall the effect 
of the blow is to shiver the timber instead of to force it 
downwards. A heavy ram, producing the same effect in 
distance driven as a light one with a greater fall, does less 
injury to the pile. Dobson says, ‘‘In working with a fall from 
12 to 20 feet, it is common for every tenth pile [say one pile 
in ten] to be more or less shaken ;” it is as if the top of the 
pile were driven down while the bottom remained stationary. 
He gives atable for weight of monkey desirable for various 
sizes of piles ; this is given very nearly by the formula :—Weight 
of monkey in cwts.=3 (diam pile inches —5). This appears 
to be rather heavy. WHurst’s ‘“‘ Tredgold,” p. 292, says :—“ Piles 
from Io to 14 inches diameter require to be driven with a ram 
of from 1,000 to 1,700 lbs. weight. Sheeting-piles require a ram 
from 500 to goo lbs. weight.” Molesworth’s rule for weight of 
ram (p.117, 21st edition) is M=wt. pile cwts. W=wt. ram 
cwts, L=length pile f., H=height fall ft., s=sectiona! area 
pile sq. inches, then W = M“U_M. 
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For the first few blows the pile goes down a considerable 
distance, which gradually becomes less at each blow until the 
resistance is so great that it will not go any further, or, as it is 
technically called, “ refuses.” Were the material of the pile 
perfectly rigid and inelastic, the impact, however slight, would 
produce an infinite pressure ; but the material is very elastic, 
and so the fibres of the pile are compressed without the point 
going any further, and the amount of this compression and the 
elasticity are strikingly shown in the rebound ot the ram when 
the pilerefuses. Generally the driving is stopped when the set, 
or distance driven by the last blow, does not exceed + inch, 
or the sum of the last three blows 1 inch, but of course for this 
to be any measure of the supporting power the weight of the 
ram must be in some recognised proportion to the dimensions 
of the piles. Rankine says, ‘‘ According to some of the best 

authorities the test of a pile having been sufficiently driven is 
that it shall not be driven more than one-fifth inch by thirty 
blows of a ram weighing 800 lbs. and falling 5 feet at each 
blow,” and there is probably no one who would dispute the 
fact that if it stood this test it had been sufficiently driven, 
some would say overdriven. 

After treating on the supporting power of piles and formulz 
for safe loads, Mr. Adams referred to examples of the use of 
piling. Since the introduction of Portland cement into ordinary 
building operations, the use of timber planking or piling in 
foundations has considerably diminished, and few architects of 
the present day would care to build permanent masonry struc- 
tures upon a layer of perishable timber when imperishable 
concrete can be substituted. The old form of plank founda- 
tion, or plank and pile foundation, was relied upon in doubtful 
cases to provide a firm basis upon which the superstructure 
might be raised, but its use now would be restricted to such 
cases as could not well be dealt with otherwise. For example, 
the author is at the present time erecting a range of offices 
and workshops, of corrugated iron and timber, covering three 
sides of a site 100 feet square, upon newly-made ground 8 feet 
deep. In this case the outline of the various walls is followed 
by a line of 9-inch by 9-inch creosoted fir piles, 10 feet long, 
average 12 feet centres, with 9-inch by 9-inch sleeper sills 
halved on and finished flush with the surface of the ground. 

In another case some large iron columns, carrying a short 
pier on the river Thames, were bedded upon two thicknesses 
of 4-inch elm planks, crossing each other upon a layer of cement 
concrete, about 2 feet thick and 12 feet square. The mud was 
excavated at low water, so that the concrete rested upon a 
gravel bed. 

In the foundations of a 15-ton crane upon made ground, 
with a peaty substratum, piles and walings were used embedded 
in concrete similar to the arrangement for carrying a wall. 
Generally piles would only be used for foundations on land 
when a firm substratum underlies a soft layer of considerable 
thickness, but even then, for important work, concrete piers and 
arches under the brick footings will often be preferred. 

At the Tilbury Docks, where some very economical work 
may be seen, some of the foundations, which were all on peaty 
ground, were formed of piles and concrete. 

When the soil is soft to a considerable depth, it may 
sometimes be consolidated by driving piles into it, sufficiently 
close to each other to compress the intervening earth. For 
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this purpose round piles 6 inches diameter and 6 to 12 feet 
long were formerly recommended to be driven at intervals 
of about 2 feet 6 inches centre to centre. The author has 
had no experience in consolidating earth in this way, and 
rather doubts the expediency of so doing. He has recently 
erected some large fixed cranes on 14-inch piles. The cranes, 
standing on a base 12 feet by to feet, are 42 feet high 
to top of pillar, have a radius of 50 feet and carry a lead of 
30 cwt. toa height of 60 feet, making over 50 lifts per hour. 
To support these there are five piles along front and three at 
back, 14 inches by 14 inches, and 46 feet long, standing in. 
17 feet of water, 9 feet of mud and 12 feet of soft ground... A 
25 cwt. monkey falling 3 to 6 feet drove them about 2 inches 
atthe last blow. This was not quite satisfactory, as the statical, 
load brought upon each pile by the loaded crane is 6 tons, 
without allowing for the effect of a live load, but the author 
considered that the bracing to the surrounding piles was suffi- 
cient to secure the stability of this portion of the structure, and 
six months’ working has brought about no signs of settlement. 

At the Poplar Dock a timber retaining wall was put in; 
in such a case the tying back of the piles is an important 
addition to their strength. Straps and cotters are better than 
Bes and screwed ends, as the strength can be equalised more 
easily. 


IVORY CARVING AT DIEPPE, 


EpEE report of the British consul at Dieppe refers to the art 
of ivory carving as carried on there for now about twor 
centuries. He writes :—“ The exquisite delicacy of the carving 
is in many instances surprising ; indeed, the talent of some of 
the artists entitles them to rahk with genuine sculptors. It 
seems a pity that, so near as Dieppe is to England, more of it. 
is not exported and the industry revived. If some of our large 
co-operative stores in London and elsewhere were to put them- 
selves in communication with me, I could indicate to them the 
cleverest and most skilful workmen, and the advantage to be 
derived therefrom could, if I mistake not, be reciprocal and 
mutually profitable. Since the Foreign Office has made a 
practice of publishing these various reports, consular officers 
are inundated with letters from merchants and tradespeople in 
the United Kingdom inquiring about the products and manu- 
factures of their respective districts, but I am sure there are few 
things which would command a better sale among a certain 
class in England than the exquisite articles in ivory carved at 
Dieppe. They range from clocks and albums, ornamented 
with carved flowers and armorial bearings or representations of 
bacchanalian scenes, hair-brushes, prayer-books, looking- 
glasses, paper-knives, cigar-boxes, watch and spill stands, 
candlesticks, figures, fans, dé¢¢zers, hand-mirrors, thermometers, 
&c., to carved vases, crucifixes and statuettes, sculptured after 
the most perfect art models. Many of the crucifixes are 
worth 307. to 4o/, and there are ten or twelve workmen. 
employed all the year round doing nothing else but carving 
crucifixes. The ivory work of the Chinese, Japanese and 
Indians is well carved and worked, and is in many respects 
very fine, but it is not comparable with the composition and 
elegance of execution of models of the best working sculptors 
of Dieppe.” 


COLOUR AS APPLIED TO PHOTOGRAPHY. 
A VERY interesting exhibition was given at a meeting of the- 
Manchester Photographic Society, held in the rooms of 
the Literary and Philosophical Society, on Thursday in last 
week. It was a suggested means of approaching the colours of 
nature in photographic pictures shown on the screen by means. 
of the magic lantern. The inventor of the process, says the 
Manchester Guardian, is Mr. A. W. Scott, of Weston-super- 
Mare, and it was with his apparatus and photographs that the- 
demonstration took place. Mr. Scott believes light to consist 
of four primary colours, namely, green, red, blue and violet 
and he therefore takes simultaneously four photographs on an. 
orthochromatic plate of 3 inches square, each picture occupy- 
ing one-fourth of the whole plate. These four photographs are 
taken by four lenses, fastened together into a group, and be- 
tween each lens and the sensitive plate Mr. Scott puts a colour- 
screen representing his four primaries. The exposures are 
simultaneous, but in order to obviate the difficulty that would: 
arise from the fact that some of the colour-screens would stop: 
more actinic light than others, the lens apertures are varied in 
size so as to give as nearly as possible equal exposures. The 
resulting photograph is developed in the ordinary way, and a 
transparency is made from it, which when examined by trans- 
mitted light looks to be merely four little photographs of the 
same object, there being very slight apparent difference between 
them. To use these photographs in the lantern the colour- 
screens have again to be used, each picture being projected by 
its own lens through the same colour-screen that was used in 
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taking ‘the photograph; the four lenses also point to the same 
place, at which they come toa focus, making one picture only. 
The result is very striking and extraordinary, kaleidoscopic 
confusion of colour falling into instant and beautiful harmony 
as register of the pictures is approached. The subjects shown 
were varied in character, including landscapes, sunsets, shop- 
windows and advertising hoardings. The skies, with light 
fleecy clouds in broad daylight, or heavy masses of brilliant 
colour in the sunrises, were beautifully shown, and the coloured 
posting-bills on a hoarding, as affording a means of analysing 
the effect of each colour-screen, were even more interesting 
than the landscapes or the more important subjects. By the 
time that a more perfect selection of colour-screens has been 
made and register has been perfected, a most important advance 
will have been made in coloured photography. 


CHALMERS MEMORIAL CHURCH, 
ANSTRUTHER. 


HALMERS Memorial Church, Anstruther, was opened for 
worship on Wednesday in last week. The church so over- 
looks the harbour as to be the most conspicuous seamark in the 
east of Fife. The design includes a nave, with clerestory and 
aisles, a chancel-like hall at the east end, and an octagonal spire 
springing from the cornice of a square tower at the north-west 
angle of the nave. The principal dimensions are :—Length of 
church, 76 feet ; width, 60 feet; length over all, 133 feet ; 
height of gable, 52 feet; height of tower, 75 feet; to top of 
vane, 140 feet; sittings, 770. The edifice is of freestone from 
the Elginshire quarries, and is slated in green, with a red or 
terra-cotta crest or skyline. The Pointed windows in the aisle 
are fitted with medallions as follows :—St. Columba, Wycliffe, 
Luther, the Scottish martyrs Wishart and Hamilton, Calvin 
and his friend Knox, Melville and his nephew James, minister 
at Anstruther, and Dr. Erskine, Edinburgh, the heroes of the 
Disruption—Chalmers, Welsh, Buchanan, Guthrie, Cunning- 
ham, Candlish, Roxburgh, Duff, M‘Cheyne and M‘Crie (the 
biographer of Knox). The three windows in the corridor 
are filled with Scripture allegories, in memory, as you read 
on the brass plate, of the father, mother and sister of Mr. 
Stephen Williamson, M.P. for the Kilmarnock burghs. 
Leaving the church so as to enter by the fine doorway at the 
east end the visitor sees the vestry, 18 feet by 13 feet, a hand- 
some room with two windows, on the right. And in front is 
the hall or classroom, 31 feet by 23 and 24 to the ceiling. The 
largest of its six windows is one of three lights in the centre 
of the gable. It is not too much to say that taste and comfort 
are rarely so well united as in this fine hall, which will seat 
200 at the fellowship and other unions. To the left is the 
minister’s room, 12 feet by 12. By this stair you ascend to the 
parlour-like ladies’ room, 15 feet by 11, in which the members 
from the country can gather in the intervals of service; and by 
that you descend to the kitchen or purveyor’s room, at a soirée, 
&c., as well as to the furnace and boiler for the hot-water pipes. 
The bell suspended in the tower weighs 6} cwts. and is 
3 inches wider than the famous siller bell gifted two and a half 
centuries ago to the burgh. The architect is Mr. David Henry, 
who designed the Waid Academy and Cellardyke Town Hall. 
Special attention has been paid to the ventilation, which has 
been carried out by the well-known engineers, Messrs. Baird, 
Thompson & Co., of London and Glasgow, who have introduced 
their latest improved invisible roof ventilators for the extraction 
of vitiated air, and their improved.“ air-inlet ” panel ventilators 
for the introduction of fresh air without draughts. 


The Late J. D. Sedding. 
S1rR,—Allow me to thank you for the illustrations you 
have published in your recent issues of the works of this 
departed friend. Many of your readers must, I think, be glad 


to have them. It is pleasing to see from the letter of your 
correspondent, “A Student,” that the interest of Sedding’s work 
has reached that class in our profession. The future of our art 
will be very much in their hands, and the study of actual work 
is one of the best means of insuring rightful progress: to the 
want of it much of the decline of the Gothic revival may 
perhaps be attributed. If such study of ancient work as the 
late Mr. Street used to commend had been pursued, much less 
of the mistaken proportion of things would have been per- 
petrated, much less failure from vain ambition would have 
ensued. Your correspondent suggests that all notice of the 
Church of the Holy Redeemer at Clerkenwell should have been 
omitted in a memorial tribute to the late J. D. Sedding, but if 
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he will look at the criticism again he will find that praise of the 
subject is very much qualified, except where, in spite of every 
obstacle, the power of the designer has broken out, and in a 
very extraordinary way he has produced effects in the interior 
which are staggering. In computing the value of an executed 
work one has not so much to think of what one would like as. 
of the means at disposal and of the aims of the designer, and 
finally to weigh the results of aims and means. ‘ Ugliness” is a 
term rightly applied only to an offence against cultivated taste ; 
there is, I think, no such quality about this church at Clerken- 
well. Everywhere, even outside, there is an evident.struggle of 
mind to achieve a power of expression out of the commonest 
materials, Here there have been efforts which neither the 
designer nor those who admire his works need be ashamed of 
nor wish to conceal.—Faithfully yours, C, LYNAM. 


GENERAL. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught will lay the foundation- 
stone of the Great Hall block of the Church House on 
June 24. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Royal Cambrian Academy, 
of which Mr. Clarence Whaite, of Manchester, is president, 
was opened on Friday last at Conway. About four hundred 
pictures are hung, including Ze Standard-Bearer, sent by the 
President of the Royal Academy. 

Mr. Thomas Collier, R.I., the landscapist, died last week 
at Hampstead. His works were mainly in water-colour, and 
were remarkable for their fidelity in representing the effects of 
air and light. 

Plans by Mr. G. H. Fellowes Prynne have been accepted 
for the restoration of Poundstock parish church, North 
Cornwall, and the vicar has issued an appeal for funds to carry 
out the work. 

The “Chequer Mead,” in the centre of East Grinstead, is 
being laid out as a building estate, and about a hundred and 
fifty villas and cottages are to be erected on it. 

Mr. H. S. Washington, of the American School, Athens, 
has discovered the remains of a very ancient temple within the 
present walls of the ancient Platezza. The temple seems to be 
not later than the sixth or fifth century B.C., and it is thought 
not improbable that this may be the temple of Hera or the 
temple of Athena. 

Mr, Erasmus Bond (Arding, Bond & Buzzard, surveyors) 
retired at Lady Day last, having been a. member of the firm for 
thirty-two years, His son, Douglas Vale Bond, joined the firm 
about five years ago, and the business will be carried on as 
before at 22 Surrey Street, W.C., in the name of the old firm— 
Arding, Bond & Buzzard. 

The Society of Architects propose this year to make a 
fortnight’s excursion to Belgium, travelling wvzé Dover to 
Ostend, thence to Bruges, Ghent, Brussels, Louvain, Malines 
and Antwerp for the first week, and proceeding for the second 
week to Liége, Namur, Mons, Tournay, Oudenarde, Courtray 
and home from Ostend. It is proposed that the start should 
be made on August 22. 

The Spring Meeting of the Gloucester County Archzo- 
logical Society will take place on Tuesday, the 26th inst., at 
Malmesbury. rest 

The Climax Ventilating Company, of 15 Great George 
Street, Westminster, has introduced an entirely new system of 
ventilation, and, although the company is a comparatively new 
one, several large contracts have been already executed with 
great success. 

Lord Dunraven has announced his intention of giving 
to acres of land at Aberkenfig, at the nominal rental of 55. per 
annum, as a park and recreation-ground for the populous 
districts of Londdu and Aberkenfig. 

Mir. J. T. Irvine, who has had charge of the work that 
has been carried out during the last few years at Peterborough 
Cathedral, has been appointed by the Leeds County Council 
clerk of the works at Kirkstall Abbey, where considerable 
alterations are shortly to be made, in the way of strengthening 
walls, &c., under the direction of Mr. Micklethwaite. 

The Surveyors’ Institution will hold its annual general 
meeting on Monday, May 25, at three o’clock, when officers for 
the ensuing year will be elected. 

The Montreal Society of Antiquaries, with a view of 
preserving the many historical associations which cling around 
the old city, propose to erect tablets at certain points associated 
with historical events, in the shape of slabs of polished marble 
3 feet long by 2 feet wide. 

It has been decided to erect a new spire to Patrixbourne 
Church, the present one being in a dilapidated and dangerous 
condition, Mr.W.-L. Grant, architect, of Sittingbourne, bas 
prepared the plans.» This church still contains some of the old 
Norman work of the finest character. 
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Ar the annual general meeting of the Surveyors’ Insti- 
tution on Monday, the 25th inst., the twenty-third annual 
report was submitted. In it the Council say that, judged 
by any standard, the year has been marked by abundant 
evidences of prosperity. The increase in numbers has been 
greater than in any previous year, a fact due, to some 
extent, to the approaching change in the system of admis- 
sion; but also, in a considerable degree, to the growing 
influence of the institution, and the repute it enjoys as a 
professional society devoted to practical objects. The 
increase of 280 in the number of Fellows is accounted 
for by 259 elections and 43 transfers from the class of pro- 
fessional associates, less 17 deaths and 5 cessers of mem- 
bership. The relatively small increase in the number of 
professional associates is due to the fact that during the 
year 43 members were transferred to the class of Fellows, 
while 2 died and 14 ceased to be members. The number 
of associates remains, as a rule, much the same from year 
to year; the increase of 7, notwithstanding 2 deaths and 
2 cessers of membership, is larger than in any recent twelve 
months. The net addition to the number of students has 
been 17. There has been a large increase in the number 
of country members during the year. The effect has been 
a satisfactory expansion of the membership in several parts 
of England at a distance from the metropolis, in which the 
Institution has hitherto been rather scantily represented. 
The loss of members by death has unhappily been greater 
than in some previous years. By the decease of the Duke 
of Beprorp the Institution has lost an honorary member, 
who was a most munificent donor to the library. 


WE have always recommended that respect should be 
given by builders and others to local authorities, but the 
latter should also bear in mind the conditions of their office, 
which exists simply for the public benefit. The case which 
‘came before the Brompton County Court on Tuesday should 
be taken to heart as a warning by men who are disposed to 
magnify the greatness of their “little brief authority.” In 
October last Mr. RICHARD BuLL, a builder, attended a 
meeting of the Fulham vestry for the purpose of complain- 
ing of the insanitary state of the street in which he lived. 
He sat in the front of the gallery set apart for the use of the 
public, and addressed the chairman from his seat. A 
policeman removed him, after a struggle lasting twenty 
minutes. While he was being ejected a resolution of the 
vestry was adopted that he should be removed, but on his 
reaching the ground floor the clerk of the vestry gave the 
plaintiff into custody. He duly appeared the next. morn- 
ing at the police-court, where he was discharged. He 
brought his action for damages. The defence was that the 
plaintiff had misconducted himself, and that therefore his 
imprisonment was justified. A further technical defence, 
that the vestry clerk, who signed the charge-sheet, was 
liable, was also set up; but the jury awarded the plaintiff 
sof, The case should have been heard ina higher Court, 
where larger damages would be obtainable. It is well 
sometimes to correct our rulers with severity. As LEAR 
says, the image of authority is a dog in office, but when the 
dog displays currish impertinence it deserves to smart. 


Mr. ALEXANDER MARSHALL PEEBLES, the architect to 
the Corporation of the City of London, died on the 21st 
inst., after a prolonged illness, and strange to say it was the 
fourth anniversary of the death of his predecessor, Sir 
Horace Jones. Mr. PEEBLES was born in March 1840 at 


Dalsholm, near Glasgow, and was the second son of the ! 


late ALEXANDER MARSHALL PEEBLES, of Highbury. He 
was articled to Mr. T'HomMAS SMITH, the architect to the late 
“Marquis of Satispury, and subsequently assisted the late 
Mr. Henry Baker, the District Surveyor of St. Pancras, 
and surveyor to the estates belonging to St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. At an early age he started practice in Wal- 
‘brook, from whence he removed to Salters’ Hall Court, 
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Cannon Street. He was elected district surveyor for the 
parish of North St. Marylebone, and held office for several 
years. From his experience he was chosen to give evidence 
in support of an amended Building Act introduced by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. He also helped to improve 
the construction of theatres before they came under the 
control of the Board. Mr. PrrsLes rendered good 
service to the public in insuring the improvement or vaca- 
tion of the numerous underground dwellings which existed 
in his district. Among some of the buildings carried out 
from his designs may be enumerated Trinity Church, 
Stratford ; the Mansion, No. 1 Park Lane ; the premises of 
the Life Association of Scotland in Pall Mall ; the premises 
of Sir Henry W. PEEK, Bart., in Eastcheap and St. Mary- 
at-Hill ; the hall of the Butchers’ Company in Bartholomew 
Close ; Rood Lane Chambers, Rood Lane ; Milton Build- 
ings and large block in Watling Street; the Daily 
Chronicle Office, Fleet Street ; eleven business premises at 
Salisbury Court; Messrs. MactureE & MacDONALD’S 
premises in Queen Victoria Street ; the restoration of St. 
Stephen's Church, Walbrook ; premises in High Street, 
Young Street and Ball Street, Kensington, for Messrs. 
Joun BarKER & Co.; premises, Fore Street and White- 
cross Street; Messrs. Jupp & Co.’s premises, Doctors’ 
Commons; Messrs. Wrictey & Co.’s premises, Budge , 
Row; No. 25 Walbrook ; Messrs. LinKLATER & Co.’s 
offices ; premises, Bond Court, Walbrook, &c. Paid omen Fo" 
1886 Mr, PEEBLES was a candidate for the appointment of 
superintending architect to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, but was defeated by Mr. THomas BLAsHILL, who 
had, however, a majority of one vote only. He was after- 
wards promoted as surveyor to the vacant district of East 
Hampstead. He held the appointment of architect and 
surveyor to Her Majesty’s Lieutenancy of the City of 
London ; to the trustees and churchwardens of the parish 
of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook ; and to the Select Vestry of 
St. Mary-at-Hill; and was also honorary architect to the 
directors of the Royal Caledonian Asylum and honorary 
surveyor to the Court of the Royal Scottish Hospital. In 
1887 Mr. PEEBLES was appointed architect to the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, and, in consequence, relin- 
quished his practice and other public offices. He was 
buried at Kensal Green on Monday last. 


THE City would be in danger if St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital were imperfect in its sanitary arrangements ; and 
the Commissioners of Sewers have acted wisely in demand- 
ing information on the subject. From Dr. SEDGWICK 
SAUNDERS’S report it is evident that the hospital, like 
many other buildings throughout the country, has become 
unsafe through an attempt to make assurance doubly sure. 
When ventilating and draining, people often imagine they 
cannot have enough of a good thing. Hence we see big 
pipes laid down, without any thought of the quantity of 
water that is available for flushing them, and ventilators are 
put aloft of a capacity to suggest that the raising of con- 
tentious storms was the aim of sanitary science. According 
to the Medical Officer of Health the sewers of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital would have sufficed for a population of 
three or four millions, and it would have been better if 
three 15-inch pipes had been introduced instead of them. 
The Commissioners have ordered notices to be served on 
the hospital authorities requiring the sewerage to be 
amended, and we hope, if there should be the least delay, 
that prompt action will be taken for the sake of the public 
health. The case, however, has another side which is 
worth attention. All over the country medical practitioners 
have been descanting on the dangers to health which arise 
from the malpractices of architects. The revelations before 
the Hospital Commission should be enough to make the 
public hesitate before they accept the advice of doctors on 
any matter relating to construction. From such a case as 
St. Bartholomew’s it is quite evident that the first men in 
the profession are ignorant of the elements of hydraulics, 
since it is ridiculous for any sane person to imagine that a big 
sewer can be cleansed by means of a small pipe. Yet from 
this want of simple knowledge a source of danger to the 
metropolis was created, and continues to increase. The 
condition of the sewers is an argument in favour of hos- 


pitals which could be burnt down after a few years’ use. 
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THE PARIS SALON.—Il. 
By Paut Lerol. 


INCE the Medizval Age sculpture has been the glory 
of the French school of art: on that account the 
statuaries have during their lives enjoyed only a restricted 
renown, and their fortune was also limited, whilst the 
painters (excepting always the men with most genius) 
enjoyed all the advantages which come from popularity. 
At the present time it is only the lucky recipients of official 
commissions, such as M. EUGENE GUILLAUME, who can be 
said to have acquired even a modest competence, while the 
names of many sculptors who are a credit to France are 
unknown to the majority of their countrymen. There is 
fortunately a limited number of amateurs who are competent 
to appreciate whatever is worth admiration among modern 
works; but the crowds prefer to be lavish of their applause 
before the countless paintings of mediocre artists, and in 
striving to enhance the reputation of some painters which 
already may be without bounds. The greater part of this 
sort of popularity is only ephemeral; it passes away as the 
works that gave rise to it fall into obscurity, and the men 
who produced them become forgotten. But with sculpture, 
on the contrary, we see how works which were disregarded 
when produced become esteemed as if the world were made 
richer by their existence. The difference between the 
treatment of painters and sculptors was lately exemplified 
in aremarkable way. When M. MEIssoNIER died the whole 
nation professed to grieve, and a hero cou!d hardly be 
honoured with a more sumptuous funeral. But the deaths 
of EUGENE DELAPLANCHE and HENRI CHApPv, two sculptors 
who were carried off before their powers had shown the least 
decline, were almost unnoticed. Their works in the Palais des 
Champs Elysées are likely to excite only a languid interest, 
although they are above many around them, which, un- 
fortunately, are kept to a low level as if to correspond with 
the incapacity of the public, who are the patrons of the art. 
In no previous year were more single figures, groups and 
busts to be seen so deprived of merit, and which thus 
testify to the dominant banality. And yet the jurors are 
reproached with severity by the authors of similar works, 
when on the contrary it was their duty to show still more 
firmness for the sake of art. 

The St. John Baptist, by the regretted Euckne DEta- 
PLANCHE, is an example of the modern school, and has been 
commissioned for the new hospital at Epernay. However 
excellent, it is not of a kind that will increase the reputation 
of the artist equally with his Zve éefore the Fall, which shows 
a masterly hand in the originality of the composition, the 
severity of style, and by the charming ease of the modelling. 
In its exsemble, as in the smallest detail, it is manifestly the 
work of a born artist. The expression of EvE is at once 
troubled and hesitating, as she holds the fatal apple in her 
hand. It may be said that this work contains the quint- 
essence of the talent of DELAPLANCHE. 

HENRI CuaPv, the great artist who held his place among 
artists of the first rank, and whose whole life was conse- 
crated to the beautiful and the good, seems, as it were, to 
have bid adieu to his friends and admirers in a manner 
worthy of himself, through two fine works in marble. 
One represents A.A.H. the Princess of Wales, who is 
represented seated in Court robes, which add dignity to 
the beauty of the face ; shoulders, arms, hands are treated 
con amore, and the drapery is rendered with a power that is 
inspired by the best traditions of the French school of the 
eighteenth century. This noble work is to have its place in 
the gallery of M. JacorsEN, the wealthy brewer of Copen- 
hagen, who is an enthusiast for modern sculpture. CHapu’s 
second work is of another kind—TZv%e Cardinal Bonnechose. 
It is to be placed on the monument of the prelate in the 
Cathedral of Rouen. The features are reproduced with 
fidelity and skill, the ample robes are arranged in severe 
lines, and the work will appear most effective when seen 
under the vaulting of the cathedral. 

A thorough artist is M. FaLcuiERE, but at the same time 
he is a fantaisiste of the highest degree. After producing 
indubitable masterpieces, such as Zhe Young Christian 
Martyr and Saint Vincent de Paul, he has abandoned that 
source of ideal inspiration for pagan mythology. His Juzo 
and Diana are not heavenly. They are studies of flesh and 
what beats under it, to which those names have been 


assigned. , The marble reproduces faithfullysthe sort of 
model that has posed to him, and is essentially Parisian ; the 
marble palpitates like the model. This sort of triumph was 
M. FaLcurERe’s ambition. That he succeeded in what he 
wished is manifest, but we must regret to see such a master 
becoming less anxious about the style of his works than 
their animation. The new ZDzana seen this year has a 
peculiar pose that was assumed without thought by the 
model, and which the sculptor condescended to copy, re- 
gardless that it gives rise to disagreeable lines and absence 
of style and equilibrium, exactly as a Diana painted by 
M. JULES LEFEBVRE. © 

M. ANTONIN MeERrclié, the celebrated pupil and fellow 
citizen of M. Fatcurkre—for the two belong to Toulouse 
—has two works in marble in the Salon. It will no doubt 
be expected that I shall praise them with all my force. Un- 
fortunately I cannot do so. One of them, Za Toilette de 
Diane, is only a statuette, and I must add is insignificant. 
As regards the group £x Fénitence, I should be wanting in 
impartiality if I did not declare it to be unworthy of M. 
MERcIE’s renown. There is, I believe, no decadence of 
the artist’s talent, but I am apprehensive about his future. 

In the case of M. EMMANUEL FRemieT there need be - 
no misgiving. The eminent sculptor of the equestrian 
statue of JEANNE D’ARc in the Place des Pyramides has 
never known weakness. His small group, Sé# George, is a 
new and perfect witness of his strength. It is the work 
in the Salon which shows the most personality. The coo} 
courage of the saint contrasts forcibly with the agitation of 
his steed in the presence of the monster that has just 
received a lance thrust. This bronze is to be reproduced 
in the precious series produced by M. FReEmIET, and of 
which copies are so eagerly sought by amateurs, for they 
are known to be equal to those by BARYE. 

A further proof of M. JacopsEn’s discernment and taste 
is seen in the marble Jlozart Enfant, for which a com-- 
mission was given to M. Ernest Barrias, who has also 
an elegant Bacchante in the Salon, a work which belongs to: 
M. Corroyver, the architect. The former had already 
obtained success when M. Barrias showed it in bronze; 
admirably cast in cire perdue. A welcome reception 
awaited this figure of the child of genius, who in the 
most serious manner tunes his violin. Zhe Souvenir of 
M. PERNOT is not wanting in interest, for it recalls the 
manner of CHApu, just as the Zhe Archeress of M. 
LEOPOLD SAVINE is reminiscent of the work of M. Faz- 
GUIERE. Why are the two sculptors not content to rely 
on their own inspiration, and express their own thoughts. 
manfully? Originality is not the quality which distinguishes. 
the group Jeanne a’ Arc hearing the Voices of St. Michael, 
St. Catherine and St. Margaret, which directed her to proceed to- 
the Succour of France, by M. ANDRE ALLAR, that isto be placed 
in the porch of the basilica now being constructed at Domremy. 
Asan example of sculpture it is as commonplace as it is enor- 
mous ; there is no trace of originality in the four figures,. 
whilst the principal one in addition is only a sort of travesty 
of the Jeanne d@’ArcofCuapu. Another colossal undertaking 
which, in spite of its weakness, has been cast in bronze, 
is the so-called National Memorial of Costa Rica, M. 
RoserT CARRIER-BELLEUSE, who obtained a ‘‘mention 
honorable” in 1881 in respect of his work as a painter, 
seems to believe that he owes it to thé memory of his father 
to attempt sculpture also. He ought to know that it is not 
sufficient to pile Pelion on Ossa to constitute a work of art, 
even when one aspires to immortalise in bronze such as 
subject as Costa Rica Sustaining Nicaragua when Invaded 
and Devastated by Filibusters under the Command of W. 
Walker. M. HENRI CorpDIER, pupil of his father and of 
M. ANTONIN MERCIE, was not more happily inspired for his 
equestrian statue, Lasalle, Général de Division, Comte de 
l’ Empire (1773-1809), for it has overmuch of the cirque 
about it; sculpture should be more suggestive of PHIDIAS 
than of the fair. 

The group in plaster by M. BarBaroux, Asitolphe and 
the Giant Caligorant, is more deserving of attention. The 
figure of the vanquished giant is especially well compre- 
hended and executed. The subject is borrowed from the 
“Orlando Furioso” of Ariostro. The Mercury and 
Bacchus of M. EMMANUEL HANNAUx cannot be taken as. 
a novelty, but it displays undeniable merits of execution. 
As much may be said of the Zve of M. THomas ARANGO 
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Costa, a Portuguese artist. If the Greek PHRYNE re- 
sembled the statue of M. Maurice Ferrary, I am afraid 
the judges we read about must have been easily pleased, or 
‘mercifully inclined towards figures that were defective about 
the knees. M. le Comte p’AsTanrirRe’s sculpture is not 
acceptable unless under the title of “Sculpture d’amateur.” 
He comes forth with a patriotic memorial with the sounding 
title Before the Altar. The pedestal is surmounted by a 
young soldier of the line, fairly modelled, and which might 
pass, but in addition the faces are adorned with four bas- 
veliefs, Jz Gaul, The Departure for Bouvines, The Rout of 
Marignan, The Centuries Look Down, which are of astonish- 
ing weakness. 

The sculptors have another aristocratic imitator. Under 
the juvenile pseudonym, ‘‘ Mademoiselle ANNE MANUELA,” 
a contributor appears who, as a duchess, has gained 
notoriety for her peccadilloes in politics, and who, we sup- 
pose, by the aid of modelling, consoles herself for her failures 
to bring about another revolution. The /eanne d’Arc of the 
duchess gained no sympathy from the jury, so there is only 
one work exhibited, a Dana, which the jurors treated with 
a: sort of courteous indulgence. : 

Bas-relief demands more than the average talent, besides 
profound knowledge ; it is, therefore, a specialty. Many of 
the masters of a past age have triumphed ‘n dealing with it, 
but nowadays sculptors who can succeed with figures in the 
round fail when they attempt to work in relief. M. AUGUSTE 
PARIs is no exception. He appears to have been 
haunted by the Departure of the Voluntaries, the high 
relief by Rupr on the Arc-de-Triomphe de Etoile, 
when he was tempted to compose Zhe Return, 1793, 
as if in rivalry to the earlier work. The sculptor has egre- 
giously failed. Asif in compensation, he is able to dis- 
play his force in completing a most important group in 
- bronze, which at first appears far less easy an undertaking 
than the relief. This group forms the principal part of the 
monument which is to be erected in Paris in honour of 
Danton. The catalogue indicates the thought which 
inspired the sculptor in these terms :—‘‘In the supreme 
crisis, a cry of DANTON was heard throughout France, 
and hurried the voluntaries from their homes and _ precipi- 
tated them on the frontiers.” Three figures have sufficed 
to enable M. Paris to express such a subject clearly and 
impressively. He shows Danron standing as if letting 
foose the tempest of patriotism, while beside him) are 
two of the voluntaries, who are eager to respond to his 
appeal. Behind and at the two sides the work is massed to 
perfection ; the lines are balanced harmoniously, and the 
whole stands out clearly. It is to be regretted, however, 
‘that the general effect is somewhat confused in front, and 
‘diminishes the decorative effect. But with these drawbacks 
the work is most creditable to M. AUGUSTE PaRrIs. 

An American sculptor, of Brooklyn, New York, who 
chad the good fortune to be instructed by M. FaLculrerg, 
M. Antonin Mercré and M. Aucustus SAInT GAUDENS, 
who was welcomed by connoisseurs when he exhibited 
‘a few years ago at the Salon his remarkable statue of 
Admiral Farragut, and the fine bronze plaquette on which 
the features of BastrEN-LEPAGE, the painter, were repre- 
sented—M. FrepEerick MacMonnies—could hardly fail in 
‘knowledge of art, and was justified when he resolved 
to establish himself in Paris. His studio is in the 
Impasse du Maine, a “no thoroughfare” wherein so 
anany able sculptors are boldly struggling amidst priva- 
‘tions out of love of art. M. MacMonnies has exhibited 
two works which are intended for his native country, 
but he will permit us to say that at present he has not an 
equal amount of success with them. His James S. T. 
Stranahan, the first Citizen of Brooklyn, needs a recon- 
sideration before it is reproduced in bronze for Prospect 
Park. His Mathan Hale, on the contrary, although the 
subject is extremely difficult—a man pinioned prior to ex- 
ecution—has a heroic cast befitting a martyr for freedom, 
and the figure is well adapted for its position near the City 
‘Hall of New York. It deserves the medal awarded by the 
jurors to M. MacMownwnlgs. 

Alsace and Lorraine seeking refuge at the foot of the Altar 
of France is an important group, which is to form a part of 
‘the memorial of Gampetra at Ville d’Avray. It is the 
rwork of M. BARTHOLDI, who probably received the com- 
tnission because he was born at Colmar. It is effective, 


‘but the characteristics of official sculpture prevail. M. 


BARTHOLDI is dexterous in expressing them, but it would 
be more desirable if he could be as successful in imparting 
artistic quality by his modelling. It is skill in modelling 
which gives interest to A /a /erre, a colossal nude figure of 
a peasant in marble by M. Atrrep Boucuer, although it 
is more of an academic study than a statue ; but the 
incontestable skill of M. Boucuer and the fine. crea- 
tions he has formerly shown justified the award to 
him of this year’s Médaille d’Honneur. Another marble 
figure, the Charmeuse, by M. Micnet Bicurne, belongs 
to the same class: an elegant manner of execution 
takes the place of original inspiration, and in a word we see a 
typical product of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, but nothing 
more. M. AnTonin Cartts has accustomed the public to 
works with more of personality and more beauty than are 
found in his Zternel Podme, which is another example of 
the school. I am compelled to include with them the 
Danseuse of M. Géromg, of the Institut and the Royal 
Academy, although -it suggests that he has more of the 
sculptor’s temperament than of the painter’s, 

The Minister of Public Instruction and Fine Arts has 
convinced himself that it was a state affair to immor- 
talise (as far as can be done by official marble) Lousson la 
bougueticre, a la téte des femmes de la Halle en 1789, and he 
has entrusted the charge of this unanticipated apotheosis to 
M. ApRIEN GAUDEZ, an artist who deserved a more 
becoming commission, for he has distinguished himself by 
his Lully Enfant and his Parmentier at Neuilly. Zouzson will 
not add anything to a reputation that is already solidly 
established, for it is only a statuette, although on far too 
large a scale. M. HercuLe has a conscientiously worked 
out Zurenne enfant, a bronze commanded by the Paris 
Municipality. 

M. SranistaAs Lami must have a grudge against the 
woman of the Premitre Faute, for he has most unmerci- 
fully suppressed her legs. M. Maruieu-MEsNIER, inspired 
by the tendency of the age, has concluded that he has a 
mission to create a genuine democratic sculpture, and has 
commenced by seeking models in the sewers. His 
L’ Evoutier, type d’ouvrier Parisien, isnot as pleasing as’ the 
Apollo. We hope the original will not make the sculptor 
suffer for this plastic libel. _ Artists who are ambitious to 
attempt work of that kind would do well to study the 
figures by M. Constantin MEvnIkR, the director of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts at Louvain, which show how suc- 
cessfully style and character can be united. 

The Zazare Carnot, by M. DELHOMME, was paid for by 
a public subscription. This bronze memorial is to be 
erected in the public place of a commune in Algeria, which 
bears the name of the “organiser of Victory.” That M. 
René Rozer is happily endowed with fancy, his Premieres 
Inspirations testify. Mdlle. MapELEINE JOUVRAY, a 
pupil of MM. Ropin and Boucuer, is making steady 
progress. Her Cogue/¢e is treated in an ample and refined 
manner. Another lady artist, Mdlle. LancELot, who has 
already given proofs of her talent, has this year deservedly 


‘obtained a medal for a fine bas-relief, Za amille, and three 


medallions. The award will be approved. 

Among the “animaliers,” M. Cain and M. GEoRGES 
GARDET are this year the foremost. The former, who is a 
veteran, is the author of a grand group in bronze, Hagle 
and Vultures disputing over the body of a Bear, As an 
example of composition it is much better arranged than the 
same artist’s heavy group which is placed at the entrance to 
the garden of the Tuileries, facing the Rue Castiglione. M. 
GaRDETis a young sculptor who is endowed withan abundance 
of power, and under the title Poussin et Caneton has ex- 
hibited a small work in marble which is charming through- 
out. He has also completed, with a reverence and feeling 
that are rare, the Slumber of the Infant Christ, a group in 
marble that was left incomplete by his brother ANTOINE- 
JosErpu, who, after carrying off the Grand Prix de Rome, 
died at the Villa Medicis, a victim to the malaria. The jury 
are to be congratulated on the bestowal of the posthumous 
honour of a first-class medal to this work. 

It would be easy to mention many other works that are 
worth notice. But where is the advantage? ‘They seem to 
have been turned out of similar moulds, and too clearly 
prove to visitors that 


L’ennui nequit un jour de l’uniformité, 
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It is, however, fortunate that sculpture, which, if judged as 
a whole, is far from denoting any progress, has a rich sub- 
division which figures in the catalogue as “Gravure en 
médailles et sur pierres fines.”.. Among the examples the 
works of three artists are to be seen, which’ afford compen- 
sation forthe numerous disappointments which arise’ from 
the demerits of the Salon of 1891. Each of these artists 
from. year to. year may be said to gain new titles to im- 
mortality. One, M. H. L. Francors, has succeeded 
marvellously in. the most neglected of all branches of art. 
His agate cameo representing Zruth Inspiring Painting is 
a masterpiece fit to be classed with ancient,work, and which 
the country should be proud to own, for it. is to enrich the 
Cabinet de France. The two other artists, M. J. C. CHAPLAIN 
and M. Oscar Rory, both of the Institut, may claim 
the merit of having given new vigour to the art of the 
medallist, for their. works will bear comparison with the 
most. celebrated. examples of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. .For my part I cannot praise their work too 
much, since I consider that they have the most exquisite 
taste, the purest style, with the fullest command of the 
mysteries: .of their art. .Their medals and plaquettes are 
chefs @’ euvre. ».M. Roty has remembered that great artists 
before him. have not disdained to,manipulate jewellery, and 
he has contributed a;bracelet which is of a delightful design, 
and might have. been. executed, by fairy fingers. ‘The lady 
for whom it was commissioned may.well.be envied. 
1) (Zo be continued.) »: 6 cite 


THE LAW: OF. BUILDING.—II.* 

HE greater part of Mr. Hupson’s book is occupied with 
the law of contracts, and expounds the legal difficul- 
ties attending such subjects as tenders and contracts gener- 
ally, contracts with public bodies, performance and payment, 
approval and certificates, extras, price and damages, vesting 
of materials, lien and forfeiture, assignment of contracts, 
guarantee and sureties, arbitration and award. These 
chapters are treated ‘uniformly. Each ‘subject is broken 
up into a great many divisions, and, ‘after a plain. state- 
ment of the law on each, there are notes and illustrations 
which meet all cases that are likely to arise in practice. 
The amount of information put before the reader is enough 
to surprise the oldest practitioner who has gone into train- 
ing for arbitrations. Mr. Hupson has’ delved in’ ancient 
and modern reports of English Courts;:and also the reports 
of American and Colonial Courts, which may be considered 
as inspired by the principles of English law. The 
analysis is thorough, and in consequence the risk of con- 
founding things is avoided. A business man who is pressed 
for time will find that he can always refer with facility to 
any subject of which the author treats. Mr. Hupson gives 
attention to all questions that are likely to affect contractors. 
It might be supposed that as he recognises: how much more 
weighted they are with responsibility than architects, ‘he has 
taken greater pains in considering their position. A builder 
cannot escape by pleading that he is no prophet and could 
not foresee contingencies., In his vocabulary there must be 
no such word as “impossible.” As was said by Mr. Justice 
BLaCKBuRN, “ Where there is a positive contract to do a 
thing, ‘not in itself unlawful, the contractor must perform it 
or pay damages for not doing it, although, in consequence 
of unforeseen’ accidents, the performance of his contract 
has become unexpectedly burdensome or even impossible.” 
The cases cited often show to what extremes ‘builders are 
pushed by their contracts, and how a literal adherence to 
the terms of a specification can be taken as a proof of blind 
confidence which involves penalties. We give one extract 
which contains advice by Mr. Hupson’ relating to “ entire 
contracts,” a subject which has caused heavy losses to many 

builders :— as 
The question necessarily arises, from the consideration of these 
entire contracts in which the builder has no claim for extra payment 
when once he has completed the‘contract, what should he do:upon 
finding either that the plans are impracticable or defective, or that 
parts of the work are omitted from the specification? If he proceeds 


to completion upon such plans, the opinion expressed by Lord Cairns 
was, ‘**That under those circumstances the appellant (the builder) 


* The Law of Building and Engineering Contracts. By Alfred A. 
Hudson, of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. ’ London: Waterluw 
& Sons, Limited, and Stevens & Haynes, 


must necessarily be in this dilemma: either the additional and varied 
work which was thus occasioned is the kind of additional and varied 
work contemplated by the contract or it is mot. If it is the kind of 
additional or varied work contemplated by the contract. he must. be: 
paid for it and will be paid for it, according to the prices regulated by 
the contract.’ If, on the, other’hand, it was additional or varied work, 
so peculiar, so unexpected and so different from what any person 
reckoned or calculated:upon that it is not within the contract at all, 
then, it appears to me, one of the two courses might have been open: 
to him ; he might have said, ‘I entirely zefuse to go on with the con- 
tract—non hec in fadera venti: I never intended to construct this work 
upon this new and unexpected footing.’ ”—(Thorn v. Mayor of London, 
1876, 1 App. Cas. 120.) As has been pointed out, the builder has no. 
remedy against the employer: for breach of warranty of the practica- 
bility or completeness of the plans or specifications, or that there are 
no omissions therefrom, He. must. therefore seek his remedy in some 
other way. In any case, he must complete the whole work to entitle 
himself to payment, and if he does not complete he is liable to 
damages for non-completion, . 

The business of the builder, therefore, before: proceeding further 
with unspecified work, after ascertaining the existence of such defect 
or omission or impracticability in the plans or specification, is to ascer- 
tain so far as he can what work may be fairly and reasonably included 
in the entire contract, and before doing that work he should apply to: 
the ‘architect or engineer! to obtain his views of what he deemed 
necessary for the completion of the contract. But in the absence of 
somé express provision that he shall. comply: with the -architect’s in- 
structions, or that the architect shall be dispute-preyenter or arbitrator 
between the parties with power to construe the contract, the builder is 
not'bound to carry out the architect’s wishes if the work directed by 
him is'sd peculiar, so unexpected or so different from what any person 
covld:have reckoned. or calculated upon, as not to be within the con- 
tract at all, In such a case, z.¢.. if the work in question, is not within 
the contract at all, the builder may say, ‘{ 1 will go on.with this, but this- 
is not the kind of extra work. contemplated by the contract, and if I 
do it I must be paid a guantum meruit for it” (per Cairns, /oc. cit. 
1876, 1 App.’ Cas. 120). ' The ‘builder, therefore, must ‘be careful not 
to do the work, assuming it is admitted not to be within the original 
contract, until he has made a special contract for it with the employer 
and.not with the architect, for the architect has only, within a general 
clause empowering him to order extras, a power to order extras con- 
templated by the contract. His order, therefore, in writing might be 
a ground of action’ against the architect (though it is submitted not, as- 
the builder has noticé by the terms of the contract of the limits .of the 
architect’s authority), but gives no remedy against the employer, unless. 
clear evidence be available that the employer has adopted the archi- 
tect’s acts or of some, new contracts by the employer to pay for the 
work done. Where the building contract contains an arbitration 
clause, the builder should either insist on immediate reference to the 
arbitrator before doing the work, or do the work without, prejudice to 
a right to have it ultimately settled by the arbitrator, whether he was 
bound to do the work under his contract or not. 


The first appendix consists of various precedents, and 
includes invitations to tender, forms of tenders, forms of 
building contracts adopted by the War Department, condi- 
tions of contract adopted by railway companies, the London 
County Council, the Builders’ Association ; forms of bonds, 
guarantées, assignments, agreements between employers 
and architects and engineers (including Lord GRIMTHORPE’S 
form), certificates, orders of reference, &c. Mr. Hupson 
is not satisfied with supplying numerous forms ; wherever 
necessary he introduces comments or notes which explain 
passages or expressions, and show the relation between 
them and what has been said in other parts of the volume. 
For example, it is stated in the schedule of the Institute of 
Architects that no authoritative decision in the courts of law 
has been given in respect to the ownership of drawings and 
specifications. The schedule is valueless, both in-and out 
of courts; but Mr’ Hupson, no doubt for the benefit of 
pupils, condescends to point to several cases in England and 
Canada in which the judges decided against the architect’s 
claim to-plans unless there is an agreement establishing his 
property in them. In the elaborate form of contract which 
he has prepared, several important clauses are introduced. 
One of them is the following :— lw oo 30 


The architect shall not have power under. any clause of this con- 
tract, or at all, to dispense with the condition as to written orders for 


‘deviations or éxtras, or to dispense with time orders, or to release the 


contractor from penalties due to the employer, or to warrant the 
accuracy of the quantities, and the certificate of the architect shall not 
be a'condition precedent to the employer’s deduction or recovery of 
penalties due by the contractor to the employer. 


This would, no doubt, limit the powers of architects, but 
many among them are not proud of the almost indefinite 
authority which is thrust upon them, and which so often 
causes dissatisfaction to all parties. 

The second appendix contains reports of nineteen 
hitherto “ unreported cases,” which by themselves are almost 
sufficient to illustrate a treatise on the law of building 
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more competent to deal with questions of that kind. 


‘building surveyor at plaintiff’s expense according to custom. 


In the third case a quantity surveyor was held responsible to 
‘a successful tenderer for damages arising from an inaccurate 
The fourth is the 
important case, Erpy 7. M‘Gowan, in which it was held 
that the custom by which an architect retained his plans 
even if proved would be unreasonable, and that a building 


statement of quantities and materials. 


owner need not pay for plans unless he had received them. 


In the case much weight was attached to Mr. SMIRKE’S 


evidence, who declared there was no custom or usage as 
plaintiff claimed. The next case decides liability for 
reduced quantities taken out from plans that were treated 
as abortive by the building owner, for while the architect 


professed that the building he designed could be built for 


less than 13,0007, the lowest tender was 18,ooo/., and 
accordingly emendations were made. The question was 
resolved into one of authority, and the surveyors gained. 
Another Irish case is a precedent that, after quantities are 
taken out by order of an architect and the building is not 
proceeded with, the building owner is responsible, although 
he was unaware of the employment of a surveyor. But in 
a similar case tried by the late Justice Quain, where the 
claim was for 2} per cent. on the lowest tender, his lordship 
assessed damages at 14 per cent. In a case where the 


London School Board claimed about 1334. from a firm of 


surveyors for loss arising through negligence, it was held 
“that the defendants having employed a competent skilled 
clerk who had carried out hundreds of intricate calculations, 
sere not liable for negligence in respect of these two clerical 
errors.” 
contractors for breaches of contract and other charges gains 
interest from the remarkable summing up of Mr. Justice 
Day. As the character of the schools is still under discus- 
sion one passage is worth reprinting. His lordship said :— 

I must say that, having regard to the way in which the business in 
the architect’s office was transacted in the years 1884 and 1885, I think 
Messrs. Wall (the defendants) have not taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunities which were to my mind so very improperly opened to them by 
the authorities of the School Board. It is really scarcely conceivable 
that a public body should have conducted its business in the exceed- 
ingly lax manner in which their business seems to have been conducted 
by the School Board in 1884. You had the architect, who actually 
told you that from the time when he prepared these plans he never 
went to the school ; and he does not limit it to that date at all, but he 
told you that he never went to this school at all until it was completed— 
never went near the place; and that when he went there, he did not 
go for the purpose of seeing whether the building had been properly 
built, and seeing whether the contract had been properly carried out, 
but that he simply went there for purposes connected with his own 
education. He went to the schools simply for the purpose of studying 
the planning of future schools ; he did not go about the schools at all, 
but he went there merely for the purpose of seeing whether he could 
improve upon the arrangements in reference to the schools that he 
might put upafterwards. He never went near the place in his capacity 
of architect at all, but he merely went there for the purpose of study- 
ing the art of designing future schools; he formed no opinion of 
anything. 

The jury found for the Board, but expressed their strong 
condemnation of the state of things in the architect’s de- 
partment. 

The case that follows in the volume has gained notoriety, 
for it also arose through want of system in practice. A 
surveyor took out quantities from the plans for a church. 
Afterwards the architect altered the plans, but allowed 
the quantities to go forth unchanged. The builders lost by 
the contract, and brought an action against the surveyor. 
Mr. Justice STEPHEN, who tried the case without a 
jury, nonsuited the plaintiffs on the ground that the liability 
of the surveyor was not proved. The judge, in addressing 
builders in general, said, “If you like to leave the thing 
(ze. the quantities) at large, why then you take your chance, 
and you take your remedy, whatever it may be, from the 
building owner, or from the architect, or from the building 
owner through the architect ; but if you wish to be safe in 
the matter, and wish to have it clear that these quantities 
and no others are to be worked upon, then your remedy is 
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In the first (an Irish case) a building owner sued an archi- 
tect for negligence of superintendence, through which a 
house costing over 3,000/. was not built in accordance with 
the contract, and a verdict was given for the plaintiff. The 
judge in this case was not, we believe, the late Lord Firz- 
GERALD, as is stated, but Mr. Baron FirzGERALD, who was 
Puc 
second case establishes the right of an architect to employ a 


Another of the Board’s cases against a firm of 
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to put them into the contract, and in that way you will be 
saved all trouble.” There was an appeal, but the judgment 
of the Court below was not disturbed. According to Lord 
Justice Bowen, a quantity surveyor does not pledge himself 
or even make a representation that he has taken care. All 
he does is to represent that what he gives are his quantities, 
which he believes to be accurate. In another case, in 
which the builder brought the action against the employer 
and his architects, the latter having supplied and received 
pay for the quantities which contained errors, it was held 
by Mr. Justice DENMAN (1) that there was no warranty by 
employer or architects of the accuracy of the quantities ; 
(2) that no action lay for negligence in taking out quan- 
tities ; and (3) that the quantities were not made the basis 
of the contract. The last of the nineteen ‘ unreported 
cases” is a warning to quantity surveyors, for it shows the 
risk of allowing delay in the payment of fees. A doctor 
resolved to build a house, the quantities were taken out, anda 
tender was accepted in which the surveyor’s charges were 
included. The work went on, but before it was completed 

the builder became a bankrupt. Another builder was found. 

The surveyor claimed his unpaid fees from the doctor, 

but the Court held there was no contract with him, 

and as the architect did not include the amount 

in the certificates the plaintiff was nonsuited, From 

the abstract of the appendices it will be seen that all 

parts of Mr. Hupson’s treatise contain valuable informa- 

tion, much of which is not to be found in similar works. 

Architects and contractors will find it to be a trustworthy 

guide in legal matters, and it has, too, the great advantage 

of appealing to them by terms with which they are familiar. 

Technical language is to those who use it the simplest of 

all, and it is not too much to say that Mr. Hupson’s pages 

are presented in a way which makes them easy reading to all 

who are concerned in building and engineering contracts. 

For them the cases may be considered as having almost 

a personal interest, for who can say it will not be his fate 

to appear as a party or as a witness in similar actions to 

those reported? The book is of so much importance that 

it should be considered as indispensable in the offices of 
architects, engineers and contractors. 


INCORPORATED CHURCH BUILDING 
SOCIETY. 


HE annual general court of this society was held on the 
21st inst. at the Church House, Dean’s Yard, West- 
minster, under the presidency of the Bishop of St. Albans. 
The report stated that since the formation of the institution in 
1818 there had been 9,558 applications for aid; 7,886 grants 
had been made towards the erection of 2,114 additional 
churches and chapels, and for building, enlarging or otherwise 
improving the accommodation of 5,772 existing churches and 
chapels. By these means upwards of one million and three-quarters 
additional seats were proposed to be obtained, of which about 
three-fourths were to be set apart for the free use of parishioners. 
The sum voted by the society towards these works had been 
955,3332, or, excluding grants cancelled—112,671/.—842,662/. 
The estimated amount of further expenditure on the part of the 
public was 13,033,131/. 


SCOTTISH CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


PAPER on “ Scottish Church Architecture, as exemplified 

in Scottish Buildings,” was read by Mr. W. S. Bruce at 

the meeting of the Ecclesiological Society in Aberdeen on the 
19th inst. It was pointed out that practically there were no 
remains of Celtic buildings, because these had been constructed 
of wood. The earliest remains were those of the eleventh 
century, and in this connection Scotch builders were always 
behind their English neighbours by half a century. About 
1066 the Norman period sprang into existence, and as an 
example of this style of building he cited the church of Kirkhitl. 
Early English or Gothic followed, which was represented’ by 
Glasgow and St. Andrew’s Churches. Then came the later 
Gothic or Decorated, of which Oldmachar Cathedral was a 
specimen, and’ following that there came the Flambeyant 
period. After this church architecture deteriorated, and at the 
end of last century it had reached its lowest point, and there 
arose over the country those barnlike structures which now, 
however, he was glad to see were giving place to buildings 
which were worthy temples for the service of the Creater. A 
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short discussion followed upon the paper, in the course of 
which the Chairman expressed his regret that there was no 
such thing as a chronological chart of the architecture of the 
country, and suggested that this was a subject to which the 
society might fitly give its attention. The effect of climate on 
buildings was alluded to, as was also the utility of building 
churches east and west so as to secure the heat of the sun’s 
rays from the south, and to prevent inconvenience arising from 
this source to both minister and people when the church is laid 
down north and south. Reference was also made to the 
suggestion that has recently been made as to converting 
Greyfriars Church into two examining rooms in connection 
with Marischal College. This suggestion did not seem to be 
favourable to the meeting, but it was considered that the time 
had not come for the society to take up consideration of the 
matter. Mr. Bruce was thanked for his paper. The meeting 
then sat in private. 


TESSERA. 


The Westminster Frescoes. 


ERHAPS the great secret of the failure of the Westminster 
Palace paintings in an over-elaboration of means. With 
all the most durable frescoes of Italy, the means of production 
were of the simplest. Fortunately the painters of the time at 
which they were executed did not know too much. With every 
complexity, every additional materia], the danger is increased, 
the chances of permanency lessened. There have been far too 
much money, time, labour and talk spent upon these works of 
ours. Even if we accept the present material as the best that 
could have been devised or thought of, the whole process of 
decorative painting is for the most part so thoroughly mis- 
understood, that their failure as works of art in relation to 
place and purpose is equally signal. A few vigorous, 
unobtrusive strokes from the hand of a master (if such could be 
found) with a proper sense of fitness and propriety, struck out 
of the power within him rather than indebted for their expression 
to the means without, would have been worth all the 
agglomerations of pigment and misdirected elaborations which, 
as a rule, rather disfigure than ornament the walls upon which 
they are laid. As an example of how much may be conveyed 
by the simplest means, we may instance the floor of the 
cathedral at Siena, which is laid in two or three colours of 
marble. This material has been found sufficient to express 
some of the noblest scenes and circumstances of Scripture, with 
a force, vivacity and grandeur no trace of which is discernible 
in the overworked studies at Westminster. If these had only 
been done, as we suggest, in @ simpler manner, and made their 
appeal from the force of the idea conveyed, rather by a few 
grand lines than an infinitesimal number of pencil-touches and 
a realism which is alike inartistic and offensive, in case they 
had exhibited symptoms of decay, we might have afforded to 
lose some of their technical qualities without the destruction of 
everything that was valuable in them; and even if they had 
gone altogether, we might have found an available power, if not 
able fully to supply their place, at least capable of giving us 
something from the same point of view. As it is, our failures 
remain to us a monument of our weakness and inability to 
meet what ought, in a nation possessed of our wealth and 
means of culture, to be a common and not at all an extra- 
ordinary occasion. 


The Basilican Type of Churches, 


From the age of Constantine, the fundamental type and 
ground-plan of the Christian Church, from which it has never 
deviated through all subsequent periods of architectural de- 
velopment, were determined by the internal arrangement of the 
Roman Basilica. The Basilice were large halls, answering the 
double purpose of an emporium or exchange and a court of 
justice, which appear to have been commonly erected in the 
cities of the West (remains of them are found in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii), and were often placed in the Forum. Their 
usual shape was an oblong of length considerably exceeding 
the breadth, The main entrance from the street was at one 
end, and down each side of the length of the building were 
rows of columns, separating the side aisles, which were roofed 
over from the central space, that was Ayfethrai, or open to the 
sky. This centre was thronged with buyers, while the sellers 
exposed their wares under shelter within the columns. The 
further end opposite the entrance, raised above the general 
level and approached by a flight of steps, terminated in an 
apsis, or semicircular niche, vaulted over with a half cupola, 
within which was the tribunal of the magistrate. From an 
elevation of this construction he could easily be seen and 
heard from all parts of the edifice. Underneath was a sub- 
_terranean chamber for the detention of the parties that were to 
be brought up for examination. Above the lateral colonnades 
galleries were sometimes erected, the columns being carried 


up from below to the roof, and between the columns, in front of 
the gallery, ran a balustrade, over which persons could look 

down on the busy scene beneath, or, drawing near to the 
further end, observe what was going on in court ; while mer-- 
chants and others could withdraw to this upper part for more- 
retired conference. Such in its general plan was the Roman 

Basilica, modified occasionally in its details—as, for instance, , 
where an apsis was placed at eachend. Inthe reign of Con- 

stantine and afterwards buildings of this sort,.no longer perhaps~ 
—in consequence of the change of government and manners—- 
required for their original purpose, appear to have been 
assigned to the Christians as churches ; and the style of con- 

struction being once fixed was perpetuated when new edifices~ 
were raised. The nature of the adaptation is well marked byv 
Kinkel. In the terminating apsis, elevated above the level of* 
the rest of the building, the bishop’s throne took the place of * 
the magistrate’s chair, and around him, where the judicial: 
assessors once sat, were ranged the presbyters, the altar 
occupying the centre between them. On the steps where the- 
lictors had kept order the deacons were now busy, and the 

bones of martyrs were religiously preserved in the crypt, where 

in their lifetime the martyrs themselves had awaited the sen-- 
tence of blood. In the central nave, now covered in and: 
lighted from the windows of the walls, in the side aisles and: 
in the galleries, were dispersed the various members of the 

congregation, separated from the clergy, as the buyers and! 
sellers of a former time from the seat of magistracy, by an 

interposed barrier of lattice-work. .This was the embryo and 

nascent type of Christian architecture. The feature should be- 
noticed by which, from its origin, it was distinguished from the 

Greek and Roman temple. The columns were transferred 

from the exterior to the interior of the building ; the enclosing. 
wall was turned, as it were, inwards; and the peristyle of the 

heathen sanctuary became the aisle of the Christian church.. 
Upon this fundamental plan, altogether of heathen origin, 
Christian ideas gradually exerted a modifying influence. At 

the point where the choir or raised platform for the clergy 
meets the nave, projections began to shoot out on each side,. 
which expanded at length into a regular transept, and imparted» 
to the edifice the form of a cross. This addition, with the sub- 

stitution of round arches springing from coiumn to column, in- 
place of the horizontal architrave which at first rested on then, 

completed the development of the early Roman Basilica, In 

Constantinople, where a more Oriental taste prevailed, a new 

architectural element was introduced. The intersection of the- 
transept with the nave and choir was surmounted by a cupola. 

This form, of which a model has been furnished by the Pan- 

theon at Rome, became, with its various modifications and: 
accompaniments, the distinctive feature of the Byzantine style,, 
which reached its highest point of development in the church. 

of Sta Sophia erected by Justinian at Constantinople in the- 
sixth century. Superior technical skill, a tradition of better: 
times, was required for the perfection of this style, but in general 

the higher qualities of art were replaced by richness of material 
and elaborateness of workmanship. Variegated marbles, inlaid 

work, gold and silver, precious stones, were lavished with un- 

sparing hand on the interior of the churches. A certain com- 
pact centralisation, connecting an expanded system of 
members in graduated subordination with the crowning dome,,, 
presents a strong contrast in this style to the longitudinal 
plainness and simplicity of the Roman Basilica. 


The Early Water Supply of London. 


“In the time of the Conqueror,” says Stow, “this City of 
London was watered (besides the famous river of Thames on. 
the south part) with the River of Wells, as it was then called, 
on the west, with a water called Wallbrook running through the 
midst of the City, severing the heart thereof.” Then they had 
Holy Well, Clement’s Well and Clerke’s Well, besides the 
“ Horse poole” in Smithfield “sometime a great water,” and» 
another near the parish church of St. Giles’s without Cripple- 
gate. Langbourne Water was a “great stream” breaking out 
of the ground in Fenchurch Street, and running down Lom-- 
bard Street to the Thames. There were also private wells,.. 
“and after this manner was the City then served with sweet and 
fresh water.” But in process of time “the number of citizens- 
being mightily increased, they were forced to seek sweet water 
abroad,” and having turned their eyes to the remote district of: 
Tyburn, one Gilbert Sanford, at the personal request of King. 
Henry III., granted permission to the citizens to take water 
from thence in leaden pipes for the supply of “the great« 
conduit in West Cheap builded in the year 1285.” In 1438 the- 
Corporation under the same pressure went to Highbury ; next 
year to the Abbot of Westminster’s springs at Paddington, and: 
even to Hackney and Islington. In the next century, about 
1568, having exhausted all the supplies within theis reach, they 
raised water by machinery from the Thames to a conduit on. 
Dowgate Hill. We recommend to the consideration of the- 
Lord Mayor and Corporation of London the way in which their 
predecessors attended to the supply of water tothe City. “ On: 
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September 18, 1562, the Lord Mayor (Harper), aldermen and 
many worshipful persons, and divers of the masters and wardens 
of the twelve companies, rid to the conduit heads for to see 
them after the old custom, and afore dinner they hunted the 
hare and killed her, and thence to dinner at the head of the 
conduit. And after dinner they went to hunting the fox ; there 
was a great cry for a mile, and at length the hounds killed him 
at the end of St. Giles’s. Great hallowing at his death and 
blowing of hornes, and thence the Lord Mayor with all his com- 
pany rode through London to his place in Lombard Street.” 
In 1582 Peter Morrice, a Dutchman, raised water by a wheel 
from the Thames at London Bridge and conveyed it by small 
pipes to the houses—the greatest improvement in the distribu- 
tion of water that had yet been made. In the beginning of the 
seventeenth century the City of London formed the really 
creditable project of bringing water to London from the Chad- 
well and Amwell springs, twenty-one miles off in Hertfordshire. 
Their conceptions had, however, exceeded their energy, and the 
scheme would have failed, at all events for a time, but for the 
accidental union in one man of three conditions which com- 
mand success. Sir Hugh Myddelton, a citizen of London and 
a goldsmith (a trade in those days almost invariably connected 
with money dealing and financial operations), had been engaged 
in extensive mining transactions in Wales. In these occupa- 
tions he had realised an immense fortune, and had acquired an 
unusual amount of practical engineering knowledge, to which 
qualifications he added the rarer one of invincible resolution. 
Wealth, skill and determination form in combination a power 
which accomplishes apparent impossibilities. He offered 
singly to bear the burden which was too heavy for the City of 
London, and successfully achieved what he had so boldly 
undertaken. On September 29, 1613, the New River flowed 
into the town. At first it appeared that the Corporation had 
made a good bargain. For thirty years the dividends were not 
more than 5/. per share; Sir Hugh, who had embarked his 
whole fortune in the scheme, sold his shares and died, compara- 
tively speaking, a poor man. King Charles inherited from 
King James half the stock of the company, and sold it for 5007. 
a year. But the practical monopoly of supplying a growing 
city with one of the primary necessities of life must sooner or 
later be profitable, and the dividends have gradually risen from 
52. to 6172. per share. Such are the results to an individual of 
undertaking a speculation offering a prospective rather than an 
‘immediate profit, and to a city of sacrificing the future to the 
present, and permitting the privilege of supplying its inhabitants 
with water to pass into the hands of a trading company. 


Strawberry Hill. 


Horace Walpole will probably be for ages remembered 
as the creator of a new style of Domestic architecture, which 
may be said to have recastellated the three kingdoms. Great 
discoveries are sometimes made from small circumstances, and 
the repairs of a little citizen’s box at the corner of two high 
roads revealed to Walpole the great secret of the combined 
beauty, convenience and grandeur which a revival of our old 
English architecture was capable of producing. He honestly 
confesses that when he began to Gothicise Strawberry Hill he 
knew little about the principles of the style he adopted ; all his 
earlier, and some of his latest, details were poor, erroneous and 
inconsistent, and the whole, even after the author had finished 
it to his own mind, has been censured as a heap of littlenesses 
and incongruities. The description is just, but the censure is 
not so. Walpole was no architect, nor was he designing a 
castle nor even a house; he had set about repairing a small 
cottage, the mean proportions and odd irregularities of which 
might, as it seemed to his prophetic eye, be best reconciled to 
comfort and beauty by an adaptation of the old English style. 
The delightful work grew on his hands, the toy-villa gradually 
assumed the mingled features of a cloister and a castle, and, of 
course, there ensued great incongruities between the works of 
his original ignorance and those of his tardy and never very 
perfect knowledge. But he made for himself a very enjoyable 
and interesting villa, and created for his country a noble and 
characteristic style. We say created rather than revived, 
because, though his more learned imitators have professionally 
studied and really revived the antique models, he who led the 
fashion and gave the impulse of applying the obsolete and 
despised forms of ancient architecture to the elegancies and 
conveniences of modern life is undoubtedly entitled to be 
honoured as an inventor, and as to all the blunders and 
anomalies which he committed or permitted, it is but just to 
say that it was his skill that was at fault rather than his taste. 
His little treatise, too, on modern “ Landscape Gardening,” may 
be almost called a public service. Though it does not pretend 
to make any discovery nor affect to advance any new principles 
beyond the original inspiration of Kent, it is a very elegant 
history and happy elucidation of that charming art, the growth 
and cultivation of which has, we are satisfied, had a great and 
beneficial influence on the habits of the gentlemen and, above 
all, of the ladies of England. It has permitted nature, formerly 


excluded by brick walls and iron gates, to come up to the very 
doors and windows of our country houses, and has in return, as 
it were, invited the steps of the lord to the farm and of the lady 
to the village, to the reciprocal and incalculable advantage of 
both the gentry and the people. 


The Palace of Nonsuch, near Cheam. 


This stately edifice, of which not a vestige now remains 
above ground, though the foundations may with some difficulty 
be made out, was built, according to Hentzner, a German 
traveller in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, “with an excess of 
magnificence and elegance even to ostentation; one would 
imagine everything that architecture can perform to have been 
employed in this one work. It may well obtain and justify its 
name of Nonsuch, being without a rival. The palace itself is 
so encompassed with parks full of deer, delicious gardens, 
groves ornamented with trelliswork, cabinets of verdure and 
walks so embowered by trees that it seems to be a place 
pitched on by Pleasure herself to dwell in along with Health.” 
Situated in the midst of two parks, one bearing its own name, 
the other called Worcester Park, it commanded, in the words 
of another writer, ‘from its lofty turret extensive views of the 
adjoining country. It was built round two courts, an outer and 
an inner one both very spacious; the entrance to each was by 
a square gatehouse highly ornamented, embattled, and having 
turrets at the four corners.” These gatehouses were of stone, 
as were the lower storeys of the palace itself, but the upper one 
was of wood, “richly adorned and set forth and garnished, 
with a variety of statues, pictures and other antic forms of 
excellent art and workmanship and of no small cost,” all which 
ornaments it would seem were of rye dough, and in modern 
language would probably be called dasso-relievos. From the 
eastern and western angles of the inner court rose two slender 
turrets five storeys high, with lanterns on the top, which were 
leaded and surrounded with wooden balustrades. These towers 
of observation, from which the two parks attached to the palace 
and a wide extent of champaign beyond might be surveyed as 
in a map, were celebrated as the peculiar boast of Nonsuch. 
The palace was subsequently granted to the Earl of Arundel, 
by whom it was completed and returned to Queen Elizabeth, 
who frequently resided there. Indeed, it was at Nonsuch that 
Essex suffered that loss of her favour which ultimately cost him, 
his head, by his arrival from Ireland “full of dirt and mire,” 
when he burst in upon her in her bedchamber, “‘ newly up, the 
hair about her face.” Nonsuch ultimately passed, as an 
appanage of the barony, to the notorious Barbara, Duchess of" 
Cleveland, by whom it was pulled down. 


Plants for Ornamentists. 


The scientific botanist recommends his pupil to provide- 
himself with a pocket-lens of about 3-inch focus and a few 
quires of paper, the former to assist him in examining and the 
latter in drying the fresh specimens he may collect. The 
architect, however, requires a greater knowledge of living plants 
than of dead ones; leaves and flowers, after they have been 
flattened, are of little use, as the undulations and the beauty of © 
the forms are lost. Lindley says :—‘‘ The apparently flat sur- 
faces of leaves and petals are only segments of large circles. 
This is a necessary consequence of the primitive spheroidal 
form of vegetable tissue, which, in whatever way it may develop - 
itself, must always be bounded externally by the curved sides 
of the parenchyma.” The form of the leaf, the disposition and 
projection of the veins, the position of the leaves upon the stem, 
the form and character of the stem, the flowers and the fruit are 
all of moment and require to be carefully studied. It is also - 
important that the name of each plant selected, for a capital, 
for instance, should be given; that of the order will not suffice, 
because the leaves vary in form, and, although the leaves of 
one plant may be well adapted, those of another belonging to 
the same order may be entirely unsuited to the purpose. The 
plants collected should be kept in a tin case until they have 
been accurately copied whilst they are fresh, as the forms of 
their several parts disappear when they are dried. The prin- 
ciples to be followed in imitating nature are those which she 
herself adopts in the organisation or arrangement of her works 5. 
no abortions, imperfections or peculiarities ought to be copied,. 
but the architect’s object should be “to make things not as. 
nature makes them, but as she would make them.” Perfect 
foliage, flowers and vegetable forms copied in decoration must 
be distributed and applied in strict accordance with nature’s. 
rules. For example, if we have a square panel or space and 
desire to decorate it with the leaves and fruit of the oak, to 
take a branch from the tree and lay it upon the panel would 
produce an exact imitation of nature, but would show no design 
nor geometrical distribution; if, however, the branch be 
geometrically disposed, z.c. the leaves placed upon the diagonal 
and the fruit upon the diametric lines, the leaves and fruit 
would be fer se exact imitations, as they sometimes should be, 
although the design or arrangement of them in the panel would 
be conventional. 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Tue Edinburgh Town Council have thrown over some 
of their objections to the Bill of the North British Railway 
Company, and now offer if the company will carry out the 
extension and reconstruction of the Waverley Station to the 
east of the Waverley Bridge (with the exception of the 
Waverley Market part), not to oppose the preamble. The 
company will then be able to acquire sufficient ground 
through the West Gardens to allow of the formation of 
four lines of rails, the additional ground for that purpose 
being taken in equal portions on the north and south sides 
of the company’s present ground there, and not being 
more than is required to increase the rail space between the 
fences to a total width of 54 feet where it is at present less 
than that width. This concession is offered on the condi- 
tion that the company shall not take possession of such 
additional ground until the extension and reconstruction of 
the station have been so far completed as to admit of the 
use of the additional rails in connection with the recon- 
structed station; that no further encroachment on the 
Gardens shall be made, except a small strip at the Mound 
in the East Gardens ; that no turn-table shall be put in or 
adjacent to the Gardens ; that the company shall pay com- 
pensation to the Corporation as may be arranged for what 
is taken, and that the ground taken shall be used as for 
running lines only. It is quite evident from the offer that 
the position of the Corporation is not secure, and the 
company must recognise the condition of affairs. The 
Waverley Station is a disgrace not only to the city but to 
the company, and the whole imbroglio is derived from the 
eagerness of the hotel-keepers (some of them being on the 
Council) to secure possession of strangers, and on that 
account the railway station was allowed to be erected in an 
unsuitable position because it was close to the hotels. 
Edinburgh was, in fact, treated as if it were only a big 
caravansary, and it is now too late to have any other 
interest respected. 


A SHORT time ago it was decided that a statue of 
Batzac was to be erected in Paris. The commission for 
the work was given to the late M. Cuapu. ‘The site might 
be considered as determined. The garden of the Palais 
Royal was considered suitable, but as the sculptor desired 
to have his work protected from the weather, it was agreed 
to place the statue in the glazed gallery. Unfortunately, 
M. Cuapu did not live to complete his work, and all efforts 
to find the clay model on which he was engaged have been 
fruitless. It will be necessary to make new arrangements, 
There is now a belief among the members of the Société 
des Gens de Lettres, who are the promoters, that the statue 
should not be confined in a gallery, but placed in the open 
air. M. Zoua, who is the new chairman of the society, is 
seeking after a site with his characteristic energy. He con- 
siders that a statue of BaLzac should be placed near the 
Opera House or in front of the Theatre Francais, and if 
either of those positions is not to be obtained then one 
should be found in the Avenue des Champs Elysées. 
M. Zoa intends to appeal to the ministers and municipal 
authorities on the subject, and it may be assumed that he 
will not fail from want of exertion. In a city where so 
many celebrities are recalled by statues, it is not right that 
the great author of the “‘Comédie humaine” should be 
unrepresented in that way ; but as long as his books are 
read Bauzac cannot be forgotten. 


THERE is no city in Great Britain in which sculpture 
ought to be more truly appreciated than in Cork, for the 
splendid collection, of casts which Canova prepared for 
GzorGE IV. was presented to the citizens by the King. The 
noble draughtsmanship of MaciisrE was due to those 
examples. But sculpture, like other things in Ireland, is 
affected by politics. Long ago, when there were loyal 
citizens in Cork, they subscribed for a statue of Pirr, who 
was a true friend to Ireland. The statue stood in the 
Atheszeum, but when a' change in the ownership of that 
institution took place the statue, because it represented 
Pitt, was relegated to a lumber-yard, where it has been 
neglected along with the dédris of “ the beautiful city.” Cork 
has lately obtained a gallery which is worthy of receiving 


not found for the /7¢4. On Monday, however, it was 
decided to atone for the wrong, and the statue is to be 
transferred to the gallery, where it will at last have suitable 
surroundings and good companions. 


Frew people who have once visited Whitstable, on the 
Kentish coast, care to renew acquaintance with that dreariest 
of all seaside villages. The marshes about Chatham might 
be considered as picturesque, and consequently a view of 
the place is never to be seen in an English exhibition. 
French artists have of late sought after ugliness with so 
much zeal, it is not surprising that Whitstable should find 
favour in their eyes. M. Lauaye, the Director of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts at Nimes, has made a long journey in 
order that he might revel in the monotony of Whitstable. 
He has“painted two views, MJarée basse a Witstable and 
La plage le matin a Witstable, which have secured many 
admirers. ‘They correspond, no doubt, with the depressed 
spirits of modern amateurs. Nobody in England will be 
annoyed at the invasion. If M. LaHaye and his com- 
patriots could carry off Whitstable instead of representa- 
tions of it, there would be gladness in England, but mixed 
with commiseration for the new possessors. 


Ir denotes a right spirit when the German Official 
Gazette is found warning all citizens that four pictures 
whicn have been stolen from the French may be offered 
for sale in Germany, and that any person who has informa- 
tion on the subject is bound to impart it to the police. 
This shows that the Germans do not wish it to be con- 
sidered that they are still annoyed about the conduct of 
the French artists in withholding support from the Berlin 
Exhibition. ‘The pictures in question were stolen from the 
Musée de Rennes. They are:—Zhe Repose in Egypt, by 
A. Carracci ; 4 Bacchanal, attributed to PRIMATICCIO ; 
The Toilet, by MiEris; and an J/nterior, by TENIERS the 
younger. It is to be hoped there will be as many impedi- 
ments to the sale of them in other countries as in Germany. 


Tur subject of the next competition in scientific 
masonry, at the Institute of Architects, is the construction 
of a vaulted ceiling similar in plan and principle to that in 
the chapter-house of Westminster ; but it differs from it in 
one important respect, as the vaults are to be without ribs. 
In order to keep the groin lines straight on plan, as required 
by the conditions, vaulting similar to that of the entrances 
to the courtyard of the Foreign Office will have to be used. 
Mr. Harvey proposes to explain the construction of these 
vaults on June 11, at eight o’clock P.mM., in the Guilds — 
Institute, South Kensington, and intending competitors are 
invited to attend the lesson. 


THE Municipal Council of Paris cannot be charged with 
want of liberality. A new instance of the desire to have 
Paris recognised as the capital of civilisation is seen in the 
grant of the building in the Champs Elysées, known as the 
Pavillon of the City, from November 15 to December 15 of 
this year to the Art Club of Rotterdam, in order that an 
exhibition of works by Dutch artists may be held. The 
arrangement will not be approved by the picture-dealers in 
Paris who have galleries for similar exhibitions, but in such 
cases a very liberal commission has to be paid by artists 
whose pictures are sold. The Dutch are economists, and 
they are wise in trying to save expense, for if a picture is 
not satisfactory the most loquacious dealer will not be able 
to pass it off. Yet, somehow, the talker is often better paid 
than the painter. : 


LIKE all other things in the world, the tricolour flags, 
which are so familiar to the eyes of people in Paris—for 
they are hung from most official establishments—have their 
price, which is determined by competition. The large flags 
which embellish the different mairies are worth 13 francs 
40 centimes apiece ; the quarters of the officers of Sapeurs 
Pompiers have flags that cost 7 francs 85 centimes each ; 
while the flags that wave from the barracks of the Sapeurs 
are valued at 4 francs 75 centimes. A flag for a gen- 
darmerie cost 5 francs 75 centimes. ‘The colours are effec- 
tive, aad it must be allowed that the adornment is provided 


the famous casts, and it is a wonder that in it a place was | ata cheap rate by the authorities. 
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RAILING TO PULPIT STAIR. 
The late J. D. SEDDING, Architect 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 


WOS, 365, 366—HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, SLOANE SQUARE, 
LONDON, (THE LATE J. D. SEDDING.) 


SCHOOL HOUSE, REDRUTH. 


HE building is being erected for Mr. T. CoLiins, who 

has been for many years associated with science and 

art teaching in the mining district of Cornwall. The walls 

are being erected of local granite, with granite dressings on 

the ground-floor, and light red terra-cotta for the upper 

floors, supplied by Messrs. Doutton & Co. The roofs are 

of Cornish slates. The contractor is Mr. S. Hrap, and the 
architect Mr. James Hicks, of Redruth. 


RESIDENTIAL SHOPS: ALCESTER ROAD, KING’S HEATH. 


HIS block of shops is now being erected for Mr. JoHN 
Co.uins by Mr. Joun Bowen, contractor, of Balsall 
Heath, Birmingham. The front elevations are faced with 
best-pressed red bricks, and the whole of the ornamental 
work is executed in buff terra-cotta supplied by Messrs. 
Gipegs & CANNING, of Tamworth. The roofs are covered 
with Broseley brindled tiles. The architects are Messrs. 
Essex & Nico, of Birmingham. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


HE fourteenth ordinary meeting of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was held on Monday evening, Mr. MacVicar 

Anderson, vice-president, in the chair. 

The deaths were announced of Mr. Harry. Oliver, Mr. 
Alexander Peebles, Mr. Thomas Verity and Mr. Henry Curzon. 

The CHAIRMAN said that fortunately they had seldom had 
to record so many losses. He was sure that they had all heard 
with great regret of the death of these gentlemen. 

Mr. W. H. BREWER read a paper on 


Some Churches in the Neighbourhood of Cleves 


Mr. Brewer said that no district in Germany had received 
less attention at the bands of the English archzologist and 
architect than the old duchies of Cleves-Berg, which were 
formerly two independent German States The direct ap- 
proach to Cleves would be by way of Flushing, and thence on 
direct by train; but he had followed a different route. It was 
exactly twenty years ago that he had read a paper before 
the- Institute on the condition of architecture in Germany, in 
which he had expressed the belief that German architecture 
had a great future before it. The drawings he had then shown 
showed signs of it, and the late Mr. Street and others had 
shared in his opinion. Facts, however, had not, he was bound 
to acknowledge, justified his belief, for recent works in Cologne, 
and even at the cathedral, were no better, and showed little or 
no advance. While architects in England had made great 
strides, especially in the adaptation of Gothic and Renaissance 
detail, the new street architecture of Cologne seemed to be 
devoid of any interest, and about on a level with that of Bays- 
water thirty years ago. Hundreds of fine Medizval Gothic 
and Renaissance houses which had offered excellent sugges- 
tions for modern work had been swept away to make room for 
dull and commonplace buildings, the sorriest specimens of 
jerry building. The one exception he noticed was a new 
gallery and staircase at the Hétel Dische. The old walls of 
Cologne, so interesting to the antiquarian, had also been swept 
away, though two old gateways had been spared. 

Mr. Brewer said that the first place he wished to visit was 
the old abbey of Altenberg, but it appeared to be better known 
in England than in Cologne. After numerous inquiries he 
found it was sixteen miles distant, and after driving eight or 
nine miles through a wild and picturesque region, a part of the 
road at one spot being no other than the river bed, he 
approached a range of mountains. A more beautiful neigh- 
bourhood it would be difficult to conceive. On arriving at the 
top of a great hill, and looking down, the abbey church of 
Altenberg was seen through an opening in the trees 200 feet 
below. His first feeling was one of disappointment. The 
west front was a somewhat hard and dry example of German 
fourteenth-century work. Some good sculpture was to be 
found, however, about the western doorway. Altenberg had 
been a Cistercian abbey ; the west front was of later date than 
the rest of the building. The cloisters and chapter-house were 
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burnt down sixty years ago, and all that was left of what must 
once have been one of the most stately abbeys in Germany was 
the great church, the abbot’s chapel, and a few uninteresting 
farm-buildings. The abbey church bore a remarkable resem- 
blance to the Cologne Cathedral ; some German writers called 
it the “ Parent of Cologne,” and it had been set down as an 
earlier work of the same architect. But although it looked the 
earlier of the two, it. was not so, as the choir of Cologne had 
been commenced in 1248 and consecrated in 1322, whereas 
Altenberg had not been commenced till 1255, and its date of 
completion, as given by Kugler, was 1379. The whole design had 
a more northern treatment than that of Cologne. There were 
suggestions that Flemish influences had been at work. He didnot 
hesitate to say that, as faras the interior was concerned, Altenberg 
was the more beautiful, though it suffered from the disadvantage 
of being whitewashed. A peculiar circumstance was that the 
church was used at different hours by Protestants and Catholics. 
The Catholics, numbering about 1,000, would in that building 
have to look about to see each other, while the 200 Protestants 
were probably lost in one of the side chapels. Its noble pro- 
portions, stately dimensions, and the exquisite glass with which 
all the windows were filled, rendered it well worthy of a visit. 
This glass was simple in design and in entire harmony with 
the building. It must have been designed by the architect 
who designed the tracery of the windows. The glass would 
date from 1255 or just after. For our stained-glass windows 
the architect rather than the painter was needed. Stained- 
glass windows were, he considered, most inappropriate as 
memorials of the dead ; and there was a further disadvantage, 
that since their introduction architects and sculptors were rarely 
called on to design monuments, and the chance of mutual work 
between architects and sculptors was lost. Although Alten- 
berg was almost denuded of furniture, the old altars remained, 
as well as a grand series of monuments to the Counts of Berg 
and mitred abbots. In the ancient town of Neuss, the 
“minster” church of St. Quirinus was a noble example of 
architecture of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Its posi- 
tion might be taken as representing everything that was unin- 
teresting compared with Altenberg. 

Its design was purely German. The plan showed a single 
eastern apse, with two others at right angles, all three opening 
from a crossing which was crowned by an octagonal lantern ; 
to the west was a nave with double aisles and a large square 
tower flanked by transepts. The arrangement of the choir 
was somewhat singular ; it occupied the eastern crossing, but 
instead of the side apses ‘being cut off by screens as was 
usual, the stalls were placed against the walls of the two apses 
and the high altar was placed under the crossing. The choir 
arrangement was suggestive and worthy of being copied in our 
churches, as it put the choir in its proper place and the singers 
were not brought into prominence. He knew no Romanesque 
building where the appearance of loftiness had been so much 
striven after. The effect was most impressive. The church 
had no old furniture left except the stalls. Mr. Brewer next 
spoke of the handsome old town of Emmerich, which was 
quite Dutch in its characteristics, especially referring to the two 
old churches called the ‘‘ Old Minster” and the ‘‘ New Minster.’ 
The former was singularly planned, and he could only describe 
it as a great north transept with a very small nave, a low 
chancel and a short south transept attached to it. The whole 
building was of brick with stone very sparsely used ; Roman- 
esque and quite Flemish in character. The chancel was pro- 
bably tenth century, and the north transept was, he fancied, 
fifteenth-century work. The other church consisted chiefly of 
a vast nave and aisles of the plainest fifteenth-century Gothic 
of the Dutch type, with a lofty brick tower with entrance porch 
and crowned by a lantern. Except its great size, there was, 
however, nothing particularly interesting about it. 

The town of Cleves was about seven miles from Emmerich. 
The Romanesque or quasi-Romanesque towers seen on the way 
would naturally be ascribed to the twelfth century, but not a 
single stone of them had been laid before the sixteenth century. 
The first glimpse of Cleves, seen with its wood-clad hills, was 
most refreshing. It did not offer much to the architect. The 
castle had been so often patched up that, except the entrance- 
door, there was little worthy of notice. The town contained 
three ancient churches, the principal of which—the collegiate 
church—crowned one of the hills, and at a distance was a 
striking-looking building. The date of its completion was 
1334, and the material used in its construction somewhat 
singular. The walls were of red brick with stone dressings, 
but in some places they were banded with a kind of artificial 
stone which was used in such an irregular manner that it was a 
question whether it was not the material of some older building 
worked up. Another curious feature was that all the clerestory 
windows were blocked up, their traceries showing only on the 
interior. The old Dominican church in the lower part of the 
town was a very plain brick building of Dutch type, but con- 
taining an extremely beautiful set of choir-stalls. About three 
miles from Cleves was a village church called Wissel—a most 
perfect example of an unaltered twelfth-century building. The 
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modern German decorative painter had, unfortunately, had full 
scope, and the walls were covered with the horrible metallic 
green and hot orange tones which seemed to delight German 
eyes, but were terribly out of character with the simple and 
severe style of the building. 
Calcar was a pretty old Dutch-looking town with Medizval 
fortifications of brick, and a lofty but very plain church of 
Flemish appearance, with a lofty brick tower at the west end. 
It was probably one of the most richly-furnished churches in 
the whole of Europe, and contained seven altars, each with a 
most magnificently carved and painted reredos. The eastern 
windows in the apse unfortunately were modern, and did not 
harmonise with the paintings—another proof that the architect 
should design the glass. It was impossible to see the carvings 
and paintings at Calcar and other churches in the neighbour- 
hood without being impressed with the fact that the school—a 
combination of the German and Flemish school—was one that 
possessed great merits, and that well deserved study. The 
names of the artists had, with two exceptions, however, been 
lost. ‘The wood-carvers were not second to the painters. One 
of the noblest pieces of sculpture was the Pietathere. The 
triptych over the high altar was a most wonderful work with its 
200 statuettes. About eight miles from Calcar was Xanten. 
He considered it scarcely an exaggeration to say that Germany 
did not contain a more interesting church than the minster of 
St. Victor in that town, a Romanesque building dating about 
1263. One side of the market-place was occupied entirely by 
ecclesiastical buildings. At the west end stood a singular- 
looking Protestant church in quasi-Romanesque seventeenth- 
century character, but with Gothic windows. The minster 
church was seen rising over these buildings. Passing through 
an arched entrance a remarkably picturesque close was entered. 
In the immediate foreground was a representation of the Cruci- 
fixion, including the figures of the two thieves, &c., and the 
stations of the Passion. A picturesque external staircase led up 
to the chapel of St. Michael. The exterior of the church was 
original and extremely imposing. The plan deserved attention, 
especially on account of the arrangement of its eastern termina- 
tion, which was a very valuable and interesting example of the 
problem which the German architects at the end of the thir- 
teenth century tried to solve, but never did solve, viz. “how to 
terminate a church to the east by a group of apses in such 
manner as to avoid the French chevet and radiating chapels.” 
The nearest approach to a solution was the Liebfauren Kirche 
at Tréves, begun in 1227 and completed in 1243, the eastern 
portion of which was almost identical with that at Xanten, and 
of which Xanten was, perhaps, a copy. Onedefect common to 
all these churches was that, although the exterior denoted a 
radiating plan, from the inside the effect was lost, as there was 
no idea suggested of radiating chapels. The Germans were 
never convinced of this, for again and again they tried to 
improve on the French plan, attempts, however, which were 
very interesting. Mr. Brewer referred to Augsburg Cathedral, 
which showed the interior treatment of the apse and the start- 
ing of the chevet, and having described the plan by means of 
the blackboard, said it had somewhat of the appearance of a 
cross between our English square-ended churches and the 
French apsidal churches. The German idea of an apse without 
a chevet was, he thought, by no means played out, and that 
it still remained for some clever architect to solve. The interior 
of the minster was wonderfully striking with its clustered 
columns, richly-carved capitals, enriched cornices, lofty cleres- 
tory, noble vaulting, the beautiful perspectives produced by the 
double aisles, the stained-glass and the magnificent old church 
furniture. He doubted if anything could be seen like it 
out of Spain. The ritual arrangements of the church had 
never been interfered with. Among other fittings, in addition 
to the fourteenth-century rood screen, the old and beautiful 
screen of brass stood in front of the altar, one of the purposes 
of which was to carry thirty-six brass candlesticks. He also 
alluded to the fine stone sedilia, thirteenth-century stalls, 
magnificent tapestry and the altar furniture, all ancient. The 
glass in the clerestory windows was in an imperfect condition, 
but it seemed to have formed a regular series in Renaissance 
character. He described some fine triptyches, those of Our 
Lady and St. Antony by men of the Calcar school, that of the 
Crucifixion being Flemish in character, and the other triptyches 
German. The Flemish character of the reredos could be dis- 
tinguished by the number of small figures it contained and the 
delicate nature of the carving. The German carving was 
bolder, but neither so rich nor so pretty. The carving of the 
Calcar school, on the other hand, he considered came between 
the Flemish and the South German schools. It was particu- 
larly interesting to see a church in which the three schools were 
so beautifully represented as was the case at Xanten. Nowhere 
else in Europe could it, he believed, be seen. Mr Brewer drew 
attention to the great beauty of the roofs of the church and 
adjacent buildings externally, a good deal of the slating of 
which he believed was original. The high-pitched roof of the 
pave was adorned with very pretty dormers with lead finials, 
the slates being all laid obliquely, with those covering the 


flashings scalloped and reversing the general line. In contrast 
with modern English roofs, the Germans evidently studied: 
their roof-coverings carefully and treated them artistically. It 
puzzled him to determine to what particular school the architect 
of Xanten had belonged, but fancied he must have been a 
South German. There was nothing resembling the churches- 
of Xanten and Calcar in the neighbourhood, but these churches 
bore resemblance to each other. Xanten had also been a 
famous pilgrimage church, and so it was highly probable that 

the architect had been called in from a distance. The impres- 

sion produced on a friend who accompanied Mr. Brewer was 

such that he sat still by the hour together simply regarding the- 
interior; it was, he said, the first time in his life that he had 

realised the complete idea of what a Medizeval church was. 

Mr. CHARLES FOWLER proposed a vote of thanks to Ms.. 
Brewer. Mr. Brewer had taken up a district with which few 
of them perhaps were acquainted. One remark he thought 
would not be generally endorsed, in which Mr. Brewer said he 
was sorry that the recently-built spires of Cologne and Ulm 
were not built to modern buildings instead of the ancient ones. 
The spires were carried out in modern times, it is true, but the 
ancient designs for them, so miraculously preserved and dis- 
covered, were carried out as originally intended. 

Colonel PRENDERGAST seconded the vote of thanks. He 
said he had come some distance to hear Mr. Brewer’s paper, 
the interest of which had more than exceeded what he had 
anticipated. Within his own lifetime an enormous development 
of Gothic work had taken place in the practice of modern. 
architecture. A sight of our modern churches, with their 
interminable rows of benches, was but a dull representation of 
the old churches with their multitude of altars and beautiful 
furniture, the va¢son a’étre of which in the great Gothic churches- 
of the olden times Mr. Brewer had shown. They had been 
swept out of nearly all the churches of Christendom. Wealth: 
had perhaps been the most destructive agent. Beautiful things. 
no doubt we had in modern work, but they were quite different 
in character. 

The CHAIRMAN said that as a layman, and not having seen: 
these old buildings, he had often been struck by their incon- 
gruity, the massive and majestic proportions of the buildings 
and their details, combined with baldness. The truth was that 
in nearly every case the churches had been denuded of their 
beautiful furniture and fittings. He then put the vote, which 
was carried by acclamation, and Mr. Brewer having replied, 
the meeting terminated. 


ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN.* 


ble E history of modern architecture follows the same course 

as that of modern history. The foundation is in Greece, 
then for centuries the whole interest centres in Rome. When 
the barbarian hordes invaded the imperial city, architecture,. 
along with other arts of civilisation, took refuge in Constanti- 
nople. Here it came again under Greek influence, and_finally 
issued forth, this time spreading over all western Europe: 
When we think of Greek architecture, there arises before us- 
the vision of the temple as almost the only building which they. 
considered worthy of architectural treatment. To the ordinary 
spectator one Greek temple will stand for the whole set. A» 
slight examination will show, however, a considerable differs 
ence in the detail of the columns and entablature, and we 
recognise the Doric and Ionic styles. The general type of the 
building is the same in both styles, and its chief characteristic 
is simplicity ; a one-storey rectangular structure surrounded by 
columns, the whole covered by a gable roof. The space from 
one column to another is covered by stone lintels or beams. 
The noticeable point in all Greek work is the extreme refine— 
ment to which all the proportions and form of the building and» 
its details were carried. The student soon discovers that even: 
Doric temples are not all alike, but that there is steady pro- 
gress from the older and crude forms to the refinement of the 
Parthenon, the culmination of Greek art. 

The Greek preferred simplicity, and his favourite style was 
the Doric. The Ionic was employed when he wished to.show 
greater delicacy and lightness. The Corinthian order was 
invented by the Greeks, but only a few examples remain ; it 
seemed to them too luxurious or too frivolous for important 
works. Inthe Greek Doric temple we find marvellous unity 
and simplicity in the design ; the massive tapered columns are 
suggestive of strength; the proportions were studied with 
greatest care so that the various dimensions should. bear the 
most pleasing relation to each other. The greatest refinement 
and delicacy was attained in the outline of the mouldings, so 
that the Greek temple is perhaps as near faultless in its design 
as any structure erected by the hands of man. But we must 
bear in mind the simplicity of the problem the Greek had to 


* A lecture delivered by Mr. Normand Patton at the Art Institute; 
Chicago, and published in the Zi/and Architect, 
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solve. It was a much easier task than to devise suitable 
decorative forms for the complicated buildings demanded by 
the civilisation of the Romans of the Middle Ages or of our 
own day. 

When we consider the Roman buildings we are struck 
immediately by the fact that architecture covers a much wider 
field than with the Greeks. The Roman temples were among 
the least important of their buildings. The Roman mind ran 
to the execution of justice and to popular amusements rather 
than to religion. When a Roman erected a temple he based it 
upon the Greek idea, but the Doric style was altogether too 
plain for his notions, and the delicacy and refinement of the 
Ionic seemed hardly proper to express the Roman idea of 
magnificence, but the Corinthian column, with its sculptured 
capita], pleased the Roman’s fancy, and he developed it and 
employed it more frequently than any other form. The Maison 
Carrée at Nimes, France, supposed to be a temple of Diana, is 
the most complete Roman temple that remains to us, and is 
sufficient to illustrate this type of a building. 

The great feature of Roman buildings is the development of 
the arch and the vault. When no means were known of 
spanning an opening in masonry except by a lintel or beam, 
architects were obliged to confine themselves to forms with 
narrow spaces between columns and there was no method of 
constructing a roof or ceiling except by the use of wood. 
The arch was invented by the Etruscans and developed in a 
wonderful manner by the Romans. By means of the arch 
they could cover vast areas and do this with the use of small 
material, which required no derricks or costly machinery to 
raise in place. The arches used by the Romans were semi- 
circular in shape. Their vaults were in three forms : the con- 
tinuous semicircular arch, or barrel vault, such as we use in the 
top of a tunnel; the intersecting arch, formed by two tunnels 
crossing each other at right angles, and the circular dome. 

The Romans, although great builders, were poor artists. 
We must admire the variety and size of their constructions, but 
when it comes to the treatment of the ornamental forms they 
fell into error. It is always easier to borrow an article ready- 
made than to design and manufacture a new one; therefore 
the Romans borrowed their decorations from the Greeks and 
frequently employed Greek artists and architects to design 
their buildings. To be sure, the Romans modified, in many 
respects, the Greek forms, so that the Roman orders are dis- 
tinctly different from the Greek, but they overlooked the 
important fact that in the Greek architecture the order, con- 
sisting of the column with its appropriate entablature, formed 
the whole building, and if you take away this order the building 
vanishes with it ; whereas the Romans employed columns with 
their bases and entablatures as mere decorative forms applied 
to their arched construction. This is shown very clearly in the 
triumphal arch of Constantine at Rome. Here we have a 
central arch for the roadway with smaller arches on each side 
for foot travellers. Each arch springs from a moulded course 
called an impost. The whole forms a very pleasing group, but 
in front of these arches are placed four columns resting on high 
pedestals which are quite independent of the arch construction. 
It is evident that we can take away these four columns and a 
complete system of construction and ornament remains. The 
impost at. the springing line of the central arch cuts into the 
fluted pilaster at the back of each column in a very awkward 
manner. The column, in fact, is entirely out of place and does 
not fit the arches, and has no duty to perform except to hold a 
statue which could have been held by a much less pretentious 
support. The arch of Trajan is of similar design, and illustrates 
the one great failing of Roman architecture, which has been 
copied in modern times in the so-called Renaissance or revival 
of Classic architecture. They used columns and cornices, not 
because the structure suggested a column in a certain place, 
but because a column is a handsome thing in itself, and so they 
put one on wherever decoration seemed to be called for. 

We hear so much said about the wonderful progress of the 
nineteenth century that few people who have not seen the ruins 
of ancient Rome have any conception of the advance made in 
the arts at the time of the Roman Empire, whereas many of 
the Roman buildings surpass in extent and massiveness any 
structures that have been erected in the Middle Ages or modern 
times. The baths of Caracalla illustrate the extent and com- 
plexity of Roman buildings as compared with any that pre- 
ceded. The main building covered an area of 730 feet by 
380 feet, which is 50 feet longer and 100 feet wider than the 
Capitol at Washington. It contained many large halls with 
hot, cold and tepid baths sufficient to accommodate 1,600 
bathers at a time. 

There is no class of Roman buildings which is more 
interesting to us from a historical point of view than the 
basilicas. These were the places where courts of justice were 
held and popular assemblies gathered. There were two types 
of basilica—one with the roof and ceilings of wood, the other 
in which masonry vaults were used. The basilica of Trajan is 
the best type of the first. It consists of five aisles separated 
by rows of columns, or as we should describe it when compared 


with Medizval cathedrals, it has a central nave with two 
narrow aisles each side. The basilica of Maxentius is the: 
most magnificent specimen of the vaulted basilica, and: 
indicates immense progress in the art of building over the 
wooden-roofed style. The whole building was 195 feet by’ 
250 feet inside, and consisted of a central aisle 85 feet in- 
width and 120 feet in height—about the same width as that 
of St. Peter's at Rome and much wider than any of the 
Medizeval cathedrals. The ceiling of this central nave was- 
composed of three intersecting vaults. At each side of the 
centre aisle, in the place of the double aisles of the Trajan 
basilica, we have three large barrel vaults set at right angles to- 
the central vault. Three of the vaults that remain standing, 
although of much less size than the central vault which has 
fallen, are of greater span than was ever attempted by the 
Medizeval builders. 

When we endeavour to trace the beginning of Christian: 
architecture, we find that no exact line of demarcation can be- 
drawn between it and the pagan buildings which preceded it. 
Under the Mosaic dispensation exact instructions were given: 
for the building of the Tabernacle and the Temple of Solomon, 
but it is in accordance with the principles of Christianity that 
no rules were laid down by our Saviour or His Apostles for the 
arrangement of Christian temples or places of worship. 
During the first three centuries of the Christian era a gradual 
change had been taking place from paganism to Christianity. 
Long before Christianity became recognised by the State 
paganism had lost its hold, until there was a gradual transition 
until the time of Constantine, about 300 AD. Then when the 
Christians were permitted to come out of their hiding-places im 
the catacombs and worship God publicly, the buildings which 
they found best adapted to their use were the Roman basilicas, 
and many of these buildings were made use of as Christian: 
churches. It was, therefore, natural that the churches erected: 
should follow the type of the basilica. 

The basilica of St. Paul’s, outside of the walls of Rome,. 
burned in 1822, and rebuilt of the same size and in the same 
general style as the original basilica, may be taken as a repre- 
sentative of the Christian basilica at its best. The floors are 
polished marble, columns of polished granite with white 
marble capitals, the walls decorated with mosaics, the ceiling 
ornamented with gold. This interior illustrates the progress. 
that had already been made by the Romans in the use of 
columns, which are no longer placed in front of a pier which 
sustains the arch, but the column itself is made to carry the 
arches. The unpleasant features of this design are the square 
form of the room and the small size of the arches, which seem 
dwarfed by the vast extent of wall above. 

Rome itself never submitted to foreign influence, and we 
find only the three styles; Roman, Romanesque and Renais- 
sance, which is but a return to the errors from which they once- 
escaped. But in other Italian cities the effect of outside 
influence was felt. St Mark’s, at Venice, with its five domes, 
its wealth of mosaic and ornamentation, shows clearly the 
Byzantine influence. The architecture of Byzantium, or 
Constantinople, was the result of Roman forms modified by the- 
Greeks and Arabs, so that when the reflex influence of this- 
Eastern architecture was felt in Italy the Greek and Arabic 
forms were added to those already familiar on Italian soil. The 
leaning tower at Pisa is an example also of Byzantine 
Romanesque architecture. 

About the year icoo the star of architectural empire- 
moved westward into France, and thither we must follow. 
The frequent burning of the wooden ceilings and roofs of the 
basilica churches led them to adopt a masonry vault such as 
we have already seen in the basilica of Maxentius at Rome. 
Most of the learning of this time was in the monasteries of the- 
Clusinian order. And to this order we are largely indebted for 
the development of Romanesque architecture. The Roman. 
vaults contained immense masses of masonry, as if the whole 
building had been made solid and then scooped out, but this. 
did not suit the Christian builders. They could not afford to 
use such an extravagant amount of material, especially when 
they built of stone instead of the cheaper brick and concrete 
used by the Romans. The doctrines of Christianity led them: 
to avoid all deceits and shams and make every part of the 
building serve an honest purpose, and their scientific attain- 
ments contributed to the same result in the adapting each: 
support to the weight to be carried, and in concentrating the 
thrusts of the vault in certain definite points, and there meet- 
ing them by a resistance calculated to balance without super- 
fluous material. 

The Romanesque architecture spread to England, where it 
is known as the Norman style. The interior of the noble 
cathedral of Durham is a good type of the style, and shows how 
the column has become an essential part of the construction. 
and now supports the arch instead of being placed in front of it. 
St. Stephen’s, at Caen, illustrates the French Romanesque.. 
You will notice Pointed arches in several of these buildings: 
indicating portions built at a later date. The transition from. 
the Romanesque to the Gothic is much less marked than that 
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from the Roman to the Romanesque. The greatest difficulty 
met by the Romanesque builders was in constructing the inter- 
secting vaults. The central nave of their cathedrals was usually 
about twice the width of the aisles. If the vaults over the 
aisles were made square, then the spacing of the columns must 
be the same as the width of the aisle. This would divide 
the ceiling of the nave into rectangles twice as long as they 
were wide. It is manifestly impossible to make two semi- 
circular arches of the same height, one of which is twice the 
span of the other. The Romanesque builders adopted various 
expedients to overcome this difficulty, but none of them were 
entirely successful ; but when the Pointed arch was invented it 
offered a ready solution. If you consider the two arcs forming 
a Pointed arch as hinged at the top, you can increase or 
decrease the span of the arch by moving the bottoms of each 
arc outward or inward, as you open or close a pair of scissors.. 

The crypt of the old abbey of St. Denis, near Paris, is 
Romanesque in style, as the abbey was founded in the third 
century and rebuilt in the seventh or eighth century. About 
the year 1121 the celebrated Abbot Suger determined to erect 
a new church in the place of the old one. The facade is also 
apparently a Romanesque design, for rounded arches are used, 
although the Pointed form appears in some places. But as 
soon as we enter the interior of the church we find that we have 
left behind the Romanesque style, and have a new style, with 
the Pointed arch or Gothic. The nave as it now stands is not 
the one built by Suger, but one that was rebuilt at a later date 
and has since been restored. But the abbey church, as left by 
Suger, was a Gothic and not a Romanesque design, and it 
marked the beginning of a new style. 

The Guvuthic architecture of France reached its highest 
development in the Sainte Chapelle at Paris and the church of 
St. Ouen at Rouen. Here we see Gothic architecture in great 
perfection : the flying buttresses on the sides take the thrust of 
the vaulted ceiling and convey it to the ground. Pinnacles on 
the buttresses are to give added weight at a point where it is 
needed. Notice how the ornament is all connected to the 
construction in such a manner that we can scarcely say this is 
construction and this is ornament. 

The Gothic architecture thus born on the soil of France 
spread to England and other countries of Europe. West- 
minster Abbey at London illustrates the principle of unity by 
its absence. The towers were completed by Sir Christopher 
Wren, who knew little of Gothic architecture, which fact is 
very apparent in the design. In the interior, however, we find 
a magnificent example of English Gothic design. 

Even in ruins Gothic architecture is beautiful. Every 
fragment seems to be filled with life. Such ruins as those of 
Melrose Abbey give an insight into the construction of Gothic 
vaults even better than the finished building. One great 
difference between Gothic vaulting and that which preceded it 
is the introduction of ribs. The Roman vaults consisted of 
enormously thick masses of masonry, which meant great weight 
and required correspondingly large supports. The Gothic 
architects made deep ribs of stone intersecting each other, and 
then filled in between these ribs with a comparatively thin 
mass, which may perhaps be likened to the cloth of an 
umbrella stretched over the ribs. 

One example will suffice for German Gothic, the magni- 
ficent cathedral at Cologne, whose double spires are the 
highest in the world with the exception of the Washington 
monument. But when we think of the designs of the two, we 
can hardly mention the Washington monument the same day 
with the cathedral. German work is thought to lack the 
artistic feeling displayed by the French, but the workmanship 
is marvellous. It seems like presumption to criticise such a 
building as the cathedral of Cologne, but if something must be 
said it is that the height of the interior is too great for the 
other dimensions, and has the effect of dwarfing the people who 
occupy the building. Even Italy was invaded by the Gothic, 
especially the northern cities, but the style never took a deep 
hold as in the more northern countries. The Italians 
appear to have adopted Gothic because it was} fashionable, 
and they used its forms in a decorative manner, but often with 
a disregard for the construction which was not manifested in 
France or England. In the facade of the Siena Cathedral 
the centre gable evidently represents the end of the roof and 
the two side gables the ends of the smaller roofs. But having 
seen this building and peeped around the side, I can assure 
you that there is no roof behind these side gables. This illus- 
trates the fact to which I have alluded, that the Italians are not 
so much governed by the construction, but erect a gable if they 
think it will look well from the front, even though there be no 
roof behind. This facade is a wonderful combination of 
sculptured marble with coloured mosaics, and I feel less 
inclined to criticise Italian architects than I do to envy them 
the sunny sky that will permit the use of such materials. 

With the Gothic architecture we have completed all possible 
forms of construction in masonwork. We have used lintels 
and arches, round, elliptical and pointed, and vaults of all 

descriptions ; and any other forms must be some modifications 


of these. We have found that the Greeks used the lintel in a 
rational manner; that the Romans developed the round arch, 
but failed in the artistic treatment of it. The Romanesque 
builders worked out successfully the problem of the round-arch 
style, and the Gothic completes the list by showing us the won- 
derful possibilities of the Pointed arch. When we adopt an 
entirely new material, such as iron or wood, then we must 
invent new forms appropriate to these materials, and should not 
copy forms adapted only for stone. The corner of the court- 
yard of the Chateau of Blois, built by Louis XII., is a charm- 
ing illustration of the domestic Gothic of that period. When 
his successor, Francis I., came on the throne, the people began 
to tire of Gothic, and to imitate the Roman forms. 

The effect of these Classic forms is seen in the great spiral 
staircase, but the whole spirit of design is Gothic. Near this 
staircase has been built at some later period an arcade in the 
true Renaissance style, which brings us back to the starting- 
point of Roman architecture, as if no progress had been made 
in twelve or thirteen centuries. 

Before taking up American architecture I wish to call your 
attention to a style which does not receive much attention in 
the books on art. But of all buildings in Europe none are to 
me of greater interest, as illustrating the methods by which 
true architectural style is developed from the conditions of the 
problem and the material to be used, than the Swiss cottages. 
We alladmire them—think them very picturesque, but probably 
you have never stopped to think why it was that these particular 
forms were adopted by the Swiss. A genuine Swiss cottage is 
a log house built of solid logs; these are squared and laid 
horizontally and halved together at the corners exactly as log 
cabins were built in the early days of this country. A Swiss 
cottage is an artistic log cabin in which almost every detail of 
arrangement can be traced to some structural necessity. I will 
imagine that you ask the following questions and will answer 
them. Why do they make the roof with such an enormous 
projection? Because they found that wood, when kept dry, 
will last for centuries, but if the water is allowed to penetrate 
it soon decays. The roof is to keep the rain from the walls. 
Why the flat slope of the roof? Because the split shingles are 
not nailed but laid on the rafters, and would slide off if steeper. 
Why are the windows grouped together? Is it because they 
think this the most beautiful form? Suppose we should make 
five or six separate windows in the front of this cottage, the 
logs would all. be sawn into short lengths, greatly increasing 
the labour and weakening the construction. The Swiss avoid 
this by making the logs in as long lengths as possible and 
grouping the windows together with vertical timbers separating 
them. What is that curious projection in the centre of the front, 
terminating in a bracket in thetop? This building is not a single 
house, but a double one ; this projection is the end of the party- 
wall ; the timbers forming this wall being halved into the timbers 
of the front wall, the ends project through on the outside. At 
the top of this middle wall the timbers overlap each other so as to 
form a bracket for the support of the overhanging roof. In the 
same way the side brackets are formed of the side wall timbers 
projected out. We see some carving on the front. Is this 
sawn out of a thin board and nailed on? Where you seea 
string-course above the windows, this marks the line of the 
floor. The log forming this string-course is thicker than the 
others, projecting both inside and outside. The inside prc- 
jection forms the base, the outside projection the string-course, 
the ornamentation being carved in the solid wood. 

American architecture began by copying whatever was the 
fashionable style of architecture in the old world. The old 
Colonial was a reflection of the prevailing type of Renaissance 
in England. Then came the discovery of the Greek ruins at 
Athens and immediately Greek temples became the fashionable 
architecture of the day. In the sub-treasury at New York we 
have a Greek Doric temple as if it had been imported. 

In the Treasury Department at Washington is an Ionic 
portico attached to a building with Ionic pilasters between which 
are three storeys of windows. The absurdity of this arrange- 
ment was soon seen, and hence our Government changed its 
style of design and piled one set of columns and cornices upon 
another as in the Post Office at New York. In this building 
we have gone back again to the days of Rome—columns put 
in front of arches with which they have no connection whatever, 
but the faults of this building are too numerous to mention. 

Some architects thought that the Norman style was worth 
copying, and hence we have the Smithsonian [nstitution at 
Washington. A picturesque group of buildings, but I imagine 
not specially adapted for their purpose. Some architects 
thought that Gothic would do for churches, and Grace Church 
in New York and others were erected in this style. Finally in 
England they became tired of the Classic forms and attention 
was called to the beauty of Medizeval architecture. Then came 
the Gothic revival which spread to this country. In England 
they fell into the error of copying the forms of the Gothic 
architecture instead of the principles. Forms go out of date, 
but principles are eternal. We should design on the same 
principles as the builders of the Gothic cathedrals. But 
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the true applications of these principles will lead us to 
change the form to suit our changed conditions. The Gothic 
revival was preached in this country as a reform in architectural 
morals, and you undoubtedly: remember how Eastlake would 
have us believe that a building, or at least its furniture, must 
not only be honest but uncomfortable, awkward and crude. 
Pointed arches are remarkably adapted to stone vaults, but 
they were found to be inconvenient when applied to domestic 
or business buildings. The round arch is better for such pur- 
poses and has decided advantages when we use brick ; for the 
Pointed arch cannot be made of brick alone without an un- 
sightly joint at the top. This practical difficulty in the manage- 
ment of Pointed arches caused architects to turn their attention 
to the Romanesque as a style in which the semicircular arch 
was treated in the same rational manner in which the Gothic 
deals with the Pointed arch. In fact, Romanesque and Gothic 
are the same in principle, but differ only in form. Perhaps it 
is fortunate for us that the examples of Romanesque work are 
mostly fragmentary, for this has prevented us from copying 
them outright. The beginning of Romanesque in this country 
as a distinct architectural movement may be said to date from 
the building cf Trinity Church, Boston. This made the 
reputation of the architect, Mr. H. H. Richardson, who confined 
himself entirely to this style. There were other architects 
working in the same direction, but Richardson held the fore- 
most place. Notice in the tower of Trinity, which is the most 
successful part of the design, the wonderful grouping of the 
windows. The tower has the character, so common in Gothic, 
of impressing us as if it grew naturally from the soil asa tree 
grows. , ms : 
Richardson is dead, but’ the’ style has taken a deep shold 
upon the younger members of the: profession, and is destined to 
live. It will live because it is founded on true principles of 
design. In the so-called ‘‘ Classic architecture” we have fur- 
nished us simply certain definite architectural forms of columns, 
cornices, arches and bases, and we'can erect only such struc- 
tures as can be made by combination of these forms. Designing 
in Classic style is like building with children’s building blocks. 


There are five different boxes of blocks manufactured, called | 


Tuscan, Doric, Ionic, Corinthian and Composite. These boxes 
of blocks differ only slightly from each other, and each contains 
one kind of column, pedestal, base, arch and entablature. 
There are, to be sure, several sizes of these blocks in each box, 
but the entablatures and columns are always in the same pro- 
portion. Some very pretty things can be made by piling up 
these blocks, but they are utterly useless in meeting the re- 
quirements of modern buildings. Our American schools of 
architecture make a great mistake when they endeavour to 
teach by means of this building-block style rather than: by 
principles of design that are applicable to any style. In the 
Romanesque as in the Gothic, columns and arches may be 
made of any proportion to suit each particular case. There is 
the greatest flexibility in the use of arches and lintels in the 
Same design. Designing in such a style is like the work of the 
sculptor modelling in clay, which may be wrought into any form 
or proportion, as compared with the piling up of the ready- 
made and unchangeable forms of Classic architecture. 

The Romanesque of to-day is truly of American growth. 
It is not a revival of the ancient Romanesque, nor is it a capy 
of European work ; it is rather a continuation and development 
of Romanesque. The art critics have for years been calling for 
the invention of an American style of architecture. Now that 
we have a style that is rational, and which we. may fairly claim 
as our own, it is time that our schools of architecture ceased to 
copy the false methods of the French Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and become the exponent of a living style. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


HE last ordinary sessional meeting of the Association was 
held on Friday evening, Mr. Leonard Stokes, president, 
in the chair. 

Mr. H. C. Potter was elected a member. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, 
R.A, and Mr. Collcutt, in connection with the previous visits. 

The last visit of the session was announced for the following 
day to mansions in Palace Court, Bayswater, Mr. Flockhart 
and the late Mr. Maclaren, architects. 

A vote of thanks was awarded to the Entertainment Com- 
mittee in connection with the soirée, which included several 
non-members. 

The PRESIDENT said the members would be pleased to hear 
that a list of donations had been headed by Mr. Alfred Water- 
house with 100 guineas. Mr. Aston Webb followed with 
50 guineas. Mr. H. L. Florence some time back had promised 
Ico guineas and Mr. Seth Smith 5o0/,4 year for three years. 
A hearty vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Waterhouse and 
Mr. Webb. 

The PRESIDENT said he had got Mr. Walter Crane to 


— 


design a new badge for the Association. He was prepared to 
present it tc the Association now they were making a new 
departure, unless they preferred to retain the old badge. 

On the proposition of Mr. Pite, the new badge was adopted 
by acclamation. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW announced that the Architectural 
Association Travelling Studentship had been awarded to Mr. 
K. Sakurai. 

The Elections for 1891-92. 


The report of the scrutineers was read. The following 

gentlemen were elected to serve next session :— 
| President.—F¥. T. Baggallay. 

Vice-Presidents —F. 8. Farrow and E. W. Mountford. 

Committee.—Leonard Stokes, T. E. Pryce, H. O. Cresswell, 
W. Burrell, A. B. Pite, O. Fleming, Paul Waterhouse, A. W. 
Earle, C. H. Brodie and E. Woodthorpe. 

fon. Treasurer.—H. W. Pratt. 

flon. Librarian.—J. W. Stonhold. 

fon. Secretaries.—E. S. Gale and F. T. W. Goldsmith. 

flon. Assistant Librarian.—C. W. Freeman. 

Hon. Auditors.—W. C. Jones and E. C. Pinks. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the scrutineers. 

Mr. F. R. FARROW then read a paper by Mr. Ernest 
Newton on 


Homelike Houses. 


The love of home is an instinct possessed by man and the 
greater part of the animal world alike. It is, perhaps, the only 
sentiment which the reticent Englishman is not ashamed to 
confess to ; indeed, it is his boast that the English language 
alone possesses the word “home” in its fullest sense. Is it not 
strange, therefore, that while all possess this instinct, the large 
majority of people are content to live in houses which are quite 
unworthy shrines of the household gods? The love of home 
exists still, but the love of the house has almost died out, or is 
lavished on a building which is quite undeserving... We have 
only to look round us and contrast the old houses with the new 
in order to see the truth of this. 

Let us picture to ourselves the old Elizabethan house, quiet, 
dignified and stately, as befits the age. It is early morning on 
a bright summer day ; the master of the house paces the long 
alley guarded by yew and box, or turns into the flower garden, 
where the flowers, drenched with dew, give out a sweet, fresh 
scent ; or it is late afternoon, and we see the head of the house 
sitting with his wife in the shaded arcade, while the children 
play on the terrace. The air is full of the scent of roses and 
musical with the hum of bees ; the shadows lengthen, the rooks 
sail slowly through the air; part of the house is in deep, cool 


‘shadow, and chimneys and gable-tops begin to glow like bur- 


nished gold. There is a sense of perfect rest and contentment ; 
cares are forgotten for a time. Would it be wonderful if, im 
homes like this, men should grow noble and true, and the love 
of their home should become a passion? Can we wonder that 
they should cling to such homes, and feel that here, indeed, 
there is peace? It is not only the mansion that fills its owner 
with delight. Take the farmhouse on a summer evening, when 
the farmer is coming in weary with a day’s toil in the fields. 
The cows are just being driven out into the fields after milking, 
and he hears the musical clatter of the milkpails as he walks up 
the path, lined on either side with simple homely flowers in rich 
profusion. How cool the shaded kitchen looks, and how 
delicious is the faint smell of wood-smoke! He drops into his 
chair and is refreshed by the peace and quiet of home. Old 
houses are all alike in this respect. How well we know the 
little prim house on the outskirts of a country town, standing 
back from the road, with a wall in front and a high narrow iron 
gate with a straight path to the door. We grasp the spirit of 
the place at once, and know exactly what the owner is like; we 
can see all the furniture and china and even smell the lavender 
and rose-leaves. As we continue our walk it is the same thing 
over again. There is the lawyer’s house, and we know without 
being told that every room is panelled, and that there is a 
delicious garden at the back of it with fine old trees, and an 
octagonal white painted summer-house somewhere at the end 
of a long path, and roses and lilacs and a hundred other 
sweet-smelling flowers and shrubs. 

I can imagine nothing which can give so keen a sense of 
pleasure as looking at an old English country-house on a 
summer evening as the sun is setting. Then one can realise 
best the beauty of colour and proportion. The house and the 
garden seem the very incarnation of the spirit of home; all 
sounds are hushed, and peace and quiet reign supreme. 
How different is the modern “mansion” Let us take one 
haphazard ; there is no lack of examples. First of all the 
entrance gate, red-hot with paint and gilding, with stone piers, 
topped either with lamp-posts or a borrowed crest. This 
opens into a drive aptly termed “serpentine,” and presently 
the house comes into view. We seem to be able to tell ata 
glance the character of the owner of this house, Wealthy-he 
undoubtedly is, and the house is apparently designed to 
advertise the fact to the world in general. The enormous 
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-conservatory is an outward and visible sign that priceless 
orchids are grown within, and many tropical ‘plants whose 
names and natures are unknown to anyone but the gardener. 
The windows blink and stare at the sun, and the great sheets 
of plate glass look like molten brass. The drawing-room is 
-farnished em suzte in blue or crimson, and he is a bold man who 
would dare to sit uninvited on any of the gorgeous chairs or 
sofas. See the garden from the windows: curved paths 
streaming like ribbons in all directions, manufactured undula- 
tions, “specimen” trees and carpet beds, everything baking in 
the sunlight, and as neat and trim as three gardeners anda 
boy can make it. No one can feel that this is homelike. The 
melancholy thing is that this result is not brought about 
accidentally ; it is all deliberately planned and thought out, 
and may be taken as expressing exactly the spirit of the age. 
The owner is proud of it, and so, in a measure, is the neigh- 
‘bourhood. 

Even more depressing than this is a walk in the suburbs of 
London. North, south, east or west, they are all the same. 
There are only two styles of suburban houses, the gabled and 
the ungabled. The gabled is the most popular. Take any one 
and examine it a little in detail. The height is generally 
considerably greater than the width. The windows, of which 
‘the front mainly consists, are of impossible proportions. 
There are, of course, a stone bay, with wooden sashes ; a porch, 
rich with brown graining, going halfway up the house ; and 
‘bricks the colour of a London fog, with wiry streaks of red 
running through at intervals. A purple slate roof, with a 
formidable spiky iron ridge, tops the whole, and the house is 
complete. Houses of this kind are stereotyped, and have 
enclosed London like a forest ; thousands of people live in 
them and call them home, and I suppose they may also be 
considered as expressing the spirit cf the age. In every age and 
rin every country the spirit of the time is shown in the homes of 
the people, and I am afraid that when future. generations read 
our history from our houses, they will not see in them any- 
thing to increase their admiration for the spirit of the nine- 
teenth century. The house is so often built with too much 
«egard to economy—thin walls and floors, and a too close 
apportionment of space; or, on the other hand, it is loaded 
with ornament inside and out, and is more a vehicle for the 
display of the owner’s wealth than a home. It is difficult to 
say what it is that gives a house its particular character of 
homeliness ; the character is there, but it is impossible to 
dissect the building and say, it is here or it is there ; the home 
feeling is everywhere alike. Breadth is, perhaps, the most 
«marked feature in a homelike house—the long, low building 
seems to fit better into the landscape than the house of many 
storeys. The tower speaks of war and strife ; and the nearer 
we approach to that form of building, the less is the air of 
homeliness. To build a homelike house we must have the 
‘home feeling strong within us. It is no good to study old 
houses merely as pieces of architecture, sketching a corner 
here, or measuring a moulding there, and reproducing them 
more or less correctly. We must study the soul of the 
‘building as well as the body ; indeed, it is the more important 
study of the two. Let us once grasp the spirit of the old 
homes, and we may express it in any outward form we please. 

And now, having settled in our minds the ideal home, let us 
see how we should proceed to realise it. We will begin with 
the obstacles. First, the person for whom the house is to be 
built may be presumed to have no sympathy with our ideal ; 
his wish is solely to provide a covering for himself and family 
which shall be convenient and economical. He will no doubt 
Say, as so many do, that he is going to live inside his house and 
not outside ; he will also have various ideas as to the disposi- 
tion of certain rooms and other matters of detail. As to these 
iast, it is important to note any strongly-marked individuality 
and, if it is at all possible, to emphasise it and let it appear in 
the house. We will, then, suppose that you have been able to 
show him that a home must be more than four walls anda 
roof, and brought him into full sympathy with yourself. It is 
important to do all this, but everyone must do it in his own 
way ; no one can lay down rules for the guidance of another. 
Then we must see the place where it is proposed to build the 
house, and if we don’t grasp it at once we must go again and 
again till we do It is generally while we are looking at the 
site for the house, its prospect and aspect, the slope of the land, 
the positions of trees, roads and neighbouring meadows, that a 
half-formed idea of the kind of house that would fit this spot 
floats into our minds ; it is, of course, very vague and shadowy, 
but it is sufficient to turn our minds in a certain direction. 
Having got a motive our next step is to work it out, quite 
roughly at first. Above all things we should avoid looking on 
a house as consisting of two parts—plans and elevations. The 
outside and inside must be considered absolutely as one, and it 
should be impossible for us to say that the outside suggested 
the inside, or the inside the outside. We should now let our 
trough studies simmer a little, and then go more seriously to work. 
The actual drawings should be looked upon merely as diagrams, 


and we must avoid being led into the mistake of supposing | 


that things which look well when well drawn will also look well in 
solid materials ; everything should be thought of as built before 
we draw it, and if we have thoroughly made up our minds that 
this is what we are going to do let us then draw it as well as 
possible. Drawing carefully will make us think carefully. 

And now as to the general character of the house. Home 
means, as I have said before, rest, quiet and simplicity. Our 
house must, therefore, be restful, quiet and simple. It does 
not matter how small it is, it can always be treated in a broad 
and simple manner, and have a quiet dignity of its own. A 
glance at any country cottage is sufficient to convince us of this. 
I don’t mean to say that a house must necessarily be bare and 
simple in every part, but simplicity must be the keynote. 
Certain parts, both inside and out, can of course be elaborately 
treated ; but it must seem natural and not an isolated piece of 
work, and the reason for the elaboration must be apparent. It 
must, too, be borne in mind (although it sounds paradoxical) 
that elaboration to be effective must be simple, at any rate, in 
its main lines. Another danger to be avoided is the deliberate 
planning of odd nooks and corners ; let them come if they will 
naturally, like they did in old houses, and they will be very 
charming ; but where they are purposely and consciously 
planned, they always destroy the repose of the house, and 
make one feel that it required an effort to produce them. I am 
not saying anything about the convenient arrangement of the 
house ; it goes without saying that a house must be convenient, 
but mere convenience is not sufficient. We must do much 
more for our house than that. It is unfortunate perhaps 
that the elaborate way in which we live nowadays de- 
mands a more complicated plan, and a greater sub- 
division of the house into various departments, than 
formerly. Absolute privacy, when required, is undoubtedly 
necessary, and is, in fact, one of the charms of home; 
but it is a question whether we do not lose a great deal 
of picturesqueness by so entirely shutting off the working part 
of the house as we do. The furnishing of the home should not 
be left to chance. We must contrive to arrange this as well as 
the house; the homelike character of rooms can very soon be 
destroyed The garden, too, must be planned and schemed ; 
it is as much a part of the home as the house itself. 

In conclusion, I should like to emphasise a few of the 
remarks I have made previously, especially those bearing upon 
the home feeling Unless we have this very strongly, it seems 
to me that it is impossible to give a house any life at all. Let 
us study old houses, not as inanimate buildings of more or less 
architectural beauty, but as expressing the most valuable and 
beautiful of human sentiments—the love of home. Nowadays, 
when all religions are assailed, and we believe in nothing very 
strongly, it is almost impossible to make our churches express 
anything more than asort of galvanised enthusiasm ; we re- 
produce old forms as symbolical of certain legends, although 
we are not quite: sure whether we believe them or not (I am 
only speaking generally, of course, as there are still many who 
believe strongly, and whose buildings express this belief very 
clearly). Belief in the sacredness of home-life, however, is 
still left to us, and is itself a religion, pure and easy to believe. 
It requires no elaborate creeds, its worship is the simplest, its 
discipline the gentlest and its rewards are peace and content- 
ment. 

Mr. A. B. PITE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Newton 
for his paper, and said he regretted the author was not present. 
Mr. Pite then alluded to details without which a house could 
not be homelike, the aspect of the house, the outlook of the 
windows, the relative position of rooms, how the outer light 
should enter the rooms, &c. The ingle-nook for a drawing- 
room should be abandoned. He had never been in a drawing- 
room that was properly warmed by an ingle-nook without a 
hot-water apparatus in addition. Folding doors for a drawing- 
room he recommended. Tiles should not be put down in a 
hall. Unless the hall were larger than the dining-room, it 
should not be loftier. By means of a hall passages could be 
dispensed with. Staircases should not be in hall. Quarter- 
space landings should be arranged if they could not get full 
space. Windows in bedrooms should begin not less than 
3 feet above the floor. In sitting-rooms 2 feet sufficed. 
External chimneys should be avoided. 

Mr. BERNARD DICKSEE seconded the vote, and included 
Mr. Farrow’s name for reading the paper. He did not agree 
with Mr. Pite that the middle of the room was the best 
position for the fireplace. The corner of the room was the 
better position, and a fireplace there warmed the room much 
better. He referred to Mr. Norman Shaw’s use of the ingle- 
nook. In semi-detached houses it was best to. keep sitting- 
rooms away from the party wall to guard against hearing your 
neighbour’s piano, &c. He recommended the arranging for a 
lavatory and hat-room near the hall. The planning of the 
bedroom ought to have special attention paid to it, that the 
bed might not be between draughts or exposed to the full 
sunshine. 

The President put the vote 


; to the meeting, and it was 
carried by acclamation. Ecol ae he 
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Mr. PITE then proposed a vote of thanks to-the President, 
who had, with much tact, steered the Association well during a 
time of more than usual difficulty. 

Mr. EARLE proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Farrow, who 
was retiring from the post of secretary after four years’ work. 
The time and labour given by a secretary to the work no 
member properly understood till he became secretary. 

These votes were carried in the usual hearty way with 
which the members show their appreciation of services 
rendered to them. 

The PRESIDENT and Mr, FARROW acknowledged the compli- 
ment with a few words by way of thanks, and the meeting 
terminated. 


THE STIRLING MERCAT CROSS. 


O* Saturday the Mercat Cross, Stirling, which has just been 

restored through the generosity of the chief magistrate of 
the royal burgh, was unveiled. The magistrates and Town 
Council, the guildry, the chairmen of ward committees, the 
burgh officials, the bankers of the town, the members of the 
School Board, the Archzological Society, &c , walked in pro- 
cession. Conspicuous in the procession was the “ Blue Blanket” 
(used only on very rare occasions), said to have been worked by 
Queen Mary’s maids of honour, and presented to the seven 
incorporated trades of Stirling. 

Treasurer Ronald read a statement to the effect that ‘the 
work of erecting the Mercat Cross had been completed in 
accordance with the terms of the minute of Town Council of 
date August 28, 1890, and that all accounts in connection 
therewith had been paid. He was also authorised to state that 
the restored Mercat Cross was now the property of the Town 

ouncil of Stirling, free of all cost to the burgh.” 

The Town Clerk (Mr. Galbraith), who had been handed the 
document, said he received it on behalf of the Town Council, 
and it would be deposited among the burgh records. 

Provost Yellowlees then called on two of the most esteemed 
inhabitants of the burgh to unveil the Mercat Cross—Mr. 


- George Mouat, the oldest living merchant in the burgh, and 


Dr. Galbraith, the oldest living descendant of a Provost of 
Stirling. 

Treasurer Ronald said that so far as they could ascertain 
there was no record showing when the Mercat Cross was 
erected, but there were good grounds for believing that it dated 
from the twelfth century. At that early period the merchants 
shared the burgh with the prelates and the nobles. During 
his reign William the Lion commanded the merchants “to 
present their merchandise (chiefly wool, skins and hides) at the 
*Mercat Croce,’ and there proffer the same to the merchants 


within the burgh ‘effectuouslie’ without fraud or guile, the cus- | 


tom thereof to be paid to the King.” From its importance as 
a burgh in the twelfth century they felt warranted in assuming 
that Stirling was then in possession of a Mercat Cross. They 
learned also from the decree referred to that the cross was 
among the earliest places at which custom was taken. They 
had no doubt, although they had no record of it, that during the 


troublous times of succeeding centuries the Mercat Cross of | 


Stirling might have often come to grief, and it was reasonable 
to suppose that it might have been restored more than once. 
What they did know was that it was eventually taken down in 
1792, and at that time, whatever it might have been originally, 
it consisted of an octagonal pillar standing on four circular 
steps. On the top of this pillar sat the figure of the Scottish 
unicorn, extending the shield of the royal arms of Scotland, 
and surmounted by the crown, the shield being encircled with 
the collar of St. Andrew. As they had nothing but the unicorn 
that could with certainty be said to belong to the old cross, 
they had to depend mainly on the available documentary 
evidence to guide them in the work of restoration. Having 
quoted from authorities on the subject, he went on to say that 
they admitted it to be something unique to have an octagonal 
pillar standing on a circular base, and they did. not know of 
any similar example in Scotland. It was not, however, more 
unique than the ancient cross of Dunfermline, which had a 
circular column on an octagonal base, or that of Fraserburgh, 
having an oval-shaped column on an hexagonal base. They 
met with another difficulty. Part of the capital was missing, 
and though every search had been made, it could not be found. 
They had, therefore, to design a new one, and they thought 
nothing could be more appropriate than to carve upon it in 
medallion form the ancient seals of the burgh, with the distinc- 
tive mark of its oldest incorporation—the Merchant Guild. 
Now the Mercat Cross was restored in all its ancient glory, 
and the unicorn was again set up on the site which it occupied 
during so many centuries and from which it looked down on so 
many striking events in our national history. As restored, it 
recalled the memory of their old Scottish system of govern- 
ment, of their forefathers’ struggles for independence and peace 
and the gradual formation of our national life and character. 
It was the medium of communication between the Parliament 


and the people, and though our system -of government had 
changed and Parliaments no longer met in the Tolbooth or the 
Castle, .yet'the nation was the same, and the struggle after good 
government was at one with that of olden times. , 


THE ROMAN ANTIQUITIES AT 
r SILCHESTER. 


T last week’s meeting of the Reading Town Council,‘the sur- 

‘ vey committee reported that at a meeting of the com- 
mittee, held on May 11, the chairman of the free library and 
museum committee (Mr. William I, Palmer) and the honorary 
curator of the museum (Dr. Stevens) attended and explained 
that they had been enabled, through the kindness of the Duke 
of Wellington, to arrange for the loan to the Reading Museum 
of his Grace’s valuable Silchester collection of Roman antiqui- 
ties, and also of such as may hereafter be discovered in con- 
nection with the explorations which are now proceeding under 
the direction of the Society of Antiquaries, subject to suitable 
arrangements being made for receiving the collection. Mr. 
Stallwood (chairman of the survey committee) explained the 
reasons which had led the Duke of Wellington to offer the col- 
lection to the Corporation of Reading. He said that it was a 
loan, and not an absolute gift, as the Duke of ‘Wellington pos- 
sesses only a life interest in the property ; but there was very 
little probability that any successor of the present Duke would 
desire to remove the collection if it was well cared for at 
Reading. As to the loan itself, the Duke of Wellington would 
hand over to Reading not only everything which had been 
found in the past, which included such things as pottery, drinking 
vessels, cookery utensils, funeral vessels, ornaments and jewel- 
lery, such as finger-rings, &c., weapons, tools, mosaic pave- 
ments, and so on, and everything which might be found here- 
after, and all the contents of the little museum now established 
on the site ; but, in addition, with one or two exceptions, the 
whole of the coins at Stratfieldsaye, which were of very great 
value indeed, but naturally enough retaining at his own house 
the famous Roman eagle, which was perfectly unique and 
without price. The Society of Antiquaries was now engaged 
in the exploration of Silchester, and it was impossible to say 
what might be the extent of their “‘ finds,” because only a very 
small portion of the whole area of something like one 
hundred acres within the walls of the city had as yet been 
excavated ; and it was their intention this coming summer 
also to commence operations on what was believed to be 
the cemetery, outside the city walls. Mr. Benyon, the 
owner of the land there, had very kindly granted permission for 
the explorations to be conducted, and when that cemetery was 
found it would no doubt yield most interesting “ finds.” 
Besides the smaller articles there were the hypocausts, which 
were immensely interesting—and Dr. Stevens intended to erect 
one complete in the Museum, in order that people might study 
the means the Romans employed to warm their villas—sculp- 
ture, columns, &c., so numerous that even one of each would 
suffice to fill a very large gallery and make it extremely in- 
teresting. It might truly be regarded as a national rather than 
a local collection, and its acceptance by the Reading Corpora- 
tion must of necessity make Reading the centre for the study 
of everything connected with the civil life of. the Romano- 


British period, and would bring to Reading antiquaries from all . 


parts of the civilised world. Mr. St. John Hope, the secretary 
of the Society of Antiquaries, had written promising Dr. 
Stevens that he would afford him every facility he could and 
every help in his power in the arrangement of that collection 
when it was once accepted, and that was a very great point, 
because Mr. Hope had the command of the explorations at 
Silchester, and so had the whole thing at his fingers’ ends. He 
had also said that the council of the Society of Antiquaries 
would be prepared to hand over to the Reading Museum the 
antiquities they themselves possessed, which made a very fine 
collection, well displaying the excellence of the art of the 
period, and also the models, naps and plans they had made 
from time to time of Silchester, including their very fine model 
of the north gate. He (Mr. St. John Hope) added to his letter 
that this collection was calculated to become not only the most 
interesting of the period within Britain, but the most interesting 
collection in the whole of Europe. It was estimated that proper 
accommodation could be made for the collection by an expen- 
diture of 500/. on the old hospitium of Reading Abbey, now the 
St. Lawrence Institute. The subject having been discussed, 
the council agreed to devote that sum to the proposed object, 
and, on the motion of the Mayor, a hearty vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Duke of Wellington. 


Mr. G. E. P. Lawrence, Queen Victoria Street, E.C., has. 
been successful in the competition for the Public Baths and 
Library, Dewsbury. Mr. J. L. Fox, a local architect, obtained 
second place. 


NEW BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham.—A new safe manufactory, for Messrs, 
Grove & Son, situated in Holloway Head, in this city, is now 
completed. This building is approached by a wide gateway 
entrance, is lofty and well lighted, and the floor is covered with 
solid wood blocks. In the same locality a new galvanised-iron 
tank manufactory, for Messrs. Pagett Bros., has also been com- 
pleted. This building is about roo feet in length and of good 
height and width, and is entirely covered in, the roof being 
constructed with strong principals, large louvres and skylights, 
&c, a small portion only of roof being slated. The front eleva- 
tion is Gothic in style, having entrance gates 10 feet wide, 
pointed windows and high-pitched gable. Ornamental brick- 
work and stonework, carving in stone and in gauge-brick and 
other decorative features have been freely introduced into the 
front elevation. The contractor for these buildings was Mr. 
William Hopkins, of Latimer Street South, and the architect 
Mr. J. Statham Davis, of 53 Newhall Street, both of Bir- 
mingham. 

Corstorphine.—The new home of the Scottish National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children at Corstor- 
phine was opened on Thursday by the Marchioness of Tweed- 
dale. The building, which has been erected at a cost of about 
4,000/., is in the Elizabethan style, and presents a very attrac- 
tive appearance. It is spacious, well lighted and well ventilated, 
and will easily accommodate a hundred children. The boys 
will occupy one wing and the girls the other, but at school, at 
meals and in the playgrounds the sexes will be allowed to 
mingle. The dormitories, of which there are four, two for each 
wing, are fine apartments, each providing room for twenty, and 
besides these there are bedrooms for the infants. The dining- 
room will be used alternatively as a schoolroom, and on the 
ground floor there is a large recreation-room for use in wet 
weather. The architect is Mr. James Jordan, George Street, 
Edinburgh. 


Pyrogenous Architecture. 

S1trR,—A few notes on the above subject will show that the 
proposal I have ventured to make in your columns is well sup- 
ported by ancient authority. The earliest known architectural 
ornament in Egypt is that of the entrance doorway to the 


Pyramid of Sacchara—a mosaic of two materials. At Jezireh, 
in Babylonia, the remains of a sextile mosaic of marble, ala- 
baster and agate were found by Mr. Taylor, and he tells us that 
the mounds at Mugeyer were literally covered with cone-shaped 
pieces of polished marbles for the decoration of the surfaces of 
the columns, At Warka—the Erech of Scripture—the walls 
of the necropolis exist, and were decorated with a mosaic in 
red, yellow and black. The fashion of adorning exteriors with 
coloured marbles appears in Greece at a very early period. 
Donaldson and Schliemann, who carefully explored the Treasury 
of Atreus at Mycenz, found the externa! surface constructed of 
yellow and black breccia, and the decorative parts of red, green 
and white marbles; and two pillars of alabaster, richly orna- 
mented with chevrons, spirals, &c. Dodwell examined the 
relief of the two lions over the gate, and discovered that they 
were of green Egyptian basalt. At Sushan, the palace was 
enriched with blue, white and red marble. At Persepolis there 
were statues of white syenite and of black syenite, and noble 
friezes of faience enamelled with the richest colours. The 
exterior of the Propylza and temples of Athens glowed with 
colour. In imperial times the city of Rome was enriched with 
the porphyries, granites and marbles of Africa, Greece and the 
East, the remains of which exist at the present day, either as 
then used or worked up differently at a later period. 

__The splendid resources of our own country in bright and 
tich porphyries, serpentines and other igneous rocks were un- 
known till recent times. But in Northamptonshire the external 
walls of the churches of Irchester, Strixton and St. Peter’s, 
Northampton, are built with alternate horizontal bands or 
courses of dark red and light-coloured stones. And throughout 
the thirteenth century the use of polished marvle columns is a 
characteristic of the best English architecture. In France 
examples are much more numerous than with us, and the 
churches at Vézelay and throughout the Puy-de-Dome—a 
volcanic district—may be mentioned. The lower part of the 
wall is of uniform dark colour. The windows have alternate 
voussoirs of dark and light stone, and the wall above them is 
entirely covered with a rich mosaic diaper in three colours— 
black, yellow and grey—the pattern developed by raised fillets 
of red cement. It is in Italy, however, that we find the greatest 
‘number of examples of architecture enrichéd with coloured 
‘materials. At Bergamo, Sta Maria Maggiore has red, white 
‘and grey marble, used alternately The whole design depends 
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for effect upon the counterchanging of the three primary colours, 
the white having become yellow with age. At Como the 
Broletto is similarly treated, only the courses are quite irregular 
in height. At Florence the campanile of the Duomo is the 
finest existing example. The colours consist of red marble of 
Perugia, green serpentine from Prato, and white (now yellow) 
marble from, I believe, Serravezza; and these are contrasted 
with delicate marble mosaic, and to make the sculptures as 
distinct as possible their backgrounds are covered with glass 
mosaic in rich colours. 

In this unsurpassed architectural work Giotto showed his 
sense of the value of colour, and the result is so great a 
success as to make it worthy of study as probably the most 
complete and perfect architectural work in Europe. At Verona 
the same treatment was common. Red, grey, yellow and white 
marbles occur in one and the same building, the extremely 
beautiful effect being obtained by simply counterchanging the 
colours. At the same time the effort to make the architectural 
members more distinct and intelligible than they could be with- 
out the aid of colour is obvious. Colour is introduced inten- 
tionally and with the view to improve architectural effect. 

Seeing, then, that colour in external architecture was the 
rule in past times, that the most reliable opinions exist in its 
favour, that the numerous quarries of the United Kingdom yield 
materials of the most beautiful colours and of everlasting 
durability, not necessarily costing more in their use than those 
of a perishable nature now in favour, would it not be a pity to 
ignore, in the architectural practice of the day, such an interest- 
ing characteristic ?>—Yours truly, 


Streatham Common. HENRY TRAVIS. 


GENERAL. 


The Royal Scottish Academy Exhibition closed on 
Saturday. While the exhibition has been open 88 works of 
art out of 636 for sale were disposed of. Of these 63 were oil- 
paintings and 25 water-colours, and the sum realised by the 
sales was 2,600/ 5s. Last year 104 works were sold, represent- 
ing a value of 2,372/. 75. 6a. Ten years ago the value of the 
works of art sold was 5,043/. 

MM. Gustave Larroumet, the Director of the French 
Department of Fine Arts, has been elected a member of the 
Académie des Beaux-Arts, in succession to the late Prince 
Napoleon. 

An Art Exhibition will be opened in Nuremberg on 
Monday next. It will contain 270 paintings, 30 statues, 63 
architectural drawings, and 14 examples of glass-painting. 

Mr. Richard Peyton intends to present tothe Birmingham 
Art Gallery Mr. Chevalier Tayler’s Za Vze Boulonnaise, now on 
exhibition at the Royal Academy. 

The Paris Salon was visited by 42,0co people on Whit- 
Sunday, but only 3,500 attended in the morning, when a fee had 
to be paid for admission. 

“Wady Godiva,” the painting by M. Jules Lefebvre, which 
was exhibited in last year’s Salon, has been purchased for the 
Musée of Amiens, at the price of 20,coofrancs. One-half the 
sum is provided by the Government and the rest by the city. 

Professor Herkomer, R.A, has accepted the presidency 
of the Walsall Literary Institute for the ensuing year. 

A Stained-glass Window is to be placed in St. Peters — 
Church, Eaton Square, as a memorial of the late Lord 
Magheramorne, who was a churchwarden for twenty years. 

A Society of Water-Colour Painters has been formed 
in Germany, and exhibitions of works by the members will be 
held in rotation at the principal cities of the empire. 

Mr. James Roberts, who was well known as a landscape 
painter in the Leeds district, died lately in his fifty-eighth year. 

Baron von Knoop, the plaintiff in the recent lawsuit of 
Von Knoop v. Moss and Irving, states, in justice to Mr. R. C. 
Woodville, that at the time of the seizure and sale of the pic- 
ture, the Last Ride of the Emperor Frederick, he was in India, 
and in total ignorance of these proceedings. The artist has 
written to the Baron expressing his great regret at what had 
transpired, and offering to replace the picture by another 
immediately. 

A Font, designed by Mr. F. W. Waller, diocesan architect, 
has been placed in St. Paul’s Church, Gloucester. 

Mr. Lingen Barker, of Hereford, has prepared plans for 
structural alterations at Moreton-in- Marsh Church. 

The Death has lately taken place of Mr. A. D. Edwards, 
architect, of Abercarn, and also of Mr. W. J. Musgrove, 
architect, Plymouth. 

Archbishop Eyre, of Glasgow, on Monday laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Passionist Monastery at Townhead. 

The Restoration of the chancel of the parish church of 
Holy Trinity, the church of the Household Brigade in Windsor, 
has been completed. The cost has been defrayed by Mrs. 
Mangles, of Windsor. 

Plans for the restoration of Newton Reigny Church have 
been prepared by Mr. C, J. Ferguson, Carlisle. The cost of 
the work contemplated is estimated at 9252, 
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THE WEEK. 


As long as he remained in practice, Sir JoHN Hawksuaw, 
who died on Tuesday, was accepted as the leading represen- 
tative of civil engineering in England in succession to 
ROBERT STEPHENSON. The variety of his work was beyond 
precedent. In the discussions at the Institution, when 
members began to speculate about subjects at meetings, he 
used to bring back the discussions to their proper purpose by 
relating in his quiet way some of his own experiences, 
which threw new light on whatever was under consideration. 
His wide experience also made him the most important of 
witnesses before a Parliamentary Committee, and even Lord 
GRIMTHORPE could do little with a man who was able to 
refer to so many works in support of his views. Like many 
others who have made a name in construction, HawkKsHaw 


was a Yorkshireman, and was born in Leeds eighty-one’ 


years ago. After serving under CHARLES FOWLER in road- 
making, he became assistant to ALEXANDER Nimmo, whose 
reputation was great in England and Ireland. In his 
twentieth year HawksHaw accepted his first independent 
employment as manager of copper mines in Bolivia. On his 
weturn he was engaged on the Manchester and Bolton Canal. 
The success of the STEPHENSONS convinced people of the use 
of railways, and HAwKsHaw was entrusted with the laying 
out of the Lancashire and Yorkshire system. He belonged 
to the STEPHENSON rather than to the BRUNEL school, 
and thought more about shareholders’ dividends than 
colossal experiments. ‘The Government placed confidence 
in him, and he was naturally selected as the successor to 
IRENDAL at the Holyhead Works. Docks and bridges, as 
well as railways, were entrusted to him; the railway bridges 
across the Thames at Charing Cross and Cannon Street 
were designed in his office. He was engineer for the 
Severn Tunnel, which took thirteen years to complete, 
and, if funds were forthcoming, there is no doubt that he 
would have successfully accomplished his scheme for the 
construction of a tunnel between England and France. 
Sir JouN HawxksHaw was associated with many foreign 
enterprises, one being the Ship Canal from Amsterdam to 
the North Sea, and it can be said that he made the English 
name respected by all his works. 


The competition for the Woman’s Building in the Chicago 
World’s Fair has been decided. The first prize of 1,000 dols. 
was obtained by Miss SopuH1a G. Haynen, of Boston, a 
graduate of the Massachusetts School of Technology ; the 

.second of 500 dols. by Miss Lois Howe, of Boston ; and 
the third of 250 dols. by Miss Laura Hayes, of Chicago. 


THE recently-formed Society of Portrait-painters will 
hoid their first exhibition in the rooms of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-colours at the beginning of July. In 
addition to members’ work, the leading English and foreign 
portrait-painters will be represented. The committee in- 
<ludes the Hon. Joun Co.iier, Messrs. JAcoms Hoop, 
A. HAcKErR, S. J. SoLtomon, J. J. SHaNNoy, H. Vos and 
A. Stuart WortLey. Mr. F. G. Prance has been 
appointed manager. 


THERE has been some alarm in Hastings about the 
estimated cost of the proposed workhouse, which amounted 
to nearly 90,0007. When tenders were received the Board 
of Guardians sent a communication to the Building Com- 
mittee requesting that the plans and specifications be 
returned to the architect with an expression of regret that 
he had not carried out the directions of the Board to 
prepare plans for a workhouse not to cost more than 
35,0007. A meeting of the committee was held on Monday 
for the purpose of appointing a sub-committee to consider 
the subject along with the architect. The chairman, Mr. 
CRUTTENDEN, explained that the first estimate of 35,000/. 
was for the accommodation of 350 inmates, but the clerk, 
master and other officials said they should build for 500, 
and that was the real reason for the increased amount. Mr. 
P. H. TREE, the architect, stated that, without any great 
detriment, the plans could be altered so as to be reduced to 
51,900/,—brickwork would be substituted for stone, local 


clamp bricks instead of, kiln-dried bricks, besides other 
changes. The accommodation would be similar with the 
exception of the wards for married couples, which would 
have to be sacrificed. By the casting vote of the chairman 
the motion for the appointment of a sub-committee was 
carried, but the members proposed did not find favour with 
the meeting, and the scneme is therefore in abeyance. 


THE Bourse in Brussels was erected about twenty years 
ago, and is effective enough as an adaptation of Classic, 
although thé details are not very refined. The two groups 
flanking the steps enhance the appearance of the building. 
It is used for other purposes besides negotiations, and 
concerts are held regularly in one of the halls. Although 
the buiiding looks so well, for some years past the fine 
creamy stone used in it has been decaying more quickly 
than the limestone in the Houses of Parliament. Much 
has been done to replace the parts removed, but it is con- 
sidered that a more costly method must be adopted. The 
building is situated in the lower part of Brussels, where fogs 
often appear, and it is possible that the air of the city is 
becoming too active in its operations on calcareous stone. 


A DECISION given in the Glasgow Sheriff’s Court shows 
the Gistinctions which Scottish lawyers can make in actions 
relating to insanitary houses. The claimant sought damages 
for expenses incurred through the death of his daughter, 
and removal from a house belonging to the defendant, 
which he was compelled to leave on account of defective 
drainage. The Sheriff decided (1) that the pursuer or plaintiff 
had proved that the house, when complaint was made by 
him, was in an insanitary condition, and must have been 
so for some months previously ; (2) that pursuer was not 
entitled to claim damages from defender in respect of the 
loss of his daughter, or for expenses arising previous to the 
complaint being made by him to defender regarding the in- 
sanitary condition of the house ; but (3) that the pursuer 
was entitled to claim as damages any expenses that he and 
his family had been put to in consequence of living else- 
where during the repairs, and the expenses of removal; and 
(4) that.167, being the rent due at Martinmas, might be - 
held fairly equivalent to the amount of damage sustained 
by the pursuer. The Sheriff did not allow expenses. It 
was held that the proper course in such circumstances was 
to leave the house and decline to pay the rent, rather than 
stay on in the house and sue for damages which might 
arise. The plaintiff claimed 250/, and as the defender 
happened to be a builder, an English jury would be likely 
to award that sum for damages. 


IT was necessary for the late Prince NAPOLEON to keep 
up the reputation of a man of taste which was temporarily 
obtained by his presidency of the International Exhibition 
of =857. Accordingly, he had built a Pompeian house in 
the Rue Montaigne which was derived from the houses of 
DIOMEDE and Pansa in the ruined city. It was a com- 
pliment to the spirit of French classicism, and no doubt the 
building expenses were considered to be well laid out by 
Imperialist wire-pullers. It is plain, however, the experi- 
ment was not successful, for the courtiers of the time did 
not care to commission similar buildings. The literary men 
who were supposed to- belong to the Prince’s set attended 
dinners and other performances there, but it must be said 
they preferred the salons of the Princess MATHILDE, where 
it was not necessary for Bohemianism to stalk and gibber 
after the manner of a Roman ghost. The house presented 
the usual aspect of faithful reproductions, and appeared to 
be more of a sham than the costly materials warranted. On 
wet days especially it seemed as melancholy as if it were 
placed there to indicate the downfall of the imperial system. 
In 1866 it was sold for 600,000 francs ; it was afterwards 
repurchased to be utilised as a museum, for which it was 
better adapted than for a residence, and as that scheme fell 
through it again was sold. Once more the Pompeian house 
has a new master, who has bought it for the sake of the 
grounds in which it stands. But, like a wise man, he is not 
disposed to excite the wit of Paris by living in it ; the house 
is to be removed and supplanted by one that will be modern 
and comfortable. It may be taken for granted that the 
materials which were wrought after Pompeian fashions will 
not be sought as relics, 
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RABELAIS AS AMATEUR.* 


HE recent proceedings in a London police court have 
deepened the shadows which surround the name of 
FrANcois Rape Lais, and it will take many a year before 
people in England can agree with CoLERIDGE in believing 
that he was one of the greatest of geniuses. It is difficult 
for them to understand the author or his works. He wrote 
for a few people, and could assume that they were acquainted 
with what passed for knowledge in colleges, courts and 
convents, and that his pedantry would be accepted as a 
property of his wild humour. RAasELAIs never anticipated 
a time when books were to bring enjoyment toa family, 
and he may have believed that what he wrote was destined 
to pass away with the things he satirised. For it should not 
be forgotten that the incidents which the late M. GARNIER 
depicted were not put forth originally as if they were mere 
scenes ina story. The author’s contemporaries knew well 
they were attacks on various institutions which were sup- 
posed to be made more effective from their form. We may 
grant that his treatment of a subject reveals that the sense 
of measure was denied to RaBeELats. One of his con- 
temporaries, who wrote a narrative of an incident which was 
supposed to have occurred on the Styx, makes old CHARON 
complain that his boat was nearly broken by the great 
laughter of RaBELAIs, and everything he did was astounding 
by its strange magnitude. He resembled a giant that had 
been made disproportionate, and whose mental powers were 
also distorted. Rightly considered, his books, in spite of 
their unrestrained Gallic humour, are the saddest of all that 
have been written, for his vision magnified the smallest 
evils and nothings became monsters to him. It might be 
supposed that men were always very near the ‘‘ Poor Tom” 
stage, and in the fury of their hearts, when the foul fiend 
raged, found a comfort in debasing themselves below all 
other created things—a state that most befittedthem. The 
effect of RABELAIS's scorn is heightened by the largeness of 
his manner ; he seems to be so Falstaffian in his gaiety we 
cannot imagine him to be otherwise than genial. 

Some excuse may be found for his aberrations if it is 
remembered that he was one of those men who are placed 
by destiny in positions for which they are unfitted. RaseE- 
LAIS was born in an age (the exact date of his birth is 
unknown) when there was a hope of a new era. The 
natural tendency of his mind was towards science and the 
discovery of new truths, but in those days unpassable 
bounds were supposed to be fixed for human knowledge. 
RABELAIS followed a common custom among men who 
were able, and entered the Church. He thus forced his 
thoughts to turn towards the past instead of the future, and 
occupied himself with doctrines which admitted of no 
scope for his great inventive powers. He was not perhaps 
to blame for being deficient in reverence and scornful of 
ecclesiastical tradition ; the mischief arose when he bound 
himself for life to a calling in which both were indispensable. 

Some modern French writers, following BERANGER, 
have tried to make it believed that RABELAIS as a curé in 
Meudon sought after a sort of comic opera ideal of life, 
where all scenes ended in marriage. But that view is only 
partially correct. RABELAIS was too clear an observer to 
suppose there is only one remedy for human miseries. He 
saw pain around him, and he tried to assuage it by aids that 
were unknown to the charlatans of the time, and which he 
derived from a study of medicine that was rationally pur- 
sued. He saw also how much poor men suffered by 
oppression, and he boldly took sides with them in their 
perplexities. M. ARTHUR HeEULHARD has already ex- 
plained the success of ‘‘ Rabelais Chirurgien” and ‘ Rabe- 
lais Légiste,” and anyone who desires information about 
the endeavours of an honest, if irregular, experimental 
philosopher to become useful to his fellows in the sixteenth 
century will find it in the two volumes. 

But the many-sided RABELAIs was not satisfied with 
supplementing theology by law and medicine. For him art 
had its fascinations, and he was as much at home in politics 
as his imitator, Swirr, in a later age. The new work by 
M. Hevutnarp treats of RaBELats in these latter aspects; 
but, of course, much has to be said about him in his other 
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capacities. The pages are the result of ten years of study, 
and the greater part will be fresh to most Pantagruelists, 
and gratefully received by them, RaBELars is, however, 
only one of the figures that are resuscitated, for we have 
before us, as it were, one of the historical dramas in which 
all Europe was interested and many great actors took part. 
The period treated lies between 1534 and 1560, and the 
scenes are laid in France and Italy. At the time chosen 
for a commencement England was in a state of suspense 
about the result of the divorce case which concerned 
Henry VIII. and CaTHARINE oF ARAGON. As the 
French were eager to have their enemy, CHARLES V., 
humbled, through the degradation of his aunt, it was the 
desire of Francis I. and those around him that the decision 
should be in favour of King Henry. The Bishop of Paris 
was JEAN DU BELLay, who belonged to one of the noblest 
families in France. He stood in even higher favour in the 
English Court, and was adapted to become one of the 
principal agents in the process. Much depended on the 
opinion of the doctors of the Sorbonne, and JEAN DU 
Be.iay took them in hand; but neither interest nor argu- 
ments could move the majority of them to recognise any 
grounds for the dissolution of the marriage. RABELAIS was 
secretary and physician to the bishop. He took part in the 
negotiations, and when the Sorbonne would not come over 
to his side he acted just as Swirt did afterwards in London, 
and used all his skill to revile his opponents. ‘The next 
step was to minimise the effect of the independence of the 
Sorbonne. Accordingly Du BELLAy was sent on a mission 
to Rome, and he was accompanied by Rapetais. It is 
remarkable that so important an event as a royal divorce 
should realise, besides many religious, political and sociat 
consequences, one of the dreams of RABELAIS, which was to 
see Rome, study antiquity amidst the ruins, and speculate 
about a future in which monks would count for little. 
Anyone can see in the first part of his romance that 
Raee.alis had a love for real things which was not common 
in his time, and the archzologist finds much in his pages 
which can be taken as evidence of buildings and other 
objects. It is evident that with him works of art were 
matters to be enjoyed. M. HervuLuarp points to the 
description of the abbey of Théleme, that delightful sanc- 
tuary which was consecrated to the principle of individuah 
liberty, at a time when subjection to the will of another was. 
glorified, as being by itself sufficient evidence that RABELAIS. 
was one of the apostles of the Renaissance. It denotes a 
desire to see the most beautiful things employed as auxiliaries 
to a refined manner of living. The mortification of the 
senses which, as a Cleric, it was the business of RaBELAIS ta 
teach from week to week was ignored, and for it was sub- 


-stituted a sort of epicureanism that was regulated mainly by 


the laws of art. In a way, he was a sixteenth-century 
WATTEAU, and could not imagine any better use for the 
organisation of the world than the production of a select 
society of chevaliers and compagnons, with dames having a 
celestial visage and “‘ droit corsage,” who could enjoy them- 
selves without a thought of what the cost was to the unfor-- 
tunate people who were outside the walls. 

It is the theory of M. HruLHarp that the abbey of 
Théléme was not a mere castle in the air, but a scheme for 
a building to be erected by Francis I. That is no un- 
reasonable theory. In the sixteenth century courtiers were 
not likely to scoff at the attempts of an amateur in architec 
tural creation. In those days, as M. HEULHARD says, 
people who wished to have new buildings entrusted the 
direction to a master mason, carpenter, painter, or it might 
be to a notary. It was not necessary to produce captivating 
drawings, for, according to PHILIBERT DE L’ORME, it was 
enough to be able “pourtraire médiocrement, proprement 
et nettement ;” what was most desirable was accuracy im 
the dimensions. Then, again, a man whose experience was 
derived from building such chateaux as then were found in 
France was likely to impart to the abbey a character that 
would be incongruous. Rasetalts desired to suggest by the 
exterior that peace not war was desired by the inmates; 
hence there was an absence of crenellations, moats, draw- 
bridges and other aids to defence. The abbey was 
hexagonal on plan, the buildings forming the sides, with 
towers at the angles. There was a large court with the 
alabaster fountain of the three Graces in the centre. It 
was the intention of RaBELAIs that the inmates should enjoy 
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the sight of the country, and, accordingly, his buildings 
have at least five or six storeys. From the lower rooms to the 
attics we can see that not only solidity and elegance were 
sought, but a quality for which the French have no word of 
their own—that is, comfort. The stairs were supposed to 
be of porphyry, serpentine and Numidian marble, the 
steps being arranged so as to allow of easy ascent. 
Wherever the visitor was led he found something to gratify 
him. In the private rooms there were mirrors set in gold 
and pearls, tapestries of a thickness and design that suited 
the season, the floor was covered with green cloth, the beds 
with embroidered stuff. The air became more refreshing 
by means of fountains that sent forth perfumed spray. 
The student found books and manuscripts in all languages, 
and the soft light fell on the pages after being reflected by 
porphyry and chalcedony. The galleries were filled with 
the choicest paintings, relieved by a decoration that recalled 
the geographical and ethnographical sciences and made 
them pleasant subjects to talk about. 

This dream may have arisen before RaABELAIS as he 
meditated among the remains of the Roman occupation in 
the South of France, but it corresponded with the desires 
of students at the time, for the age of the Renaissance was 
one of visions. The abbey of Théléme was not, however, 
to be realised. FRancis I. did endeavour to unite all the 
arts at Fontainebleau and the faience palace that was close 
to Paris, but however low he might bend for his own 
pleasures, the King could hardly be expected to join a 
community that had for motto ‘‘ Fais ce que vouldras.” 
His great rival when he abdicated was still every 
inch an emperor to the monks, while at Théleme 
such a difference would not be tolerated. The project 
is, however, one of the noblest in the realm of ideas, 
and much should be forgiven to Rase.ais for his 
wisdom in suggesting that for such a life as was then 
contemplated, it is necessary to have buildings that are 
beautiful and convenient. His idea may now seem a 
truism, but in the sixteenth century there was a belief in the 
advantage of making the body suffer in order to gain 
intellectual and moral power. M. Lton Dupray has 
helped the readers of M. HEULHARD’s volume to give 
substance to the notion of such an abbey by means of 
views in colour and plans. If the book containing the 
description were not tabooed, the associated dwellings that 
make up the abbey of Théleme would form the best of all 
subjects to exercise the invention of students of French 
Renaissance. RABELAIS must have had in his mind’s eye 
an architect possessed of a Vitruvian variety of knowledge 
and accomplishments, for in his wondrous building com- 
binations of art and science are indicated to an extent that 
is beyond all precedents. 

RABELAIS, as we said above, was brought to Rome by 
JEAN bU Bettay. For that purpose he gave up his 
appointment as physician to the hospital at Lyons, for he 
was not then reckoned among the Benedictines. He was 
especially well suited to advise in the English divorce case, 
which, although seized on by theologians and canonists, 
was, after all, dependent on a problem in medical juris- 
prudence. The prejudice against Rasevais will always 
give rise to doubts about his impartiality, but there is not a 
tittle of evidence to support the supposition that he was 
bribed by King Henry. In Rome, as in other places, he 
was as poor as the monks he derided. It is therefore pos- 
sible that he was urged by honest motives alone when he 
advocated the illegality of the marriage and sought to avoid 
a schism. It was the policy of the Papal Court to tem- 
porise in the affair. The doctor and his patron were there- 
fore obliged to remain in Rome. Rase.ais soon found an 
occupation that took away all the tedium of waiting for a 
dénouement. He explored Rome thoroughly, and seeing 
the want of an archzological description of the city, he ex- 
ercised his diplomacy in an endeavour to have a survey 
undertaken. He secured the co-operation of a noble 
Milanese, MARLIANI ; then others came forward, and the 
work advanced. It is creditable to Rapevais that he did 
not seek any of the applause which was due to him for his 
share in this work. He arranged that MARLIANI was to 
have the whole credit on condition that the “ Topographia ” 
was dedicated to Du Betitay. But the Milanese broke 
faith with RaBe.ats, for when the work appeared a different 
name appeared in the dedication. Rasexais did not 


take the deception with meekness. He had the book re- 
printed in Lyons with a dedication to his patron, and the 
two volumes are among the curiosities of literature. 

On his return to France Rapexais found that he was 
not free from danger. The doctors of the Sorbonne had 
contrived to get hold of additional powers, and were using 
them for the punishment of heretics. The only chance of 
safety for RABELAIS was in the protection of the Du BELLAy 
family, and he was sent to Grenoble, it may be on a mission 
to the Reformers, but also for the purpose of keeping him 
from Paris. When the bishop was soon after recalled to 
Rome to enter the cardinalate RABELAIS accompanied him. 
It was during his second visit that RapeLais first met 
PHILIBERT DE L’ORME, who came from France in order to 
educate himself in design and construction by the study of 
ancient work. The two men had much in common, and 
became fast friends. SEBASTIAN SERLIO was also in Rome, 
where he had gone to become again a pupil, this time under 
PrRuzz1, and was eager to enter the service of the French 
king, and counted on the aid of Du Betiay. It may be 
assumed that he also was united with Rapetais, The 
second visit to Rome came to a2 end in a dramatic way. 
The cardinal discovered that he was watched by the 
emperors agents, and, apprehending the fate of other 
envoys, he fled secretly from Rome, his companion being 
the faithful RaBe.ais. 

Subsequently WinL1AM DU BELLay, known as LANGEy, 
a brother of the cardinal, and one of the noblest of French 
chevaliers, was appointed Governor of Piedmont, and the 
indispensable RaABELAIS, is next found at his side. In 
those days fortification assumed an architectural character, 
and, judging by what appears in his book on the subject, 
there is no difficulty in concluding that RABELAIS was not 
only body-physician to LANGEy, but also his mathematician, 
surveyor and consulting engineer for defensive works. It is 
evident also, from the correspondence printed in M. 
HEuLHARD’s book, that RaBetais did not allow his poli- 
tical and military avocations to absorb all his interest. 
Through his efforts much was done in LANGEy’s viceregal 
court for the promotion of literature, and the secretary 
seemed to be happiest when he was aiding scholars to col- 
late manuscripts and produce new editions of classic 
authors. With all his frailties, RABELAIS never ceased to be 
sympathetic. As a versifier of that age wrote— 


Et Rabelais a nul qu’a soy semblable 
Par son scavoir partout recommandable, 


and his good-nature corresponded with his knowledge. 

We cannot follow the subsequent career of RABELAIS at 
any length. From the conversation of LANGEy, and his 
own observation, he wrote in Latin a book on war as prac- 
tised from the time of the Romans. It was translated and 
printed at Lyons, but no copies have survived. On the 
death of LANcry, the body was transported to France in 
charge of Rapexars, and buried in the cathedral of Le 
Mans. LANGEy’s monument is one of the masterpieces of. 
that age. 

There are gaps in the history of RaBexais. Itis known 
that Er1ENNE Do Let, the printer and publisher who was at- 
one time allied with him, was burnt for heresy at Paris, that 
RABELAIS immediately published another portion of his. 
book as if to further exasperate the Sorbonne, and then he 
found it prudent to retreat to Metz, where he secured, 
practice as aphysician. The coming of Henry II. brought 
more toleration, but in the changes at court Cardinal pu 
BELLAY was sent in a sort of exile to Rome, and once more 
RaseEtals followed. During this last visit to Rome the old 
studies were renewed, scholars found their way to RABELAIS, 
and he was, in fact, the representative of France in science, 
art and literature. When a féte was given to celebrate the 
birth of a prince, the principal incident, a sciomachie, or 
battle on sea and land, was organised by RaBetais, although 
characteristically he was silent about himself in the report 
which he sent to Paris, and which was printed for the 
gratification of the people. He was so successful in 
devising effects that the Romans wished to retain RABELAIS 
among them, as if he were a magician. He returned, how- 
ever, to France, and obtained a condonation from the king 
as the author of books “‘enthuscan,” which saved him from 
all attacks on account of hetorodoxy. RasBELars continued 
his book, and was as aggressive as ever against the eccle- 
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siastical system. His old enemies were not backward in 
seeking to punish the irrepressible heretic, but the king was 
then in opposition to the Roman court, and there was no 
prosecution. The death of RABELAIS in 1553 terminated 
the contest. 

There was only one RABELAIS among men, and hence a 
writer who attempts to assess his worth finds a difficulty in 
the absence of a standard by which he can be judged. 
There was in him something of Bacon as of LUTHER, of 
Piaurus as of Erasmus. He could write a state paper as 
-well as Swirt, and “stand by Ca:sar and give direction.” 
He charmed scholars with erudition and wit, which he 
made emphatic by phrases heard in taverns and worse 
places. No man went to lower depths in the study of life, 
yet he was the companion of princes and could set forth a 
higher ideal than has been reached in living. Religious 
people abhorred him as one of the worst of men, while Pope 
Paut III. was full of pity for him on account of his zeal 
for religion, his good conduct, probity and the variety of 
his virtues. 

It is impossible to do justice to so surprising an epitome 
of many good and bad men. M. ARTHUR HEULHARD 
recognises this, and accordingly he has adopted the plan of 
considering RABELAIS under various aspects rather than 
continuously. RABELAIS appears in the volume before us 
as a sort of Secretary of State, asan amateur and a scientist 
and an enthusiast for the humanities. We are thus able to 
realise the kind of life he followed with more or less inter- 
ruption during a period of about twenty years. The toil 
involved in such a representation of a part of RABELAIS’s 
career is of a kind that might be undergone by one of the 
old world scholars rather than by a modern author. 
M. ARTHUR HEULHARD has not spared himself, and his 
book is the result of an enthusiastic exploration of manu- 
scripts and ancient works, But all his admiration for his 
subject does not lead him to extremes. He is scrupulous 
in restricting himself to statements that are supported by 
evidence, but as he can infuse animation into dry docu-: 
ments, we have an account that seems to be true to life. 
The volume is produced ina style that does credit to the 

. printing office of E. MENARD ET CIE. 


MR. KIRKALDY AND THE TESTING OF 
MATERIALS.* 


HE writer of this article feels no little satisfaction in 

the remembrance that he was one of the first who was 
‘indebted to Mr. Kirxa.py for determining whether certain 
‘materials could be trusted although appearance was against 
them. He had heard of a testing machine being set up in 
‘Southwark, and having no great confidence in his own 
means of discovering strength, although they were costly, 
troublesome and dangerous to the workmen, he gladly 
sought it out. Mr. Kirxaupy at the time was enduring 
bitter sorrow, and he could hardly be free from anxieties 
‘which beset men in their first trial of the metropolis. But 
‘his manner suggested that his thoughts were all turned to 
the discovery of facts. He explained the arrangement of 
testing machines without any trace of the commercial spirit 
being apparent, and to one who had been accustomed to 
apply tests without much regard for hundredweights, his 
results seemed to be over-elaborate. His confidence in the 
machine was that of an inventor who knew there was no 
possibility of error in any part. Some of the figures that 
represented the tests were a surprise, but no argument or 
appeal to tables and statements could make Mr. KirKatpy 
doubt the infallibility of his method ox the perfection of his 
invention. 

There are many people (the writer being among them) 
whose faith in Mr. KirKatpy has remained unshaken, but 
it is not difficult to realise why there have been misunder- 
standings about his system of testing. In the first place, 
Mr.' Krrkatpy has acted as if it were as perfect and regular 
as any natural force. Every machine that works well 
depends on such a force, but the inventors and users 
always expect improvements. In the next place, the 


* Llustrations of David Kirkaldy’s System of Mechanical Test? 
as Originated and Carried on by him during a Dien of a Cmitubs: 
By William G, Kirkaldy. London: Sampson Low & Co, 


testing machine was not allowed to be used unless in Mr, 
KIRKALDY’s presence. This made him a sort of recluse, 
for all his hours were needed for his tests. He did not go 
into the world to praise his system and secure orders. The 
consequence was that he was considered by some to want 
business habits, while others appeared to think that he was 
keeping as much as possible in the dark through fear of 
examination. On the other hand, Mr. KirKa.py, like 
most solitary students, created phantoms which assumed 
the forms of enemies. Take the case of the Steel Com- 
mittee of 1867. A few members of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers were formed (or formed themselves) into a com- 
mittee to obtain information about steel, which, to the 
surprise of many, was then considered to be applicable in 
construction. Mr. KirKaupy’s help was invoked. Mr. 
BaRLow visited the workshop, and with filial pride re- 
ferred to the results of primitive tests by his father as if they 
were oracles, for it is possible to be a consulting engineer 
and retain simplicity. On the same grounds he endeavoured 
to make out that the indicator dial and micrometer were 
not to be trusted. But that Mr. Bartow was willing to 
utilise the new system is plain from his inquiry some months 
afterwards about the cost. Mr. KirKa.py was nettled at 
the question, and accordingly wrote as follows to the 
secretary of the committee :— 

Circumstances having so completely changed, I am under the 
necessity of reminding you and Mr, Barlow of what occurred at my 
first interview. On my entering the room after you had some private 
conversation together, the very first question that was asked about the 
cost of making the experiments, when I frankly told you what I had 
charged and been paid for by Messrs. the Barrow Hematite Steel Com- 
pany, Messrs. Firth & Sons, and for the experiments on Swedish iron, 
producing at the same time the printed tables of the results of the- 
latter. I had no sooner done this than Mr. Barlow expressed his great 
surprise, saying it so greatly exceeded his expectations that it would 
never do. I was then asked about the cost of preparing the specimens, 
and on naming the sum I had paid for the Swedish bars that also was 
considered unreasonable, I was next asked for some particulars about 
the experiments I proposed to begin with, and which appeared to be 
considered satisfactory. At the time I could not be otherwise than 
surprised that I should be expected to state my charge before either you 
or I knew what was expected in return. It would appear, from what 
has subsequently taken place, owing entirely to remarks made by Mr. 
Barlow, that cost is of no consideration and microscopic accuracy 
indispensable. If such be really the case, let the committee say so, 
and nearly, but not all, the difficulties will vanish. Having spent 
years and invested all my funds in erecting my testing machinery 
without asking or receiving any assistance, and not having an inde- 
pendent income from other sources, like the members of the Steel 
Committee, I cannot afford to make the experiments as a pastime, but 
must be paid for my work and for the time occupied. 


The letter is perfectly honest, but it is not such a one as 
a man knowing the ways of the world would write. Mr. 
KIRKALDY as a scientist is obscured, and we have simply 
a poor fellow who desires to become one of the hired 
servants of the committee. Is it to be wondered at that the 
members should deal with him as with others, and take all 
the credit for his researches? In equity Mr. KirKALDY 
was entitled to be considered as having ascertained much 
that was of the greatest importance, such as that the re- 
sistance to compression and tension ina steel girder was 
equal, and that the upper and lower flanges should be pro- 
portioned as 1 to1 ; but in everyday practice those who pay 
for services seizes the gain in fame or lucre that may be 
derived from them. 

Take the Tay Bridge case as another instance of a well- 
disposed inquirer coming into collision with his friends. 
An inquiry into the catastrophe was ordered ;,an engineer 
was sent to Dundee by the President to select portions of 
the bridge and forward them to Mr. KirKatpy for testing. 
Under such circumstances discretion is to be exercised. 
Counsel consider it is advantageous to avoid confusing 
judges and juries by a superabundance of facts, unless when 
it is wise to obscure one set of facts by making another set 
over-prominent. In the Tay Bridge case it was well to 
narrow the inquiry. There were so many parties involved 
it would be impossible to hear all that could be said in their 
behalf unless the proceedings kept on till the crack of 
doom. Now Mr. KirkKatpy’s method, although very 
useful, would not be fascinating to a counsel. The sight of 
a large sheet of figures arranged in columns, and expository 
of the strength of a rivet, although accompanied by 
diagrams, is not gladdening to any one who may be dealing 
with a testy judge and impatient jurors. In an ideal state 
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of existence, Mr. KirKALDy’s elaborate schedules might be 
refreshing subjects at any time; but we must take the 
world as we find it, and deal with mortals who dislike figures. 
The engineer endeavoured to express the effect of Mr. 
KIRKALDY’s experiments as broadly as he could. One of 
his statements was that, according to the specification 
standard, some bars should not have broken with less than 
5,400lbs, ‘The assumption was that they succumbed to a 
less weight, and the mean of the tests was 4,474lbs. But 
the reporter or printer put the figures at 5,474 lbs,, and out 
of this manifest mistake a charge is made against the 
witness, as if he were engaged in a conspiracy to make out 
that the iron was of superior quality. One of the counsel 
said that Mr. KirKatpy could be brought forward to 
explain his experiments, but no side had the courage to 
summon him. A grievance is made out of his absence, for 
Mr. KiRKALDY does not perceive that there must be some 
valid reason for the way all the parties held aloof from him, 
as if his details were only dangerous. 

The volume by the son of the inventor of the testing 
machine is by itself evidence of the venial shortcomings 
which seem to be inseparable from the carrying out of the 
system. ‘There is much valuable information in it, and the 
author does not exaggerate the importance of some parts 
when he says:— 


Such a collection of original data is practically unique, certainly 
very different from the usual style of others when compiling books 
upon ‘‘ Strength of Materials,” using previously published results from 
all quarters irrespective of age or problematical accuracy. It is with 
permissible pride that it can be stated that every experiment detailed 
throughout this book has been personally carried out and recorded by 
David Kirkaldy, or, during the last few years, falling partly to my 
care. The same machine, most carefully and accurately maintained, 
has been used for all the experiments, although of so many different 
classes, so that the opportunity for exact and reliable comparison which 
exists is a most important feature and quite unparalleled. 


Unfortunately Mr. K1RKALDY is not satisfied to rest on his 
work for reputation. He has been useful to his generation, 
but he is eager to persuade people that he had to go 
through a course of martyrdom at the hands of unregenerate 
men in order to demonstrate the strength of materials. As 
far as we can judge, Mr. KirKaALpy had not to encounter 
many or bitter enemies, but the imagination which he wisely 
kept down in his investigations found employment in 
making him believe they were numerous and full of guile. 
Simple incidents become devices of the wicked. The 
Stationery Office makes no distinction between interested 
parties and the public in general in inquiries like the Tay 
Bridge, for the Blue Books must find purchasers. All good 
citizens understand the arrangement. But because every 
day a copy of the evidence was not specially despatched to 
Southwark it is assumed that the officials wished to keep 
him in darkness because they knew his reports were being 
twisted. 

If the portly volume could be cleared of all the suppli- 
cations for sympathy, and the tables were rearranged in a 
form that would allow of easy reference, the obligations to 
Mr. Kirkatpy would be increased. He is an impartial 
inquirer, and it is astonishing how rarely he tries to convince 
people about his own theories. Mr. KirKa.py prefers 
figures to words when he is dealing with materials, and it 
must be allowed that occasionally there are more figures 
than can be turned to account. He is scrupulous also in 
avoiding everything derogatory that relates to people, except 
those who wound his susceptibilities, although he has much 
to tell. The following instance suggests what strange stories 
Mr. KirKatpy could tell about officials, and the waste of 
money which they sometimes bring about :— 


This column has been chosen out of many to serve as an illustration 
of the behaviour of cast-iron in a large casting. The woodcut shows 
it to be a very elegant pattern, one which, in fact, from its design 
would be handsome in architectural work. The column has quite a 
history. It was placed by the architects in a building, but to their 
annoyance the district surveyor insisted on its removal, along with that 
of its neighbours, as being too weak ; notwithstanding. that they felt 
fully justified in the employment of the castings, they were. forced, in 
the absence of any data or proof of strength, to take them out and 
réplace with much heavier ones. The matter had been of serious 
moment; so much so, that when someone mentioned to the architects 
that Kirkaldy could determine the strength, they gladly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity, Previous to the testing, the surveyor was 
asked to signify more definitely his reasons for condemning the columns, 
and the stress or load they would be likely to carry. The latter he 
refused to put in writing, but he gave his opinion that the column 


would not stand 38 or go tons. The result of the test proved that a very 
liberal margin of strength could be counted upon, the ultimate strength 
being 156 tons. As the columns would not have been rejected had the 
surveyor thought them capable of standing 40 tons—or, in other words, 
if the load in the building, allowing the usual factor of safety, required 
that the column be able to stand 40 tons—then, as the sequel showed, 
their removal had been unnecessary, the professional men might have 
been spared much anxiety and annoyance, and their clients consider- 
able expense. 


THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


AR salient feature of the session just terminated has been 

the realisation of a proposal made more than forty years 
ago, namely, the formal reception by the President and Council 
on stated evenings after the ordinary meetings of the members 
and visitors then present. This was proposed, in 1850, 
by Sir William Cubitt, but for various reasons the sugges- 
tion was not acted upon, although in a modified form it 
was met by the conversazione given by the President. In 
progress of time the gradually-increasing numbers forming ihe 
Institution rendered the continuance of this social gathering 
impracticable, Sir William Cubitt’s idea was, first, the pro- 
vision, at intervals during the session, of an opportunity for 
the personal introduction to the President and Council of those 
members who might not otherwise make their acquaintance ; and, 
secondly, the collection in the rooms of the Institution of a 
limited number of models and specimens. A series of receptions. 
was held after the ordinary meetings in the months of January, 
February, March, April and May of this year. An endeavour: 
has also been made to identify, in some degree, each gathering 
with a particular branch of engineering, both in respect to 
those invited to be present and to the models and other objects 
of interest exhibited. These receptions were believed to have 
been most successful, and experience would doubtless suggest 
directions in which they might be rendered still more useful 
and attractive in the future. 

Twenty-three ordinary meetings have been held during the- 
session, at which eleven papers had been read and discussed. 
The report states that for some of these papers Telford medals. 
and Telford premiums had been awarded to Messrs. LI. B. & 
C. W. Atkinson and to Mr. R. E. B. Crompton, and Telford: 
premiums to Messrs. F. E. Robertson, E. W. Stoney, Professor- 
John Milne and Mr. J. McDonald, Mr. W. Langdon and Mr. 
W. T. H. Carrington. For other papers, printed or to be 
printed in the Proceedings without being discussed, Telford 
premiums had been awarded to Messrs. B. Donkin, jun,, J. J. 
Webster and C, P. Sheibner. There were eight supplemental 
meetings for students, at which, unfortunately, the attendances 
had been small. For papers read at these meetings Miller 
prizes had been awarded to Messrs. E. L. Hill, J. H. Barker, 
W. A. P. Tait, B. Chatterton, J. W. Brown, A. Sealy-Allin 
and W. H. Wheeler. The first three of these papers had been 
deemed worthy of publication, and would appear, either in 
whole or in part, in the Minutes of Proceedings. The works 
visited by the students were referred to as having been greatly - 
appreciated by those who had availed themselves of the privi- - 
leges offered, and the Council recorded its sense of indebtedness 
to the heads of the several establishments. 

The effective increase in the roll of the Institution during | 
the past year was 247. There had been elected 2 honorary 
members, 51 members, 291 associate members and 7 associates, . 
and 3 associate members had been restored to the register. 
Only 107 names had disappeared from the list. The number 
of members of all classes, students excepted, on March 3r1 last, 
was 5,150, as against 4,903 on the same day last year, repre- 
senting an increase at the rate of 5 per cent. The student 
class had somewhat diminished in numbers, the total being, on 
March 31 last, at 914, as against 969 on March 31, 1890. This 
was not due to any diminution in the numbers admitted, but to 
the fact that more students had been elected Associate mem- 
bers during the year, and that a greater number had become 
ineligible to remain in the class by reason of having passed the 
limit of age, namely, twenty-six years. Adding the students 
to the number on the register, the gross total on the books 
was 6,064. 

From the balance-sheet appended to the report, it appeared 
that the receipts during the financial year amounted to 
24,2742. 85. 11d., and the payments to 23,3517. Is. gd. The 
Capital invested during the year represented the purchase of 
railway debenture stocks of the nominal (or par) value of 
6,500/., thus bringing up the Institution investments to 50,000/ , 
besides which the Corporation was possessed of freeholds which 
had cost 40,000/,, the Whitworth Legacy of 5,400/, and trust 
fund investments aggregating 15,286/. 

The Council congratulated the members that, as the result 
of protracted litigation with the Iniand Revenue Department, 
the House of Lords had upheld the judgment of the Court of 
Appeal, that the whole of the property of the Institution was 
exempt from Corporation duty under the Customs and Inland 
Revenue Act of 1885, on the ground that it was legally appro- 
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priated and applied for the promotion of education and 
science. i 

In conclusion, reference was made to the action of a com- 
mittee of members outside the Council, which had resulted in 
the establishment of an endowment fund for the purpose of 
perpetuating the memory of the long services of the secretary 
in the interests of the Institution. It had been decided that 
the endowment in question, with any future additions, should 
be applied to the establishment of a “James Forrest Lecture- 
ship,” it being left with the governing body for the time being 
to determine the subjects, the periods of recurrence, and all 
other details connected with such lectureship. 


TESSER. 


Unreality in English Painting. 


GPa pursuit of the ideal, as it was called, was long injurious 
to the progress of the arts in this country. The attain- 
ment of ideal grandeur or beauty, in its true sense, is no doubt 
the fit object of the labours of the artist; but there is no prac- 
tical ideal, so far as painting is concerned, except selection and 
combination of the finest particulars in the natural. The 
account given of the Venus of Zeuxis shows that such was the 
practice and understanding of the ancients. In modern art, 
half the heads in the best pictures of Raphael are portraits. 
What are the best backgrounds of Nicolas Poussin but com- 
binations of lines taken from the country near Tivoli, La Riccia 
or the Eternal City itself, such as the castle of St. Angelo, the 
tower of Nero, the ruins of the Forum and the walls of Rome? 
In like manner, many of Claude’s subjects can be traced from 
the Trinita de Monte, where he lived; the scenery of the vale 
of the Tiber, the fine outline of the Vatican, Monte Mario and 
the Villa Medici perpetually recur in his pictures. ‘This, then, 
is the true ideal ; the judicious choice and apposition of what is 
best in nature. Every other ideal is false and delusive, only 
leading the artist far from nature, without bringing him one step 
nearer to that conception of grandeur or beauty to which he 
aspires. And yet English art long laboured under the fatal 
error that the exact imitation of reality was inconsistent with 
the loftiest style of the art, and that to create an ideal, the artist 
must form an abstraction from nature, not a union of its finest 
points. The result was a series of conventional forms, faces 
and attitudes in compositions ; groups composed in the taste of 
theatrical tableaux ; emptiness substituted for breadth ; an in- 
difference to all details, a general looseness and indistinctness 
of form, Our English artists totally forgot or despised the 
example of all their great Italian predecessors. From the fore- 
grounds of Titian’s landscapes it has been said, and almost 
without exaggeration, that one might study botany ; the water- 
fowl (cranes) introduced by Raphael into his cartoon of the 
miraculous draught of fishes are executed with even Dutch 
fidelity to nature. Vigneul Marville says of Poussin:—“ Old as 
he was, I frequently saw him among the ruins of ancient Rome, 
out in the Campagna or along the banks of the Tiber, sketching 
a scene which had pleased him, and I often met him with his 
handkerchief full of stones, moss or flowers, which he carried 
home, that he might copy them exactly from nature.” But 
attention to details like these was, for a time, thought beneath 
the dignity of English art. The more the subject could be 
generalised, the more everything could be deprived of in- 
dividuality, so that the whole might be fused into a washy 
abstraction called the ideal, so much the better, till at last the 
chief part of the compositions of the English school might have 
been justly characterised as pictures of nothing, and extremely 
like. This error, no doubt, has been to a great extent cured. 
We are now content to believe that the ideal must be sought in 
nature itself; but still some portion of the error lingers about 
our conceptions of art, and displays itself in the inattention to 
details, the want of proper making out of forms, the tendency to 
produce it by a few strokes cleverly dashed in and calculated to 
produce effect at a distance, but appearing as mere spots on 
nearer inspection. We have never, in fact, entirely got over 
the injurious effect produced by the inversion of the natural 
order of study by making colouring precede the acquisition of 
correct drawing. “ As is usual among heaven-born geniuses in 
this department of the fine arts,” observes Sir Walter Scott, in 
describing the education of Dick Tinto, “he began to paint 
before he had any notion of drawing.” ‘It is a misfortune,” 
says Dr. Waagen, “for the English school that it at once began 
where other schools left off.” 


The Artesian Well at Grenelle, Paris. 


Being aware that several Artesian borings had been 
attended with immense success both at Tours and at Elbceuf, 
these being sunk into a stratum separated by the entire chalk 
formation from that of St. Ouen, the Municipal Council of Paris 

_resolved in 1832 to make efforts to attain this second water- 
‘bearing stratum, and M, Mulot, who had already undertaken 


dispose of them, 


several of the Artesian wells in the neighbourhood of Paris 
entered into a contract to execute the Puits de Grenelle, which 
was commenced in the beginning of 1833.' Very nearly from 
the commencement of the undertaking unfavourable prospects 
became manifest. After perforating the tertiary sands, which at _ 
Grenelle are 41} métres (136 feet) thick, and nearly as soon as 
the rods had reached the chalk, part of the rods detached 
themselves and fell to the bottom of the bore-pipe with great 
force. Considerable difficulties had consequently to be over- 
come, but these were soon surmounted, and the only result of 
this accident was a slight delay. In May 1837, when the boring 
had attained a depth of 380 métres (1,246 feet 8 inches), a 
second and far more serious accident occurred ; the chisel with 
which the ground was perforated, and a length of 80 métres 
(262 feet) of rods again fell to the bottom. These weighed 
together (100 quintaux) 5 tons, a mass which it was absolutely 
necessary to raise again to the surface. It is already a serious 
matter to lift so considerable a weight when all the usual 
mechanical means are allowed to be brought into play; it may 
therefore readily be conceived that acting at a height above the 
object equal to thrice that of the towers of Notre Dame, andin 
a space having only a limit of a few inches, the obstacles are 
incalculable, and success almost a miracle. However, M. 
Mulot attained his object. He succeeded in tapping a screw on 
the head of the rods, and thus connecting another length to 
them ; after t5 months of vain efforts, the chisel was at length 
brought up in August 1838, and the works proceeded with ; 
they were, however, destined to be again interrupted before 
their conclusion, The third accident occurred on April 8, 1840, 
the boring had then attained the rock chalk. Although the 
instruments were used with considerable dexterity, they made 
but slow progress. Suddenly, however, the chisel, the per- 
forating end of which was extremely sharp, having been raised 
with great force, sunk at one stroke 26 métres (85 feet 3 inches) 
in the chalk. It then stuck so fast that no efforts could succeed 
in raising it, and had much force been resorted to a fracture 
would have been the consequence, which would have led to a 
far more serious accident. M. Mulot, whose inventive powers 
set a resolute face against every new difficulty, preferred setting 
the boring apparatus free by enlarging the hole on all sides, in 
which he was completely successful. The fourth accident was 
of less importance than the previous two; the chisel alone 
became detached, and its fall presented a new obstacle. M. 
Mulot at once saw that the remedy resorted to in the case 
which had occurred in May 1837 was no longer applicable, and 
the small size of the instrument led him to hope that he could 
pass on one side of the chisel. A cavity was formed in the side 
ot the boring, and the instrument was forced therein. The 
works were then immediately recommenced, and no other deten- 
tion occurred. At last on Friday, February 26, after 84 years’ 
exertion, the rods suddenly sunk several métres ; the workmen 
perceived that all resistance had ceased, and after a few hours 
interval a majestic column of water 1,691 feet in height (1,847 
English feet) rose from the bosom of the earth. 


The Collection of Charles I. 


If the magnificent collection brought together with singular 
judgment by Charles I. had not been dispersed, we might now 
have boasted not only of one of the most ancient but of one of 
the richest public galleries in Europe. He had inherited a few 
pictures and statues belonging originally to Henry VIII. and 
to Prince Henry, his elder brother. Immediately after his 
accession he began to acquire works of art. The well-known 
taste of the ‘ing, who not only piqued himself upon being an 
excellent connoisseur of pictures, but was himself something 
of a painter, induced his courtiers and foreign Powers who 
desired to conciliate his good-will to offer him presents of 
paintings, curiosities and objects of vertz. Amongst the gifts 
brought by the Dutch embassy sent to congratulate Charles on 
the birth of his second daughter were “four rare pieces of 
Tintoret’s and Titian’s painting.” Philip IV. of Spain gave 
him a famous Titian, Ze Venus del Prado, and Louis XIII. of 
France the S¢. ohn the Baptist, by Leonardo da Vinci, now 
in the Louvre. He liberally encouraged artists at home, and 
employed agents abroad to purchase pictures and statues 
wherever they could be obtained. Nicholas Lanier, his prin- 
cipal agent, received no less a sum than 15,000/. at one time 
for works of art, tothe great discomfort of Burlamachi, the 
royal banker, who was called upon to make provision for this 
large amount. His chief acquisition was the gallery of the 
Dukes of Mantua, one of the oldest and most celebrated in 
Europe. In the interesting collection of the original papers of 
Rubens, recently published by Mr. Sainsbury, we find some 
curious particulars of this purchase. One Daniel Nys was 
employed to negotiate. ‘Since I came into the world,” he 
writes to Endymion Porter, “I have made various contracts, 
but never a more difficult one than this, which has succeeded 
so happily. In the first place the city of Mantua, and then all 
the princes of Christendom, both great and small, were struck 
with astonishment that we could induce the Duke Vincenzo to 
The people of Mantua made so much noise 
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about it that if Duke Vincenzo could have had them back again 
he would readily have paid double, and his people would have 
been willing to supply the money.” For this collection he 
paid, as we learn by the royal warrant, still preserved, 
18,2897. 12s. 8d, which, considering the then rate of money, 
was an enormous sum for those days. But it contained master- 
pieces of the greatest painters of the end of the fifteenth and 
commencement of the sixteenth centuries. To them were 
afterwards added Raphael’s cartoons, brought by Rubens to 
the notice of the King, and purchased through his intervention. 
According to a catalogue compiled by Vanderdoort, who was 
the keeper of the royal pictures, there were in the Palace of 
Whitehall 460 paintings, amongst which were no less than nine 
Raphaels, two Leonardo da Vincis, eleven Correggios, twenty- 
eight Titians, sixteen Giulio Romanos, seven Tintorets, three 
Rembrandts, seven Rubens, sixteen Vandykes and three Albert 
Dirers. The collection seems to have been scarcely less rich 
in masterpieces of the Dutch and German than of the Italian 
schools. At the King’s death pictures in various royal palaces 
were sold by public auction for the sum of 38,025/, 4s. 6d. 
Cromwell appears to have been desirous of preventing the 
dispersion of this magnificent gallery, but was thwarted by 
the opposition of a party in the House. He, however, suc- 
ceeded at a later period in stopping the sale, having previously 
purchased Raphael’s cartoons for the nation for 300/—a re- 
markable and very fortunate instance of his judgment and 
taste, considering the spirit of the times and the more attrac- 
tive appearance of many of the pictures. It is curious to 
compare the prices at this sale with those of modern times. 
The Triumphs of Fulius Cesar by Mantegna, from the 
Mantua collection, fetched 1,000/, a proof of the very high 
estimation in which this great master was held; The Twelve 
C@sars, by Titian, 1,200/.; his Venus del Prado, 600l.; The 
Sleeping Venus, by Correggio, 1,000/.; The Satyr Flayed, by 
the same master, 1,009/.; and his .Vercury Teaching Cupid to 
Read, 800/. (this picture was purchased for the National 
Gallery from the Marquis of Londonderry, together with the 
icce Homo, by the same master, in 1834, for 11,5007) ; 
Raphael’s Little Madonna and Child, 800/.; his St. George 
only 150/.; his portrait of the Marquis of Mantua, 200/. ; and 
the Sz. fohn, by Leonardo da Vinci, 140/——showing either that 
the reputation of these two great masters had fallen, or that 
these were considered inferior or doubtful specimens of their 
works. The principal purchaser was the Spanish ambassador, 
who sent to Spain eighteen mule-loads of pictures, amongst 
which was the celebrated Holy Family by Raphael, known as 
the “ Perla,” bought for 2,000/, and now the gem of the fine 
gallery of Madrid. On their arrival the English ambassadors, 
Lords Clarendon and Cottington, were hastily dismissed from 
the capital, that they might be spared the grief of seeing the 
plundered property of their fallen master. 


Paris in the Seventeenth Century. 


Paris, though the greatest city of Europe in the seventeenth 
century, yet resembled in many respects what in the nineteenth 
century we should term a large provincial town. Hemmed 
within its old walls, with their grotesque coronet of windmills, 
and swelled by all the political causes which at this period 
drove within its gates the inhabitants of the provinces, the 
population was numerous beyond all reasonable proportion to 
the narrow compass in which it was contained ; for if some 
spaces, then encumbered with narrow streets, have since been 
cleared, as in the neighbourhood of the Louvre, other and much 
larger spots within the circuit of the Boulevards, now built on, 
were then the demesnes of convents and palaces. Three great 
convents—those of the Assumption, the Feuillans and the 
Capucins—occupied the site of the modern Rue Rivoli and 
streets which branch from it. That of Mazarin’s palace was so 
extensive, that on one half of it (bought by Louis XIV, and 
given to the East India Company) the Rue Vivienne and Place 
de la Bourse are situate. Its sanitary condition was as bad as 
possible—worse probably than in the Middle Ages, owing to 
the greater accumulation of people and increased height of the 
houses. About the year 1660 a medical observer remarked that 
his brass door-handles, in rooms looking on the street, became 
covered with verdigris every morning, which continued until 
some attempts were made at drainage in the quarter. Even 
the ordinary habit of leaving the city in the summer was inter- 
rupted for thirty or forty years in the middle of the seventeenth 
century—at first from the general insecurity of the country, 
afterwards through habit, and because in Louis XIV.’s earlier 
wars, while a portion of good society was absent on the frontier, 
those who stayed at home preferred remaining in Paris, for the 
sake of obtaining intelligence. Packed closely together in this 
steaming atmosphere, the higher classes lived and moved ina 
perpetual fever of society. The fashion of alcoves and ruelles 
dates from the beginning of this period. The alcove, as is well 
known to those who are familiar with old-fashioned Domestic 
architecture, was the space, generally dome-shaped or vaulted 
and highly decorated (the word is Arabic, and signifies a vault), 
at the end of the bedchamber, forming a kind of second room 


enclosed in a larger one, Here the bed of the lady was placed, 
on its estrade, or elevated dais, on which, as a throne,}she 
received her morning visitors. The rze//es, or alleys, were the 
narrow lanes left between the estrade and the walls, in which 
the crowd of visitors assembled—filled, from early day to after- 
noon, in illustrious houses, with a succession of gay cavaliers, 
prim men of letters and soft ecclesiastics. Retirement and 
privacy were neither known nor appreciated as luxuries. There 
are some curious remarks in Saint Simon on the results of the 
invention of bells in houses—a new thing when he wrote, at’ 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The want of them in 
earlier times rendered it almost necessary for a lady to have 
assistance at hand ; common people had their servants within 
call, whence arose the familiar and pleasant domestics of 
Moliére ; those of higher rank were waited on by ladies of birth 
and education, who were not thought to demean themselves by 
performing these indispensable offices. Bells had a great share 
in reducing us to that seclusion—pleasant, but unsocial—in 
which we now live. 


Brickwork in the Tropics. 


Bricks, when stone cannot be obtained, must of necessity 
be used for certain descriptions of work in the tropics. Great 
caution should be exercised in their selection, as it is found 
that all bricks made near the seaboard with brackish water are 
exceedingly susceptible to the weather, and moulder rapidly 
away when exposed. It is, therefore, advisable to make them 
at some distance from the coast, with fresh water, and above 
all to have them well and thoroughly burned, which, in these 
climates, where fuel is generally expensive, is most difficult to 
insure. Near to the sea-coast in Brazil it is found necessary 
to protect all brickwork with plaster, which certainly serves its 
purpose exceedingly well. In the interior of the country well- 
burnt bricks may stand for a few years, but ultimately it will be 
necessary to plaster them, or to give them a thick coat of 
whitewash from time to time. Tar, over a coat of whitewash, 
has been used with considerable success for the protection of 
brick buildings and other works of this material; and in 
localities where it would not be considered unsightly, it is 
certainly preferable in buildings on the side from which the 
prevailing winds and rains set in during the wet season, as it 
not only throws off the moisture on the outside quicker, but 
tends to keep the interior of the building freer from moisture 
than any other outer protection. Of two samples of brick. 
taken from the same wall, built in 1790, in Recife, although not 
in any way protected by plaster or lime whitewash, one appears 
to be quite perfect while the other is rapidly decaying, and 
shows the necessity of outward protection as a general rule, 
owing to the all but impossibility of obtaining in large quan- 
tities thoroughly well-burnt bricks. 


Thick and Thin Walls. 


Our ancestors had not made a formal classification of the 
varying degrees in which different bodies conducted heat, but 
they had discovered that wood confined it longer than stone. 
For the sake of the warmth it was extensively employed in the 
construction of houses, and for the same reason many of the 
finest mansions in St. Petersburg are composed of it still. That 
Russian houses should be some day burnt is almost as much a 
matter of course as that those who occupy them should some 
day die. But mankind will always run a great risk for a great 
advantage, and it required the Fire of London to wean our fore- 
fathers from their fondness for timber edifices. So long as 
houses were consumed in detail, every man hoped that his 
neighbour’s case might never be his own. Nothing short of a 
general calamity could teach them that the laws of nature have 
no partialities, and that while fire burns and wood is fuel they 
can never be brought together with safety. Driven to have 
recourse to less combustible materials they continued to profit 
by their observation of natural laws, and since stone transmitted 
heat more readily than wood they built their walls of a goodly 
thickness, to counterbalance the drawback. The experience 
that is not recorded has to be bought anew, for a practice may 
seem absurd if the reason is unknown. When old houses are 
pulled down and the quantity of rubbish within the walls is 
brought to light, it is common to hear a good many gibes at 
former folly. “A little more solidity,” it is said, “in the - 
masonry, instead of a loose mass of dirt and stones, and half 
the thickness of the wall might have been spared.” But it was 
exactly the thing they did not wish to spare, for they considered 
warmth no less than strength, and to have warmth there must 
be thickness. They filled in rubble for its cheapness; and 
though solid masonry would have stood longer, it is not for 
modern builders, upon a question of durability, to take antiquity 
to task. We are beginning to discover that there is something 
else to be considered in houses besides security from tumbling 
down. The thin walls so common during the last half century 
reverse every effect that it is desirable to produce: the sun’s 
heat penetrates them in the height of summer, and the heat of 
the fires filters through them in the depth of winter. 
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The Broken Pediment, 


It is to no less an authority than Michel Angelo that we 
owe, if not the first practical execution of the broken pediment, 
at all events the questionable honour of having been the means 
of bringing into favour that great architectural anomaly. It is 
certainly to his. great example that we are indebted for a 
numerous progeny of most grotesque and absurd pediments, 
one of those departures from good sense which bring oppro- 
brium on the architecture of the sixteenth century. The near 
relationship that architecture and sculpture bear to each other 
is undeniable. The mutual assistance that those arts are able 
to lend to each other, the similarity in many respects of the 
objects pursued by the two arts, would seem to render the cul- 
tivation of them by the same individual, if not essential to 
excellence, at all events a powerful auxiliary in establishing 
the character of a great artist; yet, “so vast is art, so narrow 
human wit,” that we can with difficulty point to any individual 
who has in himself united those arts with that. equality of power 
and intelligence which are necessary in order to prevent the 
one art from overruling the other. Taking, for the purposes of 
comparison, perhaps the two most prominent artists the world 
has produced—Phidias and Michel Angelo—we observe (so 
far, at least, as we know or have the means of judging of the 
former) that whilst in the works of Phidias the sculpture was 
doubtless made essential to the due effect of his architecture, 
it was nevertheless always subordinate to it, and was never 
permitted to override it; the leading architectural lines of his 
building, as the metopes, the friezes and the tympanum were 
in no case allowed to be interfered with by the sculpture, but 
retained invariably their undisturbed continuity and distinct- 
ness. Intimately intermixed as the sculpture was with the 
architecture, it kept its place as a mere decorative expletive— 
an ornament, in fact. Full, no doubt, of significance, and per- 
fectly appropriate in character both as to treatment and design, 
but still a non-essential ornament. In the works of the other 
great genius we find these conditions reversed. Although un- 
deniably great in architecture and great in sculpture, the com- 
mon voice of his posterity proclaims Michel Angelo to have 
been far more a sculptor than an architect. In the Medici 
monument the feeling of the sculptor obviously preponderated. 
It suited his composition to place his figures recumbent on the 
sloping sides of a pediment, and he therefore so placed them, 
omitting the intervening apex of the pediment; thus com- 
mitting an architectural absurdity while he produced, it is true, 
@ picturesque arrangement of his sculpture, which was all he 
seemed to have cared for. We may say, however, in his 
defence, that in the arrangement of sculptured groups of figures 
the modification of known architectural members may be re- 
garded as a poetical rendering of them, so as to make them 
subservient to the exigencies of high art. It would be by no 
means difficult greatly to multiply instances of a similar 
sculpturesque bias in the works of this great man. In the 
Chiesa degli Angeli, at Rome, erected by Michel Angelo upon 
the site, and partly upon the walls and with the materials, of 
an ancient imperial palace, great pictorial effect has been pro- 
duced, but in singular defiance of propriety. A huge circular 
tablet is so laid over the face of a wall which he desired to 
‘relieve from undue heaviness as to overlay and almost to con- 
‘ceal the architectural lines, conveying the idea of a distinct 
‘object suspended against the wall, while it was in fact built 
into it, and formed an integral part of the masonry of the 
church. There can be no doubt in the mind of any unpre- 
judiced critic that the example set us by the great sculptor of 
antiquity of making his sculpture strictly subordinate to the 
architecture is the more consistent with good sense and sound 
judgment. However elaborately architecture may be decorated 
and enlivened by the genius of sculpture, all the leading and 
essential lines of the composition should be dictated by its 
structural requirements, and should at least appear to express 
its main Constructive features. There should be no intimate 
blending together of the constructive and purely decorative 
features ; let them perfectly harmonise and combine together 
to make a pleasing whole, but let their respective limits never 
be ambiguous, 

Church Bells. 


Comparatively few of the immense number of baptized 
bells that were existing at the time of the Reformation still 
hang in their ancient towers, and on these it is often no easy 
matter to trace in the antique and half-corroded characters the 
once venerated name that was invoked by their sound. A more 
careful search in remote districts might make known several, 
of which no account has been given, though we might hear of 
none so old as that which was taken down from a church in 
Cornwall in the time of the late Mr. Davies Gilbert, the 
president of the Royal Society, and which bore, as he used to 
relate with all possible pride, the inscription “ Alfredus Rex.” 
It was supposed to have been the gift of King Alfred, and to 
have done duty for a thousand years. Multitudes of bells 
famous for their tone and magnitude, frequently the offerings 
of wealthy laymen and in the production of which no pains or 


expense had been spared, were taken away at the dissolution 
of the monasteries. Nor, though Holinshed remarks that 
“bells remain as in times past,” were those of the cathedrals 
and parish churches always spared. King Henry VIII., accord- 
ing to Stow, staked a bell-tower with a lofty spire of timber 
which stood in St. Paul’s Churchyard and contained four bells, 
the largest in London, against a hundred pounds with Sir Miles 
Partridge, a courtier. Sir Miles won, and had the bells broken 
up and the tower and spire pulled down. Bulkeley Bishop of 
Bangor sold the bells of his cathedral in 1541, and Sir Henry 
Spelman relates that at the period of his boyhood (czrca 1572), 
the people used to tell how many had been removed in every 
part of his county (Norfolk). ‘The destruction began when 
ecclesiastical property was seized by the Crown and granted 
to laymen. The hundred of Framland, in Leicestershire, 
affords an example of the rarity of genuine antique specimens, 
Out of 38 churches, with an aggregate of 127 bells, 88 have 
been cast since 1600, of 16 the date is mncertain, and only 23 
are clearly of the pre-Reformation period. The Puritans, though 
the enemies of church music and of almost everything which 
had once been put to superstitious uses, did not wage direct 
war against bells. Yet in the general depredation then com- 
mitted upon churches the tower was frequently rifled of its 
contents. The good people of Yarmouth petitioned the 
Parliament in 1650 “to be pleased to grant them a part of the 
lead and other useful materials of that vast and altogether use- 
less cathedral in Norwich, towards the building of a workhouse 
to employ their almost starved poor and repairing their piers.” | 
When the inhabitants of a neighbouring town could propose to 
strip off the covering from the roof of anoble cathedral and lay 
it open to the ravages of frost and rain because such edifices 
were useless, it was not to be expected that bells would be 
valued except for the metal of which they were made. In the 
tasteless apathy which succeeded after the Revolution the belfry 
was often robbed to repair the church. Very numerous were 
the instances in which four bells out of five have been sold by | 
the parish to defray the churchwardens’ “little account.” Of 
those that escaped such accumulated dangers several in the 
lapse of time have been injured and recast, and altogether the 
ancient stock has been sadly reduced. With Scotland it fared 
considerably worse than with us. Abbot, Archbishop of Can- © 
terbury, told Spelman in 1632 that when he was shown the 
church at Dunbar by “a crumpt unseemly person, the minister 
thereof,” he inquired how many bells they possessed, to which 
the minister answered, “None.” His Grace asked how it 
“ chanced,” and the minister replied with some astonishment 
at so simple a question, that “it was one of the Reformed 
churches.” In Edinburgh Abbot found only a single relic. All 
its companions throughout the city had been shipped to the 
Low Countries. In France the Revolution was fatal to many 
bells, and so much the more that the metal was available for 
cannon. The celebrated “ George of Amboise,” which hung 
in the cathedral of Rouen, was devoted to war purposes at 
that time. 


Vasari’s *‘ Lives.” 


These admirable biographies, the most important contribu- ~ 
tion ever made to the history of art, were written at the 
suggestion of Paolo Giovio, who intended to incorporate them ° 
into his history of illustrious men. He was, however, so much 
struck with their completeness and the felicity and ease of their 
style that he prevailed upon the author to publish them as an 
independent work. Although the undisguised predilection of 
Vasari for his own school, and for those painters who had been 
in any way connected with it, leads him frequently to ex- 
aggerate beyond bounds the merits of the masters of his native ° 
Tuscany, and either to pass over altogether some of the most 
eminent men of other parts of Italy, or to treat them with unjust 
indifference, his “ Lives” are full of valuable information and 
judicious criticisms, and are characterised by a charming 
simplicity and a descriptive power which render them a model 
of biographical style. Writing, as he did, when some of the 
greatest painters the world ever saw were still living, when the 
memory of others scarcely less great was still fresh, and whilst 
the masterpieces of the Revival were still bright and unharmed, 
he has preserved a multitude of details concerning the men and 
their works of the highest interest, which, but for his industry 
and zeal would have been for ever lost to us. He is frequently 
inaccurate, he is often too credulous, he is sometimes uncandid ; 
nevertheless, his judgment, when unprejudiced by national or 
personal jealousies, is true and his-taste singularly correct, 
considering the time at which he wrote, when the ebb of art 
had already set in, and no painter was faster carried away by 
the receding tide, judging from his works, than Vasari himself. 
Whilst an ardent follower of the school formed by the degenerate 
followers and imitators of Michel Angelo and Raphael, and 
adopting their canons of style, he did not refuse his admiration 
to those great early painters to whom was due the glory of the 
revival of painting in Italy, and whose works, subsequently 
allowed to fall into shameful neglect and decay, are again re- 
cognised as the foundation of all true Christian art. 
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NEW HOUSES, HAMILTON TERRACE. 


HESE houses are now being erected on the site 
formerly occupied by a portion of the Pine Apple 
Nursery, with frontages on Hamilton Terrace and 
Hall Road. About twelve houses in all will be built, thus 
leaving a considerable area of the ground uncovered, which 
is to be laid out as general gardens and tennis-courts. Our 
illustration shows the first two houses, now in course of 
completion. The elevations are carried out in red-brick 
and stone, the roofs covered with slates. The houses will 
be handsomely decorated and furnished with all modern 
improvements, hot water, heating, &c. A large billiard- 
room on the basement floor opens out on the terrace and 
private gardens, raised some feet over the grounds at the 
rear, to which it forms the approach. It is proposed to 
vary the houses, both in plan and elevation, so as to group 
them, as far as practicable, to one harmonious whole, The 
lessee and builder is Mr. J. FREEMAN, of 123 Shirland 
ihe W., and the architects are Messrs. BOoEHMER & 
IBBS, 


THE ARCHITECTURAL. ASSOCIATION 
DINNER. 


pe annual dinner of the Association took place on Thurs- 
_day evening, May 28, at the Criterion, Piccadilly. The 
occasion was one of more than usual interest, owing to the year 
1891 being the jubilee year of the Association, and also the year 
of the inauguration of the new programme in architectural edu- 
cation. The evening will probably be looked back upon as the 
most successful and pleasant of the many social reunions of 
members during the past fifty years. The Association string 
band, lately formed, made its dédu¢ during the course of the 
evening, and songs were given by members and their friends 
during the intervals between the toasts, Mr. C. D. Imhoff 
presiding at the piano. Mr. Earle, we believe, undertook the 
arrangements, and worked indefatigably that the occasion 
should be celebrated in a way worthy of marking this epoch in 
the history of the Association. Even the dinner itself, to speak 
of a more commonplace subject, was smoothly and expeditiously 
served, and, of course, made up of good materials—like an 
architect’s building. About 150 were present, and among 
these were the president, Mr, Leonard Stokes, and Mr. F. T. 
Baggallay, the president-elect, Mr. George Aitchison, A.R.A., 
Mr. Basil Champneys, Mr. J. M. Brydon, Mr. H. L. Florence, 
Mr. T. Blashill, Mr. F. R. Farrow, Mr. T. Rickman, &c. 

The PRESIDENT proposed the first toast, “ Our Queen,” 
which was drunk with all honours, after which Mr. C. D. 
Schubert sang “Oh! Promise Me,” of De Roven. 

The PRESIDENT next proposed ‘The Royal Academy,” 
‘coupling the toast with the name of Professor Aitchison. The 
President, alluding to a recent discussion, said he supposed 
they had by that time made up their mind that architecture was 
an art. No doubt architecture was hampered by more restric- 
tions than other arts, nevertheless they were an assemblage of 
artists, and therefore it devolved on them to drink the health 
of the Royal Academy. If he might be allowed to be a little 
Critical in an after-dinner speech, he would say that the Royal 
Academy in his opinion did not quite do for architecture what 
it might do. Though the remark seemed an awkward one in 
the presence of Mr. Aitchison, he would add that it was just 
possible that the Professor, as an architect, held the same 
Opinion. Architecture was, moreover, but poorly represented, 
considering that out of seventy Academicians only six were 
architects. He could not help thinking that if the Academy 
called itself an academy of arts, it should be properly repre- 
sentative of the arts. He hoped Professor Aitchison would 
excuse his criticisms, but he had a habit of criticising, and it 
came naturally to him to do so. They had most of them 
benefited by the Royal Academy, and gone through its schools, 
and admirable schools they were in their way, but even they 
were capable of improvement. The Royal Academy, with all 
its faults, was a first-rate institution. 

- Mr. AITCHISON, in replying, acknowledged the kindly way 
the toast had been proposed and drunk. He regretted though 
that the President had fallen into two mistakes, first in having 
coupled his name with the toast instead of calling on a more 


brilliant member of the fraternity of the brush and chisel to 
answer. In the second place, he was no speaker. The Presi- 
dent had made several remarks on the Royal Academy in 
reference to architecture, and much that he had said was quite 
true, but it should be remem‘ered that the Royal Academy for 
a long time was the only Institution that offered aid of any 
kind to the architectural profession. It also afforded a certain 
amount of space for the exhibition of drawings, opened a 
school and furnished models for design, and every year sent a 
student to Rome, which was looked on in those days as the 
headquarters of the fine arts. 

Mr. F. CHRISTOPHER then sang Stephen Adams’s “ Good 
Company ” 

The PRESIDENT next proposed “ The Royal Institute of 
British Architects.” The Institute, he said, was always 
willing and ready to help the Association. He had 
for just a year represented the Association on the Council 
of the Institute. If the Council did not always view ques- 
tions in the same way as he did, he had yet always found 
them willing to listen to him. He coupled with the toast the 
name of Mr.J.M. Brydon. Mr. Brydon was a great champion of 
the Association ; and if he would forward any matter before the 
Council of the Institute touching the interests of the Associa- 
tion, Mr. Brydon could always be relied on to support him. It 
would be advantageous to them, as the younger ones, if the 
older men would make up their minds on certain subjects 
which were at present burning questions. They had certain 
Societies of Architects, one of which was not indeed a Society, 
but might be termed “outside architects,’ and each Society 
had a watchword. The watchword of the Institute of Archi- 
tects was “examination” ; that of another Society, “ registra- 
tion”; and that of the other Society, “ protestation.” They 
would all agree that the Association had the best watchword, 
“education.” Self-praise, however, was no recommendation, and 
they must prepare to prove that their watchword wasthe best. In 
this he thought they would have the assistance of the Institute of 
Architects, though their watchword was examination. He 
thought they would have the assistance of the body of out- 
siders, whose watchword was protestation, for they said educa- 
tion was the right tack to go on. Of course the Institute of 
Architects had to be careful in what it did, but as individuals 
they were all jolly good fellows. If, as a body, they were found 
to be cautious, it was from no want of the will to assist the 
Association. . 

Mr. BRYDON expressed sincere thanks for the manner in 
which the toast of the Institute had been honoured. Coming 
from such an Association it was highly significant, for if ever 
there was a time when their mutual interests were bound up 
together, it was in the year of grace 1891. He had to con- 
gratulate them that they could that year have had no better 
representative at the Council Board of the Institute 
than their president, Mr. Stokes, who, while most zealous on 
every occasion in the interests of the Association, never forgot 
he was also a member of Council of the Institute, and was ever 
zealous in the interests of the Institute. He hoped the same 
measure of success would attend the president-elect in the 
coming year. It was not an easy position to have to succeed 
Mr. Stokes, and Mr. Baggallay would have to work very hard. 
At the same time, he hoped Mr. Baggallay would have Mr. 
Stokes’s help. If they mutually put their shoulders to the wheel 
they could carry everything before them. The Institute of 
Architects was a serious body—not one to be trifled with. He 
had to confess that he had been one of forty gentlemen who had 
trifled with them by sending in circulars and memorials. 
Apart from other matters, one reason why he had been called 
on to respond to the toast was because he was not a member of 
the Association, while eleven members of the Council of the 
Institute were members of the Association. He _ con- 
gratulated them on such a majority in the Council, for 
they could carry anything they liked. He had no 
wish to raise any contentious questions on that occasion, 
but they were all aware of the discussion that had taken place 
whether architecture was a profession or an art. The friend by 
his side, Mr. Rickman, said it was both. The solution was a 
happy one, and, if admitted by the Council of the Institute, it 
afforded a mutual ground on which all could meet, on which the 
matter could be threshed out, with the result that all would join 
forces again. A man, ora body ot men, sometimes might be 
led, though they could not be driven, and if they could be led, 
those brilliant members of the profession who had left them 
were the persons who could make the profession what it ought 
to be. Mr. Brydon then said he had to ask them to drink this 
toast, “ The Architectural Association and the New Scheme.” 
He asked them to fill their glasses ; they were, he understood, 
celebrating their jubilee. The Institute’s jubilee had been 
accompanied by the new charter and the bother of getting it. 
The Association jubilee was connected with the new educa- 
tional scheme. It was a long time to look back fifty 
years when a small body of men leagued together and 
formed the Association which had ultimately become what 
they beheld in the brilliant gathering met together that evening. 
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The present little festive scene recalled others in bygone.days 
held at the Cock, in Fleet Street, the resort of the Johnson 
Club. When the president arrived his first duty was to order 
a bowl of punch, and not a bad idea, if it were true that there is 
wit in wine. The Association had grown till it had developed 
into a splendid body of 1,200 members. Now they had poets 
and dramatists who wrote their plays, and others who dis- 
coursed to them sweet music. If they could get the Institute 
to meet them over a bowl of punch all would be settled. To 
speak seriously for a moment, he would remind them they had 
embarked on a very serious scheme, and he wished them every 
success. Their scheme of education ought to have the 
approval, encouragement and endorsement of the Institute, 
and if it had, it would succeed. Hedid not actually mean that 
without it it would not succeed, but in addition to success it 
would start with greater ¢c/a/, for the Institute was really the 
representative body. 

The toast was followed by a violin solo by Mr. Ernest 
Lambert, who was encored. 

Mr. A. B. PITE proposed “The Donors.” The list of dona- 
tions promised to the general fund amounted to over 7o0/. 
Among the donors were Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., 100 guineas; 
H. L Florence, too guineas; J. MacVicar Anderson, Aston 
Webb, Leonard Stokes, 50 guineas each ; Sir Arthur Blomfield, 
A.R.A., F. T. Baggallay, John Slater, 257. each; J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., Wm. Emerson, E. W. Mountford, 20 guineas each ; 
R. Norman Shaw, RA, T. G. Jackson, E, A. Gruning, Owen 
Fleming, Io guineas each; and Seth Smith, 50/. for three years. 

After the toast Captain WATSON was encored on concluding 
the old German song, “In Cellar Cool.” 

Mr. JOHN SLATER proposed “Our Visitors.” He hardly 
liked to call them visitors. He hoped they would settle the 
question, and be present in the following year not as visitors 
but as members. He coupled with the toast one of the most 
brilliant of the outsiders, namely, Mr. Basil Champneys. 

Mr. CHAMPNEYS, in reply, said he had more than once 
had the pleasure of meeting the members of the Association, 
but on those occasions he had been fortified by a large manu- 
script. Now he had no manuscript from which he could read, 
and not being a fluent speaker they must excuse his disjointed 
remarks. It was from no want of kindly feeling to the profession 
or the societies that represented it — the Association, the 
Institute, &c.—that he was not.a member of those societies. 
He was indeed surprised to find the Association numbered so 
many members. When he saw the architectural drawings at 
the Royal Academy he could not help thinking what wonderful 
strides architecture had made here of late. Everything he saw 
was most hopeful for the profession, and the day would come 
when architecture would be a popular and a fashionable pro- 
fession. It was not so now, nor was he certain that such a state 
of things would be for the good of the profession ; he believed 
it was better for architecture to labour under drawbacks. 
However, he scarcely expected that this fashionable outburst in 
favour of architecture would come about in his time. 

The A A. string band followed with an overture, which was 
received with great applause. 

The PRESIDENT proposed the health of Mr. Baggallay, the 
president elect. He had known Mr. Baggallay for many years. 
He was an indefatigable worker, and had all the qualities to 
make a good President. As a nephew of one of our judges, 
he hoped the judicial faculties had descended to him ; he was 
possessed of a cool head, and they might be quite certain 
he would exercise a perfectly impartial demeanour in the 
chair. 

Mr. BAGGALLAY, in returning thanks, said the work Mr. 
Leonard Stokes had done for the Association was well known, 
but what perhaps was not so well known by all was the immense 
amount of time and trouble he had given to their interests 
during the last two years of office. Nor would they quite know the 
boldness with which Mr. Stokes faced every difficulty where the 
interests of the Association were concerned, or the skill with 
which he got over those difficulties. 

The PRESIDENT said he thanked them for their appreciation 
of what little he had done. He could say he had never 
neglected the interests of the Association, and he wished he 
could say the same of his own interests But there were others, 
Mr. Farrow, for one, who had worked for four years untiringly 
as secretary. Mr. Farrow had done—well, he could not say 
what Mr. Farrow had not done. Without Mr. Earle’s labours 
the dinner would never have assumed the proportions it had 
done, and it would never have been the success they must all 
agree it had been. 

The toast was enthusiastically received. 

Mr. FARROW thanked them most heartily for their kind 
acknowledgment of his services and also for the kindness and 
forbearance they had always extended to him. He was sorry 
that his colleague, Mr. Gale, was not present, but Mr. Gale had 
been working hard in connection with the affairs of the Asso- 
ciation, and was laid up with neuralgia. 

The healths of Mr. Earle and Mr. Cresswell were also 
drunk, and the assembly broke up a little before midnight. 
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PAINTING IN SCOTLAND. 


A STATEMENT has been published showing the financial 

results of the exhibition of the Royal Scottish Academy, 
which closed last week. The result does not show Scottish 
art to be in a very flourishing condition. There were 857 works 
on view, of which 636 were for sale, and the total value of these, 
as per catalogue, was 19,4667. Of these 636 works only 88 
were sold, and the sum they realised, again according to the 
catalogue prices, was 2,600/.,, which gives an average of about 
307. for each picture sold. The highest price recorded. was 
150 guineas for a single picture. Only six pictures sold for 
Ioo/. or upwards, and the lowest price was two guineas. The - 
sum realised last year was 2,372/. for 104 works, so that the 
average this year is considerably higher. The increase is in 
the department of oil-paintings. The water-colour drawings: 
show a considerable falling off. Viewed in the most favourable: 
light, the results, says a correspondent of the Z7mes, in- 
dicate a sad decline from the state of matters ten years ago, 
and during the four or five years preceding. . In these. years a 
maximum of 9,504/. was reached, and the average was about. 
8,000/. a year; so that the average of recent years is less than. 
one-third of that of ten or fifteen years ago. Of course this 
estimate does not include portraits and other pictures painted 
on commission, or those sold on the easel; but the present 
year does not differ from its predecessors in this respect, as 
these sales have always been excluded from the estimate. The 
state of matters is not improved by an examination of the sales 
in detail, for it is found that, of the 88 pictures sold, one artist 
owned five, two artists owned four each, three owned three each, 
and several owned two; so that the number of artists benefited. . 
by the sales was only about 60 out of the 350 who exhibited 
pictures. How the artists who are not in the front rank live in 
these circumstances is a mystery. It is sometimes said that 
Scottish artists fail because they devote their energies to the 
treatment of trivial subjects, and do not aspire to high art or 
paint great pictures. The fact is, however, as some of them 
have learned to their cost, that high art does not pay in Scot- _ 
land. The studios of artists who have made great efforts im 
the direction of high art are crowded with ambitious works, 
produced during the last four or five years, for which they have 
been able to find no purchasers. A depreciatory critic was 
lately told by an artist of repute that, within an hour, he would 
take him round a score of studios, in two streets in Edinburgh, 
in which there were high-class pictures valued at thousands of 
pounds which were simply a drug in the market. What in 
these circumstances are artists todo? They have had recourse 
to the auction sale room, and some of them have made a good 
thing by this expedient ; but the remedy only aggravates the 
disease. It succeeds in one or two cases even beyond expecta- 
tion, but it tends to depreciate the value of new works of art as 
a whole, and it especially tends to discourage the purchase of 
pictures on the walls of the Academy. Picture fanciers wilh 
not give catalogue prices for pictures there when they know 
that, by waiting fora few months, they will be able to procure 
the same pictures at one-third or one-fourth of the price 
attached to them in the exhibition. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | 


HE annual general meeting of this Association was held 
on May 28, the president (Mr. John Kinross) in the 
chair. The secretary (Mr. T. Fairbairn) read the report of the 
Council, which stated that thirty-one members had joined 
during the year, while twenty-two had either resigned or been 
written off, leaving 289 on the roll.. The treasurer’s report was 
presented by Mr. John Johnstone, C.A., who intimated that the 
ordinary funds showed a balance of Ioo/. 2s. 8d, and that the 
life members’ fund was 84/. 12s. 1od.—together, 1842. 155. 6a2 
Mr. John Watson’s report on the work class was read, and the 
prizetakers intimated. The following resolution was afterwards. 
proposed, seconded and unanimously adopted :—‘ That the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association, while it greatly deplores. 
the need of considering the question of surrendering any 
further portion of the Princes’ Street Gardens, hereby expresses 
its agreement with the compromise indicated in the letter of the 
Town Council to the North British Railway Company of 
May 21, and respectfully urges on the Lord Provost, magistrates. 
and Council to adhere to the declarations therein contained.” 
The President delivered his valedictory address, and after some. 
general remarks on the business of the year, closed with a 
paper on “ Modern Church Architecture.” 

The annual excursion took place on Saturday, when the 
party visited Kinross House, Tullibole Castle, Aldie Castle and 
Cleish Castle, all within easy driving distance of each other. 
The company, which numbered twenty-eight, included Mr. J. 
Balfour Paul, advocate ; Mr. Kinross, president, and Mr. Fair- 
bairn, secretary of the Association ; Mr. Thomas Ross, Mr. H. 
Blanc, Mr. Scott-Morton and Mr, F. W. Simon, architects ; 
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Mr. G. Goudie, of the Antiquarian Society ; Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Russell, surveyors ; Mr. Wallace, W.S.; Mr. William J. 
Anderson, president of the Glasgow Association; and Mr. 
G. B. K. Young, architect, Perth. Kinross was reached about 
‘9.30, and an immediate start was made for Kinross House, a 
fine specimen of Italian architecture, and the property of Sir 
G. Graham Montgomery, Bart. Standing on the shore of Loch 
Leven, the extensive grounds which surround the house are 
admirably adapted for picnic purposes, and a company of 
holiday-seekers were on the greensward as the architects drove 
up. Admission having been obtained, the party proceeded 
upstairs, where Mr. Ross, who acted as leader, gave a descrip- 
tion of the building. An earlier house than the present one, 
he said, stood ‘a little to the north of the garden. It was for 
generations a residence of the Earls of Morton,and was removed 
about the year 1723. In 1675 Sir William. Bruce, the well- 
known architect, purchased the estate from the Earl of Morton, 
and about ten years afterwards appeared to have begun the 
erection of the present house from his own design. It was 
toofed in 1690, and in December of that year Sir William said 
that the “building is not far from finishing.” ‘ Houses of 
office” were added in 1693, but having become ruinous they 
were removed in 1852. All the printed accounts stated that 
this house was originally intended as a residence for James, 
Duke of York—for a brief period King James VII.—in the 
event of the Exclusion Bill being carried to prevent his ascend- 
ing the throne, but for this statement there appeared to be no 
watrant. The site, previous to the erection of the house, was a 
marsh, and had been under water on several occasions; and 
the house had not been resided in by the proprietors of the 
estate since 1819. The present proprietor was the represen- 
tative of Sir William Bruce, and he put a new roof on the house 
in 1869. Mr. Burns Begg supplemented this information, and 
agreed with Mr. Ross in thinking that the house was not 
originally intended as a residence for King James. Both 
gentlemen were cordially thanked for their information, and the 
company separated to examine the place more particularly— 
the oak staircase being highly admired—those of a less archi- 
tectural turn of mind spending most of their time on the roof, 
from which a most magnificent view was to be had. From 
Kinross House to Tullibole Castle is only about an houtr’s drive, 
but the buildings themselves are separated by many miles of 
jand and sea, inasmuch as the former is Italian in its concep- 
tion, and the latter is a specimen of Scottish castellated 
Domestic architecture of the year 1608. Tullibole in 1490 
belonged to the family of Heron, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century it fell into the possession of Sir John Hal- 
liday, who erected the present castle. It remained the pro- 
perty of the Hallidays till about 1740, when it passed into 
the hands of the Moncreiffs, the present cwner being the 
Right Hon. Lord Moncreiff. The occupier of the castle is 
Mr. Balfour Paul, who received the visitors and conducted them 
over the place. Mr. Paul said that as the Lord Moncreiff of 
1740 did not wish to live in the castle it was unroofed. In 1801, 
however, Sir Henry Moncreiff, the grandfather of the present 
baron, put the house in geod repair and added some finials to 
the windows. It was a favourite summer residence both with 
him and his son, the late Lord Moncreiff, but on the death of 
the latter in 1851 the castle was again left tenantless, and it was 
only in 1885 that the hearth was rekindled. Mr. Paul drew 
attention to the coat-of-arms over the door, which, he said, were 
those of the Halliday impaled with Oliphant, and to the 
_“tirling pin” on the door, which, he said, had been brought 
from Stirling Castle. After viewing the interior and partaking 
of Mr. Paul’s hospitality the party proceeded to the old church- 
yard and inspected a prehistoric sculptured stone, figured in the 
*‘ Society of Antiquaries’ Proceedings, 1878-79.” Aldie Castle 
—an old keep, the property of the Dowager Marchioness of 
Lansdowne—was next visited. Situated on a commanding 
height overlooking the valley of the Pow, Aldie forms a promi- 
nent feature in the landscape. It is in good preservation, but 
uninhabited, and bears tokens of being carefully looked after. 
Here, again, Mr. Paul described the building, which, he said, 
consisted of an oblong keep, with later and bold additions on 
the south side. The barony of Aldie was in possession of the 
Mercers certainly in the fifteenth and possibly in the fourteenth 
century. Miss Mercer, the maternal grandmother of the present 
proprietrix, conveyed it to the Elphinstone family by her mar- 
riage with Lord Keith of Tullieallan. Its architectural features 
presented a variety of work which had been executed at 
different periods, a distinguishing peculiarity being the small 
open courtyard in the centre of the building. Mr. James 
Mitchell, factor, gave some additional information about the 
keep, especially directing attention to an old chair which 
‘was supposed to have been in the building for many years. 
Leaving Aldie the company proceeded to Cleish Castle, where 
they were received by the proprietor, Mr. Harry Young, and 
most hospitably entertained. Cleish was for many years a 
mere ruin, but was restored by the present proprietor. Mr. 
Paul referred to the exceptional thickness of the walls and to 
ithe south gable, which rises to a height of 70 feet in a series of 


offsetts, for which there is ample scope, as the wall commences 
with a thickness of about 1o feet. After thanking Mr. Young, 
the party viewed the grounds for a short while, the yew-tree 
avenue being specially admired. On arriving at Kinross the 
company dined together, and amongst the toasts proposed was 
that of Mr. Paul, who, the President said, had done so much 
e make the day’s outing a success. Edinburgh was reached at 
.45 P.M. 


THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


N Tuesday, at the meeting of the London County Council, 
Sir John Lubbock, chairman, delivered his annual 
address, from which we take the following extracts :— 


The Debt. 


Our debt, not the whole debt of London, which amounted 
to nearly 49,000,000/., but our portion of the debt, amounted on 
December 31, 1888, to 17,645,740/7. In our three years we 
shall have provided towards the repayment a sum amounting 
to 1,394,2187 On the other hand, an additional sum will have 
been borrowed for new works. We can calculate exactly how 
much will be set aside for repayment during the ensuing year, 
but we cannot foresee with any such accuracy how much will 
be borrowed. I will therefore give you the actual figures for 
the last two years, during which we have raised for repayment 
937,0co/, and on the other hand have borrowed 1,205,0co/., 
showing an increase, though not one of a serious character, and 
one, I need hardly say, all incurred on account of capital 
outlay. I have thought, if I do not weary you, that, as we hear 
so much about the heavy expenses and enormous debt of 
London, it would be interesting to compare them with those of 
some other cities, and I have taken Manchester and Birming- 
ham as types of English cities, Paris and Vienna, Philadelphia, 
New York and Boston. I omit Liverpool, because the finances 
of that city have been so greatly aided by the cotton dues. A 
witty Manchester man once said that in the motto of Liver- 
pool——‘ Deus nobis hzc otia fecit ”—the first word ought really 
not to be “‘ Deus,” but “ Dues,” as it was to the dues that their 
wealth was owing. The figures are as follows :—’ 
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Amount of Debt per 
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| Annual Expenditure 
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As regards the American cities, in calculating the expendi- 
ture it has been assumed that the receipts and expenditure for 
gas and water equalled one another; and in the cases of 
Manchester and Birmingham if the amounts raised for gas and 
water were included we should have to add in each case some- 
thing over 4,0c0,0co/. The amounts for the American cities 
include the sums expended for gas and water. These figures 
then are, I think, very creditable to London ; I do not say to 
us, we have not been long enough in existence, but to the 
Corporation, to the vestries and to the Metropolitan Board. 


The Bridges Committee. 


The Bridges Committee, under Mr. Osborne’s chairman- 
manship, has the management not only of the bridges, but of 
the Woolwich Ferry and of the Blackwall Tunnel question. 
As regards the tunnel, the Council finally determined—“ That 
the committee be authorised to instruct the engineer to prepare 
drawings, specifications and conditions of contract for a tunnel 
not more than 27 feet external diameter and not less than 
23 feet internal diameter, provision being made therein for 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic, and that tenders be invited by 
public advertisements for the construction of the works.” 
These are now being prepared under the direction of Mr. 
Binnie, and it is expected that in a few weeks they will be 
ready, when advertisements will be issued inviting tenders for 
the construction of the works. Woolwich Ferry has been 
working successfully, though it has been much impeded by the 
fogs of last winter. No fewer than 4,332,978 passengers and 
209,849 vehicles were conveyed across the river during the past 
year. The committee tell us, moreover, that the price of coal 
has been reduced a shilling per ton in South Woolwich in 
consequence of the ease with which it can now be supplied 
from the Great Eastern Railway. In July last Battersea Bridge 
was completed and opened by Lord Rosebery. It took four 
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years to construct and cost about 143,000/. Our controversy 
with West Ham, after long and difficult negotiations as to the 
approaches to Barking Road Bridge, has been amicably settled. 
The cost is estimated at 72,000/., towards which the Council 
will contribute 47,500/, I see with some consternation that in 
the opinion of the committee several of the bridges across: the 
Thames will soon require to be either rebuilt, repaired or 
strengthened. 
Building Act Committee. 

The work of the Building Act Committee is extremely 
heavy. It is ro slight testimony to the scrupulous care and 
thorough spirit with which Mr. Hutton and his committee carry 
on the work entrusted to them that so very few questions arise 
in the Council on his reports. The number of plans which have 


to be considered by the Council under the recommendation of 


the Building Act Committee is very large, amounting to many 
hundred in the year, and the monthly returns: of the district 
surveyors are also very numerous, amounting sometimes to 
more than 20,000in a month. The committee has also to 
supervise the formation of streets, the lines of frontage, the 


question of underground rooms and cellars, the naming of 


streets and numbering of houses, supervision of neglected and 
of dangerous structures, and many other similar duties. They 
found that, in spite of the various Acts of Parliament already 
in existence, there were many points on which fresh legislation 
was required—for instance, the Metropolitan Building Act con- 
tains no limitation as to the height to which building in London 
could be carried. Some buildings have consequently been 


carried to a height which considerably increases the danger of 


fire and renders them, moreover, a great eyesore. Several 
other practical improvements in the law have been suggested 
by the committee, adopted by the Council, embodied in our 
General Powers Bill, and successfully passed into law. 


Other Committees. 


The Committee on Contracts have had before them various 
important questions. On the difficult question of subcontracting 
they found that the practice was in some cases unavoidable. 
It has been determined to insert the following provision :— 
““That the Council retains power to allow the contractor .to 
sublet such special portions of the work as would not be pro- 
duced or carried out by him in the ordinary course of his busi- 
ness.” There is, no doubt, some difference of opinion in the 
Council as to the wisdom of the policy with reference to sub- 
contracting and the attempt to regulate the wages and hours of 
labour in the Council’s contracts. But if any steps of this 
character are to be taken, it is satisfactory to find that, con- 
sequent on the discussion raised by Mr. Sydney Buxton in the 
House of Commons, the Government have, with a few minor 
modifications, adopted the wording of our contracts. 

The Corporate Property Committee have the management 
and control of our property, which is valued at 2,200,000/. It 
is, therefore, no light or easy labour, but the work is mostly of 
a practical or businesslike character. Weare very fortunate in 
having two such chairmen as Lord Hobhouse and Mr. Lemon. 
There are, however, sometimes questions of policy, For in- 
stance, in carrying out public improvements the Council has 
in several cases become the owner of public-houses. We were 
compelled to pay large sums for the licenses, which, of course, 
were lost if the licenses were not renewed. The Council have, 
however, allowed them to lapse. 

The Fire Brigade Committee is responsible to the Council 
for the control, maintenance and management of the Metro- 
politan Fire Brigade, which in its present form was constituted 
in the year 1865. During the year 50 new fire-escape stations 
and 25 hose-cart stations have been authorised. Inthe opinion 
of the committee several of the older stations must be either 
rebuilt or enlarged. The total number of fires during the year 
has been 2,555, an increase of 217, the number of calls for fires 
or supposed fires being 3,546. During the year one of our men 
unfortunately lost his life at a fire. 

Recent legislation in connection with electric lighting has 
thrown extra labour on our Highways Committee. The 
legislation of 1882 had effectually discouraged all enterprise in 
that direction, but the disadvantages have been greatly reduced 
by the Act of 1888, and the Council has during the past year 
sanctioned the laying of no less than 137 miles of mains, in 
addition to innumerable service lines to particular consumers. 
Of these mains 86 were of high tension and 51 miles of low 
tension. The committee has also drafted general clauses for 
insertion in Tramway Bills and Provisional Orders. The time 
has now come when, under the Act of 1870, we have the right 
of purchasing part of the London Street Tramways Company’s 
undertaking, and the Council has determined to exercise its 
option. Itis not, however, intended that the line should be 
worked by the Council. The Highways Committee has charge 
of the Thames Embankment, but as there seems avery general 
misapprehension on the subject, I may mention that the 
pAnagement and cleansing of streets is in the hands of the 
vestries, 


Housing of the Working Classes. 

The Committee on the Housing of the Working Classes 
deals with a subject in which the Council has always felt a deep 
interest. Since the last report of the Committee, Parliament 
has passed an important Act on the subject, incorporating most 
of the amendments suggested by the committee. This Act 
enables us to close insanitary houses, to co-operate with local 
authorities in effecting improvements, we bearing part of the 
expense ; and, thirdly, to carry them out ourselves at the general! 
expense of the metropolis. The committee obtained authority 
from the Council to hold a conference with representatives and 
officers of the various local authorities in the metropolis, and 
two meetings have been held. In their last report the com- 
mittee recommended the Council to undertake the erection of a 
model lodging-house—not with any idea of supplying lodging- 
houses generally, but in hopes that it might serve as an example 
and stimulus to private enterprise. The site chosen is on the 
Shelton Street area, which we inherited from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, and the building will shortly be commenced. 
The Council have also been in negotiation with the Govern-. 
ment for a portion of the site of Millbank Prison. We offered 
3,000/, an acre for eight acres, but the offer has been 
declined. But the principal scheme undertaken this year 
has been that of the Boundary Street area, in Bethnal 
Green. It was urged with much force by Mr. Watney, Mr. 
Hutton and others that the initial expense of merely purchasing 
and clearing the ground was 300,000/. ; that it was unjust to 
the ratepayers generally to impose on them so heavy a burden 
for the benefit of a few favoured persons, and that the course 
proposed offered a premium to owners to allow their houses to- 
fall into a disgraceful condition; and they argued that the 
proper course was to close the houses under the powers con- 
ferred on us, thus throwing the expense on the owners. Apart 
from the personal influence of Lord Compton, I believe that 
what determined the committee and the Council was the 
consideration that while we could close individual houses at the 
expense of the owners, in this case it was thought desirable to. 
widen and rearrange the streets, which could only be done by 
us. I may call the attention of the Council to the fact that the 
amount already spent under the Acts is 1,611,000/, and the 
number of persons housed, or to be housed, for that great 
expenditure is only 30,500, while there is no annual income, 
the 1,611,000/. being the difference between the price paid for 
the property and that for which it was resold, so that it is an 
absolute loss. The committee also tell us that in addition to- 
Over seven hundred houses which will be dealt with by the 
owners, they have under consideration no less than 270 in- 
Sanitary areas. These facts, I think, show the clear necessity 
for most careful consideration and economy in dealing with this 
important question. 


The Improvements Committee. 

If the metropolitan improvements sanctioned by the Council 
have not been so numerous and important as might have been. 
expected, this is certainly no fault either of Mr. Clarke or his. 
committee. It is due partly, no doubt, to the spirit of economy, 
and partly to the doubts which have been felt as to the justice 
of the manner in which the expense of these improvements is 
now borne. At the same time, the committee wisely urge the 
great importance of improving the great arterial thoroughfares ; 
the cost, though large, would be amply repaid by the saving of 
valuable time. The improvements for which we are now seek- 
ing Parliamentary powers in the present session are as follows:— 
(2) The construction of four bridges and approaches to the 
Isle of Dogs; (4) the widening of Fortress Road, Kentish 
Town ; (c) the formation of a new street from Evelyn Street to: 
Creek Road, Deptford; (¢) the widening of Fulham Palace 
Road and Queen Street, Hammersmith ; (e) the widening of 
St. George’s Place, Knightsbridge. 


The Main Drainage Committee. 

As regards the main drainage, the works at Barking, which 
deal with the sewage north of the Thames, came into operation 
in the autumn of 1889. The amount of sewage dealt with in. 
the precipitation works there amounted to over 111,000,000 tons. 
Already there is a marked improvement in the foreshore there. 
The Crossness works on the south side are proceeding in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. I still lean to the belief that 
eventually it will be found better to deposit the sewage on. 
Canvey Island, or some of the low-lying land near the mouth 
of the river, or to take it to the sea ; but we must certainly first 
give a fair trial to the present system, which is the result of the 
report of the Royal Commission of 1884. Apart, however, from 
this question, Sir B. Baker and Mr. Binnie have pointed out 
that the present sewers are insufficient for the enlarged and 
increasing population of the metropolis. At present even a 
comparatively small rainfall causes overflows. They conclude, 
therefore, that new intercepting sewers are urgently required, 
one on the north of the Thames from Old Ford to Barking, and 
two on the south, one from Deptford to Crossness and the 
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other from Dulwich to Crossness, They estimate the cost at 
g20,000/, for the north and 1,300,000/, for the south side of the 


Thames. 
Offices. 


Mr. Brereton and his committee have done everything 
which was possible to promote the convenience of the public 
and of the staff with the space at their disposal. I regret 
very much that we have not a more suitable building. Some 
of the public seem to be under the impression that we wish 
to build a magnificent council-chamber. That is quite a 
mistake. The present room is sufficient for our simple wants. 
But our staff is scattered over houses, several of them very ill- 
suited for the purpose. This is very unsatisfactory, and I am 
sure that if we had one suitable building it would be much better, 
not only in the interest of efficiency but of economy also. 


Parks. 


Mr. Dickinson and the Parks Committee divide their labours 
between four geographical and several special sub-committees. 
This year we have opened three new parks—Dulwich Park, 
consisting of 72 acres, presented by the governors of Dulwich 
Hospital; Maryon Park, which has been presented by Sir 
Spencer Maryon Wilson ; and Brockwell Park, to which we 
contributed 61,000/., opened informally on Good Friday. We 
hope that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales will open 
Waterlow Park during the summer. Since 1889 the Council 
has acquired, assisted in acquiring, or opened twenty-five 
new open spaces, amongst which I may mention Victoria Park 
Cemetery, II} acres, in the densest part of Bethnal Green, 
ten acres at the top of Telegraph Hill, Deptford, Bostall 
Woods, 63 acres, certain woodlands near Peckham Rye, 
Wapping Recreation Ground, nine acres in Fulham, the North 
Woolwich Gardens, and the Ladywell Recreation Ground. 
There are also 11 disused burial-grounds and churchyards 
which we have maintained for the past year to prevent them 
being closed. Corresponding places elsewhere, however, are 
maintained by the local authorities, and it is to be hoped that 
these also may be so. It is evident that the Council cannot be 
expected to maintain the present arrangement. Moreover, 
there are several cther pieces of ground which it would be 
desirable to secure as open spaces, and with reference to which 
negotiations are in progress. One of the greatest maledictions 
of men in ancient times was that their enemies might see grass 
growing in their cities. So long, of course, as it is confined to 
Suitable places, this is now one of the boons we most wish for 
ourselves. Moreover, the committee are doing their best to 
make these open spaces contribute as much as possible to the 
health and enjoyment of our people, not only by laying them 
out and maintaining them in good order, but by making 
arrangements for bathing, gymnasiums, lawn tennis and other 
games, including grounds for 150 football clubs and pitches for 
over J,000 cricket clubs. Hitherto the only animal life has been 
the waterfowl on the lakes. The committee is not only endea- 
vouring to render them more varied and interesting, but also to 
introduce some deer and other animals into the parks, which I 
doubt not will prove a great attraction. The committee are 
giving careful attention to the provision of good and cheap 
refreshments. 

; Water, 


One of the most important and difficult questions which has 
occupied our attention has been that of our water-supply. I 
am one of those who believe that undertakings of this character 
are, as a rule, more economically managed by private enter- 
prise than by public bodies, and I should have preferred, 
therefore, that a certain proportion of profits should have been 
set aside in gradual reduction of the capital of the water com- 
panies, as has been, in fact, done to a small extent. On this 
point, however, I was in a minority, and the majority on the 
Council have with them, I believe, the majority in the House of 
Commons. However, we were all agreed that within a few 
years a further supply would be necessary, and that steps 
ought to be taken in that direction. This is, in my judgment, 
not only a matter of grave importance, but, considering the 
time that new works must take, also of great urgency. More- 
over, assuming it to be desirable that the water companies 
sheuld be bought up, the Council is to be congratulated on the 
progress which has been made. By a curious anomaly other 
London public bodies are permitted to introduce Bills into 
Parliament with reference to the London water-supply, and the 
London County Councilalone was precluded from doing so. This 
placed us at a great disadvantage. Bills were introduced pro- 
posing the constitution of large trusts, on which, of course, the 
Council was to be represented, but only as one of many bodies. 
Gradually, however, I think the opinion has gained ground that 
the Council is the proper body to control the water supply of 
London. The Corporation has made a suggestion that there 
should be a statutory committee of the Council of 48 members, 
42 to be nominated by the Council and 6 by the Corporation, 
with power to transact the details of business, but subject to the 
approval of the Council on all matters of importance. This 


proposal, which: Mr. Beal’s committee recommended and the 
Council at our last meeting unanimously approved, seems very 
reasonable. It will no doubt greatly facilitate subsequent pro- 
ceedings if we are working in harmony with the City, and I 
hope that we may be able to do so in other matters also, as it 
would certainly be for the advantage of the metropolis. Sir 
T. Farrer will urge the Committee of the House of Commons 
to give effect to this undertaking, as the Government have 
taken no steps on the subject themselves, to enable us to prepare 
a Bill to provide for an additional supply and to authorise us 
to make arrangements, subject to the consent of Parliament, 
for the purchase of all, or any, of the London water companies. 
We are very fortunate in having so able a representative as our 
vice-chairman, whose experience and knowledge of the subject 
will no doubt have great weight with the Committee. 
There is only one other subject on which I wish to say a few 
words, and that is on the additional expenditure which is loom- 
ing—I might say lowering—in the future, and which is a most 
serious consideration for us all. If some of our committees and 
the chairmen of committees sometimes think that I have been 
too anxious for economy and have resisted proposals for ex- 
penditure—in themselves very desirable—it is only because of 
these enormous requirements. First, we have the water-supply, 
say 10,000,000/, for an additional supply, or, if I include the 
purchase of the water companies, say, roughly, 40,000,000/. ; 
main drainage, at the very least, 2,500,000/,, or, if the sewage is 
to be taken to the sea, say 10,000,000/. ; the Blackwall Tunnel, 
over 1,000,000/.; another lunatic asylum, say 500,000/.; and 
the reconstruction of some of the bridges. Then there is the 
question of the housing of the working classes. We have 
already spent 1,690,000/.; the Boundary Street scheme is to 

cost 300,000/, and the committee tell us that they have 270 
other areas, not of course all of the same magnitude, under 
consideration ; again, the improvement of our main lines of 
communication through the metropolis will sooner or later have 
to be faced. Of course, gentlemen, I do not, allude to these 
facts as indicating any difficulty with reference to London 
finance. The security of London is undoubted, and much, at 
any rate, of the expenditure to which I have alluded would 
itself be remunerative. But I have called attention to it for two 
reasons. First, as constituting so strong a ground for prudence 
and economy ; and secondly, as showing the need for some 
change in the incidence of London taxation. It falls now 
entirely on the present ratepayers, but many of the improve- 
ments madeand to be made are of a permanent character and 
increase the value of the freehold. It is only fair, therefore, 

that the owner should bear some part of the expense. This 
has already been advocated by the report of the Committee of 
the House of Commons of 1866. Those recommendations we 
have unanimously adopted, and I know that I represent your 
feeling in expressing the hope that this important question will 
receive the early and earnest attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government. 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


6) N Saturday the Duke of Fife presided over the eighty-fourth 
anniversary festival dinner in aid of the Artists’ Benevolent 
Fund. The Duke of Fife proposed the toast of the evening, 
“ Prosperity to the Artists’ Benevolent Fund.” English people, 
he said, were very often taunted with a reproach that they were 
not an artistic nation, and if they were to be judged by some of 
their outdoor performances, he thought there might be some 
ground for the charge. But of late years there had been a 
great develupment of artistic feeling in this country, which 
would bear comparison with that of any other country, and he 
claimed for the British people a genuine fondness for works of 
art when they saw them. Some people seemed to imagine that 
there was a natural connection between blue skies and fine art, 
but in his opinion if there was a taste worthy of art it was to 
embellish the grimy surroundings of our murky atmosphere, 
and to relieve the tedious monotony of our daily lives. 
British artists, by their brilliant treatment of colour, had 
created a school which satisfied the wants of the British 
people, and he thought a heavy debt of gratitude was 
due to those artists who, under apparently discouraging 
circumstances, had done so much to educate all classes. 
They had raised the level of the artisans by infusing some 
interest and appreciation of art amongst them, and had pro- 
vided boundless enjoyment for the leisured and well-to-do 
classes. Art provided the purest and most vivid reaction in 
the colourless life of our overgrown city. It seemed to him 
that, by a special magic of its own, art could unfold to the 
weary eyes the sunny gleams of the mountain side, or it could 
refresh the jaded nerves by a sniff of the distant sea breezes. 
Something was owed to those who had done so much to 
ennoble and elevate the lives of the people. The battle of life 
was an arduous one, and it might be said of many artists, as was 
once said by a great writer of Turner when he was young, that 
“he took a poor price that he might live, but he made noble 
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drawings that he might learn.” Great statesmen and mighty 
soldiers had their moments of supreme triumph, but he doubted 
very much whether the success of a great artist was not even 
more enviable, because it had been well said that “he is the 
conqueror who makes no victims, and yet has the world at his 
feet.” Unfortunately, however, there was a dark side to every 


picture, and the position of the struggling artist conscious of 


his own talent, yet unable to make way, owing to bad health or 
other circumstances, was sad to reflect upon. It was to 
meet such cases as this that this Society was established, 
and since its institution at the beginning of the present 
century it had distributed about 55,000/. It provided for 
the relief of the artist in sickness and old age, and also for 
the relief of artists’ widows and orphans. This admirable fund 
was founded upon the wisest and soundest lines, because those 
whose families received relief from the benevolent fund must 
during their lifetime have been regular contributors to the 
annuity fund, which had been described as the Siamese brother 
of the benevolent fund, the one being essential to the existence 
of the other. The benevolent fund helped those who through- 
out their lives had made some effort to help themselves. He 
concluded by making an earnest appeal to the company to join 
in ministering to the wants of the less fortunate, but not the 
less deserving of the citizens of the great Republic of Art. 

Sir J. D. Linton, in replying to three toasts, ‘‘ The Royal 
Academy,” “ The Society of Painters in Water-Colours,” and 
“ The Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours,” urged that 
the fund had a strong claim upon artists, because it dispensed a 
very munificent charity with much liberality. 

In responding to the toast of his health, the Duke of Fife 
said that he yielded to none in his appreciation of the advan- 
tages of the fund. 

At the close of the evening the Secretary announced sub- 
scriptions and donations to the amount of about 700/., including 
one hundred guineas from the Queen, who is the patron of the 
fund. 


THE ANCIENT ARCHITECTURE OF 
MANCHESTER. 


ibe order to feel an intelligent interest in the ancient archi- 

tecture of Manchester, says a writer in the Janchester 
Courzer, it will be profitable, before proceeding to single out its 
remains from the maze of the modern city, to take in imagina- 
tion a survey of the town as it stood before the transformation 
effected by the energies of the last century and a quarter. This 
will give us a date, say 1760, immediately anterior to the com- 
mencement of the rapid increase and extensive remodelling 
which have continued ever since, while conceding a very liberal 
interpretation to the term “ ancient” as applied to architecture. 
We must do, then, in respect of Manchester what Mr. William 
Morris, in the “Earthly Paradise,” bids his readers do in 
regard to London :— 


Forget the spreading of the hideous town ; 

Think rather of the pack-horse on the down, 

And dream of London small and white and clean, 
The clear Thames bordered by its gardens green, 


Think, therefore, of a market town still small and clean, not 
ideally picturesque, like old London—for there is always a 
ruggedness about Lancashire—but quaint, rather ; bounded in 
the foreground by a clear river with its tributaries; on the 
hither side the older borough of Salford, having its own church, 
cross and court-house, and communicating with the larger town 
by two narrow bridges—one of stone, three-arched, medizeval, 
with a chapel still standing on it; the other a footbridge of wood 
(1761) on tall stilts. They both slope up to the higher site 
opposite, where the houses cluster on the top of the rocky bank 
of red sandstone. The rock at the confluence of [rk and Irwell 
is crowned by the venerable collegiate church and Chetham’s 
Hospital, adjoining which is the ancient grammar-school of 
Hugh Oldham, since then twice rebuilt, and the group is still 
bounded on the south side by the old fosse or Hanging Ditch. 
There are, besides the old church, only the two fine eighteenth- 
century churches of St. Anne and St. Mary, which make with 
that of Salford an effective triplet of lesser steeples, for originally 
the towers of all three were crowned by some species of spire. 
Within the town the streets are narrow and the houses for the 
most part black and white, of the old half-timber build, except- 
ing in the newer streets on the confines, where they are of sub- 
stantial brick, interspersed with trees and gardens, and among 
them not a few dignified family mansions. Market Street is a 
long and straitened thoroughfare of ancient houses. In the 
market-place stand the cross and the exchange—last pre- 
decessor but one of the present building. St. Anne’s Square is 
a quiet residential enclosure, flanked by trees, and shut off from 
the surrounding streets. On the outskirts the land is hilly to 
the left, where the Irk, with its histeric mills, flows towards the 
town, On the right the Irwell finds the level meadows, fringed 
by “gardens green.” Complete the picture by a circle of old 


halls, mostly of half-timber construction, with their parks and 
pleasances—Strangeways, Ratcliffe, Garratt, Ancoats, Hulme, 
Ordsall and others. 

The contrast between this bygone scene and the Manchester 
of to-day is great indeed, and lies in achange of condition even 
more than of objects. It is not that the picturesque site and 
its chief buildings are not still there, but that the former is 
disfigured almost beyond recognition and the latter are begrimed. 
and belittled ; not that church and college do not still hold 
their rock, but that they are overshadowed by a huge modern 
grammar-school and by two great railway stations which, with 
their approaches and embankments, effectually obliterate the 
natural topography and unscale the ancient buildings; not. 
that Irwell and Irk do not flow in their former channels, but 
that they are black and malodorous and lined with reeking 
factories; not that Long Millgate does not yet wind by the 
devious stream, keeping some few of its original habitations, 
but that from a leading thoroughfare it has become a back 
street, and, being cut in two by a modern road, is on the one 
side a deserted lane and on the other a populous slum ; not that 
Market Street and Deansgate are abolished, but that they have 
been new made and filled with tramcars; not that here and 
there does not remain even some portion of an ancient hall, but 
that its status has declined, its garden is a patch of blighted 
ground, and round and about spreads a waste of mean dwell- 
ings ; not that there does not yet stand a corn-mill by the 
upper reaches of Irk, but that the mill-race is choked by the 
cinder-beds of the neighbouring engine-house and the buildings 
are turned to other purposes—nay, to quote a higher antiquity 
than any, there yet exists on the site of the Roman station in 
Castle Fields a shapeless fragment of masonry, but it is housed 
ingloriously within a hoarding, in the twilight of the arches of 
the Cheshire Railway. Such comeliness as Manchester boasts 
must be sought amid the show-streets of what is practically 
another town, and in the remote suburbs which utilitarianism 
has not claimed. That of ancient Manchester has passed away. 

Our main business, however, is with the individual build- 
ings of former times that have escaped the devastation. In 
dealing with these, our chronology practically begins with the 
fifteenth century. Nor can there be any doubt that the prin- 
cipal edifices of medizval Manchester were those which the 
fifteenth century bequeathed to us afresh in the Collegiate 
Church and its college buildings—the one now the Cathedral, 
the other the Chetham’s Hospital and Library. 

Quite disproportioned as is the Cathedral, as such, to the 
size and wealth of the city, it is none the less a large and 
interesting church. Few edifices of the kind, however, have 
been so much altered, restored and rebuilt—to such an extent 
that the structure, as it stands, strongly recalls the old question 
as to the identity of the chair which was fitted successively 
with new back, bottom and three new legs. Externally, the 
earlier renovations of the century, commencing about 1815, 
have had the usual effect of destroying the major part of the 
building’s artistic value and historic authenticity. Not asquare 
foot, apparently, of the original facing remains, and that alone 
tells a sufficient tale to those who know how much resides in 
the touch of a tool and the coursing of stonework. The most 
recent additions, though executed in quite another spirit, have 
of necessity still further affected the original appearance of the 
church. Internally, likewise, the structural aiterations have 
been great, and those of earlier date, most unfortunate. 
Nothing but praise, however, is due to the late restoration of 
the nave, and it is to be expected that the impending works in 
the choir will be carried out with similar judgment. Making 
allowance for these changes, we still have in the present fabric 
the main forms and partial substance of a fine Perpendicular 
church. A peculiar feature is the numerousness of the chauntry 
chapels, one which caused Leland in 1538 to describe it as 
“almost throughowt doble ilyed,” that is, of five parallel bodies— 
a rare characteristic in English churches. The greatest violence 
done to its original condition, however, has undoubtedly been 
the making of the irregular chauntries on the south side into a 
sort of outer and uniform aisle, to the destruction, moreover, of 
the interesting and almost unique canopied reredos of St. 
Nicholas Chapel, shown in an old view. At the extreme east 
end, the archway leading into the lady chapel may be men- 
tioned as having the character of the Late Decorated period, 
thus being apparently the earliest existing portion of the build- 
ing. The chief ornament of the modernised church is its 
ancient woodwork, which is notable both in quantity and 
quality. Especially rich are the rood screen—of which the 
greater part is original—and the lady-chapel screen, while the 
canopied stalls of the choir are among the finest of their kind: 
Possibly this is why they are left, untouched by the brush, to 
acquire a perfect pall of dust. The seventeenth-century tapestry 
hanging behind the reredos, Bishop Stanley’s brass, and frag- 
ments of others collected in the chapter-house seem to be the 
only other relics of old fittings. 

In close connection with the Cathedral come the buildings 
of Chetham’s Hospital and Library. This low-browed 
rambling pile has had a long and chequered career. Here 
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for centuries stood the dwelling of the feudal lords of Man- 
chester, till in the early part of the fifteenth century it was 
converted into a residence for the clergy attached to the newly- 
collegiated Church. After the Dissolution it became for the 
space of a century a private residence of the great house of 
Stanley, and at the close of the Civil Wars was refounded by 
Humphrey Chetham as a charity school and free library, 
hence its present purpose and designation. Under these 
circumstances it is not surprising that much doubt and dis- 
cussion should have arisen respecting the date and destination 
of certain portions—still further modified as they have been by 
later renovations. It is quite possible features may yet exist 
belonging to each epoch of the building’s history. For present 
purposes, however, it is enough to know that it is, in the main, 
a very complete and interesting specimen of a small fifteenth- 
century collegiate establishment, the hall and kitchen still 
serving their original purposes, the upper floor chiefly occupied 
by the library, and, in the midst, the smallest of cloisters 
ranged round three sides of the most sequestered of courts. It 
would not be easy to meet with an old-fashioned interior 
more characteristic than that of the reading-room, with its 
open Gothic roof, pannelled walls, gilt and painted carvings, 
old furniture and pictures. It is a strange experience to sit in 
the oriel of this antique apartment, some ancient volume on the 
desk before one, while the ‘sound of the chaunted grace comes 
faintly from the blue-liveried boys in the refectory, and to 
recollect that one is seated in the very heart of a modern city, 
within hail of the ceaseless tramcars and a stone’s-cast from 
two teeming railway-stations. The Old Salford Bridge, so long 
associated with the collegiate group, made way in 1838 for the 
present Victoria Bridge, the desecrated chapel having pre- 
ceded it; but the old bridge over Hanging-Ditch, apparently 
Medizeval and fairly intact, was exposed to view many feet 
below the present surface, when digging last year for founda- 
tions in Cateaton Street. 

Church-building activity and Gothic architecture practically 
ceased with the Reformation. Examples of churches raised 
between the date of that event and the end of the last century, 
when there was a renewal of energies in every department of 
life and work, are, except in London, and that by reason of the 
Fire, comparatively rare, so that those built in Manchester 
during the interval are not without their special interest as 
architectural landmarks. Of the earliest in date, Holy Trinity 
in Chapel Street, Salford (1635), the tower only remains, 
and appears to be substantially zz statu guo, the body 
having been rebuilt in 1651. This elegant little tower is a 
striking instance of the persistence of a tradition, for it is 
Gothic both in forms and feeling, though naturally debased in 
detail. It was modelled no doubt on the Cathedral tower, but 
the vanished spire was an original and undoubtedly Gothic 
feature. It is interesting to note that the church of St. John, 
at Leeds, one of the most remarkable examples of posthumous 
Gothic, is exactly contemporary with Holy Trinity. There is 
some tolerable old pewing, and an organ case ew suzfe within. 
No record seems to exist of the original body of the church, 
said to have been of half-timber. St. Anne’s, completed in 
1712—a genuine Queen Anne church—is a building of some 
pretensions. It is termed, in Buck's “View of 1728,” “the 
new church in the modern taste,” and rightly, for it is wholly 
Classic in style and good of its kind. The aisles? have two 
storeys, by far the best arrangement for a galleried church. 
The woodwork, and in particular the pulpit, is worth notice. 
The tower has, unfortunately, lost its turreted upper stages. The 
last of the three churches referred to at the outset, that of St. 
Mary, Parsonage, is one which has, beyond its intrinsic merits, 
this special claim upon our notice, that it is under sentence 
of demolition and now actually for sale. It was completed 
in the year 1756, and it is a fine, spacious plain building 
very much on the lines of St. Anne’s, but whose walls, 
unlike St. Anne’s, are in excellent condition. The principal 
feature is the steeple, which, when crowned by the 
curious spire taken down in 1854, must have formed a very 
graceful composition. It is said to have been 186 feet high. 
Of this steeple the most remarkable portion is the belfry stage, 
which, while the rest of the building is purely Classic, is Gothic, 
and Gothic so treated as to rank, even though owing something 
to the Cathedral tower, as a survival of the old tradition. Now 
it would probably be difficult to parallel such a feature at so 
late a date as 1756, and St. Mary’s, in virtue of it, assumes a 
position of its own in the architectural history of the country. 
Yet this is the church which a wealthy city like Manchester is 
willing to sacrifice. Even the alternatives of rebuilding it else- 
where, or of leaving the tower standing, do not seem to have 
found favour. Interiorly the fabric is in a state of dust and 
dilapidation consequent on the total neglect of years. It pos- 
sesses a somewhat uncommon wooden eagle. It is interesting 
to note, by way of reference, the character of the churches im- 
mediately succeeding St. Mary’s. St. Paul’s, built in 1765, and 
since pulled down, was a plain Classic structure of no pre- 
tensions. St. John’s, Byrom Street, of the year 1769, is entirely 
Gothic, but Gothic of a revived order, and wholly different to 


the survivals already noticed. It is the first sign of a new era, 
as St. Mary’s is the last of an ancient one, though so few years 
separate the two. The churches of the end of the century are 
Classic buildings of a meagre kind. 

We must now turn to the still existing examples of Domestic 
architecture. The oidest of these are of half-timber or chequer- 
work, which was the ordinary manner of building in these parts 
up to about 209 years ago. Such as remain have almost all 
been converted into public-houses. Their age is generally 
difficult to fix; but mouldings, where they are legible, are a 
reliable guide By this criterion, it is tolerably safe to place 
the “ Rover’s Return” in Shudehill, the main block at “ Poet’s 
Corner,” and the middle shops at the upper end of Chapel 
Street, Salford, before the extinction of Perpendicular Gothic 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. As much cannot be 
said for the Seven Stars in Withygrove (though claiming to be 
“the oldest licensed house in Great Britain ”), the “ Original 
Bull’s Head” in Greengate, the houses of the same kind in 
further Millgate (one dated 1684), and the Wellington Inn, in 
the Market Place, which are all probably later. The last- 
named is perhaps the most picturesque of all, and adds much 
to the appearance of this ancient centre, which still preserves 
an interesting and agreeably old-fashioned air. In a blind alley 
termed “Gibraltar,” leading crookedly out of the far end of 
Long Millgate, and only to be found by special! search, is one 
of the most ornate timber fronts remaining, bearing the date 
1668. It is put to ignoble uses, and “ dilapidation” hardly 
expresses the extremity of its condition. An adjoining door- 
way, belonging to a front that has disappeared, is dated 1686, 
The above list is almost exhaustive. 

Similar in style and construction to these, but on a hand- 
somer scale, were the old halls, of which Manchester was a 
nest-centre. They properly constitute, however, a class apart 
from town buildings and will not here be dealt with, except to 
mention two whose relics are enclosed within the area of the 
modern city-—Ordsall and Garrat Halls. The former was one 
of the best specimens, and, although decayed and divided up, 
fortunately remains in greater part, with its spacious open- 
roofed hall, great bay windows, rich “star” chamber and, out- 
side, a precious portion of battlemented wall with entrance 
gateway. The main body of the house is late Gothic, the 
brick wings appearing to be of the seventeenth century. Of 
Garrat Hall it is curiously stated, in a work of 1875, that “not 
a vestige is left.” There exists, however, attached to the inn 
of that name at the corner of Granby Row, but invisible from 
the street, a considerable vestige of one wing, very solidly built 
in half timber and having a gable end of ornamental character. 
It is later in date than Ordsall, in bad repair and half buried. 
Ancoats Hall, as it stands, is not the original building. After 
the black and white houses came the substantial brick dwellings 
of the eighteenth century, of which a few specimens are easily 
identified up and down the town. One at least of the “eligible 
family residences” of the Georgian period remains in 
the Manchester Arms, Long Millgate, formerly be- 
longing to the Haworth family. It is a dignified com- 
fortable structure, with a fine staircase and handsomely 
panelled rooms, all of a fashion ‘lately come into renewed 
favour. A smaller example is the Prince’s Hotel at the corner 
of Albert Square, but one which acquires an additional interest 
from being the probable birthplace of Thomas de Quincey. 
In the once important Greengate, Salford, and its purlieu, 
among the model lodging-houses and pawnbrokers and shoddy 
shops, are to be seen examples of honest old-fashioned brick- 
work and stone-slating, and many a well-designed doorway, 
good moulding and decent bit of ironwork. “Ancient” in the 
stricter sense few of them are; but, as a matter of fact, a 
certain tradition and “style” in building lingered even into the 
present century. About the upper part of Long Millgate and 
down by the Irk is quite a colony of small houses, now 
apparently approaching their centenary, which, although given. 
over to slumdom, are far more sightly, as they are better built, 
than a modern plantation of “jerry” cottages. 

In conclusion, it is much to be wished that the ancient 
remains in which Manchester is yet richer than her compeers, 
should be carefully drawn and photographed, especially such as 
are threatened with destruction, namely, St. Mary’s Church, 
Garrat Hall, and the “Gibraltar” front. This latter, indeed, 
if nothing else, might, when its time comes, be preserved in a 
local museum or its grounds, as has recently been done in 
London with the old facade of Sir Paul Pindar’s house removed 
from Bishopsgate. 


ARMENIAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Ay eR OING to a paper read by Captain Telfer, R.N., at 

the Society of Arts, if we except the few Byzantine sacred 
edifices still existing in the west of Transcaucasia, chiefly the 
work of Justinian when introducing Christianity in those parts, 
ecclesiastical architecture, as seen in Georgia, owes its origin to 
Armenia, and is remarkable for solidity and grandeur of style, 
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the chief feature, apart from the peculiar stunted spires, being 
that churches, one and all, and of whatsoever epoch, are con- 
structed, within and without, even in the least accessible places, 
entirely of wrought stone. They are usually in the form of a 
cross, the dome in the centre being supported by columns or 
pilasters at the angles. The imposing appearance of many of 
these edifices, even after having been visited by the destroying 
infidel, and having endured the neglect of centuries, testifies 
amply to what must have been their original strength. After 
Tiridates had returned from abroad and ascended the throne of 
his ancestors, he invited a company of Grecian workmen to his 
dominion, possibly from a desire to introduce a taste for higher 
art among his people, and he employed them to construct a 
residence for his favourite sister at a place now called Bash 
Gharny, near his capital. It was atemple, rather than a palace, 
of the Ionic order, as indicated by its superb remains. It pro- 
bably owes its complete destruction to an earthquake, of which, 
however, there appears to be no record, while there is evidence 
that it was still standing in the ninth century. A lion’s face, 
portion of the frieze of grey porphyry of which the entire edifice 
was constructed, was exhibited. Captain Telfer says he was 
not aware of the existence in any other part of Armenia of 
another example of Grecian architecture, as being erected by 
the Armenians themselves. He chanced to converse with 
several Greeks—the Armenians call them “ Berzen”—at a 
colony near Nahitchevan, who quite believed themselves to be 
the descendants of those who built the ‘“'Takht Dertad,” 
“throne of Tiridates,” as the natives call the shapeless mass of 
gigantic porphyry blocks. 


Yhe Berlin Exhibition and the Council of the R.I.B.A. 


SIR,—By invitation from the Council I sent them a drawing 
for exhibition at Berlin. I was surprised to find it returned to 
me, and still further to learn that though definitely selected by 
the Art Standing Committee (who were in the letter of invita- 
tion named as the selecting body), my drawing was afterwards 
brought before another body who overruled that selection. As 
I had received no notice of this new body, and had been given 
no option of withdrawing my work, I wrote to the Council for 
some explanation of what seemed to be a breach of the under- 
standing upon which I had accepted their invitation. I also 
begged that the “bona-fides” of the transaction might be made 
clear to me by giving the names of this fresh body of examiners. 
So much seemed due to me. The Council of the Institute 
have, however, while admitting the facts, denied me any full 
explanation, and particularly have refused to make known the 
members of the selecting committee. 

I hope you will allow mea place in your columns for this 
statement, for though so far a private matter, still it is of public 
concern that the Council of that body which claims to represent 
British architecture, and to whom, on that assumption, an 
important trust has been committed, should be convicted of 
slipshod performance, and be led into a “ hole-and-corner ” pro- 
cedure which they are afraid to publish—Your obedient 
servant, EDWARD J. PRior. 

17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury Square : 
June 1, 1891. 


The Drawing Society of Great Britain and Ireland. 


S1IR,—May we be allowed, on behalf of the above society, to 
appeal for funds to help us in our work? The object of the 
society, whose honorary director may be addressed at 50 Queen 
Anne’s Gate, S.W., is to promote the teaching of drawing in 
schools as a subject essential to the general education of every 
boy and girl. We are supported in our aim by the strong 
recommendations of the Royal Commissions on Technical and 
Elementary Education—that simple linear drawing as a train- 
ing of the eye and hand and of the mind generally should be 
taught to every pupil in the schools of Great Britain and 
Ireland, as it has long been in those of the leading countries of 
the Continent, and also by the recent introduction by the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education of elementary drawing as a 
compulsory subject in boys’ schools and as an alternative 
subject with needlework for boys in infant schools, The 
society is under the management of a governing body, having 
as president Her Royal Highness Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lorne, and as vice-presidents, or members of the council, Sir 
Frederick Leighton, P.R.A., Sir James Linton, P.R.L, Mr. W. 
Holman Hunt, R.W.S., Mr. E. Burne-Jones, A.R.A., the Right 
Hon. the Lord Aberdare, the Right Hon. the Earl Brownlow 
the Dowager Lady Stanley of Alderley, the Lady Frederick 
Cavendish, Sir Douglas Galton, K.C.B., Sir: H. Trueman 


Wood, Mr. H. W. Hoare, the Rev. Brooke Lambert, B'C.L. 
and Mr. T. R. Ablett. pte 
The society provides an annual examination and annual 
exhibition for the public schools, grammar schools and high 
schools. It also grants certificates to teachers, and arranges an 
annual exhibition for their own painting and drawing. a 
The funds of the society are under the control of the 
council, and the hon. treasurer is the Rev. Brooke Lambert, 
B.C.L., the Vicarage, Greenwich, S.E. , 
As the society has not yet been quite three years in exist - 


ence its income is not sufficient to meet the unavoidable 


expenses of organisation which are incident to the beginning 
of all similar undertakings. 
We wish to raise a sum of from 1,000/. to 1,500/., to place 
the society on a sound financial footing during the few years 
that will probably intervene before it becomes sufficiently well 
known to be able to support itself by, the fees of its members, 


LOUISE P. (Marchioness of Lorne), 

CRANBROOK (Lord President of the Privy Council). 

J. H. GLADSTONE (Vice-Chairman of the School Board 
for London). 

W. HOLMAN HUNT (Royal Water-Colour Society). 

T. C, HORSFALL (Hon. Treasurer Art Museum, Man- 
chester). 

FREDERICK LEIGHTON (President of the Royal Academy), 

JAMEs D. LINTON (President of the Royal Institute), 

JoHN LupsBock (Chairman of the London County 
Council). 

A. J. MUNDELLA (ex-President of the Board of Trade). 

J. PERCIVAL (Head Master of Rugby). 

E, LYULPH STANLEY (Royal Education Commission). 

W. H. STONE (Chairman of the Girls’ Public Day School. 
Company, Limited). 

BROWNLOW (Under-Secretary for War, President of the 
Home Arts and Industries Association). 

June 1891. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Briton Riviére, R.A., will be among the recipients of 
the honorary D.C.L. degree at Oxford on the 17th inst. 

Mr. Robert Sauber has been elected a member of the 
Royal Society of British Artists. 

Herr Ende, architect, Berlin, has been elected a member of 
the Civil Class of the Order pour le Mérite, the highest distinc- 
tion which can be bestowed in such cases. 

The Glasgow Institute of Fine Arts have resolved to 
revert to their old dates of opening and closing their annual 
exhibition—the first Monday of February and the last Monday 
of April respectively. 

Professor Anto Springer, the historian of art, died on 
Monday, the Ist, at Leipsic, aged sixty-six. 

A Historical Collection of Bookbindings of all schools 
will be on view next week at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. 

A Council Meeting of the Society of Scottish Artists was 
held on Saturday in Edinburgh, when Sir James D. Linton, 
president of the Royal Institute, Mr. J. P. B. Robertson, Q.C., 
M.P., Mr. J. Pettie, RA., and Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 
were elected vice-presidents. 

A Committee for an International Berlin Exhibition in 
1896 has been formed under the presidency of Herr von Boja- 
nowski, formerly German Consul-General in London. 

The Dundee Town Council have voted a second 1,000/, 
towards the cost of extending the esplanade. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings will be held on Wednesday next at Old Hall, 
Barnard’s Inn. Mr. Philip Webb will preside. 

Messrs. Ellis & ‘Wilson, architects, Aberdeen, have 
prepared designs for a pulpit and case for an elaborate organ 
proposed to be placed in St. Machar’s Cathedral. 

An Extensive range of business premises is in course of 
erection in the Chertsey Road, Woking, for the United Traders’ 
Association, by Messrs. Harris & Son, builders, of Woking, 
Mr. R. Clamp being the architect. 

The Athens Correspondent of the Standard telegraphs 
that the excavations going on in that city have again brought 
to light a number of valuable objects of ancient Greek art. 
The relics discovered in the ancient tombs include several 
interesting amphoras, a sword, a metallic mirror and an excep- 
tionally splendid vase adorned with a painting of the winged 
Eros drawing the car of Veaus. This will be the only specimen 
of the kind in the Athens Museums. The latest discovery is a 
fine relief representing three victorious knights. It is the work 
of the celebrated ancient sculptor, Bryaxis. 

The Bournemouth Town Council have decided to lengthen 
the pier 300 feet. Mr. Cooper Dean, it was stated, has offered 
a central site of two acres for municipal buildings. 
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Tue decision of Mr, Justice Day in the case of Hanpy- 
stbE & Co, v. GENTRY has been confirmed in the Court of 
Appeal. By the Act obtained to enlarge the fish market at 
Snow Hill, the Corporation of the City of London were 
bound to pay the Metropolitan Railway Company so/. an 
hour during the time the traffic on the line was obstructed 
or interfered with. In October 1888 GENTRY contracted 
with the Corporation to enlarge the market for 120,000/, 
One clause of the contract provided that the defendant 
would execute the works so as not to interfere in any way 
with the traffic of the Metropolitan Railway Company, and 
if the Corporation were subjected to penalties by reason of 
any interference caused by neglect of the contractor, the 
amount should be made good to the Corporation by the 
contractor, and might be retained by the Corporation out 
of any moneys due under the contract. The contractor 
entered into a sub-contract with the plaintiffs to execute the 
whole of the ironwork on the terms of the contract with 
the Corporation. The plaintiffs, in erecting a large girder 
weighing about 37 tons, interfered with the traffic on the 
Metropolitan Railway, for which the Corporation had to pay 
2257, and the Corporation deducted this sum from the 
money due to Gentry, and he, upon being sued by the 
plaintiffs, claimed to retain this sum from the moneys due 
to them, Mr. Justice Day decided that he was entitled to 
deduct this sum, and gave judgment to that effect. 


THE committee appointed on the question of designs 
for British coins have decided to give until the end of 
September for sending in drawings. Eight gentlemen were 
invited to prepare designs, viz. Mr. Henry Hucu ArRm- 
STEAD, R.A.; Mr. Cartes Bett Brrcu, A.R.A:; Mr. 
Tuomas Brock, R.A.: Mr. Epwarp ONnsLow Forp, 
A.R.A.; Mr. AnrReD GiLpert, A.R.A.; Mr..Epwarp J. 
POYNTER, R.A. ; Mr. Witttam Hamo THORNEYCROFT, 
R.A. ; and Mr. THomas Woo.tner,' R.A. Messrs. GIL- 
BERT and WooLNER have, however, declined to compete. 
‘The committee consists of Sir J. Lupsock, Sir F. Leicuton, 
the Deputy-Master of the Mint, the Deputy-Governor of the 
Bank of England, Mr. Joun Evans, president of the 
Numismatical Society, and Mr. R. B. WapE, who represents 
the joint-stock bankers. 


WE understand that Mr. Lennox CANNING, owing to 
important engagements in South Africa, has been compelled 
to return to Johannesburg sooner than he had intended, 
and consequently he starts on his voyage to-day. It will be 
remembered that quite lately we published in Zhe Architect 
illustrations of some of the works designed and carried out 
by him. Mr, Cannrnc expects to be able to return to this 
country early next spring. 


Durinc the past week a great many pilgrims have been 
journeying from all parts of France to the hill of Mont- 
martre, in order to take part in the ceremonies which 
celebrate the opening of that most costly of churches. 
Enthusiasm can make strange things appear as beautiful, 
but the French must have lost much of their delight in 
what is agreeable if they can enjoy so vast a mass of cold 
and severe masonry. French Romanesque, when ancient, 
is worth attention ; but modern Romanesque, which con- 
sists entirely of masons’ work, and will not admit any use 
for carvers’ tools, which makes mortar joints emphatic by 
the use of black stuff and employs windows to obscure the 
light, can surely give delight only to a very limited class of 
humanity. The aspect in winter must inspire melancholy. 
The delight in natural forms, which has converted many a 
Gothic building into a poem, the graciousness of the 
Renaissance, by which what was loveliest in the world was 
made to subserve ecclesiastical purposes, are ignored, and 
the result is a sombre building which does not recall the 
age of the catacombs or of the basilicas, The 


officially described as “chrétien et patriotique,” but wé 
hope its characteristics belong to its patriotic rather than to 
its Christian purpose. As the expression of a people who 
have sufered because of their vanity and who desire to 
make amends by self-mortification, the building would 
serve, but it does not correspond with the Christian idea of 
any age. About one million sterling has been expended on 
the building, and that so large a sum was obtainable in 
France is remarkable ; but anyone who will try to estimate 
the cost must conclude that construction is the most 
expensive of all French luxuries. There can be little 
doubt that the enterprise has enriched some people, and 
we hope they will make good use of the money. The 
church certainly dominates Paris from a position that has 
many strategic advantages, but it does not rise to the height 
of the Eiffel Tower, and from many points of view will not 
appear as striking as the church of St. Genevieve, that now 
serves asa Panthéon. At the same time, it is to be hoped 
that the scheme cf the advanced Republicans for seizure of 
the church on account of its supposed interference with the 
liberty of consciénce in France, will not be entertained by 
the French legislature. The opening of the church has 


certainly afforded much employment to printers and paper- 


makers as well as to masons, for a great part of Paris is 
covered with posters denouncing the erection. 


By permission of the Dean and Chapter the class of 
scientific masonry will visit St. Paul’s Cathedral, under the 


guidance of Mr, LawrRENcE Harvey, on Saturday after- 


noon, the 2cth inst. The visitors will be enabled to study 


many parts of the building to which people are not usually 


admitted. As the party is to be limited to twenty persons, 
students who desire to utilise so advantageous an oppor- 


tunity should send their names beforehand to Mr. HARVEY, 
at his office in Westminster. 
portant individuals besides the Dean and Chapter to be 
reckoned with. A contribution of sixpence will, therefore, 


There are, however, other im- 


be required from each visitor towards payment of the 
beadles who will accompany the party. The sum is not 


large, but by a sort of common law there is no exemption 
when it has to be levied. 


Mr. EDBROOKE, the new supervising architect under the 
American Government, has commenced his duties by calling 
attention to the condition of the public offices in Chicago. 
“It is becoming monotonous,” he says, ‘“‘to hear of the 
continual tumbling in of the Public Building at Chicago. 
Repairs may be made up to the limit of the appropriation 
each year, but in my judgment the proper thing to do is to 
build a structure worthy of the second city in the Union, at 
a.cost, say, Of 5,000,000 dols. or 6,000,000 dols. Only a 
few days ago there was a fall of heavy work above one of the 
doors, and it might have resulted fatally to an employé of 
the building had he been in his accustomed place and at 
work. Thus far money spent for alleged repairs at the 
building has in reality been used to remedy defective work- 
manship. Patching and repairing may be resorted to asa 
temporary expedient, but it is only a question of time, and, 
in my judgment, a short time at that, before the present 
structure will have to be pulled down to prevent its toppling 
over. Buena Vista sandstone, the material of which the 
building is constructed, is not substantial enough and has a 
tendency to flake, some pieces which I have examined on 
the inside having peeled off in layers 12 inches long. What 
is needed, and what should be done at Chicago by the 
United States Government, is to construct a substantial 
and imposing granite building covering the entire site of 
the present one. Plans should be arranged for an interior 
court, thus insuring light and ventilation throughout the 
building, and I shall not hesitate to recommend that this 
action should be taken at once.” The disadvantage of such 
a building is that in the eyes of the citizens it makes the 
Government appear to be of less importance than the City 
Council. At the same time it is difficult for the Treasury 
to set about a new building, for in other places there are 
also defective buildings owing to the discreditable way in 
which contracts used to be carried out, and if new public 
buildings are to be set up wherever they are needed the 


church is j outlay will be astounding. 
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LULLY, COMPOSER AND SPECULATIVE 
BUILDER.* 


HE monograph on Jean Baptiste Lutty, by M. 
RaDET, is an example of a class of essay which it 
would be advantageous if more often produced by archi- 
tects. They are sometimes engaged on works in houses 
which were occupied by celebrities, and by the exercise of 
tact they could obtain information respecting those people 
which it would be well to make known. M. Rabvet’s con- 
nection with the house which Lutty built in the Rue Sainte 
Anne suggested to him an inquiry into its history, which led 
to an investigation of other building speculations of the 
musician, and finally to the composition of the most inter- 
esting work before us, which he modestly describes as 
“Notes et Croquis.” His pages form as strange a history 
as could be desired, and throw a new light on the age of 
the Grand Monarque. 

The delight which the fine figure by M. Guapez, Zudly 
enfant, excited among Parisians was, we imagine, in a great 
measure owing to the belief that the young genius was a 
French boy. LuLLy was, however, an Italian, and was 
brought from Florence when he was thirteen in order to 
gratify Mdlle. DE MonTPENSIER with his guitar-playing. He 
was not handsome, although he appears so by the statue. 
His decorative value in a salon did not correspond with the 
expectations of the princess, and accordingly LuLLY was 
banished to the kitchen. His native shrewdness suggested 
to him that he was not to captivate great folks with his 
guitar, so he devoted all his spare moments to the violin. 
LULLy would be more than mortal if he felt grateful to the 
princess who had disappointed his young hopes and de- 
graded him. An occasion arrived when he could display 
his malice and wit in a couplet which everybody repeated. 
The confused princess expelled Lutty from her palace, 
but Louis XIV. could enjoy at times the annoyance of his 
relatives, and the musician was taken into the royal service. 
He soon charmed the king,,and by the time he was twenty 
LULLY was director of the Bande des Petits Violons, that 
quickly supplanted the Grand Violons, although supposed 
to be one of the institutions of the country. 

Whatever value may be attached to LuLLy’s compositions 
in our time, there can be no doubt that they were able to 
please the king, and it followed that all France was pleased 
also with them. Louis was liberal in expending his sub- 
jects’ money on all who ministered to his pleasurcs, and 
many large sums were from time to time received by the 
musician. LuLty became one. of the notabilities of the 
Court, and when a son was born to him the family was 
honoured by the king’s assumption of the responsibilities 
of a sponsor. 

A new opportunity to increase his wealth arose. A 
scheme for the erection of an opera house was approved 
by the king. It appears too that in 1671 one piece, 
‘‘Pomone,” was performed at a theatre in the Rue 
Mazarine. The originator was CaMBERT. who was united 
with some associates. The success at first was not over 
encouraging. The associates were disappointed, and 
quarrels followed. LuLty recognised the value of the idea, 
and employed his forces to insure that if the experiment 
were to be repeated, it must be by himself alone. CAMBERT 
was compelled to forsake France, and he went to London, 
where CHARLES II. made him director of music. The con- 
temporary accounts of the contest between LULLY and his 
rivals seem to be full of exaggerations, for we cannot believe 
that poisons and the dagger were among the agencies 
employed on either side. LuLty triumphed; he established 
his theatre in the Rue Vaugirard, opposite the garden of 
the Luxembourg, which was opened on November 15, 1672. 
Some fragments composed by LuLLy were performed ; among 
others the “Fétes de l’Amour et de Bacchus.” In the 
following February Mouibre died, and the theatre of the 
Palais Royal, which he was allowed to use, was transferred 
to Lutiy. It was there during a period of fifteen years 
that Lutty produced no less than eighteen operas of 
his composition, and he was engaged on the nineteenth, 
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‘* Achille et Polyxéne,” at the time of his death. He was 
scrupulous in preserving his monopoly. In no other theatre 
could more than a few musicians be employed. His em- 
ployés were prohibited from accepting engagements else- 
where without his permission in writing, and an opera could 
not be played anywhere in. France unless with his authority. 
A man enjoying so much power could hardly fail to secure 
privileges of another sort. In 1681 he became a naturalised 
Frenchman, and “lettres d’anoblissement ” were granted to 
him. He was appointed to the office of secretary, to the 
disaffection of the courtiers, who no doubt would have 
LuLLy, like Garrick, “kept to his pantomimes.” But he 
was not destined to enjoy his honours for long. The 
struggle after greatness imposed too much strain upon him. 
At a rehearsal, where he was angry, he struck his foot with 
his cane—the blow was probably intended for one of the 
performers—gangrene set in, and, the doctors aiding, he 
died in March 1687, being in his fifty-fourth year. 

We are not concerned with LuLty as-a courtier and 
composer. If we. have written so much about him, it is. 
with a view to bring out the contrasts of his character. At 
the time he was so ardently engaged in elevating himself by 
the aid of his art and assistants, LULLy was occupied with. 
business of another sort, that was enough to demand all his 
attention. Paris at the time was in one of its transition. 
states. As M. Raper-explains, the city was obeying what 
seems to be a general law, and was extending itself towards. 
the west, as it continues to do. A map of 1609 shows much 
unoccupied ground lying between the old boulevards and 
the Louvre. The Porte St. Honoré was about the spot 
where the Rue Richelieu meets the Rue St. Honoré. The 
Tuileries were outside the city. The plan of 1652 shows a 
vast change; fields were being converted into streets, and 
the city had grown so much that the Porte St. Honoré was 
to be found at least half a mile westward of its position in 
1609. One part that was utilised was the Butte des. 
Moulins, hilly ground which, at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, was occupied by windmills. The name has 
survived in one of the streets formed on the place near the 
Palais Royal. The map of 1652 shows the beginning of a 
Rue Sainte Anne, so called in honour of ANNE of Austria ;. 
but in the plan of 1672, known as BLoNDEL’s, it is found to: 
have been extended running parallel with the Rue Richelieu. 
It is evident that the district which is now almost bounded 
by the Avenue de l’Opéra on one side was, in the seven- 
teenth century, considered to contain the most eligible build- 
ing sites in all Paris. RicHELIEU had a palace and grounds 
which subsequently were transformed into the Palais Royal ;. 
his successor, Mazarin, erected one more northwards which 
is now part of the Bibliotheque Nationale; and between the 
two was the palace of the Duc DE LA VRILLIERE, now 
utilised for the Banque de France. There are other names: 
still to be found on streets and passages which recall some 
more of the aristocratic associations of the region. 

The advantages of the district were apparent to all, and 
LuLLy from ume to time was able to secure some parts of 
it. In an inventory, dated 1684, he is inscribed as pro- 


| prietor of a house that is now 1o Rue des Moulins, the 


houses Nos. 47 and 45 Rue Neuve-des-Petits-Champs, the 
latter forming the corner of the Rue Saint Anne and being 
the Hotel Lully, which M. Raper describes in detail, and 
the house No. 43 in the Rue Saint Anne. He also owned 
No. 28 in the Rue Boissy d’Anglas, where he died, and 
which seems to have served as a suburban house. The 
five houses, says M. Ravet, he had constructed under his 
own eyes by JEAN BApTisTE PREDO, architect and mason. 
It is evident that LuLLy’s superintendence was more than 
that of an amateur. He took care to make his own arrange- 
ments with sub-contractors, and evidently did not trouble 
himself much about anybody’s susceptibilities. 

The house in the Rue Saint Anne, known as the Hotel 
Lully, has most pretensions to be treated as a work of 
architecture. For once LuLLy seemed disposed to lay out 
money on adornment. ‘This seems more remarkable, 
for, when he began this house, which was his first building 
speculation, he was compelled to borrow 11,000 livres frony 
his friend Mo.izre, who, although then renowned, is 
described as “tapissier et valet de chambre ordinaire du 
Roy,” as if the offices to which he succeeded were of more 
importance than. his position as a dramatist. As in the 
same deed PRreEpo’s name is introduced, it has been 
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assumed that he was the architect of the Hétel Lully, but 
M. Raper takes pains to prove that the building was 
designed by DanteL GiTrarp, who was one of the original 
members of the Académie d’Architecture. M. RADET says, 
with a feeling which all architects must share :—“ It is not 
without a certain melancholy that we write this name, 
which is now forgotten. It is the architect’s lot to be 
ignored, and in all times he has been the artist whose name 
is least associated with his own work, Architecture is so 
complex an art, and there are so many intermediaries 
between the idea and its execution, that he disappears 
behind the men who have co-operated with him and who 
do not object to appear in borrowed plumes. What a 
number of Prepos appear in the history of architecture ! 
Without noticing the authors of the marvels of Medizeval 
architecture, most of whom are forgotten, do we not see 
everyday that in inaugurations of buildings, commemorative 
plaques, official accounts, articles of journals, all the world 
is named, from the fré/ef to the garde champétre, with the 
€xception of the unhappy architect who was the Originator 
of all, and who is alone overlooked ?” The general aspect 
ef the Hotel Lully is said by M. Raver to be harmonious, 
and is wanting neither in nobleness nor general effect. The 
ground floor and entresol are in recessed arches, forming 
an arcade that serves as a most effective base for the upper 
part. The keystones are carved as dramatic masks. The 
ground floor was arranged as shops. The windows in the 
two storeys above have square heads ; there are nine on 
each floor in the principal facade. The central window is 
flanked by Corinthian pilasters carried through the two 
fioors, and the remaining windows are arranged as pairs by 
similar pilasters. On the return there is a pilaster between 
each window. In case it should be supposed that the 
disposition was copied from the buildings in the neigh- 
bouring Place des Victoires and the Place Vendéme, 
M. Raver points out that those buildings date from 1685, 
while the Hétel Lully was erected in 1670. If there is 
plagiarism, Mansarp. is accountable for-it rather than 
GiITTARD. It does not appear that the architect’ derived 
much profit from the work. The gentle La Fonraine 
for once in his life was inspired by bitterness when he wrote 
about Lutty. Among those who desired to see the musician 
removed to another world was, he said, “son architecte.” 
‘There is no more evidence in the .case, but M.. Rape, 
speaking from experience, believes that Girrarp must have 
suffered in some way. ; 

The interior of the building was probably decorated in 
sumptuous style, but as the house has had a succession of 
tenants—agents, manufacturers on a small scale and other 
members of the industrial class—al] of them ambitious of 
possessing striking signboards and announcements, the 
‘decoration has suffered. M. Raver has been able to reveal 
the subject of a ceiling painting in one of the small rooms, 
a Diana and Endymion, which he considers to be in the 
style of Lepautre. . It was appropriate, as one of Luzy’s 
pastorals, which was performed before the king in 1692, 
related to the same myth. It is not often a musician is 
able to amass wealth like JEAN Baptiste Lutty. . Accord- 
ing to M. Rapet’s calculations he died worth two and a 
half millions of francs, or about Too,coo/. He was charged 
with avarice, but that may have arisen from 
felt by the critics in explaining so prosperous a life. 

He was buried in the church of Notre-Dame-des- 
Victoires, and a remarkable monument was erected to him, 
with a bust by Coyzevox. The work suffered during the 
revolutionary troubles, 
of the fragments, but the only record of the original state of 
‘the monument is to be found in a drawing which M. Raper 
‘has reproduced, with other memorials of LULLY, in his 
‘volume, which does so 


knowledge, skill in literary composition and artistic power. 
———_ 


COMPETITIONS. 


eo the early days of architecture and civil engineering there 

were no competitions—there were a few men who knew 

their work and were trusted, and under their directions the 
undertakings of their periods were carried out. 

For many years past a system of asking professional men 

to compete for a specific work has obtained. The origin of this 
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system is found in the anxiety of corporations to obtain at a 
small cost efficient professional assistance, and in the praise- 
worthy efforts of young and energetic men to bring their 
abilities to the test of public criticism. 

It is, however, important that the proper use of competitions 
should be defined and understood, more especially in regard to 
the present condition of both the professions referred to. They 
are both overcrowded with young men, some competent and 
some otherwise, the outcome of a system of accepting pupils 
for whom there has been no Practical opportunity of gaining 
experience. 

Nevertheless, some of these young men have made oppor- 
tunities for themselves when the time has arrived, proved their 
abilities, and stepped through a competition to a position in 
which they stand, sought for, not seeking. For such the com- 
petitive system should be retained, but for them only, as a 
stepping-stone to public confidence. 

We must now approach—unwillingly we admit—a very un- 


pleasant side of the competition question, that in which known 


and experienced men enter, men, any one of whom should be 
the subject of the com- 
petition. The result is that we see perhaps twenty designs 
sent in, each by a man quite competent to design the. structure, 


for some paltry premium that the winner will probably place in 


the poor-box, and his design is carried out by, say, some local 
builder and his clerk of works, 


In this matter architects and civil engineers should certainly 


have more regard to the status of the profession than even to 


employ their pupils in competition work, if such work is to be 
sent in in their own names, for it certainly seems absurd that 
the intellects of seventy men should be required to design the 
outline and details of one iron tower in England, and then for 
a question to be raised as to the advisability of getting a 
French engineer to see to the accuracy of the work. 

This, however, our readers know in regard to the Watkin 
Tower is the case, but M. Eiffel declined to act in the matter,’ 
We mention this case as being the most recent instance of 
waste of time and money on the part of the competitors, for to 
deal with a matter of such magnitude the recipient of the first 
prize could hardly be recouped for his time and expenditure, 
and to the others it is a dead loss: their names will not even be 
brought before the public, nor will they receive any access of 
business. When the work is completed someone will be 
knighted ; this time, probably, the engineer who attends to the 
mathematical department, and so insures the safety of the 
structure, which, after all, is the most important to the public at 
large. 

Now it is found in this case that when an important work is 
to be executed it must be placed in tried and experienced hands, 
and, this being known, it should from an economical point of 
view have been placed in such hands at the commencement—for 
decorative details artists can be found—and many months of 
useless work and much hope deferred would have been spared 
to the competitors. 

This competition is important on account of its magnitude, but 
we have known of many which, in their degree, have been very: 
disappointing, especially when the accepted design has been 
placed in the hands of another architect or engineer to execute, 
the latter being inferior in ability to the author of the design, 

In regard to this last remark it seems necessary to explain 
the apparent anomaly of the inferiority of the final authority, 
but this will be obvious to those who have a wide experience of 
provincial borough engineers and Surveyors. Some years since 
the writer pointed out to a borough engineer in the north of 
England that his designs for a destructor roof were faulty. He 
called his head draughtsman, who explained that one of the 
pupils had copied the plans from an old unused drawing. The 
drawings were cancelled and new ones made, The corporation 
kept their engineer and put work out to competition after, 

In such cases it is obvious that the ratepayers are paying 
twice over for their work, because if they see that competent 
engineers and surveyors are engaged there will be no need for 
outside competitive work, and if the borough engineer is not 
competent to design any required work, he certainly is not com- 
petent to advise his corporation as to which design to select out 
of a number submitted. The system of competitions is useful 
to a few, as we have stated. It affords opportunities for bring- 
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ing obscure talent into public notice at times, but not always. 
Many of the competitions opened require an expenditure of 
capital on the part of competitors which many of them may be 
unable to afford ; though it is to be feared that some impoverish 
themselves in the hope that their designs will be accepted, a 
hope which, if fulfilled, is too often blighted by the work being 
passed into other hands, after which the successful competitor 
is in precisely the same position as that he occupied before 
entering into the matter, except that he has been poorly paid 
for his work, and is discredited as unfit to carry out his own 
designs. 

Viewed from the standpoint taken above, it would seem that 
the profession and the public would, on the whole, be better 
without the competition system, Then incompetent public 
officers would not be able to hide their incompetence (except by 
employing deputies sd rosé), and therefore would be replaced 
by competent men. Men with no original ideas would not 
have the chance of building up a name and practice by 
adopting the designs of others, and a class of professional men 
would be established in whom the public would have con- 
fidence and to whom necessary works would be entrusted. 


SCHOOL OF ART, CHISWICK. 


EN years ago we hailed with some satisfaction the estab- 
lishment of a school of art at Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
It had all the advantages of connection with the Department of 
Science and Art, such as its examinations for prizes and 
certificates and payment on results, while it was untrammelled 
as to ways and methods. We have had many opportunities of 
observing the success which has rewarded both the teachers 
and the students, and which has been of an exceptional 
character. The school has, however, unfortunately demon- 
strated a fact that corresponds with experience in many other 
places, viz. that schools of art cannot become self-supporting if 
only fees are paid that make the schools popular. When 
evening classes have to be run at an aggregate of fees that will 
only pay for the lighting and heating it is evident that, unless 
the day classes will provide compensation out of extra profits, 
some other means must be found to bear the burden of the 
numerous expenses. As there was no adequate support of this 
nature forthcoming at Bedford Park, it is not surprising that 
after a long struggle of nine years, the school was at last 
closed and the buildings put up for sale. 

It is said that we never value a thing until we have lost it, 
and certainly such seems to have been the case with the 
Chiswick School of Art, for no sooner was it known that it was 
really closed than everyone began to exclaim, “ What a pity !” 
Fortunately for art-education in that neighbourhood, Miss 
Richardson, a lady who resides in Bedford Park, and who was 
a member of the London School Board some years ago, not 
only bought up the buildings and plant of the school, but has 
joined the committee, and has handed the whole over to them, 
besides promising further help, Accordingly, it was determined 
to reopen the schools, and upon new lines. While the school 
of art will continue as before there is now added to it a school 
of crafts, where students will be further trained in the direct 
application of their art-education to several crafts, so that at the 
end of their time they may know something of real work as well 
as school work, 

It appears that the school can already boast of some achieve- 
ments, for on the occasion of the tenth soirée, held some even- 
Ings since, there were exhibited specimens of very creditable 
work done by the students with the aid of their teachers, notably 
a portion of a screen for some co-operative stores refreshment- 
room. In this we can at once see the influence of Mr. C. 
Purdon Clarke, C.1.E., of the India Museum, South Kensing- 
ton. It certainly augurs well for the school that Mr. Purdon 
Clarke has so identified himself with the new phase of art- 
influence as to become honorary director of the Crafts School, 
for as regards practical art he is decidedly the most brilliant 
outcome of the schools of the Department of Science and Art. 
At the soirée Sir Philip Cunliffe Owen, K.C.B., &c., who has 
on more than one occasion distributed the prizes to the students, 
and has shown himself on every occasion in thorough and 
appreciative sympathy with their work, again presided. On 
that occasion the principal exhibit was a carpet, which recently 
gave rise to a law-suit, in which a sum of 1,000/, was awarded 
to the owner for the damage it received in cleaning. Miss Carr, 
the principal of the embroidery class, with her assistants, suc- 
ceeded in restoring the parts affected by fire, and with so much 
success that the carpet seems to be in its pristine condition, 
except that it is rather smaller, and this would only be appre- 
ciable to one previously well acquainted with it. The school 
has also obtained the valuable and substantial support of her 
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brother, Mr. J. T. Carr, of Bedford Park, who was the original 
promoter of the school. The direction of the school has been 
entrusted to Mr. E. S. Burchett, who has had probably more 
experience in teaching than any other art-master in the country. 
The Chiswick School has begun its new course under most 
favourable auspices. There are many advantages for the 
students, and everything has been done to merit the support 
of the public. From the correspondence between the aims of 
the committee and directors and the requirements of a systematic 
technical education there ought to be no difficulty in making. 
the Chiswick School one of the most important in England. 


THE TOMB OF ARISTOTLE, 


N the 2nd inst., at the Royal Institution, Dr. Charles. 
Waldstein delivered a lecture on his recent discoveries. 
at Eretria, in the island of Eubcea. Among them stands fore- 
most a tomb of great magnitude and splendour, which, by a. 
process of subtle inference, from data which, taken singly,. 
might appear minute or insignificant, but assume a new aspect 
when they are found to be interdependent and to converge to a. 
common centre, he is led to believe to be that of the great 
philosopher Aristotle. 

Dr. Waldstein contributed a short account of his discoveries. 
to the Vineteenth Century for May, which may be said to be 
only of a preliminary character, and in which he confined him- 
self mainly to a narrative of the excavations, and to the negative 
aspects of the question and the objections which might fairly be 
urged against the hypothesis that on this spot were interred the 
philosopher’s remains. In the meantime Dr. Waldstein has. 
incessantly been engaged in literary and epigraphical researches. 
to enable him to arrive at a final conclusion on the subject. 
These investigations are not yet completed, and he hopes to. 
ransack all the principal libraries in Europe in search of 
literary or other zzdicia which may go to support or destroy the: 
theory. 

It should be premised, says the 7zmes, that Dr. Waldstein 
went to Eretria with no thought of such a discovery. He knew 
that it was a place of great historical importance and antiquity, 
and he knew also that there were dispersed among the clandes- 
tine dealers in antiquities at Athens many objects which could: 
be traced to that ancient city, so familiar to students of Hero- 
dotus and Thucydides. Even if it be found that the explorer 
is mistaken, there can be no doubt of the great value and interest 
of the ancient remains which have been disinterred and of the 
light which they reflect on an interesting period of Hellenic 
history and culture. It would be remembered, ke said, that 
Eretria and Chalcis were the two great commercial cities of 
Eubcea, and every reader of Thucydides was familiar with the 
rival-y which so long subsisted between Eretria and Athens. 
Its position was on the Euripus, with a beautiful hilly landscape 
behind and the mountains of Attica opposite on the other side. 
of the channel. Especial attention was drawn to Eretria by the 
discovery at Chalcis, in 1869, of a long inscription referring to 
the former city, the date of which lay between the years 340° 
and 278 Bc. This document embodied a formal contract for 
the execution of a work resembling that which in our own times. 
has been done by the Bedford Level Commissioners. It recited 
that an engineer, Chaerephanes by name, contracted with the 
Eretrians to drain their marshes. He was himself to bear the 
cost of the work on condition that he was to be allowed to 
cultivate the reclaimed land for ten years at an annual rental of 
30 talents, or about 7,000/, The work was to be completed in: 
four years. In case of war the ten years’ lease was to be 
prolonged by a like period. There were also provisions for the 
compensation of persons whose land might be taken for the 
making of reservoirs or sluices, and the concession was to con- 


tinue in the heirs of Chaerephanes, and the latter was to find 


sureties for the due execution of the works. This was one of 
the many indications of the richness of Euboea as a field for 
archeological research, and would be found to have an in- 
cidental bearing upon the question at issue. 

At the beginning of the present year Dr. Waldstein, having 
obtained a concession from the Greek authorities, proceeded 
from Athens to Eretria for the purpose of digging out tombs, 
and in particular of discovering, if he could, the temple of 
Artemis Amarysia. As is well known, the Greeks were in the 
habit of burying their dead outside the city walls, and at 
Eretria there was a continuous succession of graves running in 
different directions from the ancient city. These graves were 
of different periods, some as late as the Roman period, and 
many of the persons buried were foreigners, Out of twenty-six 
inscriptions he found that no fewer than eight referred to 
strangers and sojourners in the land. In the course of his 
excavations he came upon the most beautiful of all the family 
tombs which had yet been discovered. The lecturer had de- 
scribed the difficulties which he encountered in the labour of 
excavation in the article above referred to, and, in fact, he and 
his associates had three times to give up the attempt. In the 
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course of his narrative he gave an interesting account of 


Greek writing materials—pédav ypadixdy, for ink 3 Kadapos 
Ypagixos, a pen—being the materials used for permanent records 
on papyrus ; whilst the orvdos or ypapis was the stylus used for 
writing notes of transient importance on waxed tablets. He 
had already in the article referred to described the statuettes 
and ornaments and other things, including the only extant 
metal pen, so far as he knew, which had been found in Greece. 

As before mentioned, Dr. Waldstein, in his contribution to 
the Wineteenth Century, had dealt in a sceptical spirit with his 
own discovery. On Tuesday evening he argued the affirmative 
side of the question, and indicated the considerations which 
induced him to believe that in the family tomb which he had 
discovered once reposed the Stagirite’s remains. According to 


the best authorities, Aristotle died at Chalcis in 322 B.C. of 


disease in the stomach at the age of sixty-three years The 
Stories that he committed suicide by drinking hemlock, and 
that he drowned himself in the Euripus, in consequence of dis- 
appointment at not being able to discover the cause of the ebb 
and flow of tides, were both discredited by Zeller and the best 
authorities. But, it would be asked, as he died at Chalcis, how 
‘came he to be buried at Eretria, which was some twelve miles 
distant from the city of Chalcis? One answer to this objection 
was that in the Macedonian period the name Chalcis was some- 
times used for the whole island of Eubcea, so completely had it 
eclipsed its former rival Eretria. Strabo described Chalcis as 
Ta mpareia kal unrpdmods of Eubcea. He then said, Seurepever 
©’ 7 Epérpca. Thus the statement that he died at iChalcis was 
not inconsistent with his having been buried at Eretria, 
Further, from the will of Aristotle himself, as published in 
“Diogenes Laertius,” it was to be inferred that the philo- 
sopher’s house was not in the city, but in the country. By that 
will, which was a most interesting document, he gives his 
second wife, Herpyllis, a choice of residence ; éay dé év Xadkid. 
BovAnra oikeiv tov Eevdva mpds TO KNTo, eav Se ev Srayelpors 
Tv Tatp@av oikiav. Now, it was well ascertained, first, 
that the term vedv, or guests’ quarters, was at this date 
applied not to a part of the principal residence, but to 
a separate house on a gentleman’s estate. Thus in this 
instance, if the widow elected to live in Eubcea the fevdv would 
be the dower-house. Next, it was not customary in Aristotle’s 
time to have gardens in a city, and it was Epicurus who first, in 
the year 308, attached a garden to an urban residence. Thus 
the words pds ré xym@ indicated that the house was in the 
‘country. It was noticeable, also, that the contract to which he 
had referred, though it was to be performed at Eretria, was 
found at Chalcis, and there were other similar inscriptions deal- 
ing with Eretrian affairs which were discovered at Chalcis and 
not at Eretria. Again, it was known that Eretria was a philo- 
sophic centre, and Menedemus, the philosopher, lived there, 
and the place was also visited by Phzdon. It might, in fact, 
be regarded as a literary suburb of Chalcis. Then the will 
contained instructions for the philosopher’s burial. In effect, 
he said, “ Bury me where you like. But take up the bones of 
my first wife and put them in the grave with me.” Now, it 
was Clear from the excavations that the tomb was a family 
grave ; and from the will it was apparent that Aristotle would 
be the first occupant. There was architectural evidence that 
the particular part of the mausoleum in which the head of the 
family reposed was built towards the close of the fourth century. 
‘Of course the name Aristotle was not unique, and the inscrip- 
tion deciphered on the slab, Biérn ’ApicroréAov, was not con- 
clusive. But it was by no means so common as other Greek 
patronymics. There were about twenty Aristotles whose names 
were recorded in literature. But none of these was Eubcean, 
save one whom he found to be a Chalcidian. We were, 
moreover, in possession of details of Aristotle’s family 
history. He was twice married, his first wife having 
been called Pythias and his second Herpyllis. He had 
two children—a son, Nicomachus, and a daughter Pythias. 
Nicomachus died without having been married, and 
Pythias was married three times. By Nicanor, her first 
husband, she had no children. To Procles, her second 
husband, who was a descendant of the Lacedzemonian King 
Demaratus, she bore two sons, Procles and Demaratus. By 
Metrodorus, who was a physician, she had a son who also bore 
the name of Aristotle. The name was also found in inscriptions 
in Sicily where there was a Chalcidian settlement, but it did 
not appear in Eretrian inscriptions earlier than the second 
century. In an Eretrian inscription of the second century he 
had deciphered about 1,600 names, among which were found a 
Nicomachus and a Procles, but no Aristotle. Now, it was an 
admissible hypothesis that the family of Pythias, one of whose 
sons was Aristotle, lived at Eretria or one of the cities of 
Eubcea, because we had also the name of Procles in this 
inscription, This Aristotle, the son of Pythias, was mentioned 
in the will of Theophrastus, who was the successor in the peri- 
patetic school of Aristotle. A curious point arose in connection 
with the inscription Biérn ’ApuotoréAov. The ordinary genitive 
of the word was ’Apiororédous, The latter form was invariably 
found in inscriptions before 350 BC. But from 350 to 302 the 


former began to prevail, and the German scholar Meisterhaus 
had discovered thirty-nine instances of ov when ovs might have 
been expected. After 300 the latter form was found exclusively 
on inscriptions. This inscription was assigned by the best 
epigraphical authorities to the third century B.c. Now, it was 
clear from an examination of the remains that the principal 
grave, which was shown by the strigil to be that of a male, 
belonged to an earlier period than the adjoining graves. 
This Biote might, from the genitive which follows, have 
been either the wife or the daughter of Aristotle, the philo- 
sopher’s grandson. In addition to the inferences which might 
be drawn from the circumstances which he had mentioned, 
there were others to be derived from the study of iconography. 
There were a number of terra-cotta statuettes in the grave. 
But one in particular was of a singular and striking character. 
These statuettes in tombs were known to have relation to and 
to be frequently descriptive of the persons interred ; and this 
was immediately recognisable as a type of the statues of the 
fourth century B.C., known as those of philosophers and orators. 
The figure was draped and the hands folded at the side. The 
grave was clearly that of a person of great distinction. There 
was a gold diadem and a band of pure gold about 11 inches 
wide, with repoussé patterns fastened round the brow, and then 
six were drawn out one after the other. Then at the head, 
where a portion of the skull remained, there was still another 
diadem with leaves of conventional ivy attached to it, and 
there was also, as he had mentioned, a metal pen. Here, 
therefore, he had discovered a tomb belonging to a great 
family, the burying-place of an eminent man, as was shown by 
the profusion of gold ornaments, and this man was a man of 
letters, as evidenced by the pen and styluses, and a philosopher, 
as indicated by the statuette. When to this was added the 
startling inscription which was disclosed in the adjoining 
space, the chain of historical and circumstantial evidence 
appeared to be almost irresistible. The lecturer concluded 
his discourse with an enunciation of the principles by which 
in researches of this character, according to the doctrine 
termed by the late Henry Bradshaw, “prince of librarians and 
bibliographers,” the doctrine of equivalents, a date might be 
assigned to a book or a work of art by the concurrence of 
notes or indications which were independently known to have 
been prevalent at a particular period. 

The lecture was admirably illustrated from photographs 
taken for Dr. Waldstein by Mr. and Mrs. Gordon Oswald. 


THE FORUM OF AUGUSTUS. 


4 Bt Rome correspondent of the Standard says :—Through 

the courtesy of the Minister of Public Instruction I have 
been enabled to have a private view of the excavations now 
being made on the site of the Forum of Augustus, precisely on 
the spot where, on the facade of one of the municipal buildings, 
was affixed the great marble slab on which the map of Rome, 
with all its streets, temples, public buildings and gardens, was 
traced in deeply-indented lines. This map, it is known, was 
made by Augustus, but was partially destroyed by fire, and is 
believed to have been restored by Septimius Severus, and 
again destroyed by fire and earthquake. Now twenty-five 
more fragments of this marble plan have just been found in 
the excavations for the works of the Tiber embankment, at the 
other side of Rome, across the river, and the story of how they 
got there is curious. In the sixteenth century, during the reign 
of the Farnese Pope, Paul III., excavations were commenced 
near the site of the wall on which the plan was known to have 
been affixed, and a good many fragments of the marble plaques 
were found, of which those considered the most important were 
given to the municipal authorities, and the smaller bits (then 
deemed worthless, but beyond price to the skilled and patient 
archeologists of to-day) were cast into a heap of building 
materials, comprising, doubtless, many other precious frag- 
ments of marble, and were eventually built into the walls of the 
old Alfieri Palace, part of which has been uncovered in making 
the foundations for the Tiber embankment. These fragments 
were found 7 métres below the actual level of the Roman 
streets, or rather more than twenty-three feet. To return to 
the excavations on the Forum of Augustus, the original level 
has now been reached, and bits of coloured marble pavements, 
still in their places, give a faint idea of the beauty, fitness and 
richness of the site in the Augustan time. Among the twenty- 
five marble fragments of the old plan which I was allowed to 
examine I noticed that one or two only had the backs roughly 
chipped in irregular form, while others were smoothly planed. 
The lines also on the right side presented considerable contrast. 
In the smooth-backed fragments the lines of the map were cut 
into the marble as if guided by a ruler ; in the others they were 
sometimes deeper, but more wavering. This, I think, distinctly 
points to fragments of the two plans having been found, the 
original and the restored. The excavations for the Tiber 
embankment have also resulted in the discovery of numerous 
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objects of interest, which will be exhibited for the first time 
to the public probably this month. First in interest is a 
flattened oblong column ; it might be described as a very thick 
slab, but that it evidently stood isolated, with corniced edges, 
upon which is inscribed the official record of the public games 
and fétes celebrated by Augustus in the year 17 B.c. The 
decree of the Senate is quoted by which these great centenary 
solemnities were established, which celebration, it was com- 
puted, recurred then for the fifth time in the history of Rome. 
Then comes the decree which fixes the days of June in that 
year (17 BC.) for the celebration of the fétes, and the disposi- 
tions taken by the fifteen, sacris facitundis, who had the 
superintendence of the festivities. Next follow the invitation to 
the people to participate in them; the enumeration of the 
various prayers and sacrifices to be offered to the different 
divinities ; and the indications of the songs, chariot races and 
theatrical spectacles to take place. The carmen seculare, com- 
posed for the occasion, is alluded to, Twenty-seven youths 
and as many maidens were to chant it; and, says the inscrip- 
tion, ‘the song was composed by Quintus Horatius Flaccus” 
(CARMEN COMPOSVIT Q. HORATIVS FLACCVS). The stone is 
pieced with a plaster copy of one good-sized fragment which is 
in the Vatican Museum. It was discovered in the sixteenth 
century. 


TESSERA. 


The Farnese Palace, Rome, 


Dis Farnese Palace (27 dado Farnese, the Farnese die, 

though its form is an oblong square), with its piazza laid 
out for it, and adorned with two well supplied fountains, having 
the largest granite basins known, with regular rows of houses 
along its sides, is the finest palace in Rome, and the true type 
of Roman architecture, differing in its pure and lofty taste from 
the rudeness of the Florentine and the showy architecture of 
the palaces of Naples and Genoa, Three architects of the first 
order worked at this chefd’euvre. Antonio San Gallo laid 
down the plan and erected the exterior fronts ; the first floor is 
by Vignola, and Michel Angelo crowned the edifice with its 
majestic entablature. The travertine of the court consists of 
stones fallen from the Coliseum, which was not demolished by 
Paul III., as some have unjustly pretended, to build the 
palace, as this Pontiff always showed great zeal in preserving 
ancient monuments, and one of his first acts was to create the 
learned Latinus Juvenal Mannetto Commissary-General of the 
Antiquities of Rome, with very extensive powers. The choice 
and workmanship of this travertine, the precision and excel- 
lence of its fittings, have never been surpassed in any building. 
Since the works of the Romans there has been nothing con- 
structed in greater perfection than this court, and it may even 
be put in competition with the first monuments of the imperial 
people. 

Wind-Pressure. 

The velocity of wind is ordinarily calculated on land from 
Robinson’s anemometer, which consists of four hemispherical 
cups firmly fixed on the extremities of two bars placed at right 
angles to each other, bolted together and perforated in the centre, 
so that when mounted on a standard they will revolve, and by 
means of gearing transfer the motion to a recording apparatus. 
The velocity of the rotating cups was supposed originally to be 
equal to one-third of the velocity of the wind, but this has been 
found to be too great, so that rather less than 2'5 is the factor 
for multiplying the velocity recorded by the apparatus. 
Anemometers do not ordinarily record any movement of the 
wind less than three miles an hour, but it is evident that 
records may be obtained by occasional puffs when the steady 
rate of three miles an hour has not been reached. A light air 
is defined by the Meteorological Office to be a wind moving at 
the rate of eight miles an hour; a moderate breeze, 23 ; a fresh 
breeze, 28 ; a light breeze, of from 13 to 18 miles an hour 3 an 
strong breeze, 34; a moderate gale, 40; a fresh gale, 48 ; and 
a strong gale, 56 miles per hour. In a storm the wind is said 
to blow at the rate of 75 and a hurricane of go miles an hour. 
General Greely, in his account of the American weather, gives 
some extraordinary velocities observed in the American signal 
service. He says that at Cape Mendreino a velocity of 144 
miles an hour was reached in January 1886, of 104 miles at 
Fort Camby, December 1884, from 90 to 100 miles on the 
North Carolina coast, and at Cape Lookout of 138 miles on 
August 17, 1879. The following also were recorded :—At 
Pike’s Peak 112 miles in June 1881, 186 miles on Mount 
Washington, 
miles on March 13, 1888, at Montreal. 
states that he had recorded 


In the same book he 
f ; a velocity of 65 miles an hour in 
the Arctic regions, when the cups were blown away. He 
estimates the gusts to have travelled on this occasion at the 
rate of 90 to 95 miles an hour. The relations between wind- 
velocities and pressure were until lately in a chaotic state of 
confusion, but, thanks to Mr. Dines and his late father, we now 
have some definite information on the subject. They erected 
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a whirling-machine, driven at various rates by a steam-engine. 
The machine consisted of a long bar, supported by stays, 
carrying plates of different shapes and sizes, and for the pur- 
pose of comparison a uniform velocity of 20°86 miles per hour 
was finally adopted. The results showed that with a velocity 
of 21 miles per hour the pressure exerted upon a plane area ofi 
a fairly compact form is about 1} lbs, per square foot. As the 
wind-pressure up to a velocity of 70 miles per hour has been. 
found to vary in these experiments as the square of the velocity, 
the pressure with any intermediate velocity can be readily 
calculated. If we take the pressure of 1 lb. per square foot.as. 
a basis it is found that a velocity of 17 miles per hour gives this 
pressure. This varies, however, to a certain but small extent. 
according to the size and shape of the plate. 


Sand Pictures, 


Benjamin Zobel, the inventor of marmo-tinto, was born in. 
1762 at Memmingen, in Bavaria. He was educated at the. 
Government school of the city, and acquired the rudiments of 
drawing from one of the monks belonging to the convent of. 
D’Hobenery. In 1781 he went to Amsterdam, where he: 
resided for two years, occupying himself chiefly in portrait-- 
painting. In 1783 he came to London, where he became. 
acquainted with Morland and Schweickhart, the latter of whom. 
was employed at Windsor Castle by George III.’s “table. 
decker.” It was then the custom to ornament the royal dinner- 
table by having a silver plateau extending along the centre, on 
which were strewed various coloured sands or marble dust, in. 
fanciful designs of fruit, flowers, arabesque-work, &c. ‘To All’ 
this office an artist of considerable power was required. On. 
the retirement of Schweickhart, Zobel was appointed, and he. 
continued in the situation for a considerable period. Orna- 
menting the royal table in the manner just described was a daily: 
occupation, the sands not being cemented by any substance. 
From this occupation arose the idea in the mind of Zobel of. 
producing a finished and permanent picture by the use of some. 
substance by which the sands might be fixed. After various. 
experiments a composition, in which gum-arabic and spirits of 
wine formed the chief ingredients, was found to answer the. 
best. The subject of the picture having been designed either: 
on panel or milled board a coating of the glutinous substance: 
was spread over it; the different coloured sands were then. 
used in a similar manner to that employed in decking the royal. 
table, viz. by strewing them from a piece of card held at various- 
elevations according to the strength or softness of the tint 
required. Thus was formed a picture not subject to decay andi. 
perfectly permanent in all its parts, and this was called by the 
inventor marmo-tinto. Some of the best specimens of this. 
peculiar art were formerly in the possession of the Duke of. 
York. This curious style of art was practised by Schweick- 
hart. We have seen works by him, but it is probable that 
Zobel may have given to it what publicity it possesses. Painting. 
on gold and silver grounds in transparent colours for the. 
representation of cabinets of humming-birds, &c, was also» 
practised with eminent success by Zobel. He died in 1831. 


Greek Theatres. 


The theatres of Greece were built on the side of a hill, by 
which means a considerable saving of labour and materials was- 
effected, as the seats were excavated from the hill itself, and, if- 
of rock, were merely polished, but if of earth, they were gene— 
rally covered with stone slabs, though occasionally, in the- 
earlier examples, the earth alone formed the seat. So general., 
was this troglodyte mode of building theatres that but three 
instances are known of their being built in a plain—two in., 
Greece and one in Asia Minor. The plan of the ancient , 
theatres may be said to be a semicircle, the circumference. . 
being produced a little at right angles to its chord, thereby 
forming a semicircle placed against a parallelogram. The cir- 
cular part, being excavated from the hill, afforded seats for the 
spectators, and in Greek theatres was termed the koilon; the: 
same part in Roman theatres was called cavea. The parallelo— 
gramic portion was the scene, and the semicircular interval. 
between the seats and the scene was the orchestra, which was. 
generally sunk into the earth ten or twelve feet below the 
lowest range of seats. The seats of the koilon were divided 
by corridors, parallel with the circumference, termed diazomata. 
by the Greeks, and przecinctiones by the Romans, and afforded. 
the means of passing round from one end to the other. The: 
upper part of the seats was surrounded by a portico where, by 
some it is said, the women alone remained ; but this, at least,. 
could not have been always the case, as females were not. 
allowed to become spectators of the comedies, and, during 
sudden storms, the whole audience hurried to the portico for 
shelter. This portico seems to have been the resort of cour-. 
tesans, and we learn they always paid a certain sum for their 
admission ; for it appears their society was much more courted. 
than might at first be supposed, arising from the superiority of 
their manners and acquirements over those of the more vir- 
tuous matrons, who were treated with the greatest indifference: 
and were always rigorously confined to the house. So great. 
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were the acquirements of some of these frail fair ones, that it 
is related that even the great and learned Sophocles did not 
esteem it beneath his dignity to share with Pericles the favours 
of the beautiful Aspasia, and learn love and philosophy at her 
feet. The seats were again divided from top to bottom by 
stairs, radiating from the orchestra and dividing the seats into 
wedge-shaped masses, called kerkides by the Greeks and cunei 
by the Romans. The Greek orchestra was considerably larger 
than that of the Romans, as with the latter no part of the 
drama was acted in it, but it was appropriated to the senators, 
it being but five feet below the stage, or pulpitum. It was quite 
otherwise with the Greeks, who required a larger space for the 
solemn dances which accompanied the flutes and the songs of 
the choruses, when the performers passed slowly across, during 
the strophe, from left to right, returning during the antistrophe, 
and stopping at the epode in front, between the thymele and 
the scene. The name of the orchestra is derived from the 
Greek word signifying to dance. The thymele seems to have 
been an altar placed nearly in the centre of the orchestra, on 
which sacrifices were made, and which was dedicated to 
Bacchus ; but it seems also to have been used as a seat for the 
chorus during the performance, when their assistance was not 
required. The chorus often separated into two or more parts, 
singing funeral dirges, and communicating to each other their 
hopes and fears or dread of coming events; at other times 
they sang of the follies and the failings of humanity, or their 
pity and admiration of the unhappy, or of those who ceura- 
geously trusted to the gods and bore up against what they 
religiously believed to be their destiny; and at other times 
they sang hymns to the gods, or sustained part of the dialogue 
with those on the stage. Opposite the orchestra was the stage, 
or logeion, from /ogos, a word or speech. This the Romans 
termed the pulpitum ; it projected a little into the orchestra, 
and on this the performances took place. The front and sides 
of the stage were adorned with columns and Statues, and in the 
centre was a double flight of steps, leading from the floor of 
the orchestra to the logeion, which was constructed of wood to 
increase the power of the voice. Vitruvius relates that metal 
vases, regulated according to the chromatic scale, were placed 
in different parts of the theatre, under the seats, in. order to 
reverberate the sound. Behind the logeion was the proscenium, 
which receded from the audience and was ornamented with 
columns, &c., representing the facade of some palatial edifice ; 
behind this was a large room for the actors, flanked by dress- 
ing-rooms and rooms for what our modern managers term the 
properties That they used painted scenes is evident, but not 
to so great an extent as the moderns, as appears from the 
simple conventional practice of admitting the different en- 
trances on to the stage to represent the various ranks and the 
different parts from which the performers were supposed to 
come, 
Architecture and Engineering. 

Many of the works and operations now included in the 
practice of the civil engineer are of late origin themselves, and 
a large proportion of them were formerly within the practice of 
architecture. Such were those known, when distinguished at 
all, as hydraulic architecture. Modern fortifications, or forti- 
fications having reference to ordnance, consist in a great degree 
of earthworks, and through the practice of forming them the 
different corps of military engineers became skilful in the dis- 
position and working of earth, in draining for the exclusion, 
and in forming conduits and sluices for the admission of water. 
As the advance of modern civilisation required operations 
similar to those practised by the military engineers for protect- 
ing lands from rivers and from the sea by embankments, for 
draining low lands, for supplying towns, and for feeding canals 
with water, the peculiar designation of the military engineer 
and operator was adopted by the civil practitioner, who thus 
became what is known as the civil engineer. Throughout the 
continent of Europe the services of the architect had been still 
in requisition in aid of the military engineer, in directing the 
constructions for which he had occasion, and we thus find some 
of the finest works of many of the Italian architects, from the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries down to the present time, 
in the gates of fortified places. In England, however, almost 
ever since the introduction of gunpowder, the fortification of 
towns and cities fortunately had not been necessary, and the 
British architect has had therefore no practice in connection 
with the military engineer. Hence the almost total deficiency 
of architects in this country in hydraulic constructions, so that 
when a demand arose for works which imposed such construc- 
tions in connection with earthwork formations, the millwrights 
and masons, who had built the flood-gates and sluices with 
their wing and head walls, and had learnt to direct the forma- 
tion of the earthworks from the Dutch embankers and drainers, 
were called upon to undertake them, and thus the hydraulic 
architect is found in conjunction with the formator or embanker 
and drainer, who brought to the profession thus compounded 
the designation of civil engineer. The practice of civil engi- 
neering and architecture is therefore, strictly, the complete 
practice of architecture in its most extended sense. That of 
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the former may be said to include formations and constructions 
influenced by, in connection with, or affected by that powerful 
agent—water ; whilst the separate practice of architecture is 
generally restricted to constructions not so exposed, and to 
constructions susceptible of and subject to decoration. 
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The 
architect who builds sewers and drains—and it is within the 
practice of all architects to do so—is in so far a civil engineer ; 
whilst the engineer who builds a bridge or a viaduct is in so far 
an architect, for although, according to the general definition, 
the founding of piers and abutments to a bridge over a river or 
other water would fall within the province of the engineer, the 
main constructions of a bridge, especially when of masonry, are 


«within that of the architect. 


Limes and Cements. 

All limestones containing 53 per cent. of clay should be 
rejected as extremely dangerous, and never allowed to be used 
in any operation, being incapable of forming any useful cement. 
Perfect imitation of hydraulic limes by the mixture of slack 
lime and cement is impossible; as these mixtures are but 
slightly hydraulic, therefore to imitate natural hydraulic limes 
the regular process must be followed. Every argilo-calcareous 
substance capable of producing a cement after being thoroughly 
burned also gives a cement on being imperfectly burned, pro- 
vided that the proportion of clay to free lime in the rough, 
stone does not exceed 273 per cent, or, in other words, pro- 
vided that there are less than 273 parts of clay for every 
hundred of lime. In acting upon this rule, super calcination is 
the only thing to be guarded against. Every argilo-calcareous 
substance capable of producing an intermediate or hydraulic 
lime by being thoroughly burned, can, on being imperfectly, 
burned, produce a cement, or at least a product having all the. 
properties of one, provided that the proportion of clay. to free 
lime in the rough stone is not below 62 per cent. 3 not only the. 
imperfectly burned stones are no longer cements, but they may 
even fall into the class of weak hydraulic limes with a gradual 
extinction of power. As, therefore, no practical means exist of 
distinguishing at first sight imperfectly burned cements from 
those which are burned, and still less of regulating the degree. 
of heat so as to expel uniformly the required proportion of 
carbonic acid, it follows that by pulverising imperfectly burned 
cements, and mixing them indiscriminately with mortar, as has 
been done on several works, the mortar, instead of being im-~ 
proved, has had introduced into it an element of destruction. 
The manufacture of cement from intermediate limes is attended. 
with serious difficulties, as it is impossible to find out which are 
perfectly burned. Every assay for the purpose of testing the 
quality of hydraulic lime should be preceded by experiments on, 
the quantity of carbonic acid contained in the lime, for if this 
acid is present in such a proportion as to show imperfectly burned 
non-cement, the assay will point out as bad an hydraulic lime,. 
which, thoroughly burned, would have the required qualities. 


The Ground in Venetian Painting. 

A studious inspection of the works of Venetian painters will 
render it apparent that many of their finest qualities, particularly 
as regards tone, were obtained by a skilful use of their ground. 
This ground appears to have been laid in with transparent. 
colour without any admixture of white: not flat, but indicating 
with more or less precision the ultimate tones of the picture. 
Whenever it is visible it is rich, warm and low-toned ; never 
blue, grey or cold. The painting upon this has been very thin, - 
except in the high lights : sometimes, from a clear knowledge 
of the use of the ground, a mere whisk of the brush has been. 
all that was necessary. Over this a final glaze has been some- 
times given, generally rather sparing and tender than copious. 
In the Miracle of St. Mark, by Tintoretto, and the Fisherman 
Presenting the Ring to the Doge, by Paris Bordone, in the 
Accademia, it would seem as if the whole tone of the picture: 
had been modified by a flat warm glaze ; but, we believe, in the. 
one instance it is known to have been applied subsequently to.. . 
the painter’s lifetime ; possibly this may also have been the. 
case with the other. Be this as it may, there is no doubt that: 
the real value of the pictures of this school lies in a great. 
measure beneath, not on the surface. This may be proved, _ 
firstly from a very instructive picture by Titian in the Gallery 
of the Uffizi at Florence, of the Madonna and Child (which: 
appears to have been a study for his large Pesaro Family in . 
the church of the Frati at Venice). The work is little more. 
than commenced, and it is seen that the ground is laid in with 
a somewhat broken, but very rich pinky grey. It has then 
received a first painting in parts, the half-tones being got from. 
the ground, which has been thinly painted or scumbled Over, or, 
in some parts scarcely touched at all, If he had finished the. 
picture, judging from precedent, he never would have lost these. 
In the 7hree Ages, in the Doria Palace in Rome, he has made 
large uses of his ground. ‘The piece of blue drapery which. 
covers the loins of the youth seated is only a little bluish semi-. 
transparent grey passed lightly over the ground of his canvas. 
Many examples of this mode of treatment might be. adduced. 
from Tintoretto, who frequently owes the principal power of his. 
picture to it, as far as manipulatory treatment goes, ° 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


ENGLISH architecture is hardly known to foreigners, and, in 
consequence, too many of them are disposed to under- 
estimate the value of the ancient and modern buildings in 


this country. The valuable and attractive collection of 


photographic views selected by Professor CoNSTANTINE 


Unpkg, of Brunswick, and published by Herr Wasmutu, of 


Berlin, and Mr. GREVEL, in London, 1s therefore deserving 
of the support of all lovers of English architecture. The 
professor says that in none of the continental countries are 
architectural works to be found which are as numerous, 
varied and well-preserved as those in Great Britain. This 
is owing to the privileged situation of the island, and the 
character of the people, for the professor considers that the 
vandalism which occurred during the Civil war was of small 
account if compared with the experience elsewhere. There 
are enough examples to exhibit the evolution of architec- 
ture since the Norman Conquest in a connected way, and 
in that they have especial interest. Professor UHDE says 
he is aware that books on the subject have already 
appeared, but they are generally occupied with one style of 
buildings. | Moreover, they are costly, and the illus- 
trations have rarely the accuracy which is obtainable by 
more modern methods. Judging by the instalment of the 
work which we have seen, there can be no doubt that the 
subjects of the plates are all most interesting, and entitled 
to be accepted as typical. The plates are on a large scale, 
and are excellent examples of photography. The collec- 
tion when completed will comprise between one hundred 
and a hundred and fifty buildings, and from their interest 
we hope Professor Unpe’s ‘“ Baudenkmaler in Gross- 
britannien und Irland” will find universal acceptance. 
Such an enterprise is creditable to editor and publishers. 


WE regret to announce the death, which has taken place 
since our last issue, of Mr. Epwarp JoHN Tarver, F.S.A., 
who has fallen a victim to pneumonia, following on an 
attack of influenza. The well-known figure of Mr. TARVER 
will be much missed in professional circles, and not least 
by the members of the Architectural Association. Besides 
being a Fellow of the Institute he was for many years a 
member of the Association, of which he was President 
during the session of 1874-75. Mr. Tarver contributed 
many able papers on architectural subjects to the meetings 
of the Association, and aided in organising and leading its 
excursions. Mr. Tarver, who was fifty years of age at the 
time of his death, and formerly a. pupil of the late BENJAMIN 
FERREY, carried out several important architectural works 
in ecclesiastical as well as domestic and other buildings. 
Among these may be mentioned the church and vicarage at 
Harlesden Green, and a stately country house at Wadhurst. 
A good draughtsman, no little of his success was due to 
the thoroughness of his devotion to details as well as 
principles in his study and practice of architecture. 


THE exhibition of works by American artists in Paris 
does suggest the advantages which used to arise from a 
course of training in that capital. Whether as much is to 
be gained at present is another question. There are about 
two hundred works on the walls, and most of them have 
been sent from the States. Mr. Cuasr’s portrait of Mr. 
WHISTLER is characteristic enough, but the subject amuses 
himself in making such work easy. Mr. WEEK’s Indian 
Scenes must excite the surprise of every English visitor, for 
so much magnificent pageantry as is represented) should 
have been utilised in preference by English artists. It is 
evident that the painter, besides producing delightful works, 
is going through a most excellent course in treating Indian 
scenes, and hereafter we may expect to see results in paint- 
ings of a different class. It would be well if more works 
by Mr, F. A, Brrbcman had been contributed, for he is 
one of the painters who has entered into the spirit of the 
Algerians and Egyptians. Mr. Joun Lararce has drawn 
inspiration from Japan, but we prefer him when he is treat- 
ing heroic figures in a decorative manner. Mr. DANIEL 
Huntincron is very successful with his Goldsmith’s 
Daughter. Mr. Epwarp Moran is a painter who merits 
honour in America, for he has done much to reveal the 


beauty that is to be found in the neighbourhood of New 
York. The scarcity of representation of American land- 
scape is one of the peculiarities of the exhibition. It would 
be very desirable if the collection could be sent for a time 
to London in order to allow of a comparison with English 
works. The earnestness of Americans in Paris to master 
art is remarkable. If in any of the exhibitions a couple of 
students are to be perceived engaged in a long discussion 
of technique before one picture, it may be taken for granted 
that they are Americans. The works that to most visitors 
appear uninteresting are often turned to account by them, 
for they are able to debate over details without interruption, 
and in fact a defective picture often is instructive to those 
who are safe against temptation. 


Amonc the notices of the Society of Arts, the following 
relates to the FoTHERGILL Prize :—Under the will of 
Dr. ForHERGILL (1821) funds were bequeathed for the 
offer of medals for subjects, in the first instance, relating to 
the prevention of fire. A Society’s gold medal, or 204, is 
now offered for the best invention having for its object the 
prevention or extinction cf fires in theatres, or other places 
of public amusement. In cases where the invention is in 
actual use, reference should be made to places where it 
could be inspected. A full description of the invention, 
accompanied by such drawings or models as are neces- 
sary for its elucidation, must be sent in on or before 
December 31, 1891, to the Secretary of the Society of Arts, 
Mr. Henry TRueMAN Woop, John Street, Adelphi, 
London. The Council reserve the right of withholding the 
prize, in case there is nothing in their opinion deserving the 
award, or sufficiently complying with the conditions, sent 
in for competition. 


Ir is remarkable that there should be of late years so 
much difficulty about adjudicating the principal awards 
of Salon exhibitions. If the jurors were restricted to the 
works exhibited they might be excused for want of 
unanimity, but as former works by an artist may be borne in 
mind, their judgment need not be embarrassing. This 
year the contest was between M. Benjamin Constant and 
M. HenNER. The former has on more than one occasion 
produced the best picture of the year, and should have 
obtained the Médaille d’Honneur, but his brother artists 
never awarded him a sufficient number of votes. This year 
it was hoped that justice would prevail. In the first voting 
M. BENJAMIN CONSTANT gained 44 votes, M. HENNER 41, 
and M. RocHEGROSSE, a representative of young France, 41. 
There were.290 voters and 20 candidates. In the second 
voting M. Benjamin Constant secured 105, M. HENNER 
79, and M. RocHEGROSSE 37. As 154 votes were necessary 
to form the requisite majority, it may be said that the 
“Zeros,” or artists who wished to see the medal withheld, 
were successful. In the sections of architecture and en- 
graving the majorities were also inadequate, and thus the 
sculptors alone appear to have acted with discretion. It is 
evident that in the other sections candidates who could 
have no claim to such a distinction as the Médaille 
d’Honneur obtained votes which must have been given out 
of love of mischief. 


THE rains with which Paris has been afflicted during 
most of the week have revealed weak points in organisation 
as in roofs and pavements. It is not creditable, to parties 
or to individuals, that the folds of the drapery of recumbent 
figures, like the fine bronze of Cavazguac in the Montmatre 
Cemetery, should be allowed to remain in a state as if they 
were intended to hold pools of water for juveniles to float 
paper boats. The inequalities of the asphalte have been 
manifested. In street pavements people are accustomed to 
defects of the kind, but when it becomes necessary for him 
to be careful in walking through the courts of the Louvre, 
unless he wishes the water to pass over his boots, the 
Parisian may be excused for grumbling. In fact, the state 
of the pavement and enclosures of the Louvre is not’ credit- 
able to the Government, and suggests that the finances must 
be in a deplorable condition when an adequate number of 
Sweepers and paviors cannot be employed to keép one 
of the most important parts of the city in a proper condi- 
tion, 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 
SECOND SERIES. 
NO. 370.—BANQUETTING HALL, WHITEHALL, [INIGO JONES.] 
NO, 371_NEW SCOTLAND YARD. (R. NORMAN SHAW, B.A.] 


HOUSE OF MR. C. E, SCHWANN, MP. 


HIS house has been entirely redecorated and con- 
siderably altered and enlarged. The constructive 
work was done by Messrs. G. H. & A. BywatTers, and the 
wood-carving and ornamentation in plaster and carton- 
pierre by Mr. J. McCuttocu and Messrs. ByYwarTers. 
The decorative painting by PowELL Bros,., of Lincoln, and 
Messrs. BywaTERs, and the upholstery by Mr. J. A. 
Heaton. The metalwork by Mr. THomas E_stey—the 
whole from the designs of Mr, E. P. Warren. These 
reproductions are from photographs by Mr. W. EL is, of 
Clapton Square, N.E. 


EDINBURGH BUILDINGS. 


ive first of a course of six lectures introductory to the 
study of architecture, in connection with the Edinburgh 
Social Union was given by Mr. S. H. Capper, architect, in the 
Social. Union Studio, Lynedoch Place, Professor Baldwin 
Brown presiding. The subject of lecture was “An Archi- 
tectural Stroll through Edinburgh: its Typical Modern 
Buildings,” and the lecturer explained that the object of the 
lecttires was twofold—to enable the listeners to understand the 
architecture which was past, and to criticise that which was 
present. Accordingly he syccessively commented upon the 
principal modern buildings of the city. He took St. Mary’s 
Cathedral and St. George’s Church as examples ‘which were 
diametrically opposed to each other, embodying two dominant 
ideas of upward tendency and horizontal repose. In the same 
way he analysed the secular buildings, taking the old 
University and the strictly Classical buildings on the Mound on 
the one hand and the free Renaissance buildings of the New 
University and the Public Library on the other, with the 
National Portrait Gallery and the Scott Monument as examples 
of Gothic Domestic architecture. He then proceeded to deal 
with the question what architecture is, and he defined it as all 
building that in any way embodies man’s craving for the 
beautiful. He examined its scope and limitations, structural 
and material, taking the Forth Bridge as an example of a work 
which was not architecture, because there was in it no attention 
to the beautiful. He next examined the elements in all 
buildings, and which of these elements conferred style upon it. 
Of these, the pian was most important, and thereafter the roof, 
as being that which dominated the whole, but the feature 
which conferred style was above all the treatment of the window 
openings, These he analysed as, first, the flat lintel.or beam, 
and, secondly, the arch in its forms of round arch and pointed 
arch. Finally, he treated of the historical styles of archi- 
tecture as they fell in with this structural feature—Egyptian and 
Grecian architecture falling under the lintel order, Roman 
architecture marking the transition from the lintel to the 
round, Byzantine and Romanesque embracing the complete 
development of the round, and the Gothic embracing the 
pointed arch developed from the round. The lecture was 
illustrated by photographs and diagrams. 


OXFORD CITY BUILDINGS. 


ie following report has been submitted to the Oxford City 
Council for consideration by the Property and Estates 
Committee :— 


On December 4, 1889, the following reference was made by 
the Council to this committee :—‘‘ That the question of the 
desirability of erecting new City Buildings be referred to the 
Property and Estates Committee, with instructions to report 
fully upon the proceedings already taken.” 

Your committee find that the question of new Municipal 
Buildings has been considered from time to time from the year 
1873. 

A report was made to the Council by the City Buildings Im- 
provement Committee on November 11, 1886, in which it 
was stated that in connection with that part of the subject 
which relates to the accommodation required, it is felt that in 
particular the City Library and Public Reading-Room, although 


it has done good service in the past, is not only inadequate for 
the present requirements and convenience of this large and 
increasing community at a time when education has become 
universal, but it is even unhealthy, mean in its arrangements, 
and a disgrace to an enlightened and progressive city. This is 
a part of the subject in which all classes, both sexes, and nearly 
all ages are deeply, interested. The Court-House and the 
accommodation for Quarter Sessions and the administration of 
justice are found very defective. The Town Hall itself is ill- 
shaped and not convenient. The various Municipal Offices are 
insufficient, and not consolidated in one building as they 
should be. 

That the committee had a ground-plan of the area available 
for these purposes prepared by Mr. Bruton, the Property and 
Estates Surveyor, for the use of the Corporation. 

There were two ways in which the question could be dealt 
with : either by clearing the site and erecting an entirely new 
pile of buildings, or by, enlarging and adapting the existing 
building—an idea suggested by Mr. Bruton, and for which he 
submitted a careful report and a sketch-plan. 

On October 31, 1887, a committee reported in favour of 
new City Buildings, and of an inspection of Bolton and 
other places. The report was not then adopted but the 
question was revived and a similar recommendation adopted 
in the year 1889, anda further report was on October 28 
received and laid on the table. This report referred to the visit 
of a sub-committee to Wakefield, Nottingham, Bolton and 
Manchester. 

Your committee report :—1. That it is desirable to erect 
new City Buildings, or to adapt the existing buildings to 
the requirements of the city ; (2) That the committee consider 
that the following buildings and offices are necessary :— 


A Superficial Area required. 
Base- ‘ 
li yu Bore) Se 
Floor. 
Feet. Feet. Feet. Feet, 
Town Hall and Concert Room, with 
Gallery, to seat 2,000. i 3 ‘| 6,200: | 1,078 7,278 
Police Station, comprising Charge 
Room, Superintendent’s Office, 
Mess Room, Kitchen, Dormi- 
tories and Library, to accommo- 
date a' force of 70 men and sleep 
16 single men, and accommoda- 
tion for a married constable A distri buted 3,300 
Police Parade Room i » | 3,300 3,300 
Magistrates’ Court, with Gallery 
and Jurors’ Waiting and, Retiring 
Rooms 5 ere TE . 1,870 570] 2,400 
Magistrates’ Retiring Room ,. ° 800 | 800 
Grand Jury Room. ra era . 800 800 
Witnesses’ Room _,. . ° ° 800 800 
Three Cells for Prisoners i 5 300 300 
Barristers’ and Solicitors) (two) 
Rooms - . : . ; 600 600 
Public Kitchen, Scullery, Larder 
and Service Room . A Jal, 240 1,240 
Two Fireproof Muniment Rooms , 360 360 
Two Rate Collectors’ Offices . 500 500 
City Engineer (four Kooms, includ- 
ing Drawing Office and Pay 
Office) : : : : ~ |) Teste | 1,950 
Medical Officer and Inspector of 
Nuisances (two Rooms) . : 400 | 400 
Waterworks (two Rooms) 5 750 750 
Council Chamber . 1,600 1,600 
Public Gallery to same . ° ° 400 400 
Mayor’s Parlour . : . . 430 430 
Aldermen’s Robing Room,, . . 430 430 
Assembly'Room= < . - 2,000 2,000 
Committee Rooms (two . 5 1,000 1,000 
Porters x00 mM Smmorsmet eo te ’ 150 150 300 
Public Library (to indlude two 
Rooms and Librarian’s Office) , | 2,500 | 2,500 5,000 
35,978 


There will also be required suitable closets, lavatories and 
offices for caretakers in attics. 

3. That the committee recommend that architects be invited 
by open competition to submit plans and estimate of costs for 
new City Buildings or the adaptation of existing buildings to 
the requirements stated above on site as per block plan sub- 
mitted, drawn to a 1-16th inch scale, from whom six may be 
selected for a further competition ; and that each of such six 
architects shall be paid'a’sum of r1oo/. towards the cost of pre- 
paring more detailed plans in a further competition to be con- 
fined to such six. 
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JOHN CARTER’S DESIGNS. 


HE reprints of the articles from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, by John Carter, were so lately noticed 
in this journal, it is not necessary to say much about 
his devotion to Gothic architecture. To him the pre- 
servation of many of the examples of the style can be 
attributed. Although Carter spent the greater part of 
his life in making drawings of Medizval work, it is 
remarkable that his own designs are not much better 
than those which are commonly attributed to country 
carpenters. He was more successful when he at- 
tempted the Classic manner. At a time when free 
interpretations of Roman and Italian treatment are 
admired, it may be considered interesting to see a 
few of Carter’s versions, and accordingly we repro- 
duce some examples. 

The design for a doorway belongs to a time when 
glass could not be produced in large sheets, and there 
was no compunction in cutting pieces to fit so intricate 
a framing as can be seen above the door and at the 
sides. The whole forms a composition that deserved 
to be described as “a frontispiece.” 

The design for a public bath shows one in which 
all the parts used by bathers are lighted from domes, 
one being in each room. It was proposed to imitate 
the Roman system on a diminished scale in the 
arrangements. 

The pavilion for a canal would serve equally well 
on any ornamental water, but the suggestion does not 
appear to have been carried out. 

Some additional illustrations will be produced in 
our following issues, 
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HALIFAX MARKETS COMPETITION. 


dieee Markets Committee of the Halifax Corporation, assisted 
by Mr. George Corson, architect, of Leeds, have finally 
selected plans for the new markets. The markets are to be 
erected on the present site, with arcades extending to Russell 
Street and Old Market. The entire cost is not te exceed 
40,0007, while for that portion which is to be at once carried 
out 35,000/. is the limit of expenditure. The competition was 
an open one, and ten sets of plans were sent in. The general 
excellence of each set made the selection a task of no little 
difficulty. Though the committee were at first rather divided 
as to the relative merits of three, the ultimate verdict was a 
unanimous one. The plans adopted are those marked “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” the authors being Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, of 
London, architects of the new Admiralty buildings, and formerly 
of Halifax. The second place is given to the set of plans 
marked “ Revenue,” belonging to Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & 
Son, architects, of Halifax, who obtain a premium of 50/7. The 
third place, with a premium of 30Z, is given to Mr. Thomas C. 
Cunnington, architect, of Clapham Common, London, for the 
set of plans marked “ North Light.” 

The proposals of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, the Halifax 
Courcer says, for the new markets are admirable in every 
respect. Inthe block plan issued by the committee for the 
guidance of competitors, three entrances, to form part of the 
frontage, were asked for from Southgate. There were also to 
be a similar number, in the event of the entire market scheme 
being proceeded with, in connection with the Market Street 
frontage. The two central arches, as shown on the committee’s 
plan, were hardly in a direct line. This, Messrs. Leeming con- 
sidered, was a defect, and they have accordingly moved the 
central entrance from Market Street one shop towards Albion 
Street, so as to bring it exactly opposite the corresponding 
opening. The alteration, it is generally conceded, is a happy 
one, especially as it has the effect of causing the two roads from 
west to east, and from north to south, to intersect at right angles 
in the centre of the market. At this point the plan provides 

_ for the erection of an ornamental octagonal building, or central 
hall, with clock, so arranged as to enable the time to be ascer- 
tained from any position in the market. Above, in a neatly 
designed canopy, it is proposed to place a loud-sounding 
electric gong, which the inspector will be able to sound 
as he sits at the desk in his office in the market. The 
octagonal building, whilst adding a pleasing and dignified 
appearance to the market, will also, it is claimed, more than 
compensate for the stall accommodation sacrificed by the 
increased value which will be given to the stalls situate in the 
immediate vicinity. Throughout, instead of being arranged in 
lines, the stalls are to be placed in blocks of four. Each 
stall, therefore, will have the advantage, as it were, of two 
frontages. The road space provided for between each block 
also, we believe, amounts to 10 feet. Round the market will be 
the butchers’ shops, the fronts of which, as well as the business 
establishments erected in the arcades, are to be of iron. The 
roof of the retail market, which forms a striking feature in the 
design, consists of two avenues, the main avenue, running from 
north to south, being joined at the centre by one from east to 
west. Reference has already been made to the inspector’s 
office. This, it may be stated, is over the arcade entrance from 
the north of the market, and from it the inspector will have a 
full view of the market, as well as the arcade in the rear. In 
addition to the arcade mentioned, which is to extend from the 
market to Russell Street, there will be a second, erected in a 
direct line with the other, from Russell Street to Old Market. 
Messrs. Leeming, in their plans, show lofty and somewhat 
imposing arched entrances. They alse provide for the arcades, 
which are roofed with glass, being occupied by shops, with 
show-rooms to comprise the second storey. The Southgate 
frontage, consisting of three-storeyed buildings, with dormer 
windows for the attics, is of a bold and attractive character, a 
gable, with minarets, standing out in bold relief at the centre. 
In Market Street there will be a similar frontage, although it is 
not, perhaps, of so imposing a character. 


ARCHITECTURE IN SYDNEY,.* 


ie has been said that it is impossible for Australian archi- 

tects to produce satisfactory works, because they have not 
the same advantages for travel and study of existing buildings 
possessed by the architects at home. Now, were this true our 
Association would be starting at a considerable disadvantage, 
for we should have to recognise the fact that the students of 
architecture here, whatever their skill gnd industry, would be 


* From the presidential address delivered by Mr, S, Hurst Seager 
to the Sydney Architectural Association. 


unable to reach our ideal standard. But it is not true. It is 
not simply a knowledge of actual existing works which produces: 
good architecture. It is the thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples which govern them and earnest efforts to learn how they 
may be applied. From want of this knowledge buildings with- 
out any claim to be considered works of art are erected all the: 
world over beside the most perfect examples of architecture, as 
well as in lands far distant from them. Whatever may have 
been in the early days of settlement, the principles of our art 
can now be studied here as elsewhere. 

This statement is so contrary to the prevailing opinion as I 
have heard it expressed that I trust you will suspend your 
judgment and bear with me while I briefly lay before you the 
considerations which have led me to this conclusion. For you 
will at once see that if my view be correct it carries with it the: 
important one that travelling studentships are not now essential 
to perfection in our art. That they were necessary to success. 
from the time when art ceased to be a living expression of the 
thoughts and feelings of those who practised it till within only 
a few years ago I at once admit, but the conditions then exist- 
ing were far different from those which exist to-day. After 
Henry VII.’s and King’s College Chapels, those magnificent 
cenotaphs of Gothic art, had been erected, and the glories of 
the art lost in a blaze of ingenuity and technical skill, there: 
succeeded the period of the Renaissance—the new birth of 
Classic methods of work. Commencing in Italy, it soon 
spread to England by means of the Italian artists who were 
invited to come over. Their works at once took the popular 
fancy and became a widespread fashion, and to meet the 
demands made the English architects of the day were com- 
pelled to travel to Italy to gain the necessary knowledge. 

Inigo Jones was the first of note to return, in the reign of 
James I. Following close upon him was Sir Christopher 
Wren, and for nearly one hundred years they and their 
disciples made known by their drawings and their works all 
the details of Italian art. Engravings were made and books 
published, the best known being Sir Wm. Chambers’s “ Treatise 
on the Decorative Part of Civil Architecture.” In 1762, Stuart 
and Revett, who had extended their travels as far as Greece, 
published their magnificent work on “The Antiquities of 
Athens,” which created a revolution in public taste, and before: 
the close of the century the fashion was completely changed,. 
and it became as necessary to success to travel to Greece for 
inspiration as it had before been to Italy. These two Classical: 
styles held sway during the Georgian period and well into the 
present century, when another change of feeling began to be 
manifested in favour of Gothic art, and to this the architect’s. 
attention had then to be directed, in a half-hearted way at first, 
but with wonderful energy. When in the ’forties Augustus. 
Welby Pugin published his “‘ True Principles of Gothic Archi- 
tecture,” it sounded as a trumpet blast through the land, 
gathering to his side a band of earnest workers, who travelled 
the length and breadth of England measuring and carefully 
drawing every one of the hitherto neglected cathedrals and 
other works of Gothic art. Thus, in addition to Pugin’s own 
works, we have Britton’s magnificent work on “ The Anti- 
quities of Great Britain,” Sharpe’s “ Parallels of Gothic Art,’ 
and a host of other works, the result of travel in all directions. 
in France, Germany and, later on, in Spain. Then came“ The: 
Battle of the Styles ”—one party, headed by Pugin, contending 
that Gothic was the only style to adopt ; others, with equal 
force, fighting for Classic. While this war was raging and the 
disciples of the contending parties were gathering more com-. 
plete knowledge of the styles they favoured, numberless inde- 
pendent workers—English, German and French—spread them-. 
selves over the whole of the civilised world, made drawings,,. 
wrote descriptions and prepared most exhaustive mono- 
graphs of every style that ancient people had worked 
in—Chaldean, Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, Grecian, Roman, 
Romanesque and Byzantine, Indian, Chinese, Japanese and 
Moresque, every phase of every style, all carefully measured,. 
drawn and fully described. Following these workers came the- 
philosophers—Fergusson, Ruskin, Viollet le Duc and Rickman,. 
among numbers of others, who, from the mass of information 
accumulated, arranged a clear history of the styles and an 
analysis of their principles, which alone can guide us in the 
founding of a national school of art. Then, during the last 
twenty years, photography has reached perfection, and repro- 
ductive processes have been invented beyond number; by 
means of these the professional journals have been able week 
by week to supply us with reproductions of the sketches and 
measured drawings of ancient examples prepared by the number- 
less talented students who have sought from time to time for 
fresh fields of labour, so that we now possess a vast pile of 
information about every work of note which the ancient artists 
preduced, Not only so, but our journals also publish side by 
side with ancient examples representations of the works of our 
best modern architects. Every work of importance, and some 
of but little importance, are represented, not only pictorially, 
but their structural parts are often fully shown ; plans, sections, 
details and descriptions convey to us in the clearest possible 
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way a complete knowledge of the use that is now being made 
of ancient art and the developments springing from it. 

Thus do we become the inheritors of the accumulated 
wisdom of the ages, and it is our duty to-day to strive diligently 
in order that we may become the worthy guardians of this 
valuable trust. 

Do not mistake me. I will yield to none in my apprecia- 
tion of the delights of travel among the marvellous creations 
which thrill us by their intrinsic beauty and by the historic 
association surrounding every part of them. To have stood 
within one of our noble cathedrals where all the arts combine 
to convey us far beyond all thoughts of corporeal needs, is to 
have experienced an intensity of feeling so deep that it vibrates 
within us so long as memory serves. It is a pleasure varying 
in degree with’ the poetry of art the work possesses ; and, having 
enjoyed it, I should be wanting in sympathy, indeed, did I not 
hope that as many as possible of our students may enjoy it 
too. All I insist on is—and I think in this you will agree 
with me—that it is not an essential factor in our education. It 
is knowledge we require, and to gain this it is essential that as 
many as possible of the published works on architecture and 
the kindred arts should be available for us. 

Of all the fine arts architecture is the one which most largely 
affects the interests of the people. By its architecture a city is 
made or marred, and it is not too much to hope that the 
Government will, on representation being made to it, add to its 
excellent reference library a thoroughly comprehensive collec- 
tion of architectural works, and give to all students of archi- 
tecture special facilities for making use of them. Our own 
library—at present consisting of one book—must be well stocked 
with the professional journals, which are, without doubt, the 
most powerful art educators of the day, and as such should be 
most warmly encouraged and supported by all taking interest 
in the progress of art, 

And here let me express the thoughts I have about our 
attitude towards our own journals published in Sydney. That 
they are not, nor can they be, of the high standard of excellence 
maintained by those published in England and America, to 
which the first architects of the day most willingly contribute, 
of course goes without saying. The standard they are able to 
reach depends very largely indeed upon the work of the archi- 
tects here, for they are, or should be, a reflex of the progress 
our art has made among us. Often they do not fairly represent 
the progress, for while good works are erected which are not 
published, works at times utterly devoid of merit are, and the 
educational value of the journals considerably lowered. We 
may, I think, safely rest assured that meritless designs would 
never be represented except as records of fairly important 
buildings erected if good designs and skilful drawings were at 
all times available, and it reflects upon every architect who is 
able to contribute better illustrations if the inferior ones still 
find a place. Any architect who is erecting an important work 
will, I hope, be ready to make, in the cause of architectural 
education, the small sacrifice required to prepare illustrations 
of it for reproduction. 

The Government have not set a good example in this, for 
while they erect, I suppose, nearly as many works as the whole 
of the profession in Sydney, it is seldom indeed that a drawing 
of them is published. I trust the present Government archi- 
tect—whom we are glad to number among our members—and 
all other architects, will assist us by helping the editors to raise 
our journals to the highest standard here attainable. However 
able the editors, however anxious they may be to raise their 
standard, they are powerless without the hearty co-operation of 
us all. Both have expressed their desire to help us in the work 
we are entering upon; and the help they afford us is valuable 
indeed, for they provide us with a ready means of communica- 
tion between ourselves and our friends in this and other 
colonies, and will form valuable additions to our library. 

We must also obtain the many text-books on all subjects 
connected with our work, and these will together form a lending 
library, of which the whole number of our members will be 
able to avail themselves. 

All those who have interest in our art may render us most 
valuable service by contributing towards this part of our work, 
and I would most earnestly appeal to all such to help us either 
by donations of books or by becoming honorary members of 
our Association. 

I have said that we do not provide in our rules for any set 
course of instruction, but to reach our ideal a large amount of 
instruction is absolutely necessary, and all this can be obtained 
in the institutions already founded by the University and the 
Government. The University provides for the teaching of all 
the sciences required by the architect except sanitary science. 

It also provides for the teaching of the history of architecture 
and building construction by courses of lectures similar to those 
given at University College, London, and I would strongly 
advise all entering the profession to attend them. If the 
curriculum leading to the degree of bachelor of architecture 
now under the consideration of the Senate is established—and 
I most sincerely hope it will be—a very complete course for the 
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architectural student will be provided, of which I trust many 
will be able to avail themselves. 

The necessary practical knowledge of the crafts is well pro- 
vided for by the classes at the Government Technical College, 
and attendance at these would be found of incalculable value 
to the architectural student. Every student must set aside some 
portion of the day for exercise, for there must be perfect bodily 
health if there is to be mental vigour and activity. At these 
classes, where the student can learn the use of the tools of the 
carpenter, joiner, bricklayer, mason, plumber and smith, and 
their methods of work, he can obtain healthy exercise while 
learning most valuable and interesting lessons. Drawing— 
architectural, freehand, perspective—geometry, and light and 
shade can be well studied at the School of Art and Technical 
College, and should be practised most assiduously. All the 
business of his profession must be learnt as hitherto in an 
architect’s office, and every student should during his pupilage 
take every opportunity to make himself thoroughly acquainted 
with every transaction coming under his notice, and endeavour 
to learn the why and wherefore for everything he sees done or 
is called upon to do. He should make special efforts to visit 
all the works being erected from drawings prepared in the 
office, and make accurate sketches of the various parts, so that 
the relation between the geometrical drawings and the work 
they represent can be clearly realised. If any parts are disap- 
pointing in execution, which have been thought to look well on 
paper, the causes for the disappointment should be inquired 
into and thoroughly understood. Geometrical drawings of the 
part, as it might be or is improved, should be made and com- 
pared with the original design. Those parts which seemed ill- 
designed on paper, but which look perfectly satisfactory in the 
work, should also be noted. In this way we should be led in 
designing to think always of the material we are to build with ; 
the finished work in space rather than the effect produced in 
the drawings, and would avoid the errors in composition so 
constantly made. This can be best done in an architect’s 
office, where the original geometrical drawings and the finished 
work can be compared. 

Although pupilage is an essential factor in our educational 
system, it should not, I think, be made use of till after the 
pupil has spent at least one year after leaving school in devoting 
his whole time to the study of special subjects under the 
direction of a trained architect competent to teach, and one 
who would devote himself principally to directing the studies 
of the students placed under his care, as is done in the French 
atelier, and latterly in London, where an architectural studio 
has been established. My own idea as to the way such a 
studio should be conducted is that the principal should 
provide each student with a time-table of work suited 
to his particular case; he should advise what lectures or 
classes held at the different institutions it would be best 
for him to attend, and he should supervise in the studio the 
preparatory work to be done for those classes; he should 
give the student such other instruction and exercise as can 
be arranged for, so that the student’s time is fully occupied 
in acquiring the knowledge necessary to his education. If at 
the end of twelve months it is found that the student is not 
sufficiently gifted to be successful as an architect he would then 
be free to adopt some other profession for which his particular 
bent is most suited, and no harm would have been done—on 
the contrary, he would be a better man for the discipline he had 
been through. 

If, on the other hand, he has learned to take delight in his 
work, he would pass into an architect’s office as a pupil, well 
prepared to learn all the architect can teach him and to carry 
on his studies independently. The fees should be moderate, 
and if the students are at any time employed upon work for the 
principal, they should receive in return such remuneration as 
may be agreed upon. 

If such a studio were established here, and I hope sufficient 
inducement will offer so that it may be, it would help us con- 
siderably in the work of our classes by providing a class of 
students who would have sufficient time at their disposal to 
enable them to throw their best energies into our work, 

Our students now will be those who, by the terms of their 
articles, or by their engagement, are bound to do an honest 
day’s work for their employers. Still I trust that here, as 
elsewhere, they will be found to have sufficient energy and 
perseverance—sufficient love for their art—to devote a con- 
siderable portion of their spare time to the gathering of archi- 
tectural knowledge, and gaining the power to make use of it in 
our classes. Although we have established only three classes— 
the class of construction, the class of design and the advanced 
class of design—and each class meets only once a month, it 
would be impossible for any student engaged during the day to 
do justice to them all. 

If he is attending lectures at the University, or working at 
the Technical College*or School of Art, one class will be 
sufficient during the year, while if the work is to be done 
thoroughly none should attend more than two unless he has 
exceptional advantages. It must be a matter for careful 
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consideration which classes shall be attended, and I may, I 
know, speak for the whole of the visitors as well as for myself, 
when I say that upon this point as well as upon any other we 
shouid always be pleased to advise the student to the best of our 
power, 


AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Chen neee en for the production of really great 

monuments of art are not frequent in America, and such 
as have offered themselves are not to be commended as models 
for future guidance. Boston has its Bunker's Hill monument, 
Washington its Washington elevator shaft, and Philadelphia its 
overpowering City Hall, all of which persistently intrude them- 
selves into the landscape, and have varying qualities of great- 
ness that have a depressing effect rather than elevating upon all 
right-minded beholders. New York has no single element of 
greatness that can compare with these artistic wonders ; but if 
we are to accept the conclusions set forth in a recent pamphlet 
describing one of the plans for the Protestant cathedral, the 
metropolis will soon be provided with a structure that will put 
the Eiffel Tower to shame, and surpass in magnitude all other 
efforts of American builders. 

Whether it is true that Americans like to be humbugged or 
not, it is undeniable that they easily succumb to the influence of 
successful and continued advertising. The author of this 
pamphlet has spared no pains or expense to bring before the 
public his view of what a truly great cathedral should be, and 
it is the more to be regretted that architecture of such a dis- 
torted form should have been given such an engaging appear- 
ance through the means of modern progress in printing and 
illustration. From both an architectural and literary stand- 
point, this work is entitled to rank among the most remarkable 
productions of recent times. 

The author begins with some general remarks, of which the 
following is a fair example :—“ Something that should bind past 
and present in one, that should incorporate the ethnic types of 
civilisation, the pyramid of Egypt, the circle that girdles the 
landscape, the square of the ancient temple, the oblong of the 
basilica, the cross of the basilica, church and cathedral, even 
the dome itself—type of over-reaching heavens—why should 
not each and all of these ancient, historic types meet in a spirit 
of devout eclecticism in the general expression and _ final 
elaboration of the coming cathedral?” No reason at all why 
they should not, if there be any sense in it ; the wonder is, that 
in forming a collection of human ideas from all times and ages 
the variety was not greatly increased. After this outburst the 
reader experiences no surprise in finding that the author 
“nowhere, save in the Book of Revelation, could look for the 
animating spirit of symbolism that should convert the mass of 
quarried stone into a living teacher. And so every foot and 
inch of the structure rests upon and is interpenetrated with 
this Apocalyptic symbolism.” The beatific vision that this sug- 
gests raises one’s hopes to the highest pitch. It may at first 
sight seem strange that in this eminently practical age a body 
of staid, educated, broad-minded men should deliberately seek 
for architectural ideas in the Revelation of St. John, the most 
mystical and least understood of all the books of the Bible. 
Even the historical parts of Holy Writ contain descriptions of 
architecture that are scarcely intelligible. But there is a fasci- 
nation about the description of the city with walls of jasper, of 
pure gold like clear glass, with foundations of precious stones, 
that strongly affects the popular mind and is certainly sug- 
gestive of unreached results in art. 

Nothing is too great for our author, who plunges into diffi- 
culties with a courage worthy of a better cause. “The Ten 
Tribes, the Twelve Apostles, the Seven Churches, the Seven- 
fold Gift of the Holy Ghost, the Four Evangelists, the Twofold 
Nature of our Blessed Lord, Lawgiving and the Beatitudes, 
these are among the tremendous analogies that enter into and 
shape the architect’s purpose.” After this it is not astonishing 
that he should seek to relieve his feelings in song, and accord- 
ingly two stanzas of the hymn “Jerusalem the Golden” are 
introduced as a legitimate embellishment to the argument and 
as an easy means of descent from the lofty heights to which 
the author has taken the reader. How far this oratory will 
affect the minds of the gentlemen to whom it is addressed need 
not here be questioned. It is not art, it is not architecture ; 
but unfortunately it is probable} that there will be some who 
will accept it as such. No greater calamity could be imagined 
to the cause of true art than that the public take this as a praise- 
worthy attempt to design a structure that shall in every way be 
suited to the purposes for which it is intended, and be, in fact, 
a genuine “American” cathedral of the nineteenth century, 
typical of our national life and types, of every one else and of 
all things. The author, in case there be doubters, takes pains 
to inform the public that all this is perfectly true. “Is this 
American Gothic?” he asks. ‘And can Gothic put on 
National types? The answer is plainly, yes. This study,” he 
continues, “is confidently, yet with all modesty, advanced as a 


demonstration of this practicability and plasticity of Gothic 
ideals under the demands of American life and thought—ideals 
that had their main springs and inspirations among all the 
peoples, and that remain fruitfully in their service to this day 
and for coming days.” And so our writer modestly concludes 
with a clinching argument from Byron— 
Majesty, 
Power, glory, strength and beauty, all are aisled 
In this eternal ark of worship undefiled, 


It is not surprising to find in an appendix quotations from 
Fergusson and Ruskin advocating size as a merit in architec- 
ture. The entire pamphlet is a most wholesome illustration of 
what architecture ought not to be, and if this view is accepted 
by those whom it was chiefly intended to reach the labours of 
the author will not have been in vain, though not, perhaps, in 
exactly the manner he hoped when he undertook his work. 


GLASS-PAINTING.* 
By H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 


ey speaking of the craft or art of glass-painting, I use the 
term “glass-painting” in a wide and inclusive sense; I 
mean not only painting on glass, but, as it were, painting in 
glass or with glass. I include in that term all the processes 
that go to make up a stained-glass window. 

I use the term painting, rather than any word implying 
design, because, in an art like this, that deals with a speciak 
material, having its own particular requirements, I believe that 
the developments of the art should rightly spring from the 
conditions of the craft, so that the weak points of the material 
and its processes (for all materials and all merely human 
processes have their weak points) should not be in evidence ; 
and so that all the special qualities and beauties of the material 
should be used and displayed in their fittest manner. And I 
use the term glass-painting, because I shall try to deal to-night, 
not so much with the history of stained glass—in itself an 
immense subject—or with the chemistry that underlies it, a 
subject on which I do not feel myself competent to speak, but 
with the theory and practical workings of the craft or art itself. 
And, to have done first with the more theoretical side of my. 
subject, I will ask you to glance for a moment at the peculiar,,. 
the perhaps unique, position that glass-painting occupies- 
amongst the other arts. 

It is undoubtedly a very important and, in its larger 
developments, a very impressive art. A great west window, 
with the warm afternoon sunlight shining through it, produces 
an effect upon one more like that of some lovely scene in 
Nature, in the vividness of its beauty, than that of a work of 
man’s making. No other art can even approach the power of 
its colour; the sheeny loveliness of textile fabrics and the 
infinite modulations of tint of painting are alike paled by its 
fulness. Painting has indeed an infinity of resources that the 
material under consideration cannot command ; like the human 
voice in singing, it may induce a variety of emotions. But the 
emotional effects that stained glass is particularly fitted to 
produce, it compels, like a blare of trumpets, by its volume and 
intensity. In its finest developments it seems to affect all 
sensitive natures. Novelists are fond of alluding to it, vaguely,. 
it is true, but as if it meant something to them; and we find 
such allusions in the works of writers very little affected by 
works of art in general. And yet, with all these qualities and 
this amount of interest in the completed work, there has always 
been a strange lack of recorded interest in the makers of it. 

Painters and sculptors have been the chosen friends of 
princes, monarchs and popes, Every one knows of the rela- 
tions of Pericles and Pheidias, of Alexander and Apelles, of 
Michel Angelo and Julius II., of Velasquez and Philip IV. In 
the other arts the names of Benvenuto Cellini, the metalworker, 
and Palissy, the potter, are familiar words to many who have 
little interest in their several works. Architects, wood-carvers, 
medallists, the makers of furniture and musical instruments, 
have all stepped beyond the mere honour-roll of their special 
crafts, and inscribed their names on the broader record of a 
world not specially interested in the arts. But glass-painting 
has no such representatives. There are names connected with 
the art that the student of stained-glass will doubtless re- 
member, but none of the bearers of them has ever, even for a 
moment, appeared as a person in the least worthy of remem- 
brance by the world outside of his workshop. Now and again 
names of those famous in other walks of art have for a moment 
been connected with the art of glass-painting—but such con- 
nection has been merely a temporary condescension, and, in 
many cases, the connection is of a shadowy consistency, as that 
of Albert Diirer with the Fairford windows, or of Giovanni da 
Udine with a window in the library in San Lorenzo at Florence, 


* From a paper read in the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
Arts, 
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dated 1568, at which epoch Giovanni was gathered to his 
fathers. Literature, though it takes notice of stained-glass, 
cares nothing for the glass-painter. Artists of all other kinds, 
and artificers as well, are favourite characters with the novelist ; 
but the glass-painter is almost unheard of in fiction. I have 
only once come across an allusion to him, and that is far from 
being a complimentary one. It is in “ Ivanhoe,” where Cedric 
and Athelstane are imprisoned in the Castle of Front de Bocuf. 
“I cannot,” says Cedric, “look on that stained lattice without 
its awakening other reflections than those which concern the 
passing moment or its privations. When that window was 
wrought, my noble friend, our hardy fathers knew not the art of 
making glass or of staining it.. The pride of Wolfganger’s 
father brought an artist from Normandy to adorn his hall with 
this new species of emblazonment, that breaks the golden light. 
of God’s blessed day into so many fantastic hues. The foreigner 
came here poor, beggarly, cringing and subservient, ready to 
doff his cap to the meanest native of the household. He re- 
turned pampered and proud, to tell his rapacious countrymen 
of the wealth and the simplicity of the Saxon nobles.” 

It is sufficiently evident from this quotation that the occupa- 
tion of the glass-painter did not seem, to Sir Walter Scott: at 
least, as one likely to be chosen by a person of any self-respect. 
And, considering this general though vague admiration for 
the material employed and the works produced in it, together 
with an entire lack of interest in or respect for the artificer, 
we may suspect that the art of glass-painting lacks some 
zmprimatur that has been bestowed upon the other arts. It 


certainly lacks that which age bestows, being the youngest of 


the crafts. Whilst other arts, plastic and decorative, were per- 
fectly developed more than two thousand years ago, the 
very beginnings of glass-painting can hardly be traced back for 
more than nine hundred years. This being so, it is of course 
obvious that glass-painting had no place in that finest of all art 
periods that takes its name from Pericles. At this period we 
may glance for a moment, as we shall have to consider it again 
whilst speaking of the glass of the Renaissance. Between the 
year 480 B.C, when the Greeks strained their strength and 
courage to the highest pitch to repel the Persian invader, and 
the year 404, when the defeat of the Athenians at A“ gospo- 
tamos threw Athens into the grasp of the Spartans, in a period 
ef less than a ccentury, nearly all the then existing.arts were 
carried to a pitch of perfection that has only been since 
excelled by the very highest genius, and, in some examples, 
has never been subsequently excelled or even approached. 

The Athenian sculpture in marble of that time remains un- 
approached and unsurpassable ; and the metalwork, though the 
remains of it are scantier, was doubtless of equal perfection. 
Even in so late a development of Classic art as that found at 
Pompeii, we find in the very kitchen utensils an amount of art 
hardly to be discovered on the tables of the princes and 
millionaires of to-day. The drama of Athens remained, in 
nobility of thought and expression, unequalled until Shakespeare 
began to write. 
pottery, of dress, of furniture, and of jewellery, the Athenians 
of that day created types which have hardly ever been excelled, 
and many of which exist as unchallenged models to the present 
day. 

Now this splendid period was put a sudden end to by the 
brutality of the Spartan conqueror. When Athens was in the 
grip of Lysander, it was seriously proposed to utterly destroy 
the city, and to sell the inhabitants into slavery. Fortunately 
for all succeeding generations, these barbarous counsels were 
not carried into effect. The beauties of the city were spared, 
though measureless humiliation was poured out on her military 
pride. The conquered Athenians had to stand aside and see 
the long walls from the city to the seaport of Pirzeus, the 
defence and boast of Athens, ruthlessly plucked down by the 
Spartan, whilst to the music of flutes light-limbed girls danced, 
deriding the departed glories of Athens. By that deed the 
Athenian heart was broken, the Athenian invention stricken 
dead. Subsequent generations of Classical artists repeated the 
old formulz, played the old tunes over again, recombined them, 
or added to them finish of detail, but they invented nothing. 
Praxiteles carried out. the technique of his art to a greater 
degree of elaboration than it had gained before him, but it was 
no longer any more possible fora new Pheidias to arise than for 
a new A‘schylus or a new Socrates. What we owe to Classic 
art, then, we owe directly or indirectly to the Greek art of that 
period, and the debt is a greater one than is generally realised. 
Much of our architecture is confessedly modelled on or adapted 
from the Greek ; very little of it is wholly unindebted to Greek 
examples in matter of detail. In shapes for our pottery, metal- 
work and furniture we recur perpetually to Greek types. In 
jewellery, in ladies’ dresses and methods of doing their hair, we 
frequently recognise suggestions from the exquisite taste of the 
Athenians. Our masculine costume, I may say, in parenthesis, 
is sternly modern, and owes nothing whatever to Classic 
example. ’ 

Now, glass-painting alone of the atts has no Greek types to 
recall, and the time when it struggled into existence was one 
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distinguished by very different characteristics from those of the 
Periclean age. It was not a time when the philosopher taught 
peacefully in grove or portico, and when the sculptor was the 
chosen friend of the prince. It was a fierce, turbulent, hard- 
headed and iron-fisted age, an age when the strong man armed 
had to keep his house, that his goods might be in peace, and 
they were in peace no longer than until a stronger than he came 
against him and them. It'was an age of the gloomy fortress, 
the moat and the drawbridge, of the heavy hauberk and the 
two-handed sword. No arts, then, save the making of weapons 
or the wielding of them, were greatly admired, and such little-. 
esteemed occupations had to take refuge either in the cloister or 
in insignificance. The personal artist with a name, possessions 
and a style of his own was not much in evidence ; such artistic. 
life as there was tended towards the community of craftsmen 
who agreed upon a tradition. ¥ 

Glass-painting, then, when it first came to be conscious—to 
be a real thing—was the work rather of excellent craftsmen 
than of artists, and its distinguishing feature was a thorough 
comprehension by those who produced it of the material they 
worked with and all its qualities, its pre-eminent quality of 
richness of colour always being allowed its right pre-eminence. 
In the design of early glass, when it is on an important scale, 
there is often something that is to us very impressive, but the 
impressiveness is not that which is produced by definite 
imaginative art. Of this in early glass there is almost none. . 
But we are impressed because the men who produced these works 
knew their technical business thoroughly, and because they 
viewed the subjects they represented with a deep religious 
reverence and depicted them with a childlike directness of 
simplicity. 

The history of glass-painting not being my subject to-night, 
I will, for the sake of simplicity of reference, divide the periods 
of glass which it is important to study into two—the Archaic 
and the Renaissance periods. We have just glanced at the 
Archaic period, which may be summarised asa period of crafts- 
men. By a change in the general scheme of things at the . 
period of the Renaissance the artist again came prominently . 
upon the world’s stage. It was once again possible for an 
ambitious craftsman to aspire to express his individual person- 
ality and to raise his head above those about him, without at . 
once being hammered down by the higher ranks of society into 
subordination and uniformity. And the arts had not for long . 
felt their own vitality, and the freedom of expansion allowed 
them under then existing conditions, before they desired to study » 
their great Classical forerunners and to assert their kinship with 
and descent from them. Epic verse claimed its descent from 
Homer through Virgil. Dramatic poetry pointed to Enripides 
and Menander as its ancestors. Sculpture showed its Greek - 
affinities by studying with reverence every scrap of Classic 
marble that came within its ken. Even architecture, the one 
art that then towered high without Classic support, began-to 
assimilate Greek elements. The painters, such was their enthu- 
siasm for the works of the great Greek period, though naught but 
unimportant scraps of Classic painting remained to them, 
eagerly read the descriptions of masterpieces handed down by 
such writers as Lucian, and strove to re-embody them in their 
own manner. And in the midst of this serious making out 
of venerable pedigrees by these great and important arts, sud- 
denly there steps upon the scene the poor little foundling art of 
glass-painting—a mere Topsy of an art, that, between the 
Greek time and the Renaissance, had somehow “ growed” into 
existence. What was to be done? The position of glass- . 
painting was very painful, almost indecorous ; by no stretch of 
imagination could an ancestry be made out for it, and the final 
solution to the situation was found by inducing the art of. 
painting to adopt the fatherless art of glass-painting as a kind 
of poor relation. Thus I think we may understand the situation - 
of glass-painting with regard to the other arts ; it has never had, 
like those of them that were handled by the Greeks, a great 
period in which it was at once grand as imaginative art, and 
perfect as craftsmanship. It has had an archaic. period, when 
it was.excellent as craftsmanship, but, as art, impressive only 
because it was earnest and sincere ; and a Renaissance period, 
when, though as art, as painter’s art, it was much finer, and 
frequently very fine indeed, it was not always as glass-crafts- 
manship all that it might be—the painter sometimes con- 
descending to his material rather than doing its qualities full 
justice. So that, in studying old glass, if we want to learn from 
it all that is to be learned, we must not hope to find one perfect 
period as a model on which tu found ourselves. We must study 
critically all the important periods, looking in the earlier glass 
chiefly for the craftsmanlike determination that the colour shall 
be, not merely good, but as rich, as magnificent, and as im- 
pressive as is possible to the material; and in Renaissance 
glass for a treatment of subject both imaginative and appro- 
priate to the material. Together with great general artistic 
skill, a fine sense of dignity and picturesqueness, and frequently 
a most just apprehension of the process of painting on glass. 

,.I may here say that for practical study of the art of glass- , 

painting as formerly practised, I know of no single building 
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that gives such a variety of interesting examples as the chapel 
of King’s College, Cambridge. : 

The fact that the most magnificent coiour, and the most 
intellectual design are found in old glass to have culminated at 
different periods, is one of the reasons why there is to-day a 
considerable divergence of opinion as to the right treatment to 
be followed in: stained-glass. There have been, before our 
time, two different treatments, both fine, and each containing 
good qualities that the other does not possess. And another is 
that stained glass, in spite of its having great possibilities for 
imaginative figure-design, and for a considerable measure of 
pictorial treatment and expression, does remain an essentially 
decorative art—that is to say, an art dealing with a material, 
beautiful in itself, whose qualities must be considered before all 
others and to the end of the work must be carefully kept in 
mind. 

Essentially decorative art, however elaborate, springs from 
processes that adorn its material. Given a strip of sheet gold 
as material for bracelet or crown, the first effort in decoration 
is to hammer bosses on it, to give increased play of light and 
reflection, and, consequently, more beauty. The bosses may 
come in time to be grouped and shaped until they represent 
warriors and chariots, or gods and goddesses ; but the principle 
of enriching the metal is as obvious in the last as in the first 
development. 

Art that is essentially decorative has a natural analogy with 
essential lyrical poetry. A form of versification once chosen, 
the necessary conditions of metre and rhyme become to the 
poet, as the qualities of his material to the artist, opportunities, 
not restrictions ; not only opportunities for beauty of metre and 
rhyme, but for an emphasis on the utterance of his thoughts not 
attainable outside that form of verse. He is no poet who finds 
rhyme and metre hamper imagination, nor is he who is not 
inspired by the conditions of his material a decorator. From 
the exalted position assumed to-day by realistic painting, 
decorative art seems to run some risk of, being shouldered into 
an altogether secondary and insignificant place. It can only be 
saved by its material, as poetry, by its lyrical qualities, from the 
assumptions of realistic prose. We must sing, and have fresh 
words to sing, and as a song may touch our hearts as nearly as 
a novel, we shall not care to think of it as on a lower artistic 
level than the stories we get from the circulating library. Less 
elaborately imitative of the details of reality it will certainly be, 
but there is room in it for as much of art, and, perhaps, in a 
more highly distilled form, for as much of nature too. And so 
with the adornment of our rooms and the windows that we fill 
with colour in our churches, we should not, if we can help it, 
wish that, though different from, they should be intellectually 
beneath the pictures that we pay shillings to look at now and 
then. 

Art, then, can express itself not only in the completely 
flexible media that admit the’so-called realism of representa- 
tion, but in materials that impose their own limits. In art, as 
in life, there is nobility in, and compensation for, self-restraint, 
as well as for the wise acknowledgment of external restraining 
necessities. The actor, for instance, who reveals too soon the 
whole compass of his emotional resources, has lost his hold 
over us ; the really impressive man showing us that only at the 
culminating instant, perhaps not the whole of it even then. 

A happy incompleteness has qualities of its own ; a rough 
sketch may denote character and expression so perfectly, that 
no realism could do other than dilute it. To seek the reason 


of this would carry us too far away from our present subject, but 


the fact is on the surface. 

Many human interests cling close to the productions of the 
decorative arts of the home and fireside, which enshrine 
memories of happiness or sorrow, gratify innocent vanities, 
recall pleasant hospitalities, and teem with homely everyday 
associations. It is to their advantage, as well as to that of 
their possessors, if, beycnd this, the art in them is of a vital and 
clear-speaking nature that is intelligible, not only after their 
death, as it were, to the connoisseur who entombs them ina 
collection, but during their lifetime to the people who possess 
and live with them. In this direction we have made great all- 
round progress in the last twenty-five years, having struggled 
pretty clear of the worst period of decoration that ever existed. 
A comparison of the furniture, curtains, carpets and the like in 
general use now, with those of a quarter of a century ago, has 
been too often made to need repetition here, but one vital’point 
in the change is well worth noting. People not only use better 
colours than they did, and more graceful furniture, but they 
appreciate them, taking real pleasure in the soft, colours of 
their curtains and dress materials. The artistic revival has run 
its course, gained its nickname, ‘been taken up’ by society, 
satirised and dropped; but the preference for delicate colour 
over crude survives it, and remains a permanent possession. 
Not now, in the most out-of-the-way couatry: place, do the 
least sophisticated natives walk to church clad in those ghastly 
aniline colours.that once shocked the landscape, abashing the 
sober tints of nature. 

The art of stained-glass is not yet fully fortunate in 


speaking a language understanded of the people. Indeed, 
‘I don’t understand stained-glass,” is the remark one most 
frequently hears made about it, and this even from people of 
considerable appreciation for other forms of art. This comes. 
home to one when one sees what pitiful stuff people of taste are: 
content to have in the doors and windows. of their own houses.. 
The purplish birds on the yellow leaves within a circle of 
harsh red, the whole backed up by alternate oblongs of bad 
pink and green: how frequently one notices that work of art 
standing where it ought not! The builder inserts this and the 
like of it in the first instance, but the occupants suffer them to 
remain, not perhaps confident that they could find anything 
else so much more agreeable to their feelings as to warrant the 
expense of a change. It means, perhaps, that about even the 
highest development of the art, as usually practised, there still 
cling conventionalities of the parasitic or stifling sort ; tradi- 
tions that have arisen, that could only arise, in a period of bad 
art, and that have survived into a time of better things. 

Wholesome conventionality, the acknowledgment of limits, 
and the determination to pull up well within them, is of the 
nature of a backbone to decorative art. | Excellent, too, is 
healthy tradition. A man, or a school: of men who have: 
practised a craft right well, bequeath. to their successors not~a 
series of cast-iron rules and regulations but a common-sense 
recommendation : ‘‘On such and such lines our art can be 
successfully carried out ; adhere to them, we advise you, and 
see your way very clearly before you try to disturb them. If 
new possibilities arise, they must be dealt with; but do not 
change the old order for less than sufficient cause.” Without 
some such tradition, a craft may become experimental and 
amateurish, and its productions perplexing. 

Let us, before going further, try and understand stained-glass. 
The germ of it lies, not in the wooden-framed sash-windows with 
which we are most familiar, but in lead-lattice, or, as it is per- 
haps most often called, casement. The simplest form of lattice 
consists of square or diamond-shaped panes of white glass of 
the same size, connected by “‘leads”—that is, by strips of that. 
metal, with a groove on each side, into which the glass fits, the 
leads being joined by soldering at the corners, and the inter- 
stices filled in with cement corresponding to the putty in our 
sash-windows. From this simplest form of a lead-latticed 
window, the next step is the introduction of coloured glass. 
By this we get square or diamond-shaped panes alternately 
of white and colour, or of several tints in succession—a series 
of arrangements being possible whilst we still cut our glass in 
panes of straight-lined shapes all of one size. More variety 
comes with the half-step from this to panes still rectilinear, but 
of different sizes and shapes, and we have made a stride when 
we have found out how to cut our glass into pieces with curved 
outlines. Our framing-line, of ductile lead is as ready to go 
round a circle as along a straight line, and now with curve- 
contoured forms of varied colour arranged in groups we have 
already a handsome stained glass window of pattern. 

The next move is a momentous one, and may have a word 
of preface. The best ornamentist of the present time has 
acutely noticed that some simple pattern-shapes that have been 
assumed to imitate natural forms are in reality dictated by the 
tool or material employed. When their resemblance to nature. 
struck the primitive artist, he did what he could to make it 
closer, but they arose at first independently. A single stroke 
of a full brush on paper, beginning with a point, spreading from 
that and then ending with a sudden and more rounded diminu- 
tion as the brush quits the paper, resembles the form of a leaf ;. 
the simplest combination of such touches suggests a leaf- 
cluster. Surround a large circle with a series of little ones, and 
you get a broad hint of a frequent flower type. So our window- 
maker, having advanced thus far, could not fail to be struck 
with hints of natural form in his pattern, and suddenly his. 
brain took fire with the longing to complete the resemblance. 
This led to an application to transparent glass of the long- 
practised process of enamelling, lines and shadows were drawn 
on it with a material that, when fired at a sufficient heat, unites 
with the glass and becomes permanently fixed. ‘The imitation 
of form seldom goes far in any art before the designer tries to 
imitate the most interesting of all forms, to take on him the 
God-like function of making man in his own image. 

Glance with me fora moment at such a daring Medizval 
workman. His studio is bare and rude, one of a little city of 
timber-built huts, nestling at the feet of a stately cathedral that 
is as yet but partly built. Hammering, chiselling and sawing 
are going on all about him with a rhythmic noisiness. . In other 
sheds like his are being hewn out the solemn figures presently 
to stand beside the doorways or in the niches of the west 
frontage. High overhead, clinging to scanty scaffolding, 
the carvers are shaping crocket and finial, are chipping the 
gargoyle into grotesque life, or enriching with ornament the 
niche to receive the statue. The dust from their chisels silts im 
through his unglazed: window space. All about him is manu- 
facture in the literal sense of the word—handwork. There is 
no Art Department, for there is no department down to the 
laying of courses of the masonry where art is not. Interested 
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monks come on the scene from time to time, pause for a few 
moments to watch, then disappear. They cluster at stated 
hours in the completed choir, and the chanting of psalms in 
sonorous Latin may be heard among the other sounds, telling 
how the day wears. Sometimes the great of the earth come to 
see, and the chisels pause whilst their wielders gaze downwards 
at the grand seignor, who appears richer clad even than he is 
against the white background of dusty road and fresh-cut stone, 
and at a grey-haired, scarlet-robed church dignitary, followed 
by black-clad obsequious figures and clanking men-at-arms. 


(To be continued.) 


Town Lighting in Zarly Days. 
Srr,—It is just two hundred years ago that the streets of 


London were first regularly lighted.. In a book published 1691 
called “The Present State of London” I find the following 
reference to the subject, viz. :— 

“ Of the New Lights. 

“Amongst other ingenious and useful inventions for the 
good of this great city, this of the new lights ought to have its 
share of praise and commendation as being no less beneficial in 
‘its kind than any other whatsoever ; nay (perhaps) in many 
respects more: for whereas some others are only advantageous 
to trade and business, for the despatch of it, &c. (doing that, 
indeed, in less time and with less labour and expence than could 
be done before), this is a security, in great measure, to one’s 
goods and estate, and to one’s person too, which is nearer than 
either; for hereby are prevented not only fires, robberies, house- 
breakings, &c., but also several accidents and casualties by falls, 
&c., which a man is liable to by walking in the dark, and 
abundance of tumults, affronts and sometimes murther itself, 
which some dissolute and profligate persons, under the covert 
of a dark night, would be ready to commit. These advantages, 
with many more of the same nature too tedious to be here men- 
tion’d, shou’d, one wou’d think, be a sufficient inducement to 
all the citizens in general to give encouragement to so usefull an 
invention, as, indeed, the most generous part of ’em have 
done, as it appears by the many streets, lanes, &c , where it has 
obtain’d, though there are some narrow-soul'd, self-interested 
persons that oppose it, preferring their own little private profit 
to the great benefit of the publick. 

“These lights were invented by Edmund Heming, of 
London, gent., about six years ago, to whom and partners King 
Charles the Second granted letters patents for the enjoyment of 
the profits that shou’d arise thereby: according to which Mr. 
Heming, for himself and partners, seals leases to persons upon 
very modest and reasonable terms, viz. to pay 5s. down, and 
but 5s. per year for five years, to be paid at two quarterly pay- 
ments, viz. at Christmas and Ladyday; for which he obliges 
himself to light the front of the house from Michaelmas to 
Ladyday every night from six to twelve, beginning the third 
night after every full-moon and ending the sixth night after 
‘€very new-moon, which is in all 120 nights. There is one of 
these lights before the front of every tenth house on each side 
of the way, if the street be broad: by the regular position 
whereof there is such a mutual reflection that they all seem to 
be but one great solar light. Archimedes, in imitation of the 
superior world, contriv’d the celestial spheres in a very small 
compass, which mathematically did turn and compleat their 
courses in twenty-four hours’ space; of which the poet speaketh 
thus :— 

*¢ Jupiter exiguo dum viderat thera vitro 

Risit, et ad superos talia dicta dedit : 
Hoccine mortalium cura perficitur opus ? 

Jam fragili noster luditur orbe labor. 


“Now, if Archimedes’s useless maggot, not fit for contem- 
plation as being destitute of all intrinsick light to show itself, 
deserv’d from the poet such an hyperbole of praise, what 
deserveth the ingenious inventor of so usefull luminaries that 
turn the nocturnal shades into noonday ? ” 

What would the writer of above article say if he could see 
the London streets at the present time, especially those streets 
lighted by electricity? Iam sadly afraid words would fail the 
poet of those days.—Your obedient servant, 

HENRY H. B. LAN. 


The Markets Committee of the GainsboroughLocal Board 
have decided that plans for new markets should be prepared by 
Messrs. Bramold & Meek, the architects, as quickly as possible, 


and that the surveyor should advertise for tenders as soon as 
the plans were received. 


GENERAL. 


The Queen, it is stated, has appointed a special committee! 
with Earl Spencer as chairman, to consider the desirability o 
returning the seven famous cartoons of Raphael to Hampton 
Court Palace from South Kensington, whither they were re- 
moved about twenty-five years ago. 

The Summer Exhibition of the Dudley Gallery Art 
Society will open to the public on Saturday, June 13, after the 
private view to-day. 

An Exhibition will shortly be opened in Saint-Brieux, in 
Brittany, which, in addition to modern works, will contain 
pictures, sculpture, furniture, arms, costumes, &c., all of which 
belonged to old Breton families. The clergy have contributed 
many works from the churches. 

The Norwegian Artists have opened an exhibition of 
paintings in Christiania, and the profits will be applied to the 
erection of a building for similar exhibitions. 

The Birmingham Gaild of Handieraft held its first ex- 
hibition on Saturday. The guild at present consists of eight 
members and about fifty associates. 

A Museum has been opened in Florence with the title of 
Santa-Maria-del-Fiore, where works by Donatello and Luca 
della Robbia have been placed, together with examples of 
Byzantine art. 

The Dundee Institute of Architecture will hold its first 
excursion for 1891 on Saturday, the 2oth inst., to Anstruther, 
Elie and district, when Messrs. David Henry and D. Hay 
Fleming will act as guides. 

‘We regret to learn that Mr. H. O. Cresswell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Architectural Association, is seriously indisposed, 
and trust that the Association will not lose in him a hard- 
working and esteemed member. 


The Royal Hunt Cup for this year was designed by Mr. 
C. B. Birch, AR.A, and is a handsome group of stags. The 
group weighs over 700 ounces of silver, and is the work of 
Messrs. Hancocks & Co. 


Mr. George Hill, at the meeting of the Glasgow Architec- 
tural Association, read a paper on “ The Calculation of Strain 
in Roofs, Beams and Lattice Girders,” and, by practical demon- 
stration, worked out several examples of a kind most likely to 
be met with in practice. 


Sketch Plans for the projected new building for the 
Technical School, Manchester, have been submitted to the 
Council of the Whitworth Institute, and a deputation has been 
sent abroad to inspect some of the principal technical schools 
in France, Germany and Switzerland. 

The Glasgow Town Council have decided to acquire 
gt acres of the lands of Ruchill for the purposes of a public 
park and hospital for the north-western district. The lands, 
which were offered to the town in 1878 for 1,125/. per acre, can 
now be got for 6c0/. per acre. nats 

The Church of the Sacré Cceur, Montmartre, Paris, 
M. Abadie, architect, was consecrated on the day of the titular 
feast, June 5. The foundation-stone was laid in 1875, and the 
church is still far from being entirely completed. 

The tMLeicester Architectural and Archzeological 
Society will this year visit London, the date of the excursion: 
being fixed for July 6 and 7. 

The Technical Instruction Committee for Heywood on’ 
Monday decided to erect a technical school in the town, the 
cost not to exceed 2,0c0/; 


The Royal Meteorological Soviety has removed its offices’ 
and library to more commodious rooms at 22 Great George 
Street, Westminster. 

The ‘Indian Engineer” says :—Mr. P. C. Mukherji, late 
of the N.-W. P. and Oudh Archzological Survey, has been 
appointed by Sir Charles Elliott as archzologist to the Bengal 
Government. He has been lately on tour to Behar and its. 
neighbourhood to make a preliminary report on the condition 
of ancient remains there. 

A Cottage Hospital is to be built at Mirfield by Mr. 
Charles Wheatley, J.P., as a memorial of his sister. 

Plans for the Extension of the administration buildings of 
the Northern Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board, at 
an estimated cost of 8,o0c/., are under the consideration of the 
Local Government Board. 

The Lyons Municipal Council have decided that the 
Place Saint-Pierre is to be henceforth known as the Place 
Meissonier, in testimony of the painter, who was a native of 
the city. 

At the Meeting of the Paisley Police Commissioners a joint 
report was submitted by Mr. Robert Sharp, burgh master of 
works, and Mr. Copeland, C.E., Glasgow, in regard to the 
arrangements prepared for the carrying out of the drainage 
scheme No. 4, which embraces those portions of the town not 


ee drained. The cost of the scheme is estimated at 
13,5002, 
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We print this week a letter from Mr. J. Douctass 
MarTHews relating te the new departure of the Architec- 


tural Association. Mr. MaTHEws is a very old member of 


the Association, and has done yeoman’s service to it in the 
past. No-one can be found whose zeal for the welfare and 
usefulness of the Association are greater, and his advice 
when given has always to be listened to as coming from one 
whose opinion is of weight. We hope that the dangers 
pointed out by Mr. MatHEews may be non-existent or that 
they may be shown to have been recognised and provided 
against. « It is possible that. the two: parties, if we may use 
the expression to denote the division of opinion as to the 
utility and feasibility of the new departure, have not quite 
apprehended each other’s minds, and that .a clearer under- 
standing of the scheme would show that there is little to 
disagree upon, and possibly little disagreement in actual 
fact. When subjects are under discussion the main ques- 
tion often never is realiy threshed out clearly, side issues 
and irrelevant points always having attraction for individual 
debaters. 


Ir the London County Council has not as yet given any 
proof that its institution has conferred any benefit on us, it 
is not quite certain that it has not. shown itself up in some 
cases as an institution that could be. advantageously dis- 
pensed with. In considering the case reported in another 
column, of the Council v. CANDLER, it is somewhat difficult 
to explain the action of the County Council, and not call it 
a vexatious opposition on their part. _ This will probably be 
the opinion of those who read the report of the case. We 
are not concerned with the technical legal aspects of the 
case now, but with the question whether the London County 
Council, elected to secure the welfare of its constituents, 
understands it to be one of their duties to harass them need- 
lessly. As the case involves the question of the license of 
the County Council being necessary rather than any par- 
ticular principle to be upheld, it seems plain that the 
Council might have granted the license to erect the build- 
ing or structure, whichever they considered it, after the 
fact, seeing that the wooden structure had been sanctioned 
by the district-surveyor and put up in good faith. The 
Council acknowledge virtually that they. could have done 
so by summoning the builder “for erecting a wooden 
structure,” &c., ‘‘ without a license in writing had been first 
obtained from the Council.” No principle of public benefit 
or safety is involved, and further, the expert. evidence is 
against the Council, though legally the Council may have 
the right according to the letter of the law rather than the 
spirit. The public will not care about their money being 
spent in needless litigation, nor approve either of one of 
their members being put to needless expense. 


Mr. GrorcE AlTcuison, A.R.A., in reply to a query 
as to his authorities for his “restoration of WiLxK1ns’s sup- 
posed original design for the National Gallery,” says :—I 
regret that I have been unable to find any trace of his 
original design, although the Office of Works allowed me to 
see his drawings for the present structure, and there are 
models of part of it at the Royal Academy. All architects 
know that WILKINS was hampered by want of funds, by 
having to use the columns of Carleton House, by having to 
make two passages through the building, and by having to 
set back the ends. Being a great admirer of this great 
architect’s works, I was led to ask myself what he would 
have done with the building had his hand been free. It 
seemed obvious to me that he would have enforced the ends 
of his front, and that he would have put domes of less im- 
portance than the central one to complete the composition : 
the empty pedestals and niches speak for themselves. In 
my opinion that part of the front that is included between 
the passages is one of the finest pieces of architecture we 
have in London. It, therefore, does not seem to me un- 
reasonable that the building should be properly completed. 
Two things of minor consequence favour this view: more 
space would be got in the galleries, and the site of the 


enlargement would cost nothing. It is not certain that, 
when WILKins designed the building, it could be seen from 
Whitehall ; but, now it can be seen from there, the ugly 
excrescences on its roof quite disfigure it. To do justice to 
this noble national monument, placed, as the late Sir R. 
PEEL said, on the finest site in Europe, the Nelson Column 
should be removed to Portland Place or to some square, as 
it not only cuts the front into two, but dwarfs it to the scale 
of a doll’s-house.” 


We hear that Mr. A. Hessett Tittman, F.R.L.B.A,, 
has been awarded by Mr. CHartes Barry, the arbitrator 
in the competition for the Hornsey Road Baths, &c., the 
first and second premiums respectively for his two designs 
sent in for the work, and that he has been duly appointed 
architect of the scheme. 


THOSE who take the trouble to drop into the Carpenters’ 
Hall in London Wall will be pleasingly surprised to see the 
rapid inyprovement that has been made in the craft of 
wood-carving. An exhibition of works of wood-carving was 
opened on Tuesday in the hall, and remains open to the 
close of the week. Besides the wood-carving other objects 
of interest are shown, including works done by the boys in 
the technical schools of the Carpenters’ Company at Strat- 
ford, works in wood and in lead. A large collection of 
drawings in construction, as done at King’s College, are 
also displayed. These deal with details of plumbing, brick- 
work, Flemish bond, cornices, roof construction, wood’and 
iron, king-post and queen-post, girders and details of 
underpinning, strutting, &c. Among the works in wood- 
carving are friezes, panels, chimneypiece jambs, brackets, 
picture-frames, chair-backs and chairs, and the like. All 
concerned must be congratulated on the progress in wood- 
carving of which the exhibits are a proof. 


THE annual general meeting of the Chesterfield and 
Midland Counties Institution of Engineers will be held on 
Saturday, the 27th inst., in University College, Nottingham. 
The annual report and balance-sheet will be presented and 
the election of officers for the ensuing session take place. 
An address will be given by the president-elect, Mr. J. A. 
LonGDEN, and papers will be discussed as follows :—By 
Mr. GEORGE Lewis, “ A Geological Sketch of the Town 
and District of Nottingham”; by Mr. M. H. Mitts, “A 
Few Notes on the Leicestershire Ironstone-fleld”; by Mr. 
HARGRAVE WALTERS, “An Experience with Explosives 
used Underground”; by Mr. M. Watton Brown, “ Ex- 
periments with Explosives used in Mines”; by Mr. F. S. 
Marsu, “Germans” (Fuzes); and by Mr. G. E. Smirn, 
“The S.C.P. Miners’ Electric Safety Lamp.” 


WE notice that Messrs. Crospy Lockwoop & Son have 
just published a little work by Mr. G. G. MeLHuisH Har- 
DINGHAM, of the Institute of Civil Engineers, which will 
prove most useful for persons desirous of protecting their 
inventions. The work is entitled “ Patents for Inventions, 
and How to Procure Them,” and it has been compiled for 
the use of inventors, patentees and all interested in the 
protection of industrial property. It deals, for'one thing, 
with the law and practice relating to the granting of patents. 
The subject of protection of rights would be much simplified 
if we had to deal only with the area of the United Kingdom. 
Matters are more complicated, and a work on patents 
comes most usefully to aid inventors on the larger question 
of protection. Inventors, as often as not, are found among 
persons who have but a vague idea of the functions of a 
patent agent, and without the slightest knowledge of the steps’ 
to take to secure a patent. In addition, often foreigners 
would be saved time by a little knowledge. For instance, 
it is stated in regard to patents for foreign inventions that a 
fruitful source of trouble arises because the specifications 
and claims are usually prepared abroad, and unless these 
documents are carefully reconsidered and amended by a 
competent agent before they are filed, the patentees, on 
attempting to arrange for the working or disposal of their 
patents, find themselves confronted by adverse reports from 
patent experts owing to technical defects which in all pro- 
bability would have been detected and rectified if entrusted 
to an agent of adequate skill and experience in this 
country, 
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STUDIES OF SOME CHURCHES IN THE 
PROVINCES. 
[By A CORRESPONDENT. | 


OW that the names of KEBLE, PusEy, and Newman 
| have been seen so frequently together in connection 
with the great Oxford Movement of fifty years since, owing 
to the recent death of the eminent Cardinal whose secession 
from the Church of England acted like a rousing voice to 
its too long slumbers, it may not be unfitting to begin 
these ‘‘Studies ” with a few remarks on the chapel to Keble 
College, Oxford. The word ‘‘chapel” was so long 
associated in this country with either small Medizyal 
buildings, such as wayside chapels, those on bridges, or 
adjuncts to some cathedral or large church, that the great 
buildings which have been erected during the last thirty 
years or so to the colleges at Oxford and Cambridge seem 
almost misnamed. That to Keble College is a structure 
of which the English Communion may well be proud, 
and in its majestic proportions might be styled almost a 
small cathedral or church. The revival of Medizeval art, 
adapted however to the spirit of the present age, is here 
ably shown forth by the genius of one who, though far from 
architecturally faultless, has been a foremost leader. in 
ecclesiastical architecture—Mr. BuTTERFIELD. This fine 
building is in some ways more like a church in its plan, &c., 
than the ordinary type of college chapel, where all the 
worshippers are treated as of one family. It is true there 
is no arch or structural division between “nave” and 
“chancel,” but the seats in what may be called the 
body of the building face east, while those in the choir 
are placed north and south as usual. Neither is there 
any ante-chapel or screen within the main struc- 
ture, as is usually found in college or school chapels, 
The west porch, or cloister as it is called, before one 
enters the building, really serves the purpose. In the mode 
of lighting, a distinction is made between “nave” and CRO a 
the gaseliers of the latter being placed at a higher level, 
Of course one of the most striking features of this beautiful 
chapel is the mosaic on the walls, which, however, owing 
to being principally on flat surfaces, has not that variety 
and sparkling effect seen in Italy on curved spaces, groin- 
ing, &c. The writer so well remembers the late Sir Dicny 
Wyatt, at one of the meetings of the Institute of Archi- 
tects, enlarging on this important. point, when employing 
mosaic in this country. At the west end is the representa- 
tion of Heaven and Hell, shadowed forth in the Medieval 
way, which, though highly interesting in a church actually 
built during the Middle Ages, seems a doubtful experiment 
in these days, when the general feeling is against any lifting 
up of the veil that separates us from what it has not pleased 
the Almighty to reveal. It is far otherwise, however, in 
respect to the rendering of the grand and mysterious imagery 
as shown forth in the Apocalypse. At the east end of the 
chapel is seen the striking representation of Him who was 
the Man of Sorrows, but is now our Lord in Majesty after 
His Ascension. This cannot fail to arrest the attention of 
the most careless observer. To quote the words of the 
description judiciously printed outside the chapel (which 
tends to give so much more interest in the subjects to many 
who would otherwise have to grope about for an explana- 
tion), there is here depicted “ One like unto the Son of Man, 
present in His Church now and till the end, the Church 
being symbolised by seven candlesticks around Him, and 
her chief ministers by seven stars in His right hand. It 
conveys to the eye the promise given of His perpetual 
presence.” The considerable width of the chapel, 35 feet, 
and the height, 70 feet up to the apex of the vaulting, 
with a length of 124 feet, are grand dimensions for good 
architectural effect. The difficult task of finding a suitable 
place for an organ in an aisleless building, and so arranging 
it as not to at all interfere with the view eastwards, has been 
exceedingly well managed here by what is really an obvious 
and simple expedient, viz. by a recess the whole height of 
the chapel. This gives ample space above the organ, and 
makes it practically in the main structure, not in a “ boxed- 
up” chamber. This annexe has a barrel-shaped wood 
ceiling, and both externally and internally has a good | 
appearance. Much more might be said about this beautiful 
building, but the writer has only attempted to make a few 


remarks about those points which have particularly struck 
him. : 

Speaking of the cathedral at Oxford, the difficult matter 
of adding a modern reredos to a Medizval building, a rock 
on which many an architect has struck, and thereby come 
to grief, has been, one may say, very fairly successful. The 
main material used is a red sandstone, and the figures are 
of Italian red marble, the background to the latter being 
gilded, as well as other portions of the stonework. No 
doubt the idea of the architects, Messrs. Boptey & GARNER, 
was to give richness and colour to the east end of the 
cathedral. They wisely determined to obtain this effect 
by self-coloured materials instead of by appliqué colouring, 
which would have only resulted in giving a “spotty” 
appearance as compared with the general tone of the sur- 
rounding features in the choir. The style of the Perpen- 
dicular period was adopted, which certainly lends itself best 
to any reredos of rich or ornate character where there is. 
tabernacle work, niches and statuary. At the same time 
the writer is old-fashioned enough to cling still to the dear 
old Thirteenth-century work. On the score of style there 
was quite as much justification for using Perpendicular as 
Norman or Early English, there being abundance of late 
work in the cathedral. The woodwork to the choir- 
fittings, designed by the late Sir Gitperr Scort, is, 
however, of modern Thirteenth-century character, and in 
this material the difficulty is certainly greater in treating it, 
owing to the almost total absence of joiner’s-work of that 
date. There is a flatness necessarily which would not exist 
in woodwork of the fifteenth or sixteenth century. But 
beyond this particular feature of the Early English period 
there is nothing that is not admirable, provided everything 
is carried out without stint—thick walls, substantial mullions, 
massive buttresses, &c. 

The church of St. Nicholas, Guildford, was rebuilt on 
the site of the old structure some years since, from the 
designs of the late S. S. Trntow, who, however, died 
before its completion. The work of finishing it devolved 
on Mr. Ewan Curistian. At the time when the writer 
inspected the church, the tower, the ground storey of which 
forms the western portion of the chancel, was remarkably 
severe, almost to a fault, in its outline externally, without 
pinnacles at the angles, with an unpierced parapet, and 
no pyramidal covering. Internally, however, the nave is 
effective, having two circular windows to each bay, separated, 
as regards the internal appearance, by a detached shaft in 
the inner reveal, which carries semicircular arches, This 
is certainly an unusual feature. The south aisle was, the 
writer understood, rather an after-thought in its peculiar 
and ingenious construction. It is of uncommon width, and 
this had led to its being roofed by a series of gables at right 
angles to the nave, the wall-plates being carried on substantial 
timber beams. The want of height is, however, a defect, and 
tends to make the aisle look crushed, and gives it a heavy 
appearance. The porch is at the end of the aisle, with its 
outer archway towards the west, and the inner doorway in the 
nave wall, which thus shuts off draught. This plan is not 
common in modern churches, and even less so in Medizevak 
ones built at a period when worshippers were less delicate 
than they seem to be nowadays. It is very rare at the pre- 
sent time to see any church with a north and south porch, 
built exactly opposite each other, in the aisles. Yet many 
old structures have, or had, this arrangement. ‘The result 
has very usually been that one of the less used porches has. 
been converted into a vestry, and the outer archway walled- 
up partially and a window inserted within it. The writer 
calls to mind a little village church in Somerset where the 
porch is at the west end of the south aisle, with a gable at 
right angles to the nave, over the entrance archway, andi 
the inner doorway in the west wall of the aisle. Though 
the church was efficiently restored, in the proper sense of the 
word, some years since, want of funds prevented any warming 
apparatus or stove being put in, much as the architect 
pressed it. Yet, notwithstanding this, the excellent situa- 
tion of the porch prevented any draught being felt, as the 
writer can testify from constant experience, having often: 
worshipped in the building. 

The parish church of Ruscombe, near Twyford, Berk- 
shire, is very remarkable in more than one way. . It was 
conservatively restored in a.D. 1879, under Mr, CHRISTIAN’S: 
direction. The chancel is of the thirteenth century, and 
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has a curious arrangement at the east end of two lancet 
windows of no great length, placed not far above the floor. 
It has a trussed-rafter roof, with elliptical curved braces to 
each rafter, which is apparently modern. There are some 
recent additions to the chancel, which is not separated from 
the nave by an arch, though both are under separate roofs, 
-and are not of the same width. A beam supplies the place 
of a chancel arch, and over this, extending up to the roof, 
were, at the period of the writer’s visit to the building, the 
‘Commandments and Creed in Old English letters, nearly 
obliterated. This really had quite a frieze-like effect, 
the more so as at the first blush one did not realise 
that it was only lettering, being so little decipherable. 
“The nave roof has trussed rafters and braces, with tie-beams 
at intervals. No one could say the building had been 
“restored,” to adopt for a moment the silly irony of those 
‘who remind one of the Peculiar People (as they call them- 
selves), who treat a human being on the do-nothing prin- 
ciple, when dangerously ill, much. in the way that the 
misguided anti-restorers regard a building rapidly failing 
Owing to the want of the simplest means to arrest its decay. 
At Ruscombe Church the underside of the rafters most 
unmistakably show that the nave roof was formerly ceiled 
with lath and plaster. The writer, conservatively as he is 
disposed, much doubts if he could have resisted the tempta- 
‘tion of scraping the rafters clean. At the west end of the 
-church two of the curious old benches still remain of about 
the same date as the nave and west tower, z.e. very late 
-sixteenth-century work or possibly even early seventeenth 
century. The design of the tower is massive and bold, 
though plain. The traveller on the Great Western Railway 
‘can catch a glance of it on the north side of the line, 
just before the cutting leading into Twyford Station is 
reached. But the most remarkable feature in the church yet 
remains to be described—the excellent red brickwork, with 
thick joints, of which the body of the structure is composed, 
it being used both for mullions and tracery to the windows. 
‘One scarcely expects that in this part of England, but there is 
capital brick earth in the neighbourhood, as at Bracknell 
and Reading, which accounts for it. Altogether this little 
church is quite worth a visit. 

What a curious out-of-the-way spot is Bosham, Sussex, 
some four or five miles from Chichester, and distant about 
a mile from the station of that name on the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway! A winding inlet of 
the sea, where the quiet fishing village is situated, 
‘reminds one almost of an inland lake. The inhabitants of 
Bosham are reported to be very self-contained and exclu- 
sive, and to associate but little with the surrounding people. 
This part of Sussex has always struck the writer as being 
very peculiar—the marshy flats with but few trees, and those 
much wind-blown, the distant South Downs to the north, 
near where Goodwood Park stands. Then there are the 
long and very straggling villages and hamlets about here. 
The road leading to the church seems as it were going 
straight into the sea, and, as a matter of fact, it is stated 
that the tide very frequently comes up over it. A long 
avenue of Jaurestinus (surely almost unique in such a 
situation) leads up to the churchyard, not at the north 
or south of the building, but towards its east end. For 
some reason or other the unusually large scale (possibly 
wing to its peculiar situation, and the manner in which 
one approaches it) does not strike the spectator till the 
churchyard has been entered. It is then that it dawns 
upon the understanding that the tower at the west is of 
considerable size and height, capped by a rather obtuse- 
angled spire of the Sussex type, which is covered by oak 
shingle. The tower is likewise of the local type, buttress- 
less. The lower part of it, at any rate that next the nave, 
appears to be of Saxon date, with a semicircular plain 
square-edged arch on imposts, and over this, a_ short 
distance above, a triangular-headed arch. The upper 
portion of the tower seems to be of the Norman period, 
The church was restored some years since, clearly at a time 
when “skinning” the interior of plaster was considered the 
correct thing; it certainly exhibits the roughest rubble 
walling. 

(To be continued.) 


Mr. Robert Jackson has been appointed Dean of Guild, 
Montrose, in place of Mr. Lyall, deceased, 


A BUILDING—OR TEMPORARY STRUCTURE? 


sane case originally came before the Court on Novem- 

ber 24, 1890. The Prince of Wales Tavern in Brixton 
Road is undergoing extensive alterations by the defendant 
builder, Candler, under the supervision of Mr. Crewys, the 
owner’s architect. The house is situate at the end of a very 
long front garden, and for the accommodation of the business 
during the builder’s operations a wooden one-storey erection 
has been built on the front garden, 10 feet from the highway. 
Notice was duly given to Mr. Parsons, the district surveyor, who 
made no objection, and who has been paid his fee. But the 
London County Council summoned defendant for penalties 
under the Amendment Act of 1882, section 13, “for erecting a 
wooden structure or erection of a movable or temporary 
character without a license in writing first had been obtained 
from the Council for the erection or setting up of such structure 
or erection.” On this occasion defendant pleaded the end of 
the section, which exempts such temporary structures “erected 
by a builder for use during the construction, alteration or repair 
of any building,” but the Council contended that the phrase in 
the exemption part of the section “erected by a builder for 
use” meant for use by the builder, whereas in this case it was 
used by the licensed victualler in which to carry on his trade. 
The magistrate, Mr. Hopkins, dismissed the summons, but at 
the instance of the London County Council granted a special 
case which was argued in April this year before the Queen’s 
Bench Divisional Court, when Justices Grantham and Smith 
reversed the decision of the magistrate, and held that the 
exemption in section 13 of the 1882 Act extended only to 
temporary structures for wse by the builder, and not to those 
used by other persons; and the case was remitted to the 
magistrate for further adjudication. 

On June 15 the case was further heard at the Lambeth 
Police-court, when it was urged for defendant that the Council 
had no locus stanat, and that the prosecution, if any, should be 
by the district surveyor ; but although it was admitted by the 
prosecuting solicitor, in answer to the magistrate, that the 
Council had not the general powers of the district surveyors, 
the magistrate overruled the point. The further point was then 
taken on behalf of defendant, that the structure complained of 
was a building which, not exceeding 30 feet high, being of the 
cubical capacity of 19,000 feet only, and distant more than 
8 feet from the street and more than 30 feet from the nearest 
buildings and ground of adjoining owner, was exempt under 
the fourteenth of the series of exemptions in section 6 of the 
Building Act of 1855, which exemptions were expressly main- 
tained in the 13th section of the Amendment Act of 1882. The 
prosecuting solicitor admitted the dimensions and distances as 
correct, and as complying with such exemption clause, but 
contended that this clause applied only to “buildings,” and 
that what was under discussion was not a “ building,” but a 
“ wooden structure or erection of a movable temporary cha- 
racter,” and contended that no such structure or erection could 
be legally put up anywhere within the metropolitan area, no 
matter how far distant from the street or from other buildings 
or other owners’ land without the license of the London 
County Council being first obtained. 

Mr. Parsons, district surveyor, was examined, and deposed 
that he considered the building exempt, and that no license was 
required, and that he, therefore, had not reported it to the 
Council. 

Mr. Arthur Harston, F.S.I. (A. & C. Harston), architect 
and surveyor, gave evidence that the building was one storey 
high, constructed of timber on a brick foundation let into the 
ground, and was roofed with iron; it contained a bar, dining- 
room, kitchen and beer and spirit store ; it was not movable 
as a whole, and gud building, was not temporary, as it was 
capable of lasting from twenty to thirty years, and that he con- 
sidered it to be a “ building” which in its construction is within 
the operation of the Act of 1855, and of which notice should be 
given to the district surveyor, who should survey it, and that 
but for the facts that from its situation and cubical contents it 
is exempted from the operation of the first parts of the Act of 
1855, the district surveyor should properly object to it as an 
“irregular building”; but the exemption being expressly con- 
tinued in the Amendment Act of 1882, he considered that no 
license from the Council was necessary. 

Mr. Crewys, the architect of the tavern building, concurred. 

The Magistrate said the only point was whether the erec- 
tion in dispute was a “ building” or was it a “‘structure”? He 
held it not to be a“ building,” but a structure of a temporary cha- 
racter therefore illegal under section 13 of the 1882 Act unless 
licensed by the County Council, and that not being a “ build- 
ing,” it did not come under the exemption in section 6 of the 
Act of 1855, and convicted defendant in a fine of 5/7, and 5s. 
per day for twenty-six days, and allowed the County Council 
54. 55. costs. 

The prosecuting solicitor was Mr. Burton, of the Solicitor’s 


| Department, L.C.C. Defendant’s counsel, Mr. Germaine, 
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L.C.C., instructed by Messrs. Savery & Stevens, solicitors. 
Magistrate, Mr. Hopkins. . : 

It is probable that this decision will be appealed, being on a 
point not included in the special case on which the Divisional 


Court gave judgment in April. 


JOHN CARTER’S DESIGNS. 


HE accompanying is in continuation of the series published 
in last week’s issue in connection with the reprints of the 
articles from the Geztleman’s Magazine, by John Carter. 


was mentioned that to him the preservation of many of the | 


[ec 


It | health resort. 


VISIT OF ENGINEERS TO HASTINGS. 


HE members of the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers held their annual Home Counties 
meeting this year at Hastings. At the meeting a paper was 
read by Mr. Philip H. Palmer, borough surveyor of Hastings, 
from which the following is an extract :— 

Mr. Palmer said: I think perhaps before giving a descrip- 
tion of works it would not be out of place to give a brief 
outline of the progress of the town during the last thirty years, 
and a few facts in connection with the town as a first-class 
Hastings is, as you are doubtless aware, a town 
of considerable antiquity, and the immediate neighbourhood is 
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SECTION OF LIBRARY. 


examples of the style can be attributed, and though he spent 
the greater part of his life in making drawings of Medizval 
work, it is remarkable that his own designs are not much 
better than those which are commonly attributed to country 
carpenters, his more successful efforts being seen in his inter- 
pretations of the Classic mode. The section of a library or 
book-room is taken from a series of plates belonging to a 
mansion on a large scale, and the ornamentation is suggestive 
of a time when Wedgwood ware was in favour. It consists of 
small if refined detail, and is liberally applied. 


Fae Bath and Wells Diocesan Board have appointed 
Mr. Buckle, son of Canon Buckle of Wells, diocesan architect 


in place of the late Mr. Sedding. There were twenty-five 
applicants, : 


associated with some of the most important and stirring events: 
recorded in English history. The town furnished and fitted 
out a considerable number of ships to oppose the progress of 
the Spanish Armada, and at that time possessed a harbour of 
no mean size, the foundation piles of the entrance to which can 
now be seen at low-water in close proximity to the eastern end 
of the Marine Parade. The harbour was destroyed by gales 
about the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1559, and was 
never rebuilt ; doubtless the loss was in some measure the 
cause of Hastings declining for many years afterwards, but it 
has always maintained its reputation as the premier Cinque 
Port, and has within the last thirty years made rapid strides, 
and is now in the enviable position of being the second largest 
watering-place in point of population in England, and also 
enjoys the reputation of being surrounded on the land side by . 
some of the most picturesque scenery to be met with in the 
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south of England, and a sea-view surpassed in extent by few 
watering-places. ‘The geological formation of the district is the 
Wealdon, which is intersected and cut up by faults in a re- 
markable degree. The district, as might be expected when 
intersected by faults, is decidedly hilly. 

The town of Hastings and St. Leonards has a sea-frontage 
of alittle over three miles and a depth of from a mile anda 
half at St. Leonards to two miles at Clive Vale, and is divided 
into three distinct valleys: one at the eastern end of the 
borough, in which the old town of Hastings was built ; one in 
the centre of the town, commencing at the Memorial Block 
Tower near the Town Hall; and one at Warrior Square, which 
embraces the greater part of St. Leonards, all running in a 
northerly direction from the sea-front. Hastings has a decided 
reputation of being one of the sunniest places in the British 
isles, and, during the year 1890, the duration of bright sunshine 
reached the large number of 1,746 hours. The mean tempera- 
ture of the past year (1890) was 50’9 at sea-level. The resident 
population of Hastings in 1860 appears to have been about 
22,000, and at the present time is 59,600. The increase in 
population appears to be maintained at a tolerably regular rate. 
The area of the municipal borough is 2,198 acres and the rate- 
able value 356,620/.. The sanitary condition of Hastings has 
been improving for years, and the town has the satisfaction of 
being able to record the very low death-rate of 12°52 per 1,000 
for the year 1890. This, I think, must be taken as a highly 
satisfactory state of things, considering the population of the 
town, and taking into consideration that a number of the resi- 
dents are people who have advanced to a considerable age and 
have come to prolong their lives in the town, and I am strongly 
of opinion that, with the great advance sanitary science is 
making, this rate may be still further reduced. 

The town of Hastings was entirely redrained in the year 
1866 and St. Leonards (then under separate jurisdiction) in 
1887, and from that time to now the local authorities have been 
extending and perfecting the drainage system of the town. The 
whole of the surface water from the watershed, having an area 
of about 4,200 acre$, is admitted into the sewers, which are con- 
sequently of large size. There is a main sewer traversing each 
of the three principal valleys discharging into an intercepting 
sewer running the whole length of the sea frontage. The 
sewage is run into two reservoirs, one at the extreme eastern 
_ end of the borough at Rock-a-Nore, and the other at the west 
end of St. Leonards. The former has a capacity of about one 
and a half million gallons, and the latter of about 137,000 gal- 
lons. The intercepting sewer is relieved during storms by 
means of storm-water outfalls, discharging into the sea. A 
very large portion of the watershed area (about 2,000 acres) is 
outside the Borough boundary, and there is a population of 
about 15,000 inhabitants in the district of Silverhill, Ore and 

Hollington, which are contiguous to the town of Hastings and 
St. Leonards, over which the Corporation exercise no control. 
The drainage of these districts, and that from the greater part 
of the watershed area is discharged into the Hastings sewers. 
The Hastings Rural Sanitary Authority has recently constructed 
a main sewer for the conveyance of the sewage of a part of 
Hollington and Silverhill, from which the greater portion of the 
surface water is excluded. This sewer is about two miles in 
length, one mile being laid with stoneware pipes and one mile 
with concrete tubes 24 inches in diameter. This sewer dis- 
charges into the two sewage tanks about a mile to the west- 
ward of the west end of St. Leonards, which have been con- 
structed by the Hastings Corporation, and the expense of which 
has been partly defrayed by the Rural Sanitary Authority. In 
consequence of the position of these tanks and the outfall being 
‘situated between St. Leonards and the growing township of 
- Bexhill, and the difficulty of regulating the discharge of crude 
sewage into the sea so as to avoid all risk of its not being taken 
by the tides clear of the foreshore at the before-mentioned 
places, it was decided to precipitate the sewage and erect 
machinery for pressing the sludge. 

The site upon which the sewage tanks are built is almost at 
sea-level, the ground consisting entirely of loose beach, which 
is changed by the sea at every tide. The tanks are 150 feet 
long by 33 feet wide and 12 feet deep, the foundation being 
14 feet below high-water level. The foundations are entirely 
constructed with cement concrete, the walls with blue brindled 
bricks laid on cement, backed with cement concrete, and the 
rocfing with iron joists and cement concrete jack arches. The 
sludge tank is 10 feet square, and is capable of holding about 
4,000 gallons of sludge. The sludge is run through 6-inch pipes 
to two rams in the ram-well, the bottom of which is about 
39 feet below the engine-house floor, and 27 feet below high- 
water. The ram-well is 8 feet in diameter and constructed 
with cast-iron cylinders, bolted together, the joints being 
made with thin strips of soft wood. The sinking of this well 
proved a most difficult piece of work, owing to the enormous 
amount of water to contend with and the bad foundation. 
After having gone through about 15 feet of beach I came on to 
the original ground foundation, and the remainder of the depth 
was sunk through the remains of a submarine forest, some of 


_to about 330,000 gallons per hour. 


the trees being in a comparatively sound state. The cylinders 
were bedded on a floor of thick York stone and filled in with 
cement concrete for a thickness of 2 feet ; the sludge rams were 
then lowered into position, and concreted in to a height of 
4 feet. The surface of the concrete was then rendered to falls, 
and a small hole about 12 inches square and 9 inches deep left 
in the centre to receive any small leakage from the joints of 
the cylinders, which is run out into the rams through a specially 
made valve, and ejected through the rams and presses. The 
plant for dealing with the storage consists of two rams 36 inches 
in diameter and 4 feet high, fitted with discharge valves and two 
filter presses each having 26 plates 26inchessquare. The rams 
and presses are entirely worked with compressed air by means 
of a 6-inch compresser attached to a 4 horse-power Atkinson’s 
gas-engine fitted with self-relieving valves, and connected with 
an air-receiver having about Io00 cubic feet capacity. The 
plant is fitted with all necessary valves, gauges, &c, was manu- 
factured by Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co., of Nottingham, 
the patentees, and is a good specimen of first-class engineering 
work. In connection with the works is a large shed for drying 
the cakes after they have come from the presses. It is 79 feet 
long by 19 feet wide, and has two large flues covered with iron 
plates running round the building, which lead from two furnaces 
at one end of the building. These furnaces are fitted with air 
jets to increase the draught, so that any refuse can be burnt. 

{ will now briefly allude to a subject which is one of great 
importance to Hastings, viz. the sea defences, and upon which 
large sums of money have been and are being spent. The sea- 
wall or esplanade in front of the town extends frum the fish- 
market to the west end of St. Leonards, a distance of nearly 
three miles, and is, on the whole, a sound and well-constructed 
sea-wall. The study of the travel of beach, the causes of the 
periodic denudation of certain portions of the foreshore, and 
the action of the tides is a very interesting one, and upon which 
there is considerable diversity of opinion among engineers. 
During the last few years denudations have.taken place at the 
western end of the borough, so as to cause several portions of the 
sea-wall to collapse in consequence of the foundation being 
beach, from which, by the action of the tides, the same has been 
drawn away, and allowed the wall to subside and break up. In 
order to be perfectly safe against the action of tides and scour, 
it is essential that the wall should be taken on to a good foun- 
dation, and I am now engaged upon constructing an outer wall 
about a mile in length, which is being taken down to the rock 
in order to maintain the existing sea-wall free from accident. 
The wall, which is being built of cement concrete, is carried: 
down to a depth of 18 feet below high-water level, and 30 feet 
below the esplanade. The amount of water to contend with is. 
so large that it is necessary to provide large pumping powers, 
and an absolutely water-tight sub-soil dam. The pumps con-- 


sist of an 8-inch centrifugal, one No. 3 Modford pump and one. - 


No. 6 pulsometer, the combined discharges from which amount 

The subsoil is laid with 

stoneware pipes, fitted with Hassall’s patent joints, which have 

proved to be of great service, as I have no difficulty whatever - 
in making a perfectly watertight joint even under water. This. 
is of great importance, as it is essential to exclude all water: 
from the pump-well except what makes in the lengths of trench 

actually being worked. There are 53 groynes along the fore-. 
shore between Rock-a-Nore at the east and Grosvenor Gardens. 
at the west, which are, with the exception of three, entirely con- 

structed of timber. The two groynes opposite the destructor 

works at Rock-a-Nore are constructed of cement concrete, faced: 
with granite and local stone. The groyne opposite the east side. 
of Warrior Square is constructed of cement concrete, faced 

with blocks made of fine concrete and hand-picked land flints, 

the face being finished ‘with a raised struck-joint. This groyne, 

which has been built about twelve months, is 260 feet in length, 

and has accumulated a large amount of beach against it. 

The vexed question of collecting and disposing of the house 
refuse has from time to time engaged the attention of the local 
authorities, and in October 1888 it became necessary to seriously 
consider the best means of disposing of the dust-bin refuse 
collected in the borough of Hastings. Prior to this it had been 
deposited in the yards in local bucket-bins, until they became 
gutted with the material, and it was found impossible to screen 
it in consequence of the compilation of various kinds. A com- 
mittee of the Town Council was deputed to visit towns and 
inquire into the working of the various methods there in vogue 
of destroying the dust-bin and other refuse, and after visiting 
most of the towns in England where refuse-destructors are at 
work, came to the conclusion that the apparatus known as 
“Kyer’s” destructor, and manufactured by Messrs. Manlove, 
Alliott & Co., Limited, of Nottingham, gave the best results, 
It was then decided to build a four-cell destructor with all the 
latest improvements, together with a Jones’s fume cremator, 
which is also manufactured by the same firm. The refuse- 
destructor has four cells or furnaces, each capable of burning 
9 to Io tons of refuse per day of twenty-four hours. The heat 
and gases generated from the combination of the refuse are 
passed through two steel multitubular boilers, of 30 horse-power 
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each, to the chimney shaft. The chimney shaft is 130 feet high 
above ground level, and octagonal in plan, and for a height of 
30 feet from the ground line is lined with firebrick, which has a 
cavity of 4} inches, ventilated to the outer wall for the purpose 
of always maintaining the outer work of the shaft perfectly cool. 
The base of the shaft is continued below the ground line for 
a depth of 30 feet, and carried to a foundation of solid sandstone 
rock, and is constructed of cement concrete, which is upwards 
of 23 feet square, and contains about 330 cubic yards of 
concrete. The concrete was filled in continuously until com- 
pletion, and is therefore practically a monolithic mass. Step 
irons are built under the shaft from bottom to top, and the 
shaft is protected with a copper-tape lightning-conductor, with 
rod and crowsfoot 7 feet above the cap. The whole of the flues 
and furnaces are lined throughout with firebrick. The de- 
structor, boilers, &c, are built over the sewage-tank; the 
foundation of the shaft is taken through the tank, and below 
the bottom of it; and the arches have been considerably 
strengthened under the whole site of the works. The steam 
generated in the boilers is employed driving a high-pressure 
horizontal engine, which works the pumps and rams for raising 
the whole of the salt water used in the borough for street- 
watering, sewer-flushing and the supply of private establish- 
ments. The water is raised to reservoirs at three different 
altitudes, the highest being situated at Halton, about 270 feet 
above the engine-house floor, and when pumping to this 
reservoir the engine is working up to 35'7 indicated horse- 
ower. 

F By using the waste heat from the destructor I have been 
enabled to entirely put out of use the two Lancashire boilers 
which were used for generating steam for salt-water pumping, 
which has saved an annual cost of about 200/. for coal. The 
steam generated in the destructor boilers is also used for 
working a steam-disinfecting apparatus. ~ 


RESTORATION. 


“HE fourteenth annual meeting of the Society for the Pro- 
: tection of Ancient Buildings was held in the old hall of 
Barnard’s Inn, Holborn, under the presidency of Mr. Philip 
Webb, The Chairman moved the adoption of the report, 
which was seconded by Mr. Philip Norman, and agreed to. 
Mr. W. B. Richmond, A.R.A., delivered a lecture on ‘‘ The 
Impossibility of Restoration.” He said that restoration was a 
fallacy ; they could not bring history back to life again. No 
man could repeat the thought of another man; it had died 
with its life. Each special thought through which had been 
produced a work of art had died in the production of it; the 
result lived. It had been an isolated thought for the time 
being, belonging to the individual who conceived it, and it was 
gone for ever except in his transmission of it. In all great 
works of art the merits were of so delicate a nature as to be, 
he believed, scarcely perceptible to any one but the authors of 
them. They alone knew at what they aimed ; they alone were 
aware of the fine line which divided their achievements from 
the commonplace. Subtle proportions, delicate curves and 
turns, a peculiar handling of the brush or use of the chisel 
special to their work, were as much a part of the conception as 
the conception was a part of the artist. To arrest the progress 
of decay was all the preserver would presume to do; but the 
destroyer would attempt to restore. We knew too much and 
we knew too little to cast our minds in the moulds of past 
generations, even if by any natural process it were possible to 
do so, What had been already taken away from British archi- 
tecture could never be replaced, for it had been, as it were, a 
series of murders of artistic creations, a general slaughter of 
historical associations never to be replaced or mourned over 
sufficiently. War and men’s passions had done their worst to 
rid the world of treasures, but so-called restoration had, indeed, 
done nearly, if not quite, as much; it had left England well 
nigh bare of her finest monuments. 


TESSERA:. 


Indian Architecture. 


HE Indian styles are unrivalled for patient elaboration of 
the details, which are always designed with elegance, and 
always executed with care. 
produces feelings of astonishment, and the smaller examples are 
always pleasing from the elegance of the parts and the appro- 
priateness of the whole. In no styles is the last characteristic 
more marked than in those of India, for whether the architects 
had to uphold a mountain of rock or the airiest dome, or merely 
an ornamental screen-work, in all instances the pillars are 
exactly proportioned to the work they have to do, and the orna- 
ments are equally suited to the apparent strength or lightness of 
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effect which the position of the mass seems to require. No 
affectation, and no imitation of other styles, ever interfere to 
prevent the purpose-like expression of every part, and the effect 
consequently is always satisfactory and pleasing, and, when the 
extent is sufficient, produces many of the best and highest 
modes of expression of which the art of architecture is any- 
where capable. It may be that persons who have not had an 
opportunity of studying the buildings on the spot may not be 
inclined to form so favourable an estimate of the Indian styles 
as that here expressed ; and, indeed, without actual inspection, 
no sufficient means exist for forming a correct judgment on the 
subject at all. But whether the architecture be really good or 
only passable, it is interesting as the art of a large portion of 
the human family.- It affords the only means of judging cor- 
rectly of the state of civilisation and power of a people whose 
history is lost, or is so obscure as to be almost illegible. It 
should also interest the student as showing how numerous and 
various the forms are which may be used for architectural pur- 
poses, and each as appropriate as any of those he is already 
familiar with ; for, though men do not now believe, as they did 
a few years ago, that there are only five different forms of a 
pillar admissible, they do not yet know how numerous are the 
ways in which pillars may be employed. ‘The adaptation of 
every part to the thousand different purposes to which it may be 
applied necessarily causes an infinite variety. This, in fact, is 
the great secret of architectural propriety, but which the Indian 
and Gothic architects seem alone fully to have appreciated. 


Sussex Marble. 


Sussex marble is similar to the Purbeck in composition ; 
that is, it is composed of a freshwater univalve, not unlike a 
periwinkle, called a paludina, cemented together with lime and 
sand. In the Sussex stone the shells are larger than in the 
Purbeck. When polished either stone is very ornamental, and 
the Romans appear to have used it largely in their edifices. In 
1723, whilst the foundations of the council-house at Chichester 
were being dug, a slab of Sussex marble was discovered, on 
which was an inscription to the following effect. I quote it 
here because of its antiquarian interest :—“ The college or 
company of artificers, and they who preside over sacred rites, 
or hold offices there, by the authority of King Coridubnus, the 
legate of Tiberius Claudius Augustus in Britain, dedicate this 
temple to Neptune and Minerva, for the welfare of the imperial 
family, Pudeus, the son of Pudentinus, having given the site.” 
Some of the coarser kinds of Sussex marble are excellent for 
coping and paving-stones, and are very durable. 


Alderman Boydell. 


According to Mr. Nichols, in his “ Literary Anecdotes,” 
John Boydell was born in Derbyshire, in the year 1719. In his 
youth he was designed for the profession of his father, that of a 
land surveyor, to which for some time he attended ; but having, 
it is said, accidentally seen a volume of views of country seats, 
by Baddeley, his taste was aroused, and he resolved to become 
an engraver. He accordingly proceeded to London, where, 
though at the age of twenty-one, he bound himself for seven 
years to William Thoms, for the purpose of learning the art. 
At the expiration of his apprenticeship he published, by sub- 
scription, in 1746, a volume of his own engravings, consisting 
of a hundred and fifty-two views in England and Wales, price 
five guineas. They are now interesting chiefly as an indica- 
tion of the imperfect state of the art in England at that period, 
as compared with the improvement effected afterwards by 
Boydell’s exertions. Indeed, he never excelled as an artist—a 
fact which his judgment and candour induced him often to 
acknowledge. These humble specimens served, however, tocom- 
mence a very long and continuous course of prosperity; for, with 
the profits of this publication, he entered into business for him- 
self as a printseller, and by the adoption of a very liberal policy 
in employing and amply remunerating the best artists of the 
time, he gradually extended his speculations, acquired a large 
income and a great reputation as an enterprising and generous 
patron of genius. He engaged Woollett to engrave the Mode 
and Pheton, paying for the former one hundred guineas and 
for the latter one hundred and twenty. They were sold by 
Boydell at five shillings each, but have since at auctions pro- 
duced ten and eleven guineas ; in short, he contrived to employ 
every aspirant to distinction whose energies wanted encourage- 
ment. When Boydell began business there were no eminent 
English engravers, and they were generally inferior to those of 
the Continent. Our foreign commerce in this department con- 
sisted wholly in importations, and the cabinets of collections 
were principally furnished by the artists of France, But when, 
after many years of persevering exertion, Boydell succeeded in 
forming an English school of engraving, the circumstances were 
reversed ; for the importation of prints was almost entirely dis- 
continued, and a large exportation ensued. Holland, Flanders, 
and Germany were the principal markets in which the engrav- 
ings of Boydell were in demand. The complete success of his 
patronage in the province of engraving, and his indignation at 
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the opprobrium which foreigners cast upon his countrymen for 
the deficiency of their taste in other departments of the fine 
arts, led him to attempt a similar improvement in the art of 
painting. For the accomplishment of this design he secured 
the services of all the first artists in the kingdom, and selected 
for illustration the works of Shakespeare, as supplying the most 
appropriate subjects for eliciting and displaying the abilities of 
each individual. An English school of historical painting was 
thus established. West, Opie, Reynolds, Northcote, and others 
were all employed. Spacious premises were purchased in 
Pall Mall, where, in the famous Shakespeare Gallery, were ex- 
hibited for several years those paintings which, in the words of 
Boydell, may with confidence be said to surpass, in their great 
originality, diversity, and peculiar freedom of conception, what- 
ever has issued from the Flemish, French or Italian schools. 
The beautiful plates which, under the liberal patronage of 
Boydell, were engraved from these paintings, form a volume in 
royal elephant folio, of which the dimensions are 3 feet by 
2 feet ; the title, ‘A Collection of Prints from Pictures, painted 
for the purpose of Illustrating the Dramatical Works of Shake- 
speare, by the Artists of Great Britain: Boydell, 1803.” A 
most superb edition of Shakespeare’s dramatic works was at 
the same time undertaken by Boydell, and printed at the press 
of Bulmer, 1792-1801, in nine vols. folio. There is a florid 
description of this sumptuous specimen of typography in Dr. 
Dibdin’s “ Bibliographical Decameron,” 4to, vol. ii. p. 383. In 
regarding the prodigious expense of the whole project, and the 
magnificence of the performance, it is impossible to dissent 
from the assertion in the preface of the volume of plates, that it 
appears to be “unrivalled in any age or country, and is such, 
it may be added, as by one individual was never before under- 
taken. The services of Boydell were universally appreciated. 
He was eulogised even from the pulpit. In 1804, being then 
at the advanced age of eighty-five, and having, in consequence of 
the commercial obstacles occasioned by the wars of theF rench Re- 
volution, become involved in unavoidable difficulties, he obtained 
an Act of Parliament, enabling him to dispose of the paintings 
of his Shakespeare Gallery by a lottery. In the memorial of 
his situation, he states that his enthusiasm for the promotion 
of the arts induced him to lay nothing by, but to employ con- 
tinually the whole of his gains in further engagements with un- 
employed artists; that the sums he had laid out with his 
brethren in the advancement of this object amounted to 
350,000/,; and that he had accumulated a stock of copper plates 
which all the printsellers in Europe would together be unable 
to purchase. He lived only till the last ticket of his lottery was 
sold. The affair was finally decided subsequent to his death, 
which occurred on December 12, 1804. He had been elected 
alderman in 1782, sheriffin 1785, and, mayor in 1790; he heldalso 
the office of master of the Stationers’ Company. As the most 
generous promoter of those arts which refine and elevate the 
moral sentiments of man, he was honoured with a public 
funeral. Among the collections published by Boydell was that 
of 120 engravings from the Houghton Gallery, which was pur- 
chased by the Empress Catherine of Russia. In 1777 he pub- 
lished, in folio, the “ Liber Veritatis,” containing copies of 200 
of Claude Lorraine’s first sketches, and in 1803 “An Alpha- 
betical Catalogue of Plates.” 


Water Supply from Wells, 


_ The geological formations which in this country yield the 
largest supplies of deep well water are the new red sandstone, 
the oolites and the chalk. Now it is almost unnecessary to 
point out that the largest towns.in the kingdom are dependent 
to some extent upon water drawn from deep wells. London, 
Liverpool and Birmingham derives each of them a portion of 
its supply from deep wells, the former from those in the chalk 
and the two latter from those in the new red sandstone. In the 
case of London the proportion drawn from deep wells and 
springs varies from about 13 to 15 per cent. of the whole 
supply. Liverpool and Birmingham have hitherto depended 
still more largely upon deep well water. Thus Liverpool, with 
a population of over 600,000, at one time derived 6,250,000 
gallons per day from deep wells, out of a total of nearly 
18,090,000 gallons, the remainder being obtained from gravita- 
tion works, consisting of seven catchment reservoirs, with a 
storage capacity of 4,059,000,000 gallons. The supply, how- 
ever, has been found insufficient, and the drought of 1887 was 
severely felt. Birmingham in 1885, with a population of about 
500,000, was supplied from deep wells in the new red sandstone 
at the rate of 9,000,000 gallons per day, and from streams at the 
rate of 7,500,000 gallons. The storage capacity amounted to 
617,761,913 gallons, equivalent to 10,000,000 gallons per day 
for sixty days in addition to the daily supply. Birkenhead, 
with a population of about 45,500, derives an ample supply from 
deep wells also in the new red sandstone. From the same for- 
mation the South Staffordshire Waterworks, which supply an 
area of about forty miles in length between Stourbridge and 
Repton and about twelve miles in breadth at Lichfield, in 1869 
obtained 10,000,000 gallons daily, and this was increased to 


24,000,000 by driving a tunnel into the keuper sandstone and: 
marls and pebble-beds. Croydon, Surrey, with a population of 
nearly 100,000, is supplied with water of excellent quality from 
wells and headings in the chalk, and Portsmouth, with a present 
population of 150,000, has just got supplied at constant high 
pressure with 5,0c0,coo gallons per day from springs in the 
chalk, Other districts are drawing large and unfailing supplies 
from deep wells in the same formation. ‘ Large volumes of 
water are also to be found in the oolites, from which, for 
example, Peterborough, Northampton, Scarborough, and Ciren- 
cester draw their supplies. These instances, which may be 
taken as typical, show that while for the largest towns these 
sources alone are inadequate for towns of more moderate size, 
they yield an unfailing supply independently of dry seasons. 
Experience of late years has shown that supplies from such 
water-bearing strata as the new red sandstone and the chalk 
can be better supplemented and increased by the extension of 
headings or adits driven horizontally below the water level than 
as was formerly the practice by deepening wells or boreholes. 
By driving headings into the water-bearing strata the area of 
collection of the water is increased in proportion to the length 
of the headings. Percolation of the water through chalk being 
along fissures and crevices in the rock, great care should be 
taken that no pollution is allowed to take place on the surface 
of the ground below which the water is drawn. The boring of 
deep wells has been much facilitated and the cost reduced by 
the recent introduction of boring tools of large diameter. 
Thus, in the new works in the chalk whence Southampton is 
supplied, tools were employed which bored two wells each 
6 feet in diameter. 


Fresco Painting. 


It may be assumed that fresco painting is fittest for public 
and extensive works. Public works, whether connected with 
religion or patriotism, are the most calculated to advance the 
character of the art, for as they are addressed to the mass of 
mankind, or at least to the mass of a nation, they must be 
dignified. Existing works of the kind may be more or less 
interesting, but there are scarcely any that are trivial or bur- 
lesque. This moral dignity is soon associated in the mind of 
the artist with a corresponding grandeur of appearance, and his 
attention is thus involuntarily directed to the higher principles 
of his art. Although a given series of frescoes must be under 
the control of one artist, it would be quite possible to combine 
this very necessary condition with the employment of a sufficient 
number of competent artists by subdividing the general theme. 
Thus, if we suppose the general subject to be legislation, it 
might combine the symbolic and dramatic styles, and even sub- 
jects of animated action. It might be subdivided, for 
example, into the history and progress of legislation, 
founded on religion and morals, and producing its effects 
in peace and war; exemplified in the one by industry 
and commercial enterprise, in the other by instances 
of the courage which results from a due appreciation of 
national benefits, and the feelings of loyalty and patriotism. 
Any subject of great and universal human or national interest 
might be made equally comprehensive. It has been assumed 
that the practice of fresco would be beneficial to English artists 
technically ; we proceed to consider how it would affect them 
in other respects. The painters employed on an extensive 
series of frescoes would have to devote a considerable portion 
of their lives to the object. Such an undertaking would require 
great perseverance on their part. It is needless to say that 
they ought not to encounter any impatience or want of con- 
fidence on the part ef their employers ; the trial should be a 
fair one. It would hardly be possible for the artists to under- 
take any oil-pictures while so employed, and when debarred 
from the exercise of oil-painting, and confined to a severer and - 
drier occupation, they might find their task irksome. The King 
of Bavaria made an arrangement with Sehnorr, and gave him 
employment in fresco for ten years; but that excellent artist 
was occupied at Munich in public works for a much longer 
pericd. No hopes could be held out to the principal painters 
that they would find time for oil-painting as well, for their 
designs and cartoons would take up all their spare time. After 
a few years, when assistants were well formed, more leisure 
might be gained, and it was under these circumstances that 
Raphael painted in oil when employed by Julius II. in Rome: 
but for the first three years after he began the frescoes in the 
Vatican he confined himself entirely to those labours ; and 
Michel Angelo, as is well known, painted the ceiling of the 
Cappella Sistina alone. The more general practice was, how- 
ever, to employ assistants. Owing to the self-educating system 
of painters in this country, the younger artists are more inde- 
pendent than they are elsewhere, and they might have some 
reluctance to co-operate in works in. which their best efforts 
would only contribute to the fame of the artist under whom 
they worked. In Italy, and in recent times in Germany, this 
subordination was, however, not felt to be irksome, and the 
sat scholars were naturally soon entrusted with independent 
works, 
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NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Ar the recent meeting of the Southampton Free Libraries 
Committee the question of designs for a proposed central 
free library was discussed. The recommendations of the 
sub-committee were eventually adopted. The first, and 
most important, in the eyes of the promoters of the majority 
of competitions was to recommend, under the name of 
premiums, that two small sums of money should be offered 
for the first and second best design, with a rider that the 
successful competitor’s premium should merge into his 
commission if he were employed as the architect, but if not 
the transfer would become the absolute property of the 
committee. Whatever may be thought of that, the recom- 
mendation that an architect, Mr. WILLIAM Henman, of 
Birmingham, in this case, should be appointed assessor, 
deserves praise. As it is to be one of the assessor’s in- 
structions that the maximum cost is not to exceed 4,000/, 
it is a pity the committee did not magnanimously offer 200/. 
for the first premium. As it is, the merging of the suc- 
cessful competitor’s premium will not permit the committee 
to feel they have effected the economy of saving a clear 200/. 


THE Oxford City Council, having taken into considera- 
tion the report of the Estates Committee on the desirability 
of erecting new City Buildings, have decided that it is 
desirable to erect them. The result of this decision will be 
a competition, the committee having recommended that 
architects should be invited by open competition to submit 
plans and estimate of costs for new City Buildings or the 
adaptation of existing buildings to requirements stated, from 
whom six may be selected for a further competition ; and 
that each of such six architects shall be paid a sum of rood. 
towards the cost of preparing more detailed plans in a 
further competition to be confined to such six. 


In another column will be found the report of Major- 
General HuTCHINSON as to the causes of the breakdown of 
the railway bridge that recently occurred as the Brighton 
express was crossing. From the official report it appears 
that the attention of the Brighton Company was called toa 
deficiency of strength in the bridge about fifteen years ago 
just after the breakage of two identical girders in a different 
part of the bridge, a breakage caused by an enginé getting 
off the lines. The inquiry has revealed that a serious flaw 
had been concealed in the interior of the web and in the 
outer part of the lower flange for the last thirty-one years, a 
flaw which was not to be detected by the most careful 
inspection, and which lessened the strength of the girder by 
one-fourth. The warning of the Board of Trade, and the 
subsequent collapse of the Tay Bridge, it would be thought, 
should have roused the directors of the company to action, 
but it did not, and they slept the sleep of—well, of company 
directors. There are still five cast-iron girders under 
bridges on the main line between London and Brighton, 
which, it is hoped, will be replaced by wrought-iron 

. girders, the use of cast-iron girders, except in an arched form, 
having been prohibited since 1883. Major-General Hutcuin- 
SON also condemns the use of sheet-iron and nail-iron in 
connection with the casting of girders as most objectionable, 
the former tending to prevent flaws being visible, and 
perhaps also tending to produce them, and the. latter 
abstracting from the strength of the bottom flange of the 
girder. In a bridge that was considered deficient in 
strength so many years ago, the chances of a breakdown 
were considerably increased by the advances made in the 
construction of engines, those of the present day requiring 
that the bridges should even exceed the margin of safety of 
former days. The revelation, if unfortunate for the director- 
ship as practical men, should, nevertheless, be a welcome 
one to them and the public by enforcing the lesson not to 
trust to chance where the lives and limbs of the travelling 
public are concerned. 


Ir the breakdown of the bridge on the Brighton line 
was not attended with the harrowing incidents accompany- 
ing railway disasters, it has been far otherwise in the sad 
occurrence in Switzerland. The loss of life has been 
enormous, and was attended with a corresponding measure 
ef serious personal injuries. The railway bridge over the 
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Birse river near Basle gave way while the train was crossing 
it. The train was drawn by two locomotives, and was 
exceptionally full of people on their way to take part ina 
musical competition. ‘The bridge was originally constructed 
by the engineer E1rret. The accident is attributed to the 
late rains and a recent slight shock of earthquake,which shook 
the foundations of the bridge. The bridge was built in 1875, 
the ironwork of the structure being supplied by manufac- 
tories at Cronstadt in Wiirtemberg. It had lately been 
inspected, and nothing suspicious had been observed. The 
masonry of the bridge stands intact, as it was the ironwork 
only which gave way beneath the weight of the train. 


THE Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers has 
awarded the following premiums and prizes for original com- 
munications read at ordinary meetings of the society during 
the past session :—Telford Medals and Telford Premiums 
to LI. B. and C. W. ATKINSon, and to R. E. B. Cromp- 
TON ; and Telford Premiums to F, E. Ropertson, E. W. 
STONEY, Professor J. MILNE and J. M‘DonaLp, W. 
Lancpon and W. H.T. Carrincton. For papers printed 
in the ‘ Proceedings,” without being discussed, Telford 
Premiums have been given to B. Donkin, jun, J. J. 
Wessrer and C. P. SHEIBNER; and for papers read at 
supplemental meetings of students, Miller Prizes have been 
adjudged to E. L. Hit, J. H. Barker, W. A. Pi Pars 
B. CuHatTTertTon, J. W. Brown, A. SEALY-ALLIN and 
W. H. WHEELER. 


Asa memorial of the late Mr. Sreppinc it has been 
proposed to decorate the church of Holy Trinity, and 
Mr. W. B. RicHMOND appeals for help to carry out the work 
in the way of subscriptions. “ Mr. SEpDDING,” he writes, “ left 
the chief work of his life unrealised. ‘Though the noble 
church of the Holy Trinity in Sloane Street is structurally 
completed, the decoration of it (which was no small part of 
the artist’s conception) remains for the most part unfulfilled. 
Such a scheme for the full decoration of his building as 
Mr. SEDDING imagined, and in part designed, has rarely 
been promoted in recent times. Sculptors, workers in 
metal and painters were to have aided his efforts in what 
promised, under his selection of them, to be a shrine of the 
highest aims of modermart. The guilding spirit has passed 
away. The brothers of the Art Workers’ Guild, of which 
I have the honour to be ‘master’ for this year, desire to 
inaugurate a metnorial to their late master Mr. SEDDING. 
The brothers are of opinion that there could be no more 
fitting memorial to him than to carry out some portion of 
Mr. Sepp1Nc’s designs for the church of the Holy Trinity 
in all the richness and invention of the artist’s intentions. 
It is proposed by the Guild that the decoration of the roof 
over the sanctuary be carried out. The subject of this 
had been fully discussed, before Mr. Sepp1Nc’s death, 
between him and Mr. BuRNE-JONEs.” 


THE provision of a public hall for Halifax has engaged 
the attention of the townsmen for some time, and the 
Town Council has appointed a committee to deal with the 
subject. At the last Council meeting the Mayor stated 
that more than a year ago perhaps the most influential 
deputation that ever attended before the Council came 
there to ask them to erect a public hall for the town out of 
the rates. A committee was then appointed to consider 
the proposition. But, on account of the very large pressure 
of business they had at that time, the matter was practically 
left over until the old Council had gone out of office. Now 
it had been again brought to their minds by the president 
of the Choral Society and other officers in the letter read 
at the last meeting of the Council. The Council had not, 
however, the information that was necessary to enable 
them to give a reply to that letter. They did not know 
what a public building such as was necessary for the town 
would cost, and they had no knowledge, even if they knew 
the cost, whether a public hall would be likely to pay ‘the 
annual expenses and the interest on the first outlay. This 
information, it was thought, ought to be obtained. He 
then moved, that a committee should be appointed to obtain 
such information as may be necessary to form an estimate 
as to the necessities, cost of building and cost of main- 
tenance of a public hall capable of supplying the wants of 
the town, and to report to the Council. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIETY. 

SECOND SERIES. 

NO. 372._GLENLYON FARM HOUSE, PERTHSHIRE, N.B. 
(THE LATER J. MACLAREN.] 


NO. 373._TUTOR’S HOUSE AND STAIRCASE OF STUDENI’S ROOM, 
NEW COLLEGE. [BASIL CHAMPNEYS, B.A.) 


HOUSE OF MR, C. E. SCHWANN, M.P.: THE LIBRARY. 


FARNESE PALACE, ROME. 


EDINBURGH ASSOCIATION OF SCIENCE 
AND ART. 


T the last meeting of this Association, Councillor Hunter, 
vice-president, in the chair, Mr. John Kennedy read a 
paper on “Some Items in Elementary Science applicable to 
Work in the different Building Trades.” In it he argued that 
masons, plasterers and plumbers should have a knowledge of 
the properties of the materials with which they work, and of 
water and air, the laws of heat and such like matters, in order 
that they might do their work properly. Mr. Thomas Blaikie 
afterwards contributed a paper on “ Moulding : its Application 
to the Arts.” He treated of the growing importance of the 
iron-moulding industry, the modes of production, and how these 
had been improved. He incidentally mentioned that Edin- 
burgh was famed all over the world for its iron piano frames ; 
and, in speaking of bridge-building, said that the North Bridge, 
Edinburgh, had more the appearance of a huge water-tank than 
of abridge. Cast-iron, he also stated, was better than steel or 
wrought-iron for beams in buildings, as it did not twist or 
warp in the case of fire. In criticising specimens of the 
founders’ art, he condemned, for their want of variety, the fluted 
Edinburgh street lamp-pillars, which, he stated, had been in 
- use since the introduction of gas. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


T the last meeting of this Society Judge Snagge exhibited 

a marble head of a Greek athlete found in the excavation 
~ for some buildings in Arundel Street, near the Embankment. 
His Honour, when travelling by the District Railway in April 
last, met a workman with this relic, which had been picked out 
of a well on the site referred to. Having been shown the place 
from which it had been taken, the purchase was concluded 
with the Duke of Norfolk, upon whose estate it was found. 
The head, which is finely carved, is of Grecian marble, 
and is considered by the authorities of the British Museum 
to be of the late Greek period immediately preceding the 
present era. Judge Snagge considers it to bea relic of the 
37 statues, 128 busts and 250 inscribed marbles which were 
collected for Thomas Earl of Arundel about the middle of the 
‘seventeenth century. 


COLLAPSE OF A RAILWAY BRIDGE. 


HE result of an inquiry by Major-General Hutchinson into 

the circumstances connected with the accident which 

occurred on May 1 at Portland Road Bridge, on the north side 

of Norwood Junction Station, on the London, Brighton and 

South Coast Railway, has been published. The following is 
the official report to the Board of Trade :— 

The cast-iron girder which failed on this occasion, causing 
the floor of the bridge to give way, and the wheels of the engine 
and tender, and then of all the succeeding vehicles in the train, 
to leave the rails, had been in its place on the west side of the 
up main line for about thirty-one years, and during the whole 
of this time had had concealed in the interior of the web and 
in the outer part of the lower flange a very serious flaw, 
abstracting at least one-fourth from the strength of the girder. 
This flaw was invisible to even careful inspection after the 
girder had been placed in position; nor was it visible 
when the girder was cast, owing to the practice of using sheet 
iron in the foundry operations at special parts of the castings, 
‘such as gussets. Independent, however, of the*flaw in this 
girder, it did not possess a sufficient theoretical margin of 
safety for the passage of the engines now in use on the line, its 
calculated breaking weight at the centre, supposing the bottom 
flange to be perfect, not exceeding 71 tons, whereas for the 
engine drawing the express train this breaking weight should 
have been at least 83 tons, and more for other engines running 
on the same line. , 


The attention of the Brighton Company was drawn by the 
Board of Trade to this deficiency of strength after the occur- 
rence of the accident on this bridge in December 1876, when 
two identical girders at a different part of the same bridge were 
broken by an engine getting off the rails, and they were then 
recommended to substitute stronger girders in their place, a 
recommendation to which unfortunately no attention was paid, 
or the present serious accident would have been prevented. 
The Brighton Company is therefore, in my opinion, deserving 
of much blame for having omitted to substitute stronger girders 
for the existing ones after attention had been thus specially 
directed to the weakness of the latter. 

It is satisfactory to be able, on the other hand, to express 
the opinion that it was owing to the nature ahd strength of the 
vehicles composing the express train, and to the prompt appli- 
cation of the Westinghouse brake by driver Hargreaves, that 
so comparatively little personal injury or damage to rolling- 
stock was sustained. Signalman Sawyers, on duty in Norwood 
north cabin, also acted with commendable promptitude in at 
once blocking both the up local and down main lines on seeing 
that the up express had fouled them. 

Shortly before the accident an arrangement had been come 
to between the Corporation of Croydon and the Brighton Com- 
pany to widen Portland Road Bridge and increase its span 
from 262 feet to 42 feet; the work will now be immediately 
commenced, and meantime the existing girders have been 
supported in the middle by timber uprights under the bottom 
flanges. 

The chief engineer of the company informs me that there 
are only five cast-iron girder under-bridges now existing on the 
main line between London and Brighton, and I trust that in 
view of this very serious accident no unnecessary time will be 
lost in replacing cast-iron girders (the use of which, except in 
an arched form, has been prohibited for under-bridges on new 
lines since August 1883) by wrought-iron girders both upon the 
main line as well as upon other parts of the system, and this 
more especially where the existing girders have not the margin 
of safety consistent with the use of the heavy engines now em- 
ployed upon the line. The use of sheet iron and nail iron in 
connection with the casting of girders appears to be most 
objectionable, the former tending to prevent flaws being visible, 
and, perhaps, also tending to produce them, and the latter 
abstracting from the strength of the bottom flange of the 
girder. 


A PRIMITIVE BUILDING. 


N examination has been made of the large broch the 
foundations of which were lately discovered on the Tor- 
woodlee estate, two miles from Galashiels. Since the rubbish 
which filled the interior has all been removed, the old wall can 
be seen all round at a glance. Accurate measurements have, 
the Glasgow Herald says, been taken. The wall has been 
nearly surrounded by a ditch, averaging 12 feet in width at the 
lips, and part of it has been quarried out of the rock, hard Silurian 
grit. The highest portion of the wall remaining is 3 feet in 
height, but at least three-fourths of it varies from that to 
18 inches in thickness; the variation at different portions 
of the wall is from 18 feet to 17 feet, and the average is 
173 feet. Both sides of the entrance are well shown, 
it being 3 feet g inches in width at the exterior end, 
the same at the interior end, and widening in the middle 
distance at the cheeks for the door to 43 feet. The 
watchman’s chamber, into which the sole entrance is from 
one side of the entrance passage, shows a floor space, 
which is all black with wood charcoal, 7 feet by 5 feet, 
and the original building remains on three sides, though 
the back wall is away. The only other chamber of 
which any trace could be found was that in which 
the stair to the upper chambers of the building began. It is 
entered from the interior by a passage 4 feet in width, and the 
chamber itself is also of this width and 14 feet in length. At 
one end remain three steps of the stair, which are 3 feet 7 inches 
in length—rough, unshaped stones—each step being one stone, 
and built over at the ends. The open space enclosed by the 
great circular wall is exactly 38 feet in diameter from north to 
south, and from east to west, which is 2 feet less than was at 
first stated. The entrance is on a line true east. From these 
measurements anyone interested in the old work can easily 
make an exact plan on paper. The principal works of human 
hands found in clearing out the interior are fragments of 
pottery and glass. Of pottery-ware seven kinds have been got. 
1. A coarse, hard, yellowish red ware, in which much sand has 
been mixed with the clay—thirty-six pieces, of two vessels, pro- 
bably two feet in diameter. 2. Hard red ware, five pieces of a 
small vessel that has been ornamented with fluting running 
horizontally round the exterior—five pieces. 3, Hard as stone, 
light grey in texture, with very much sand among the clay, and 
black outside and inside. Of these, fragments of two vessels 
show shape of bottom, lip, and part of neck. 4 Hard, sandy 
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ware like stone, five pieces of one vessel, three being fragments 
of the bottom with sides joined, bright red inside, and outside 
black. 5. Soft pale buff, fine clay without any sand, fragments 
of dish of large diameter, with a fragment of beautifully- 
moulded lip. 6. Samian ware, eleven pieces, three differing 
lips and three differing bottoms. 7. Pale buff, fragments of 
large vessel, harder and rougher than No. 6; parts of interior 
stained black, as if from some dark liquid having been imbibed 
by the ware. 8. Five pieces of strong Roman mortuary, show- 
ing part of broken and ornamented lip. This is made from 
fine clay, and the inside is studded with fragments of pounded 
quartz. 9. Piece of lenticular pottery like an old-fashioned 
watch, one side marked the whole way across with a 
Roman X. Of glass, five distinct kinds have been got :— 
1. The commonest are fragments of two vessels, the lip of 
one having been at least three and a half inches in diameter. 
The colour is greenish blue. 2. Glass of the same tint, 
but full of vesicles from gas-bubbles in the process of manu- 
facture. 3. One handle and part of bottom of a massive vase 
or dish of some kind, ornamented with highly-raised curving 
lines, and the tint is bluish. Some of the ornamented lines rise 
1 an inch in height. These are from two different vessels, 
and a perfect piece of the lip of them has been got. 
4. An inch of a Celtic bracelet of greenish glass orna- 
mented with yellow lines. 5. Fine pure glass of rich dark 
amber tint ; 3 inches of lip of vessel that has been 6 inches 
in diameter when whole. ‘The lip moulding is 3 inch in depth 
and 3 inchin thickness, and is hollow. Fragments of the same 
glass are from a smaller vessel, with lighter lip, but in the same 
style. Tools—r. Cylindrical stone with egg-shaped ends, 1 inch 
diameter at thickest end, tapering to } inch at the smaller end, 
probably a small whetstone. 2. Four and half inches of very 
light polished stone, 2 inches broad and 4 inch thick at strongest 
portion, and tapering towards one end, of which some inches 
are wanting, probably a stone for polishing metal. 3. Stone, 
6 inches long, oval at point, 3} inches wide at -broadest part, 
and ? inch thick, tapering in all directions ; medial line ; doubt- 
less part of a stone club. Bronze—1z. Circular-disked orna- 
ment, I inch diameter, lined inside with crimson enamel. 2. 
Somewhat like frame of modern buckle, 23 inches by 132 inches, 
very neatly made. Coin, undecipherable; size British farthing, 
neither silver nor gold, may be bronze or copper. The rubbish 
was all passed through a riddle, and the floor was picked up a 
few inches deep and the material also riddled. All the above- 
mentioned articles were lifted either from the old floor or were 
embedded in it, chiefly the latter, and the whole floor was 
covered with wood charcoal from 2 inches to 3 inches in depth. 
The relics are to be submitted to Dr. Joseph Anderson to 
decide whether they carry any archzeological interest. 


ANCIENT SHREWSBURY, 


N interesting discovery has been made on the premises of 
Messrs. Mountford & Co., carriage builders, Dogpole, 
Shrewsbury. The back part of the premises run down to the 
Severn-side, and on the top of the river bank, at a considerable 
elevation above the stream, stands a portion of the old wall 
which at one time surrounded the town. On the face of this 
aman was at work, when one of the stones fell inward, and 
disappeared. An examination of the spot led to the discovery 
of an underground passage at right angles to the wall, and with 
an arched roof about 4 feet 6 inches from the floor. The pas- 
sage has been explored a distance of 40 yards, and the direction 
it takes is from the outskirts towards the centre of the town, 
with a short passage bending to the left. Whether the subway 
is of military or ecclesiastical origin is as yet unsettled, but it is 
evidently of great antiquity. 


GLASS-PAINTING,—II* 
By H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 


(Concluded from page 364.) 


Gta glass-painter’s appliances are as simple and few as 

those of an Oriental weaver ; he has no diamond to cut 
with, no pencils, no paper or tracing-cloth for his cartoons and 
working drawings. A heavy wooden working-bench does, 
among other duties, that of drawing-paper. On it he sketches 
his desigus with a piece of charred stick, and when they are to 
be used many times he goes over the line with the red-hot iron 
he uses to crack his glass with, and makes them ineffaceable. 
His bench is dotted over with holes left by the nails that hold 
glass and lead in their places as they are being soldered 
together. When he wants an unincumbered surface to draw 


* “ From a paper read in the Applied Art Section of the Society of 
tts, : 


upon he borrows a carpenter’s plane and makes one. Hefis 
working now on a tall lancet window, the ground of which is 
designed to be filled with a mosaic of interlaced forms, whilst 
the broad border and a series of superimposed circles are to be 
of rich colour in foliated pattern. The pieces of glass for the 
ground are already cut and painted, and lie piled in a rough 
box. In another are those for the border and several of the 
circles. The central round, which is to be of more emphasis 
than the others, remains to be done, and our workman is 
considering it. Why not, it flashes into his mind, a 
figure—a saint? The figure-drawing of that time is simple, 
and he has learned its practice; why should not a saint 
be represented in glass as on a wall? Hurriedly he effaces 
from the board the half-sketched pattern within the branded 
circle, and recommending his new venture to God and St. 
Luke, he begins to design his figure, planning it out by out- 
lining the shapes of the pieces of glass of which it will be com- 
posed. The head shall be painted on a piece of tawny pink 
glass, and as the background is to be of ruby red, the drapery 
shall be of blue, cut in a good many pieces, for the sheets of 
giass at our artist’s disposal are but little ones. Then the hand 
that holds the emblem, and the other on the bosom of the 
drapery, they again must be tawny and so must the feet be. 
The lining of the drapery, where it shows itself, may bea golden 
yellow. With tremulous and eager care he sketches the lines 
of face, finger and foot, of fold and twist of drapery, and then 
roughly outlined within the scorched circle on his dinted bench 
lies before him the first figure cartoon for glass. He sees no 
reason why the saint should not be as successful as the fore- 
going foliated patterns; but this that he has begun upon is a 
new thing, and he is in anxious haste to test its success through 
the slow processes of the material. Bit by bit he shapes his 
glass, each piece being laid in its place on the scored bench, 
roughly cracked with a hot iron in the direction of the desired 
form and finished by Jaboriously biting the edges away with 
pincers. This completed, with a dark pigment he traces on the 
glass, piece by piece, the lines and shadows of drapery and 
face, and then the glass is passed through a kiln, and the paint- 
ing fused with it, pieces that require*retouching and strengthen- 
ing having to undergo a second firing. Finally, he cuts the bits 
of ruby glass that, unpainted, are to form a background to his ~ 
saint, lays all the pieces, painted and plain, in their places 
within the circle, and the little picture is ready to be put to- 
gether, to be glazed, to use the technical word. Not until this 
process is over can he see the effect of his design, and, as we 
must wait for him, we may as well watch him at work, for it is 
an ingenious process, interesting to observe. He first selects 
and cuts to its approximate length the wide lead that is to 
surround the circle, and by hammering a series of nails just 
outside its circumference, as drawn on the bench, prevents it 
from exceeding its limits. Into the groove in this bounding 
lead are fitted the outermost pieces of the background : between 
each two is placed another slip of lead, rather narrower, to hold 
them together. As each piece of glass is put into its place, a 
smart tap or two with the handle of the glazing-knife drives it 
weli home into the grooves of the lead on each side of it, and a 
nail driven into the bench in front of it holds it in place until 
more lead and glass are added. So the work grows, each morse? 
of the glass is surrounded with strips of lead into whose grooves 
it is securely fitted ; when the picture is as yet unfinished, 
there is a frontier of restraining nails, which are taken out to be 
replaced further on, until the completed work gradually fills the 
circle. That done, the external lead is brought tightly round, 
its ends are trimmed and exactly adjusted and the whole secured 
by nails. Then every one of the numerous points of junction 


| of lead with lead in the whole work is greased, to make the 


fixing solder adhere, and the solder is melted on to it with a 
red-hot iron, linking the whole together. The nails that confine 
it are hurriedly drawn from the board, the work is turned over 
and the soldering process repeated on the other side, then— 
moment of moments—our patient workman holds up the circle 
to the window of his little hovel, and feasts a critical yet 
approving eye on the first figure ever painted on glass. The 
window is fixed in its place, the interested monks gather and 
applaud, brother workers in other arts cluster and discuss, the 
great of the earth arrive, and the new attempt is explained to 
the seignor by dignified ecclesiastics, all finally smiling on the 
new discovery. So we bid our adventurous workman good-bye, 
having lingered so long with him, because the processes he 
employed have been, with slight modifications, in use from that 
time to this. Later, the possibility was realised of applying 
other enamel colours to glass, besides the brownish black line 
and shadow pigment. Owing to their brilliancy being inferior 
to that of colour made in the glass, only two of these have 
played an important part in the history of the material—a yellow 
stain, made from silver, and a reddish enamel, applied to white 
glass, to represent the flesh colour, no tint in the glass itself 
being quite satisfactory for this purpose, and the artist not 
being always content to make his heads and hands of white. 
There is one really perplexing element in stained glass that F 
will try and elucidate : that is, the use of what are called acci- 
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dental leads. An artist friend said to me the other day, “I 
understand the lead lines going all round the outlines perfectly, 
but Iam puzzled as to why they sometimes go across the 
design, when there seems no need for them.” Suppose, 
to take an extreme instance, we had to cut out the shape of 
an hour-glass. It might perhaps be done with great care; but 
the danger of its cracking at the waist in cutting would be 
enormous ; and if that were got over, it would have new perils 
to go through as it cooled after being fired. Even when 
finished and fixed in its place it would still be in danger. 
There is a certain elasticity in the leaden framework of a 
window, none worth speaking of in the glass itself. If the wind 
blew hard against the window that contained our hour-glass, 
the lead about it would yield a little, and it, being unyielding 
and brittle, would snap at its weakest point. Foreseeing this, 
the artist arranges his leads so that, instead of such weak 
places in his window there shall be flexible joints. 

This, then, is what we have to grapple with in trying to 
understand stained glass. All the important colour is in the 
material itself ; this is cut ont and fitted together much like a 
dissected map, where the countries are of different tints. The 
modifications in the direction of shading are made with a grey 
or brownish tint, those of colour are merely the adding of a 
tone to represent flesh, and of a stain that shows yellow on 
white glass and produces a green when applied to blue. If we 
find anything unintelligible to us in modern stained-glass that 
does not obviously spring from these necessities, we are 
justified in objecting to it. 

I am convinced that the comparative indifference of the 
public to-day to glasswork indirectly results from the improper 
division of labour in its execution. The ordinary practice is 
that, having been designed by an artist who makes a small 
sketch in colour and full-sized cartoons, the most important 
work of all—that is, the choosing and painting the glass—is 
put into the hands of men who, though sometimes skilful work- 
men, are seldom artists. The scale of remuneration almost 
forbids that they should be, and in nine cases out of ten the 
glass-painter is an unambitious drudge or a smart youth who 
only means to paint glass until he can persuade someone to 
give him cartoons to draw. This system puts the artist at the 
wrong end of the work—that is, if there could be a right one— 
when he really should be with it all through. 

To be quite satisfactory, stained glass should have its 
colours selected and its painting executed by its designer ; in 
this way it will have a unity of effect and a harmony of 
execution with invention not otherwise attainable. Of this 
{ am convinced by the opinions of many well qualified to 
pronounce on the subject, some indeed thinking as I do, in 
spite of their practice being opposite, by considerable personal 
experience and perhaps chiefly by a study of the ins and outs 
of work done the other way. I have known artists designing 
for glass who not only did not care to see their work when 
executed, but who positively objected, knowing by experience 
that it would be a caricature of their intentions. Truly, with 
this method of dividing labour, the most satisfactory work is 
that where the design is least artistic. Given a dry and un- 
feeling cartoon, the trade glass-painter executes it with very 
fair accuracy. The strongest evidence producible against the 
usual system is to be gathered from the more artistic of its 
attempts—from works where the designing is good, and the 
glass-painting has a measure of artistic skill, and between the 
two is produced a transparent picture, well designed and 
schemed in colour. In the qualities, however, that are essential 
to the material—the jewel-like brilliancy, the crispness and 
translucency and all those sparkling beauties that we admire 
in early and in all good glass—it is completely deficient. The 
fact being that a design for glass ought never to crystallise and 
become unchangeable until it reaches its material. The fit use 
of that material is all important, and the design should be kept 
as it were in solution until the requirements of the glass are 
satisfied. This of course is not possible where the artist who 
designs personally conducts his design no further than on to 
paper. He must leave it there, a thing fixed,’to be copied on 
glass without reference to the requirements of glass. Were the 
copier an artist it is not easy for one such to modify the design 
of another ; it is against the nature of things that a subordinate 
should ever be allowed to adapt the completed work of his 
superior. ; 

An obvious instance of this is to be found in the continual 
misuse of white glass. The artist designs his white drapery as 
for any other material, with very little absolute light and a half- 
tone covering at least seven-eighths of it; the glass-painter 
cannot do other than follow this pattern, seven-eighths of the 
material are obscured with shading, and the bulk of that 
drapery is without any of the beauties peculiar to glass. 
Sparkle and silveriness are the qualities appropriate to white 
glass ; without them it is absolutely uninteresting. It is not 
shade on the glass or even dark shade that is objectionable ; 
without some decided darks the white would not attain its 
brilliancy ; it is the monotonous universal toning down of white 
glass to get it into harmony with other colour not designed in 


the right key for it. You must not “ perdooce tone” in glass by 
the use of paint ; you must get it im your material or else go 
without it. If you design as well as paint you will learn so to 
design it as to avoid the latter humiliation. 

It is not that the men who do these things do not know, 
have not studied; it is that the art of inventing in glass must 
be built on the foundation of handling and painting it and can 
no further be otherwise learned than can swimming on dry 
land. 

Colour, then, is the first vital consideration in glass. Is 
there any other comparable to it? To answer this we must go 
back for a moment to that primitive studio and note the new 
element that was being introduced—the likeness of a man. 
For this new element brings rights of its own with it. The 
human figure may not be slighted in any material, but, as far 
as the material allows, must be as well represented as the art of » 
the time can doit. If not it is better away ; it is not essential 
to stained-glass, for perfect glass may exist without it. It is an 
invited guest, and courtesy must make its feelings deferred to. 
It is an important guest, who when he comes must show 
courtesy as full as he receives, lest he be not reinvited. Is 
there, then, a point where either host or guest must concede— 
where, to speak without metaphor, the figure painted on glass, 
to gain its perfect expression, must destroy some of the qualities 
of the material? It is very usual to insist that this is so, and 
it is easy to point out instances in every school of glass-painting 
since the fourteenth century where brilliancy of material has 
been sacrificed to pictorial considerations. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’s figures in New College Chapel, Oxford, are a typical 
instance; in them we have beautiful figurework, and none of 
the beauties of the glass itself at all. But there is a reason for 
all these lapses that is clear enough : it is that the artist, or the 
school of artists, has been summoned to paint glass too late. 
A man who has formed his habits in a material that admits of 
his making his shadows as interesting as his lights will over- 
shade your glass for you to the end of his days. 

To do good glass an artist should not only design and paint 
it, he should steep his imagination in it and get to know it, with 
its possibilities so thoroughly that when he conceives a design 
he conceives it in certain pieces of glass that he can put his 
fingers on, These will be in his mind through all the processes 
of his work. He will not arrange a piece of drapery whilst 
making his studies without thinking of the precise amount of 
shadow necessary to bring out all the excellencies of the 
material he will execute it on, and of the quality of shading, 
whether rich and trenchant or crisp and filmy. He will select 
the raw material for his work with anxious care, choosing from 
each sheet of glass he uses just such parts as are most beautiful 
and most fit. The drawings, being his own work, and of the 
nature of studies rather than rigidly finished designs, he can, 
as he paints his glass, adapt them to the necessities of the 
material. The whole process being at his finger’s end, he can 
in some places leave the work on the glass to the inspiration 
of the material itself. 

Stained glass, as an art that by such means is trying to 
attain a fresher mode of thinking and a nearer relation to nature 
and the feelings of its own time, looks rather for sympathy to 
the public than to workers in other arts. Neither the archi- 
tectural side of art nor the realistic look with enthusiasm at 
possible departures in this way. Asa rule, the architect has 
been fairly satisfied with the kind of trade glass that can be 
turned out to order, in the style of any century required. To 
him its shortcomings are atoned for by its respectfully sub- 
ordinate position ; accustomed to this, he naturally is not par- 
ticularly anxious for work of less tractability, which may have 
a will of its own to be considered and even consulted. 

The realistic artist has no interest in stained glass except as 
a background, when he usually paints it incorrectly. Satisfied 
that the school of to-day has attained the one complete method 
of representing Nature, he troubles his head not at all about the 
representation of her in any way to him less complete. And 
yet the very term realistic is a folly, if one compares the ocean 
of complicated fact, and the teaspoon in which it has to be 
contained, to produce realism. The most accurate historian 
tells not a tithe of the whole truth : the most inveterate romancer 
is not without a leaven of veracity. 

Realist and decorator, though their attitudes differ, alike 
buy their stock-in-trade at the shop of that great universal 
provider, Nature. The painter, in whose works design plays a 
subordinate part, presents himself at Nature’s counter, puts his 
money down and says, “I want you to give me the best value 
in goods for that; Iam not particular as to what they are.” 
Nature treats such a customer liberally, and because he is so 
accommodating as to take what is given him, he gets very good 
measure, and the transaction is a rapid and simple one, satis- 
factory to both parties, 

But when the designer presents himself Nature knits her 
brows at the sight of him—she has had so much trouble already 
with him ; for he does not come to buy anything she wants to 
sell, but is provided with a list of troublesome requirements 
and will have those and those only--a head with such an ex- 
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pression on it, such a cast of drapery of such a tint and no 
other, or such an effect of rock or storm-cloud or tempest- 
tossed sea, Nature rummages her shelves, and article after 
article is rejected, while the exasperating customer declares 
that he has seen just the thing he wants in that very shop 
before. There has never been sucha piece of goods in the trade 
Nature at last declares ; it could not be turned out at any price; 
the gentleman must have dreamt it. The gentleman admits 
that he may have dreamt it, but is none the less anxious that it 
should be procured for him. In fine, when bargaining 1s over, 
the parties separate grumbling, and the designer goes home 
with his purchases thinking he bas spent a lot of money on 
them, and that, after all, his brain-children will have to accom- 
modate themselves to circumstances, and put up with some 
rather tight fits in respect of the raiment he has been buying to 
clothe them with. ‘ 

Selection of the fittest subjects for decorative art is never a 
very easy matter; in stained glass it particularly requires careful 
consideration. ‘There are two ways of making the choice: one 
that the subject should be settled upon by the artist, the patron 
naturally retaining a right of veto; the other that it should be 
fixed by the patron, the artist being privileged to object to a 
subject not suitable to the work in hand. From some points 
of view the first way has advantages, but hardly to be set 
against the great additional interest to the possessor of the 
work if he is attached to it by associations connected with the 
subject, or even with such details as floral ornamentation or 
choice of predominating colour. It is a frequent misfortune 
that the all-pervading middleman imposes a subject that is 
neither of special interest to the future possessor nor artistic- 
ally fit. 

In choosing subjects for a church window it is well to re- 
member that, whilst many of the most sacred have been so 
often treated in art that their representation can be little more 
than a modification of what has gone before, there yet remains 
in the Bible a mine of almost unused themes for this art. 

The stirring history of Gideon is full of subject-matter, from 
his first call by the angel as he threshed wheat by the wine- 
press to hide it from the Midianites, to his crowning victory 
over the high-souled and courtly-spoken princes, Zebah and 
Zalmunna, who had ornaments like the moon upon their camels’ 
necks. The other pair of princes in the same story, Oreb and 
Zeeb—the raven and the wolf—are picturesque figures ; but the 
incident that presents itself to me most vividly is Gideon’s 
interview with the inhospitable men of Penuel. They refused 
with a bitter jest to give bread to his wearied three hundred, 
and Gideon answered them, ‘‘ When I come again in peace, I 
will break down this tower.” One sees the fortress and the 
gesture against it of the man faint with pursuing, but God- 
befriended and certain of final victory. Fascinating, too, from 
this point of view, is that chivalrous foray of Jonathan and his 
squire, when they clambered up the toothed crags and fought 
the Philistine garrison during the earthquake, surveyed from 
the distance by the watchmen of King Saul in Gibeah. And a 
grand subject, of which I have seen no representation, is to be 
found in a verse of the second Book of Kings :—“ And Elisha 
prayed and said, ‘ Lord, I pray Thee open his eyes that he may 
see. And the Lord opened the eyes of the young man, and he 
saw ; and behold the mountain was full of horses and chariots 
of fire round about Elisha” (2 Kings vii. 17). Indeed, for 
the representation of visionary subjects, of which we find so 
many splendid examples in the prophets and the Apocalypse, 
stained-glass, with its strength and mystery of colour, is 
particularly fitted. 

In subjects for domestic glass, though the individual spaces 
to fill are usually smaller, the range is quite infinite, for lighter 
and even humorous themes may be appropriate here. What a 
pretty window, for example, one might make with playing cards 
as a theme. The borders might be decorated with hearts, 
diamonds and the like, with royal and knavish personages in 
the central groups. Where a consecutive series is required, 
the well-known fairy stories and the “Arabian Nights” are 
almost inexhaustible to draw upon. Some of the “ Idylls of 
the King” are full of subjects, “ Gareth and Lynette” being 
particularly rich in the symbolism and colour suggestion so 
treatable in our inaterial. Indeed, besides his other gifts, the 
Laureate has a splendid feeling for essentially decorative art, a 
description in one of the “Idylls” being the best design by a 
poet that I have met with. It was treated in four bands of 
sculpture ; and the subjects seem to suggest the style of the 
Pisani— 

And four great zones of sculpture, set betwixt 

With many a mystic symbol, gird tbe hall : 
And in the lowest beasts are slaying men ; 
And in the second men are slaying beasts ; 
And on the third are warriors, perfect men ; 


> 


And on the fourth are men with growing wings. 


The symbolism is perfect, and the succession of subjects 
very decorative, the wings of the uppermost figures forming a 
natural decoration to the top of the work, 


With regard to the process of painting on glass, there is one 
general principle to be kept in mind, with which, as far as I 
have been able to study their work in detail and close at hand, 
I believe the best of the old glass-painters to have been fully 
possessed ; and that is that, when painting on glass, we are 
drawing in light upon dark; and that the shapes of the lights, 
not those of the shadows, are to be considered. This is merely 
the carrying into detail of a dictum of Mr. Ruskin, who says, 
in “The Seven Lamps of Architecture” that Gothic windows 
were right in principle just so long as the forms of the openings, 
that is, the lights, were considered instead of the intervening 
spaces or mullions. The windows are, one may say, shapes of 
light painted on a dark ground; and it is quite in harmony 
with this principle that the coloured filling of the windows 
should be regarded from the same point of view. If we look 
at a rich-coloured, stained-glass window we shall realise that 
the bars that support it, the leads that connect its numerous 
pieces and the darkest shadows are of the same tone as the 
walls that surround it. All portions left, of the dark back- 
ground, on which the window is drawn in coloured light. Old 
glass-painters continually affirmed this principle by the con- 
stant use they made of the process of picking out lights. 
They were very fond of covering a piece of glass with a film of 
paint, sometimes completely opaque, and then, with a point, 
drawing on that ground in light, and very beautiful results they 
produced by this means. Indeed the line picked out in light 
is the typical process of glass-painting. This principle is very 
frequently lost sight of at the present day ; and a good deal of 
the hard wiriness that characterises modern drawing on glass is 
the result of its neglect. 

In a piece of old German glass representing an enthroned 
pope, which, being in my own possession, I have had time to 
study minutely, I have found many interesting examples of how 
thoroughly the painter kept in his head that he was drawing 
with light on a background of darkness. The ground of the 
picture behind the figure is on blue glass. The blue is a rather 
cold colour, and, if much of it were shown, would be slightly 
unpleasant. So the glass painter has covered it all over with 
quite opaque paint, and then out of this he has picked with a 
point a very freely drawn pattern. Against this background, 
which has so much strong black in it, is relieved the nimbus 
that surrounds the pope’s head. This, which is on white glass, 
stained a soft yellow, is very delicately ornamented with pattern 
and inscription, There is not an atom of black upon it ; it has 
been covered all over with a delicate film, out of which the 
inscription requesting the saint to pray for us, and the pattern- 
work, has been daintily picked with a point, the glass-painter 
being well aware that in order to give full relief to a line of 
light it is not necessary to darken the surrounding glass more 
than a single tone. His avoidance of hard and wiry lines of 
black is equally evident. Where black outlines are required, 
instead of fixing them by firing before putting on his shadows, 
the latter are laid straight over the lines, which are in conse- 
quence partly melted into them. And, in picking out the lights, 
he has frequently broken the dark outline, and on the light side 
of things sometimes done away with it altogether. Where he 
takes out a light on the shadowed side of his figure, that also is 
picked out right down to the clear glass, and is completely 
transparent, its subordination to stronger lights being kept 
simply by lightness of touch and delicacy of execution, The 
whole piece of work, in consequence, sparkles with lights, and, 
though there is no lack in it of rich blacks, it fully retains the 
transparency appropriate to glass-painting. 

In concluding this incomplete and discursive sketch of a very 
interesting craft, not fully valued, it may be, at the present day, 
I may note one point of interest to those likely to be practically 
concerned with it. Whilst many of the arts have reached their 
culmination long ago, and little remains to be done in them save 
not to be unworthy of the great work that has gone before, the 
same cannot be said of the younger art of glass-painting. We 
can hope for that, at least, a future that shall outdo its past. 


LUDLOW CHURCH RESTORATION. 


AN examination of the roof of the lady chapel of St. Law- 

rence’s Church shows that a much larger outlay will be 
necessary for its restoration than was anticipated. Sir A. W. 
Blomfield’s report on the state of the roof is as follows :—The 
scaffolding under this roof having been completed, and a closer 
examination having been made than was possible from a ladder 
or from above, it is found that the state of the timber and 
boarding is very much worse than could have been anticipated, 
and from what can be seen from the floor from a ladder or by 
uncovering small parts of the roof from above. The wall-plates 
are almost entirely rotted away, the main and intermediate 
rafters and purlins sound in appearance from below are simply 
hollow cases, the interior completely rotten. The carved 
bosses (two of which have already fallen) are rotten, and in 
danger of falling at any moment ; whilst at least three-quarters. 
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of the roof boarding is decayed through soaking of wet through 
the worn-out lead. Timbers have been added to the roof from 
time to time from above to strengthen it,-but they now have 
the opposite effect by adding weight to the already over- 
burdened original work. No patching or partial repairs are 
any longer possible, and nothing can be considered safe or 
satisfactory but a thorough renewal of all decayed and defective 
parts, which practically amounts in this case to a new roof. 
The lead, as I have reported on a former occasion, is in an 
extremely bad state, to which the extensive decay of the roof 
timbers is in a large measure attributable. 


WIGTOFT CHURCH. 


Ap aAt might have been a most serious disaster took place 

at the parish church of Wigtoft, South Lincolnshire, 
which is undergoing restoration. The workmen had been pre- 
paring to underpin a pillar of the south arcade of the church, 
and left their work for dinner. While they were away a great 
crash was heard, the church was enshrouded in a cloud of dust, 
and when that cleared away a gap was seen in the south aisle. 
It was found that the base of the pillar referred to had slipped, 
and in falling had brought down the arches on either side of 
it and the four windows above, which, falling on the roof of 
the south aisle, smashed and brought to the ground a large 
portion of it. The roof of the church, which bears the date of 
1688, is but little damaged. 


University College Architectural Class. 


SIR,—I shall be glad if you will kindly let it be known that 
any old students in the class of architecture who, owing to their 
present address not being known at the College, may not have 
received an invitation to the conversazione to be held here on 
the 3oth inst., will receive a card if they will send their names 
and addresses to the secretary at the College.—Your obedient 
servant, 

University College, London : 

June 17, 1891. 


T. ROGER SMITH. 


Extinction of the Architectural Association. 


SIR,—I read with much interest the paper delivered by the 
President of the Architectural Association at the last meeting 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, and without ex- 
pressing an opinion as to the desirability of carrying into effect 
the scheme of education, it appears to me to entirely supersede 
the Architectural Association. On referring to the dictionary I 
find “association” means “ a society of persons joined together 
to promote ‘some object.” This is what the Association has 
been by its meetings, classes, visits, excursions, soirées, &c, 
at all of which members met together for social intercourse and 
mutual instruction, aided by senior members. The manage- 
ment of the society was in their own hands, their President was 
one of themselves, well known and respected for his work as an 
active member, but this has been somewhat altered in recent 
years. Not the least of the advantages was the acquaintances 
and friendships formed in early days, which have tended so 
materially to promote a good feeling in the profession, advan- 
tageous alike to architects and their clients, and this good feel- 
ing has been further increased by the old members continuing 
their membership and identifying themselves with their younger 
brethren. 

Now all is to be changed. The members will be students 
passing through a four years’ course of study, and having so 
done will cease to attend. With the exception of ordinary 
meetings and soirées, there appears to be nothing to induce a 
continuance of membership, and I venture to think that these 
attractions will prove so slight that in a short time they will be 
dropped, and with them the ostensible work of the Association. 
{ tail, therefore, to see how these persons would be joined 
together to promote an object other than their own welfare. 

If the scheme had been established as a supplement to the 
ordinary work of the Association, or arrangements made with 
one or more of the present teaching institutions, I for one 
should have gladly supported it ; and in proof of this, it was at 
my suggestion that the courses of lectures and the classes were 
established as helps towards the preparation for the Royal 
Institute of British Architects’ examination. 

Mr. Baggallay’s remark that the opposition to the scheme 
was almost entirely based upon the proposal to raise the annual 
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subscription, and that when it was abandoned in favour of an 
increase in the case of future members only, this support was 
withdrawn, and the opposition to the scheme died out, was, to 
say the least, ungenerous. I claim for myself, and for many other 
of my old friends and co-workers in the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, as much interest in its present work as Mr. 
Baggallay and the promoters of the scheme, and although 
we may not agree with him and his friends, he should 
remember that after building it up step by step for the 
past forty years, and having seen the wondrous influence it has 
had directly and indirectly on architecture, not oaly in England 
but throughout the world, we hesitate to throw over a good 
institution for an untried scheme, which, whatever its advan- 
tages may be, does away with that friendly emulation and real 
hard work (always given voluntarily) which has characterised 
its former career, but I have reason to know has been greatly 
weakened since this education scheme has been under con- 
sideration. 

I certainly shall expect great things from the new scheme, 
which is an ambitious one, as it requires 2,coo/. to be volun- 
tarily subscribed to start it, in addition to annual subscriptions, 
whereas the past work of the Association has been carried on 
entirely by the very small subscriptions of the members, un- 
aided by outsiders, which has tended greatly to give it that 
independence that has been its strength. 

I have only to add in conclusion that I.am convinced the 
same results could have been obtained without interfering with 
the work or popularity of the Architectural Association, and at 
a tenth of the proposed outlay.—Yours obediently, 

J. DouGcLass MATHEWS, 

11 Dowgate Hill, E.C.: June 16, 1891. 


Blackburn and East Lancashire Infirmary Narses’ 
Home Competition. 


S1rR,—The board of management of the Blackburn and 
East Lancashire Infirmary have advertised inviting architects 
practising in the district served by the charity to send in com- 
petitive designs for a proposed new nurses’ home to cost about 
3,5007, The conditions, which we are assured have been drawn 
up by the gentleman who is to act as professional assessor; 
contain the following clause :—“ A professional assessor will be 
appointed, and upon his recommendation 30/, premium will be 
paid to the author of the best design, which will become the 
property of the committee, but he will not necessarily be 
entrusted to carry out the work. Should the successful com- 
petitor be afterwards appointed architect, the premium will 
then merge into and be a part of the commission.” This pro- 
fessional assessor is a F.RI.B.A. We cannot imagine that 
any self-respecting architect will be willing to compete under 
such a clause as the above, and run the risk for the sum offered, 
which is little more than one-third of the proper remuneration 
for the work required, of having to relegate the carrying-out of 
his design to some other person. We think that if architects of 
the standing of the F.R.I.B.A. in question are ready to approve 
of such a clause as the above in competition conditions, there 
is but slight chance of the improvement so much to be desired 
in architectural competition. It might be mentioned that the 
Infirmary Board have a consulting architect, and that this 
gentleman will most likely be a competitor.—Your obedient 
servants, STONES & GRADWELL. 

10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


Pyrogenous Architecture. 


S1rR,—Permit me now very briefly to describe an existing: 
modern city, the architecture of which illustrates the chromatic: 
part of my proposal. The practical part, viz. the use of 
materials absolutely permanent in the London atmosphere and 
of special beauty, is a thing apart, and, to some minds, a much 
more important one. Happily, as I have already explained, the 
two will work together in the most natural manner. But to this 
city. 

Some years ago the noble author of ‘“ Endymion” wrote of 
it:—“ A poet was then sitting on the throne... and was 
realising his dreams in the creation of an ideal capital.” Well ! 
The builders and artists having now finished their work, and 
the prince having gone to his rest, we may freely examine the 
result. The individuality of the city is impressed upon you. 
the moment you enter it. It has been laid out ona scale of 
imperial splendour. The architecture is in the purest taste. 
The streets are wide and straight. There are noble galleries. 
sacred to sculpture and painting. Statues and monuments. 
abound. But more remarkable still is the colour. It is every- 
where. The walls are of the most harmonious hues. Here 
pale green, there a delicate lemon, now terra-cotta, then orange. 
Mixed with these are cool greys, and these hues and tones are 
made clear and distinct by the free use of a beautiful ivory 
white. In short, the works of the Greek encaustic painters. 
Nicias Pancenus and Aphrodisias have been made to live again. 
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Everywhere there is an air of gaiety, and by the aid of colour a | 


beautiful and picturesque effect has been created. The national 
colour is light blue. There are blue railway porters, blue 
soldiers, and ladies with blue cloaks. ay 

Unfortunately, nature has not been altogether propitious. 
There is much rain, and dampness has not spared even a king’s 
beautiful works. The visitor to this city can only lament that, 
having the Alps close by, he did not rather imitate Roman 
imperial builders, with their richly-coloured marbles and por- 
phyries, than Pompeii with its applied evanescent decorations. 
Still, the beautiful effect and, indeed, the necessity of colour in 
architecture is obvious and undeniable. Seen 

It need scarcely be said that this poet-king is the once- 
popular Ludwig of Bavaria, and the city none other than that 
metropolis of art-—Munich. bg AS ( A 

Having thus shown that colour in City architecture is not a 
mere idea, permit me in closing this subject a few more words 
on my proposal to confer the charm on this more northern 
capital. As showing that pyrogenous architecture is no new 
thing, but only a new name, I may say that a year or two ago 
and in only an hour’s walk, I counted thirty-two examples in 
the City of London of building with granite and porphyry. The 
novelty and advantage of the proposal I have ventured to make 
is that its adoption would render possible the erection of 
edifices in these materials in a manner worthy of the fine arts, 
which is impossible with the present unsuitable method of 
forcing the material to do what it is not adapted for, viz. 
reviving Classical details. Adopt the simple treatment of 
larger or smaller splays only instead of elaborately-carved 
mouldings, of making the masonry the basis of design, and 
decorate surfaces with the natural colours of the materials, 
artistically contrasted, and granitic design becomes as facile as 
in any other style worked in soft perishable stone. I have 
proved in actual work that carved mouldings are unnecessary. In 
a large and handsome stone building seven storeys high, splays 
only are used above the first floor level, and, so far as I am 
aware, no one has ever noticed the novelty. It was a great 
commercial building, not a palace. In short, costly curves in 
such hard and intractable materials as porphyry and granite 
are a mistake. Finer effect and originality—that quality so 
much wanting in architecture nowadays—can be obtained, as I 
have shown, by better and simpler means, 

Whether the Government and those concerned in the erec- 
tion of first-class structures will adopt this mode of economical 
building—economical because durable, which freestone edifices 
are not—remains to be seen. Probably in the next generation 
Wisdom will be triumphant, and, pointing to the Houses of 
Parliament, Westminster Hall, Buckingham Palace, and St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, proclaim that in building cheapness is not 
always economy, but often the reverse. After the failure of the 
Royal Commission to find a durable stone for the Government 
buildings, and the angry discussions it led to in the House of 
Commons ; after the immense loss of money in restoring and 
maintaining the above structures—it would be glorious for some 
architect of the future to be able to point to his latest architec- 
tural achievement, a pyrogenous edifice, and say :—“ There 
at last isa building of everlasting durability—a building whose 
original presentment cannot even be damaged in effect by the 
smoke, dust and rain of London.” H. TRAVIS, 

Streatham Common : June 13. 


Limes and Cements, 


SIR,—In your issue of the 12th instant I read forty or fifty 
text lines headed as above. For some years past we have heard 
and read so much about the method of make, the uses and 
abuses of Portland cement, its fickleness and frailties, some- 
times discovered only years after its application, that one has 
become almost surfeited with the essays, the “ papers read,” 
analysis, comparative tests, and so forth. I am glad to find 
someone has taken up the cudgels in favour of hydraulic lime. 
Having for many years been associated with makers and users 
of both lime and cements I have no hesitation in asserting 
that, for very numerous works to which cement is applied, a 
good reliable hydraulic lime would be better adapted, at less 
cost, and with far better results than many of the so-called 
cements in the market. One of its advantages compared with 
cement is its uniformity of character, whereas it is but seldom 
two consecutive burnings of cement give exactly the same 
analysis, even though made from the best mixtures and propor- 
tioned to a fraction. Of course in such cases as tidal work, or 
where it is impossible to prevent a rush of water ina short 
time, a first-class Portland cement would be preferable, but 
where coffer-dams can be constructed and moderate time given 
for setiling down, a first-class hydraulic lime would cost less, be 
quite as reliable, and “safer” than—as it is put by the writer 
of the above-mentioned article—many of the cements made in 
“imitation ” of hydraulic lime.—Your obedient servant, 
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SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Colwyn Bay.—The new buildings in connection with 
Rydal Mount School, Colwyn Bay, North Wales, for Mr. T. G. 
Osbern, M.A., J.P., were formally opened on Tuesday, June 16, 
by the Rev. Dr. Moulton, of Cambridge, president of the 
Wesleyan Conference. The additional buildings, which have 
cost over 5,000/,, have been designed’ by and carried out under 
the superintendence of Mr. T. E. Lidiard James, architect, of 
Lonsdale Chambers, 27 Chancery Lane, London. Mr. J. B. 
Jones, of Llanrwst, was the builder, and Mr. George Malpass, 
of Sheffield, the clerk of works. ; 

NWewton-le-Willows.—Owing to circumstances of a private 
nature the Rev. Mr. Hales found it necessary to remove his 
school from the romantic district of Aysgarth, to Newton-le- 
Willows, near Jervaulx Railway Station, and here on an 
elevated site, commanding a picturesque view of the valley of 
the Ure, he has built a school and school-chapel, at a cost of 
something like 20,0007, The whole of the buildings have been 
designed and erected from plans and under the supervision of 
Messrs, Clark & Moscrop, architects, of Darlington, and have 
been formally opened. The extensive grounds and walks have 
been laid out and planted by Messrs. Dickson & Co., of Edin- 
burgh, and Mack & Son, of Catterick. Messrs. Johnson & 
Hanby, of Stockton-on-Tees, have done all the building work 
of the several blocks, The whole of the joinerwork, including 
chapel fittings, has been done by Mr. R. T. Snaith, of Darling- 
ton. The other contractors were Messrs. T. Lishman and J. J. 
Hope, of Darlington, and Messrs. W. Lawson and Spence & 
Co., of Richmond. Mr. Dodds has acted as clerk of works. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., sent to the Antiquarian and Art 
Loan Exhibition, just held in St. Leonard’s Church House, 
Wallingford, some interesting objects, including wood-carvings 
by Grinling Gibbons, ancient books, old embroidered coats and 
vests, and a characteristic letter of John Ruskin, of recent 
date. 

The Ancient Rood Screen of Staverton Church, said te be 
the first in the West of England, has been restored with its 
gallery at a cost of about I,o00/, The screen is upwards of 
50 feet long and 15 feet high. The seventeen continuous bays 
are old and carefully restored, but the cills, the groining and 
the sumptuous gallery are all new work, of a-rich and ornate 
character. 

The Zeriin Correspondent of the Sfandard says :—The 
Emperor has granted 200,000 marks for the erection of the 
fourth tower on the famous cathedral at Naumburg, on the 
Saale. 

Mr. W. J. Moscrop, architect, Darlington, and Mr. Craw- 
ford Hick, architect, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, were elected 
diocesan surveyors for the archdeaconries of Auckland and 
Durham respectively, in the room of Mr. R. J. Johnson, F.S.A., 
resigned, at the meeting of the bishop, archdeacons and rural 
deans of the diocese of Durham held on the Ioth inst. 

The Worshipful Company of Carpenters on Tuesday 
opened an exhibition of wood-carving in a competition pro- 
moted by the Company, which will be open free at their hall in 
London Wall to Saturday 20 inclusive, 

Mr. H. O. Cresswell, we are glad to state, has recovered, 
his illness which we mentioned last week having caused much 
anxiety to his friends. 

At East Budleigh Church the ancient staircase leading to 
the rood-loft has been opened out. 

The Aberdeen Philosophical Society made its annual 
excursion this year to Elgin, and visited Pluscarden Priory in 
the neighbourhood, The priory dates from the thirteenth 
century, the architecture being chiefly of the First and Second 
Pointed Periods, and there are some remains of mural paintings. 

The Ramsgate Town Council have appointed as their 
engineer Mr. W. A. M. Valon, for the purpose of carrying out 
the front improvements, and decided to pay him. 1,220/, for his 
services. 

Sir George Barclay Bruce, Past-President Inst.C.E., has 
recently been elected an honorary member of the Society of 
Engineers, in the place of the Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G., 
deceased. 

Messrs J. Hayward Strudwick & Son, owing to the lease 
of the premises, 10 and 11 Bedford Street, Strand, having 
fallen in to the Bedford Estate, have removed their offices to 
Falcon Court, 32 Fleet Street, opposite St. Dunstan’s Church. 

The Death is announced of Mr. W. S. Burton, architect, of 
Friar Lane, Leicester. Mr. Burton, who was sixty-five years 
of age, was taken ill and expired suddenly in the Market 
Street. 

Mr. H. B. Noble, of Douglas, Isle of Man, whoa few years 
ago presented Douglas with a hospital, at the cost of 10,000/,, 
has now given another sum of 5,o00/. for a convalescent 
hospital for the Isle of Man. 
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THE WEEK. 


Tus case of Cutter v. Nortu, just concluded in the 
Queen’s Bench Division, has little or no professional 
interest for architects or lawyers, or for any interested in 
technical points regarding law and building matters. The 
case, indeed, might well be classed as being among those 
described as actions that ought never or needed never to 
have been taken to law. If there is any interest attaching 
to the case, it must be chiefly of the popular and sensa- 
tional kind ; and this excited some public attention and 
invested it with a fictitious semblance of importance. 
Instead of lasting aboutthree hours the case lasted threedays, 
and the Lord Chief Justice did not detract from the super- 
‘luous interest by indulging in what the S‘anzdard describes 
as “the irritating lectures to which Colonel NortTu was so 
liberally treated.” Colonel NorrH, moreover, is possessed 
of means, and was able to spend a large sum on the exten- 
sion and embellishment of his house at Eltham, and the 
expenditure of 5,o00/. more or less was not a matter that he 
intended to quarrel about. The architect naturally wished 
to be paid his commission, the balance of which Colonel 
‘NorTH refused to pay because the cost of the work had 
exceeded the limit of 65,000/. It is not one in a thousand 
who can spend 100,00o/. on their house, and this was 
another sensational item. As to the architect’s commission, 
it, even from a professional point of view, was not a very 
large sum, especially when the fees paid to engineers 
are considered; and the only dispute practica!ly was whether 
the client had to pay for the services of his architect 
according to written agreement or not. The jury con- 
sidered that Colonel NortH must pay the balance of the 
commission claimed, and added 5 pez cent. interest for 
delay. 


On Wednesday the annual meeting of the Society of 


Arts was held, Sir FREDERICK BRAMWELL, deputy-chairman 
of the Council, in the chair. The report of the Council 
stating that the session had been a very successful ore was 
read by the secretary, Sir HENry Woop. 


THE Council of the Society of Arts have awarded the 
Albert Medal to Sir FREDERICK ABEL, K.C.B, “in recog- 
nition of the manner in which he has promoted several im- 
portant classes of the arts and manufactures by the appli- 
cation of chemical science, and especially by his researches 
in the manufacture of iron and of steel, &c.” The Council 
have awarded the Society’s silver medal to the following 
ceaders of papers during the session:—To J. F. GREEN ; 
to A. G. GREEN, C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan, for their 
paper on “Photography in Aniline Colours’; to Car- 
MICHAEL THOMAS ; to Colonel Sir Cuarues WILSON, for 
his paper on ‘‘Methods and Processes of the Ordnance 
Survey”; to A. P. Laurtg, for his paper on “ The Dura- 
bility of Pictures Painted with Oils and Varnishes” ; to 
Professor WILLIAM Rosinson, for his paper on “The Use 
of Petroleum in Prime Motors”; to Professor J. J. HuMMEL, 
for his paper on “Fast and Fugitive Dyes”; to Sir 
EpwarpD N. C, Brappon; Sir THomas Wave; B. H. 
BapEN-PowELL ; THoMas WARDLE; CHARLES L. TupPER; 
WILLIAM Simpson ; and to G. T. Rozinson, for his paper 
on “ Decorative Plasterwork : Modelled Stucco Work.” 


It does credit to the hearts, if not to the intelligence, of 
men that, without possessing more than a vague knowledge 
of the ins and outs of a trade dispute, they so frequently 
volunteer to arbitrate between the two parties. There have 
of late been several instances of this kind of ill-timed inter- 
ference, and it would almost appear as if the Mayor of 
Norwich, with the best of intentions, were furnishing yet 
another example in the local building trades’ dispute. The 
masters, at any rate, hold the view that his efforts are 
altogether one-sided, “all taking from the master and 
giving to the man.” Those who take up this line of arbitra- 
tion will before long probably find themselves, like Mr. 
PICKWICK, a buffer to intercept blows from the combatants 
on each side. A fair and equitable arrangement we believe 


party. 
and among employed. 
will always be found some who prefer wages to work, and 
men who scarcely accomplish in a week what an industrious 
man. does, and does properly, in.a day.» The voices,of 
these drones, combined with the voices of the agitators, are 
mistaken by kind-hearted people to be the voice of the 
genuine British workman. 


is what the majority of the disputants in a trade dispute 
look for on either side. 


We do not think they would care 
to accept a settlement that would be injurious to either 
There are no doubt black sheep among employers 
In the ranks of operatives there 


THERE is considerable activity just now in the building 


of Nonconformist churches, as will be seen by the following 


statistics :—Baptist chapels are being built—one at 
Oswestry to cost 2,600/, one at Erith of similar amount, 
and one at Ponder’s End to cost 2,000/, Wesleyan chapels 


are being built as follows :—One at Penmaenmawr to cost 


2,000/., one at Willoughby to cost 7oo/., one at Hartford to 
cost 1,900/7.,, one at Mareham-le-Fen to cost 1,500/, one at 
Wheatley to cost 600/., one at Whitwell to cost 700/, and 
one at Port Talbot to cost 1,400/. For the Primitive 
Methodists a chapel is being built at Blyton to cost 7oo/,; 
one has just been completed at Stonegravels, Chesterfield, at 
a cost of 6007, and another at Sheepbridge, near Chester- 
field, at a cost of 500/, and other works are in contempla- 
tion in the neighbourhood of Chesterfield. Schools are also 
to be built at Tunbridge Wells in connection with the 
Baptist Tabernacle, and at Cinderford in connection with 
the Wesleyan Chapel. The whole of these works, it may be 
added, are entrusted to the well-known architect, Mr. JoHN 
Witts; F.S/Se.;\of Derby. 


A SECOND edition of the “ Catalogue of King’s College 
Reference Museum ” has just been published. The refer- 
ences to architectural illustrations number 776, the majority 
of which belong to Professor BANISTER FLETCHER ; archi- 
tectural casts, 118 ; constructional diagrams, 204, including 
wood, brick, stone, iron, fireproofing, sanitary and plumb- 
ing, bridges, tunnels, embankments and arches. A list of 
eighty-seven models is given and also a list of specimens 
and samples. An introductory note explains that with 
the object of increased usefulness in relation to architecture, 
building construction, wood-carving and carpentry, a joint 
committee has been appointed—one-half the members 
having been nominated by the Council of King’s College, 
the other half by the Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Carpenters—and the following is the scheme they have 
approved and have already set on foot, The Carpenters’ 
Company have at their own expense provided cases, casts, 
diagrams, drawings, &c., in addition to the wood models 
they have from time to time purchased. The Professor has 
also made large purchases of casts, drawings, &c. To 
utilise to the fullest extent the casts, drawings, diagrams and 
photographs they will be used elsewhere as well as at King’s 
College, in the same way as the Carpenters’ Company’s 
reference and lending library is now utilised. The 
Professor has invited donations from the building trade, 
and the response has been very satisfactory. 


THE Carpenters’ Company, with the consent of the 
Council! of King’s College, have established evening lectures 
on ‘‘ Building Construction and Architecture,” and also 
classes for drawing and design, at an annual cost of about 
20o/., and they give annually medals and prizes and 
certificates. The Carpenters’ Company have also constructed 
and equipped, at their own expense, a handsome room at 
King’s College for the new School of Wood Carving, and 
are now spending such annual sum as may be necessary 
beyond the fees to keep it in efficient werking, and they 
give annually prizes and medals which are mentioned inthe 
syllabus. They have also constructed a new approach to 
the carpenters’ shop and other workshops in King’s College, 
and propose giving money prizes. The Carpenters’ Com- 
pany also give annually to the day classes of building con- 
struction and architecture, silver and bronze medals and 
money prizes, and at the end of the course in each third 
year their gold medal. Mr. ARTHUR CATES, vice-president 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, also gives a 
silver medal annually. 
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STUDIES OF SOME CHURCHES IN THE 


PROVINCES.—II. 
[By a CORRESPONDENT. | 


ONTINUING the subject of Bosham Church, Sussex, 
the traveller, on entering the building by the principal 
entrance, the south porch, descends several steps, the 
lowest one being brought out into the south aisle. Of 
course there is nothing remarkable in this, but it is one 
of the points which forms a characteristic of the church, 
and ought to be noticed by the student. The next thing 
he is struck by is the great height of the nave and its noble 
arcade of two chamfered orders, carried on cylindrical piers 
with moulded capitals, the bases resting on low pedestals 
with “spurs,” which in this instance have a particularly 
good effect. It is to be regretted that architects do not 
more often avail themselves of this beautiful Early feature, 
the “‘spur,” so appropriate a means of forming the grada- 
tion from the circular to the square form, and in which the 
evidence of the artist’s touch can always be shown. As 
regards pedestals, the modern so-called Gothic pedestal, 
constructed so as to prevent the bases of the piers being 
concealed by the seats, is very rarely a successful feature, as 
it requires great art to treat it properly. Those who are 
interested in the subject cannot do better than wend their 
way to Bosham and see the parish church for themselves. 
The great height of the nave arcade is itself another element 
of grandeur. There is a clerestory composed of circular 
windows on the north side, but none at the south, as the 
lean-to north aisle is lower than that on the south. At the 
east end of the south aisle is a raised platform, occupying 
nearly the last two bays. Itis evident that this is coeval with 
the building, as the nave piers rest upon it, and are shorter 
and without the pedestals previously mentioned. This 
platform is approached by steps up to it, and some steps 
down to the crypt beneath, which is quadripartite vaulted. 
In the north aisle is a beautiful Decorated recess for a wall- 
tomb, but unfortunately the effigy has*’not been preserved. 
The chancel arch is of Transition Norman date, and semi- 
circular. The marked inclination of the axis of the long 
chancel towards the south cannot escape the notice of the 
most casual observer. It has been alleged by some that 
this divergence has no symbolic signification, but that it was 
merely intended to give a better effect in perspective to the 
side of the chancel where it was long. Asa lady who was 
present with the writer when he examined this interesting 
old structure well observed, ‘‘ That is all very well for the 
one side of the chancel, but how about the other?” The 
two-light lancet windows to the north and south walls of the 
chancel are very plain externally, but on the inside the 
elegant rear arches, forming a distinct and separate order, 
resting on Purbeck shafts, with moulded capitals and bases, 
are singularly beautiful. The east window is very remark- 
able. It is a “quintet,” the central window being the 
widest and most ohbtusely arched. The windows on either 
side of it have heads more sharply pointed, and are lower 
and narrower. The outermost windows are lower and nar- 
rower, and about the same degree of pointedness as the last- 
named. Externally the east window is plain, having only 
one chamfered order. The nave roof is of trussed common 
rafter construction. 

This building, truly English as its architecture is, re- 
minds one in some degree of those on the other side of the 
Channel, owing to its general scale, its bare, unadorned 
walls internally, and the absence of seats to the body of the 
church or chancel, as was the case when the writer visited it. 

The fine church of St. Peter, Bournemouth, has been 
noticed by the writer previously in these columns some 
years since, but he would like to make one or two further 
remarks on it, for STREET’s churches are so thoughtful that 
one appreciates their peculiarities all the better when 
examining them “with a fresh eye.” For example, at St. 
Peter’s there is the transeptal-wise arrangement of the 
westernmost bays of the nave aisles. There is no projection 
in the walls, but simply a gable at right angles to the aisle 
roof, which gives variety. Another point in the church to 
be commented on is the font, which is placed on a platform 
of steps, the priest’s being raised two steps high on it. It 
Is an excellent principle to thus dignify the great Sacrament 
of Baptism, and much to be regretted that this elevation 


cannot more often be essayed. owing to the exigencies of 
space, or, in other words, the want of money to provide 
that necessary space. Round the bowl of the font are a 
series of trefoil-headed arches, which have a rather un- 
comfortable effect, because they do not appear to perform 
their legitimate work, as arches ought to do actually, or to. 
be made to look as if they did, at any rate. To explain 
what is meant, it is this:—The mouldings are more like 
labels than anything else, the difference between the plane 
of the panels and the general surface being so little. The 
application of foliated ornamentation to the pseudo-panels 
serves as a mask, so to speak, and makes this less apparent. 
The principal material used in this font is freestone, and as 
a rich effect in it is obtained by the amount of carving and 
rich mouldings, it seems scarcely worth while to have used 
marble as well, as in the case of inlay to the panels, and 
also to some of the shafts in the surbase. There is always 
an incongruity and want of sympathy between unpolished 
freestone and a highly polished material such as marble, 
though the writer is well aware it is not at all uncommon to. 
use them in this manner—architects who ought to know 
better do so. The panelled devices to the priest’s step: 
in the font platform are an unusual feature, 

The parish church of Beccles, Suffolk, has several note- 
worthy features, the most striking of which is the large 
detached bell tower, standing some distance from the 
south-east of the chancel, leaving ample space for a foot- 
path, &c., between it and the church. Independent of the 
campanile being thus separate from the body of the 
building, the position towards the east is unusual. But 
there is good reason for it, as is evident when one examines 
the site and surroundings, which approached from the east 
are by no means remarkable. Proceeding to the west end 
of the nave, it becomes apparent that the church is built on 
a plateau-like eminence, and one overlooks towards the 
west an alluvial grass plain, through which a small river 
runs, extending for a considerable distance. The tower is 
of fifteenth-century date, and has well-accentuated and very 
boldly projecting diagonal buttresses, and no doubt its. 
builders did not consider it safe to place so large and heavy 
a structure at the west end, overhanging what is in effect a 
cliff. The design at the summit looks incomplete, and has 
a rather truncated appearance, and the tower has, in othe 
ways, been mutilated, still happily preserving many salient 
and interesting features. The plan of the church is. 
simplicity itself/—-a nave and chancel, with aisles, ex- 
tending from east to west, without any break what- 
ever, and in that way reminding one of the Cornish 
churches, except that in the latter there would be 
three span-roofed aisles, the centre one forming the 
nave, and not, as at Beccles, a nave with lean-to aisles. 
There is no distinction whatever between the flat-pitched 
roofs of the nave and chancel, the trusses being of hammer- 
beam construction. But in the clerestory, which is of in- 
considerable height, it will be observed that the six-bayed 
nave has two windows to each bay, the chancel one window 
to each of its two bays. The piers of the great arcade are- 
massive, and the walls thick, the mouldings of the capitals. 


, being rather delicate in their proportions, but the whole 


effect is good. The east responds of the chancel great 
arcade have a considerable projection, and the writer was 
informed that during the restoration carried on nearly 
twenty-five years since, the floor of the chancel was them 
raised above that of the nave. There can be no question 
but that the effect both externally and internally of the plan 
is rather monotonous, and that the more usual treatment, 
accompanied with a chancel arch and a constructionally: 
distinct nave and chancel, would have been better. The 
large five-light east window has been greatly restored, but 
is reported to have been an exact copy of the original one. 
Though its main arch is a Tudor one, yet in the tracery 
there is quite the appearance of a transition betweem 
Decorated and Perpendicular. The arrangement of the 
transomes, which are not all on the same line, is a little 
disturbing to the eye. The window-sill is placed unusually 
high from the floor for a Medizval church, of which fact 
advantage was taken a few years since, and a handsome 
panelled reredos erected, executed in Corsehill sandstone. 
The writer was informed that traces formerly existed in the 
piers showing where the rood-screen was, but there is 
nothing now to see. It is evident there was never 2 chancel 
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arch ; but a screen, so usual a feature in East Anglian 
churches, must have furnished the building considerably, 
and it is to be hoped this want may be supplied at no 
distant day, as well as parcloses to divide the chancel from 
its aisles. The Suffolk characteristic type of ground plan, 
such as has been previously described, certainly needs this 
‘to take off its monotony. The octagonal font is tall in its 
proportions and of very simple design, the bowl of a 
bluish stone, with shallow panels. The pedestal has trefoil- 
headed panels, which at first appear almost round-headed, 
till a closer examination shows they are in reality four- 
centred in the central foil, which has a very obtuse point. 
The south porch is larger and more elaborate than that on 
the north side, as is not unusual—both have parvises. The 
former has most elaborate and delicately-panelled work, 
some'of it quite Decorated in feeling, and groining, some- 
what of the fan-tracery type. The west end of the church 
has a lofty surbase, the ‘‘die” of which is embellished in 
the most elaborate manner with tracery, nearly every panel 
‘being different in design. The popular story is that the 
tracery of the various windows in the church is here repro- 
duced in miniature. However that may be, there is at this 
beautiful parish church of Beccles no monotonous repetition 
of stiff panelling as is usual in many sixteenth-century 
buildings. For the work is either Early Perpendicular, or 
transitional between Decorated and Perpendicular, and 
thus has more variety, without that excessive rigidity of 
vertical lines which in some work is almost a curse to it, 
however much it may have been asserted that the multitu- 
dinous array of aspiring lines suits the particular nature of 
freestone. This thecry, like many others, may sometimes 
be worked to death. The writer was not told of 
any crypt at the west end of the nave, and, ordinarily 
speaking, would not look for it there. But there 
is an elegant traceried perforated panel in an area 
which might lead to that conclusion. A_ sepulchral 
interment is unlikely in this position. In the spandrel over 
the outer archway of the north porch is some curious 
sculpture, that on the east side representing a naked male 
figure advancing westward with what appears to be aclub 
in his hand. On the west side isthe dragon facing the 
figure on the other side. This is probably symbolic of the 
Christian, thus slenderly armed, like voung Davip of old, 
advancing with fortitude against the Power of Evil, or the 
GouiatH of the Old Testament. The window-tracery of 
this building, as has been mentioned, is greatly varied, some 
being of the Flowing Decorated period. The church much 
needs proper stone parapets to the nave instead of the 
ordinary eaves, which are quite out of character with low- 
pitched and lead-covered roofs. Again, in the aisles the 
modern brick parapets are very incongruous as compared 
with the flint walls. 

Last, as regards this church there is an interesting 
panel under the exterior of the east window, which has a 
series of five square-cusped panels, same width as the 
window, and with decorative accessories, such as shields, 
&c., which are suggestive of what is on the other side of the 
wall, z.c. the reredos. 

(Zo be continued.) 


THE HALIFAX MARKETS COMPETITION, 
[By A CoRRESPONDENT. | 


| T might have been anticipated that a job, the expendi- 
| ture on which amounts to about 40,000/., would have 
attracted a good deal of competition; but the Halifax 
‘Corporation have received in response to their advertise- 
ment only ten sets of drawings. The reasons are, probably, 
partly their eagerness to make the competition pay its own 
expenses by charging a guinea for the instructions ; partly 
‘the trammels put upon designers in the way of fixed lines 
of entrances and the like; and partly the inherent diffi- 
culties of the scheme itself. It is fair to hope that the ill- 
gotten guineas may greatly enrich the borough. The fixed 
tines of entrances are modified in the successful plan, and 
rightly ; only more of them ought to have been cast aside, 
and must be, if the market-hall is not to be the permanent 
abode of draughts and chills in winter. The difficulties of 
the scheme consisted in the treatment of the levels, in the 


necessary compliance with the local building by-laws, and 
the necessity for an intimate acquaintance with the site. 
Also the conditions provided that the “successful” com- 
petitor was to supply the quantities without charge, a con- 
dition which must have prevented members of the Institute 
from entering upon the contest. On the whole, the result 
is scarcely worthy of the dignity of the scheme or of the 
Corporation, and the best of the plans requires many 
amendments. : 

The adjudication of the designs was effected by a com- 
mittee of the Corporation, who called in the services of Mr. 
GEORGE Corson, of Leeds, architect, as assessor. On first 
examination the choice so made commends itself. The 
design placed first (“Auld Lang Syne”) is by Messrs. 
LreemMinG: & LEEMING, of London, whose brilliant and’ 
expressive draughtsmanship is well known and is here 
well displayed ; every line firm, bright and effective. The 
elevations are very freely designed, with that disregard of 
style which is generally covered by the much-abused name 
of Queen Anne. Their worst feature is the first floor 
windows of the Southgate front, which have elliptical or 
three-centre arches, 16 feet span, rising only 4 feet. The 
Market Street front is less pretentious, but more pleasing in 
its repeated features. The front towards Old Market has a 
curious, perhaps quaint, fluted cupola, with a domelet 
above, and guasz flying buttresses springing from balusters 
—the whole in an early Georgian manner—but, without 
perspective or model, it is not easy to surmise the effect it 
would realise. The other most striking feature about this 
design is the redundancy of roof peaks, some of them 
owing their feasibility to internal iron columns. When we 
come to examine the plans further doubts arise. The 
modification of the entrance is a judicious one, and the 
designers may be congratulated upon the success of their 
boldness. The roof of the market is extremely common- 
place and ineffective. Two corners of the hall are cut off by 
large quadrants, and thespandrel spaces occupied by lavatories 
and latrines for men and women respectively, which have 
no communication with the external atmosphere, except by 
horizontal shafts carried under the shops and extract 
ventilators, and very small areas for light. The water-closets 
are in the basement below the market floor. Deck lights 
are placed in the gallery above the market to light the 
lavatories. These arrangements, although they have their 
counterpart in equally objectionable forms in several of the 
other designs, could hardly have been much worse, whether 
as regards occupying valuable space in the hall, the expen- 
sive and wasteful means by which it is cut off, or the pur- 
poses to which it is devoted. The large octagonal space 
at the crossing of the avenues is rather clumsy, and it is to 
be doubted whether the Corporation could ever get tenants 
to pay remunerative rent for the four stalls which surround 
the clock in its centre. The other stalls are well divided 
into blocks, some of four and some of six tenancies, but 
many of the shops surrounding the hall (assigned to 
butchers) are smaller than the instructions warrant. The 
buildings next the two principal streets have only one public 
staircase for each block, which most of the competitors judge 
to be inadequate, as they have provided two, and the central 
position of these two entrances makes them unnecessarily 
conspicuous and their traffic obstructive. The shops which 
adjoin these two entrances are not premises that would please 
tradesmen; one of them has no entrance directly from the 
street, whilst the recession of the main entrances to the 
market between these shops is inartistic in every sense. 
The houses themselves are very well planned, but have no 
baths or hoists. The future extension is to be cut off from 
the ad interim market by a very thick wall. 

Messrs. C. F, L. Horsrari & Son, of Halifax, designed 
the second premium set, which they exhibit under the 
motto “‘ Revenue.” The elevations are in an Italian style 
of a very commonplace description. The shops have 
perilously wide spanning segmental arches of flat curvature. 
Over the semicircular arched main entrance from Southgate 
is a fair dome, with clock below. . At the extreme angles of 
the same front are two absurd domelets. Shelters are 
thrown over the footpaths in the streets at the entrance to 
the arcades, certainly without rhyme or reason. The roof 
of the market-hall is cut up into numerous small spans, and 
therefore has many, many gutters, whilst that over the 
central avenue admits light from all quarters of the sky, 
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contrary to instruction. The internal effect, apart from the 
utilities of this roof, may prove very pleasing, and certainly 
the central dome is the most effective feature in the whole 
competition. The stalls are arranged in long continuous 
lines, probably with an eye to ‘‘revenue,” and there are 
supererogatory and pernicious galleries both in the arcades 
and across the market. The market entrances are used for 
access to the dwelling-houses, and cannot, therefore, be 
properly fastened up at night; and these latter are in other 
respects unskilfully planned, as the staircases are allowed to 
occupy too large a proportion of their area. Some of the 
kitchens in these houses actually extend to a gross length 
of 11 or 12 feet, with a width of as much as 7 or even 8 feet, 
and contain a sink, and a safe in one corner. 

The design placed third, and signed “ North Light,” is 
by Mr. Cunnincton, of London. It has exceedingly 
simple and dignified elevations, of a late Gothic type, with 
mullions and transoms, free from all fuss and frolic, and 
very effective. The plan presents but few striking features. 
The stalls in the market form long continuous lines in the 
old-fashioned way; the roof over it is very plain, and that 
over the fish-market is worse than plain. The conveni- 
ences, which nearly all the competitors have made too 
much of, are in the basement. The houses are very well 
planned. : 

The plan signed ‘“‘Claudian” (by Messrs. HorsFrat 
& Wuiams, of Halifax) may be noticed for the eccentric 
way in which it humours the angularities of the site, or 
allows them to dominate the whole arrangements of the 
market-hall, and for the striking effect of this treatment 
upon the roof thereof. The designers of this plan alone 
appear to have realised what a fish-market should resemble. 
The entrances to the dwelling-houses are properly separated 
from the market entrances ; but the proposal to close the 
market under the market wall, instead of against the street, 
leaves open some extensive lobbies, which suggest the 
evillest of conveniences for thieves, tramps, and bad cha- 
racters generally, and a serious addition to the responsi- 
bilities of the police. The elevations ate tame and insipid, 
and drawn with wiry lines that gasp for one another at 
intervals in the prevailing fashion, and the tinting in the 
shop-windows is against the rules. The houses and 
conveniences and all accessories seem to be carefully 
planned. 

Space forbids further observations; but of the rest of the 
drawings (excepting the roofs of the market-halls in ‘‘Com- 
merce” and “ Marketina”) there is little to be said of skill 
in planning or of taste in design. As usual, the public 
cares nothing for the matter. During a stay of threé or four 
hours only two or three gentlemen, as many ladies, a few 
market-men, a number of architects and their satellites, and 
some (not very) intelligent working-men were all the people 
that Halifax could supply to look at designs for a building 
which, if carried out, will be of immense importance to 
the town. The reports are not exhibited. 


NORWICH BUILDING TRADE. 


HE Mayor of Norwich, Mr. Wild, has written the following 
letter to the representatives of the masters and men in the 
building trade disputes :— 
Guildhall, Norwich : June 16, 1891. 
In the absence of any indication of a termination of the 
dispute in the building trades between the employers on the 
one hand and the carpenters and bricklayers on the other, I 
feel it my duty to express, on behalf of the citizens, a very 
definite opinion that the interests of the city demand a settle- 
ment of these differences which are paralysing our great indus- 
tries, and are calculated to stir up and, if persisted in, to per- 
petuate those bitter animosities between the employer and the 
employed which are opposed to the right and cordial relations 
that ought to exist between them. It has been stated by both 
parties that the question to a large extent is a citizen’s one, and 
the announcement I made this morning at a meeting of the 
Town Council (a body representing the citizens) that I intended 
submitting proposals for the acceptance of masters and men 
meeting with unanimous approval, I am fortified in my opinion 
that it is the duty of all concerned to accept the suggestions 
which I have herewith the honour of enclosing as an equitable 
arrangement, and one which the interests of the city, as well as 
the interests of your trades, demand should be adopted to end 
the deadlock now existing. 
May I urge upon you to regard the matter in some respect 


from a citizen’s point of view, and to reflect that a duty 
devolves upon you from this standpoint as well as from a 
consideration of selfish advantage, and that even if you detect 
in these proposals an absence of something you consider due to 
you, yet some small self-sacrifice on either side will be amply 
compensated by a termination of these unhappy divisions and 
a renewal of friendly relations with each other. I have care- 
fully taken into account the bearings of the whole question, 
not of course omitting the rate of wages and the customs 
ruling in other towns, as well as the circumstances affecting 
this district in particular, and, after the most careful considera- 
tion, I confidently place these proposals before you as the out-- 
come of an impartial investigation, and as being of such @ 
character that ought to be accepted. I again ask you, in the 
name of the great mass of our fellow-citizens, to adopt them as 
they stand, and thus place yourselves before the city as loyal to 
its interests as well as desirous of improving or maintaining 
your. own. EDWARD WILD, Mayor. 
To Mr. G. E. Hawes, Chairman Master Builders. 
» Mr. G. Cleverley, Secretary Operative Carpenters. 
y Mr. J. J. Smith, Secretary Operative Bricklayers, 


Suggestions by the Mayor of Norwich for an equitable settlement 
of the disputes between the master builders and the operative 
carpenters and bricklayers. 

1. The ordinary hours of work in summer shall be 56 hours. 
per week, from 6 30 A.M. to 6 PM, and in winter 48 hours per 
week, from 7 AM.to 5 P.M, except Saturdays, when the day 
shall end at I PM. in summer and winter. Winter hours shall 
commence six weeks before Christmas and end six weeks after 
Christmas. 

2. A halfpenny per hour advance shall be paid on the wages: 
current at the time of the strikes, to commence at once, and 
another halipenny per hour to commence at the expiration 
of three months from the termination of the strikes. All wages 
shall be paid weekly within ten minutes of the time for ending 
work. 

3. Workmen shall not be employed overtime except under 
special circumstances and at the request of the employer, when 
one halfpenny per hour extra shall be paid. 

4. A boy shall not work at a trade more than three months. 
without being legaily bound apprentice, to serve until twenty- 
one years of age. 

5. If the distance from work be not more than 1} miles 
from the Norwich Market Place, the man shall walk to the 
work in his own time. If the distance be more than 14 miles, 
he shall be allowed walking time at the rate of three miles per 
hour beyond the first 14 miles, but he shall walk back in his 
own time. 

6. A man sent to work beyond 4} miles from the city shall 
be provided with suitable lodgings at the expense of the 
employer, and third-class railway fare, or other actual cost ot 
conveyance out and home once a week, shall be paid by the 
employer. 

7. Two hours’ notice shall be given of intention to put an 
end to the service, or two hours’ wages shall be paid by the 
party making defau!t in giving such notice. 

8. As to carpenters, provision shall be made by the 
employer to enable each workman to prepare and grind his 
tools. Ifno provision is made on the job where the man is 
employed, the notice shall commence from the time that he can 
commence to prepare or grind his tools, or he shall be paid two 
hours’ wages in lieu of the time required for that purpose. 

9. These rules shall be binding on employer and employed 
until three months’ notice in writing of any proposed alteration 
shall be given, before March 1 in any year, to expire on June 8 
following. EDWARD WILD, Mayor. 

Norwich : June 16, 1891. 


Several master builders have replied to this, and all of them 
express surprise and disappointment at the nature of the sug- 
gestions contained in the mayor’s communication. Mr. Horace 
Lacey says there are some portions of the mayor’s proposals 
which would be disastrous to the builders’ future business and 
the city men’s employment. The city builders, he says, have 
for along period suffered considerably, not only by the country, 
but our city gentlemen employing county builders, and 
especially so this year, owing to the difference of the cost of 
our labour, which is already about an average of 13d. per hour 
above the wages paid by the surrounding builders, with whom 
we are in constant competition, so it will be easily understood 
that if we accept the mayor’s proposal of Id. per hour more we 
should be paying in excess of our opponents about 30 per cent. 
upon the labour, completely shutting us out of all county busi- 
ness, a matter’ both for masters and men to consider. The 
writer adds that the mayor has entirely forgotten the interests 
of the masters and their employers in his enthusiasm on behalf 
of the employés. ' 

Mr. John Youngs, of the Steam Joinery Works, Chapel 
Field Road, says that the matter cannot become a “ public 
question” until the masters have finished the works they had 
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‘on ‘hand. . The proposed advance of wages, considering the 
work he has on hand, would mean a loss of 4007. or 500/. The 
mayor’s proposals mean all ‘“‘taking” from the master and all 
“* giving” to the men. 

Mr. Thomas Rogers, builder’s surveyor, says by the mayor’s 
proposals the masters would be asked to pay more than the 
men themselves would have asked. The advance in wages 
would mean a loss of hundreds of pounds to masters who have 
‘contracts on hand. 


IRISH HALF-TIMBERED HOUSES.* 


IMBERED houses are still found in tolerable numbers and 

fair condition of preservation scattered over many districts 

-of ‘England, forming objects of interest to the antiquarian, and 

prized by the artist for their quaint beauty and picturesque 

appearance. They were introduced here by English settlers 

in several of our towns during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 

Elizabeth, but have long since disappeared and left not a 

solitary survivor to remind us of their former presence. It, 

therefore, appears worth placing on record some memorials of 
these edifices.as they once stood in our streets. 


Peealy Heiis SM hts 
en ANS, 


Woodew Hay se corner. of Shop orrecl 2. Laurence Greer WN 


The last timbered house in Ireland of note was pulled down 
in the year 1825 ; it was in the town of Drogheda. A rare 
sketch of this building having come under the notice of Mr. - 
Alexander Williams, R.H.A., he kindly made a drawing from 
it which exhibits better than any verbal description its dis- 
tinctive features and the elaborate details of its ornamentation. 
With the assistance of D’Alton’s “History of Drogheda,” we 
can recover its past history in a satisfactory manner. This 
house was situated at the angle formed by the junction of 
Lawrence Street and Shop Street, the principal front being 
towards the latter street; and it had always constituted the 
finest specimen of a timbered house in Drogheda. After 
lasting for near 250 years, it was condemned as insecure and 
dangerous, and I believe also alleged to be injurious to health, 
and destroyed by order of the Corporation in the year 1825. 
The material principally made use of in its construction was 
Irish oak, obtained from Mellifont Park. As usual in such 
cage-houses, each storey projected in front above that beneath. 
The attic was composed of a strong framework of oak, in 
squares, with oak quadrants and semicircles within it, the inter- 
stices of the panelling being filled in with plaster. The 
drawing-room storey was of more decorative character, con- 


* A paper by Dr. Frazer, published in the Journal of the Royal 
Archzological Society of Ireland. , 
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sisting of panelling or wainscot, each panel being about a foot 
square, jand fancifully carved with quatrefoils and foliage 
executed in good style. On this floor, at the Lawrence Street 
side of the house, was placed a handsome semicircular oval 
window, consisting of four divisions. The rails and styles were 
ornamented with projecting pins or trennails. A panel in the 
pedestal of the window contained the arms of the De Bathe 
family, a cross between four lions rampant, with the initials 
“N. B.” The projecting window which looked towards Shop 
Street was less decorated, and is reported not to have appeared 
of such antiquity as the rest of the building. On the bressummer 
beam towards Lawrence Street, inscribed in letters about 
6 inches in length, each word divided by a star, was the fol- 
lowing inscription :— 


MADE * BY * NICHOLAS * BATHE * IN * THE * YEAR * OF * 
OVR * LORD* GOD * 1570 * BI * HIV * MOR * CARPENTER * 


This bressummer is preserved in the collection of the Royal 
Irish Academy. It is needless to refer to the history of the 
De Bathe family ; numerous notices respecting its members 
will be found by referring to D’Alton’s “ History of Drogheda.” 
The drawing made by Mr. Williams represents the Shop 
Street view. I believe there was a corresponding drawing of 


3 Drogheda laken down 1 the year 46.257 


the more ornate portion towards Lawrence Street, but it has as 
yet escaped our search. 


Dublin Wooden Houses. 


In a memorandum written by Mr. Austin Cooper in the year 
1782, which ‘was copied and preserved by the late Mr. W. D. 
Handcock, and for which I am indebted to the kindness of 
Mr. Evans, of Corn Market, in this city, there is preserved a 
valuable list of the different timbered houses that remained up 
to that period undestroyed, and of some others only recently 
removed :— 

“October 7 (1782). Passing through Thomas Street, I 
found they had in the course of the former week pulled down 
the range of old wooden houses at the corner of Mass Lane, 
generally called pest-houses. There were five of them (and all 
but two) three storeys high. They have been in a ruinous and 
tottering state for some time past. The following are the 
remaining wooden houses in this city :—Two in Corn Market, 
two in Back Lane, one in Patrick Street, one at the corner of 
Werburgh Street and Castle Street, two on the Coal Quay, one 
at the corner of Trinity Street and the old Crane, and one in 
Boot Lane.” 

The latest survivor of this list was removed in the year 
1813. It stood at the corner of Werburgh Street and Castle 
Street, and there is a good representation of it contained in the 
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Dublin Penny Journal for 1832-33, p. 268, by the aid of which 
Mr. Williams has made a drawing for comparison with the 
Drogheda house just described. ; ‘ 
The best and earliest account of wooden houses in Dublin 

is that given in “ Harris’s History” of the city, published in the 
year 1766, which affords us a description of them sixteen years 
before Mr. Austin Cooper wrote. He records the destruction of 
one situated at the corner of Skipper’s Lane and Cook Street, 
on July 27, 1745, on the oaken bressummer beam of which 
was the following inscription recording the period of its 
erection :— 

QVI FECISTI C&LVM ET TERRAM BENEDIC DOMYM ISTAM QVAM 

IOHANNES LVTREL ET IOHANA—NEI CONSTRVI FECERVNT A.D. 

1580 ET ANNO REGNI REGIN# ELIZABETH 22, 


This oaken beam “was nothing damaged by time in the 
space of 165 years, except in one part where an upright piece 
of timber being mortised into it had received the drip and was 
A John Lutrel was sheriff of Dublin in con- 


somewhat rotted.” 


boundaries, but none of these had inscribed dates. One of 
them, however, bore the inscription, “ VICTORIA MIHI CHRISTVS 
A. 1,” the concluding letters of the name and date being 
obliterated. A large building of the same character was 
situated in Fishamble Street, which Mr. Patten, a victualler, 
inhabited for several years. On its front were two coats-of- 
arms, one of Plunkett, the other of Plunkett impaled with his 
wife. According to tradition, it was afterwards inhabited by 
the Anglesey family. 

Harris records that the oldest house in Dublin constructed 
of wood (although it bore no date of erection) stood in 
Skinner Row, near the Tholsel, in a part of which Dick’s 
Coffee-house, a well-known tavern, was long kept. It was 
called “ The Carbrie,” and appears to have been inhabited by 
the Earls of Kildare 232 years before Harris wrote his 
“ History,” and, as he says, “how much longer we know not,” 
for in the year 1532 “the Lord-Deputy Skeffington being: 
displaced was by his successor, Gerald, Earl of Kildare, 
suffered, like a mean private person, to dance attendance: 


_Auitiams AREA: 


THE LAST OLD WOODEN HOUSE . CORNER of WRRFURGH and CASTLE ST DUBLIN 


junction with Gyles Allen in 1567-68 Situated next door to 
this was another large and stately cage-house, with an inscrip- 
over the door in Roman letters :— 


ROBERT EVSTAC AN MANNING, 1618. 


This Robert Eustace was sheriff with Thomas Allen in 
1608-9. 

In Rosemary Lane, leading from Cook Street to Merchants’ 
Quay, was part of the walls of an old cage-house, having two 
escutcheons over the door cut in timber, and between them the 
date 1600, and the letters “E. P.,” probably representing 
Edward Purcell, who was sheriff with John Bryce two years 
before. In Big Butter Lane (now Bishop Street) there was 
another old cage-work house, in which Sir Francis Willoughby 
‘had lived in the year 1641, when on the order of the Lords 
justices he left it to take over the Government of the castle of 
‘Dublin upon the breaking out of the rebellion. Several cage- 
houses also remained in Patrick Street, outside the city 


TAKEN Down IN THE YEAR, 1613, 


among other suitors in his house in Dublin named ‘The 
Carbrie.’” He further records its change of ownership after 
the rebellion of Silken Thomas in 1534, and that it was subse- 
quently inhabited by the Earl of Ormond. 

In addition to this list Harris mentions there were several 
others of these wooden erections still remaining scattered 
throughout the city, but has given no details beyond an 
enumeration of the streets in which they were to be found. 
However much the loss of these edifices may be regretted from 
either artistic or antiquarian points of view, I believe their 
removal had its compensation so far as health was concerned. 
Many of them must have been when in stages of advanced 
decay little better than what Austin Cooper calls those he saw 
removed, “ pest-houses,” or had degenerated from the abodes 
of wealthy nobles and citizens into low lodging-houses, where 
poverty and contagious fevers held possession, until in Drogheda 
the Corporation decreed the fall of the last survivor, considering is 
in its decrepitude a public nuisance and dangerous to human life, 
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TESSERZs. 


The Origin of the British Museum. 


| Gai the year 1753 Sir Hans Sloane, Bart., was a very old 
physician, who lived in the Manor House near to old 
Chelsea Church, where his monument—an urn embraced by 
serpents—erected to his memory by his daughters, may still 
be seen. He was the president of the College of Physicians 
and founder of the Apothecaries’ Gardens, and he gave his 
names to Sloane Street and Hans Place. Sir Hans Sloane 
bought this house from Lord Cheyne, and it was bequeathed 
by him to Lord Cadogan, who married his daughter, and in this 
house, to employ the words of the Act of Parliament 
(26 George II. cap. 22), he had “through the course of many 
years, with great labour and expense, gathered together what- 
ever could be procured, either in our own or foreign countries, 
that was rare and curious,” at a cost, it is said, of 50,000/7, In 
1749 he had made a codicil to his will, in which he expressed a 
desire that his collection, in all its branches, “might be, if it 
were possible, kept and preserved together whole and entire in 
his Manor House in the parish of Chelsea.” The collection, or 
“Museum,” as it is called, consisted of “his library of books, 
drawings, manuscripts, prints, medals and coins, ancient and 
modern antiquities, seals, cameos and intaglios, precious stones, 
agates, jaspers, vessels of agate and jasper, crystals, mathe- 
matical instruments, drawings and pictures, more particularly 


described and numbered, with short histories or accounts of 


them, with proper references in certain catalogues by him made, 
containing thirty-eight volumes in folio and eight volumes in 
quarto.” He appointed trustees to sell his collection for 
20,0c0/., also “to obtain a sufficient fund or provision for main- 
taining and taking care of his said collection and premises, and 
for repairing and supporting his said Manor House waterworks 
coming from Kensington and premises.” His trustees were in 
the first instance te apply to Parliament, and, if Parliament 
declined the offer, they were to sell it for the use of certain 
foreign academies which were named, and in case the said 
offer should not be accepted by either of the said foreign 
academies, his executors were at liberty to sell it “ with all con- 
venient speedy and advantageous manner.” The Act of Parlia- 
ment which was passed in 1753 to sanction the purchase of this 


collection for the nation is still the basis of the coxstitution of 


the British Museum. The trustees of that institution then first 
received their powers and title from Parliament. 
‘principal librarian” was then created with the powers and the 
salary of 1,000/. a year which he retained until recently. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker 


were invested with the patronage and control of this establish- 


ment. The first act of the trustees appears to have been to 


waive the condition of the site and to consent to the removal of 
‘the museum from the Manor House at Chelsea to any proper 


place, “so as the said collection be preserved entire without the 
least diminution or separation, and be kept for the use and 


benefit of the public, with free access to view and peruse the 


same at all stated and convenient seasons.” For the Act pro- 
vided that the collections should only remain there until a 
general repository should be provided for the same, after which 
the Manor House of Chelsea was to follow the general dis- 
position of Sir Hans Sloane’s landed estate. The preamble 
of this statute ran in the following terms :—“ Whereas the said 
museum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane is of much greater 
intrinsic value than the sum of twenty thousand pounds, and 
whereas all arts and sciences have a connection with each 
other, and discoveries in natural philosophy and other branches 
of speculative knowledge for the advancement and improve- 
ment whereof the said museum or collection was intended, do 
and may in many instances give help and success to the most 
useful experiments and inventions. Therefore, to the end that 
the said museum or collection may be preserved and maintained, 
not only for the inspection and entertainment of the learned and 
curious, but for the general use and benefit of the public,” 
Parliament covenanted to pay for it the sum of 20,c0¢/. to his 
trustees, and the Act we have already described became the 
law of the land. But this Act did much more. Powers were 
obtained to remove to a general repository the Cotton MSS. 
remaining “ at Cotton House in Westminster in a narrow little 
room, damp and improper for preserving the books and papers 
in danger of perishing, and not made sufficiently useful to 
British subjects and all learned foreigners ;” also to purchase 
the Harleian Collection of MSS. for 10,000/, to be placed in 
the same repository with the Cottonian Library. The Act 
created about forty trustees for these several collections, and 
incorporated them by the name of “ The Trustees of the British 
Museum,” and gave powers to provide a general repository, in 
which “the said museum or collection of Sir Hans Sloane, in 
all its branches, shall be kept and preserved together in the 
said general repository whole and entire, and with proper marks 
of distinction, and to which free access to the said general 
repository and to the collections therein contained shall be 
given to all studious and curious persons at such times and in 


such manner as the trustees shall appoint.” 
legalised the lottery to raise 300,090/. for these purposes. 
There were to be 100,000 tickets of 3/. each, of which 4,159 
were to be “fortunate tickets,” giving prizes as follows :—1 of 
10,000/,, 1 of 5,000/., 2 of 2,000/, 10 of 1,0co/, 15 of so0/, 
130 of 1007, 1,000 of 20/. and 3,0co of Io/., or a total of 99,000/. 
The Archbishop, the Lord Chancellor and the Speaker were 
appointed the managers to see fair play, and the lottery was 
drawn in Guildhall on November 26, 1753, wagers on the 
chances of the drawing of tickets being specially prohibited. 


The office of 


The Act also 


White and Black in Architecture. 
A principle of paramount importance in the treatment of 


colour in exterior architecture is that the colouring should be 


consistent in character with the purposes of the building itself. 
Our ancestors correctly appreciated the cheerful character of 
white, by frequently designating halls erected for festive pur- 
poses “‘ Whitehalls.” The hall at Kenilworth Castle was called 
the Whitehall. There was a Whitehall in the Old Palace of 
Westminster, and the Whitehall of Charles’s intended palace is 
familiar to all. There is also a Whitehall in the Royal palace 
at Berlin. Even our cousins across the Atlantic have taken 
over with them the tradition, and they have their Whitehalls 
for festive and popular gatherings. It is a fact, not without 
interest to any true-born Londoner, that the lofty building called» 
the White Tower, in the Medizeval citadel of this port of: 
London, seems likely to owe its name to having been white- 
washed externally. In a very fine illuminated manuscript of- 
the fifteenth century, preserved in the British Museum, a care- 
fully executed view of London is introduced, in the foreground’ 
of which appears this great fortress, and while the general 
masonry of the building is coloured naturally and in a some- 
what low tone, the tower, with its four angle turrets, stands out 
prominently and conspicuously white. So marked is the 
distinction that it cannot have been so represented in the 
manuscript without a special purpose, which was probably that 
of identifying the building. If white is calculated to produce in 
the mind a cheerful impression, black, on the other hand, has 
ever been viewed in an opposite sense. Thus, from remotest 
times, black was typical of mourning. A/ra and /ugubria were 
synonymous words. Even the sacred rhapsodist, when he 
would describe a scene of terror and despair, says, ‘All faces. 
gathered blackness.” The same distinction is alike applicable 
to those colours which, on the one hand, partake of the character 
of light, and those which, on the other hand, are characterised 
by an absence of light. It is not for us here to inquire whether 
there may not be physical causes assignable for this mental 
phenomenon ; but that the animal spirits may be raised or- 
depressed by the mere contemplation of different colours—that 
colours, according to this quality, may be productive of positive 
pleasure or pain, irrespective of any considerations of harmony 
and discord, are facts within the reach of every man’s experience, 
although probably it is beyond the reach of human intelligence 
satisfactorily to explain them. 


Architecture and Natural Forms. 


In architecture and in the sculpture of artificial forms such 
as vases, Xc., art is at once recognised in all forms which are 
bounded by straight lines, and included in perfectly flat surfaces, 
or by circular or regularly curved lines and perfectly globular 
or curvilineal surfaces. There is no such thing in external 
nature as an absolutely straight line, or one curved with perfect 
regularity, and hence there is no such thing as a perfect square, _ 
a perfect parallelogram or a perfect circle or oval in general 
scenery. Nature affords many approaches to these and other 
regular and symmetrical forms, but she leaves it to man to 
perfect and complete them. All forms, therefore, which may 
be defined as geometrical, that is, all which are perfectly regular 
or symmetrical—in short, all which are formed by the repetition, 
more or less frequent, of the same parts or lines, must be at 
once recognised as belonging to art. The art of architecture is, 
more than all others which are classed with the fine arts, an art 
of artificial forms, and the reason for this is to be, found in the 
principles of architectural construction. Whatever may be said 
of the ornaments of architecture, no one will assert that the 
great masses of a building, or even its doors, windows, roof and 
chimney-tops, are imitations of nature. Neither will anyone 
assert that these masses, doors, windows, roofs and chimney- 
tops may not be combined in such a manner as either to be 
beautiful and satisfactory, or otherwise. In the general forms 
or masses of architecture it will be found that the more the 
forms of nature are deviated from the higher will be the style of 
the building. A cottage with the walls of mud, or of turf, or of 
round land stones or boulders, is low in the scale of art compared 
with one the walls of which are of brick or of squared stone, , 
and a house where the stones are not only squared but smoothly 
hewn and rubbed to perfectly flat surfaces ranks still higher in 
the scale. If an architect were to imitate the perpendicular 
face of a rock in the walls of a house, and if he were to make . 
his doors and windows in the forms of cracks, chasms or othen- 
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holes of a natural or accidental character he would cease to be 
an artist. If it is easy to comprehend how art is to be recog- 
nised by forms and lines, it is not less so to display a character 
of art in lights, shades and colours. There is hardly such a 
thing in nature as an even distribution of light over a flat 
surface, for this reason, that there are few or no truly flat surfaces 
in nature. The exception is the surface of a still lake ; but even 
that is varied by the reflection of the surrounding scenery or of 
the clouds of the sky. The same may be said as to shades and 
colours, there is no continuous flat shade, or flat tint, in nature, 
because, as before mentioned, there are no continuous surfaces. 
Hence, whenever artificial forms are introduced, there, not only 
lines, but lights, shades and colours should be evidently 
artificial also. Hence, in colouring rooms the groundwork on 
which the ornaments are placed should be always one even tint 
of colour, and the ornaments bordering or distributed over such 
a tint should never resemble facsimile copies of nature, but 
always display the average or specific form of whatever object 
they may be intended to represent, and be disposed in such a 
manner as to be recognised as artificial. Flowers, for example, 
should not be painted as if they had been thrown against a wall 
or a ceiling at random ; but they should be disposed in regular 
borders, wreaths or groups. It must be recollected, at the 
same time, that to this, as to all other principles and rules, there 
are exceptions. For example, if it is desired to surprise, puzzle 
or confound, then a disorderly distribution of the parts of a 
composition, or its ornaments, will attain that end, which would 
be altogether defeated by an orderly distribution of them. In 
the details of architecture, and more especially in its sculptured 
ornaments, natural forms, such as foliage and flowers, are 
commonly imitated. Here art is recognised not only by the 
material employed, but by the more regular symmetrical, or 
otherwise artificial, character of the imitation, and by its 
approaching the average form of the species rather than that 
of the individual. Hence close imitations of nature, even 
though in stone, are never so pleasing as those which, though 
scientifically correct with reference to nature, have at the same 
time a decidedly artificial character. 


Surrey Stone. 


Merstham and Chaldon have always been famous for their 
stone quarries, which were once entirely in the hands of the 
Crown. Parts of Windsor Castle and Henry VII.’s Chapel in 
Westminster Abbey are built of this stone, which was also 
largely employed by Wolsey at Hampton Court. Godstone is 
supposed to owe its name to the large number of churches for- 
merly built of the stone procured from thence, and the Bargate 
stone is extensively used in building about Godalming. The 
Surrey chalk was, half a century ago, in such request in the 
vicinity of London that a tram-road was constructed, in 1805, to 
facilitate its carriage from Merstham to London. 


The First Salon Exhibition. 


In 1790 a commission, headed by La Rochejacquelein, and 
formed of savazs and artists, was appointed by the National 
Assembly to register and watch over all that was most valuable 
in the Royal Collection of the Louvre. In May 1791 a decree 
was passed directing that the Louvre should be thenceforth 
dedicated to the conservation of objects of science and art ; and 
in August 1701 an additional commission was named by the 
National Convention to inspect and gather together the trea- 
sures of art scattered through “les maisons royales.” The 
next allusion to the Crown collections appears in ‘July 1793, 
when, by a decree of the National Convention, M. Roland, 
Minister of the Interior to the Republic, which had now entered 
its second year, was ordered to convey to the Louvre all the 
pictures, statues, vases, &c., deposited in the ci-devant royal 
palaces, or in any other public place, excepting those actually 
in the chateau and gardens of Versailles, and in the two 
Trianons, which were reserved by a special clause. Further, 
he was directed to take measures that the Museum of the Re- 
public should be open to the citizens, in the long gallery of the 
Louvre, on August 10, 1793. It is believed that this first 
exhibition, the foundation, however unsystematic, of the present 
order of things, was not actually opened till the November of 
that year. It was accompanied by a catalogue, bare in detail, 
but reporting the presence of 537 pictures and 124 objects of 
art, including bronzes, busts, marble tables, china and clocks. 
The annual sum of 100,000 francs—which was then worth nearly 
double its present value—was decreed to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the Minister of the Interior, to purchase pictures or 
statues in sales of private collections, which it behoved the 
Republic not to suffer to leave the kingdom—a_décree which 
probably pointed to the departure of the great Orleans Gallery 
in the preceding year, and to that of the Calonne and other 
collections of importance. It is true these excellent regula- 
tions were never carried into execution ; the Minister for the 
Interior himself had died by his own hand, to escape the 
guillotine, before the exhibition opened ; but the grant serves 


to show the good and evil which strove together for the same 
ostensible end. All the great Italian masters were exhibited on 
this occasion, with many Flemish and Dutch, and a large pro- 
portion of French pictures, including the Ports of France, by 
Joseph Vernet. It is curious to observe, from the preface of 
the catalogue, the principle which guided the arrangement. 
Instead of any classification of schools, “on a cru devoir les 
mélanger, parce que ce systtme parait le plus propre a dé- 
velopper le génie des éléves, et a former le godt, d’une maniére 
sure et rapide.” With this aim, therefore, Jan Van Eyck and 
Luca Fa Presto hung together ; Leonardo da Vinci, Ruysdael 
and Rubens side by side. Nor were these works seen favour- 
ably in other respects, for the long gallery had no skylights 
then, but was lighted by a row of windows towards the river, 
while the pictures hung on the opposite wall, and had thus the 
disadvantage of facing the light. It was not till 1796 that the 
roofs of this long space were pierced, and the windows partially 
closed up, when each wall became passably available for 
another exhibition, which then took place. 


Grinling Gibbons. 


Evelyn, in his Diary for January 18, 1671, says :—“ This day 
I first acquainted His Majesty with that incomparable young 
man, Gibbons, whom I had lately met with in an obscure place 
by mere accident, as I was walking near a poor solitary 
thatched house, in a field in our parish, near Say’s Court. 
Looking in at the window, I perceived him carving that large 
cartoon, or crucifix, of Tintoret, a copy of which I had myself 
brought from Venice. I asked if I might enter; he opened 
the door civilly to me, and I saw him about such a work as for 
curiosity of handling, drawing and studious exactness, I had 
never before seen in all my travels. I questioned him why he 
worked in such an obscure and lonesome place; he told me 
that it was because he might apply himself to his profession 
without interruption, and wondered not a little how I had found 
him out. I asked him if he was unwilling to be made known 
to some great men, for that I believed it might turn to his 
profit; he answered he was yet but a beginner, but would not 
be sorry to sell off that piece. On I mentioning the price, he 
said 100/—in good earnest the very frame was worth the 
money, there being nothing in nature so tender and delicate 
as the flowers and festoons about it, and yet the work was very 
strong. Inthe piece were more than one hundred figures of 
men, &c. I found he was likewise musical and very civil, 
sober and discreet in his discourse. There was only an old 
woman in the house; so, desiring leave to visit him sometimes, 
I went away. Of this young artist, together with my manner 
of finding him out, I acquainted the King, and begged that he 
would give me leave to bring him and his work to Whitehall, 
for that I would adventure my reputation with His Majesty 
that he had never seen anything to approach it, and that he 
would be exceedingly pleased and would employ him. The 
King said he would himself go and see him. This is the first 
notice His Majesty ever had of Mr. Gibbons,” Evelyn intro- 
duced Gibbons and his carving to Charles II., who “no sooner 
cast his eyes on the work but he was astonished at the curiosity 
of it; and having considered it a long time, and discoyrsed 
with Mr. Gibbons, commanded it should be carried to the 
Queen’s side to show her, where he and the Queen looked on 
and admired it again, the Queen believing he would ‘have 
bought it, being a crucifix; but when His Majesty was gone, a 
French peddling woman, one Madame de Boord, who used to 
bring juttinets and fans and baubles out of France, began to 
find fault with several things in the work, which she understood 
no more than an ass or a monkey, and this incomparable artist 
had his labour only for his pains, and he was fain to send it 
down to his cottage again. He not long after sold it for 80/,, 
without the frame, to Sir George Viner.” Evelyn pushed 
Gibbons’s interest at court, and recommended him to Sir 
Christopher Wren and May, the architect. Gibbons was also 
employed by the King to ornament Windsor and other palaces. 
In Exton Church, Rutlandshire, may be seen a specimen of his 
sculpture, in a monument of Noel, Viscount Camden. Many 
of his flower pieces, in private collections, are carved in so 
delicate a manner as to shake at the rattling of passing “car- 
riages. There was no artist before him who succeeded to such 
an extraordinary degree in giving to wood the lightness and 
delicacy of flowers. Gibbons is supposed to have, been of 
Dutch origin, although a native of London, where he was born 
in Spur Alley, Strand, some time about the middle of the 
seventeenth century. For the choir of St. Paul’s he likewise 
did much of the foliage and festocns belonging to the stall 
work, and those in lime-tree which decorate the side aisles of 
the choir. There is a great deal of his work at Chatsworth, 
also the embellishments of an entire gallery at Southwick, 
Hants, and a room at Petworth, which last is generally con- 
sidered as the chief of his performances. That Gibbons had 
talents of another order is proved by his statue of James II. 
behind the Banqueting House, Whitehall. He died August. 3, 
1721. y nigvadls 
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BROCKVIELD HOUSE: DECORATION OF DRAWING AND DINING- 


ROOMS, 


HE dining-room being low required special considera- 
tion. Twenty-four pilasters were introduced, with 
narrow panels of Japanese paper intervening, forming a 
vertical treatment to add to the appearance of height to the 
room. The drawing-room being lofty was treated in an 
entirely different manner: a deep frieze selected from the 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition and a recherché dado, executed 
by Messrs. Jackson, of Rathbone Place, tend to reduce 
the height of the room. The floor is of parquet by Turpin; 
the ceilings of both rooms supplied by the Anaglypta 
Company. The whole of the decorative work throughout 
was carried out by Messrs, KINNINMONT & Son, of 26 Chil- 
worth Street, W., under the direction of Mr. Ernest RUN1z, 
of 22 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


s ‘HE sixteenth ordinary general meeting of the Institute of 
Architects was held on Monday evening, Mr. J. Macvicar 
Anderson, president, in the chair. 


The Royal Gold Medal. 


The PRESIDENT delivered an address as follows :— 

The royal gold medal, the gift of Her Majesty the Queen, 
is annually conferred on such distinguished architect or man of 
science of any country as may have designed or executed a 
building of high merit, or produced a work tending to promote 
or facilitate the knowledge of architecture or the various 
branches of science connected therewith. Since the days of 
the refined and cultured Cockerell, who was the first recipient 
of the medal in 1848, it has year by year been bestowed by the 
Queen at the recommendation of the Institute on distinguished 
architects and men of science at home and abroad, whose 
names having often been recalled on occasions similar to the 
present, I will not refer to further than to say that they have 
indeed become as household words in the realm of art. 

We are met to-night to add one more honoured name—the 
forty-fourth—to the historic list of gold medallists. That so 
many years have passed since the foundation of this royal 
honour involves the melancholy reflection that the majority of 
these distinguished men are no longer with us—indeed but 
eleven survive, of whom nine are Englishmen ; but the sadness 
of this reflection is happily tempered by the recollection that 
our royal patron is still spared after a prolonged and beneficent 
reign to confer these marks of distinction on such members of 
our profession at home and in other lands as in the opinion of 
their brethren are worthy to receive them. 

The roll of gold medallists embraces the names of men who 
in their day and generation have attained eminence as archi- 
tects or archeologists, or who have produced works of literary 
merit tending to promote the knowledge of architecture. Of 
these the former predominate, as, in my judgment, they ought, 
for who should be so well able to assist in the promotion of 
architecture as those whose lives are devoted first to the study 
and afterwards to the practice of the art and of the varied 
sciences connected therewith? The literary man, no doubt, 
influences—and, if he be a writer of mark, largely influences— 
his contemporaries as well as posterity by his works ; but no 
less so does the architect in practice, who not only leaves the 
impress of his genius engraven on the enduring monuments 
which he creates, but in addition exercises a power, by virtue 
of his character and individuality, which necessarily affects, for 
good or evil, those with whom he comes into personal contact 
in the complex relationships of his professional career. The 
practising architect thus enjoys a privileged position, for, while 
following his bent and indulging his fancy, he can—and if his 
taste be rightly inspired he should—contribute to the comfort 
and happiness of society by the fitness and the elegance of his 
creations, and, further, by integrity, independence and honour- 
able dealing in his practice he can raise the tone of his pro- 
fession and establish it in the good opinion of men, for his is 
much more than an ordinary avocation or means of subsistence, 
it is the pursuit of the beautiful and the useful, and in propor- 
tion as he aspires to such attainments, so, and in the same pro- 
portion, will he be likely to reach celebrity and to leave his 
mark on his age. Such considerations as these lead me to 
rejoice that the royal gold medal is now to be bestowed on 


one who is a worthy and distinguished member of the profession, ' 


one whose works are deservedly esteemed by competent judges, 
one whose life and character have tended to promote a high 
standard of honourable practice, Sir Arthur Blomfield. 

To speak publicly of an individual or of his works in his 
presence is at any time a matter of delicacy—much that one 
would like to say must remain unexpressed ; but I must ask my 
friend and colleague to bear with me while I venture to touch 
very briefly on one or two points in his career which seem to 
tne to possess general interest, and to refer—necessarily in the 
most cursory manner—to a few only of his more important 
works. Educated at Rugby and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where he took his degree as Master of Arts, Mr. Blomfield—as 
he then was—entered the office of Mr. Philip C. Hardwick, 
where he remained for the period of three years. In 1855 he 
travelled to Rome, Florence, and other parts of the Continent, 
in conjunction with the late Frederick P. Cockerell, and those 
who remember the charm of Cockerel!’s society can realise 
what the pleasure and profit of such travelling companionship 
as his must have been. Commencing practice in 1856, the 
career of Mr. Blomfield was,'I believe, one of continuous pro- 
gress and success. In 1867 he was elected a Fellow of this 
Institute, and has served on the Council and as a Vice- 
President. In 1888 he was elected an Associate of the Royal 
Academy. On the occasion of the consecration of the English 
church at Copenhagen he was elected a member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts of Copenhagen, and presented with the Order 
of the Danebrog by the King of Denmark. He holds the 
appointment of Architect to the Bank of England. Last, but 
not least, he was in 1889 created Sir Arthur Blomfield, Knight, 
by Her most Gracious Majesty the Queen. No mean record 
surely of the honours of a professional career. 

Of Sir Arthur Blomfield’s works those which claim attention 
first are his churches. I know not whether he himself desires 
that his fame should rest on his being in any sense a specialist; 
but, without going so far as this, I fancy that I shall not be far 
wrong when I say that in the first instance, at all events, his 
reputation was established by the purity of taste and the general 
excellence displayed in his ecclesiastical work. To enumerate 
his churches would be to fill many pages and to occupy much 
of your time. The number he admits to be “very large” ; 
and although he modestly considers that there are few “ worth 
mentioning,” most of us would probably be of opinion that a 
visitation to these works would be attended with pleasure and 
instruction. Of the very few which, in response to my inquiry, 
he has thought worthy of mention are the Private Chapel at 
Tyntesfield, erected for the late Mr. William Gibbs; Privett 
Church, Hants; and St. Mary’s Church, Portsea, commenced, 
I think, in 1884, and only completed last year. This fine and 
important church of St. Mary’s appears to be a work of real 
merit, worthy of the reputation of its architect. 

Of his secular works, I may refer to Denton Manor, Gran- 
tham, for Sir William Welby Gregory, a work, I have always 
understood, of great excellence ; Whitgift Hospital Schools, 
Croydon; King’s Schools, Chester; Bancroft School, Wood- 
ford, for the Drapers’ Company ; Queen’s Schcol and Lower 
Chapel, at Eton College ; the Fleet Street branch of the Bank 
of England; and Sion College Library, on the Thames Em- 
bankment. You are aware that Sir Arthur is now engaged in 
rebuilding the nave of St. Saviour’s, Southwark, and it must be 
satisfactory to all that a work possessing much archeological 
and historical interest has been entrusted to such competent 
hands. 

Many centuries have passed since the wise man declared 
“How much better is it to get wisdom than to get gold,” and 
although the undoubted truth of this aphorism may at first 
sight appear to detract from the value of the gold medal which 
Sir Arthur Blomfield will to-night add to his other well-earned 
honours, it really enhances it, for this medal is but the recogni- 
tion of that wisdom which is the result of years of study and 
labour, and is manifested in the numberless works which have 
so surely established his fame as an accomplished architect. 

Sir Arthur Blomfield, my words to you will be few, believing 
that nothing I can say will increase the estimation with which 
you are already regarded, and that in brevity I shall best con- 
sult your own feelings. I do not forget that this is not the 
first occasion on which you have—as your knighthood indi- 
cates—been the recipient of royal favour, nor that to be thus 
specially selected for honour must at any time be esteemed by 
a right-minded man as a lofty distinction ; but when, as in the 
present instance, honour is bestowed on the direct recom- 
mendation of those who, as experts, are best able to gauge the 
merit of a professional colleague’s life and work, its value is, in 
my judgment, immeasurably enhanced. I venture to think, 
therefore, that this medal will be none the less appreciated by 
you from the circumstance that it is conferred by the Queen, on 
the recommendation of your brother architects. Permit me to 
add that I feel gratified and proud that my first official act as 
President of the {nstitute should be the privilege of presenting 
this gift of Her Majesty to one so well worthy to wear and to 
possess it. On behalf of the Institute, and for myself, let me 
express the hope that you may long be spared to be an orna- 
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ment to the profession and enjoy the honours you have so 
deservedly won. ; 

The President then presented Sir Arthur Blomfield with the 
royal gold medal. ; 

Sir ARTHUR BLOMFIELD, A.R.A., thanked the President for 
the kind and flattering terms in which he had spoken of him 
and of his works, and took the opportunity, for he considered 
himself as spokesman for all, of congratulating Mr. Anderson 
on the position of trust and honour (the presidentship) to 
which he had been elected—he might say—by acclamation. 
It was no easy task to succeed Mr. Waterhouse, but judging 
from the admirable qualities displayed by Mr. Anderson during 
his long official connection with the Institute, he would be 
equal to the task, and the honour, credit and best interests of 
the Institute could not have been confided to better hands. 
As to the royal gold medal it was the greatest honour an 
architect could receive. A man’s mind must be singularly con- 
stituted if praise did not raise a glow in his heart. Pride and 
gratification were, however, in his case largely mingled with 
diffidence and embarrassment in receiving these marks of 
esteem from so large and distinguished an assembly. One of 
the most genial of modern satirists put it forward as a prominent 
fact, when speaking of our dumb pets, that they never talked 
about themselves. He wished that was more often the case 
with speaking animals, but that was not always possible. 
Having to speak of himself his dose of egotism should be 
homceopathic, and like a homceopathic globule should be 


wrapped in something of less doubtful character and 
flavour. He would recall an anecdote of Professor 
Cockerell when he (the speaker) was a young archi- 


tectural student—he laid stress on the word young, for 
since then he had nearly trebled his age, and though he had 
carried out works of more or less importance, and had now 
received the crowning honour of his life, he was still a student 
of architecture, and should continue to be a student as long as 
he could use a pencil or hold a book. As he was walking up 
Ludgate Hill he met Professor Cockerell walking down, who 
greeted him, and, laying his hand on his, turned round and 
pointed to St. Paul’s, saying that when he looked at that 
magnificent conception of a building he felt that the men of old 
were giants and we were pigmies. He (Sir Arthur) had often 
thought over those words, and narrowed them down to his own 
case. Never had he felt them so applicable as now. When 
the honour was announced to him he felt literally like a pigmy 
as he looked over the distinguished roll of the royal gold 
medallists. He might be excused for uttering the platitude 
that, whatever he had done, he had done his best, though, in 
truth, no man could be said to have done his best while he had 
health and strength and the desire to do better. Whatever his 
work might be in the future, he should strive never to do any- 
thing that would bring discredit on them after the honour they 
had done him. For that honour he returned his hearty and 
sincere thanks. 

Mr, J. TAVENOR PERRY read a paper, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract, on 


Wediceval Architecture in Sweden. 


Mr. Perry in his introductory remarks pleaded that no 
serious attempt had been made in England to deal with the 
subject, and his object was to give such information as he had 
obtained during his visits to the country and as he had gleaned 
from others. The physical features of Sweden he considered 
altogether unfavourable to the development of an architectural 
school ; but its unfavourable circumstances had their effect in 
so modifying the arrangements of the buildings as to result in 
such important local peculiarities as almost to amount to style. 
The earlier buildings were entirely constructed of granite and 
timber—the materials most abundant and nearest to hand. The 
unworkable character of the granite and the cost of transporta- 
tion led to the substitution of brick; with the result that in all 
ornamental features the same peculiarities of treatment and 
detail appeared as in those of the great churches of Pomerania 
and Mecklenburg. At the end of the eleventh century attempts 
had been made to organise the Christian Church in Sweden, 
and the earlier missionaries and bishops had been Englishmen. 
English influence might, the author thought, be traced in much 
of the work of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 

The cathedral church of Lund was the oldest and most im- 
portant church in Sweden. The plan of the building consisted 
of a nave and aisles, western towers, aisleless transepts, an 
apsidal choir, and a large lofty crypt extending under the whole 
of the choir and transepts. Whether the nave had been in- 
tended to be vaulted was doubtful, but several attempts to do 
so had been made. The whole building was carried out in 
hard stone, and there still existed a considerable arnount of 
good carving untouched by the restorer. The two most 
noticeable features of the exterior were the elegant apse with 
the open gallery round the eaves, and the richly-carved north 
porch of altogether Italian treatment. The existing remains of 
the conventual church of Dalby, like in many ways to the 
cathedral of Lund, consisted of a large nave, a western tower 


and a south porch, The most remarkable feature was the 
crypt, which was a large chamber vaulted in three aisles; and 
its position showed that it was constructed as a baptistery. 
Upsala Cathedral was a building of great historical importance 
to Sweden and of particular interest to the archzologist. The 
building, which first became the cathedral and which still 
existed, was a square hall of rough granite having two lofty and 
wide arches on each face; it had been altered several times, 
and now formed the nave of the ancient church. In 1287 the 
archbishop entered into an agreement with Estienne de Bon- 
nueill to build a cathedral at Upsala upon the plan of Notre 
Dame. There was much to support the theory that Frenchmen 
had been at work upon the building ; but the eastern termina- 
tion bore no resemblance to Paris, and its plan was much 
more German than French. The carving and arrangement of 
the capitals of the great piers and corbels round the choir were 
also much earlier in character than ‘such as would have been 
designed by a French architect of that period. The author 
thought that Estienne exercised but little influence on the 
design of Upsala, which, he considered, must have been the 
work of native artists. Still he believed Estienne might have 
done much to improve the design and even to found a new 
school of sculptors, who freed themselves from the toils of the 
runes and snakes until that time so prevalent. 

At Skara was one of the oldest cathedrals in Sweden. 
Little, however, remained of its earlier work exceptin the western 
towers. It was built of stone, with western towers, nave, aisles 
and transept, and apsidal choir, with turrets at the angles of 
the choir and transepts. The work generally might be assumed 
to belong to the last part of the thirteenth century, but there 
was little carving or mouldings by which to fix a date. 
Linképing ranked second to Upsala in dimension, but sur- 
passed it in the beauty of its details. It had grown up piece- 
meal like an English cathedral, and all the work was the best of 
the several periods. Apart from modern additions the building 
appeared to belong to four distinct periods, the work of the 
oldest being the transepts and crossing of the choir, probably 
erected about 1150, and at a date early in the next century the 
present nave must have been begun. The progress of the 
work during the thirteenth century did not appear to have been 
stopped, but must have spread over a long period, as at the 
west end of the nave the work was as late as (or later than) any 
at Upsala. The smallness of the existing choir, and other 
peculiarities perceptible at the east end, made it probable that 
at one time there was an apse as an eastern termination ; and 
at all events about the beginning of the fourteenth century a 
new choir, with chapels, had been begun. Much in the 
character of the mouldings and work generally suggested that 
Estienne of Paris and Upsala had had some control; but he 
could have had nothing to do with the plan, which was totally 
unlike a French plan. The ornamentation and sculpture were 
particularly rich, the richest portion being the great south portal. 
The most important brick-built Swedish cathedral was that of 
Abo, in Finland, of which, as well as of the older church 
of Rantamaki, the author had given an account in “The 
RI.B.A. Journal” recently. The cathedral of Vesteras was 
said to have been founded about Iro0o, but no remains so 
ancient now existed. It was a five-aisled building, ending in a 
polygonal-shaped apse, which did not properly fit on to the 
rest of the building. The small cathedral of Vexio, a three- 
aisled church of a uniform height, was more interesting. It 
had a projecting chancel, one bay ending in a square east end, 
and a large tower on the west front. Other important churches, 
especially those of Malmé and Ystad, were described by the 
author, who was of opinion that, notwithstanding the number 
of circular churches, the majority of the earlier ones had square- 
eastern terminations, notably Rantamaki and Karins, near 
Abo, and, of later style, Orebio and Vexio; where, however, 
German influence became predominant, an apsidal termination. 
had been adopted. The omission or reduction to the smallest 
dimensions of the clerestory was also a noticeable peculiarity’;. 
one reason for which, apart from German influence, was, he 
thought, the desire to simplify the roof as far as might be. In 
the earlier churches the porches were of great extent, and: 
during the best periods of architecture the portals were con-- 
siderable, and treated with a great deal of ornamentation. All: 
the churches were provided with bells, but towers to the: 
smaller ones were uncommon, the belfries being generally, 
detached wooden erections. Elaborate stalls still remained in. 
Lund Cathedral, and small portions at Vesteras, Dalby, &c., 
while several fine late German tryptichs were to be found: 
about the country. Of fonts there was a vast quantity, mostly. 
of an early date and of elaborate design. 

Restorations had been going on for years and were still 
proceeding with vigour at Upsala, Skara and Malmé. That ati 
Linképing was confined to building a new west front of the- 
poorest descripticn ; but at Skara, from a comparison of some- 
old drawings with the work already completed, it seemed to be- 
conscientiously carried out. At Upsala work was going on. 
against which it was, however, too late to protest. The external: 
work had been formed in concrete, enriched cornices, gargoyles, 
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pinnacles and open parapets being all cast to pattern in cement. 
To concrete as an ornamental building material, legitimately 
used, there could, however, be no objection, as, for example, on 
a recently-erected church in Stockholm, in which all the work, 
except the carving, was in concrete, and the effect he considered 
very good. 

A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. Carpenter, seconded 
by Mr. Wm. White, and supported by Rev. F. Woods, was 
passed to Mr. Perry for his paper. 


JOHN CARTER’S DESIGNS. 


HE accompanying is the last of our series in connection 
with the reprints of the articles from the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, by John Carter. It has been mentioned that to him 
the preservation of many of the examples of the style can be 
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DRUIDICAL REMAINS. 


OME members of the Maidstone and Mid-Kent Natural 
History Society lately made an excursion under the 
leadership of Mr. George Payne, F.S.A, secretary to the 
Kent Archeological Society. The party proceeded to Snod- 
land by rail, where they were met by a contingent of the 
Rochester Natural History Society, and after inspecting 
Paddlesworth Church, once a parish church, but now used as 
a barn, they proceeded by the Pilgrim’s Road to the Coldrum 
Wood. Here they inspected the ancient remains commonly 
known as the Druids’ Temple, now opened up through cutting 
down the woods. This is one of the oldest monuments in 
Kent. Mr. Payne also called attention to the fact that great 
interest was attached to these remains from the circumstance 
that they were in close proximity to the Old Pilgrim’s Road 
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DESIGN FOR A CEILING. 


attributed, and though he spent the greater part of his life in 
making drawings of Medizeval work, it is remarkable that his 
own designs are not much better than those which are com- 
monly attributed to country carpenters, his more successful 
efforts being seen in his interpretations of the Classic mode. 
The design for the ceiling is allied in treatment to the library 
or book-room, the illustration of which we gave in last week’s 
issue, and afforded opportunities for the introduction of 
numerous cameos and medallions. 


which he explained was a misnomer, the road really being am 
ancient British trackway, on the borders of the enormous forest 
which once covered the ancient valley of the Medway, and just 
under the scarp of the chalk hills, which bounded it on the: 
north. A strong feeling was expressed that these remains. 
should be included under the Ancient Monuments Preserva- 
tion Act. At Addington the party proceeded to visit the: 
rye but more ruinous Druidical remains ia Addington 
Park. 
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SCENIC ART.* 


CENIC art as known to-day is different only from other 
studio art in its breadth—a mere question of scale. The 
picture-painter is no more artistic in his work than is a 
thoroughly good scenic artist. When one portrays nature 
truthfully it matters not whether it be ona canvas of 8 inches 
or of 80 feet. The mistake comes in people walking up too 
closely to a fragment of scenery and receiving the impression 
of breadth; they invariably make some original remark as 
“‘ Distance lends enchantment.” Scene-painting is not neces- 
sarily a coarse art because you cannot read a square yard of a 
scene 70 by 40 feet at a distance of a few feet. The distance 
at which to judge a picture is that sufficiently far from it that 
the eye may take in the entire subject. At that. distance 
scenery must also be judged, and with that test applied a well 
and carefully-painted scene will be found not only as finished 
as the majority of pictures, but even more so. Of the quality 
of finish nothing need be said, good, bad or indifferent, but 
this: that when it falls short in finish and detail, it is either 
owing to a want of knowledge in the painter or lack of time, 
certainly not in accordance with any principle of stage-painting. 
Having mentioned a few of the things it is not, I will say a 
few words in excuse of what it sometimes is. In a comparison 
between ourselves and the picture-painter, I think it must be 
allowed that we scenic artists are considerably handicapped in 
our chances of acquiring special excellence in any one direction. 
It must be remembered that the picture-painter in most cases 
spends a lifetime in studying one class of subject, and often but 
one aspect of that subject. One man gives an almost perfect 
representation of the mountain peaks, another a charming 
rendering of the seashore with its sand wet by the incoming 
surf and reflecting the twilight’s glow; still another a hilly 
slope with its straggling sheep. Many of these men have not, 
for an hour, turned their attention but in one direction—one 
thing thoroughly and one only. Ask the marine-painter to 
paint acathedral, an ancient street or a modern drawing- 
room, and in all probability he would tell you he never did 
architectural work in his life, and knows nothing about it. 
Ask the architectural man for a drawing of a storm or a sunset 
at sea, and the offer would be refused. Notso withus. We 
must do, or try to do, any commission that is offered us; 
although not beggars in the nature of things, we cannot be 
choosers. The play is not suggested by the painter ; he re- 
ceives it from the dramatist. You will therefore readily see the 
field he must cover, and perhaps admit that to be acceptable in 
most things, and strong only in one or two, entitles him to 
consideration. Did it not, he would be glad that, with his few 
merits, his many faults are soon forgotten, for time, repainting 
or an occasional fire soon obliterates all traces of them. Our 
knowledge, archzological, artistic and mechanical, has to cover 
so large an area that our shortcomings sometimes seem really 
excusable. The concentrated forces of a picture-painter’s 
energies and tastes cut by their very concentration a deep 
channel for themselves, and he becomes a recognised inter- 
preter of the subject he has made his specialty. Again, with us 
a thing is not done when it is finished, but when it is wanted. 
Time, with the announced production, waits for no scene- 
painter. Wecannot alter. We must go on. The mere re- 
placing of a big canvas on a frame, perhaps 30 by 50 feet, 
means the expenditure of time, trouble and money. ‘The scene- 
painter is nothing if he is not certain in his execution, and the 
finest artist, if uncertain and unpunctual in his work would be 
useless in a theatre. 

But with all these drawbacks, scene-painting as a school has 
proved itself a good one; witness very many good men who, 
leaving it, have made as great reputation in picture-galleries as 
in the theatre—De Loutherbourg, Stanfield, Roberts, Pugin 
Allen and Leich, and in later days J. Frances Murphy and 
Charles Graham. 

Stage-painting is in no way a false art because it is shown 
by artificial light. A picture painted for the gallery suffers 
more from gaslight than our work does from daylight. Indeed, 
a well painted cloth (a technical term for a scene painted on a 
single surface) will look better when stretched on a frame and 
lighted by the brilliant skylight in the big painting-rooms than 
when hung, lighted by the indifferent lights of the stage. We 
must avoid powerful greens, which become coarse; strong 
blues, which become black, and exaggerate our yellows, which 
are robbed of their strength by the gas, and we must paint 
solidly. Thin distemper, like thin oil colour, always looks poor. 

In the age of Elizabeth, during the great epoch of dramatic 
achievement, no attempt was madeat scenic illusion. The stage 
was almost bare ; properties and costumes were few and simple ; 
painted scenery was unknown; tapestry-covered screens marked 
the entrances and exits ; locality was indicated by a placard 
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bearing the name Rome, Venice, Genoa, as the case might be ; 
a canopied seat, a bed, a table, with tankards and flagons, were 
all that was required to represent a throne-room, a chamber, or 
a tavern; the fixed wall at the back of the stage, a maid-of-all- 
work accessory, serving any and all occasions, stood for Juliet’s 
balcony, the Bridge of Sighs, or Brabantio’s house. The court 
gallants, the rough sailors, and the townsfolk who crowded the 
cockpit of the Globe did not need the aid of scene-painter and 
costumer to make the creations of their dramatists real and 
living. 

In the sixteenth century daily life had a splendid setting ; 
religious and civic ceremonies, public sports, wars even, were 
pageants. The citizen was himself an integral part of those 
splendours ; he walked in the procession, knelt in the cathedral 
and wore a glittering costume to the war. The world was 
young for the second time, and to these men few words of 
description were as fire to tow. ) 

In the past simplicity was natural to the stage; beauty, 
pageantry were parts of daily life, the theatre needed but to 
suggest them. To-day, “no longer able to be an actor, he 
desires to be a spectator” of the picturesque, for in our time 
pageantry has been shifted from daily life to the stage. The 
man of the sixteenth century, having it in his city, his dress and 
his home, did not need it at the theatre. We have reversed 
these conditions. With our civilisation of mechanics and the 
exact sciences life has grown dun and civil-suited. The 
Puritans themselves would wonder at the plainness of our daily 
attire. Processions have all but disappeared, court ceremonial 
has been simplified and colour abandoned even by the peasant 
and by the soldier. Taste, beauty, historical accuracy and 
general completeness, together with unlimited expenditure in 
their attainment, seem to be the leading characteristics of stage 
art to-day. A realism undreamed of by our fathers, a correct- 
ness unhoped for by dramatic students and lovers of art, have 
distinguished the theatre of the latter half of the nineteenth 
century. The productions of ambitious, art-loving managers of 
the recent past were, indeed, sometimes “grand” enough to 
compare, both for elaboration and spectacular effect, with the 
finer stage pictures of to-day, but they were fitful in their occur- 
rence, and the theatre could in no sense Jay claim, either in 
point of finish or in the exercise of ingenuity, of expenditure or 
sustained effort, to the style and conscientiousness that now- 
adays attend the production of nearly every form of dramatic 
entertainment. What the result of this combination of play and 
spectacle has been, or is likely to be, we need not now inquire. 
When Mr, Alma-Tadema, Mr. Seymour Lucas or some other 
well-known artist of antiquarian knowledge and instinct supplies 
the designs for the dresses, when the scenery is furnished by 
Mr. Telbin, Mr. Hawes Craven or the more eminent of their 
brother-brushes we may be certain of accuracy and beauty. 

The pictorial part of the production of a play may be con- 
tinued in the painting of the scenery, the construction of the 
costumes and the properties, and the combination of all into 
stage pictures. Theatrical settings are to a considerable extent 
governed by the same laws which control the execution of easel 
pictures, harmony of colour, agreeable distribution of the 
masses, groups and lighting, as in a composition upon canvas ; 
recognition of the pictorial principle that simple central objects 
will bear an elaborate background and that an intricate fore- 
ground needs simplicity behind it. In a few words, the relief 
which is given to the principal vd/es, by their inherent importance 
and the superiority of the actors filling them, may be greatly 
enhanced by purely pictorial means of colour and lighting. 

At the production of the work the audience, comfortably 
seated, watches the performance unfold itself so smoothly that 
it suggests no idea of preliminary labour. This is as it should 
be. For as an actor must cause the result of his art to seem 
nature itself, so the theatrical manager must cause the action 
and its scenic surroundings to appear the spontaneous product 
of the time in which the drama or opera plays. We are apt to 
credit only the actor with the genius of simulating nature. As 
a matter of fact, the principle upon which he proceeds governs 
every detail of a theatrical production. What the actor strives 
for, the manager, stage-manager, scene-painter, property- 
master, gas-engineer, master-machinist, musical-conductor and 
chorus are striving for. Eachin his respective department is 
endeavouring to szmu/Jate nature. I emphasise simulate be- 
cause the simulation of nature as distinguished from the actual 
reproduction of nature is the peculiar province of stage art. It 
is a fact that a real tree upon the stage looks less like a real 
tree from the auditorium than a tree painted upon a piece of 
canvas ; and that with a bit of canvas and a little paint the 
scene-painter can, at the expense of a few dollars, produce a 
Persian rug looking costlier and more like the real article than 
would an actual Persian rug costing a thousand dollars. What 
in real life would be an exaggeration becomes on the stage 
perfect simulation of nature. The actor’s natural bloom would 
be a ghostly pallor in the glare of the footlights, so that he is 
obliged to rouge his cheeks in order that their colour may look 
natural. And as in this case the look of nature is. produced 
by exaggeration, so it is with everything pertaining to stage art 
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—voice, gesture, costume, scenery, “ properties,” light-effects. 
They must all, so to speak, be rouged and roughened. A 
stage production, to be successful, must be prepared with this 
principle always in view. It can easily be traced through the 
work going on behind the scenes of an opera house. 

When Napoleon III., before declaring war upon Prussia, 
asked one of his Ministers if everything were in readiness for 
the army to move on Berlin, the latter replied, “To the last 
button on the last gaiter.” Unless everything pertaining to an 
operatic performance is in readiness to the last papier-maché 
shield for the last “super,” there will be an operatic Sedan. 

The stereopticon plays an important part in modern scenic 
productions, and many realistic effects are due to its introduc- 
tion. This is notably the case with lightning, clouds and the 
rainbow. Before the use of this apparatus, lightning was pro- 
duced by simply flashing magnesium powder in a pan. The 
powder is still flashed, but the image of the lightning is thrown 
upon the back drop or other portions of the scenery with the 
stereopticon. The effect is heightened by having various 
portions of the scenery painted on some transparent substance 
and flashing a light behind them, so that asthe forked lightning 
plays over the scenery these portions seem luridly illumined by 
it. Cloud effects are produced in the same manner, the image 
being usually thrown upon gauze drops. 

Lightning implies thunder. The old theatrical device for 
imitating the artillery of the storm was to shake a sheet of iron. 
This is now almost obsolete in theatrical establishments of the 
first rank. The so-called “rabbit-hutch” has been substituted 
for it. This contrivance, while far more complicated, is also 
far more effective than the sheet of iron. On one side against 
the wall of the third fly gallery, prompt side, stands a cabinet 
with six slanting shelves closed by doors which open sideways 
toward the wall. On each of these three shelves are half a 
cozen cannon balls, prevented from rolling out only by the 
closed doors. From under the cabinet runs a broad zinc-lined 
trough, which, at a distance of about 18 feet from the cabinet, 
is led through the flooring, and then in two long slants to the 
floor below. At short intervals in this are little inequalities of 
surface. A rope places one of the two men who work the 
apparatus in communication with the stage. Suppose there 
are to be two long, loud rolls of thunder. The stage-manager 
pulls the rope, the man at its end on the second fly gallery 
gives the word to the man at the cabinet. He throws open the 
doors of the lower three shelves. Eighteen cannon balls roll 
thundering down and through the floor to the end on the floor 
below. When the second signal is given the balls on the 
other three shelves are freed with the same effect. If only 
three or four balls are used, the sound resembles the rumbling 
of distant thunder, while a short, terrific peal can be produced 
by freeing the thirty-six balls before they pass through the 
floor. 

The apparatus for producing stage wind is one of the few 
old-time devices still in use. It consists of a paddle-wheel, the 
paddles scraping against a piece of corded silk tightly drawn 
over the upper part of the wheel. The imitation of wind thus 
produced is very natural, the sound increasing in volume as 
the wheel revolves more rapidly. 

The moon effect, if stationary, is of course a circular 
transparency on the back drop. Starlight is either small 
jagged .holes in the same cloth, illuminated from back, or 
spangles sewed loosely upon the face of it. As for the ripple 
upon the water immediately under the moon’s rays that is pro- 
duced by cutting below the surface of the horizon a series of 
irregular slits in the cloth, behind which is a continuous towel 
worked with windlass around rollers, and in which are more of 
these jagged cuts, a row of light in the middle of the towel 
making the light effect. This, when properly handled, gives 
the impression of moonlight on the water as if reflected from 
above. 

The sound of rain is closely caught by a great circular box 
about 5 feet in diameter and to inches thick. This is made of 
pine and closed entirely from side to side. Through this is 
then driven many thin strips of oak; about a quart of white 
beans are put into the wheel, which is then hung up over the fly 
gallery and can be revolved by the prompter simply pulling a 
rope. The noise made by these little Boston delights falling 
through the wooden sticks and rebounding from side to side of 
the revolving wheel suggests to the audience the urgent necessity 
for an umbrella, while to the man pulling the rope it more 
probably suggests brown bread. 

A fine effect in sound is that of the surf rolling up upon the 
sand and made by a large flat box covered with Manila paper, 
and in which about a pound of shot is gently titled from side to 
side. 

From the gallery on which the wind machine stands one 
can look down upon the stage and over the footlights and 
orchestra and into the auditorium. There sits the audience, 
gazing upon a scene which to them has all the seriousness of 
reality. And this appearance of reality is produced by the 
numerous artificial devices of which we who are behind the 
footlights have knowledge. And yet the next time you sit in 


the audience you will be as much absorbed in the action as 
though you knew nothing of the means employed to dupe you. 
For scenery, properties, costumes and lights have been devised 
with the grand principle in view, the simulation of nature. 

And now as to the lighting, the incandescent has done much 
for the stage. Its full steady glow is, when run at the proper 
capacity, equal to gas, while its great advantage over the latter 
is in its safety. With it we are enabled to place lights where 
formerly we could not, such as close to nets and gauzes and 
hung around in groups, or running along in pliable and brilliant 
lines of illuminating force upon the back of tree-limbs or per- 
forated set-pieces of slender proportion. Great is the incan- 
descent, and already broad is its field. The arc light is not 
used upon the stage for general illumination on account of its 
too intense shadows. 

While there are in this country perhaps thirty or forty 
scenic artists of different grades of ability, there are not over 
ten or twelve who are entitled to hold front rank. The others 
simply drifted into the business, and are the men who, through 
their lack of study and indifference to the progress of our time, 
have done so much to retard the rank of our profession—men 
whose only claim to artistic capacity comes with no intention 
or fault of theirs through their having been born, as my friend 
Burridge would: say, with palettes in their mouths. 

After getting from the author a description of the play, we 
make the small models, such as you see here. We then submit 
them for approval, often having to alter slightly here and there 
to make more or less space for action. We then give the small 
pieces of cardboard to the carpenter, who makes the framework 
as it is marked on back, and has it covered. He then puts it 
on the paint frame, and after an assistant has given it a coat 
of priming, it is ready for use. To begin on this is done by 
roughly sketching in charcoal the enlarged form as upon the 
model. This is carefully gone over with ink, and all the details 
impossible in the model carefully put in. The charcoal is then 
dusted off, and it is ready for the painting. Of course, being 
in distemper, and therefore drying quickly, it is sometimes 
lively work with the blending of a sky, if it be an exterior, as 
the laps of colour show if partly dry, thus destroying the atmo- 
spheric effect. We seldom like interruption when engaged 
upon this portion of the work, as rapidity and plenty of room 
is necessary. An artist usually begins the sky looking like a 
gentleman, and emerges from the fray sometimes triumphant, 
but often otherwise, looking like a calsominer. I am reminded 
of one of those little stories that follow every profession, always 
more or less truthfully, but which will demonstrate what I have 
been saying in reference to skies. 

In the Boston Theatre, the artist for years has been Mr. 
William Getz, an old-timer, with all the conventional methods. 
Messrs. Thompkins & Hill were the managers. They had 
already postponed the production of a new play for two weeks 
on account of Mr. Getz not being ready with the scenery, and 
as the play then running had long since ceased to be a paying 
investment, they were wild to get it off and the new one on, 
feeling that in it they had a bonanza. Mr. Thompkins was, 
therefore, in a wicked state of mind when one morning he went 
upon the stage to see if they were safe to announce the new 
play for the coming week ; so, calling that terror of the masher, 
his old joblots, the stage doorkeeper, he told him to hie him up 
the dust-ladened spiral-formed stairs, and ask of Mr. Getz if he 
would come down and havea little talk with him, the manager. 
So his old dealflets climbed and climbed away up into the 
gloom, and after many pauses in which to catch his truant and 
beer-laden breath, told Mr. Getz what Thompkins had said. 
Getz, who was wildly juggling a cerulean blue and chrome yellow 
blend, frantically waved an 8-inch brush at him and yelled, “ You 
tell Mr. Thompkins that I wouldn’t come down if my mother 
was dying! I am laying in a sky.” Imagine then the effect upon 
the already overwrought Thompkins, when his messenger 
finally returns and says, ‘“‘ Mr. Getz says his mother’s dying, 
and he’s lying down to cry.” 

Now, in reference to stage construction: as it is probable 
that every member of your club will some day, sooner or later, 
be called upon to construct a theatre, I purpose to tell you what 
architects invariably do, and in what they fail. This as the 
result of twenty years of study and work on the stage. 

The architect designs his building with its noble facade, its 
symmetrical lines, its spaces of repose; he then gets into the 
interior, and by carefully observing the precedents already 
established, is successful with his sight lines. His balcony 
curves are beautiful. He takes his chances acoustically, and 
gets down as far as the boxes. These he carefully considers, 
being particular that they do not mar the graceful lines of the 
whole. He then binds about his head a towel and retires to 
think, and from that communion of thought and dampness, 
that successful combination of brain and water, arises gradually 
but grandly the proportions and detail of a proscenium arch 
and sounding board that will be at once a novelty in con- 
struction and a decorated dream. So far he is usually a 
success, and it would be presumption on my part to criticise 
his work. Ido not, I cannot. I have only admiration for it. 
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But it is right here upon reaching the proscenium arch that he 
should go out and see a good old-fashioned game of base-ball. 
That certainly would be beneficial to his health, and not detri- 
mental to the theatre; but he does not. He wants to, but 
struggles with himself; he says :—‘‘Oh, no; no base-ball, I 
was almost forgetting the stage ! that won’t do. I must havea 
stage.” In fact, he cannot recall a single theatre that had not 
a stage, and so, full of hope and the ambition to conquer in 
new fields, he steps up out of the private box and on to the 
apron of the stage. He rather likes it, and turning for a look 
at his house he fills up with pardonable pride as he notes 
balcony after balcony rising in graceful lines to the ceiling the 
nice arrangement of aisles, the beauty of the boxes and the 
proscenium arch, and, then turning again, he looks into that 
great space, and with a courage that is sublime and the sim- 
plicity of a little child, steps through the arch and over the foot- 
lights into an unknown world, and it takes him just fourteen 
seconds to fall through the vampire trap into the sub-cellar, where 
heis found some hours later with his clothes torn from his back, 
badly battered, but evidently still in the ring, for you hear him 
asking the scrub woman if flies are still used in theatres ; 
if the Hamlet trap is over the gridiron, or if the left upper 
entrance is on the fourth floor. Emerging, therefore, from 
mistake No. 1, he loses no time in looking for mistake No. 2. 
Says :—“ Why, of course. Funny I should not think of that at 
first. The stage-carpenter—he is the party I want. I will put 
all this stage business in his hands, and go and see the ball 
game.” So he calls in some antique with whiskers under his 
chin, who has been rendered round-shouldered by conven- 
tionality, who remembers distinctly the night that Forrest 
played “Metamora.” Ah, that was a night! He was the 
boss carpenter then, as he is now. In fact, he goes with a 
lease ; a man that has not learned, or what is worse, has not 
unlearned a single thing in all these forty years. The architect 
gives to his own part of the work the result of his best know- 
ledge, applies to it every modern improvement, does all he 
possibly can to make that theatre stand for all that which is 
best in construction, seating, lighting and decoration. In a 
word, to make this a house splendidly typifying the progress of 
his time, and then, ignoring entirely the man to whose poetical 
brain and practical brush the public must look for the pictorial 
part of the productions of that stage, he gives the work of con- 
structing it into the hands—I cannot say brains—of a man 
whose only ambition is to make it as they made them when he 
was a boy. And he straightway puts up a set of grooves. 
They have not been used for twenty years, but that does not 
matter ; he gets them up, and there they are—a death-blow to 
the painter’s picture ; a standing or, rather, hanging menace to 
perfect illusion. 

There was a fight made against them ten years ago so 
strong that it called into existence the only improvement made 
of late years by these gentlemen. They set up a howl against 
any such desecration of a time-honoured, moss-covered custom, 
saying, “ What ! do away with grooves! why, how then shall 
we run flats?” So they finally evolved the idea that they would 
put flap hinges on the grooves in the middle and fold them up 
a few feet more out of the way. A flap hinge there was, 
although so heavily encrusted with brilliancy as to render 
calciums unnecessary and so completely ornate as to absolutely 
compel admiration. A flap hinge. And that, gentlemen, 
represents the sum total of the progress made by these gentle- 
men in the past ten years. You occasionally see some play in 
which some clever bit of mechanism is introduced, and you 
read the following morning of the great credit due the stage- 
machinist for his brainy work. I cannot recall in my whole 
experience, and covering many of these supposed mechanical 
giants, ever wanting a little trick or movement out of the 
conventional that I did not have to show them how to work it. 

Some time ago Mr. Burridge designed a scene from the 
Noble Rogue, calling for the turning of Clark Street Bridge and 
allowing a vessel to pass. He schemed it out and then brought 
forth his model. The claim was immediately made that it 
would not work—was not practical. But he made ail the 
detail drawings and a working model of the swinging bridge. 
It was built, worked successfully, and made a hit, while the 
press loaded its columns with credit for the stage machinists, 
who have been walking about ever since covered with sweat 
and glory. And these are the men into whose hands the 
architect places without thought the making or marring of so 
important a feature. And you cannot altogether blame the 
carpenters. They simply know the past; and upon these 
lines, let them be ever so conventional, clumsy or obsolete, 
continue to construct the stages upon which only productions 
hampered and often ruined by old methods can be produced. 
They have no poetic ideas to elaborate, no nice sense of the 
fitness of things. What to them are the softened outlines, the 
little bits of atmosphere that help so much in the effort to 
imitate nature? No, put the blame where it primarily belongs, 
upon the architect. The very character of his profession 
demands education, demands that he be broad and eager to 
gtasp any means or method to keep his work from being a 


laggard in the pageant of civilisation. He then it is that 
should first seek some artist of repute, and say to him, “I want 
to build a stage as well as an audience-room. I want to know 
what your experience has shown to be faulty and unnecessary. 
I want to know what to avoid doing as much as that which is 
essential: 1 want nothing on that stage that will in any way 
prohibit the successful achievement of a perfect rendering of 
any of nature’s moods.” 


ROBERTSON FOUNTAIN. 


HIS fountain, lately erected by Mr. Robertson on Bondgate 
Hill, Alnwick, has been designed by Mr. George Reavell, 
jun., architect, of Alnwick, and executed by Messrs. Green & 
Douglas, of Amble. The style decided upon was a phase of 
Italian Renaissance, and the idea to be embodied a base with 
horse trough in front and drinking fountains at the sides, 
having above a canopied jet which was to be continually 
playing. The lower base is perfectly square, with the horse 
trough projecting from the front, and contains the door at the 
rear for access to pipes in the interior. A granite panel bearing 
the inscription, “ Presented by Adam Robertson to his Native 
Town, 1890,” occupies the front of the upper portion of the base, 
which, by means of its arches enclosing this panel and the 
drinking cups and basins at the sides, brings the plan to an 
octagon, in order to receive the eight granite columns which 
encircle the jet and its basin. These columns carry an arcade 
with carved keystones and spandrels ; the frieze over this arcade 
is enriched by alternate flutings and rosettes. The cornice 
contains two enriched members, and the dome which crowns 
the edifice is parelled on every face. The height of the 
structure is 25 feet. ‘The freestone employed is even in colour 
and texture, and is from Denwick Quarries, and the granite is 
red Peterhead. 


INDIAN INDUSTRIAL ART. 


HE Superintendent of the Madras School of Art, Mr. 

Havell, has forwarded to the honorary secretary of the 

Society for the Encouragement of Indian Art a letter, in the 
course of which the following passages occur :— 

It is justly observed in the prospectus of the Society that 
Indian handicrafts are being discredited by the prevailing rage 
for cheapness—that is the chief difficulty I have to contend 
against here. I sent some specimens of our vefoussé work to 
a London firm some time ago, hoping to establish a market for 
it. The reply was that it was too expensive, but if we could 
turn out work like the sample which they forwarded the firm 
would give us a large order. The sample sent was of some 
copper work said to have come from Hyderabad. The execu- 
tion of it was atrocious, and the design, I should have thought, . 
would have disgusted the esthetic sensibility of a chimpanzee. 
I was told that the cost was not to exceed 3s. per pound 
delivered in London, but if they paid a hundred times as much 
I could not allow such stuff to be made here The vrepoussé 
work is not really expensive ; it is much cheaper than Madras 
wood-carving or Tanjore ware. Besides this vefoussé work the . 
other industries carried on in this school are jewellery (gold 
and silver work), wood-carving, lacquerwork, pottery, and 
carpet-weaving. I have the greatest difficulty in finding a sale 
for anything but small 477c-d-drac. The Government have no 
settled policy with regard to our work, and the school largely 
depends for its prosperity on the interest which individuals 
take in it. The ivory work is made at the School of Arts, Tre- 
vandrum. In Travancore ivory carving has long been esta- 
blished as an industry under the patronage of the Maharajah. 
Except the “ Vizagapatam work,” which is very poor stuff, ivory 
carving is almost extinct in other parts of the South of India. 
The late Maharajah was an enlightened prince, but unfortu- 
nately tried to improve upon the native designs by giving the 
workmen European patterns. Consequently, for many years 
past the Travancore ivory carving has been insipid in design 
though good in execution. Two years ago the present Maha- 
rajah sent a young Brahmin graduate to be trained in this 
school. Though he was only allowed to remain here fora year, 
he is now doing very guod work as Superintendent of the 
School of Industrial Arts at Trevandrum, with the assistance of 
some draughtsmen and workmen sent with him. He has col- 
lected a large number of drawings of wood and stone carving 
from old temples and other buildings in Travancore, and has 
set to work to reform the ivory carvers who have been placed 
under his charge. As I have said before, schocls of art in 
India suffer for want of any continuous and settled Government 
policy with regard to them. Many people who take an interest 
in Indian art look upon schools of art with suspicion, and 
imagine that good native art can only flourish when removed 
from all European influences. European art masters are sup- 
posed to be rendered incapable by their previous training of 
appreciating the genuine flavour of pure native work, and con- 
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sequently the native workman is contaminated directly he enters 
our doors. This idea, Iam sorry to say, is prevalent in very 
influential quarters. Indian schools of art, therefore, have two 
great difficulties to contend against :—(1) The English art 
patron, whose taste for art has to be met by square yards and 
pounds avoirdupois; (2) the Anglo-Indian or English art 
patron, who is firmly impressed with the idea that no good can 
come out of an Indian school of art. J think the Society for 
the encouragement of Indian Art will do much to further the 
cause it has at heart if it will lend its aid to Indian schools in 
meeting these two difficulties. 


Extinction. of the Architectural Association. 


S1rR,—It is but natural that so old a member of the Archi- 
tectural Association as Mr. J Douglass Mathews, remembering 
that the Association was in his younger days admirably suited 
to the needs of the time, should look askance at any proposition 
to alter or amend its methods of operation, but Mr. Mathews 
will doubtless remember that there was established in 1842 an 
“ Association of Architectural Draughtsmen,” and that in the 
short space of five years this was not sufficient for the needs of 
that time, but was remodelled or incorporated in the Archi- 
tectural Association. Since that time the Architectural Assacia- 
tion has been constantly developing, making fresh departures 
and incorporating new features. Mr. Mathews states that he 
was himself instrumental in introducing the course of lectures 
and classes which have till now existed in the Association. 
Can Mr. Mathews be surprised that as his suggestions led to 
the modification of previous methods, so these in their turn 
need to be revised to meet the requirements of the present day? 
With an Association of young and energetic men, such must be 
the perpetual course of events. Each new scheme will serve 
the purpose of the active members of the time till, phcenix-like, 
it expires in a blaze of glory to give place to yet another, 
fresher and more suited to its immediate present. The 
advocates of the present scheme quite realise that in the course 
of another quarter of a century their ideas will be modified or 
superseded, and doubtless we, the old fogies of the future, shall 
regard with doubt and dismay the proceedings of our successors. 
So it must ever be. 

Mr. Mathews’s greatest anxiety with regard to the new 
scheme seems to be that he fears it will diminish the feeling of 
camaraderie, which to a certain limited extent now prevails 
amongst the members of the Association. Judging from the 
evidence of what exists amongst architectural students in 
France, in Germany and America, the constant association of 
architectural students in a regular course of instruction over a 
term of years tends to promote good-fellowship and friendship 
to an extent hitherto unknown amongst the students of our 
profession, and we may hope that similar results will follow the 
establishment of the new system of education. 

I venture to think also that members of the Association, 
who have completed their four years’ course, will in the future, 
as in the past, continue to maintain their interest and their 
connection with the Society, for it is not the fact, as Mr. 
Mathews says, that “with the exception of ordinary meetings 
and soirées, there will be nothing to induce a continuance of 
membership” On the contrary, members who are no longer 
passing through the classes will receive more in return for 
their subscription than they do at present. There is no inten- 
tion of discontinuing any of the visits, excursions, conver- 
saziones, soirées and other social work of the Association ; on 
the contrary, there is every tendency amongst the younger 
members of the Association to increase and enlarge this part of 
our proceedings, as witnessed by the establishment of the “ Lyric 
Club,” string band, camera club and other institutions. Besides 
all these, it is intended to make the library, which, as Mr. 
Mathews knows, is the finest architectural lending library in 
Great Britain, more extensively available to all the members, 
and especially the older members, by affording more frequent 
opportunities of exchanging books. 

I doubt not that after this explanation Mr. Mathews will 
adhere to his promise, and gladly support the scheme, as it is 
to be “established as a supplement to the ordinary work of the 
Association.” 

It goes no further than the rearrangement of the present 
lectures and classes in a manner which we, the younger mem- 
bers of the Association, feel to be imperatively required by the 
needs of the present time, largely increased as these are by the 
new system of examinations established by the Institute. That 
the Institute examinations have necessitated very radical 
changes in the teaching methods of the Association is, I think, 
shown by the fact that, whilst the attendance at the classes has 
been diminishing during the past few sessions, the number of 


students who avail themselves of instruction more directly 
suited to the Institute examinations has been and is enormously 
increasing. Mr. Mathews reflects upon the financial aspect of 
the new scheme; but he can hardly forget that in the last 
balance-sheet which he signed as treasurer, that for the session 
1888-89 the statement of assets and liabilities shows a balance 
in favour of the Association of 7752 55. Icd@, as against 
8037. Ics. 11d. in the preceding session, the fact being that the 
present income of the Association is scarcely sufficient to 
maintain its present work, and that if we are to improve the 
Association in any direction this can hardly be done without 
increased expenditure, as we now propose to give increased 
advantages both to those who are working in the classes and: 
to those who have passed that stage. It is not surprising that 
our committee wish to be able to undertake their new responsi- 
bilities without fear of a financial collapse.— Yours obediently, 
FRED. R. FARROW. 


The Architectural Association Scheme, 


SIR,—It appears to me, as an old architect, that the present 
excitement about the education of students is based upon mis- 
taken views of the subject, so far at least as pupils are con- 
cerned. A most important element in the question is almost 
entirely ignored, viz. the masters and their duties to their 
pupils. Anybody whose opinion is worth having knows that 
teaching in a first-class office is about the last thing thought of 
and that the only duty the master recognises is to permit his 
pupil to sit upon a stool to do what tracing or drawing he is. 
told by a clerk, and generally to have the run of the office and 
use his eyes and his ears and, with limitations, his mouth. 

Of course there are exceptions. Masters vary like most 
other things. There are some, very few I fear, who are perfect 
models, and who represent, in these days, those renowned: 
artists of the Renaissance period who diligently and personally 
taught their pupils everything they themselves knew, and who 
often succeeded in giving artists to the world so accomplished 
that the fame of the masters was almost lost in the splendour 
of the pupils. On the other hand, the many are probably 
satisfied with fulfilling the “ duties” as stated above. 

Now it is not at all my intention of being hard upon the 
masters, because it is not so much from any defective or dis- 
creditable personal character that even the worst masters are 
what they are. It is rather from the force of circumstances 
which, unfortunately for him, is very much against the pupil, 
and may be very briefly stated thus. A distinguished architect 
is overwhelmed with work, yet so persistent are parents and so- 
tempting are the handsome premiums, that he takes as many 
pupils as the capacity of his offices permits. His whole time 
is insufficient for the business, though he works as hard as any 
slave. Result, little (if any) time given to teaching his pupils. 
Remedy, masters to take only a limited number of commis- 
sions and fulfil the duty of leading their pupils, or else to take 
no pupils or only one. I will not attempt to apply these 
remarks—these facts—to the present crisis. It is so obvious as 
to be quite unnecessary. Whether Mr. Baggallay and his 
friends of the Architectural Association by taking note of them 
can establish a Utopian period for the students remains to be 
seen. They have not yet secured unanimity. I will only say, 
in conclusion, that J think they ought to be helped by the well- 
to-do masters with something besides, and perhaps better than, 
money, viz. self-denial] for the future resulting in the improved 
relationship of master and pupil. This secured the razsowm 
@’étre of the scheme vanishes, or rather perhaps I should say 
difficulty vanishes, for the success implies the provision out of 
the premiums received of all necessary pecuniary aid by the 
masters, and the giving of all necessary evening hours and 
work by the pupils, AN ARCHITECT. 


The Education Scheme. 


SIR,—It may be interesting and perhaps useful to look at 
this question from the historical point of view. How is it that 
all this machinery of education in architecture is required at 
the end of the nineteenth century? I could understand and 
admit the necessity of it if Mr. Baggallay and his friends. 
asserted and proved that great and accomplished architects 
have never before existed. But, of course, they do not, nor do 
they attempt to show that those who have existed passed 
through some curriculum similar to that they propose. They 
must know that, on the contrary, these architects were indebted 
to the system of pupilage and their own exertions for their 
knowledge, and, doubtless, at the same time, they made good 
use of the universities. 

If this be true, and the pupils of the present day are not up 
to the mark, it is our system of pupilage that wants improving, 
and perhaps some one will say a word or two on this point at 
the next meeting on the above subject. Something wants doing 
that may lead us out of the present “slough of despond” in 
architecture. I make bold to say there is no such thing as 
originality in architectural design in these days, but only very 
faithful copying of what was done centuries or ages ago. At 
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best, we are clever antiquarian draughtsmen—that is all. It is 
disappointing to think that the older the world grows the more 
feeble does the spirit of architecture become. Everything 
seems to progress—science, discovery, commerce—except our 
glorious art. Siaw : 

Let us, then, hope that the present crisis will be made a 
starting-point for better things, that the necessity will be recog- 
nised when the discussion of the scheme is resumed, of intro- 
ducing something to warn the student that, while the study of 
past styles is desirable, it should only be with the view of forming 
a basis for the development of modern architecture, which can 
only be true in principle and worthy of the name if it express in 
the most natural manner the new ideas, the social characteristics 
and the multifarious wants of our wonderful era. 

DESIDERATUM. 


Architectural Competitions. 


S1r,—Your able article in last Friday week’s issue came to 
the writer as a very agreeable surprise. I think it quite time 
that the leading professional papers should awaken to the neces- 
sity of thoroughly thrashing the matter of so-called “ Architec- 
tural Competitions” out, especially considering the absurd 
advertisements which are issued in yours and some of the other 
building and engineering papers inviting architects to compete, 
and the not unfrequent disclosures we have in reference to some 
of the misnamed competitions.—I remain, &c., 

AR.LB.A, 
London: June 24, 1891. 


London Water Supply. 


S1R,—Now that the London water supply question seems to 
‘be agitating the public mind, it may interest some of your 
readers to quote a writer upon the above subject over two 
hundred years ago. He writes as follows, viz. :— 


“ Of the New River. 


“ This famous and never-to-be-forgotten work, brought by 
the liberal charge and exquisite skill of one worthy man, Sir 
Hugh Middleton, knight and baronet, citizen and goldsmith of 
London, deserves an everlasting memorial. Several wells and 
Springs of sweet and fresh water with which the City was served 
being decayed, sundry projects were on foot to supply that 
want; but this principal device was found out by the aforesaid 
gentleman, and the difficulties and vast expense made it for 
some time to be retarded, but courage and a resolution to pro- 
mote the public good prompted him on to the achievement, 
which since hath proved happily commodious and of infinite 
utility to the whole City, so that the brave adventurer deserves 
a statue to eternise his name and transmit his memory, to keep 
it fresh (like his waters) to future ages. Now, as Mr. Stow 
speaks very ingeniously, if those enemies of all good actions, 
danger, difficulty, detraction, contempt, scorn and envy could 
have prevailed by their malevolent interposition, either before, 
at the beginning and in the very birth of the attempt and a good 
while after, this work had never been accomplished. Queen 
Elizabeth granted power to the citizens by Act of Parliament 
for cutting and conveying of a river from any part of Middlesex 
or Hertfordshire to the City of London, with a limitation of ten 
years’ time for the performance thereof. But she died before 
it was undertaken. King James granted the like, but without 
limitation of time. And when others would not undertake it 
Sir Hugh Middleton did, with infinite pains and vast charge, 
both begin and finish it. He brought it from Amuel 
and Chadwel, two springs near Ware, in Hertfordshire, 
from whence, in a turning and winding course, it runs 
threescore miles before it reaches the City. At the 
north side of the City, at Islington, he built a large cistern to 
receive it, and from thence it is dispersed in pipes, serving the 
highest parts of London to their lower rooms. It was begun 
February 28, AD. 1608, and finished in five years. It can 
hardly be imagined what difficulties and rubs there were in the 
way through which the water was to pass, some being oozey, 
soft and muddy ; other again as hard, craggy and stony ; in 
some places the channel is 30 feet deep ; in other places it is 
catried over valleys in open troughs betwixt hills, which troughs 
are supported by wooden arches, some of them fixed in the 
earth very deep, and rising in height above 23 feet. Over the 
New River are made 800 bridges, some of stone, some of brick 
and some of wood, and 600 men have been at once employed 
in this great work. The river being brought to the said great 
cistern, the water was not let in till Michaelmas Day, A D. 1613, 
Sir John Swinnerton, then Lord Mayor, and Sir Thomas 
Middleton, brother to the said Sir Hugh, being elected Lord 
Mayor for the ensuing year. In the afternoon Sir John 
Swinnerton and Sir Thomas Middleton, with Sir Henry Moun- 
tague, the recorder of London, and many of the worthy alder- 
men, rode in asolemn manner to see the great cistern and first 
issuing of the strange river thereunto, which was then made 
free denizen of London; and the solemnity was thus :—A troop 
of labourers of the number of sixty or more, weli apparelled, and 


wearing green Monmouth caps, after the British manner, all 
alike carried spades, shovels, pickaxes, and such like instru- 
ments of lahorious employment, and marching after drums 
twice or thrice about the cistern, presented themselves before 
the Mount, where the Lord Mayor and the aldermen were 
(with a worthy company besides), and one man in the behalf of 
the rest delivered a handsome speech in verse, at the conclu- 
sion of which the floodgates flew open, and the stream run 
cheerfully into the cistern, the drums beating and trumpets 
sounding in triumphant manner, and a gallant peal of chambers 
gave a period to the entertainment. Upon which brave man 
these lines were made :— 
“Ad Hugonem Middleton Equitem Auratum, de stupenda 
hac Aquarum Opera. 
‘“*Compita qui fluvium per Londinensia duxti, 
Ut jam quisque suis vicus abundet aquis, 
Non Aganippe tuas satis est depromere laudes, 
Hec scaturigo novee quam tibi fundit aque. 


“ Before we leave this head, although it is not necessary to 
give a particular account of every conduit, whereof there are 
many in and about the City (as was said) and now one a rearing 
in the place of the old conduit at the west-end of Cheapside, 
which is intended to be a stately one and beseeming the mag- 
nificence of the City and that gallant street where it is to be 
erected, &c.,, yet the neatly wrought conduit in Stocks Market, 
at the west end of Lombard Street, is not to be omitted, 
whereupon is placed a very magnificent statue of King Charles 
II, on horseback, trampling upon an enemy, all in excellent 
white marble, at the sole cost and charges of Sir Robert Viner, 
who was Lord Mayor of London in the year 1675. There is 
likewise a very magnificent statue of King Charles I. on 
horseback, all of solid brass, at Charing Cross.” 

This supply of water was only within the City of London, 
and we can still trace the conduits to the west of the City by 
the names of such streets as Conduit Street, Lamb’s Conduit 
Street, &c.—Yours obediently, 

HENRY H. B. Lane. 
June 20, 1891. 


GENERAL. 


Mr. Frank Dicksee was at the last general assembly ot 
Academicians and Associates elected an Academician. 

The Arts and Crafts Exhibition at the Manchester City 
Art Gallery closed on Saturday. The number of visitors during 
the three months it was open amounted to 242,268, 

A Civil List Pension of 100/, per annum has been granted 
to Mrs. Redfern, widow of the late Mr. James Redfern, 
sculptor, who died in 1876 at the early age of thirty-eight. 

The Chester Archzeological Society have arranged for 
an excursion on Wednesday, July 1, to the Conway district, 
when Plas Mawr and the old castle will be visited. 

The Council of the British Archzological Association have 
elected Mr, Allan Wyon, F.S.A, treasurer of the Association, 
in place of the late Mr. W. F. Laxton, F.S A. 


A Reception and Garden Party takes place on Saturday 
afternoon, the 27th inst., at Essex House, Mile End Road, 
to celebrate the third anniversary of the Guild and School of 
Handicraft and of the opening of the new workshops and hall. 


In an Open Competition for an Oddfellows’ hall and 
premises at Stafford the committee have selected the design 
submitted by Messrs. Quilter & Wheelhouse, 10 Brunswick 
Square, W C. 

Mr. Mordaunt Martin Monro, one of the first directors of 
the National Freehold Land Society in 1849, and who after- 
wards succeeded the late Richard Cobden as trustee, has 
retired from the Board in his eighty-fourth year, after a long 
and honourable service of more than forty years. 

The Competition Plans for the Hornsey Road baths and 
washhouses are on view at the Vestry Hall, Upper Street. As 
already mentioned, the designs which have been selected as. 
first, second and third in order of merit by Mr. Chas. Barry, 
F.S.A, assessor, are No. 11, by Mr. A. H. Tiltman, of 
Torrington Square; No. 20, by the same architect; and 
No. 10, by Messrs, Spalding & Cross, of 15 Queen Street, 
Cheapside. 

Mr. S. Foster, who has acquired Postlip Hall, near 
Winchcomb, has restored the ancient chapel of the hall, which 
was dismantled and served as a barn, to its original purpose as 
a Roman Catholic chapel. The chapel, though small, is a 
characteristic example of Norman architecture of about the 
middle of the twelfth century, and in the present restoration, 
carried out by Mr. Collins, of Tewkesbury, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Middleton, Prothero & Phillott, of 
Cheltenham, the noteworthy features of the building have been 
left untouched. 

Sanction has been received by the Horwich Local Board 
from the Local Government Board to the loan of a sum of 
6,coo/, for the proposed twenty-two new private streets. 
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White and Black in Architecture, 385 
Wind-pressure, 354 

Windsor Castle, Compulsory Work, 69 
Wrought-iron, Elastic Limit, 145 
Wyatville’s Work at Windsor, 174 


The Week :— 


Abbotsford, 107 

Academician on Art Exhibitions, 303 
American Dollar-worship, 199 
Archeological Lectures, 33 
Architect-lawyer, 213 

Architectural Association, 365 
Birmingham Schoolof Art, Building, 241 
Bricklaying Examinations, 63 

British Institution Scholarships, 139 
Building Law and Police Courts, 213 
Burial Mound of the Bronz3 Age, 303 
By-law Application in Liverpool, 93 
Chelsea Polytechnic Competition, 155 
Chicago Public Offices, 349 

Christ’s Hospital, 17 

Compensation Case, 227 

Condition of the Bourse in Brussels, 333 
Congress of Hygiene, 17, 271 

County Council on By-laws, 93 

Cutler vw North, 379 


The Week—continued, 


Defects in Board School Fabrics, 257 

Design for the National Gallery, 365 

Designs for British Coins, 349 

Edinburgh Railway Schemes, 1, 40, 169, 
324 

Employers’ Liability, 123 

Enfrauchises of Places of Worship, 241 

English Art Appreciation in I'rance, 
185 

Fitzwilliam Museum, 93 

Flats not Separate Houses, 287 

TVlaws-Test for Iron and Steel, 33 

Frost on Plumbers’ Work, 199 

Geographical Conference, 33 

Halifax Baths Competition, 227 

Halswelle, Keeley, 227 

Handyside & Co. v. Gentry, 349 

Hansen, Baron, 107 

Hastings Workhouse, 333 

Hawkshaw, Sir John, the late, 333 

Herkomer Art School, 155 

Hotel de Ville Competition, 241 

Housing the Working Classes, 185 

Iconoclastic Freak in Newry, 155 

Industrial Design in Edinburgh, 123 

Iusanitary Houses, 333 

Treland, Society of Antiquaries, 17, 33 

Johnston, the late Alexander, 77 

King’s College Museum, 379 

Lectures on Building Construction, 379 

Lewes Castle, 185 

Tondon County Council, 365 

- Main Drainage, 227 

— University College, 63 

Manchester Canal and the Floods, 1 

~ Royal Institution, 287 

— Water Supply, Cost of, 17 

Marbles used in Buildings, 155 

Master Builders of Great Britain, 63 

Measurers in Scotland, 93 

Millet’s Angelus, 49 

Montmartre Church, 241 

Mosaics for St. Paul’s, 77 

Newcastle, Proposed Town Ha'l, 17 


The Week—continued. 


New York Museum of Art, 169 

Old Edinburgh, 77, 100 

Orrock’s, Mr., Colouring, 303 

Painter Etchers, 139 

Palestine Exploration, 33 

Paris Exhibition Gold Medals, 93 

Observatory, 169 

Patents for Inventions, 365 

Peebles, Alexander, the late, 317 

Professional Fees, 123 

Removal of London Gates, 185 

Romanesque Window, Killowen, 303 

Royal Academy Exhibition, 257 

Archeological Institute, 185 

Schmidt, Frederick, the late, 63 

School Board Surveying Department 
107 

Sedding, the late J. D., 213 

Shakespeare Bill, Stratford on-Avon, 
107 

Society of Arts’ Medals, 379 

- Scottish Artists, 257 

South African Matters, 155 

St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 185, 317 

St. George’s Hall Panels, Liverpool, 77 

Staffordshire County Buildings, 257 

Waterworks, 139 

Statues for Cambridge Divinity School, 
199 

Street, or Country Lane ? 271 

Sub-contracting in Liverpool, 199 

Survey of Ireland, 287 

Surveyors’ Institution, 317 

Tate Art Gallery, 287, 303 

Town Councils as Public Builders, 169 

Trade Disputes, 379 

Underground Railway, Edinburgh, 169 

Use of Gas in Paris, 227 

Verity, Thomas, the late, 287 

Walsall, Proposed Town Hall, 169 

Westminster Chapels, 17 

What to do with the Money, 271 

Wood-carving Exhibition, 365 
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Ackworth Moor Top, All Saints Church, 
221 

Allegoric Ceiling Painting, 71 

Beckenham, Houses, Beckenham Park, 
163 

Birmingham, Factory, Granville Street, 
221 


- Shops, King’s Heath, 325 
Blackburn, Girls‘ High School, 295 
——-—— Turkish Baths, 177 
Bloemfontein, Grey College, 193 
South Africa, 


—_—~ 


235 


Raadzaal, 


Bolton, Turkish Baths, 177 

Brixton, Residential Flats, 265 

Brookfield House, Highgate, 387 

Bureau de Bienfaisance, 85 

Cattle Market, 85 

Chester, Buildings, High Cross, 265 

Cirencester, Presbyterian Chapel, 265 

Clifton, Bristol, Catholic Apostolic Church, 
41 

Cork, Holy Trinity Church, Facade, 249 

Droitwich, St. Andrew’s Boarding Esta- 
blishment, 311 


Durham Cathedral, 279 

Hampshire Church in Winter, 101 

Heidelberg, Transvaal, Dutch Church, 265 

Hockerell, Bishop’s Stortford, 193 

House, No, 4 Prince's Gardens, 857, 373 

Houses, Hamilton Terrace, 341 

Interdict, 115 

Kenilworth, Abbey Hotel, 207 

Littlestone-on-Sea, Residences, 131 

Llandudno, English Presbyterian Church, 
249 

Oxford, Ashmolean Museum, 101 


Paris, Canal Basin, La Villette, 71 
Portsmouth, St. Michael’s Vicarage, 57 
Reading, Residence, Tileburst Road, 295 
Redruth, Schoolhouse, 325 

Selehurst, Sussex, House, 249 

Shenley, Residence, Kidswell Park, 221 
8t. Albans Abbey, 101 

St. Benet’s Church, Paul’s Wharf, 295 
Swearing Allegiance, 57 

Venice, St. Maria dell Orto, 57 
Yardley, Design for Board School, 4% 
Zenobia, 25 


ARCHITECTURAL ILLUSTRATION SOCIlT Baa 


Boxley Park, Additions to, 85 

Ceiling Decoration, 41 

Clumber Church, 147 

Crouch Hill, Classrooms, 71 

Edinburgh, St, Giles's Cathedral, Pulpit, 
221 

Florence, Baptistery, 193 

Frieze from Fireplace, 41 

Glenlyon Farmhouse, Perthshire, 373 

Gloucestershire, House in, 265 


Anderson, R. R, 221 
Belcher, John, 85, 131 
Blanchon, M., 85 
Blomfield, Reginald T., 85 
Blow, D., 207 

Bodley, G. F., 147, 249 
Boehmer & Gibbs, 341 
Burke-Downing, H. P., 193 
Burne-Jones, E., 57 
Canning, Lennox, 193, 235 
Carée, W. D., 163 
Champneys, Basil, 373 
Clayton & Black, 249 
Coakley, D. J., 249 

Cooper, G. Warren, 163, 265 


Grand Pianoforte Case, 101 
Harrow, Billiard Room, 71 
Mission Room, 71 
Staircase, 85 
Head from Statue of Christ, 57 
Hebrew Conference Hall, Whitechapel, 85 
Hickleton, St. Wilfrid, 249 
Hoarcross Church, 147 
Holland House, Kensington, 177 
House, No. 167 Queen’s Gate, 387 


Knowle, Bristol, Schoo!s, 311 

Mansion, 170 Queen’s Gate, London, 9, 25 

Memorial Windows, 163 

Mosaic Panel from American Church, 
Rome, 57 

New College, Tutors’ House, &c., 373 

New Scotland Yard, 341, 357 

Oxford, Magdalene College, 249 

Rome, Farnese Palace, 311, 373 

St. Sepulchre’s, Holborn, Organ, 163 


ARCHITECTS 


Curzon, Henry, 221 

De Neuville, Claude, 101 
De Vriendt, 115 

Duke, W. Medlycott, 57 
Dunn, W., 71 

Essex & Nicol, 41, 207, 221, 325 
Footitt, W. G., 279 
Garner, T., 147, 249 
George & Peto, 265 
Gervex, Henri, 71, 85 
Haines, G. F., 265 
Hart, S. A., 101 
Hennebicq, M., 57 
Hicks, James, 325 
Jackson, T. G., 101 


AWN DA a ee: 


Jones, Inigo, 357 

Knight, Herbert, 151, 295 
Lethaby, W. R., 57 
Macartney, Mervyn, 387 
Maclaren, J. M., the late, 235, 373 
Newman, Philip H., 25 
Nichols, J. R., 311 
Phillips, W. R., 193 
Pinder, Reginald G., 221 
Pite, Beresford, 85 
Pomeroy, F. W., 41 

Prior, E. S., 71, 85 
Ricardo, H. R., 311, 373 
Rising, H. Whiteman, 41 
Riintz, Ernest, 387 


’ 


) Sketch for Church on Regent’s Canal, 


Paddington, 131 
Sloane Square, Holy Trinity Church, 279 
295, 825 
Stirling High School, Screen, 235 
Tarascon, Mausolée de Saint Remy, 235 
Town Mansion, Design for, 115 
Troyes, Windows, 207 
Weybridge, Staircase, 85 * 
Whitehall, Banqueting Hall, 357 


Schiiltz, R. Weir, 193 

Sedding, J. D., the late, 279, 295, 311, 325 
Shaw, R. Norman, 9, 25, 341, 357. 
Slater, J. A., 115 

Stones & Gradwell, 177, 295 
Veale, H. G., 265 

Warren, E. P., 357, 373 

Webb, G. W., 295 

Whall, C. W., 163 

Williams, T. G., 249 

Wilson, H., 41 

- R. Needham, 235 
Withers, R. J., 57 

Worthington, Locke, 265 
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NOTICE. 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘* Practice ” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. 

Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 


Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz. :— 
Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 


Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission.to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional cee will be Examination. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 21.—Designs, with Estimates of Cost, 
are Invited for the Erection of a Hospital for ‘Infectious 
Diseases, for the Blean Union Rural Sanitary Authority, to 
Accommodate Eight Male and Eight Female Patients, with 
Caretakers’ Rooms and Offices. Mr. James Burch, Clerk, 
39 Castle Street, Canterbury. 

LONGTON.—Jan. 31.—Designs are Invited for a Drinking- 
Fountain with Clock in Tower above. Mr. George C. Kent, 
Hon. Secretary, Court House, Longton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


16.—For Boundary Wall, Railing and 
Mr. Henry Biake, 


- ALDGATE.—Jan. 
Entrances to Churchyard of St. Botolph’s. 
Principal Clerk, Sewers Office, Guildhall. 


BALLYCASTLE.—Jan. 7.—For Building Marine Hotel. Mr. 
Henry Seaver, Architect, 128 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 
BANGOR, Co. Down.—For Building Manse. Mr. J. H. 


Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

* BELFAST.—Jan. 7.—For Enlarging and Improving Black- 
staff Road Methodist Church. Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 
61 Royal Avenue. 

BELPERE, TARA.—Jan. 13.—For Building Medical Resi- 
dence, &c. Mr. A. Scott, Architect, Navan. 

- BOTHWELL.—Jan. 6.—For Suppiy and Delivery of 1,235 
Tons of Cast-iron Pipes and 1,120 Tons of Pipes and Gpecial 
Castings. Messrs. Leslie & ’ Reid, Architects, 72A George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


BRADFORD. — Jan. 3.—For Building Additional Ware- 
houses at St. James’s Wholesale Markets. The Borough 
Surveyor. 

BRAINTREE —Jan. 6.—For Supplying and Delivering 
8 nominal h.p. Semi-portable Engine, to drivea Pair of Sewage. 
Pumps 120 revolutions per minute; diameter of Driving- 
pulley, 53 inches. The Surveyor, Waterworks, Braintree. 


BROADSTAIRS.—Jan. 5.—For Supply of a 10,500 cubic feet 
per hour Beale Patent Gas-exhauster, with two 8-inch fe be . 
(Inlet and Outlet) and Claw-clutch Coupling, delivered in. 
London. Mr. W. J. Latchford, Secretary, Gas Offices, pee 
stairs. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH.—Jan. 17.—For Building Villa.. 
Michelmore & Son, Gate House, Totnes. 

CARDIFF —Jan. 2.—For Building Police Station at ¥Ynysybwh 
and Enlarging Police Station at “Ystalyfera. Mr. 'T. Manse? 


Niece 
WWLESSTS. 


| Franklen, Clerk to the County Council, County Offices, Cardiff. 


CHINGFORD. —Jan. 8.—For Execution of Sewerage Works, . 


Hale End Road. Mr. Edmond Egan, Engineer, Loughton. 


CLECKHEATON.—Jan. 7.—For Building Infectious. Diseases: - 


Hospital, with Administrative Block, Mortuary Buildings, &c ,. 
Boundary Walls and Outfall Sewer at Oakenshaw Hane. Mr.. 
Wm. Longley, Architect, 5 Charles Street, Bradford. 

CorK.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings, “c. 
Mr. F. R. Ormsby, Secretary, Kingsbridge, Dublin. 

EDINBURGH. — Jan. 5.—For Construction of Railway 
Station, Offices, &c., and Passenger Station. Messrs. Kinnear 
& Peddie, Architects, South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

ELLAND.—Jan. 5.—For Building Mill, Engine and Boiler= 
house and Chimney. Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 33 Kirk- 
gate, Bradford. 

F REEMANTLE.—Jan. 7.—For Building Engine Room. 
H. J. Weston, Engineer, 178 Shirley Road, Shirley. 

FULHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Laying Pipe-sewer (528 feet), with 
Manholes, Gullies, &e Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor to the 
Vestry, Town Hall, Walham Green. 

FULHAM.—Jan. 7.—For Roadmaking and Pavime Works 
Mr. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, Wallram Green, 

HALIFAX.—Jan. 10—For Building Extensive 
with Chimney, Offices, &c. Mr. James Farrar, Archit 
Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Jan. 6.—For Erection of School Buildings, 
Street, for 700 Children. Mr. Edward E. Scrivener, rchitec 
Howard Place, Hanley. 

HAZLEWOOD.—Jan. 9.—For Building Three Cottages. 
Edward Ross, Secretary, London Road ‘Station, Manchester. 


i Tooly WOY ks . 


ass- 


Mr. 


Mr, °. 


VERY BRos. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


| 


H | 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
aie : Bspagpeistic Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &¢, 
sae? i'/ -CATALOGUES FREE BY POST, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also manufacturers of— 
Fanlights, &c,. 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different StS Reve 6 feel 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satis’ 
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HUuNSLET CARR.—Jan. 3.—For Building Two Classrooms 
to Board School. Mr. W. Packer, Clerk to the School Board, 
Leeds. 

LANARK.—For Building Convalescent Home. Messrs. 
H. Herbertson & Co., Measurers, 167 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 

LEAMINGTON.— Jan. 3.—For Extensive Additions and 
Alterations to the Warneford Hospital Buildings. Mr. William 
Maycock, Secretary. 

LEEK.—Jan. 22.—For Erection of Police Station Buildings 
(Station Block, Superintendent’s and Sergeant’s Houses, 
Stabling, &c.). Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

MANCHESTER.—Jan. 8.—For Erection of Caretakers’ Cabins 
-at Harpurhey Open Space and St. Michael’s Flags. The 
«City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MiCKLEFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For Enlargement of Infant School. 
“Messrs. Fisher & Happer, Architects, St. Michael’s Chambers, 

~Spurriergate, York. 

NEATH.—Jan. 1c.—For Building the Seven Sisters Hotel. 
‘Mr. S. C. Jones, Architect, 6 Queen Street, Neath. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Jan. 6.—For Building Dwelling-house and 
‘Two Shops. Mr. Gibson, Architect, Pontypridd. 

READING —Jan. 15.—For 
Leather Rooms, Storehouses, Extensive Engineering Work- 
shops, Carpenters and Blacksmiths’ Shops, 
Architect, Newbury. 

RIPLEY.—Jan. 6.—For Shop Fittings for Branch Co-opera- 
tive Store. Mr. R. Argile, Architect, Ripley. 

ROCHESTER.—Feb. 5.—For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, 
Boiler and Pumps, The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

SHEFFIELD —Jan. 6 —For Construction and Erection of Two 
Purifiers, each 34 feet by 19 feet, with Covers, and Supply of 
Girders, Columns, &c., to carry the same, for the Sheffield 
United Gas-Light Company. Mr. Hanbury Thomas, General 
Manager, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

S@UTHAMPTON.—Jan. 5.—Tenders and Designs for Pro- 
viding and Fixing a Heating Apparatus, Boilers, Slipper Baths 
and Water-tanks, and Works incidental, at Public Baths, 
Western Shore. 
Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

SoutH SHIELDS.—Jan. 14.— For Construction of New 
(Entrance to Tyne Dock and Removal of Part of Breaxwater. 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


eee 
———$—$—$———<———— eee 


T. Walton, Crook . . . ° : - £8,300 Oo oO 
G. Lister, Crook . z * rs - 4,607 10 o 
W. McGregor, Durham : 4,520 9 oO 
G. Hetherington, Coundon : : . 4,502 27a 
Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough Surveyor, Walkden & Co, Wigan . : . : - 4,489 0 oO 
Nicholson & Elliott, Newcastle : H +. 03s ee 
Dixon, Houghton-le-Spring . ‘ 6 - 3596 0 oO 
Simpson, Newcastle . ; ; : 5 . 3 500082 cae 
G. H. BELL, Bishop Auckland (accepted ) °, 13,420..40 an 


TEWKESBURY.—Jan. 12.—For Alterations and Additions to 
the Town Hall. Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, Glou- 
cester. 

WaARE.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Stoneware Pipe 
Outfall Sewer (1,100 yards), with Outlets, Manholes, Lamp- 
holes, &c. Messrs. Bailey, Denton, Son & North, Engineers, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. 

WESTMINSTER BRIDGE.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of 
Urinal and Works in Connection, The Engineer, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens. 

WORKINGTON.—Jan. 1to.—For Construction of Additional 
Sewers and Outfall Works (large portion tunnelled), with Tidal 
Flaps, Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. W. L. Eaglefeld, 
Borough Surveyor, Workington. 

WORSLEY.—Jan. 6.—For Taking Up and Relaying 12-inch 
Main Sewer, Barton Road. Mr. Hooley, C E., Union Offices, 
Patricroft. 


TENDERS. 


ABERAVON. : 
For Building Globe Hotel, for Mrs. Hannah Davies, Aberavon. 


Building Suite of Offices, Mr. GEORGE F. LAMBERT, Architect, Bridgend. 
John Davies, Port Talbot . 2,840 0 oO 
Mr. W. H. Bell, J. & S. Rees, Aberavon . : : : . 2,750eRar a6 
Morgan Cox, Aberavon (accepie?) . : - (825430 Ome 
Charles James, Porthcawl ; : a .' 2150.hen D> 


BISHOP AUCKLAND. 

For Preparing 28 Acres of Filtration Ground, near Wear Valley 
Junction, for the Disposal of Sewage from the Crook 
Drainage District, for the Auckland Rural Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. C. JOHNSON, Surveyor, Tenters Street, 
Bishop Auckland. Quantities by Mr. G. BELL, 60 Colling- 
wood Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


KW 


PERFECTION 


DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 


is attachable on-front. or | 


Wh 


| 
| 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 
is the neatest of all 


‘“oack or on either hand 


of doors. Fixed quickly 4 == 


by any one, and can be it 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. | ti 


CROW DI rece wir«.| Ee 


ie ee oT = ; ai ] Pneumatie Springs. Does 

= PNY |, its work better, and can 
| be fixed where others ean- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. 


l= 


IW SSS SS reads Mark. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, = 


PATEHENTEHSE, arr 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
| LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to, Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


UW EEE IT et Cx. 
f } ay, 


OP PDP AL AD AL OD el A ld 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Seeure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

‘ Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
. |the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as| 
above, 
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BELFAST. 

For Extension of the Harbour Office, for the Belfast Harbour 
Commissioners. Mr. W. H. LYNN, R.H.A., Architect, 
Belfast. 

H. & J. Martin, Limited, Ormean Road, Belfast. 


COLCHESTER. 
For the Erection of a Pair of Semi-detached Villas in Beacons- 
field Avenue, Colchester, for Mr. H. E. Shaw. Mr. CHAs. 


FE. BuTCHER, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 
Quantities supplied. 
G. Dobson, Colchester £900 G, oO 
T. F. Ward, Colchester Gog, OL OF 
C. E. Orfeur, Colchester 898 0 Oo 
RS Beaumont, Colchester 875 0 0 
F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted ) 855 "0 Oo 


CORK. 


HARROW. 
For Road Improvement Works, Harrow. Mr. E. R. CAPON, 
Surveyor, High Street, Harrow. 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington. aif, F029 40° 
H. Drury, Wealdstone . 1,498 18 8 
H. HALL, Rugby (accepted ) 1340 1 On 0 
Surveyor’s estimate . : 1,344 6 8 
HASTINGS. 
For Shopfittings, Robertson Street, Hastings, for Messrs. 


Plummer, Roddiss & Beecrott. Mr. HENRY WARD, 
Architect, Hastings. 
Drew & Cadman, London 


G. Vigor, Hastings 


wfdOzTOy O 
403 10 0 


For Forming Cellar at Havelock Road, tastings, for Messrs. 
Ferrari Bros. Mr. HENRY ea a "Architect, Hastings. 


For Enlarging Premises, &c., for Messrs. R. Scott & Co., Moon & Garner, Hastings . . £137 10 © 
Limited. Mr. W. H. HILL, Architect, 15 Marlborough | Taylor Bros., Hastings. 133 9 0 
Street, Cork. P. Jenkins, St. Leonards 103 0 oO 

G. Mullany, Cork i : 4 e F = DOA, C5. OC G, Vigor, Hastings 85 0 oO 
S. Hil], Cork pola : s , ay Cas © 
J. Lisk, Cork q 047. 0 0 ey INVERURIE. 
E. & P. O’F lynn, Cork ‘ , ; . 795 0 0 _For Building Cottage at Inverurie. 
D. O'CALLAGHAN, Cork (accepted) . «~~. 73$ 0 0 Accépied denaers. 
A. Stephen, Kintore, mason . £299 0 0 
; BAST GRINSTEAD. ; ; W. Milne, Inverurie, carpenter 23tns So 

For Erection of a New Engine House and Fire Brigade R. Moir, Inverurie, plasterer ‘ chaIGied 
Station, East Grinstead, for the Fire Brigade Committee. ie Laing & Sons, Tavenitie plumber . 103 0 Oo 
Mr. ce ERS vai Architect, 123 Can- J. Sutherland & Son, Inyerarie, painter. < baa5113hIo 
non Street. ] ; f : j ; 

Charles Rice, East Grinstead (no competition). Be eatege Lapel, ater Bae 3h a? 


KINGSTON-UPON-THAMEEB. 
For Building the Kingston Young Men’s ce py Institute, 
Exclusive of Heating ‘and “Fittings. J. NIXON 


EDINBURGH. 
For Works in Erection of Earlston Church. Messrs. 
& WicuT, Architects, 74 George Street, Edinburgh. 


HARDY 


A: & T. Inglish, Hawick (highest) 2,840 nee HORSFIELD, Architect, 29 Market Place, Kineetoa’ 
RODGER & SON, Earlston (accepted) . « 2,349 7 0 oR Pe ai aire Son Ge ime Lh eZ a . 
FARNHAM. Lane 4 1,600 0 0 
For Additions to The Grange, Telford, near Farnham, exclusive Merradew . rHosdame 
of Decorations. Mr. J. NIXON HORSFIELD, Surveyor, Oldridge 1549 Eas 
20 Market Place, Kingston-upon-Thames. Johnson 1538 andes 
Diamond . : . a ye OS £387 Oo Oo ; 
Babbs . ; 460 0 Oo LEAMINGTON. 
Parratt . 355 © O| For Erection of New Bridge, Adelaide Road, Leamington. 
Judd R400 FO! +O A. THORNE, Cannon Street, London (accepted) £1,528 0 oO 


EMEP ROVE PD 


BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS. 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


RRARARRAPBPRRRRRP PGP PILPG F GFL FL LL LLL LOLOL FFF 

Peo, are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 


by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, ‘prick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
HOMAN & RODGERS, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 18 DAWSON ST., MANCHESTER. 


Engineers and Patentees, 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, Ee AND WEST CARTON, MANGHES?ER. 
Homan’s Patent Girders, Rotled Tales: Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—“ Homan Roverrs, London.” 
* Manchester Telephone, No. 4,004B. a “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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LEEDS. 
for Building Head Post Office at Leeds, for the Commissioners 
of of.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


19 Old Nichols Street, 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of a Timber Warehouse on the Site of Nos. 16 to 
Shoreditch, for Mr. J. Gliksten, 


Reed, Blight & Co. ; - F : f5,407" 02.0 Mr. JAMES WEBSTER, "A. Rib BsA. Architect, 27. Doughty 
Kell Bros. . ° : ‘ v hACOL Gs O Street, Mecklenburgh Square, and 171 Lewisham High 
T. Bentley : A : ‘ a? *5:077 122-10 Road. 
W. Burns . : : : : : : » 4,866 I9)c0 Morgan . ; ‘ ; . : ° £1995 ome) 
T. Tomlinson & Son ; : : A eA 7a Onn© Leng. ; . : 1,704.20 9 
Whitaker Bros. : * : 4 abe bik Aoce) ate) Courtney & Fairbairn ‘ - « \1,6605"=e "aa 
Craven & Umpleby . : - ‘ ; 4699) 80! 1.0 Todd. : ‘4 : : ; ‘ 2 U27 Oran 
‘T. Bairstow : - ‘ 3 a 2 245075)8 On 0 Roberts A , 3 at tcyey lem io) 
J. Wood & Son. : 7 < ; ward 59S On O Dearing & Son. , 1,366 0 Oo 
ds bet es ag) io® at EAS : fet ° © | For Building First Portion of Ford’s Hotel, Masekeeae Street, 
Men W Patti Wome * Pipteahs 4 GAASE Manchester Square, W. (exclusive of ‘Terra Cotta Front, 
pas te & YWode: Wy Sans Se roagae 2 &c), for Ford’s Hotel Company, Limited. Mr. JOSEPH 
ies a SCE STO - + 4,399 0 0 SAWYER, Architect, 63 ete a W.C. 
W. Yewin &'Co. : ° . . « 45321, O04 0 Mowlem & Co. 4 P Liz 380 0 Oo 
Gold & Stevenson *  giM ae! He geesO psa O Higgs & Hill . : . 197,240 0 0 
Coates & Murgatroyd ‘ “ . a COLO POLO Si. Bird f : y ‘ 16,250 ae 
a Palate) RAC Maree ye - ) Bes : G H. & A, Bywaters be : ies °o oO 
. ; ye atman otherin m . . . 03° 400.0 
W. Brown & Son (ac cepted va ° . - 3,436 0 90 Martin Wells & Cae : ‘ : < ieee oee) 
LONDON. Holland & Hannen F ; c 3 : 16,0460" 0 
For Rebuilding of No. 13 Bateman Street, Soho, and Form- Hall, Beddall & Co. EMR i eg 
ing Weekly Tenements and Shop Premises. Mr. H. S. & W. Pattinson . . : : - 15,987 0 0 
HUNTLY-GORDON, A.R.I.B.A, Architect, 123 Cannon J. Mortar ad fe or, 15,645 90 O 
Street. Brass & Son .. : : , | 1153329160" 0 
E. Jones . . . ° . e wf 1,580 £0. 0 PERRY & Co. (accepted) = ; A 15,050 O O 
£. = HOF flies Mek ee ee 1,489 ° ©) For Supply and Erection of 120 Rods of Oak panei at the 
Til Chasteae ae Me re New Southgate Recreation Ground. Mr. T. G. Lawson, 
sae ak bal Sons Yes SE Sa i ‘wiltete & Sons (0. 0%. 5 
a Regan 15395;.9 9! (H, Longley & Sons (°, 1°" 8) 297) 
eg Sse 133905. 7) 2 O. Newby 317,15. 6 
Wm. Scrivener & Co. ? 15330 On 0 ANE : j ‘ ; ° | 301 17 6 
‘W, & F. CROAKER (accepted) . 1,243 10 0 M. Manel : : ’ ‘ : ; 336 3 re) 
For Constructing 240 feet of 3 feet g inch by 2 aS 6 inch Brick W.&S. Covill . : Z : 3 28h A606 
Sewer, St. Clement’s Road, for the Vestry of St. Mary J. Wood. ‘ : on p27 2b47 0.6 
Abbots, Kensington. Morland & Co. : : - 271 15 0 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington . 5 : of, 3705. tO W. Stenning & Son : A : R267 aoe a 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington - 349 0 O H. Vintres : ; 3 4 - 26642 
G. Bell, Tottenham. : B15. GO © E. C. White ; : . - 253.35) 0 
ie Mears, ! Kensington . 27/54 O= © Rowland Bros. “ : - ‘2aGme2ere 
E. Rogers & Co. . 260 0 o| MULFORD BROS. (accepted) é 226 6 I0 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


if you | have not already received our REDUCED 


PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


gor" 
SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS, 


From 3s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


z & es 
m > eh a a 9 
A S MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 

i= 2 “4 bm 

i oe 235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
oF hw OH : 

a B Se Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
+s a0 ; x : 

td coe Telegraphic Address: **SILENS, BEADFORD.” 
Q -— nS 3 

o 8 es Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
wu S| n p 

2e aca CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 

H wt STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


Pex Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and 


Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


HEALTH EXHIBITION, 


\ ees 


C Seale 
comes Sinan | 


5B 


iJ 


a 


‘ Improved Glass 


also of the Metal Carements and Eopper Ventilators. 


H. W. COOPER, 


Sole Inventor. 
Glass Sliding Ventilator. 


Office: 2Sa UPPER 


«Proved Casement, Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. 


Steam Works: Little Queen St., Upp r 
George Street, Edgware Road, 


3 a Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,¢, 
8 Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 

> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. ,Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ & 
Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain & 5 
Exhibition ,Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. i: 
H.W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;7 


ricbraveal Hopper for Skylights. 


EDGWARE ROAD, 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Iiustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


Sliting 


Hopper Ventilator. 


cceqpemaaamag | O a EY SS ee 


THE “ « WILMOS, i 


ri. W. COOPER & COMPANY, pe 


SHUT. 


GLASS erro CoMPANY 


Casement. 


GEORGE STREET, 


Ww. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continned. ‘MORDEN. * 
For Rebuilding Printing Works of Messrs. Ford, Shapland | For Roadmaking and Surface Drains for Cemetery at Hobald’s 
& Co., Nos. 26 and 27 Whetstone Park, Lincoln’s Inn Farm, for the Burial Board of St. Mary, Battersea. Mr. 
Fields. Mr. H. HuNTLY-GoRDON, A.R.I.B.A., Archi- WILLIAM C. POOLE, Surveyor, 62 Belleville Road, 


tect, 123 Cannon Street, E.C. Wandsworth Common, ‘SW. 


Perry @& Co. + . ° a yes 4 D140 Warner & Co. . . ‘ , 5 : «£8,563 0 © 
SB) F. Higgs. 4 4 4h Vo ga es 5.0 Botterill 5 ° ; ; : ; ect: O84 Feo Op Ox 
Wm. Brass . ;. 4 A ; ‘ fa LOU 4 C Boon. : . . . . . - 6,797 10 © 
Palnneee |, ; ; f ‘ ; : eT Sa4 no 10 Bottoms . ‘ ‘ : - F app Oud 50. Ole 
PAC hertericua bp cee ek op ease 782 GO 0.) | A ORAU BER enti arti 5 Culsatige apruaD Oecd 4ee 
Wm. Shurmur . " 1s e ° ° EL OtatOn nO. King . : . : : . : . - 6,325 0 © 
E. Jones < : J r i P9738 OO Cook & Co. ‘ 4 3 : 7 2 < 28S Oe 
FE. Lawrence & Son Z : b MeL OSZe OO Adams : : . : : : : . 6,198 0 © 
Se CROAKER (accepted). Pur eMrs Fie G29" 5! "_ | |. Cunliflelore veiinm tee AT fsa ERgi “Oo 
Ossington . - “ é : 7 < st) 5:67.01 £0 Oo 
For Repairs, &c., at 12 Wilson Street, Finsbury. Mr. H. Knight. C 4 . - 5 A ~ 1 55750889 20 
PERCY MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Walbrook. Bella ; : 1. oh ORSS4D FO > 
Wary Pett. : “ * < ; - we tsOO 6 NEAVE & SON (accepted) Bayes ¢ : 7) 40 z on Fo 
Bargman & Son . : : S eSOLI2. 4O Hupont.. : : é é : +) $180’ 0.) (Ox 
HARRISON & SPOONER (accepted) ‘ - Ay ORC Iles Bros. ; F 4 3 é 2) 4,063520 Or 
Jenner : ° A A - A . 4,628 15 1m 
LITTLEHAMPTON. Surveyor’s estimate . . : : . «| 45700 ~ Oo Oe 
For Water-Main Extension in Beach Road, from Seagate MORLEY 
House to Lansdowne. Mr. H. HOwARD, Surveyor, Little- | roy Building House and Shop at Bruntcliffe, Morley, for Mr- 
hampton. Robert Leeming. Mr. T. A. BUTTERY, Architect, Morley-. 
J. Dickson. 4 ig if : : ; £197 ee. Quantities by Architect. 
W. Wallis . : : 4 : : é 195,40: [0 < 
ee tl MS a aee oO 0 Accepted Tenders. ; 
PaSandell: i : ; . ; ; | 165 12 6 J. W. Wood & Sons, Churwel], mason $ . £25030 10 
Sonim Bros: ' ; ‘ { ; : . 152 0 0 J. H. Johnson, Morley, joiner. P Lt LASIBLO. oO 
T. Tilley & Sons Isl 17 10 A. Rhodes, Morley, plumber : : : Hie30: i 6 
; . : : d : : ; A jus 
ieee Cickenden .» ~ 3 , p : W ye TAy 0 Sharp & Harper, Leeds, slater . : . A eG 
T. P. Haut (accepted) : ; ‘ ; Me aldo J. Bentley, Howdenclough, plasterer . we LOLLO. oO 
Surveyor’s estimate . ; 6 ‘ : 5 MEY Sys MORPETH. 
For Alterations to Newcastle House Hotel, Morpeth, for - 
MARKET HARBOROUGH. Messrs. John Sanderson & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne- 
For Sewage Works at Kibworth Harcourt, Market Har- Messrs. STOCKWELL & SPICER, Architects, 11 Pilgrim 
borough. Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
C. Smith 4 : : : é : ppZOTTe TO H. Brown & Co., Newcasile-on-Tyne . c . £868 7 © 
J. Smith ‘ i : : , : : 920° 1O.nO M. Routledge, Morpeth. ‘ ; : * ZOOS) LO 
F. Mason . : 2 ; , : «uaZ4..L9% .O T. W. Middlemiss, Morpeth : : : £53) LOMO. 
E. MASON (accepted ) , TCO! oO W. Bryson, Warkworth é , “ = OOO ME nes 
Sewerage Wor ‘hs at Clipstone. W. & W. Scott, Newcastle-on- -Tyne : 5 , OOl 4 O 
C. Smith : 3 : : 5 : mats to 46 Te SIMMONDS & SONS, Dudley (accepted) . » O49 yO 
J. SMITH (accepted) : : ; : S32 2ee7, S. Millard, Newcastle-on-Tyne 4 2 5th gy O20 pata 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE 


LEADING ARCHITECTS 


BEST IN THE MARKET. 


And is as Cheap as the common concrete or flat-brick constructions. 


Full Particulars and Estimates on application to 


MARK FAWCETT &GO., 


90 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


WORKS :—READING and NOTTINGHAM, where a Large Stock is always in hand. 
Telephone No. 3078, Telegraphic Address :— Abednego, London,” 
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SUPPLEMENT 
NEWENT. | SEAFORD. 
For Shop Front at Waterloo House, Newent, for Mr. T. For Taking-down and Erecting Premises, Seaford, for Mr. H. 
Pardoe. Mr. A. P. SMALL, Architect, High Street, Ross. Combs. Messrs. Hy. CARD & SON, Surveyors, Lewes. 
J: COLE; Newent (accepted ). Kibby, Berry & Kirk, Seaford . : : £1,180 18 
C. Morling, Seaford . . : , ‘ « /1,1005,07 2 
NORTHWICH. B. Wilkinson, Seaford ; E j : . O75 ¢Qeso 
‘Fer Building Post Office and Postmaster’s House. G, BAKER, Seaford (accepted) . . ° it {074-6\8o 
T. Leicester : : : ; : ; Bp clo oh 3) 
‘Rylance & Taylor . Bs E ; ; 992 9 Oo ellie pe Bec 
STELFUR SG CARTER Nor Zee ae For Alterations and Additions to Warren Cottage, near Seven- 
PAIGNTON. oaks, Kent. Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON, F.R.LB.A,, 
(For Erection of Masonic Hall, Paignton. Mr. GEO, SOUDON Architect, 32 Walbrook. ~ 
BRIDGMAN, V.P.SA, Architect. Quantities supplied. Allcorn & Sons, Shipbourne . : : > £319) tonne 
C. & R.E. Drew. : : : ; S £785 nOteD IGGULDEN, Wrotham (accepied ) sant ce . "200, "towme 
R. Harris . F 3 ; : : : : oe © oO 
(SUWerberrettamm ; : : OOS aOMEe 
TORQUAY. 
persis Aa SSO (accepted) Bis) shies fe COS ORES For Supplying and Fixing Steam and Hot-water Pipes, 
PORTSMOUTH. Fittings, &c , also 450 feet of Steam Pipes, &c., at the 
‘For Alterations to Premises, King’s Road, Southsea, for Mr. Batb, Saloons and Skating Rink. Mr. HENRY A. GARRETT, 
Buswell. Mr. J. W. WALMSLEY, Architect. Surveyor, Town Hall, a CAPR, 
j ..Croad geae ; : : ‘ 4 : (£330 0. 0 Case & Co. . : ; : £430 roy fe 
oie ciate ; : : : : : SN 2404 OnO Beynon : : : : 192977. #0 
4i., lonese re ; : : . ReAg MO. 16 HARDING, Torquay (accepted ) 4 : : - ATZOMIO’ 
‘+H. CLARKE & Son (accepted) : : : 50 ALN L (6) Ox) Elalles : : : “gag GS 
Surveyor’s estimate c é : : : . SYS5 0 Ol so. 
RASTRICK. 


For Building Mixed and Infants’ Board School, for about 580 
Scholars, Out Offices, and Boundary Walls, ’Rastrick. Mr. TUNBRIDGE. 
M. B. Stocks, Architect, 7 Union Back Yard, New Street, For Erection of a Farm-house near Tunbridge, Kent. Mr. H. 


Huddersheid. PERCY MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., archaea 32 Walbrook. 
Accepted Tenders. Iggulden, Wrotham . - £488 20 oO 
J. B. & G, Dyson, Rastrick, mason . ; . £2,741 12 0 ALLCORN & SONS, Shipbourne (accepted) . - | 425) @ 
Wood Bros, joiner . : : : sl, 005450180 
SPs nes Taylor & Co., plumber ; ; - sco Ono WARLINGHAM. 
Heaps & Co., heating 4 : “ee ohn : 295 5 oO/| For Erection of a New Country House at Westhall, Surrey, for. 
Pickles Bros, slater . s f : : : 23 tl AenO Mr. James Lindsay Travers. Mr. H. HUNTLY- pe 
A. Anderson, plasterer. : : Q : TOOREO? RO A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 123 Cannon Street. 
Holroyd Bros., painter . s : A i yp Awd 6, Acad ® Ward, Warlingham (no competition) . Lies ey ey 
ROBERTSBRIDGE. For Erection of Stabling and Gardener's Cottage, at Westhall, 
For Alterations and Additions to Schools, Robertsbridge, for Surrey. Mr. H. HUNTLY-GoRDON, A R.1.B.A,, Architect, 
the Board of Managers. Mr. HENRY WARD, Architect, 123 Cannon Street. 
Hastings. Rs & J. Ward ; : 4 ‘ L750 Homo 
W. TURNER, Robertsbridge (accepted ) . 375 C POuO Charles Rice, East Grinstead 5 : ; ~ 62,5 aeons 


SSSSsQ 


SAAS M 


THE 


“M E’'TEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. : 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


© © 153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
O@9- TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


WELLINGTON STREET. LEEDS. snowmomand LONDON ; oN STREET. wate ‘ 


Nol. XLIV. of THE ARCHITECT.  Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 12s. 6d. . Offie—176 Strand, London, W.C 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WEST ARDSLEY. ° WREXHAM. 
for Building Villa Residence, West Ardsley, Morley. Mr. | For Rebuilding Bersham Hall, for Mr. J. F. Edisbury, J.P. 
THomas A. BUTTERY, Architect, Morley. Quantities by Mr, ALFRED C. BauGH, Architect, Egerton Street, 
the Architect. Wrexham. 
Accepted Tenders. Morrison & Son, Liverpool : : 42,354 9 0 
J. & J. Sugden, mason : a £44200 0 Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool , 2167004 0 
J. Clegg & Sons, joiner : . ‘ 280 0 oO J. Gethin, Shrewsbury. . 2,134. 0.0 
G A. Fritb, plumber 90 0 Oo B. Owen, Wrexham . : : ‘ - 2,115 O° 90 
E. Wilson, plasterer JOi40/-0 Davis Bros., Wrexham. é - : - 2,095 0 O 
Sharp & Harper, slater AQmOM CO T. Holmes, ‘Liscard . é ; F - 2,084 © 0 
G. Dickinson, painter . us ey © Hughes & Owen, Wrexham é é : 2 52,000 lrGM oO 
WITHINGTON. W. E. SAMUEL (accepted ) 1,8g0 Oo O 
for Sewering and Draining Didsbury Park. Mr. A. H. 
MOUNTAIN, Surveyor, Withington, 
W. H. Ibberson . : : : : 7 O25 OF 0 
M. Naylor, Hulme : : é : ¢ 5 Aol GP ae 
Worthington & Pcwnall . : ~ - 5) Se Ts) TENDERS FOR THE YEAR 1890. 
i. Clarke...< : : Z 251 16 o 
P. Smith me240c10" © Respect 9 ea TT OU : 
W. HAMNETT, enon. eeMereey CE re ) 5 ie The following are taken from some of the more tnportant 


works which have been estimated for during the past year. 
WOKINGHAM. 
or Erection of Vagrant Wards and Buildings in Connection, 
Wokingham. Mr. JOSEPH GREENAWAY, Architect, Read- 
ing. Quantities by Architect. 


ACTON. 
For Erection of Beaumont Park Board Schools, with Boundary 


G. & T. Ruffell, Reading . , : . . £1,020 0 oO Walls and Making-up of Playgrounds and Drainage. Mr. 
Moeorge Searle, Reading . «© . «+ « 999.9 0 EpwaRD Monson, jun. A.R.I.B.A., Architect to the 
William Bourton, Reading : . 965 Oo oO Acton School Board, Acton Vale. 
A. Binnie, Wokingham . . . . 940 0 O| H.C. Clifton, Bayswater ; . £16,416 0 oO 
W. H. Simonds, Reading . . 939° © | ~GiRyfordShepherd’s Bush i#. 4.03) c.i0) Teinzj200q.01 0 
T. Pilgrim, Reading . : ° ° Shey’ xeh 1S) Allen & Son, Kilburn ; ; ] REQ TORO!) O 
Bottrill & Son, Reading . 929 0 O W. Tout, Hendon ; 12,087 0 oO 
E. C. HUGHES, Wokingham (accepted 928 © O| Baiaam Bros., Old Kent Road 12,020 0 0 
William Hawkins, Reading . 5 >. OL) © © Scharien & Cor Chelsea. 11,743. 0 0 
WORKSOP. Brass & Son, Old street, F.C. « 11,6735 04.0 
for Building Boiler-house, Coal-shed and Alterations to Large F, & H. F. Higgs, Loughborough Junction - 11,500 0 @ 
Reservoir, for the Worksop Waterworks Company. Mr. J. T. Chappell, Pimlico . op Lj47Zacoes 
JoHNn Axusopp, A.M.I.C.E, Engineer, Worksop. Quan- Lawrance & Son, City Road . T1425 0 
tities by Engineer. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds 11,400 _0, O 
Grantham & Whelan, Sheffield «£1,209 0 O Stimpson & Co., Brompton 11,360 0 O 
‘Vickers & Son, Nottingham , E120 F041 0 Flew & Co., West era 11347400" 0 
Ilett & Son, Worksop 1,1207 "0" oO T. Nye, Ealing Tl, 326000G" Oo 
‘Rollett & Son, Worksop Tosde 17) © G. HoopER, Acton (accepted ) 11,050.07 o 
A. Eastwood, Warsop f 998 oO oO S. & W. Pattinson, Sleaford _ 10,938 0 oO 
Engineer’s estimate . 1,037: Oo H. G. Heywood, Hammersmith 10,240.0 0 
SPRAGUE & CO. () BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, UANTITIES, &,, LITHOGRAP HED SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
@2 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C, Accurately and with despatch. LITHOGRAPHED., 


BILus oF QuanrTitTixs, SpeciFicaTions & RrPorts 
Gopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Beoks for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRaAGuR’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Wadden! 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


MORRUCATED BUILDINGS a ROOFS 


Every description of [RON and “IRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
I2Z0N ROOFS, &e, Illustrated Cetalogue free on application. 


W. WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution ‘of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnons 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and __and enlarged for 189 for 1891, now Lanpvascesy, 6d ae 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


; NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. SHAKESPEARE 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. »PRINTING WORKS, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. BIRMINGHAM. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. | —_...__. Se ees 
GROVER & CO. (Lim.), QUEX [RON COMPANY 
ENGINEERS, &c., j 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. KILBURN, N.W. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights. Nails. &e. 


ANCAST FE =R STONE, 


FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY”. QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NeaR GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 


woODs BLOCK PAVING 


MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 
Mr. WuiITE’s SysTEM), ae ma SS 2a = 
be Fos Churches, Schools, 
ZU Offices, &. CONTRACTS. 


fi; Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 


i THUS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


‘4 Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


HE LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT 


2 COMPANY (Limited) issue Bonds as security on behalf of 
Contractors or Builders for the due performance of Government, 
Municipal, or other Contracts of every deseription, at moderate 
rates. Office, 10 Moorgate Street, London, E,C. 

The Bonds of this Company are accepted by th several 
Government Departments. 


ALFRETON. 
For Enlarging Reservoir, Butterley, Ashover, for the Alfreton 
Local Board. Mr. VALENTINE HILL, Engineer. 


F. Messom, Nottingham . £9,093 v0. 0 
Askew & Bridge, Matlock : 8,000 fey Ke 
J. Tomlinson, Derby 75290¥N0i, O 
G. F. Todd, Derby 6,781 14 7 
TEMPEST ENOCH, Leicester (accepted) 6,485 13 10 


BARKING. 

For Building Board Schools for rAgg Children, and Works in 
Connection, Barking. Mr. C. J. Dawson, F.RI.B.A., 
Architect, Barking. 


Clarke & Bracey, London : : ; ~£13;3318 OmO 
Staines & Son, London . ; : : 5 Usps) fe 
Read, Blight & Co, Plymouth 13,124 80880 
W. Wells, London . : 13407151) OF 0 
Lansdown oa Cor Richmond : T2047) Onno 
B. Nightingale, London < 12.745 95 Os0 
J. Morter, Stratford. 12,690 O O 
E. Lawrance & Son, London . 12,457. (0.0 
Hobbs & Co., London 12,449 0 O 
Ward, Clark & Co., London 12,289 0 oO 
W. Gregor, Stratford ~ 12:227° (0 80 
W. Watson, Ilford . ‘(ey te) ey Le) 
¥, J. COXHEAD, Leytonstone * II 874 @Q © 


* Accepted subject to sanction of Education ‘Department. 


BOSTON. 

For Building Grain Warehouse, for the Boston Harbour Com- 
missioners, Lincolnshire. Mr. W. H. WHEELER, M.I.C.E., 
Engineer, Boston. Quantities by Engineer. 
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BARNSLEY. 
For Erecting and Supplying Plant for the Barnsiey Corporation 
for Lighting by Electricity the Inner Area of the Town. 


The Gulcher (New) Electric Light and Power 


Co, Limited » £25;5Ommmey © 
Electric Construction Corporation, Limited 22:47:50 BOF Gi 
24,725) 20s @ 
Manchester Edison-Swan Co., Limited : « 319,200/ @.0 
Westinghouse Electric Co., Limited » 175 80CHOM Oo 
Laing, Wharton and Down Construction 
Syndicate, Limited ‘ -091Q,075( kG) 0 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co ; Timited 13,Ico GO @ 
National Electric Supply Co., Limited _. - 11,188 0 ©& 


BIRMINGHAM. 
For Hot-water Warming Apparatus and Hot-water Supply, 
Selly Oak Workhouse, Birmingham, for the King’s Norton 


Union. Messrs. LEA & THORNBERRY, =ngineers, Bir- 

mingham. 
Summerscales & Sons, Keighley . £5,180 14 ©& 
Thomas & Taylor, Stockport . 3 - 3,034 6 to 
W. W. Phipson, London . : 5 " i 137208 4270G 
W. Jenkins & Son, Leamington 3 : eZ 5sO MO. BD 
G. H. Emmett, Dewsbury oF6 Ley sO 
J. Jackson, Birmingham and Newcastle . 22.7637 2 O 
Hassall & Singleton, Birmingham . : Sa ASO 
T. PARKES, Birmingham (accepted). oh, SBSH NI 
Eagle Iron and Engineering Co. - 1,976 12 G6 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Rick okenteke 8 aon : Soe ‘ : For New Richmond Hill Congregational Church, Bourne- 
Band ; ‘ 2 11,980 0 oO mouth. Messrs. Lawson & DONKIN, Architects and Sur- 
R. Dye : E 11,950 0 Oo veyors, Bournemouth. Quantities supplied. ~~ 

J. T. Chappell 11,730 0 O Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . . £12,999 0 o& 
Mower & Son Lis 537.2 O10 W. Hoare, Bournemouth ; ° * 12,720.10) 2 
Walter & Hensman 11874920" 0 Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth ‘ 12,500 O oO 
S. & W. Pattinson Tf,§29*10" © J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds . 12,2c0 © oO 
Bardell Bros. . 10,795 © oC F. Hoare & Sons, Bournemouth 12,170.10 mG 
Wright & Sons 10,789))-0 7 © J. T. Chappell, London . ; ; 11,890 © © 
Hodson & Son 10,700 0 O George & Harding, Bournemouth . 11,845 0 oO 
Sherwin . : - F 10,465 oO oO F. Merrick & Son, Glastonbury . LL 2 
J. Lucas (accepted ) - : ‘ 10,200 0 O J. S. Kimberley, Banbury : 5 11,322 690240 
Engineer’s estimate ; é ? i MLS 35 52 OO T. H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted ) 10,649 0 © 


WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Proteoted by over 


a British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


uP TO THE SAFEST 
4,000 Candle Power. f 
OVER 


In TWO Years. 


UsEpD LARGELY by Messrs. Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New. 
all, Bush, Brass, Chanpell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear-| 
ay son, Stimpson, Waddell, and{ 
all the Leading Bui) Builders. 


Adopted by 1 12 Gove Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


“Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


“JANUS” 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
‘4,000 SOLD SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ey 


QUEEN’S ROAD, 


B EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
) Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.0(. 


THE 


ea SMITH & STEVENS. | ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


IFTS..: 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 


HYDRAULIC (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
RELIANCE” | Offices :—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 2890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


urate and relizble made, whereby all? 
rick of Fire i is elimi nated, 
They are in use ( (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :-— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council, Hotel Windsor, anc 
L. & N. W. and other _others 


The most acc 


ana 


The Seourity Co. 
Messrs. J. & P, Coats, 
Limes Paisley, 
3 


Garrick Theatre 

St, James’s Hall 

The Moore & Burgess 
Minstrets 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP reece sine 
AND VOLTMETER 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Baal Shades, 
Itexible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Telegraphic Address :—‘ SounpuR, LonDoN.” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


WORKS, 


BATTERSEA. 


Railways The Café Monico ; 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s: 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


‘ 
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BEDMINSTER. 
for Proposed New Liberal Hall and Club at Bedminster, 
Bristol. Mr. F> W. MIs, Architect. 


CARDIFF—continucd. 
For Taking Down and Reconstructing St. Mary Street Market, 
Cardiff. Mr. W. HARPUR, Borough Engineer. 


_ Hall, D. J. Davies, Cardiff . : " : . £10,550 0 O 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . «.« ¢ BL AAT oO Si Shepton 8 Son, Cardiff 3) «|. 7) <aT0,290 "OG 
#astabrook & Sons, Bristol . 3 e 4,245 0 90 E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff, ‘i - 10,088") 017 o 
W. Church, Bristol . F 4 #14, 155080) oO C. Burton, Cardiff . A A c f : 9,969 0 oO 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol _ ‘ t é AL Pepe fai ie) | Ke) D. Davies, Cardiff . ; ; 5 ' 9,257 0 Oo 
". T. Hatherly, Bristol . 2 : ; Se14;£00 0! 0 J. ALLEN, Cardiff (accepted) . , ; «28,449 -.6 £0 
. Wilkins & Sons, Pristol s P A 1ena;9s3! 0; O 

J. James, Bristo: . : ° : + 3,999 © 9} For Building Roller Flour Mills, Silos, &c., at the East Bute 
H.J. Rossiter, Bristol. IE sal ok Mes RDG ie he il Docks, Cardiff, for Messrs. James Tucker, Limited, Cardiff. 
A. J. BEAVEN, Ezistol (accepted Ste a le eee Te Mr. S. Rooney, Architect, Caledonian Chambers, Cardiff. 
sy Kitanis, Bristol 4... eon yae | 89914 13,659'°0. 0 Gy Shepherd’ & Son, Cardiff, Pe 235 8700 oy oO 

Cluh. Jones Bros., Cardiff : é : is a 35'300" 4a © 

‘Eastabrook & Sons . ot eS ; . et Sat Or, O J. E. Billups, Cardiff . : : - DAA LOL O 

‘Stephens & Bastow . : . ° ° rads © Or O J. Linton, Newport . : : : «. 35,950,104 Oo 

W. Church : A - 4 5 ; E4304, O) Oo Shepton & Son, Cardiff . : ay eajoWeisler qe <0) 

J. Wilkins & Sons . 2 : , : Siedice Of O F. S. Lock, Cardiff . : : ; ‘ 31 G0,500 On 0 

W. Cowlin & Son . ; : : : pee SOR a Oko W. Symonds, Cardiff . : ; - 30,2000 Or Oo 

E. T. Hatherly . : 3 3 4 é PIO S748 O20 A. Krauss, Bristol . : : : : - 29,999 0 oO 

A. Krauss. : ; : wl,344, 1:0 0 J. Allen, Cardiff . : | 120,50311G) 0 

A. J. BEAVEN (ace opted) . ‘ : : y 127010 oO W. THomas & Col, Cardiff (accepted ) ; Se 2Q.200 270. 
H. J. Rossiter . . ’ : : : Tek 20m O70 

J. James , . : - 1,200 o o| For Alterations to and Enlargement of the Royal Hotel, 

Cardiff, for the Directors of the Cardiff Royal Hotel Com- 

CARDIFF. pany, Limited. Mr. J. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, 

for Making Roads at Barry, for the Barry Dock Land Syndi- Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. 

cate. Messrs. RICHARDS & GETHIN, Surveyors. Quan- C. Burton, Cardiff . 2 £22 O37 a Oo 

tities by Surveyors. Shepton & Son, Cardiff . ; : : 20,800 0 Oo 
Bowers & Co., Hereford . ; ; ; £7 400 0 0 D. J. Davies, Cardiffiu’ ©. ‘ ; ' §'30,G00F0 oO 
Makay & Co., Hereford . . : ‘ 6,872 90 oO J. Allan, Cardiff. 5 : , i . 20,550 0 0 
Day & Son, Cardiff . : ; : ‘ : 5,185 roe) Jones Bros., Cardiff ' : ; : )eo‘coa a a 
J. L. Pearson, Cardiff : : : : - 5,050.0 Oo Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . , 3 2 20;4998 OG 0 
J. Allen, Cardiff - : : 5 : - 4,999 9 9 Ee ow leock, Cardiff. a A ri : 20,3070 0 
W. Crisp, Barry ° : : ° - 4,900 0 O Bowers & Co., Hereford . ; : 3 f26, 37/7 LO) oO 
R. SMITH, Cardiff (accepted) : , : - 4,807 90 0 David Davies, Cardiff é ; : a} 20; 41s 4 O 
J. Bastow, Barry  . ; : : ; 7 40a 10 0 W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff. : : a E9,900), On O 
D. Love, Barry : 4,679 9 Oo SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff* . ; P . 19,470 0 oO 

for Erection of Ninety- four | Cottag ges in Sydenham and Thyatt Turner & Sons, Cardiff . x P ‘ a AL O.07 20 O ILO 

Streets, Barry Dock, for J. Milward. Messrs. Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth é ; 18,274 0 © 
R. Sree © cea, Architect f ) £16830 6 0 * Accepted subject to the shareholders’ pperoren 
P. Vallis, "Cardi they. : : Peer AG. GO Girderwork and Concrete Floors, 

J. C. Edmunds, Penarth . ; : : + 15,000 0-0 A. D. Dawnay, London. 


S, 
LIMITED, 


aa & General Stationers, 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, ENGRAVERS, 


Account Book Manufacturers, 
parchment Dealers & Envelope Makers. 


BUILDERS’ QUANTITIES, CONTRACTS, SPECIFICATIONS, 


Minutes of Evidence, Parliamentary Reports, &c., Lithographed with the greatest 
accuracy and expedition. 


DAVIDSON'S CEDAR FELT FOR PUTTING UNDER GARPETS. 


60 inches Wide, 6d. per yard. | 30 inches Wide, 3d. per yard. 
54 39 9) 5} rd. 39 22 39 99 aid. $9 
Supplied in Rolls of 50, 25, or 12 Yards long, in either of the above widths. 


at, a6 and 27 Great Winchester Street; 85 and 86 London Wall; 49 and 60 Parliament Street, London. 


SAMPLES AND CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
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CARDIFF — continued. DOUGLAS. 
dvaulic Lifts For Building Luggage and other Offices, Waiting-rooms, 
Lt iL coated Refreshment- -rooms, Shops, &c., Victoria Pier, Douglas, 


Standard Elevator Co., Limited, London. Isleof Man. Mr. HENRY A. CHEERS, Architect, Twicken. 
Parquet Floors. ham. 4 
Turpin & Sons, London. Bleakly & Son, Birkenhead . d : £8, 985. @ oO 
Callow & Farquhar, Douglas . : : 8,368 0 © 
COVENTRY. Kelly & Preston, Douglas. ‘ - 3 « 8,258) 0} oO 
For Construction of Two Service Reservoirs and other Works M. Carnie, Douglas ; - z : «; 8,075 ab © 
at Barker’s Butts, Coventry. Messrs. HAWKSLEy, Engi- Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool ; ; sf 2:971RO sO 
neers. W. Kelly, Douglas . : ; A ; sR FOOAL | Om oO 
Contract No. %. 1 J. Steel, Barrow-i in- Furness : f ‘ 1 27;800) Gao 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester . : : “ei. 902 19 oO Douglas & Creer, Douglas ; = : > T79RA Gao 
L. Bottoms, Upper Tooting . : ‘ 18,776. 0 O R. Price, Shrewsbury F : : : - 75530 Ga Ge 
Thomas Smart, Nottingham . 3 . Pe LOOLA a IO J. Wilson, Manchester . A - : -- 7,400 G © 
George Bell, Cheshunt . : : o¥ 19,400 +O; 0 J. Martin, Maidenhead . - 7,050 0 © 
Thomas Cosford, Northampton s ; a dO RAta de LO MACADAM & Moore, Douglas (accepted) -, 0,089 tas 2 
A. Turner & Sons, Bilston. : 7 3% 16440) Oo, 0 J. Bregazzi & Co., Douglas ‘ . 6,807 & @ 
James Pickthall, Lechlade . 5 : LE SEO. 2On 0 DUBLIN. 
5S. & E. Bentley, Leicester . =. |. . 15,344. © ©| For Building Fish and Y egetable Market, St. Mary’s Lane and 
C.G. Hill, Coventry. “4 >, Wi Erse DSakZO ANT Fisher Lane, Dublin. Mr. SPENCER HARTY, City 
Smith & Son, Newark-on-Trent , - 14.979 14 oO Engineer and Surveyor. Quantities by Messrs. Dudgeon. 
John Fell, Leamington 4 : 5 ‘ 0 494;670710 6 Contract No. 1.—Buildings. 
Edward Tallis, Warwick. ; ri 410345 (ORO John Good. . , ; ; ; : £18, 681 10 3 
Albert & Andrew Heatherley, Coventry . 14337350 © James P. Pile ; i . q ; 18,500 e 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham : ‘ Spl, diieo 0 1.&B Becket : : j ‘ j eae, wot a 
Enoch Tempest, Leicester, } 1407470 Collen Binet 2 : ; : ; i rpeee 14° 8 
G. F. SMITH & SONS, Milverton (accepted ) -¥ 13,902] 0.0 S. Worthington j ‘ : ‘ : , 15,588 ae 
Joseph Liggins, Coventry (withdrawn) . ae LIg/IGars: 0 Hudman & Co. ‘ j : ; i : 15,500 ech 
Contract No. 2.—Botlers. H. & J. Martin ; : : ; : 14,804712 
Adamson & Co., Dukinfield . : ; Pe 22808 0 0 Wm. CONNOLLY & SONS S (accepted ) ‘ . FA 7COMNO! FO. 
Marriott & Graham, Glasgow . : : Re SO5NEO 0 act No.2.— ' 
William & James Yates, Blackburn ; » Se A770: 9 J. & B. Biers er q tron Tae 6,500 o oO 
Spurr, Inman & Co., Limited, Wakefield J S740 0 Cuilenteros: ; : : ; : 4 6,453 1S ee 
Edwin Danks, Oldbury ; : 1,302 0 oO James J, Pile i ce a tne > 6,390 ee 
BBOTT & Co., Newark-on-Trent (accepted) . 1,270" 0. 0 Wm. Spence ‘ ’ ; i j. : 6,327 14, 10 
oe act No. 3 —Boitler-settings, &c. Wm. Connolly & Son : A ; 5 aM Sse ton 10 
A. Turner & Sons, Bilston . . : : Ag Oo. Handyside & Co. . : ¢ 5 ‘ ». 15429 One 
C. Garlick, Coventry - ‘ , : A : 200 > Coes H. & J. Martin ; ; ; ; ; « 4,000.50 “6 
Sle Blakeman, Coventry . ; : : 27. a5 a John Good . : . ° 4 4 » 4,974 © YO: 
& H. Herbert, Leicester : : 274 “Gi Jo Hudman & Co. : 4 ; . : ») 4,850 GO © 
Aibert & Andrew Heatkerley, Coventry . : 27,2 OMnO} AAtrol Bros. 7, : : . . . » 4746 8 3 
-G Hill, Coventry : A : 205, <0 80 S. Worthington : ; , . en eee men 
R WOorTTon, Coventry (accepted). : 4 262,12 74 JOHN LYSAGHT (accepted ) ; ; : » 4359 0 a 


peer ght ELECTRIC LIGHTING, (§22@v"?:., 
s STREET. 
sto. PATERSON & COO PER, |... 


Telephone No. 1140. | 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above ad ‘ress: 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris. 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SEELSEWZ’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR Oj Le MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


DESCENT GAS LIGHT 


Improved Welsbach System. (sd 


THE COMPANY IS PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER GENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 10s. 
Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 10s. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Company's works on presenting a card to 
the Secretary or Manager. 


ESTIMATES FREE. For further particulars apply to 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin., 


14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


(Close to ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION), 
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DULWICH. ENFIELD. 

For Erecting New Congregational Church, Barry Road, East | For Construction of Covered. Service Reservoir, Lavender 
Dulwich, Surrey. Mr. W. D. CHURCH, Architect, 12 South Hill, for the Enfield Local Board. Mr. WILLIAM 
Place, Finsbury. Quantities by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, KITTERINGHAM, Engineer, Court House, Enfield. 

21 Finsbury Pavement. Dixon, London qe Nee gn? YM a TP e105 745 1ST 7 
H. Everitt & Son . : “ : ‘ « £12,206. OO Robson, London. . F : ; ; mer F355 G0 
W. Shurmur . A : ‘ 832,000! .2 0 Bloomfield, Tottenham . A : : 1) 4,25 781 OO 
Woodward & Co. . ; ; : > as SO 7OREO LO Catley, Clerkenwell. ; : ; : <_ 4 0,000m GO 
Perry & Co," , i F : rie. je Amingdey” Toleare) Holme & King, Liverpool i A f OA ZE Ome O 
Staines & Son ‘ ‘ 4 y ; -208,626)00 -o Bell, Tottenham . ° . . . . 6,990 0 oO 
Dove Bros. . : d : P ; AR 2ZLSAO LO J. JACKSON, Enfield (accepted ) ‘ : =r O.G05m OO 
Hart Bros... > : . : : $91 11,0380 0 HANWELL. 

Colls & Sons . A r P : ; » 11,031 © o| For Reconstructing Main Building and Chapel at Hanwell, for 
Pa @il. F. Higgs, . : ; : ; 2 10,649! of © the Managers of the Central London School District. 
Killby & Gayford . : . . 3 . 10,500 0 Oo Messrs. HENRY JARVIS & SON, Architects. 
Soeeeeremrea hh WERIe intl. hoe Bion. psto0,4s6.10 0 | Brasse See 6. ek,’ 6k PMO rpecom oro 
ee enaer vise) 1 ils wenn! WasesAahio.ngsi00 0 | “Stimpson’& Co, 2" 12,940 0 0 
HOLLOWAY BROS. (accepted) . ; : - 9,649 0 oO Flew &/€o."" ~~ : - : : 2 SIZ OOLI0arO 
Kirk & Randall . é 7 ; : , “12/650 "oMo0 
cal EERE GIBSON (accepted ) 12,385 0 O 

For Contract No. 4: the Construction of Main Intercepting KINGSTON-UPON.HULL. — ; 

Sewer and Sea Outfall, extending from Canon Street : +19: ‘ ) 

; y : »! For Erection of Proposed Buildings for Hymers’ College, 
Canonmills, to the Black Rocks, Firth of Forth, and other Kingston-upon-Hull (including the Addition of Dining- 
Works, for the Water of Leith Purification and Sewerage hall to Existing House), Messrs. BOTTERILL, SON. & ” 
Commissioners. Messrs. JOHN COOPER, Burgh Engineer, BILSON, Architects, Hull. Quantities by Architects. 
Edinburgh, and WM. BEATSON, Burgh Surveyor, Leith. Hockney & Liggins, Hull a ioe ; £15,650 0 0 

: : ; gins, r ; 2 : : 
P. Sinclair, Edinburgh ' : 5 . £67,000 0 Oo F. Blackburn, Hull . ; ; ° Me CK Epi niete 
G. Mackay, Broughty Ferry . : : =. (00,100,. 00 Geo. Jackson & Son, Hull. ; : | 14,850 0 0 
J. Young & Sons, Edinburgh . ; : 5 OL CORLOLLO M. Harper, Hull 14,153 8 0 
He Best, Leith . . . . . . . 58,038 ah 4@) J T Shitther Hull ; J i i 4 : 13,290 0-0 
. . * ; ° . . ° ° ° er) 
Henderson, Matthew & Co, Edinburgh. ES TOs, oe O Marsden & Hodson. Hull 12,892 II 0 
: . 9 ° . . . Y “ 
W. BEATTIE’& SONS, Edinburgh (accepted) . 55,992 0 O George Houlton, Hull* . ‘ : . Ibe 88s BOLO 
HOUNSLOW. | * Recommended for acceptance. 

For Construction of Pipe and Brick Sewers, with Works in LEYTON. 

Connection, and Ejector Chamber, with Two Ejectors and | For Supplying, &c., and Maintaining, for Two Years, about 

Fittings complete. Mr. W. B. BROMLEY, Surveyor, Town 32,000 Yards of Patent Victoria Stone, and 3,500 Yards of 

Hall, Hounslow. Aberdeen Granite Kerb, in Public Streets, Leyton. Mr. 
Nowell & Robson. ; : A : «20,5271 OF O Wo. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 

L. Bottom ; ; ‘ ° ‘ ‘ aG22O50R CuO }-.J,,Robson . : : : é ; a Zl 5,040 eG eat 

’ W. Neave& Son . é 4 : : Zl 340190) O Nowell & Robson : : Pt 125204, 1 7a, 

J. Dickson. . ee : . : 2) 520,5707 OF 0 Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co. . 4 +20. ACG Io aee 
A. Kellett - ; ° ‘ : : <p 20,0007 FOF _O W. Farrar : ‘ ‘ : ; ot, 23,95 381 345 
He Hill., ‘ : : ; : ‘ -e 1k 74950207 O J. Mowlem & Co. . < . 5 ‘ oy Lis7lOn lan O 
B, Cooke & Co. : : g F « 49,610) 0% 0 Victoria Stone Co. . t : : : Ao DCR TE 6) 
J. HAYWARD (accepied ) . ‘ : : £5 -19,4654-.05:0 W. Griffiths . é : ‘ : 5 sg bls2Zo Owed 


FLOORS GUARANTEED. SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
Large Stocks Seasoned Woods. xX AE - FE »4 10d. per super. foot, LAID COMPLETE. 


WOOD-BLOGK FLOORING CO, 


Manufacturers and Layers of every Description or System of Wood-Block and Parquet Floorings. 
GEARY’S PATENT “INVINCIBLE” SYSTEM (every Block’ immovably Keyed to Substructure by Metal Keys). 
Chief Offices :—?22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.wW. (A. E. GEARY, Manager.) 


«% 0° PARQUET FLOORINGS ax. OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 
SS 1283 ye Pes leer ea) po tare. ie =e i npEraenees a. ee : 


Turpin’s Patent, 
NS 6-16 inch thick, laid 1n Patent Composition on Concrete, 


aot ast NSS « ais Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 
Wahs® mes | ZZ. 


Go 4 Wood Backing J eat 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Wood Carvings. 


MARBLE MOSAIC 
PAVING. 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
5374 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON. LONDON— continued. 
r Building Board School on the Hugh i ag Site, | For Building Board School for 800 Children, Wellington Road, 
Fo g 
Clerkenwell, for 2,006 Children. Mr, J. BAILEY, Barnsbury, Schoolkeeper’s House and Single Cookery 
Architect. Centre underneath. Mr. T. J. BATLEy, Architect. 
Brick Facing If Built ia Portland Stone 
substituted Cemnatin in lieu of 
Brickwork ‘ for T : : a -Cotta. 
Built in ‘Cotta B, E. Nightingale . . £18,622 18,818 “18, 18. 
Cement. Facing. P B 8 - 8 4, a4 
Patman & Fotheringham , £45,396 £46,096 £45,496 eee inne le ihe 1 =a 
Colles otis . anne ead.o75 44,766 43,956 Boveth ws: os eee _ pe ' se 
Killby & Gayford . » £43,820 44,540 43,720 ° . » 17,007 759 7:9°5 
J Ghover & Son : dy 3557 2 44,267 . 43,567 Chas. Cox. > 17,374 17,711 17,744 
E. Lawrance & Sons » 42,534 43,238 42,584 John Mowlem & Co. 17,329 17,511 17,596 
aioAlan tne eg 2520 Killby & Gayford . 16,857 17,156 17,156 
vp aaa fort te ; 41,448 41,938 40,938 E. Lawrance & Sons . 16 5805 17,143 17,108 
I & W Daniiconee einer 38,939 38,000 For Building Board School to Provide Accommodation for 
" Bea reat cae ROU Sar & FPP oI oe che neon 1,200 Children, Ancona Road, Plumstead, and for Erection 
Messrs, Pattinson have since written to state ya 
: : aa of Schoolkeeper’s House with a Cookery Classroom under- 
error they have omitted from their tender a provision of 
D188 7 aaoedor torr eentts neath, Mr. T. J. BAtLey, Architect. 
eet . art sBrOs.ae owes ; ~~ + eS oreo 
* Recommended for acceptance. TES ees é on ae aise 
For Building Board School for 800 Children, Ancona Road, B. E. Nightingale . : ‘ , - . 20,061 0 0 
Plumstead. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. ; , J. Mowlem & Co. . i : ‘ : . 19,730 0 0 
‘ gig og votes Charles Cox . ohh. 4 onto EP pelea reo 
Patman & Fotheringham .£16,327 0 0 £16,526 0 o E, Lawrance & Sons. : ° . » 19,383..0 oO 
Colls & Son -  « s 16,2957 0.0.) 56,465 0, o} Saec W. Pattingon: ge octet eee 
Thomas Boyce . We (IO2 sy" Somets 16,442. 0.0 Peto Bros. (withdrawn) . 17,706 fo) 
Dove Brothers . j OTOTES. toe 16,301 0 oO For Building Board School for 793 Children, Cubitt Town, 
B, E. Nightingale . .-16,082°0 0 16,239 0 0 Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
Jno. Grover& Son , oy 5 00S mORvO 16,098. 0 Oo Killby & Gayford . : : . . £19,712 Oo oO 
E, Lawrance & Sons » 15,871,500 *, 36,074. 6° o |. VW. Cabitt& Co, "5. nsec, 16,607 0 o 
Jno. Mowlem & Co. . ~. 15,730.0 0 . 15,870 0, o|,, D, Charteris” , ote onnpath Siena ce 
Kiliby & Gayford : »eihS0015.. 0 110 15,806 0 o Patman & Fotheringham - 16,414 ° oO 
Stephens; Bastow & Co. v. .,034,009 6 0 ° 14,812 -0 of ).VOve Bros...) | 5 ees  . 16:807" 50 io 
Atherton & Latta . oH 6rd oo 6 
For Enlargement of Board School, Duncombe Road, Upper G*So Witlidins & Sone : ; 1.963.'0 0 
Holloway, by 400 Places. Mr. aa as BAILEY, Architect. John Grover & Son 1 0h Stelgetios Sree 5 
in Cement, Stephens, Bastow & Co. ; : : [99h es S Oo 
Killby & Gayford . . £14,020 0 Oo YTATSO©O. O E. Lawrance& Sons. - 15,136 0 oO 
J. Grover & Son ; se G20 20" 20 13,750° 0 0 | For Temporary Iron Buildings for Board School, Faunce 
Peto Bros. ; 5 yu here eke, 1Zi700. oO. O Street, Kennington Park Road. 
Dove Bros. : » “TS 4055 OO 13,605 0 Oo F. Braby & Co.. : 3 2 4 sears (ome) 
G. S. S. Williams & Son s 13,4005 -0:%0 T7520 n2 04 10 W. Whitford & Co. . : ; * a 5 oe 
W. Goodman . ‘ 5 RAS Gow T2502" Oma W. Jones . . : : ‘ : 5 +, 1,;fo1e 20" OC 
B. E. Nightingale’ . seloj2e0uO Oo 13.33 5e DO T. Cruwys ° ; . ‘ 5 ’ o~*Cgee GO 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons 5 MOI) 1-023 ONO Croggon & Co. , ; : : 3 : 15-0. Oo 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: : DAT Ii. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chiet, Qmces | zt “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


Lonpon orice, “OOLITE, LONDON.” | ik BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L.& 8. W. B Station, 

QUARRIES. 42 ae ; Nine Elms. 

BOX GROUND. Pigg to priate Ape pe eno af at Lae we ' 

COMBE DOWN. om any an of the quarries previously owne 

STOKE GROUND. He SUMMER DRIED 

WESTWOOD GROUND. 

WINSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sona. BR. J. Marsh & Oo., SEASONED STONE 

MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. FOR 

CORSHAM DOWN. ; 

CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion, 8. R. Noble. aa WINTER USE 

FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Oo.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. e 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED. BATH. 


Ws ° iY LOR & Son's, Limited, 
2 NEWGATE ST., 
LONDON. 


Fig. eS . 
11 


“TYLOR & sons 
NEWCATES!E® 


Fi@, a-—Patent “Waste Not ” 


2& Clear Way Valve Closet; Weir 
Overflow Basin, Flushed each 
Action ; Parallel Pull. 


ZA) Ad\id ATdans 


te EN Patent af COLU M N az 
: Closet, with Zead Trap. This 
insures the joint between the 
Closet and Soil-pipe being well 
made. The seat can rest direct 


Wid ry rn VEGFER-S0 o 
t ie 5 a Rete . upon the earth : ; i 
Certificate of Merit, Health Exhibition, Brignton, 1890. , iy aah Certificate of Merit, Health Exhibition, Brighton, 1890. 
» The ONLY Closets which received Certificates at the Brighton Exhibition. 
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LONDON— continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Enlargement of Board School, West Square School, | For Rebuilding the Daniel Lambert Hotel, Ludgate Hill and 
Southwark, by 400 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Ave Maria Lane, for Mr. R. H. Barnes. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, 
Brick moan Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster: z Quantities by 
d Mr. F. Thomson, 5 Great James Street, Bedford Kow 
 o Rightingale, ; bao is 3 ae ‘ 5 Holland & Hannen, Bloomsbury . . «£12,337 9 0 
Patman & Fotheringham . 8191 0 0 Sontinco, o| « fatgis,& Wardrop, Limehouse » © «+ 32; era. © 
Colls & Sons - : 8.153 OmO 8,234 @) W. Shurmur, Clapton. . ; ] : 11,250 at 
Peto Bros. . . 7,983 0 0 8.052 0 o| Dove Bros., Islington. fF Oe Tomato Oo 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. s 4°99, 0. 0 7:979 0 oO S. Godden, Bryanston Square ‘ ; } 19,893 S48. 
W. H. Lorden & Son E : 7,879 oOo 7,967 0 Oo Mark, Edgware Road .° . e ° ° ie Oo Oo 
J..M, Macey & Sons . . 7807 0 0 7921 0 0 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich F ‘ F : FLO; a? 04 0 
1D Charteris ; ; » 7,538 0.0 7,638 0 0 S. R, Lambe, Kentish Town . , , - 10,709 0 O 
Burman & Sons, Kennington Park ; {4{10;700,,,,0" O 
Lathey Bros. 7,450 0 O 757010, O Bete ceo bhom 10,665 0 0 
For Boys and Girls’ Sa Beier and Swimming Bath, for the bases & ” FOTHERINGHAM, Tins (ac- 
Central London School District, at Hanwell. "Messrs. cepted) ’ A : : : ‘ yx 2045309 9 
HENRY Jarvis & SON, Architects. Quantities by Mr. 
W. Barnett. oy For Fireproof Construction, 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road . f . £18,460 0 0 THE PATENT METALLIC AND ARTIFICIAL STONE Co., Strand 
Hobbs & Co., Cecil Street, Strand. . . 17,996 0 0 (accepted ). 
F. Dupont, Colchester . v 17,535 9 O For Ironwork 
Longley & Co., Crawley. |. » ~® 17,432 0 0} J, ALLAN, SEN, & Co., Victoria and Vulcan Wharves, Upper 
H. W. Pattinson, Charing Cross Psoe, soapaemtol of -" >" “Thames Street (accepted) ; 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington . ¢ : PUED7{OOO +7 01 O ; 
oe oS Rati File - + 4 4 16,920 © ©| For Erection of New Headquarters for the 17th North Middle- 
Kirk & Randall, Sea ag us teal ie pe fg sex Rifle Volunteers, High Street, Camden Town, for the 
DMlew fe Sons Wilburn. PT NY ae go Wee 3 3 ees Messrs, SPALDING & CROSS, Pees 
? é , an bros. ° . . . . . © 47,9 Oo Oo 
For Erection of Bishopsgate Girls School, Chapel, and Seward . - : ; : . : ¢ 7;120,.9° 0 
Curates’ Residence in Spital Square, including Fences, Higgs & Hill. : . ; ; é . 6,8co 0 Oo 
Heating, &c. Mr. T. CHATFFILD CLARKE, F.R.1LB.A,, Perkins . F . ; d . . ore fO3Ei%,0; O 
Architect, 63 ee sae Street Within, Bywaterar, ..°., .-,.+, + udeumed Geno © 
Charles Cox : é A Stok Go tih 5 9%, Oy .O Rerry;:&:Go:, 2°. - : : : j - 6,198 0 Oo 
Rider & Son . : ; . : 10,207, 40.0 Nightingale : : ; : ‘ ; z O50 70, O 
Ashby & Horner . A . , F «5 28,003) 570,,.0 Low&Sons. : : : : : 5 260,145.70; O 
Trollope & Sons. : ’ ‘ : y IG,0SEgi0 Oo Holloway Bros.. ; : : : » , fn t1 Ost QO > O 
Dove Bros... : ; ‘ ; . 18,080 0 o Wall . 2 A . ‘ ‘ : ' sy :0,007,..:;0r O 
Hall, Beddall*& (obi - : ; ‘A <. kbhSe0Q) 0 Chappell . : s . : , . ~ 70;040,>.0 O 
Lawrance & Sons ‘ ; , : : linea? O Toms : ‘ : ‘ ‘ ’ . . 6,019 90 Oo 
Holland & Hannen. : : : : - 17,695 0 O Sheppard . ‘ : ‘ : ‘ ‘ - 5,934 0 O 
Nightingale . = ; : : : + _ 17,432,810! 0 Peto . . : . : : * 5917.0 0 
Colls & Sons . ere). ot} REIS! O GouldSaBrandvenmatanwetl Sina stoi d aivirolaoeoon ol 2 
Higgs & Hill . é F ‘ ' ‘ xvci7sBO4) OF 0 Scrivener . ' Fi : ; : si 57 Foie 9 
Woodward & Co. . ; : ; ‘ ‘ 1751730. 0.» faye) Lawrance & Sons. ; ; : ; .  5:0455,.0 0 


THE Fit¢H TYPE-WRITER. 


THE BEST an CHEAPEST WRITING MACHINE IN THE MARKET. 
= Tue FITCH TYPE-WRITER is the only Type-Writer that does its Ed ot in ee) 
plain sight. Its key-board, which is reduced to the 


smallest practicable number of keys, produces 78 different 
letters, characters, numerals and signs; its alignment is 
absolutely perfect ; it possesses a novel inking device, 
which dispenses with the use of a ribbon; changeable 
type; it turns out cleaner and neater work, and with 
less noise, than any other key-board machine ; it is light, 


small and portable, and only 


TEN GUINEAS IN PRICE. 


Strong Testimonials from a variety of users. 


THE FITCH TYPE-WRITER 


May be self-taught, and good work done after a few hours’ practice. 


Agents will shortly be appointed in all the iarge towns throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


The Engraving shows the Fircw Typs-Writer and Capiner in position 
for operating. 


_ For Drawings, full Description, Prices and other Particulars 
a = apply to 
THE FITCH TYPE- -WRITER CO., LIMITED, 


CITY BANK BUILDINGS, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
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For Electric Lighting Works for the Union Districts of St. 


Pancras Vestry, 
Buildings. 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton 
Mowlem & Co, Westminster . : 


Pattison, 5 Whitehall, S.W., and Rushington, 


Sleaford 


KIRK & RANDALL, Woolwich (accepted ) 


Botlers. 
Fraser, Cannon Street, E.C. . 
Crompton & Co, Chelmsford . 
Electrical Engineering Corporation 


Taunton, Delmard, Lane & Co., Birmingham 
BABcocK & WILCOX COMPANY, Newgate 


Street, E.C. (accepted ) . 
Sharp & Kent. : ° : 


Trenches for Matns. 


Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co. 
Sharp & Kent. : 4 , 
MOWLEM & Co. (accepted) . 


Sharp & Kent. 
Reid Bros. 


LATIMER CLARK, MUIRHEAD & Co. (accepted) 


Engines, Dynamos, &c. 
Siemens Bros. & Co. (Tender No. 2) 
Brush Electrical Engineering Co. . 
Siemens Bros. & Co. (Tender No. 1) 


Indiarubber, Gutta-percha and Telegraph , 


Works Company . : ‘ 
Crompton & Co. . , : r 
Willans & Robinson (Tender No. 1) 
Johnson & Phillips. ; : 
Sharp & Kent. ; ‘ F . 
Electrical Engineering Corporation 


Laing, Wharton & Down (Tender No. 1) 
WILLANS & ROBINSON (Tender No. 


(accepted) . ; , : 
Nicholson & Jennings . : 


Gulcher Electric Light and Power Company ; 
Laing, Wharton & Down (Tender No. 2) 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s, 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


W. WATSON & SOWS, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


LS TS 8 I SE See 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Ss 112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 

er SS ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to Itinch ; 

y . seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with lesg 


4 10,000 tons supplied to Cardift 
A and Hereford Water Works. 

4 Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


b 46 

seare.jf ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 

=f Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
pipes, internal stucco, concrete 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE Liss Limg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks,. 
&c. Railway and water communication. : 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Limé- 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand, 


Conductors for Matns. 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over | ‘ 


Switchboards, 
Siemens Bros.& Co, : : : * tebe IG 
Laing, Wharton & Down ; ; E . 1,604 0 0 
Sea cee 0 ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
b237),0- 0 (accepted) . ° : : ; : i) aaa! 
, Sharp & Kent. 4 - z F é >” SS OuD. OC 
5 ease ALO Appleton, Burbey & Williamson . : . @,0G1SDT oO 
ae teat o Batteries. 7 
Crompton &Co. . d : : . 1 ¢ IO 
} oY G4, 592 eG) oO Latimer Clark, Muirhead & Co. . : -...3,04 7 een 
"84,049 %0 o ELECTRIC CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 
H3°3,835 hoe 6 (accepted ) 2 5 3 : F : 2,745 a ee 
3,772'°0 0 Sharp & Kent . ios ; ; ; i +. 29737 Oe O 
Johnson & Phillips . ; - : 2, 94e eee 
: - | 3,674 10° 6 yeas a . + 
h . 3,674 0 o | $F Enlarging Infirmary at Rotherhithe by the Addition of 
270 Beds, for the Guardians of St. Olave’s Union. Messrs. 
NEWMAN & NEwMaN, Architects, 31 Tooley Street, 
; ; - 17.808 SOD London Bridge. 
2 cynT2,10T LOMO J. Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds . £36,500 0 oO 
10,726 0 oO J. Bullers, Bermondsey . - 35,300 0 O 
Hart Bros., London 34,662 oO oO 
J. Bottrell & Son, London : 34,5909 0 oO 
: > 14,740 0 0 J. Greenwood & Son, Bermondsey. 4. 238286708 0 
14,1I5 0 oO H. L. Holloway, Deptford ; : : » 33,9772 01.0 
13.625 2:0. 20 Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . - 33,921 90 0 
G. E. Todd, Hackney. : 33,890 0 oO 
i S. & W. Pattinson, Whitehall 32,978 0 oO 
» St ae cee ane. Longley & Co. Crawley. 32900500 
; pix Cpe SS 350 A. M. Deacon & Co., Norwood 32,700 O O 
Pe ea weoetO. Brass & Son, Old Street . 4 Ens Peel ae, 
Spencer & Co., Lambeth x 32,250 -O O 
She ae) Balaam Bros., Old Kent Road : : 31,5066 0 oO 
pen Riou : : J. O. RICHARDSON, Peckham (accepted) 30,857 0 oO 
; - 18,980 0 0o| For Rebuilding Horse Repository, High Street, Marylebone, 
18,974 0 0 for Mr. William Burton. Mr. THoMAS DURRANs, 
18,865 a o A.R.1.B.A., Architect, 44 Upper Baker Street. 
» +13,3568%" o Stevenson . oe ee 5 a - £8,200' "6. 0 
2) Scrivener & Co. oe gt NS ae none 
Ve lO,2O2man oO Bovis & Co. : - ome euwe 7:73 9 O 
17,900 0 oO Higgs 5 , : : . . . 7554930" 0 
16,9290) 0 | © Wardy'Clarke & Co,. 5 ee 7,478 0 oO 
16,491 0 o H. C. CLirron, Bayswater (accepted ) 7;333 9 0 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
ee 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
; Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Tlighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862, 
® Model Dwelling,’’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887, 


4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. fia 
7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, ; 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60,, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


VENTILATING, 
Sue: = PUMPING, &. 
E. S. HINDLEY. 


| LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES. 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” {< 862, 


EORM OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, £c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO. 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS . 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices | 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPEATL.TE 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOLWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stubles, Coach-douses, slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, «ce. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD. BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.Cc. 


Nearly Ready. 
OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LON DON—continued. 

For Rebuilding the Plough Inn, Mile End Road. Mr.| For Building Superstructure of Bankruptcy. Offices, Carey 
W. D. CHURCH, Architect, 12 South Place, Finsbury. Street, Lincoln’s Inn, for the Commissioners of H.M. 
Quantities by Messrs. C. Stanger & Son, 21 Finsbury Works and Public Buildings. 

Pavement. ‘ Ellistown Bricks. Stock Bricks. 
Hearle & Son . : , : . 7 . £7,327 0 0 J. W. Gill. : A . £85,162 9 8 £84,560 0 Oo 
We. Sis Lascelles . 6 jy) i. . Whee (73207!;0F 0 C. Dearing & Son . « 58,935 0 0 ay. 

W. Harper ik ot) A taba 7x conde. ofl ote le tlolloway | le... wip 585547 Ob Om, SL A8OT Sh 
Higgs caHill © cc 5, 6 0: ak pe mare? o| o fe SaWeGarnar.. 9. 58,050) o9)0.4; 58,4009,07 0 
Staines & Son . : k ‘ : - « 47,00& 7.01 0 J. Reed : : , - 56,945 9 0 57,987 9 oO 
St Salts 2. : : f : } . 6,904 0 0 W. Brass & Son . ‘ ~ 50,650 OF 6 55,500 9 O 
cee wood | 6... wines eGpdaidt o [6 JeAllen.& Song 5. hye yy S873 Os Cod €54, 0288 OP e 
G. Sharpe. : : ’ f : ‘ . 6,682 0 0 Treasure & Son . ; 2. 55,00e 7.0 54,065 0 O 
Holloway Bros. ; 4 ‘ 4 f . 6,648 0 0 Martin, Wells & Co. . 2 55,506 "0 SO 54,750 0 O 
J. Johnston ; , : j ; . . 6,596 0 0 J. Shillitoe & Son : » 55,500 O O 53,500 O O 
Gi Tedd’. . i P : ‘ ; . 6,572.0 0 Perry & Co.. 4 ee a 544720810, 0 53,048 0 O 
Harris & W ardrop a ‘ A ; 5 Mh O47 4%.08 0 W.M.Dabbs_. . . 54,621 0 Oo 55,517 4On 2 
J. H. Johnson . ; ; : “%,6458 101 0 J. Mowlem & Co. . in 545500 7A).O 53,250 o 0 
W. SHURMUR (accepied). . . - .. . 6363 0 0] J.T. Chappell . «  . 53079 0 O 51,979 9 O 

E. Lawrance & Sons . + 53;429 ‘O70 51,869 0 O 

For Erection of Eight Studios, West Kensington. Mr. S. & W. Pattinson ; 352.417 -O) O 51,960 0 oO 
FREDERICK WHEELER, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 22 Chancery Higgs & Hill ; 49,990 0 oO 48,990 © oO 
Lane, London, and 50 Carfax, Horsham, Sussex. Quan- FOSTER&DICKSEE(accepted) 49,833- 0 O 48,633 0 O 
tities by Messrs. Evans & Deacon, 1 Adelaide Street, | For Building and Fitting-up Public Baths and Washhouses 
Charing Cross. East Dulwich Road, Camberwell. Messrs. SPALDING & 

5 Bros. PML Bade BOTs) WpAZ 10;400, 50. 0 Cross, Architects. "Quantities Er the Architects. 

Lugg eh ce Qa SA ae 10,200)0 0 | 2s Stevénsiol .oune : £20; 899 0 oO 
Candler & Son ne <A TORO OF O°) 1 SS Wi, Pattinsonier eta did thd od 16,825 0 oO 
Shillitoe, Bury St. Edmunds : : ; 2B EOLTOO? .OF 0 J. Tyerman . j ; | 16,800'0 0 
Bywater . So ohh wh ce hehe pO SRE Om ON ig Fis Knight = oo 5 2 gin) fh cel ws ame 16,302 0 O 
Peters, Horsham _. c : . aE, 300R0m © J.T. Sargeant °. ; ; f i . 16,278 0 Oo 
Foster & Dicksee, Rugby : . : 118t1;95333-19.1 © 1. T. Chappell 164 86Ra1C 
G. Jervis Smith. 8,637 0 © Lansdowm& Cory. ¢ .. anllgveseie dt th097mR02 0 

For Construction of eck. patie Gatttheds &c., Grand Higgs & Hill . : : : : : . 15,940 0 0 
Junction Canal, Kensal Road, for ‘the Vestry of St. Mary F, T. Treweeke : : : ‘ : «HG, SOs 0 
Abbotts. Mr. W. WEAVER, ver ES LS areae r B. E. Nightingale . ; : ; P « 15,O50giCn10 

Flew & Co., West Kensington . J £13,1251.0° 9 Flew & Co. . : : : : 4 vy L57470m OnLO 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington : : ~ 12, Soon On SC Gould & Brand F , 4 : : » £5,088) 0710 
F. T. Chinchen, Kensal Green 2 ; % 12,617 oy IS Allen & Sons . ‘ : : : ; ld, 9208LONnO 
A. Kellett, Ealing . ‘ : 24.12,40010) O J. O. Richardson . ‘ : 2 : + 414,858 (OF oO 
R. Mayo, ‘Limited, Brixton. 2 F aFa12,250010". © S& J.sjercard., . . , : : ; - 14554319208 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Battersea : é : 4 BGO eo) 1S Balaam Bros. . : 5 J IAS A OOMLO 
J. Mears, Kensington : : é - f L1O;9050. © H. L. HOLLOWAY (accepted ). ; : < 1 4;3008) OM O 
J. Robson, Westminster . 7 I0,5190R40 | O F. J. Coxhead . : ‘ : sf 145200, 21080 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington (dock only) 8.2 50m Om O Brass & Son (withdrawn) ve ae : ; waul3.27 Oa Omn 
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SPECIALITE MEDIAEVAL ECCLESIASTICAL TILES. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILE MANUFACTORY, 8ST. GEORGH’S WORKS, WORCESTER. 
31 Victoria Buildings, Victoria St., 


ii J; han HIN fy Uh 
: AGENTS :— MANCHESTER. 
375 Kennington Road, S.E. | T.u. STURGEON & CO., 2 Broad St. Buildings, E.C. 


GOMYVRnN CHING «& CO. 


a, GENERAL VENTILATOR MANUFACTURERS. ““inmiton ma. 


Patentees, Sole Proprietors, and Manufacturers and Sole Agents of 


oo AE a a Es Seg hhce re 
C FLUSH FRESH AIR INLET 


zi}|MIGA-FLAP VENTILATORS! yontitator and Disinfector. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
54, 56 & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


Be. FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTHRNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1888. 
‘ ‘Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH — GUTTERING. Ce. a ea es D ASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET. F. C. 
ARLY RHAD i mee i 


YolXLIY, of THE ARCHITECT, Handsomely Bound it Cloth, Gilt Lettered, Price 128, 6d, Qfflce—-175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT - 
LONDON — continued. LONDON— continued. ; 
For Erection of Three Shops and Dwelling-houses, Rosslyn | For Erecting and Completing Seven Shops and Houses in 

Hill, N.W., for Mr. James Boumbridge. Mr. ALBERT E. Tabard Street, S.E., for Messrs. Reid & Sons. Mr. A. J. 

PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. Quantities ROWLEY, Architect, 41 Goldsmith Street, N pee 

by Mr. Alfred get French & Elward ‘ : : ‘ . |. £10,800,0 oO 
G. Lyford . 3 ; : é A . £4,590 _.0. oO Kennard . ; : C : : Z » J 10;319:,90 Oo 
Potter & Son . : : . : . - 4,450°°9 Oo Rider & Son . : : . - sy - SOOetmOT O 
Taylor & Son . ; ; 5 4 ; > ACO MO. Joslyn & Young. 5 : 4 : -21J9,875% o/ 0 
EE Toms\=. : ? : ‘ 5 OA SEO (© Young & Lonsdale . : . ; .. » eae ay oO 
McCormick & Sons . ‘ . . : - 3,998 0 oO Waddington & Co., Limited . . . . . itp S3san0T 0 
Grover spas bap? ; . : ; >» 379 Oy O Jerrard . ; hem «295733. 9.0 
Killby & Gayfor : : “n” 3734, 20.0 Wood . ; ; ‘ - « » 4 9,59Ra0R © 
H. Kine & Co., Hampstead (accefted) E . 3,404 O&O Holliday & Greenwood : : ; . Vi 92398 oO 

Greenwood & Sons ; ‘ , , . . 9B1820)0 

2 Bene Police Court at Wandsworth. hu ogee Wh Ga ACastle "9,092 0 0 

R. Aviss & Co; - ; ; : ; 15,586 O10 se he 4 : ; ; 7 ; > — 5 4 

W. Buckeridge : ; : : , oth §,55087 OF oO pe bcd & Sc : ' : oT Pe ‘ ae: be recy 

W. Wells < a : “ : 4 a4 T§,190!fOF o SW EERE one 3 : } 6 WEDS 

Lathey Bros. . : A ° : : S515,000:-F0T 0 Breda og “ ; . Fs . f 8.975 « 2 

Stimpson & Corr c- epsi | 4; dine Bata Be8 ict ol) eer qe ct: ee 

D. Charteris . . , 4 a: F 214,540-40" O Rack 70 er : g ; * 3 sae oltg 

5 ° 1/9 

Fost ee Bicksee, 6 , ikea : ‘ T4444 sh R. H. Bax, Highbury C evised drawings) (ac 

W. M. Dabbs . ‘ ° awe 1) 1613;9971 207 O cepted ) 5,973 0 0 

W. Wallis - - ; 5 ° 4 413,990 sr O.80 ; } 

W. Vickers. : . . 13,668 o o}| For Building Block E, Telegraph roe Mount Pleasant, 

J. MOWLEM & Co. (accepted Ye hab Soh Aaa nO E.C., for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
For Building Premises at Temple Avenue, for the Argus Buildings. 

Printing Co. Mr. H. H. Couns, Architect. S.Sabey& Son . . 6. ee £15; pL 
Hall, Beddall & Co. ; . » £14595 bo W. Scrivener & Co. é ; ; : 14,572 0 0 
if Morten) ; : ia : ; : 14,500 0 0 Treasure & Son : é 3 As . 14,038 0 oO 
Bywaters. é > 3 % " A = 4 14 500 fe) Oo SY: & W. Pattinson ° . « . . . 13,615 oO Oo 
Dovelicdes. o) : ; , : 14,480 Bo J. T. Chappell . : . so» ek » 13,5300 0 
Patman & Fotheringham F ‘ . - 14,410 0 oO H. L. Holloway . . ois . ° 13,343 9 0 
J. T. Chappell. ? J 5; 2 Se . 14,359 0 0 E. Lawrance & Sons - ‘ . F » 13,089..0 o 
Colls & Son . : : : 4 : is9I4;g35. Lolo W. Brass & Son. 5 . » 12,773,0 0 
Peto Bros. : ; ‘ P ‘ : - 14,094 0 o| For Erecting Mansion at 23 retkeley Square, W., for Mr. W. 
T. Boyce. - ; ; : : : - 13/870"7Dt o Grogan. Messrs. J. T. WIMPERIS & ARBER, Architects. 
ne eeu ; ‘ ; 3 4 . 13,690 0 0 Johnson . . , 4 ~£7,680 0 0 

ar On ; : : ; : . PDS; 56g TOA. o Colls & Sons. . : ; . f 2 219775540. TQ¥ o 
Ashby & Horner .. ‘ : : : 2 3549O.1D.4 O Clark & Mannooch . : ; : “ . 7504 rey Ke) 
ieee 5 5 : ; : é » 935270.106 0 Patman & Fotheringham . ; : : - 75440.°0 Oo 

as. Kir : : : : : : 2 3,425:4/04 o Léa & ; : : : 221 Oo Dyehei od o 
W. Shurmur . , ; 4 : : : 13,275 0 oO Lawrance & Sons 4 : : : : 7,289 ‘oy Ke) 
Paramore, Margate ‘ : : ‘ Bric? clot Jes Top We) PRESTIGE & Co. (accepted) - - 3 if 75276050. 0 


Use THE ENGLISH TYPE WRITER. 


Absolutely the SIMPLEST & BEST Machine 
yet produced. 


Full details, and particulars of Hire Purchase System, post free on application 
to the Secretary, 


2_LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C 
El R FE } FRO 0 F F fangs S6F OF EMER ON M 


LIC 


ELECTRIC LIGHT. ©! "2% 
10 HANOVER SQUARE, 
JiQSED ON 


NEARLY “READY. 
VOLUME XLIV. OF 


raz ARCHITECT. 


Hiandsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s. 6a. 
OFFICE: 175 STRAND, W.C. 


January 2, 1891.) THE ARCHITECT. 
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LONG HEATON. NANTWICH. ; : 
For Building Infirmary at the Workhouse, Nantwich Union. 


For Works of Water Supply, for the Long Eaton Local Board. chi reo Hospital aaea 
Mr. Gro. Hopson, M.Inst.C.E., F.G.S., Engineer, Abbey ea ibrmip ah Laisa ues 2 P eet, 
Buildings, Westminster, and Loughborough. R. Yates, Shifnal . , ‘ . £5,633 9 6 

Section I. Section II. Bleakeley & Sons, Birkenhead. . » 45,560 4b. a 

C. Green, Rotherham ZL 6,tO7NNO 0 $36,800 W714 J. H. Turner, Knutsford . . . . - 5,507 0 0 
S. & E. Bentley, Leicester. 2,910 0 o 34,740 0 O J. Fowles, Winsford . . - » 5,234 0 0 
W. Jenkins, Leamington . 2,656 10 o 33,519 u100. 10 if Massey & Sons, Alderley Edge , é ~ %¥2etoig 
Holme & King, Liverpool. 2,734 17 4 63,510 mors A. P. Cotterill, Crewe. - de 5) ayeeouG 
J. Tomlinson, Derby . 1 E83,405 SOMO 2,005 #2. 0 S. Manley, Aston ‘ : ‘ ; ; +) 4,070 IanO 
Fotherby & Son, Burnley . 2,236 0 I0 CoM y.e ny aS J. Matthews, Nantwich . : : - 4,654 0 0 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . 2,800 0 o 2,600 0 oO T. W. Meadows, Heaton Norris. . - 4,616 0 0 
H. Shardlow, Nottingham. 1,963 0 o 32,337 0 o| J. Harding, Nantwich.) 4) te, 4,575 9 O- 
J. F. Price, Nottingham . 2,463 0 o 31,13t oO Wood & Sen Will ee LA eee ae 5 2 

need ; A 00 on, Willas 4 » ee 
neicarsitiha igs a eae J. T. GRESTY, Willaston (accepted WA ‘ - 4,350 0 0 
EEE AES OLDHAM. 


For Building 180-Quarter Malting, Newark-upon-Trent, for | For Building Mill, Warehouse and Offices, Woodstock Street, 
Messrs. R. Bishop & Son. Mr. GEORGE SHEPPARD, Oldham, for the Star Corn Millers’ Society, Limited. Mr. 
S. STOTT, Architect, 3 Clegg Street, Oldham. 


Architect, Newark. Quantities by Architect. W. Whittaker, Aidkies ; , £16, se, a 
Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds . 412,000 0 oO E. Taylor & Co. Littleborough ’ 2 16,427 0 Oo 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . : A ehleley ie) T. Taylor, Rochtlale ; ‘ ; « 16,280 0 o 
Smith & Lunn, Newark . . : . » 10,075 0 O E. Whittaker, Oldham . 4 : ; ~ | 1§)390 0 6 
S. F. Halliday, Stamford ss + 4 9,978 © ©| J, Partington, Oldham —% 4. |.) 2 Semen 
Hy. Vickers, Nottingham . . . . 9,800 0 O| W.Lees,Oldham. =. . . . . 14,990 0 0 
Mackenzie & Sons, Newark . . . . 9,799 © O| S§,&J. Whitehead, Oldham . . . . 14,9600 0 © 
C. Baines, Newark . ‘ . , . - 9,760 0 © S. & J. Smethurst, Oldham . ; : . 7 he -o7°9 
F. Messon, Nottingham. . . . . 9,731 9 ©] CC, Schofield & Co., Oldham . . -! 0 FA, 6886 bo 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham . . . - 9,665 @ oO T.& W. Meadows, Heaton Norris. : - 14,593 a0 
T. Hand, Grantham. - + + 9,648 0 0} §, AsHTon & SONS, Oldham (accepted) . +14,500 0 0 
Hewins & Goodhand, Grimsby BR eg . 190,579 Oma 
J -ehetexices Nottingham : d A : a @htele) Toho 
E. Hind, Nottingham ° f ‘ : OA 7,7rO aro pero eee Northuilnieatonnt 
J. Wright, Nottingham . ; ; i . 9,475 © o| For Building Mansion, Scawby Grove, Nort incolnshire 
S. Sherwin, Boston . : : : F 6,478" > 0 (exclusive of Stabling and Lodge), for Mr. Joseph Cliff, 
Brown & Son, Newark . j , . . 9,300 0 Oo J.P. Mr. E. W. FAREBROTHER, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect, 
Joseph Shaw, Nottingham . 9,100 0 oO Grimsby. A 
WHEATLEY & MAULE, Nottingham (accepted) 9,043 o o|, Holmes & Co. Wainfleet. . . . .£8275 0 o 
J. Hodson & Son . : ; ; j 8,950 0 Oo Enoch Hind, Nottingham : A ; . Ob247 Oe 0 

C. Baines, Newark : : 4 : . ‘OOO + Dy NO 
Tronwork, H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln : ; 5 4) «7 pcOe eran 
BRADLEY Bros., Newark (accepted). > 040 Liao J. Guy & Co., Grimsby (accepted) . : »  TCOGRO BO 


SS FURNISH THROUGHOUT zcp, 


OETZMANN & (0, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


(Near Tottenham Uourt Road and Gower Street Station, London). 


= » FURNITURE, CARPETS, ¢. ss 
ts pee ee wen DRAPERY, IRONMONGERY, ._ 1¢ ‘“‘onmcess weren cua, 


Leather pian to Bnew Tastefally Tpestry, 08. 9d. Gmped> An 
“ais” owed. atnoa 8s" CHINA, GLASS, &e. ceil Smee Og 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, the best Furnishing Guide extant, contains ‘How I Faraished My House for £120,” and ‘other 
articles on Artistic Furnishing, reprinted from “The Lady.” POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


JOHNSON’S PATENT AXLE PULLEY, 


ADVANTAGES. 

The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. The Axle and Bushes being covered in aro securely 
protected from * dust ‘and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the ee. 
cords yee. ancl chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various kinds of 

cnain 


» Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 

2. Pulley with Faceplate removed. Wheel, ‘kia and Bushes can 
now be pulled out. 

3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. 

» 4. Front views of Whee} and Bushes. 

» 5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 

» 6, Side view of Axle Pulley. 


Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
friction. 


{03 to 107 Wellington Street, GLASGOW. 
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PLYMOUTH. READING. 
g ving Wards, and 
For Building Block 2 of the Cattledown Road Schools, is the | Fos :Building pees Rg Ap Tne ie ate ie 
Plymouth School Board. Mr. H. J. SNELL, Architect. CHARLES SMITH & SON, Architects, Reading. Quantities 
Quantities by Architect. by Messrs. Hy. Cooper & Sons, Maidenhead. 
Schools. Entrance Block and. Vague tal <td 
Pee tanstine. Tor Ly 980 0 0 Repeivine Wards. - s =p ; 
. W. : quay : : : eT, 
Taylor . 15556, 0. oO 2,830 0 o £8,500 0 O 
eee: Reymouth ; : : gwen ale 3 2 Beatle : hae 9 oO ee) rome) 8,787 9 O 
Te Mayer lymouth’ « 3 : ‘ 1 bata Goodehildy=",. 1,454 0 o PICs wo 8,450 0 O 
W.T. Jmkin, Plymouth . 2. sy, 150.9 9 | | Margetts 9 .. 13,1580: 0 © 92,679°101 0 918,238 Fol" 6 
P. Blowey, Plymouth . . » «+  « 7,000 9 0 Wernham ., 1,115 10. 0 » 2,396 10) *0'" 4).7,763113%0 
J. P. Berry, Plymouth 5 . é 3 46204972 1.0.7.0 Collier & Cat- 
WemesdsPlymouths 2) ... .. (bottetay £426,031 O .0 ley isch 4 TITS OO 2,359 oe) Oa 05 mae 
Pethick Bros, Plymouthrs. ee pete + %744 0 oO LEWIS sy Tj082" OF O° 2,200 OR OS aaa 
Hiccs& SONS 1,078 o o 2,291 0 O 7,100 O O 
G. H. Shellabeer, Plymouth . - : 1 6854-0! “G Datienrat aad 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . . : 4 GGo02"*0l 6 White . 307010 0 2,495 14 0 7,681 0 0 
W. Trevena, Plymouth . - «+ 6,570 0 O| Simonds eTLOFO) 0 0-8 2,159 0 .oF F 7togIsomeO 
A. R. Lethbridge & Son, Piveenth * -ecdd0 0) 10 * Accepted. 
J. Finch, Plymouth . : ; ; F 5 10,4445 0, 0 SHEFFIELD. 
A.R. Debnam, Plymouth. : : : - 6,439 9 © | For Building Postal Sorting ae Flat Street, Sheffield. 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth .. : 5 FF O,1 500705 FO i ieee eae es : “4 yee e : 
- hS033 80 O cott, Masboroug : : ; 12, 
a ote (accepted Sc Lowe & Sons, Burton-on- Trent ‘ ‘ et 2420. ORO 
Caretakers House. Ives & Cos:Shipleywie) se 5 ks RAT 00" Fa Ho 
G. H. Shellabeer, Plymouth . . . apiGto 0-0 Chambers & Sons, Sheffield . , d , IZ 250°) OM O 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . ; 5 s 586 0 oO Longden & Son, Sheffield : ‘ ‘ =) £12/200! F070 
S. Roberts, Plymouth 3 3 F i ; 498 0 oO Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . ‘ » 12,034 0 0 
F.W tee lone Torquay ; : . 428 00 S. WARBURTON, Miles Platting (accepted ) 3; F¥O,8905°"0'*0 
Palk & Partridge, Plymouth. : .° 424 0 © | For Works in connection with Woodburn School, Sheffield. 
W. T. Jinkin, Plymouth . ‘ . . : 400 0 O Messrs. WIGHTMAN & WIGHTMAN, Architects, York 
ae : h Lala dbgsion es: Chambers, Sheffield. 
eee a) 9.8 pith oer) Po) A SP Grantham & Whelan, Shefield . . izdce oO 
Pethick Bros. Plymouth. . . + + 394 9 0 B. Powell & Son, Sheffield . . . 12,092 0 O 
P, Blowey, Plymouth : . . . . 388 0 oO Ash, Son & Biggin, Sheffield . ; ‘ 2 EIt75Om 0+ O 
A. R. Debnam, Plymouth ; : ! we S87! -O Oo a fe Chambers & Sons, Sheffield : ‘ ATE, §T7 OF O 
W. Trevena, Plymouth . 3 \ ; : i Viviane mye J. Greenwood, Sheffield . : , : « 113470" 0'%0 
Reed, Pl th 370 0 O G. Carr, Sheffield . : : F : # sE4002.0 5.0 
nee peda : : a J. T. Robertson, Sheffield ; é f » 11,282$, 0,40 
A. R. Tethbridge & Son, Piemouth. ic F 205510. 0 EM owelse Sons Sheffield Se Siocon tt 
J.P. Berry, Plymouth . . . + + 350 0 ©! J. Spink, Sheffield . hoi. of.) AT 10,66zacmes 
J. Finch, Plymouth . 5 . : 349 9 90 G. Longden & Son, Sheffield . P . 10,760 0 0 
TOZER & SON, Plymouth aepidy : f B20 OO J. MorTON, Sheffield (accepted) . A .- 10,090, OuzO 


CGAWEESsS FETin.1:s PATENT 


FANLIGHT OPENERS & REVERSIBLE LOCKS, 
= : = 
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Hill’s Patent Gearing for Fan- 
lights, Skylights, éc., made to suit 
lights hung every way, and worked 
with cord or rod. 


i | 


All kinds of Rim and Mortice 
Locks, Door Furniture, Sash and Case- 
ment Fittings, Swing-door Hinges, éc., 
kept in Stock. 


LULL UTTAR i] 


eT TT CA 
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Brices and|Particulars on application. 


JAMES HILL, 100 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, Ea: 
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ROTHERHAM, 
For the Whole of the Work required in 
the Rotherham Union Workhouse, 
Board of Guardians. 
Board, Rotherham. 
John Reed, Plymouth . ° ° 
John Scott, Masbro . . 
J. Chambers & Son, Sheffield 
W. Serles, Rotherham : 
G. Longden & Son, Sheffield . 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 
Robert Snell, Masbro . A 
W. Thornton, Masbro . 
Chadwick & Co., Masbro 
A, Peters & Sons, Rochdale 
B. Wortley, Doncaster 
A. T. Ripley, Rotherham 3 
G. H. SMITH, Mexbro (accefied) 


Mr. H. L. Tacon, Architect to the 


; SALFORD— continued. 


the Enlargement of 


Gardening and 


hoad-making. 


for the Rotherham G. Parkinson ; . ‘ ; - £2,307 19 oO 
W. A. Peters & Sons 2 14 sian & O 
W. Southern & Sons - : ; ; , 1, 1OCn ame 
. - £32,380 0 O Storr & Sons . ‘ : : : . ; 999 9 Oo 
5 725,150 Ono Allen Holmes . : : : ‘ s : 845 0.0 
28,000 0 O A. Bleakley & Sons : . : 833 0 0 
: «+ 26,962" 3°° 0 S. & W. Pattinson . : : ; : . 802 0 0 
: .» 26,800 0 0 R. NEILL & SONS (accepted ) : : . 680 0 0 
. 26,590 0 oO James Byrom . - : : : : : 535.0 Oo 
» 26,200 0 0 Terra-cotta, 
. 25,993'-'O"-0 Monk & Newell —. ‘ : . : ‘ 988 I9 1 
. 25,470 0 90 J.C. EDWARDS (accepted) ., . : ° 971 12 7 
ce eg pie SOUTH SHIELDS. 
: wee ° © | For Erection of Police-courts, Fire Brigade Depot, Residence 
: ee : id for Chief Constable, and Quarters for Married Officers, 
. =» #24, 2 


South Shields. 
Leeds. 


Messrs. PERKIN & BULMER, Architects, 


SALFORD. R. Goodwin & Sons, South Shields . L lalAgutie @ 
For Building the Ladywell Sanatorium, Salford. Messrs. J.C. Nichol, South Shields .. : : - £3,090 ff 8 
MAXWELL & TUKE and Messrs. E. & F, Hewitt, Joint | Obank & Sons,Idle . =. ©. - 12,895 0° 0 
Architects, Haswell & Wolf, Gateshead . + 12,520 0 Oo 
Sanatorium Buildings. Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead . ‘ -1(12,0507 00S 
G. Parkinson , : . - £35,047 0 0 J. T. Simpson, Newcastle . : -. EQCGAROns 
S. & W. Pattinson . f ; ; ice 1j982 OFF 0 Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth ; » J7,962% 9.0 
A. Bleakley & Sons ‘ 30,548 0 oO Robert Allison, Whitburn .-I1,91Ss 13 0 
Storr & Sons . A ; ; * . 27,689 0 oO R. D. Scott, North Shields. E : ~~? TUG 
W.A. Peters& Sons , : , : Ht27;2400 6) Uo Joseph Elliott, North Shields. k . 11,580 0 0 
James Byrom , : b t . 26,478 o-o| Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . : s «old AST iG 2 
Allen Holmes . : ‘ ; 26,400 0 o| J. Howe, West Hartlepool . hs 4 +: 10,985. G0 
W. Southern & Sons dj ; A 26,265 foumre) SOUTHAMPTON. 
R, NEILL & SONS (accepted ) “ 25,965 © 0, For Extension of the Royal Pier ‘according to Revised Plans. 
Concretine. Messrs. J. LEMON, C.E., and E.C. PooLE, Engineers. 
Dunbar Kelly , a 2,90 3.2 J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . - £33;282 0 oO 
Hamer Lockwood . ‘ : ; 1,298 0 0 E. Howell, Poole . : . . 129,611" 5 +2 
H. H. Morton. ; 1,362 0-0 E. C. Frere & Co., London . i 29,589 0 oO 
HINDLEY & Co. (accepted) : nip E. J. London & Co., Newport, Mon. » | 28,680,0° 0 
} : : . J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton . ; 275425 ..Q@r © 
Bell-hanging and Lightning Conductor. Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 26,438 90 O 
Rudale . 7 5 : : 5 > : Pang "oe J. Bull, Sons & Co., Limited, Southampton 20,2470. Oo 
Baker. ‘ : 148 0 0 A. Thorne, London. 4 4 : J 26,180 0 oO 
Wilson : : : 136-0 © H. I. SANDERS, Southampton (accepted ) 26,142 0. O 
ROWBOTTOM (accepted ) . 124 15 o Engineer’s estimate . : . . 29,500 0 O 


ROTTMANN, 


STROME & CO., 
JAPANESE 


EMBOSSED 
LEATHER 
PAPERHANGINGS. 


49-51 ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 
NFW YORK. U.S A._19 EAST TWENTY-FIRST STREET. 


BLUE, RED, AND GREEN, 


FROM ALL BEST-KNOWN QUARRIES 
ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


ROBERTS, ADLARD & CO., 


47 EASTCHEAP, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Gold Medal, Paris Exhibition, 1889. 


PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Parian, Keene's, Plaster, and Whiting, 


WINFIELDS LIMITED, 


Cambridge Street Works, Birmingham. 


London Sample Room :—49 Farringdon St., E.C. 


Scotland :—Mr. C. M. Heron, 64 North Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ART METAL WORK, 


Qrnamental Wrought-Iron Work, 


All kinds of Gas & Electric Light Fittings. 
STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. 


Designs and 


Estimates on application. 


GC, £, HORNOR, 


Collinge Ironworks, 
SOUTHWARK 8T., 


LONDOE. 


S.F 


COLLINGE’S 


4ND 


IMRAY'S 


PATENT 


OF THE HIGHEST REPUTATION AND OHARACTE) 
MANUFAOTUBED BY 


FRANCIS & CO. Liner. 


Hqual to Government and Metropolitan Board of 
Works Standards, 


Supplied under celebrated WINE ELMS BRARD, 
Established 1810. (Oldest im the Trade.) 


MEDALS—London, 1851; Fe Pephis, tafe 3; Paria, 1878; 


Calcutta, 1883 ; London, lL 


OFFICES—VAUXHALL, LONDON, 8. | {easian 


TELEPHONE, No. 4€30, 


HINGES AND BOLTS. 


THE ; 
CONICAL BOILER 


Is the Cheapest, most Efficient and 
Economical Boiler everinvented. For 
heating Greenhouses, Conservatories, 
Warehouses, Churches, Chajels, and 
tor Amateur Garueners. Kequires very 
little attention. Will burn any kind 
of tuel, and cannot burn hollow. 
Sole Makers :— 


NEWSUM, WOOD & DYSON, 


BEESTON ROAD, LEEDS. 
Prices and testimonials on application. 


7 Fh a NN (ns 
SLT mmm (ATTHOTTIT| SS 


om 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {22Mares 


STRODE &Co, esteauteeh cesses ML ONDON, 
NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 


Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘“* BALTIC REDWOOD.” 


Prize Mesal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitarv Exnihitions. 18k5. and 1888. 


THE GRANILIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
SILICATE ZOPISSAS COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough cure for damp 

walls, and is made IN ALL 

COLOURS and CULOUR- 
MAR® = Luss, 
' A SILVER MEDAL was 
awardel at the INTRR- 
NATIONAL HHALTH 
EXHIBITLON, 1884, for exCellence and durability. 


The Original Tnventors and Sale Manufae urers, 


THU GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY, 


84 LOMBARD ST.) E.G, Fstablished 1860. 


SOHN CLARKE, 
Bloomsbury Brass 4&2 Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High st., New Oxford St., W.C., 


Manufacturer of every de- ay 
Lime Screens, 


scription of useful 
Special low Quotations 


and orna- 0 
mental for Wirework for the protec. 


Lists and Ilustrations post free on application, 
Halt-inch Mesh, 44d. per toot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


Sr 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


: SOUTHAMPTON—continued. 7 
For Taking down New Place House, Southampton, and 


Erecting New House and Offices on the Site. Mr. W. H., 

MITCHELL, Architect, Southampton. 
Udall, Southampton : ° : 5 . £10,33f 12 ‘0 
Dyer & Sons, Southampton . . t ¢ 0810, 182-9 696 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton , . et £Q;876" OO 
Sanders, Southampton ; . ° We 6770 “ONO 
W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth » 8999 0 oO 
BULL, Sons & Co., Limited, Southampton 

(accepted) . ‘ . . . . - 8,998 o 


For Works of Improvement and Extension of the Royal Pier, 
Southampton. Mr. J. G. POOLE, Surveyor to the Harbour 
Board, 9 St. Michael’s Square, Southampton. 


To be completed 
March x, 1891. Jan. 1, 1892. 


Heenan & Froude, Manchester . wes £54,114 
The Horseley Company, Stafford . mR 475795 
J. Mowlem & Co., Westminster . a —= 46,500 
E. Howell, Poole’ : ; ~ 45,580 41,535 
J. Bull, Sons & Co., Southampton on 430,407 41,464 
A. Thorne, London ; 40,500 38,553 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton 39,810 38,900 
E. C. Frere & Co., London . ; 38,631 38,631 
Hill & Co., Gosport ° 38,600 37,560 
E, J. London & Co., Newport, Mon. — 36,403 
J. W. Roe & Co., Southampton 38,530 35,890 
H. I. Sanders, Southampton . 37,060 — 

J. T. Whettam, Weymouth . 371580 a 

Surveyor’s protecting estimate — 39,166 


118. STRATFORD. 
For Building Schools for 1,373 Children, Stratford, for the 
West Ham School Board. Mr. J. T. NEwMAN, Architect. 


Norton & Son, ‘ : ; " £13 ;20DLLO 
Wyles_ . . . . . 12,611 oO 
Hosking . . A oit2)54310 O 
Catley . - - eel2;47-45 40 
Maddison 5 4 12,467 Oo 
Hearle & Son. . F F ; ; funh2;31O MO 
Sharp. 4 . ' : ¢ + 12,TA7~-0 
Morter . : ; . : i ; sgenl25 se O 
REED (accepted) . : ’ ; ' od E1562" 0 
Architect’s estimate 4 . ; ; 5 F2,500,5,0 


(ci toa | 


© © ©0520 0:0 0 Oro 


THETTENHALL. 
For Construction of Main and Subsidiary Sewers and Works 
of Sewage Disposal, for the Tettenhall Local Board. 


Messrs. H. J. & E. D. MARTEN, Engineers, 4 Storey’s 

Gate, Westminster. 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton ~. : ; sbi hi92 15 6 
Hi Dickson, St. Albans. : : A 14,150 16 I 
H. Hughes & Son, Lower Gornal . OM '12/076. 15.5 4 
S.& E. Bentley, Leicester . C : ~ ida kelole doin Le) 
G. Law, Kidderminster ST EOO Oe O 
H. HOLtoway, Wolverhampton (accepted Yt. I too tUnlg 


TORQUAY. 

For Erection of Concrete Pier and Sea-wall at Torquay 
Harbour. Mr. JAMES ABERNETHY, F.R-S.E., Past 
P.I.C.E., Chief Engineer, Westminster. Mr. Joseph Hall, 
A.M.LC. E., Engineer to the Board, Torquay. 


Woodhouse & Green. : : oF PRTog Ow 
Hill & Son, Westminster 3 : Rk Vipin) Spal?! 12, 
J. Jackson, Westminster . ; f : J se TO3*7 0 0 
E. G. Perkins, Lymington 45,000 O O 
Pethick Bros., Plymouth. “ 44,444 0 O 
T. W. Ridley, Middlesbrough 43,500 0 -O 
J. H. Lawton, Bristol . ° } 41,400. 0 O 
R. Lean, Newport . A : - . 40,000 0 O 
J. L. Whettam, Southampton . : 7 sO 772 OO 
F, Matthews, Babbacombe  . 32,000 0 O 
COCHRANE & SONS, Westminster | (accepted) 29,750 0 O 
J. Reed, Plymouth . : : . 28,900 0 O 
Engineer’ s estimate. ° : ‘ : ote 3.13500 07 O 


WEST HAM. 

For Construction of 1,630 Lineal Yards of Brick-lined Concrete 
and Cast-iron Pipe Sewers, 3 Feet 6 Inches Diameter, with 
Bellmouth Chamber, No. 10 Manholes, Overflows and 
Connections with Existing Sewers, Canning Town, West 
Ham. Mr. LEwIs ANGELL, M.I. ¢, E., Borough Engineer. 


Neave, Canning Town Soe Oo Oo 
Marshall, Brighton . 2 9,999 9 O 
Griffiths & Co., Millwall . : 3 OFF 715' S61 VO 
Adams, Kingsland . 3 : : 2 Bt C7708 110 3 
Bell, Tottenham : : MP UR GOOZENONO 
Bottoms, Wandsworth Common 7875 Oro 
Cooke & Co., Battersea . 7,214 10 O 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted ) 6,895 oO Oo 


Crostawarre's Parewr Sroves, um A ustapce Canopies 


No. 321._Register. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANOPY, 


BRICK BACK, AND BARS. 


A new Itxustratep Price List, containing 


80 pages of Stoves, Interiors, &c., is now ready. Those 
desirous of having a copy will please forward their name 


and address to the Patentee, 


Robert Crosthwaite, 
Tronfounder, 
153 Queen Victoria Strees, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Parent No. 2496. av. 1684. 
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SUPPLEMENT 2 
ee ne a!) ee 
WALTHAMSTOW. | If the expense of the erection is to be diminished by the 


For Building Board Schools, Markhouse Road, Walthamstow, | sale or employment of the materials after they have served 
for the Walthamstow School Board. Mr. W. A. Lona. their purpose it is pretty obvious that they should be as little 
~ MORE, Architect. Quantities by J. E. Goodchild & Son. _ injured as possible, should be selected of sorts that are likely 


Wallis, Balham ; , . . £13,934 0 0o| to bein demand, and should be preserved in sizes and forms 
Watling, Walthamstow . : : . 13,386 o o | suchas will not be useless for other purposes ; while on the 
' Little, Whitechapel ; ; : ; - 12,979 © o/| Other hand, as none of the labour can be recovered, it seems 
& Good, Walthamstow : 5 ; } - 11,875 0 o/| important to arrange that there shall be as little labour as 
Ward & Co., New Cross : ; ; - 11,449 0 o/| possible expended on the erection, and that as far as possible 
J. A. Reed, Walthamstow i ; ; . 11,370 0 o/| that labour shall not need to be done entirely by skilled artisans. 
Dupont & Co., Colchester . ‘ ‘ » 11,130 0 o| All this requires no small amount of contrivance, and in arrang- 
* Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth é d . 10,962 0 o/| ingit there is great scope for the display of the mastery of 
” Scott, Walthamstow : . ; . - 10,850 0 o| mind over matter. : 
White, Stoke Newington ; ; ‘ « €0)556 foyaa Whether timber or more solid materials be employed, a 
R. & E. Evans, Peckham (accepted 3 - 10,395 © o| great secret of arrangement is to avoid many sizes and com- 
Tagg, Mile End (wethdrawm) Aj 2 . 9,986 0 o| plicated joints. The exhibition building of 1851 was, it is well 


WEST WICKHAM. known, designed so that a very limited number of different 

For Erection of a Residence, West Wickham, Kent, for Mrs. castings were employed throughout the whole work, and the 
Thomasset. Mr. ALEX. R. STENNING, F.R.I.B.A, | Connections were of the simplest kind, so that in a few minutes 
Architect, 121 Cannon Street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs, | after a column was in its place the girders could be fixed to it, 
Mew & Ovenden, 121 Cannon Street, E.C. and as the columns were all alike, and the girders almost all 


T. Crossley, Bromley . : ; , . £4,000 0 o | alike, and the length of bearing the same every way, no time was 
Ashby & Horner, Aldgate : : ‘ - 3,990 o o | lost in seeking for the Proper piece to put into any given place. 
Mid-Kent Building Works, Beckenham . . 3,909 0 0 Perhaps another point as Important as those referred to is 
F. Cooper, Beckenham, . . . 993,780, foo (he desirableness of employing the materials to be found in the 
S. Sabey & Son, Islington ; ; : . 3,697. 0 0 | locality, and, if possible, the methods of construction practised 
Syme & Duncan, Beckenham . é . » 3,640 0 o | there—the one saves Carriage of materials, the other prevents 
E, R. PALMER, Beckenham (accepted ee . 3,585 o o| the necessity of bringing men from a distance, and often, too, if 


the local materials are peculiar in their qualities, makes use of 
them to the best advantage. 

TEMPORARY BUILDINGS. Brickwork is ordinarily too expensive for temporary use, and 
A GooD temporary building ought to be inexpensive ; if pos- | when pulled down the bricks are often worth but little. Brick 
sible, its actual cost at the time of erection ought to be little ; | foundations, and even walls, are, however, sometimes employed 
and if this is not the case, then it is indispensable that the | for temporary purposes. The concrete walls, of which some 
materials of which it is composed should be such as will be sale. | were used at Aldershot, and the mud walls of the West of 
able at but a small loss whenever the building is demolished. | England, seem to be worthy of consideration in localities where 
It is manifest, however, that Capital is not saved to so great an the materials are at hand and their use 1S understood, as they are 
extent in a temporary building where valuable materials are | Solid and warm, and could be rapidly and inexpensively built. 
employed as in one where the materials are almost werthless, In many cases the best groundwork for a temporary building 
supposing the latter to have cost less originally than the | would be old houses, Nothing else would be found dry, warm 
former. It is further almost always essential that a temporary | and solid enough for a provisional hospital, infirmary, asylum 
building should be such as can be rapidly built and as rapidly | or poor-house ; and where the floors can be cut outwith safety 
cleared away ; and, lastly, it is necessary that it should answer | an old house gutted makes a very good temporary church, Too 
most of the practical ends which the permanent one will | much caution, however, cannot be employed to prevent danger 


answer, and that in a tolerably successful manner. 'and accident, and where the structure is much out of repair, 
Ee 


WINTER WARMTH & COMFORT. 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AIR. 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATER, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands ; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &c., Warehouses, Factories, and 
Workhouses. 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


‘West End Mouse, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N. : 
“ March 6, 1890. : 

“ Mk. GRUNDY,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume 4nd 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth withont any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odour 
usually noticed in gag stoves, As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

_ _“ In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING,’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
in the display of goods. Weare so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO.” 


a a 
Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


Telograme oe XY LDESLEY, NEAR MANCHE STEER. 
elogrames ;—* JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON,” N.B.—Ferfect success guaranteed, er no pay, 
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GIBBS’ PATENT ane (oho GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, 
WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


HANA 
e From 4122/= each. aI Ff gy 
4 | In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE Use BY THE | YQ: 
- ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 3] 0:09 
& LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS | & ji) Qege.stoiK<ecak<ic, 
TT THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. et 
THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE = ~~ i 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
El eee ee eee 
CHEAPEST, | s | KINDLY 
STRONGEST, 2 COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16. co Seat | eat 
BEST VENTILATOR agen PRICE 
IN THE MARKET. Dhabi ae ae 
A ei Ei Fn q4 
A 3 | [ Ei 
ic H | 
OF ied a 42 2 
ra ey SH x | a 
Buk as 
A Saf a: 
0 sha sa 
 E A ao 
ao 2 A 
A 5 4 
oP mae 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Pier PATrerN. 


Ip) 

Wisi I EE Ss — 
No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—E X=~WORKS, LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) ] 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Fxtractor, 12in. dia. ...... 44 to 6 in. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 8 to 10in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia. ....., 14 to 18 in. pipe 
y QE Se Btet .... Lit. 6 ee 24 WBE. Stolz 5h #4 1D ‘tos ee ERC nc Ae 16 to 20 Be! “ iy ~ 4 
to hel Ss wee 6 $08 “yi 212 Glo Bo eran 12t014  ,, 2 is 2h IIE GY RRR 18 tol ain 16 15. 
; SAAS Tatoo) Me. 3b. O ” 30. see 3 told ,, mhiLOr O} 9 I Oe es 2030 37, 45.1 caseala 60" O 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 4 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOGL. 


[1] Telephone Number, 1389, Telegrams-—“‘ VENTILATION, Liverpool.,”’ 
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Buildings erected with corrugated iron have the advantage 


of being very quickly put up or demolished. The material, 
nay, often the entire building, will also fetch a good price after 
being used, but consequently this mode of construction has not 
the advantage of an extremely low original outlay... An iron 
church is also liable to be hot in summer and cold in winter to 
a greater extent perhaps than one of wood, though all 
temporary buildings partake of this defect ; there is also some 
liability to noise from rain and hail. Houses and churches of 
iron are however very much in use for some purposes, being 
even exported occasionally to the colonies ; they possess the 
advantage that one of them can be bought of the makers at a 
fixed price, ready for instant use, and transported with dispatch 
to the spot where it is wanted and quickly set up. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Board Schools, Darlington, are warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

AN excellent method of testing drains, and one much used 
by sanitary authorities, is to make use of the smoke rockets, 
manufactured by 


drains where they exist. 
minutes, and emit a dense volume of smoke. 

Mr. JOHN GRay, of Aberdeen, has been appointed on the 
engineering staff of the London County Council trom among a 
large number of candidates. Mr. Gray was previously engineer 
to Messrs. 
on-Tyne. 

A NEW illuminated turret Cambridge quarter-chime clock 
has been presented to St. Michael’s Church, Headingley, by 
Mr. A. T. Lawson, J.P., Weetwood Grange, Leeds. The clock 
is made from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, and is con- 
structed on the solid horizontal cast-iron bed frame, cast in 
one piece. All the bearings are of gun-metal screwed into the 
frame. ‘The frame rests upon strong cast-iron brackets firmly 
let into the wall of the tower, these giving the clock a neater 
appearance, also a firmer foundation. The main wheel of the 
going train is about 15 inches in diameter, with maintaining 
power attached for keeping the clock going during the time of 
winding up. The makers are Messrs. Potts & Sons, Leeds. 


Messrs. James Pain & Sons, of 9 St. Mary | 
Axe, E.C. It is an economic method of discovering flaws in| 
The rockets burn from ten to fifteen | 


Walter Scott & Co., contractors, of Newcastle- | 
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TENDERS were lately invited for building new premises for 


years. ; 

THE Bavarian Government has declined to grant a petition 
presented by the largest of the Bavarian ironworks, the Max 
Works, which prayed the Government, in the name of the 
national industry, not to accept any tenders for rails except of 
Bavarian manufacture. The Munich authorities have, however, 
ordered two-thirds of the rails they want from Prussian, and 
one-third from English works. 

THE Prussian Railway Minister, a correspondent of the 


|\Standard says, has taken a decision of far-reaching importance 


in deciding that the lowest tenders for steel and iron rails, no 
matter whether from German or foreign firms, are always to be 
accepted in future. In a recent case, the tenders made by 
certain English firms were from thirteen shillings and sixpence 
to fifteen shillings per ton cheaper than the lowest offers by 
German houses, and that, too, in spite of the duty and higher 
freightage of the English goods. In this case, the Minister 
decided to accept the English tenders. 

A FIRE has taken place at the extensive factory of the 
Midland Lace Company at Nottingham, which has caused 
damage estimated to amount to 50,000/. 

THE Ross. Street Foundry Company, Inverness, have 
secured the contract for the supply of the iron chairs for the 
new Aviemore line, the Black Isle line, and the Hopeman 
section, and also the relaying of rails on the Highland Railway 
system. This contract represents a total of 2,610 tons, and is - 
the largest which has been secured by an Inverness firm. 

THE Amphitheatre, the principal music-hall in Portsmouth 
has been burned to the ground. Theold building was destroyed 
twelve years ago, and another structure was built on the site at 
a cost of 20,00c/. A month ago the license was transferred to 
the Portsmouth Empire Palace Company, of which Mr. Horace 
Sedger is managing director, and the new building was to be 
The Amphitheatre was large enough 
to accommodate three thousand persons, and was internally a 
fine building, 

MR. CUNNINGHAM, the engineer to the Dundee Harbour 
Board, has prepared plans for important new wotks. The first . 
scheme provides for a jetty 1,200 feet westwards along from the 


/ west end of Camperdown Dock jetty, involving an expenditure of 


STANLEY 


C. SIMPSON & CO. ENT ADJUSTMENT 
J 


TIMBER IMPORTERS BEST BLIND i 


AND MANUFACTURERS. IN EVERY 


fidouldings, Bera) “iso 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, | ——=—=— 


“ For Medium-sized 


FANLIGHTS, 


Tiillill Securely locked at every move- 
Os Ui mentof the cord. 

i ||| Made to suit Lights oper.:ng 
|) Inwards or Outwards. 


h (2 BRONZED MALLEABLE IRON, 
il 


SAW MILLS: ae ne 8s. 4d, each. 
a ountry Houses, 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. Mansions, BRASS, WITH GUN METAL 


Castles, &c., fitted 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


= TENSOR & 60., 


61 LUDGATE HILL, BIRMINGHAM. 


ws 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


& i Established ové?” |London Agent, Mr. A. HEMMING, 9 Crosby Square, Bishopsgaie, 
A a Quarter of a E.C., where Samples may be seen and Price Lists obtained. 
rl FESTOON. ee ery. PROOF IMPRESSIONS 
ee) OF THE 
G. A. WILLIAMS & SON,| _ seautirut ART PLATES 


Which appeared in the New Year’s Double 
Number of “THE ARCHITECT,” and in the 
Number for January 10,1890, , 


THE TOILERS 
OF THE DEEP, 


TWO TINTED INK PHOTOGRAPHS 
(Size 184 inches by 134 inches), 
May now be obtained, price 1s. each. Free by 
post, carefully packed in Patent Roller, 2s. 3d. 


GILBERT WOOD & CO., 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.O, 


_ 21 QUEEN’S. ROAD, 
BAYSWATER, Ww. 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


A antl 


BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, w. 


J. & W. E. ARCHBUTT 
201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E 
Branch Establishment : i 
11 BRIDGE STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.E. 


Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 


Every desoription of Artistic and Commercial 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M.Ofice of Works ana Stationery Office, Commissicners 


Lithography executed on the Premises. 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &c, VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un 


surpassed. Original Manufacturers of a Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c 
tractors. Curves, Angles, &ec. General wim! Nip phe 4 ‘ y 


Tllustrations, 62 pages, three stamps. Stenell Plate’ Catsloguen. NEW-STREET SOU ARE, LONDON, E. C. 


No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. 


— 


Pe tn Se 
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between 40,000/. and 50,000/. The second proposal is to con- 
struct a jetty 1,200 feet east of the entrance of Camperdown 
Dock, at a cost of 33,800/. ; while the third proposal is that the 
jetty at the cattle depdt should be extended for a distance of 
7,200 feet, at a cost of 26,500/. 


TENDERS for enlarging the Bible Christian Chapel, Bear 
Street, Barnstaple, have been received, but all exceeded the 
estimated cost, and the consideration has been postponed. 

PLANS for the new post-office at Stratford-on-Avon have 
been prepared. They show a block of buildings of Elizabethan 
style, half-timbered and gabled, to correspond with Shake- 
speare’s birthplace and other buildings in Stratford. A post- 
master’s house is in connection with the office. 

AT a meeting of the Governors of Ludlow Grammar School 
a letter was read from the Charity Commissioners, in reply to 
the application of the Governors to be allowed to expend 
8,000/. in the purchase of a site and the erection of a new 
school building. It was decided to appoint a committee to 
view the different sites, and ascertain the cost, and it was left 
to the chairman and clerk to arrange about an architect and 
the estimated cost of the building. 

A SERIOUS crisis is feared in the Staffordshire Potteries in 
consequence of the long-continued frost preventing the con- 
veyance of clay to the district. Large quantities of clay are 
stored at convenient points near canals, but it is impossible to 
reach them, as all the waterways are frozen over. The supply 
of clay in the potteries is almost exhausted, and many works 
are on the point of closing for want of material. 

IT is satisfactory to find that the coming of a new year 
brings improvements to the excellent diaries which are pro- 
duced by Messrs. Hudson & Kearns, of Southwark. Success 
has incited them to fresh exertions, and it can now be said that 
architects and builders can have diaries and year-books far 
superior to those which are prepared for other professions and 
trades. In preparing the volumes they have considered the 
interests of their supporters as being of primary importance, 
and whatever they have attempted has been thoroughly done. 
Hence, although Messrs. Hudson & Kearns may have com- 
petitors in the same line, their office-books are without any 
rivals for compactness and utility. It is easy to see they are 
produced by practical men and not by amateur stationers and 
printers. Messrs. Hudson & Kearns have merited success, 
and no imitations should be tolerated where these books are 
available, 


THE third concert of the present session of the A. A. Lyric 
Club took place at the Mona Hotel, Covent Garden, on 
December 18. The programme, which was arranged by Mr. 
Bulmer Booth, included solos by Messrs. Imhof, Miller, Perks, 
Booth, Toogood, Harper and Smith, and part songs by the four 
last. Good service was also rendered, in the absence of some 
of the artistes expected, by Captain Anderson and Mr. Liffler. 
The fourth concert is fixed for January 22. 


THE LATE MR. C. P. EDWARDS. 


Mr. CHARLES PASSMORE EDWARDS, architect, died on 
December 18 at 5 Rivercourt Road, Hammersmith, of heart 
disease, after ten days’ illness. He was born at Bath May 20, 
1853, and was articled to Messrs. Wilson & Wilcox, of that 
city. He was afterwards in the employment of the late Prof. 
Donaldson and Mr. J. T. Carr, of Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
He designed a new mission hall at Chiswick, which was only 
opened the Saturday preceding his death, and at the special 
request of Mrs. E. H. Watts the funeral service was conducted 
in that building. The interment took place in Hammersmith 
Cemetery. His weak state of health for several years prevented 
close application to professional work, but he did not spare his 
energies in his devotion to various philanthropic movements, 
in which he will be much missed. He was a life-long abstainer, 
and frequently addressed Band of Hope and temperance 
meetings, and as secretary of the Social Purity Alliance did 
much to advance that movement in various parts of the country. 
He also took an active interest in the co-operative movement, 
and his last public engagement was to give a lecture before the 
Hammersmith Co-operative Society. 


THE PROPOSED CHANNEL BRIDGE. 


THE preliminary scheme for the construction of a bridge 
between France and England was prepared, says the Paris cor- 
respondent of the Z7z/ves, from incomplete and, to some extent, 
old hydrographic and geological documents. As the previous 
surveys did not appear sufficient to the promoters of the enter- 
prise, it was resolved to make a complete exploration of the 
Straits of Dover in order to collect precise information with 
reference to the hydrography and sea-bottom of the Straits. 
With the authority of the Minister of Marine the management 
of the surveying company was entrusted to M. Renaud, 
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raphic engineer, to whom was added as assistant 
By ae Plaine engineer. An analysis of their report 
has been published. In the preliminary scheme the bridge 
started from the Cran aux C£ufs, south of Cape Grisnez, went on 
over a bottom which sank to 55 métres as far as the Colbart 
Bank, touched the north point of the Varne, and finally reached 
Folkestone. Between the Colbart and the English coast’ the 
bottom is of moderate depth. 
The operations were commenced on board a Boulogne tug, 
the Ajax, which was supplied with the necessary apparatus for 


sounding and boring. A beginning was made in that part of | 


the Straits lying between the Varne and Boulogne known ‘as 
the French Channel. Between the Varne and Folkestone the 
surveyors went on board an English vessel, the /idz/ee, placed 
at their disposal by Sir Edward Watkin, president of the 
Submarine Tunnel Company. The English Admiralty having 
intimated that it would prefer the observations near the British 
coast to be made from an English vessel, the desire thus 
expressed was complied with. Soundings and borings were 
taken from July 3 to September 1. 

From the observations made, M. Renaud has come to the 
conclusion that the most advantageous line for the bridge is not 
that fixed on in the preliminary scheme. The line he recom- 
mends is straight. It starts from a point 350 métres north-east 
of the light to the west of the South Foreland, and it terminates 
300 métres north-east of the entrance of the tunnel near Cape 
Grisnez. Its length is 33,450 metres. The greatest depth of 
water met with on the line was from 50 to 51 métres, a depth 
extending only over a distance of 1,700 métres. The length of 

he bridge along the line now proposed is shorter by 5,150 métres 
than that suggested in the preliminary scheme. Moreover, it 
avoids depths of 55 metres, and those over 50 métres extend only 
over a comparatively short distance. The soundings show 
that the submarine soil is solid everywhere, and that there is in 
no place mud or soft clay. The study of the fauna made for the 
survey by M. Giard, professor at the Sorbonne and director of 
the Laboratory of Marine Zoology at Wimereux, near Boulogne, 
and M. Bouner, sub-director of the same laboratory, proves that 
between Cape Grisnez and the Colbart only a rocky bottom 
occurs. The apparatus only brought up animals which live on 
rocks, and none which live in gravel, sand, clay, or mud. 
From this it is concluded that there is no chance of the Straits 
ever being silted up. As regards the bridge itself, the line 
being shortened and the height of the piles diminished in con- 

«qence of the greater shallowness of the water through which 


it passes, considerable diminution of expense is secured as com- 
pared with the first scheme. Instead of 4,000,000 métres cube 
of masonry, there will only be three and a half millions. 
About 50,000 tons of metal will be saved. Lastly, there 
will be 92 piles instead of 112, and of these 92 piles 17 will be 


‘sunk in depths of 30 to 4o métres, 31 in depths of 40 to 


50 méetres, and the others in depths of less than 30 metres. 

‘In summing up the advantages of the new scheme; the 
report says the new line gives greater facility for sinking the 
piles, a better shelter from the wind and seas from the south- 
west along the French coast, a slight lowering of the’ height of 


-the bridge, and a considerable diminution of the masonry and 


weight of the metallic structure. 


CREOSOTE AS A PRESERVATIVE OF TIMBER. 


THE dead-oil of common coal-tar contains, says Dr. Lethaby, 
all the elements which are necessary for giving permanent 
stability to organic compounds, by checking decomposition, by 
opposing the processes of oxidation, and by destroying the 
vitality of the lower forms of animal and vegetable life. If 
indeed, the application of creosote to timber has ever failed in 
preventing decay, it has been because of the improper use of it, 
or the use of an oil which has not contained a due proportion 
of its most effective constituent—carbolic acid. This it is which 
is chiefly concerned in strengthening the weak affinities of the 
young -or immature constituents of wood. It coagulates the 
albumen and gives firmness to the cellulose matters that are 
so prone to decay, and which communicate by a sort of cata. 
lyptic influence their decomposition to the neighbouring and 
more mature tissues. So powerful is the antiseptic property 
of this acid, that when separated from coal-tar it will at once 
arrest the decomposition of every kind of organic matter. It 
stops the putrefactive changes of sewage and cesspool matter 
instantly, and it will even stay the more active decomposition 
of putrefying animal flesh. It is to be regretted that all 
samples of dead-oil do not contain a like proportion of this 
valuable constituent. It ranges from o’50 per cent. to rather 
more than 6 per cent. of the oil ; and as the value of the oil is 
dependent on the proportion of this acid, it is a matter of some 
importance to know how its presence can be discovered, A 
rough estimate may easily be made by shaking up about half a 
pint of dead-oil with its own bulk of a rather weak solution of 
caustic potash. After standing for a little while the oil will 
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separate, and the potash solution of the carbolic acid may be 
poured off. On acidulating this with sulphuric acid, the carbolic 
acid will separate like an oil, and it may be known by its 
creosote-like odour. 

Another important constituent of dead-oil is the hydro- 
carbon, which gradually discolours the oil and thickens it by 
absorbing atmospheric oxygen and forming a solid pitch. This 
operates in preserving wood by appropriating the oxygen which 
may be within its pores, and so checking ligneous eremacausis., 
The resinoid body which is formed shuts up the pores of the 
wood and effectually protects it from the action of air and 
moisture. The presence of this hydrocarbon may be known 
by the darkening, and, as it were, drying of the oil, when it is 
put upon white filter paper and exposed to the air. In the 
distillation of the oil this compound comes over most freely at 
the time when the naphthaline distils: at from 360 deg. to 
490 deg. Fahrenheit. The carbolic acid is most abundant in 
the runnings at or near to the first temperature, and the media 
for holding them in solution or applying them to the timber at 
the last. Naphthaline and paranaphthaline, or salts, as they 
are sometimes termed, will of course come over at these tem- 
peratures ; but as these substances are of no value whatever in 
preserving timber, they should be separated as far as possible 
by submitting the oil to cold and to the action of time. Dead- 
oil should not be exposed to the air more than is necessary, in 
order that oxygen may not be absorbed and the oil thickened 
and discoloured. Lastly, it may be said that carbolic acid and 
the hydrocarbons of dead-oil are among the most powerful 
poisons to fungi, and acori, and all the lower forms of organic 
life. The oil, therefore, acts as a physiological preservative of 
timber. In point of fact its preservative action is of four 
kinds :— 

1. It coagulates albuminous substances, and gives stability 
to the constituents of the cambium and cellulose of the young 
wood. 

2. It absorbs and appropriates the oxygen which is within 
the pores of the wood, and so checks, or rather prevents, the 
eremacausis of the ligneous tissue. 

3. It resinifies within the pores of the wood, and in this 
way shuts out both air and moisture. 

4. It acts as a positive poison to the lower forms of animal 
and vegetable life, and so protects the wood from the attacks 
of fungi, acori, and other parasites. 

No doubt the action of the oil is injurious to higher forms 
of animal life. 
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objection to its use in the interior of buildings. But this objec- 
tion may be overcome by the use of agents which, like nitric 
acid in its action on the benzole of the lighter oil of coal-tar, 
may give to the dead-oil a less offensive, if not a positively 
pleasant odour. When this is accomplished there can be no 
objection to its use in the interior of buildings, or for the preser- 
vation of ships. 


THE MAHOGANY TRADE OF HONDURAS. 


THE Republic of Honduras, as well as the territory known as: | 
British Honduras, have long been celebrated for their forests 
of mahogany and other fine-grained woods. Belize, the capital 
of the British possessions in Central America, now a city of 
considerable commercial importance, owes, says the United 
States Consul at Ruatan, its origin and wealth to the mahogany 
cutters. During the first half of the present century princely 
fortunes were quickly accumulated in the business, but since 
iron and steel have taken the place of wood in the construction 
of vessels, the mahogany trade has decreased to a notable 
extent, although it is still large and profitable. The mahogany 
cuttings of British Honduras require at present more capital to 
carry them on than formerly. The expense and difficulty of 
getting out the wood has greatly increased, as but comparatively 
few trees can now be found near to the banks of rivers and 
streams of sufficient depth of water to float the logs to the coast. 
In Spanish Honduras, and especially within the limits of the con- 
sular district of Ruatan, there are still forests abounding in 
mahogany and other precious woods, where foreign industry and 
capital might be safely and profitably employed. The following 
is the system employed in manipulating the mahogany and 
in felling the trees, and in hewing, hauling, rafting and embark- 
ing the logs in Honduras. Having selected and secured a 
suitable locality, and arranged with one of the exporting houses 
of Belize to advance the means in provisions and money to 
carry on the works, the mahogany cutter hires his gang of 
labourers for the season. Nearly all labour contracts are made 
during the Christmas holidays, as the gangs from the mahogany 
works all congregate in Belize at that period. The men are 
hired for a year, at wages varying from 12 to 20 dols. a month. 
They generally receive six months’ wages in advance, one-half 
of which is paid in goods from the house which furnishes the 
capital. The cash received by the labourers is mostly wasted 
dissipation before they leave the city. Early in January the 
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works are commenced. Camps, or “ banks,” as they are called, 
are organised at convenient places on the margin of some river 
in the district to be worked. Temporary houses, thatched with 
palm leaves, are erected for the labourers, and a substantial 
building for the store and dwelling of the overseer. _The 
workmen are divided into gangs, and a captain appointed 
over each gang, whose principal duty is to give each man 
his daily task, and see that the same is properly done. 
All work in mahogany cutting is done by tasks. The best 
labourers are out at daybreak, and generally finish their task 
before eleven o'clock. The rest of the day can be spent in 
fishing, hunting, collecting indiarubber and sarsaparilla, or in 
working up mahogany into dories, paddles, bowls, &c., for all 
of which a ready market is found. The mahogany tree- 
hunter is the best paid and the most important labourer in the 
service. Upon his skill and activity largely depends the 
success of the season. Mahogany trees do not grow in 
clumps and clusters, but are scattered promiscuously through 
the forests, and hidden in a dense growth of underbusb, vines 
and creepers. It requires a skilful and experienced woodsman 
to find them. No one can make any progress in a tropical 
forest without the aid of a sachets, or heavy bush knife. He 
has to cut his way step by step. The mahogany is one of the 
largest and tallest of trees. The hunter seeks the highest 
ground, climbs to the top of the highest trees, and surveys the 
surrounding country. His practised eye detects the mahogany 
by its peculiar foliage ; he counts the trees within the scope of 
his vision, notes directions and distances, then descends 
and cuts a narrow trail to each tree, which he carefully 
marks, especially if there is a rival hunter in the vicinity. 
The axemen follow the hunter, and after them go the 
Sawyers and hewers. To fell a mahogany tree is one day’s 
task for two men. On account of the wide spurs which project 
from the trunk at its base, scaffolds have to be erected and the 
tree cut off above the spurs, which leaves a stump from Io to 
15 feet high. While the work of felling and hewing is in 
progress, other gangs are employed in making roads and 
bridges, over which the logs are to be hauled to the river. One 
wide truck pass, as it is called, is made through the centre of 
the district occupied by the works, and branch roads are 
opened from the main avenue to each tree. The trucks em- 
ployed are clumsy and antiquated contrivances ; the wheels are 
of solid wood, made by sawing off the end of a log and fitting 
iron boxes in the centre. The oxen which draw these trucks 


are fed on the leaves and twigs of the bread-nut tree, which 
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gives them more strength and power of endurance than any 
other obtainable food. Mahogany trees give each from two to 
five logs, 10 to 18 feet long, and from 20 to 44 inches in 
diameter after being hewed. The trucking is done in the dry 
season, and the logs collected on the bank of the river, and made 
ready for the floods which occur on the largest rivers in 
June and July, and on all in October and November. The 
logs are turned adrift loose and caught by booms. Indians and 
Caribs follow the logs down the river to release those which are 
caught by fallen trees or other obstacles in the river. The 
manufacturing process consists in sawing off the log ends which 
have been bruised and splintered by rocks in the transit down , 
the river, and in relining and rehewing the logs by skilful 
workmen, who give them a smooth and even surface. The 
logs are then measured, rolled back into the water at the mouth 
of the river, and made into rafts to be taken to the vessel], which 
is anchored outside the bar. The building of sloops and small 
schooners for the coasting trade is an important industry in the 
island. The frames of such vessels are made of mahogany, 
Santa Maria and other native woods of well-tested durability, 
and proof against the ravages of worms which abound in the 
waters. At present the only wouds exported frem Honduras 
are mahogany and cedar-wood, although the forests abound in 
other varieties, which Consul Burchard states are quite as 
useful and ornamental, and which must eventually become 
known in foreign markets, and open “new and inviting fields 
for industry and trade.” 


WITH the new year the London Daily Chronicle makes a 
new departure. On January 1, and every Wednesday morning 
after, it will issue a literary supplement, which, in addition to 
reviews of books and periodicals and brightly-written notes on 
current events in the world of letters, science and art, will con- 
tain an instalment_of a serial story by some popular author. 
Mr. William Black leads off with a spirited and picturesque 
romance, entitled ‘‘ Donald Ross of Heimra,” for which the 
sole right of publication in this country has been secured by 
the Daily Chronicle proprietors. These enterprising gentlemen, 
we learn, have gone to an enormous expense in patting down 
an entirely new’plant of type and machinery in order to meet 
the increasing demand for their journal. The new Daily 
Chronicle machines, it is stated, are capable of turning out the 
papers, all cut, folded, counted in quires, and with the supple- 
ment neatly pasted in. 
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BUILDING STONES FOR THE LONDON MARKET. 


THE building stones employed in London are capable of being 
divided, according to their mechanical properties, into two 
classes, namely, those which can only be worked by the pick 
or wedge and those which can be worked by the mallet and 
chisel, the latter being known by the name of freestones, in 
contradistinction to those which do not work freely. These 
classes, says Mr. Burnell, in their turns are susceptible of 
numerous subdivisions, such as, in the first class, the granites, 
porphyries, basalts, whinstones and the countless varieties of 
the plutonic and volcanic formations ; the quartz rocks, mica 
schists, gneiss and the more dense altered quartzose sandstones, 
the quartzose conglomerates and the grés or agglutinated sand- 
stones of the secondary and tertiary strata. The slate rocks 
perhaps might be grouped as a sub-class of the stcnes not 
workable by the mallet and chisel, for they present too 
decidedly marked a cleavage to allow of their being worked 
freely, though they are susceptible of being sawn, or even 
worked on the edge, in the same manner as the freestones 
themselves. In the second class, or the freestones, are com- 
prised the marbles, sandstones, limestones (both carbonates 
and sulphates), in all their endless modifications. The bitu- 
minous rocks furnish materials which may be classed as a 
sub-variety of the freestones in an analogous manner to the 
classification of the slate rocks in the preceding division. 

Of the stones above described as being of the first class, the 
London market consumes large quantities of granite from the 
Channel Islands, Cornwall and Devonshire, Mount Sorel in 
Leicestershire, Aberdeen and Peterhead in Scctland. The 
whinstones, basalts and volcanic tufas are hardly ever seen 
here—unless in the form of the pozzuolanos and trass, which 
are occasionally imported from Italy and Germany for making 
artificial hydraulic cements —whilst the quartz rocks and the 
quartzose sandstones, the mica schists, &c, are never used. 
The advantages offered by the best of these various materials 
consist in their extraordinary hardness, their density of texture, 
their non-absorbent properties, and generally speaking their 
powers of resisting atmospheric influences ; but the whole of 
this class is exposed to the serious objection that the labour 


upon all its varieties is very costly ; and that from the mere , 
| durable as the best descriptions of granite themselves. 


fact of their being composed of heterogeneous ingredients in the 


far greater number of cases, they are also exposed to the action | 


of causes which are able to produce either disintegration or 


_notable proportion of felspar ; 


decomposition of their elements. Thus, for instance, the 
Cornish and the Devonshire granites, and some of the 
porphyries and elvans from those counties, frequently contain a 
and when they are exposed to 
the action of rain-water, containing (as it usually does) carbonic 
acid in solution, that felspar decompuses, and is then easily 
removed, leaving the quartz and the mica in relief, without any 
cementing material. Illustrations of this mode of decay may 
be observed in the granite used in parts of Waterloo and 
London Bridges, or in the granite piers of the crypt 
under the hall of Christ’s Hospital; but the process is 
very slow, and it would seem to be subject to some laws not 
hitherto discovered, for the decay of the felspar does not take 
place according to any known rules. The more crystalline, in 
fact, the felspar of any of these bodies may be, the more per- 
fectly does it resist the decomposing action of the atmospheric 
agents. Inthe Bramley Fall, and in the analogous stones, the 
siliceous conglomerates, the same phenomena may be observed. 
The cementing material frequently decomposes, and is washed 
away from the ingredients it naturally held together, and then 
the latter as certainly fall asunder, or the cementing material 
decays, and in so doing it produces a dangerous disintegration 
of the mass. It follows that the smaller and the more uniform 
in dimensions the materials of these heterogeneous rocks may 
be, the greater is the probability of their duration, and in the 
case of granite especially it is essential to select those de- 
scriptions which do not contain large crystals of felspar. The 
varieties in the lithological characteristics of the Bramley Fall 
stone, and in thuse of the quartzose conglomerates, are still 
more hard to define than even those of the plutonic rocks ; in 
the same quarry, and even in the same bed, the qualities of 
these stones will change within a very smali distance, and the 
great irregularities of this description of stone form in fact the 
most serious objection to its use. Nevertheless, when the 
Bramley Fall or the siliceous conglomerates are well selected 
they are extremely valuable for engineering purposes on account 
of their hardness and of their power of resisting crushing 
weights. They yield to atmospheric influence when the 
siliceous cement exists in the form of soluble silica, and is of an 
amorphous character; if, on the contrary, the cement assume 
a crystalline character it becomes unattackable even by caustic 
alkaline solutions, and the siliceous conglomerates are then as 


Of the granites which are used in London, those obtained 
from Aberdeen, Peterhead and Mount Sore] are, on account of 
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‘their hardness, the most expensive. They can be obtained of any 
required dimensions, and are capable of receiving any desired 
form, and thus are admirably adapted for the construction of 
‘buildings of a simple monumental character, designed “not for 
an age, but for all time ;” their colours, moreover, are agree- 
able, especially those of the rose-tinted granites of Peterhead 
and Mount Sorel. The best siliceous conglomerates used in 
London for building purposes are extracted from the lower 
members of the Yorkshire coal field ; their colour is far from 
being as agreeable as that of the good granite, and at times, 
when there is much oxide of iron in the cementing material, 
the colour of the conglomerates becomes unpleasantly foxy. 

For the reason above cited, namely, the difficulty of working 
the first class of stones, the freestone class is the one most 
generally used in building operations, the selection of the 
variety employed in any locality being too often only 
regulated by the consideration of its ultimate cost. In London 
‘the freestones commonly used may be stated to be as follows :— 
Amongst the sandstones, the Craigleith, the Dundee and 
Arbroath, the Yorkshire stones and the sandstones furnished 
by the Wealden deposits near Tunbridge Wells, or by the sub- 
cretaceous formations of the neighbourhood of Godstone, Maid- 
stone or Folkestone ; amongst the magnesian limestones, the 
Anston and Bolsover stones ; amongst the carbonates of lime, 
‘the Portland, Purbeck, Ketton, Barnack, the Caen, Ranville, 
Aubigny stones, are to be met with in commerce without 
‘difficulty. 

The Craigleith stone, of which the majority of the buildings 
of Edinburgh are constructed, is occasionally used for founda- 
tion or basement works in the metropolis, or for staircases 
exposed to great traffic ; but the hardness, and consequent high 
price of labour, of this stone limits its use to such situations. 
The weight of a foot cube of the Craigleith stone is about 
146 lbs, and it is stated to resist a crushing weight of 
5,800 lbs. on the inch superficial. Generally speaking, the 
colour is a greyish white, and in consequence of the density and 
the non-absorbent character of the material, it retains a clean 
appearance for a very long time. The London atmosphere has 
very little action upon it. 

The Dundee and Arbroath stones are sometimes employed 
in London, the former as an ordinary building stone, the latter 
principally as flag pavement. The colour of the Dundee stone 
hitherto brought to London is rather disagreeable, for it isa 
dark purplish brown or a deep oxide of iron tint, but the stone is 
hard, and resists weather very satisfactorily ; in consequence 
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of the colour, however, this material is never used in ornamental 
buildings. The Arbroath stune is of a denser character than 
that obtained from Dundee, but it is more decidedly “ flaky,” to 
use a workman’s phrase, and it is therefore almost exclusively 
used for the purposes above mentioned. Occasionally, however, 
blocks of the largest dimensions, and of uniform character, are 
obtained from the Arbroath quarries. They are hard, they 
resist weather satisfactorily, the stone is easily worked, and the 
colour (a light greenish grey) is far from being disagreeable. 
As Arbroath lies immediately upon the seaboard, it is strange 
that the stone from that locality should not be more commonly 
used in the metropolis. 

There are several varieties of the Yorkshire sandstones used 
in London, of which the most generally known are the flagstones 
from the neighbourhood of Halifax and Huddersfield, and the 
compact stones from the vicinity of Leeds, commonly called the 
Park Springstone. The weight of a foot cube of the paving- 
stone is about 145 lb. and the crushing weight it can support 
may be considered to be nearly equivalent to that of the 
Craigleith stone. It is worthy of especial remark that though 
the Yorkshire flags absorb water freely, and part with it in as 
easy a manner, they do not suffer from the action of frost; it 
may be because their distinct lamination allows the expansion 
of the water to take place freely in a horizontal direction. But 
when the Yorkshire stones are used in vertical walls, they are 
not able to resist the singular destruction which takes place at 
the extremity of the zone of capillary action in almost all 
porous stones. They do not in fact, to use another workman’s 
phrase, “‘stand well between wind and water,” and should not 
therefore be used in the basements or in plinths of buildings 
immediately in contact with damp earth, or in positions to 
which water has access at irregular intervals. 

The Tunbridge sandstone has been occasionally introduced 
here, but with very unsatisfactory results. No doubt it would 
be possible to select stones from the Wealden deposits of 
Tunbridge or elsewhere which would resist the action of the 
atmosphere ; but with the exception of the limestones of this 
series of deposits, the materials derived from these beds are of 
far too irregular a character to allow of their being used at any 
distance from the place where they are obtained. 

The sandstones of the subcretaceous rocks are also of a 
very irregular character, and even when of the best quality 
they are but ill qualiified to resist alternations of wet and 
dryness. Nevertheless, the Godstone and Maidstone fire- 
stones, as they are called, are of great value in the 
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arts, on account of their powers of resisting the action 
of fire. When these stones are used for ordinary build- 
ing purposes they require to be kept above the ground, or 
from the influence of capillary attraction upon the moisture it 
may contain, and also to be protected from rain by being 
‘covered by some impermeable material. If these precautions 
‘be observed the firestones do not rapidly decay ; and in some 
of the oldest parts of Westminster Abbey, or of the Temple 
Church, specimens of them may still be seen in a fair state of 
preservation. For internal elaborate Gothic tracery the fire- 
stones may be advantageously employed, because the ease with 
which they are worked reduces the cost of labour of such 
decorations. The colour, a greyish light green, is far from 
being unpleasant. 

While thus speaking of the subcretaceous building stones it 
may be as well, even at the risk of a little departure from the 
strictly logical classification according to the nature of the 


materials, to call attention to the Kentish rag. This stone is a | 


limestone, with a very small proportion of earthy matters, 
frequently subcrystalline, but ordinarily of a confused texture, the 
beds from which it is obtained varying from about 6 inches to 


3 feet in thickness, and the colour varying from a lightish green | 


to adeep blue. The stone is, when well chosen, very hard and 
dense ; and indeed the labour upon it is so expensive that it 
is very rarely that the ragstone is used for anything but rubble 
masonry in districts remote from the quarries. 

Of late years, in consequence of the report of the Com- 
mission named for the selection of the building stones for the 


new Houses of Parliament, the magnesian limestones from the | 


Anston and Bolsover quarries have been largely used in the 
metropolis—in some cases, as in the Museum of Economic 
Geology, with tolerable success ; in others, as in the Lincoln’s 
Inn Library and the Houses of Parliament, with a precisely 
opposite result. This discrepancy proves at least that the 
magnesian limestone is quite as much exposed as any of the 
formerly-used building stones to great varieties of composition ; 
and therefore much attention must be paid to its selection and 
mode of application. The colour of the best varieties of this 
stone is of an agreeable light warm and ferruginous brown ; its 
density is rather greater than that of the oolites ; the labour 
upon it is intermediate between that upon the Yorkshire and 
the Portland stones, and it can be obtained in blocks of any 
required dimensions. For many reasons the use of a stone 
presenting the external characters of the magnesian limestones 
would be very desirable, and it must be a subject of sincere 


regret that so little care should have been displayed in the 
selection of the varieties employed for the important buildings 
we have above referred to. 

With the exception of the Purbeck the other freestones 
before cited as being used in London are obtained from the 
oolitic series. It must not, however, be understood that the 
oolites are the only valuable sources of supply, for very valuable 
limestones adapted for building purposes are to be found 
amongst the transition rocks and the mountain limestone 
districts of Devonshire and of the Midland counties, whilst the 
blue lias itself is frequently adapted to such uses. But in the 
first place, the materials yielded by the transition and by the 
mountain limestones are so hard and so difficult to work, that 
| they are never able to be used beyond the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the quarries ; and in the second place, the purer 
varieties of the limestones from the blue lias series are soirregular 
| in the thickness of their beds and in their powers of resistance, 
| that they are equally avoided in general use. The tertiary lime- 


‘stones of the Paris basin might no doubt furnish building 
'materials of a very superior description to those usually 
employed ; but they are, comparatively speaking, unknown in 
England, and certainly they never appear in the London market. 
The Portland oolite is the material which is most frequently 
used for the higher class of buildings in Lordon, and which cer- 
tainly has stood the action of time and atmospheric changes 
more satisfactorily than any other stone introduced on a large 
scale. The colour of the Portland stone is at first of a rather 
cold chaiky white, and indeed it is always rather objectionable, 
though the rapid accumulation of soot which takes place in 
| London renders the consideration of colour one of very minor 
importance. Blocks of any required dimension can be obtained 
from the Portland quarries, and the stone is hard, dense, usually 
free from shakes or vents of a serious character, and yet it is 
easily worked either by the chisel or the plate saw. The 
ordinary weight of a foot cube of this material is 147 lb. and 
the load it would bear is stated to be about 3,279 lb. per inch 
superficial. The upper beds of the quarries are used in some 
public works, under the name of “roach” ; they are specifically 
lighter than the common beds, very full of tossil shells, less 
distinctly oolitic in character, and from the more perfectly 
crystallised character of the carbonate of lime, which forms the 
cementing material of the mass, they are better fitted to resist 
alternations of dryness and moisture. It is for these reasons 
that the Portland roach is so extensively used in docks, piers 
and other hydraulic works. The stone obtained from the 
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The Bath stone is obtained, as its name implies, from one 
of the members of the great oolitein the neighbourhood of 
Bath. In colour this material is more agreeable than the 
Portland stone, and its texture is very similar, but it is softer 
(so much so indeed as to allow of its being worked with the 
tooth saw), and more absorbent. ‘The weight of the foot cube 
of Bath stone is about 1231b., and the load it will bear before 
crushing is estimated to be 1,800 to 2,000 Ib. per inch superficial. 

The Caen stone is obtained from the great oolite of Nor- 
mandy, near the town of that name, and is much used in 
building operations in London, on account of the beauty of its 
grain and colour, and of the ease with which it is capable of 
being worked ; for when freshly quarried the Caen stone can 
be cut with the toothed saw and carved with ordinary carpenter’s 
chisels, even more easily than the Bath stone itself. The upper 
beds of the quarries near Caen yield stones of small dimen- 
sions, but of a much more durable nature than those furnished 
by the lower beds, Unfortunately, however, the requirements 
of architects have induced the stone merchants to abandon ‘of 
Jate years the material of superior quality, in order to secure 
the large blocks now so universally called for. 


MUNICIPAL FINANCES IN ROME. 


THE financial difficulties of the Roman municipality, which 
have long been notorious, were among the chief causes of the 
protracted depression which hinders business of all kinds and 
bars further advance in the economical progress of Rome. In 
a late report the British consul at Rome describes the steps 
taken by the Government to get the local authorities out of the 
fiscal slough into which they had fallen, By a law of July 
1890, measures were adopted granting more efficient State aid 
than heretofore to the municipality, and generally furthering 
the completion of the schemes in hand, especially with regard 
to the public buildings most needed. They are designed also 
to enable the municipality to free itself from the deficit of its 
ordinary budget, and to establish the municipal finances on a 
sound footing, so that its plans connected with public works of 
a municipal character may be gradually carried out. The law 
provides that certain public buildings are to be completed by 
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Government, as well as one street and two bridges across the 
Tiber, thus relieving the city of 2,760,0007. A special system. 
of valuation for expropriation, already in use successfully in 
Naples, is to be applied to Rome. The municipal share of the 
expense of the Tiber embankment, amounting to 1,600,000/ , is 
taken over by the State, as well as the expense of collecting 
the municipal octroi duties. Other burdens of the city are 
relieved mainly at the expense of the State. At present there 
is an annual deficit of 244,000/.; by the new measures this will 
be reduced to less than 70,0007, An increased tax on buildings 
will reduce this to 20,000/, to remove which there must be 
fresh taxation and economy of administration, which appears 
to be much needed in Rome. 


PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY STRUCTURES. 


AT the Thames Police Court Mr. Clarence Charles Knowles, 
carrying on business at London Wharf, West Ferry Road, 
Millwall, was summoned before Mr. Mead, at the instance of 
the County Council, for erecting certain temporary wooden 
structures without having obtained a license from the County 
Council to do so. Mr. Chilvers appeared to prosecute on 
behalf of the County Council, and Mr. Percy Gye, barrister, 
instructed by Mr. W. D. Styer, defended. _. 

Mr. Clarkson, district surveyor for Poplar, said that on 
July 29 last he called the attention of the Council to the erec- 
tion of certain structures on defendant’s premises. They 
consisted of pieces of timber 7 inches by 24 inches let into the 
ground. They were 13 feet in height, and cross pieces 
4 inches by ‘2 inches each were nailed to them. There were 
three rows, and there’ were gangways between them. ‘The 
space covered by the structures was about 60 feet by 50 feet. 
They were used for drying old sacks. They were very close to 
St. Luke’s Schools and Messrs. Bullivant & Co.’s Works. In 
witness’s opinion the structures were of a temporary character. — 
There were no foundations to witness’s knowledge. By 
Mr. Gye: He could not say if the posts went into the ground a 
distance of 3 feet. If they did, witness would not say that 
made them permanent structures. ‘When posts were let 
into the ground it rotted them. If the posts were pro- 
perly treated they would probably last for years. Witness 
could not say if they had been creosoted. As a matter 
of fact, he knew nothing of the posts below the ground. By 
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PRESTON’S Patent SCREW ADJUSTMENT, 


For opening, closing, and securely fastening Fanlights, Casements, Skylights, &e. 
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Brass Wheel, Iron Fittings 7s. 6d. 
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This thoroughiy efficien justment provides for opening, closing, 
and securely fastening Fanlights, Casements, &c., and will by its extreme 
simplicity commend itself to Architects, Builders, &c, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.¢., 
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YOUNG & MARTEN, 


Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Supply everything Illustrated Catalogues, 
required sty 
sy Wholesale Terms and 
in the 
0 Free Delivery, 
puiding, Plumbing, forwarded on application 


with 
Trade Card. 


Telephone No. 5489. 


Decorating 


Trades. 


Telegrams :—© Yemart, London’ 


COTA Ae a 
Citeeasian Works STRATFORD. Pe aanda E. 
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the Magistrate: If the structure wouid last twenty, thirty, or 
fifty years, witness was of opinion that it was temporary. He 
considered permanency began at a hundred years. If properly 
creosoted, the structures would last about twenty-five years, but 
if they were not they would only last three or four years. Mr. 


| A. Dovaston, surveyor to the London County Council, said he 


had surveyed the structures, and was of opinion they were of a 
temporary character. In case of fire there would be danger to 
Messrs. Bullivant’s premises and to St. Luke’s Schools. He 
saw no evidence of the posts having been creosoted. No con- 
sent had been given by the London County Council for their 
erection. In cross-examination the witness said in his opinion 
all wooden structures weretemporary. Bythe Magistrate: He 
would not say that old Putney Bridge, which was of wood, was 
temporary.—For the defence, Mr. Gye submitted the prosecu- 
tion had no case, and that these structures did not come within 
the meaning of the Act. They were not of a temporary or 
movable character, but were intended to last as long as the 
business was carried on. The business could not be carried on 
without them, as they were used for drying sacks, and they 
really formed part of the plant. Mr. T. W. Price, F.S.I. 
(managing clerk to Mr. Bradshaw Brown, of 59 Fenchurch 
Street, E.C.), was called for the defence, and bore out the state- 
ment of the counsel that the structures were permanent. The 
posts were properly creosoted. He considered that the structures 
in question having been erected for the purpose of carrying on 
a particular business should certainly be looked upon as plant, 
and could not come under the clauses of the Building Acts. In 
cross-examination as to whether he would consider advertise- 
ment-hoardings permanent structures, he gave it as his opinion 
that they were temporary structures, as they were invariably 
erected for a short period only. Having heard other evidence 
for the defence Mr. Mead said he had come to the conclusion 
that these summonses must be dismissed. He was of opinion 
that the structures were of a permanent character, and not 
temporary. He considered that if they would last twenty-five 
years, that was long enough to make them permanent 
also considered that all precautions were taken, and in the 
ordinary course of things the structures were likely to last for 
a term of twenty-five years. 
consideration was the purpose for which they were erected, and 
he (the magistrate) considered the purpose in this case made 
them permanent. The summonses would therefore be dismissed, 
and he would grant the defendant three guineas costs. In reply 
to Mr. Chilvers, the magistrate refused to grant a case. 
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THE British Consul-General at Christiania reports that the 
export of timber from Norway during the. past year was 
940,000 registered tons, or about 36,000 registered tons more 
than in the previous year. In fact, the shipments reached a. 
higher total than in any year since 1884. Great Britain con- 
tinues to be the best customer, to the extent of 62 per.cent. of 
the entire timber trade, the purchasers next in importance 
being France 8} per cent., Belgium 6 per cent., and Holland 
5{ percent. There were also considerable exports to Australia. 
and the Cape, which produced a rise in the price of dry fir, and 
Norwegian exporters look forward to a considerable extension. 
of the African markets as a consequence of increasing colonisa- 
tion. Notwithstanding the increasing competition between: 
Norway and Sweden in the supply of dressed timber, the 
figures show a considerable advance over those for the 
years 1884-86. Bvt while in 1882 the imports of dressed 
boards in London from Norway were eight times as great as 
those from Sweden (8,090,000 boards against 1,000,000), the 
Norwegian supply fell in 1886 to about 7,000,000 boards, while 
that of Sweden rose to nearly 3,009,000, and Sweden has now 
overtaken the sister country in the exportation of those goods 
to London, which is also drawing larger and larger supplies 
from Russia and Finland. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Plumbers’ Company have made rapid strides in the 
promotion of technical education, for the registration of 
plumbers is now being carried out, technical schools opened 
and examiners appointed. Considering how important the 
work of the plumber is in a new house in order that the 
occupants may escape dreadful deaths and diseases, the pre- 
caution comes none too soon. With regard to the promotion of 
technical education, the Master of the Plumbers’ Company, at 
the banquet at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall the other night, 
said the sum of 200,000/. would be forthcoming to give to 
Great Britain and Ireland an economic and scientific educa- 
tional scheme. 


Plumbers registered since last list. 


London Masters, 


HOOKER, W., 19 Bellefield Road, Brixton, S.W. 
MALLETT, G. J., 247 Tooley Street, S.E. 


‘HOWARD & SONS| 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak # a 1s. 8d. > 
Walnut ,, Fe 1s. Lid. 55 


| 


| 


Solid }-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square, 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 


Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from | Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 


£7 10s. a square. 


| 


Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 


Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at | Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 


£6 18s, a square. 


| 


according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. |- 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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London F ourneymen. 


BAKER, C. R., 75 Cowley Street, Shadwell, E. 
Cook, H., 4 Forge Cottages, Ealing Green. 
GOODING, T., 53 Park Road, Battersea, S.W. 
MALLETT, E., 41 Lanvanor Road, Peckham, S.E. 
Matter’, H., 5 Cranswick Road, South Bermondsey, S.E. 
Press, A. J., 21 Parfett Road, Commercial Road, E. 
Stamp, W., 36 Liddington Road, Portway, West Ham, E. 
Provincial Masters. 
BOLTON, R., 2 Newport Road, Cardiff. 
CLABBURN, J. W,, 29 Pitt Street, Norwich. 
Daw, H. L., 110 Commercial Street, Newport, Monmouthshire, 
Evans, H., 23 Plassey Street, Penarth. 
RICHARDS, T., 14 Quay Street, Cardiff. 
Provincial Journeymen. 
BAKER, J. F., 21 Glenroy Street, Cardiff. 
BAYNHAM, G., 15 Arcot Street, Penarth. 
BIDDER, G., 13 Cross Street, Cardiff. 
BURRANS, F. W., 51 King’s Road, Canton, Cardiff. 
‘CAWLEY, C, 2 Bertram Streer, Broadway, Cardiff. 
CLEMENT, J., 34 Wyndham Road, Canton, Cardiff. 
Epwarps, G., 63 Jones Street, Baneswel], Newport (Mon.) 
Ewins, A, 4 Cowbridge Road, Canton, Cardiff. 
Firz-WIi.uiaMs, A, Llandaff House, Stoughton Street, Salt- 
Mead, Cardiff. 
GIBSON, F., 82 Craddock Street, Canton, Cardiff. 
HHARGRAVE, E., 49 Richards Terrace, Cardiff. 
HAWKEN, N. J., 2 Sun Street, Roath, Cardiff. 
HEFFER, T., Summerhil), Maindee, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
HI, T. W., 1 Copper Street, Cardiff. 
Hopss, F., 6 Ethel Street, Canton, Cardiff. 
LysTER, L, 18 Richmond Hil), Rathmines, Dublin. 
‘MARSHALL, W, 24 Moira Street, Cardiff. 
MorGaAv, A. J., 20 Rennie Street, Canton, Cardiff. 
“OWEN, J , 48 Donald Street, Roath, Cardiff. 
PERMAN, E, 3 Railway Terrace, Newport, Monmouthshire. 
SAWYER, E. J , 30 Coburn Street, Cathays, Cardiff. 
SELFE, J. S., 34 Plantagenet Street, Cardiff. 
SKINNER, R. A, 1 Shakespeare Streeth, Roath, Cardiff. 
WHITE, J., 6 Charles Street, Roath, Cardiff. 


At the Quarterly Court of the Plumbers’ Company, held on 
December 29 at the Guildhall, Sir Philip Magnus reported 
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that 1,350 apprentice and journeymen plumbers were now 
attending plumbing classes in London and the provinces, and 
that at seven examinations held for the last session the average 
number of “ passes” was 44 per cent. of the total number of 
candidates. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner &* Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

| APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

20406. Henry Flowkes, for “Improvements in open fire- 
grates or stoves.” 

20409. William McGie, for “An improved arrangement for 
preventing blow-downs in chimneys ” 

20459. Lawson Albert Bell, for “Improvements in window 
fasteners for railway carriages.” 

20475. Joseph Leather, for ‘Improvements in apparatus or 
appliances for ventilating structures.” 

20492. Carl Wilhelm Vollmann, for “Improvements in and 
relating to pipe connections.” 

20505. James Murphy, for “Improvements in tools for 
operating upon valve seats.” 

20506. Joseph Buatier, for “Improvements relating to 
window sashes.” 

20511. Alfred Lincoln Streeter, for “Improvements in the 
construction of screens for windows.” 

20554. John Boot and William Henry Clark, for “ Improve- 
ments in or appertaining to domestic fire-grates.” 

20559. William Dundas Scott Moncrieff, for “ Improve- 
ments in or relating to water-waste preventing cisterns.” 

20627. John Pitt Bayly, for “An improved chimney cap 
and ventilator.” (William Kayser and Joseph Zima, United 
States.) 

20720. Charles Darrah, for “Improvements in the method 
of ventilating and illuminating clased shop windows.” 

20814. Thomas Edward Clark, for “ Improvements in 
chimney-pots.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents tor inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS 


AND_FURNISHERS. 


Ga 
(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


‘Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
eenable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


possible notice. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, : 
‘Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Oo.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER. 


-Bstimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 


“88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
-4 Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


(Late of 100 NEW BOND STRHET). 
‘ OESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GiVEWN. 


&c., 


CO. E. BIROH, ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


| Painter, 
Importers of Finest Qualities. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 


| 19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
eco tare PAPERS, 
BOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, C. K. BIRCH 
PAINTRD and STAINED GLASS 
on ‘7? Begs to inform the TN 
a eae vantts that he person- CARDINAL & HAR ORD, 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCHIP: Ora eetad 6 Oldest Established Importers, 
fe) - ¢ 
him. 
GLicHRiO LIGHENG. 108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 
| Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and : 
| id aaa atl parts apthe United Kengdens See New Lists for Prices, &e. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
| G. CHANT, 
CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
yi & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 


Woodwork. 
WALL DECORATION S, ' Designs and Prices on Annlicatian. 
Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
pplicati W. S. WALKER, 


ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR 


Architects’ Designs eet. carried out. Estimates l*ree. 


PITMAN aay SON, \9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St, Victoria St., S.W. 


Painters and Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


Decorators. JENKS &WOOD 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. | 
_ (LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


Stained Glass. 
66 Berners Street, London, W. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, | 
$0 NEWGATE S™ EC. | (PHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


Awarded to the ‘GRIFFIN ” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 3 to 4-Horge Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &e., &C., 


INN NNN III II III OI OS ITI SST CTT TTC CCT w Tr Twwwwww 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 


tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” 
And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 
“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSHES— 


Ick, KERR « cCo., 


LIMITED. 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 


GLASGOW—9s8 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Street. 
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LONDON, JANUARY 9, 1891. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 

CANTERBURY.—Jan. 21.—Designs, with Estimates of Cost, 
are Invited for the Erection of a Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases, for the Blean Union Rural Sanitary Authority, to 
Accommodate Eight Male and Eight Female Patients, with 
Caretakers’ Rooms and Offices. Mr. James Burch, Clerk, 
39 Castle Street, Canterbury. 

LONGTON.—Jan. 31.—Designs are Invited for a Drinking- 
Fountain with Clock in Tower above. Mr. George C. Kent, 
Hon, Secretary, Court House, Longton. ‘ 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE —For Building Free Library and 
Technical School. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BANGOR.—Jan. 13.—For Enlarging and Altering Menai 
Bridge Vaults. Mr. Richard Davies, Architect, Bangor. 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 16.—For Erection of Buildings for 
General Electric Light Station. Mr. J. H. Taylor, C.E, St. 
Mary’s Place, Barnsley. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—Jan. 19 —For Execution of Drainage 
Works. The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.—Jan. 13.—For Erection of Offices, Warehouse 
and Factory Buildings, for Messrs. McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, 
Limited. Mr. S. P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, Belfast. 

BELPERE, TARA.—Jan. 13.—For Building Medical Resi- 
dence, &c. Mr. A. Scott, Architect, Navan. 

BRADFORD —Jan. 15.—For Building Police-station, Low 
Moor. Mr. J. V. Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

BRADFORD —For Building Three Houses at Frizinghall. 
Messrs. H. & E. Marten, Architects, 29 Manningham Lane, 
Bradford. 


BUCKFASTLEIGH.—Jan. 17.—For Building Villa. 
Michelmore & Son, Gate House, Totnes. Ore 
CARDIFF.—Jan. 17.—For Building Chimney Stack and. 
Porch at the Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Archi- 
tects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. ; 
CATERHAM.—Jan. 15.—For Irrigation Works at Asylum 
for Imbeciles. The Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, Strand. & 
CorK.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings, &c. 
Mr. F. R. Ormsby, Secretary, Kingsbridge, Dublin. a = 
DULWIcH PARK.—Jan. 19 —For Erection of Public Con- 
veniences. The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. oF aie 
HALIFAX.—Jan. 10—For Building Extensive Toolworks’ 


M-ssrs, 


with Chimney, Offices, &c. Mr. James Farrar, Architect,» 


Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 
HALIFAX —Jan. 17 —For Building Thirty Dwelling-housés: 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post-Office Buildings, 
Halifax ee 
HALirax —Jan. 22 —For Building Two Shops with Offices., 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. “ 
HALIFAX —Jan. 24.—For Building Boar’s Head Inn. 
J. F. Walsh, Architect, Halifax. 
HAMMERSMITH,—Jan. 14 —For Road and Paving Works, 
Willow Vale. Mr. H. Moir, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Broadway, 
Hammersmith. 
HAZLEWOOD.—Jan. 9.—For Building Three Cottages. Mr. © 
Edward Ross, Secretary, London Road Station, Manchester. 
HEMSWORTH.—Jan. 20.—For Building Thirty Cottages, 
Kinsley Common. Mr. F. Harper, Secretary, New Hemsworth 
Colliery Company, Limited, near Wakefield. = 
HooLtey Hiti.—For Building Hat Works. Mr. J, H. 
Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
KENDAL —Jan, 17.—For Extensive Additions to Stony- 
croft, Arnside. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


Mr. 


PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
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fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 
s-<..| | EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


i 


=< 


N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every 


Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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LrEDS.—Jan. 22.—For Building Banking Premises, Park | 


Row. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Place, 


Leeds. 

LEEK.—Jan. 22.—For Erection of Police Station Buildings 
(Station Block, Superintendent’s and Sergeant’s Houses, 
Stabling, &c.). Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

LyppD —Jan. 23.—For Building Five Houses and Outbuild- 
ings for Coastguards at Jury’s Gap. The Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street. 

MiCKLEFIELD.—Jan. 10.—For Enlargement of Infant School. 
Messrs. Fisher & Happer, Architects, St. Michael’s Chambers, 
Spurriergate, York. 

NEATH.—Jan. 10.—For Building the Seven Sisters Hotel. 
Mr. S. C. Jones, Architect, 6 Queen Street, Neath. 

PENRHYNDEURAETH.—Jan. 9.—For Building an Explosive 
Magazine. Mr. Andreas Roberts, Blaenau Festiniog. 

READING —Jan. 15—For Building Suite of Offices, 
Leather Rooms, Storehouses, Extensive Engineering Work- 
shops, Carpenters and Blacksmiths’ Shops. Mr. W. H. Bell, 
Architect, Newbury. 

ROCHDALE.—Jan. 15.—For Erection of Two Enclosed 
Staircases at the Workhouse and Laying Water-main. 
Messrs. Butterworth & Duncan, Architects, South Parade, 
Rochdale. 

ROCHESTER.—Feb. 5.—For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, 
Boiler and Pumps. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

SOUTH SHIELDS.—Jan. 14.—For Construction sf New 
Entrance to Tyne Dock and Removal of Part of Breakwater. 
Mr. J. Wolfe Barry, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Jan. 16 —For Building Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 


TEWKESBURY.—Jan. 12.—For Alterations and Additions to 
the Town Hall. Messrs. Medland & Son, Architects, Glou- 
cester. 

WarRE.—Jan. 12.—For Construction of Stoneware Pipe 
Outfall Sewer (1,100 yards), with Outlets, Manholes, Lamp- 
holes, &c. Messrs. Bailey, Denton, Son & North, Engineers, 
Palace Chambers, Westminster. 

WaRWICK.—Jan. 24.—For Building Four Houses, Mr. 
F. P. Trepess, Architect, 8 Jury Street, Warwick. 

WEDNESBURY.—Feb, 1.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. E. Pincher, Architect, High Street, West Bromwich. 


WESTMINSTER BRIDGE.—Jan. 14.—For Construction of 
Urinal and Works in Connection, The Engineer, County Hall, 


Spring Gardens. 


WissEY.—Jan. 14.—For Building Co-operative Stores, 
Offices, &c. Mr. John Drake, Architect, Winterbank, Queens- 


bury. 


WIGAN.—Jan. 21.—For Building Savings Bank. Mr. W. 


Verity, Architect, Wigan. 


WORKINGTON.—Jan. 10——For Construction of Additional 
Sewers and Outfall Works (large portion tunnelled), with Tidal 


Flaps, Manholes, Ventilators, &c. 
Borough Surveyor, Workington. 


TENDERS. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 


Mr. W. L. Eaglefield, 


For Alterations and Erection of Buildings at the Corporation’s 
West Yard, Bournemouth. Mr. F. W. Lacey, A.M.LCE, 


Borough Surveyor. 


Allowance 

for Old 

Alterations. Additions, Materials. 

Reed, Blight & Co. . £1,509 0 0 £480 0 0 £25 0 o 

F, Hoare & Son 1,43l 0 0 "200" 0. 1S al tgumaaag 

Jos. White 1,255. O° O' S105 O SOS AgmromD 
Hayward, Penton & 

Co. ‘ A ~ § 1,174 18°93! 9215 TE) ae orengeae 
J. W. Lucas (aec- 

cepted ) . : :- 1,098 0110 215 0 "oO # Egat aia 


For Pipes, &c., for Sea-water Scheme Extension for the 


Corporation of Bournemouth. Mr. 
Quantities supplied by 


A.M.I.C.E., Borough Engineer. 
the Engineer. 
E. Howell : : : i : 
Staveley Coal & Iron Co., Limited . 
Cochrane, Grove & Co. . ; 
Dorset Iron Foundry Co. 
Wood & Co. . ; 
J. & S. Roberts, Limited . 


THE STANTON IRON Works Co. ‘(accepted ) 


Clay Cross Co., Limited (¢forma/) 2 
Cochrane & Co., Limited (27forma/) : 


F. W. LAcey, 


- £4,¢64 I0 
. 2,705 72 
2,701 15 
2,626 2 
2,592 16 
2,552 6 
2,435 Io 


NUE OO 0 


— 


bé WELLS LIGHT 95| ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


BUILDER’S 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


UsED LARGELY by Messrs Tancred 


FRICTION HOISTS 


TAE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices‘\—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated, 


a 
Arrol, Holme & Kinz, Monk & New- 
a'l, Bush, Brass, Chavpell 
Kik & Rardall, Jcck:on 
Kinpinmont, Mowlem, Pear: 


——<— 


meee son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 


discredit on our System, 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED, 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London, 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH: SMITH’S 


SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN, 


—_—. 


Considerable Reduction in Prices, 
Improved Design and Action. 


—— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“ANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
- BATTERSEA. 
(ae FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 


Price 23,— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 


Woolwich Arsenal 

General Post Office 

Stock Exchange 

City Bank 

London County Council 

L. & N. W. and other 
Railways 

Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane 

Garrick Theatre 

St, James’s Hall 

The Moore & Burgess 
Minstre!s 


The Tivoli Theatre 
Junior United and 
other Clubs 

The Langham Hotel 
Hotel Windsor, and 
others 

The Café Monico 
Baron de Rothschild’s 
Sir David Salomons 
The Security Co. 
Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 


Limited, Paisley, | 
ae. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry's Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETERS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass’ Shades, 
Frexcble and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Telsgraphic Address :—““ SounpER, LoNDoN.” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


en on 
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BOURNEMOUTLH—continucd, CHIPPENHAM. 
ios ‘ For Extensive Alterations and Additions in the Construction of 
Sluice Valves, & c. 


a Bacon Factory, for the Wiltshire Bacon Curing Company, 


iy prea Tron Co, Limited . : , = T4 0 Limited. Mr. JAMES Hart, Architect, Liverpool Cham- 
owe é : ; atan, 207° O20 bers, Corn Street, Bristo). 
Dorset Iron Foundry Co, . ; i ; av?..299) 6 0 Fait : Sia Fenders. 
Beck & Co., Limited: . 0) a6 yor i eh (0229-12 8 J. Smith, mason, tiler and plasterer. 
Wa Co. , wD & saa 25-88 ay 6 4 Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Company, Limited, paving. 
wold on Con 5 = 2 . . - ‘ 20 2.0 W. Light, carpenter. 
ince shape Ms : . . 5 ’ 3 igeranae ae ye aS: 7 5 -O A.S Scull, painter and plumber. 
enfield Co., Limited .  ..) «9% . « . 19619. 0 E. Maundrell, engineer. 
r Stone & Co. . rid ne, . He eIS5-I5-, 6 Pontifex & Wood, refrigerating machines. 
LAKEBOROUGH & SONS (accep é. ) . i Agi che # Beale: Woodhouse & Rawson, electric light. 
Pipes for Alum Chine Outfall. CWMBRAN. 
Meee & Iron Co., Limited.  ., . ae ee For Construction of Cemetery, Building Chapel, Caretakers 
ie poe re 8 yout Sa: lee ae ae House, Boundary Walls, &c., near Cwmbran. Mr. B. 
eset le x Co . : , , . Prag , ee LAWRENCE, Architect, Newport, Mon. Quantities by Mr. 
. . ° ry . ° 5 & Miles. ‘ 
Wood & Co... ; : ‘ : peed s OO Fees 3 i 
J.&S. Roberts, Limited, 5 2]! 1,052 ro oe PE let eas Baas £1,838 niga 
Stanton Ironworks Co. . ee LAROAD FS. pe SINS, Newport lac ebied) . eee 
ES O: NN a a te Ba O23 epehtaiedc 
Bens & co Ge a ) : : é tae "| For Erection of Public gent Heywood. Quantities by Mr. 
Clay Cross Co. ceeds) : ‘ : ; se JAMES DIGGLE, C.E, F.GS. Borough and Water 
Engineer. Po ae 
Oy ae ee DANIEL DIGGLE, Heywood (accepted ). 
ISLEWORTH. 


For Drainage Works at Cemetery, for the Blackburn Burial 


Board. Messrs. BRIERLEY & HoLt, Engineers, Rich- For Additional Bath-room at the District Schools, Brentford 
; ; 


Union, Isleworth, Mr. EpwarD MONSON, jun. 
mond Terrace, Blackburn, , ; j ” 
W. Moran, Blackburn... , & 1,189 16 6 A.R.I.B.A., Architect, Acton, W. 
Jenkinson, Blackburn . sg ‘yes 942) 26 FToNYE, Ealing (accepted) . Pe ea ee ZO, OO 
G. Chadwick, Blackburn . , ; » 929 6 o| For Alterations to Drainage at Brentford Union, Isleworth... ‘ 
J. PARKINSON, Blackburn (accepied) . 549 0 o| _ 2. Baccs, Hounslow (accepted). .  . . £127 10 0 
For Billiard-room at Fremington “odge, Springfield Tai 
Acton. 
BRIBTOL. H. & E, LEA, Warwick Street (accepted) . . £560 oO. fa) 


For Building Villa Residence, Mount’s Hill, Kingswood 
Bristol. Messrs, CLOUTMAN &. SMITH, Surveyors, Corn 
Street, Bristol. Quantities by Surveyors. 


For AT ane, &c, to Holme Court, iclewort: for the Hestan 
and Chiswick Servant School Committee. 


S. Parker Bristol : ; ae eae ee A. MARTIN, Battersea (accepted) . . - £1,097 2 0 
S. William, Redfield, Bristol A ; : EAOZs. «OM O SANDWICH. 
T. T. Smith, St. George’ ae. : . , - 612 0 o/| For Construction of a Reservoir, Water-wheel, Pumphouses &e. 
G.& Fk. Iles, Kingswood : 5 3) BOLO 0.20 Hughes & Mann, London . . ~-£705 0 Oo 
W. GODFREY, Kingswood (accepted) « : saan ORE OO Machinery, Gc. 
Py CC, Wiltshire, Kingswood . : ; nie RO TOTO T. H. Lovell, Wingham, 336 13 6 


THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Goalight 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke Up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
_TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


wetuineron street, LEEDS. of LONDON, * STREET, Ce 
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LONDON. SUTTON-IN-ASHFIE LD. ; : 
For Building All Saints Vicarage, Kensington Park, for the | For Providing Temporary Pumping Plant and Executing certain 
Rev. Canon Trench. Mr. E, P. Lorrus Brock, F.S.A, Works in accordance with Specification to augment the 


existing Supply of Water by 1,000,000 Gallons per day, for 


et rea the Sutton-in-Ashfield Local Board. Mr. GEORGE Hopson, 


z So . : . ‘ - 433250 0 
3 E Nientngale - ‘ . ‘ : ee 50 ome) M.LCE, F.G.S, Engineer, Abbey Buildings, West- 
: nt & Co... ~ Z : x cs3,000, (Ol O minster. 

We eee : : ; : ; : . 2,944 0 0 Docwra & Son, London . . eee - £6,411 0 0 
Mattock Bros. . 4 ‘ ‘ : : +f £2, 07 fase Tilley&Sons, London, ; ; 5 <0: 2,3 9ea 
Puzey & Lumley ‘ ; . 4 . oy BOAO: Fotherby & Son, Burnley. . a -- «2,502 10 0 
J. Allen & Sons i : : ; ; + 2,07 6 owed J. Tomlinson, Derby j : ‘ ‘ x a7 5S Oo ae 
P. Peters (/afe) . : : F ‘ : . 2,655° 00 0 Henry Bowman, Mansfield , : : 2 OGRA 

; ; Price & Shardlow, Nottingham : : 2 2034 20 8 

For External Iron Staircases and Bridges at the Infirmary, Henry VICKERS, Nottingham (accepfed ) . 1,950 0 0 


ees iow , 
Sy rp ee For Construction of Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Gullies and 


° . J . s . Oo Oo E 
fee Millwall : ; Spas 0 oO rae Sutton-in-Ashfield. Mr. Mc. Wm. BisHop, 
Badham -&:Co., Holborn say. ie. tl he 7 EE On MEN ae Mes | 
St. Pancras Iron Works Co., London. ‘ PE R7Ot 0 E. Tempest, Leiceste . Meee « ‘+ £2,640 8 Io 
J. H. Mollett, Finsbury ‘ i : ; . 360 00 Holmes Bros, Nottingham . : “ «25 §G0"* Gem 
W. S. CODNER & Co, London (accepted).  . 31610 0 r Beet pris a $5.03; tea gle Pe 2 
; ks Co., Bow. : oa O - Bradley, Lincoln... : A 
Constructional Iron Works Co., Bow 305 oO Cope & Revol. Veston None a eo 
For Rebuilding Stabling and Alterations to Leather Factory A. Faulkes, Loughborough  . ° oo Fee ree 
and Warehouse at Rudford Road Leather Factory, Rudford J. Tomlinson, Derby 4 ‘ : = oS 23OGIS> Oo 
Road, Rotherhithe, SE. Mr. FRED. G. GRIERSON, W. Boot, Sutton-in-Ashfield . : ‘ eet free pte hte) 
Architect, 9 Old Jewry Chambers, Cheapside. J. HAWLEY & SON, Ilkeston (accepted) . + 1648860740 
J. Pocock . ; : 3 . : ‘ . £983 0 0 
H. H. Hollingsworth . ° ; : : . 888 0 0 
C. Ansell : ° . ° : ‘ b5882 52050 
Mattock Bros, . : , : : oo OS 3 160 230 i 
COURTNEY & FAIRBAIRN (accepted)... 62748. 0240 TRADE NOTES 


THE new Board Schools, Burgess Hill, Sussex, are being 

warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 

chester grates,supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

MESSRS. JOHN Gipps & Son, of 27 South John Street, 

RICHMOND. Liverpool, have received large orders for heating and ventilation 

For Sewage Sludge Pressing Plant and Machinery, at Precipi- | of public buildings from the Corporations of Swansea, Bury, 
tation Works, Mortlake, for the Richmond Main Sewerage | Liverpool, Birkenhead, Warrington and Blackpool. 


Constructional Ironwork. 
Rownson, Drew & Co. (accepted). No competition. 


Board. Mr. J. C. MELLIS, Engineer, 232 Gresham House, A BRANCH line to Stanmore (the Harrow and Stanmore 
Old Broad Street. Railway) from the London and North-Western main line at 
Weyman & Co, Guildford f é ; - £1,891 © o| Harrow was formally opened to the public, on the 18th ult., by 
S. H. JOHNSON & Co, Stratford (accepted) . 1,825 0 0o| Mr. Findlay, of the London and North-Western Railway Com- 
Manlove, Alliott & Co, Nottingham : - 1,786 © 0} pany, the ceremony being accompanied by a recherché luncheon 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham + 1,749 15 ©] given by Mr. Frederick Gordon, the chairman of the company, 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. : | 


WEN TIILATION. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 
COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J, Spmncen BALFour, M.P. General Manager—T, FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Pheenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICKS: 


cs CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
* Cast-Iron Glaze,” TILES.—Please s' 
Jron Glaze GLAZED TILES, “Patent Someta 
- L.E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER. HOU SE, including 
Mesars. SpreRs & Ponn’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


_TEBBUTT’S patewr “SAFETY” BRICK 


a FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ere Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DPASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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to about 4oo guests, at his residence, Bentley Priory, Stanmore. 
The new railway will open up some of the most beautiful and 
picturesque building land within easy distance of London, and 
now, with increased railway accommodation, Stanmore will 
doubtless become a favourite residential district of the highest 
class. Mr. R. T. Wreathall, F.S.1., of London and Harrow, 
surveyor to the company, bought the land for the line, which is 
being worked by the London and North-Western Railway 
Company, who have put on a good service of trains. 


THe London offices of Messrs. Thomas Thomas & Sons, 
of Cardiff, having been destroyed by the great fire in Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C., the firm have taken temporary offices at 
63 Queen Victoria Street, where orders for lifts should be sent 
until the completion of the rebuilding of the old premises. 


THE contract for the electric lighting of Lord Ichester’s 
residence, Holland House, Kensington, has been placed with 
the Wenham Co, Lim., London, W. They are to be con- 
gratulated upon having to carry out the installation in such an 
historical mansion, more particularly as coming after such 
successful work as that carried out by them for Mme. Patti- 
Nicolini. 

A LonpoNn firm, in their Annual Wood Report just issued, 
say of American walnut that logs of good size and quality are 
much wanted, and all recent arrivals have sold quickly and well. 
Some of the Continental markets have of late taken away many 
good lines of prime walnut logs, and therefore the scarcity here 
has been much felt. Planks and boards sell readily if the 
quality is even; many high-grade lines, however, are coming 
forward mixed, and the sale of the good boards is accordingly 
spoilt by the inferior wood in the parcel. Little attention is 
paid to lower grade walnut, although in so large a market buyers 
can always be found to go in at low figures. 

-Tue Lincoln Chronicle is pleased to hear that Messrs: 
H. S. & W. Close, builders and contractors, of Lincoln, have 
been successful in obtaining the contract, amounting to 650/., 
for the new oak roof to the nave of the parish church at 
Helpringham, near Sleaford. It will be remembered that a 
short time ago one of the tie-beams of the present roof became 
so dilapidated that it fell, and did considerable damage to the 
seating in the body of the church. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, architect, Dean’s Yard, 
Westminster. The restoration of the chancel at the church of 
All Saints, Long Bennington, near Grantham, has also been 
entrusted to Messrs. Close. 


THE Dee Conservancy Board have resolved to expend 
1,65o/. in the purchase of an eroder, for the purpose of breaking 
up the shoals in the river, together with a steam-tug and the 
necessary dredging plant. 

Ar the meeting of the Birmingham City Council on the 
6th inst., approval was given to the scheme of the Markets and 
Fairs Cominittee for the removal of the pig market to a site in 
Montague Street, and the provision of a new dead-meat 
market and abattoir on a site in Bradford Street, at a capital 
expenditure of 71,2702. 


Tie members of the Halifax Master Builders’ Association 
had their annual dinner at the Northgate Hotel on New Yeat’s 
Eve, under the presidency of Mr. George Charnock. A capital 
repast was provided by Mr. Heap, landlord. 


Messrs. WM. IRWIN & Co, write:—“In your issue of the 
ond inst. we notice you give our name in the list of tenders for 
building foundations for head post-office in Leeds as ‘ W. Yewin 
& Co,,’ instead of W. Irwin & Co.” 


IMPROVEMENTS have been carried out in the chancel of 
Glodwick Church. The wooden steps and flooring have been. 
replaced by marble steps, mosaic pavement; and choir stalls 
now stand on a pavement of wooden blocks. The two steps 
at the entrance to the chancel are of dark green marble, the 
sanctuary step of dark red, and that on which the altar stands 
is white. A dado to the height of about 6 feet has been placed 
on the north and south walls of the sanctuary; the plinth red, 
the same colour as the step, the dado itself being of alabaster 
marble, with a dark green cornice. A credence-table of Caen 
stone, in character with the reredos, has been let into the south. 
wall, and the reredos thoroughly cleaned. This work has been, 
executed by Messrs. Patterson, Manchester, 


A BOOK entitled “ Three Christian Tests,” written by Mr. 
F. A. Fawkes, of Chelmsford, has been published by Mr. 
Batsford, of High Holborn, which has an important bearing 
on present questions connected with capital and labour, com- 
petition, strikes, &c. The book, being written by a practical 
man, exposes many of the abuses which have been practised 
by some employers of labour, together with the follies of the 
employed on the other hand, many of whom regard employers. 
“as mere animated wage-bags.” It merits a wide circulation, 
especially at the present time. 


The “ Architect’s and Surveyor’s Diary” for 1891, published 
by Messrs. Waterlow Bros. & Layton, Limited, has advantages 


WO KI C E. 


Prevention is Better than Cure. 


Cheapest and Best Method of Constructing a Flue. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND _ BUILDERS. 


? di sy 
TRADE » 


REGISTERED TITLE AND 


PREVENTS CHIMNEYS SMOKING, 


AND 


SECURES A PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF THE FLUE. 


Plan showing application of 


GIBBS’S FIREPLACE LINTELS. 


SoleInventors aud Manufacturers—JOHN GIBBS & SON, 27 South John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


ir ts ei of GIBBS'S FIREPLACE LINTELS now place them within the reach of all. 


$'§ FIREPLACE LINT 


The Lintel saves the waste and labour 
of gathering the Flue, and the cost of 
the Wrought-Iron Arch Bar, which it 
entirely supersedes, and ought to be used 
in the erection of all buildings. 
should be built 3 feet 3 inches above 
the level of the hearthstone to be clear of 


the register-lid of any firegrate. 1 — | 


CHAMBER FLOOR. 
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NEART/I STONE. 
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CHIMNEY BREAST, showing LINTEL built-in. 


Cheapest and best system of building a Flue. 


prevents the possibility of smoky chimneys, and consequently obviates the useof hideous cowls, &c. 
N.B.— Architects should write for John Gibbs & Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Warming ond Ventilating Appliances. 


Secures sound work and 
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which recommend it for use. The diary portion is separately | pany will gain by the tunnel are the reduction of the maximum. 
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numbered and supplied with an index, thereby affording easy 
facility of reference. There are also a register of fire 
insurance premiums, showing name of office, due dates, dates 
of payment, and last days allowed for payment, and a register 
of rents showing when due, and dates of payment, which will 
be found serviceable in many offices. ‘The diary is produced 
on paper of best quality and ina style that leaves nothing to be 
desired. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


It is stated that the natural gas companies of Pittsburg supply 
not less than 27,000 domestic consumers with fuel and 1,200 
manufacturing establishments, using 500,c00,000 cubic feet per 
day. The wells in Indiana supply about 200,000,000 cubic feet 
per day and those in Obio about 300,0-0,000 cubic feet, a 
grand total of 1,000,000,cc0 cubic feet daily. This fuel is 
equal, if all utilised, to not less than 27,000,000 tons of coal 
per year. In Pittsburg alone the coal displaced by natural gas 
in 1889 was 14,063,830 tons, valued at 22,629,875 dols. The 
consumption of gas in that field in 1889 was more than three 
times as great as in 1885. 

THE V.W. Lumberman of Chicago says of San Francisco : 
— For a winter month November’s record of building contracts 
is a good one, showing 127 let, amounting to 734,148 dols. The 
last week’s record shows 24 contracts, amounting to 167,135 
dols. In October there were let 114 contracts, amounting to 
937,000 dols, while for the eleven months of this year there 
were let 1,581 with a sum total of 10,327,0co dols. 

THE Ontario and Western tunnel, between Sydney and 
Walton stations, New York, is, according to the Raz/way 
World, Philadelphia, nearing completion. Here is what is 
known as the “zigzag,” or series of reverse curves, by which 
the company’s tracks climb the steep eastern slope of the 
mountain. Work was begun in June of last year upon a 
tunnel which will do away with this impediment to traffic, 
The approaches to the tunnel at either end are 2,000 feet long, 
and the tunnel proper is 1,578 feet long, most of the cutting 
being through solid rock. The approaches are finished, and 
over 1,200 of the 1,578 feet of the tunnel proper have been 
excavated. It was expected that the cuttings would meetin the 
centre of the mountain by January 1, and that the tunnel will be 
opened for traffic next spring. The advantages which the com- 


grade at that point from 104 to 75 feet, and the shortening of 
the main line of road between Sydney and Walton by about 
two miles and the saving of fifteen minutes in the time of pas- 
senger trains. The estimated cost of the improvement is about 
600,0c0 dols. 

A WRITER to the V. W. Lumberman says:—The point 
from which I write is in the midst of the long-leaf pine of 
South Carolina. It is sad to reflect upon the enormous waste 
of timber that has been practised in the past. Instead of 
taking off a crop of timber, cutting decent-sized logs and leav- 
ing the smaller timber to come on for another crop, everything 
is swept clean, and a second growth of scrub timber is taking 
the’ place of the magnificent long-leaf pine. And where the 
saw-mills have not done their work of destruction, the turpentine 
distillers are destroying the forests. Over a stretch of 25 miles 
travelled last week, I saw marked and chipped pine-trees con- 
tinually. Not a tree or sapling as small as 8 inches in diameter 
escapes these vampires of the forest. 


THE President of the Chicago Ship Canal Company on 
Saturday, the 3rd inst, gave-an address in which he outlined 
the canal scheme, and referred to the series of waterways which 
had been conducted by the British-Canadian authorities be- 
tween the great lakes and the Atlantic, so that there could pass 
from the port of Halifax into those lakes no fewer than 125 
vessels on the British naval list. . 

DURING the past year, according to a New York paper, the 
total extension of the network of railways in the United States 
was 5.775 miles, against 5,093 miles in 1889. The increase has 
been chiefly in the north-western group, including Wyoming 
and Montana, and in the South Atlantic and Gulf and Missis- 
sippi Valley groups. The South as a whole is unusually promi- 
nent for extent of additions to mileage, the South Atlantic and 
the Gulf and Mississippi Valley States supplying 2,158 of the 
5775 miles of new mileage for the whole country. In the 
north-western group 978 miles were added, in the Pacific group 
634 miles, in the south-western group (including Arkansas, 
Texas and Missouri, besides Colorado, New Mexico, Kansas 
and the Indian Territory) 884 miies, in the central northern 
group 702 miles, in the middle group 328 miles, and in the New 
England group 92 miles, 

A SENTIMENT has-been expressed in England, the Chicago 
Sanitary News says, in favour of registered builders as well as 
registered plumbers, The suggestion is a good one, and 


SPRAGUE & CO. 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, E.C. 
Brits oF QuanTitins, SPHCIFICATIONS & REPORTS 
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weasons for a similar demand exist in this country. As the 
matter now stands, the builder is directly responsible for a 
great amount of indifferent plumbing work. It is true that 
there are many men in the plumbing business who will not do 
‘tthe kind of work required by the general speculative builder 
and others who do poor work ; yet it is equally true that there 
are alleged plumbers who will do such work as long as there is 
a demand for it. A remedy for this evil lies in the registration 
and certification of only competent and responsible builders. 
Besides, there are other considerations in building construction 
than plumbing which are material to health, and which demand 
the services of thoroughly reliable builders. 


BASILICAS AND BATHS.* 


BYZANTINE architecture, formerly considered a corrupt and 
degenerate phase of Classic architecture, and remarkable 
only for a semi-barbarous splendour of colour, has been in 
jater times assigned to a more honourable place. It is recog- 
nised not only as full of vitality, by which it was able, long 
after its culmination, to strongly influence Gothic art, but also 
as having the characteristics and imperfections rather of a 
nascent and undeveloped art, than of a corrupt and degenerate 
style. This is plainly evidenced by the fact that its master- 
pieces, such as Santa Sofia, at Constantinople, reveal the germs 
of nearly all the constructive principles which gave life to 
Medizval architecture, and which were by the Gothic builders 
developed into the splendid flower of the fourteenth-century 
cathedral. Santa Sofia is not only a marvel of engineering 
design (the supports of its enormous vaults occupying but one- 
tenth of its total area, while the supports in St. Peter’s, at 
Rome, make up a quarter of the surface it covers), but it 
exemplifies groined vaulting on both oblong and square plans ; 
absolute discrimination between the supporting members which 
carry the vault, and the filling-in of walls, which are merely 
thin screens, as in Gothic buildings; the use of buttresses at 
points of convergent thrusts, the increasing of the vertical 
component of the vault-forces by piling masonry upon the 
buttresses vertically, and even the modern and American 


* A condensed report of an address by Professor Hamlin, of 
Columbia College, before the Architectural League of New York, 
published in Architecture and Building. 


practice of isolated foundations, proportioned to the weights 
thrown upoa them. That these germinant principles were 
never developed to their final outcome until the Medizval 
builders of Western Europe rediscovered them and worked 
them out to their logical conclusion, was simply due to the 
stunting influences of the Byzantine period, which was politic- 
ally and intellectually one of decline; so tbat its earliest 
artistic creations were its noblest, and their splendid promise 
was never realised in later days. 

Out of all the confusion of conflicting theories regarding 
the relation of Byzantine architecture to earlier ait, and the way 
in which its Asiatic, Greek and Roman elements were fused 
together, certain conclusions may be accepted as established :— 
ist. Byzantine art is a late Greek art, due toa late efflorescence 
of Greek genius under new and favouring conditions. 2nd. Its 
constituent elements are largely Asiatic, but developed by 
Greeks, whether in Asia Minor or Syria. 3rd. Its constructive 
methods have certain affinities with Roman construction, and 
some of its details are borrowed from Roman architecture, but 
indirectly. Me 

The following questions, however, seem still debateable, 
viz. Ist. What and how much was derived respectively from 
Rome, Syria, Asia Minor? 2nd. How was its domical system 
of vaulting on spherical pendentives evolved, and by whom and 
where? 3rd. Whence came the marvellous planning of Byzan- 
tine domical churches, and their system of internal decoration 
and handling of scale ? 

The last only of these quesiions can receive consideration 
this evening, and certain very familiar monuments shed a 
flood of light upon it. Byzantine architecture, in its greatest 
triumphs, as Santa Sofia at Constantinople and San Vitale at 
Ravenna, is commonly accepted as having suddenly come into 
existence and reached its acme at a single bound. The 
experiments, the failures, the rudimentary conceptions, the inter- 
mediate developments, all are wanting. These monuments, and 
the church of St. Sergius, erected about the same time, contain 
all the characteristic elements of the style, and for the most 
part present them in their most perfect form, and the commen 
belief has been, therefore, that in Byzantine architecture the 
perfect flower came first, and without the heralding of 
preliminary and tentative stages. 

But the whole history of art forbids such a conclusion. 
Perfected and highly developed forms are never evolved ata 
single stroke. Styles and forms grow by gradual accretion 
and modification, and the age that sees the birth of a new con- 
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ception never sees its maturity and perfection. Where, then, 
are we to look for the steps by which the perfection and 
grandeur of conception and execution of Santa Sofia were 
reached? Nota single pendentive dome of any size or import- 
ance is known of earlier daté than that of Santa Sofia, nor is 
there a single earlier church existing or known to have existed 
resembling in the slightest degree the plan of this building. 
(Here followed a résumé of the history of this church, from its 
building under Justinian, between the years 532 and 538 AD, 
by the architects Anthemius and Isodorus, of Asia Minor, to its 
appropriation by the Turks for a mosque when they captured 
the city in 1453. It was pointed out that it was originally 
dedicated to the “ Divine Wisdom” (7 “Ayia Sodia), and not to 
any ‘‘ Saint Sophia,” and that consequently the modern Turkish 
version of the ancient Greek name, viz. “‘ Aya Sofia,” is more 
correct than the common misnomer, and is to be preferred to it.) 
Now, in the plan of Aya Sofia what are the elements? A 
vast nave of great breadth (243 by 104 feet) covered by a vault 
in three parts, viz. the dome and two half-domes; vaulted side- 
aisles ; an apse of moderate size at the extreme eastern end ; a 
vaulted narthex across the western; two mighty buttresses 
flung across each of the side-aisles, dividing it into three 
parts ; these buttresses pierced by arches, allowing free com- 
munication through the aisles, and themselves carried up 
above the roofs of the side-aisles ; and a huge semicircular 
clerestory above the same aisle-roofs for lighting the nave. 
These are the characteristic elements of the design, inde- 
pendently of the domical form of the vaulting, which introduces 
a new series of facts to be accounted for. (Illustrations and 
explanations of the scheme of vaulting were given, the combina- 
tion of large and small niches or apses with their half-domes, 


each opening into a larger one, with the vast dome, 107 feet in- 


diameter and rising 180 feet from the floor, crowning the whole, 
and carried by the four spherical pendentives that rest upon 
the four main arches, of which two span the nave and front the 
larger half-domes, while the other two are filled by the cleres- 
tories of twelve windows, on either hand, above the two storeys 
of longitudinal arcades that separate the middle compartments 
of the aisles from the nave.) The whole interior is resplendent 
with colour, the vaulting entirely covered by gorgeous mosaics 
on a gold ground, every vertical surface veneered with precious 
marbles, arranged in panels with wonderful harmony of colour, 
while the columns are monoliths of verd antique, jasper, 
porphyry and syenite, and the pavement a splendid example of 
ofus sectile in costly marble. All this splendour, though 
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dimmed by time, still unites with the consummate grandeur of 
the architectural design to produce an almost overwhelming 
effect upon the spectator, testified to not only by modern 
visitors, but by the extravagant hyperbole of the Byzantine . 
writers of the time of Justinian. : 

Now, beside the Forum of ancient Rome, there stands to- 
day an imposing ruin known as the Basilica of Maxentius, or 
the Temple of Peace, begun by Maxentius and finished by 
Constantine in about 328 A.D,, on the site of the burned Temple 
of Peace. Its plan and section, aside from the vaulting, pre- 
sent the most extraordinary resemblances in their elements to 
those of Aya Sofia. Here again is a broad nave, covered by a 
vault in three compartments ; here again side-aisles, each divided 
into three parts by two huge transverse buttresses, pierced with 
large arches to allow communication through the aisles. Here ~ 
also the buttresses rise above the aisle-roofs, and semicircular 
clerestories under the vaulting, but above the aisle-roofs, admit 
light to the nave. And here, of course, are those well nigh 
indispensable features alike of the Pagan basilica designed for 
commercial and judicial business and of the early Christian 
basilica for worship modelled upon the Pagan design, namely, 
the apse at one end, with its half-dome, and the vaulted narthex 
across the other end to serve as a porch, (A transverse section 
of this basilica was shown, one-half as if it were domed and 
had its side-aisles divided into two storeys, as suggested by 
their exterior windows, and separated by columns from the 
nave. It was pointed out how closely with these changes, which 
in no wise affect the essential elements of the structure, it corre- 
sponds to the adjoining half section of Aya Sofia. And com- 
parison of these two buildings further reveals an exact 
correspondence in the way in which scale is treated. In 
both the vast size of the elements of the design, of the vaults 
and arches and bays is given its true value by the moderate 
size of the subordinate parts, details and orders, and by the 
division into two storeys of the side-aisles, either by floors or by 
two storeys of windows, or both. It certainly seems impossible 
that all these correspondences can be wholly fortuitous.) __ 

Now, the basilica of Maxentius is» plainly or nearly a 
“ straight-crib” from the tepidaria of the great baths. In the 
thermz of Agrippa, Nero, Titus, Diocletian, Caracalla and 
Constantine alike, the .tepidarium is a vast hall, vaulted with a 
triple groined vault, and flanked on either side by two deep 
niches and a transept between them. Ponderous buttresses. 
separate the transepts from the niches on either side, and these 
are separated from the nave by columns, while above the roofs 
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of the transepts and niches rise the buttresses and the 
clerestories under the vaulting. Several of the tepidaria have 
a niche or apse at one end,and Maxentius’s architect, in an 
age when architecture was at a very low ebb, conceived the 
idea of adapting the tepidarium type to the purposes of a 
basilica by cutting an arch through each buttress, thus making 
the transept and two niches on either hand form a sort of side- 
aisle, and by adding the narthex. It was astroke of genius, 
but a less brilliant stroke than that of Anthemius and 
Isodorus, who, as I believe, familiar with this building (as they 
ewere learned and travelled men, or at least familiar with the 
Roman tepidaria, reproduced again and again doubtless in 


countless Roman thermz in Asia Minor and Syria), and desir- 


ing to build a fireproof cathedral, as Maxentius did to build a 
fireproof basilica, conceived the idea of basing: their; design 
upon this splendid composition. Nearly every departure from 
the scheme of the Roman building is seen to~be motived by 
the domical vaulting of the nave and its combination of half- 
domes and domes. This part of the design, demanded by the 
‘taste and architectural habits of the day and region, is in its 
arrangement, as I believe, wholly the creation of these two 
great architects; and the way in which the constructive dis- 
tribution of the basilica of Maxentius was adapted to -the 
domical vaulting is simply marvellous. How they came to 
adopt this Roman plan, whether in consequence of travels in 
Rome and Italy, or of knowing the type through its counter- 
parts in Asia Minor, I do not pretend to say. 

The vaulting and the constructive processes and methods 
are almost wholly Asiatic, though not entirely free from Roman 
influence ; but the interior decoration is purely Roman. And 
here again we are led back to the Roman baths ; for they were 
invariably decorated in the most splendid manner, closely akin 
to that of Aya Sofia. The tepidaria especially were magnificent 
halls ; their pavements were of the costliest ofms sectz/e, as in 
Aya Sofia; their walls were encrusted with a veneering of 
precious marbles in panels ; glass mosaic, though not used for 
the vaults, which were coffered, was abundant in parts of the 
wall-decoration and in the half-domes of niches, and the 
columns were monoliths of jasper, porphyry, giallo-antico and 
verd antique—all of which features find their exact counterpart 
in Aya Sofia and other Byzantine churches. And it is noticeable 
that in San Vitale, at Ravenna, many authorities find a copy or 
imitation of the “temple” of Minerva Medica, an octagonal- 
domed structure which is now considered to have formed a part 
of a bathing establishment or thermz; and if San Vitale, 


begun in 527 (or five years before Aya Sofia) in Ravenna, then 
the seat of the Exarchate, and thus a dependency of Con- 
stantinople, was copied from a part of a Roman bath, with its 
marble pavement, rich incrustations, splendid monoliths and 
mosaics, it is not unnatural to suppose that Anthemius may 
have sought his model also in the’ Roman baths, and found it 
in the Basilica of Maxentius, which was but the perfected form 
of the tepidarium hall. 

This view in no wise detracts from the genius of these great 
architects. It is these marvellous adaptations of existing ele- 
ments which constitute the real triumphs of architectural 
genius, and while the theory I have advanced this evening 
does not pretend to solve the still difficult problems of the 
origin of the dome, of the pendentive and of the masterly treat- 
ment of the complicated vaulting of the side-aisles of Aya Sofia 
and other like questions, and leaves to the Byzantines and to 
Asia the credit for the constructive processes and details they 
used, it does, I think, furnish a possible, nay a probable and 
reasonable explanation to account for the apparently sudden 
creation of the unrivalled plan and the general constructive 
scheme, up to the dome, of this most beautiful of all Christian 
churches in interior design. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


An Act passed in 1840 affected the building operations of 7841 
and succeeding years. It was known as the Climbing Boys’ 
Act, and it prescribed among other things that flues should not 
be less than 14 inches by 9 inches unless in cases of circular - 
flues, when 12 inches diameter was taken as an equivalent. 
But so difficult was it in those days to introduce reforms, the 
employment of sweeps under the age of twenty-one years was 
allowable for another year—that is, until July 1842. After that 
time a penalty of not less than five pounds could be inflicted 
for compelling a child or young person “to ascend or descend 
a chimney, or enter a flue for the purpose of sweeping, cleansing 
or coring the same, or for extinguishing fire therein” The 
“coring” was not an unimportant part of a chimney doctor's 
business at that time. 
* - * 

From the Act just named it might be supposed that in 1841 
there was an absence of constructive and scientific skill in 
building chimneys. But the great chimney at the St. Rollox 
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works in Glisgow dates from that year, and by itself is evidence 
of the skill of the Scottish bricklayers. According to evidence 
lately given, it might be inferred that Glasgow is subjected to 
many visitations of storms ; if so, the chimney has withstood 
them boldly, and after half a century there is no apparent 
departure from verticality in the whole 432 feet of height. 


* * 
* 


Chimneys suggest ventilation, a subject which in 184t was 
insuring some attention. Dr. David Boswell Reid declared 
that it was desirable to carry the air from the new Houses of 
Parliament through one chimney, and there was an inquiry into 
the value of the scheme, In his evidence Dr. Reid said he 
found that air as it is discharged generally from various 
altitudes in London passes horizontally much more frequently 
than in any other direction ; hence, if there was a considerable 
discharge of foul air from any chimney or shaft, either from the 
houses or the neighbourhood, it might enter at one part of the 
Houses of Parliament, but not at another. Accordingly he 
recommended that there should be two openings provided for 
the ingress of fresh air, so that if the external air were 
blowing in one direction, and the foul air being discharged 
in the same line, one of these might be sbut, and the 
other being opened there would be a purer atmosphere 
introduced. Dr. Reid stated that he made experiments 
with a hundred people in an apartment that was specially con- 
structed, and he found that whenever a number of individuals 
sat within a certain space, and an adequate amount of air was 
introduced, then currents that were sensible set in. He, there- 
fore, devised an arrangement for universal diffusion of air, but 
he admitted that even with it it is difficult to reduce sensible 
currents. Then there might be a difference of 35 ceg. of tem- 
perature between the states of the atmosphere desired by 
different individuals, so that a sort of average became a 
necessity. Mr. Charles Barry estimated the cost of the 
ventilating tower or chimney at 20,000/, and he said the height 
above the central hall would be 150 feet to the aperture 
beneath the spire. Asked whether there was any other reason 
for the additional building than the requirements for ventilation, 
Mr. Barry said :—“I cannot say that there is no other reason, 
because I think that the addition of a tower to the intended 
building, in the situation and‘of the form proposed, would 
enhance considerably the importance and picturesque effect of 
the mass, and, therefore, upon that account I should be anxious 
to have it adopted.” The proposals of Dr. Reid were subse- 


quently amended, and in consequence the architectural value 
of the building was less diminished. 

Another work on which Dr. Reid was consulted was the 
ventilation of the courts of the Old Bailey, which must have 
been eagerly sought by all attendants. One of the defects need 
only be described ; according to the report it was as follows:— 
“The contamination of the small proportion of air supplied to 
a great extent with vitiated air, more particularly from the hal} 
and other passages. In the kitchen there is a cesspool having 
no connection with any drain, into which about thirty pails of 
water are introduced daily during the sitting of the Courts, all) 
of which appears, so far as I have been able to ascertain, to 
mingle by evaporation with the atmosphere of the kitchen, and 
to find its way to the passages.” As Dr. Reid’s recommenda- 
tions form an epitome of his system of insuring ventilation,. 
they are worth reprinting. He wrote :— 

1. Let a chamber be provided for the reception of fresh air 
where it shall escape much of the contamination which it 
receives at present from eating-houses, chimneys, &c., in the 
immediate vicinity. 

2. Let the air be filtered from soot as it enters the chamber, 
washed when necessary with lime-water to remove various im- 
purities, and finally be propelled to the courts by a fanner 
worked by a steam-engine. This arrangement appears to be 
the only economical plan that will insure the ventilation of the 
courts, considering the peculiarity of their position, and the 
manner in which they are hemmed in on ail sides by differenz 
apartments. 

3. Let chambers be provided below each court that the air 
may enter diffusively, and as imperceptibly as possible, the 
diffusion being regulated by perforated zinc or porous cloth at 
every place represented by the red dotted line in the plan of 
the courts. 

4. Let a mild hot water apparatus be procured, and let it be 
arranged in such a manner that by the mere opening or shutting 
of a valve it may be made to afford any proportion of warmth, 
such as the circumstances of the moment may require. I must 
here remark that though ventilation may be induced without 
warming the air before it enters the court, still the two ques- 
tions are inseparably connected, more especially as in an apart- 
ment not ventilated the vitiated air stagnated around the 
person produces part of that warmth which ought to be pro- 
cured from other sources, and which is required to a greater 
and greater extent the more freely the air is supplied. To 
some constitutions the absence of offensive currents, and the 
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supply of air at a proper temperature, are as important as a 
supply of pure air. 

5. Let the entrance of the air to the court be regulated by a 
single valve, so that the amount may be proportioned to the 
state of the external atmosphere and the fluctuating attend- 
ance, so that the effect produced upon the person may in all 
cases be as nearly as possible the same whatever changes may 
ensue, either on the attendance at the court or in the external 
atmosphere. 

6. Let the foul air also be discharged through a single 
aperture, a valve being provided there also, to be used under 
particular circumstances. 

7. One external discharge from each court may be provided, 
but one alone for both would be preferable, but also more 
costly, ftom the cuttings required in the roof. 

8. The external discharge should be protected from the 
action of currents of air by a cowl, or any equivalent modifica- 
tion of the cowl. 

9. The galleries should be supplied with pure air from the 
fresh-air chamber. 

to. A communication should be established between the 
cesspool in the kitchen and the adjoining drains. 

The estimated cost was put down at 1,925/. An authority, in 
speaking on the subject, saia :—‘‘ The best evidence that Dr. 
Reid had been completely successful in his operation on the 
Houses of Parliament was to be found in the fact that at the 
conclusion of his labours they had rewarded his talent and 
perseverance with a complimentary gratuity of 1,000/. over and 
above the stipulated compensation.” 


* * 
* 


The water-supply of London was a subject which caused 
anxiety to many Londoners in 1841, as it does fifty years later. 
One of the schemes then before the public still merits attention. 
We refer to Robert Stephenson’s. He believed “that there 
exists no difficulty both in obtaining a supply of good water 
from the springs of the chalk at Watford and in conveying it 
thence to London.” ‘Telford may be said to have anticipated 
the scheme in 1834, for he came to the conclusion that it would 
be desirable to bring water from the river Verulam on the north 
side of the Thames. But there would be a difference between 
the two in conveying the waterto London. Stephenson said :— 

“The principal difficulty which intervenes is the ridge 
formed by the escarpment at the outcrop of the plastic and 


water of the Verulam stream to London had contemplated per- 
forating by a tunnel three and a half miles in length. My con- 
nection with the London and Birmingham Railway has placed 
me in possession of facts which convince me that at the level at 
which Mr. Telford would have traversed some of the beds of 
the chalk, and the whole of the plastic clay, he would have met 
with very great difficulty in consequence of water. For this 
reason i propose, on leaving the Colne valley, that before 
entering the ridge which separates it from the district draining 
into the Brent, the water should be forced to a height of 50 feet 
above its original level, at which elevation we get rid of the 
difficulties of the plastic clay, as we only traverse quite its upper 
extremity, where no water has yet accumulated, The length of 
the tunnel is also considerably reduced. I have preferred 
adopting a line which is materially shorter than Mr. Telford’s, 
as, with the exception of the said tunnel 2} miles in length, no 
difficulty of any kind is encountered. Immediately on the 
water re-issuing into the open air on the side of Brockley Hill 
I propose forming a reservoir to contain three days’ supply of 
water, with a sufficient head to admit of a main being laid 
hence, and conveyed (in order. to avoid all opposition from 
landowners) from the town of Edgware to Oxford Street, along 
the side of the road itself, thereby also facilitating the laying of 
the main, and rendering all the works of any magnitude, as 
earthwork, aqueducts, &c., unnecessary. The level of the 
reservoir will lastly be such that the highest service can be 
given, and, indeed, a part of the town, which none of the 
present companies can supply, will be included within its range.” 

The success of the Artesian well at Grenelle, in Paris, 
which was completed in the early part of 1841, was enough to 
induce people to believe in projects like Stephenson’s, which 
depended for success on subterranean supplies. It was 
calculated that the well at Grenelle yielded 880,387 gallons per 
day of twenty-four hours, and the cost was only about 10,000/., 
and the supply continues to be unexhausted. 

One of the projects of 1841 which did not succeed was the 
erection of a light on the Goodwin Sands, which was to be 
known as “ The Light of all Nations.” It was intended to 
serve not only as a beacon to warn the mariner off the Sands, 
but also as a guide from the North Sea, through a swashway,, 
hitherto, from its danger, impracticable. This channel is 
about half a mile wide, and leads into a capacious bay within 
the Goodwin Sands, having from 30 to 40 feet water, and 
being sheltered from every quarter, ships will there ride in 


London clays, which Mr. Telford in his proposal to bring the | safety. 
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tracks under the arch of the shed and one east and another 
west, eight in all, will be used exclusively for passenger traffic. 
The most easterly track will be used for express matter, and 
the nexi two west of this will be used for incoming and outgoing 
baggage. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE following is the return of new buildings, &c., prepared by 
Mr. F. W. Lloyd, building surveyor, for which plans were 
approved during the year 1890, together with summary of the 
three previous years :— 


= 1890 1889 1888 1887 

Houses and shops ay 1,061 | 938 | 2,034} 989 
Business premises ce ee eas 65 18 63 | 40 
Manufactories, warehousesandshopping| 179 | 163 | 124 77 
Churches ae Sie pas s fe) 2 fo) fe) 
Chapels... ae ars aes aot 2 fo) a 3 
Schools... ele A a nae 3 si 3 4 
Miscellaneous ... APE vote tke Baie 182 | 142 
Alterations and additions ZT 2G LG hel 17 ue LOO 
1,708 | 1,530 | 2,587 | 1,421 


Two Baptist chapels—one Charles Henry Street, the other 
Coventry Road—are enumerated in the above ; also amongst 
the miscellaneous are Church of England» Mission Room, 
William Street North, and Methodist Mission Hall, Bolton 
Road ; and, as additions, extension of Wesleyan Methodist 
Lecture Room, Stirling Road, and extension of Church of 
England Mission Room, Coplow Street. Of schools, two have 
been built by the Birmingham School Board in Burbury Street 
and Floodgate Street ; and Baptist at the same site as chapel, 
Thomas Street and Charles Henry Street. Extensions have 
been provided at schools as follows:—Rea Street Board 
Schools, and School of the Oratory (Roman Catholic), Oliver 
Road. A branch school of art has been erected at Vittoria 
Street, a school for cookery at Lingard Street, and workshops 
for technical education at Summer Lane, Little Green Lane 
and Dudley Road; branch free libraries at the corner of 
Lingard Street and Saltley Road, and Spring Hill corner of 


Icknield Street. Amongst the other miscellaneous buildings 
are the Arts Club, at Theatre Royal, New Street ; Exhibition 
Hall and Winter Gardens, hotel and shops, Corporation Street; 
additions to Crowley Orphanage, Lee Crescent ; alterations and 
additions to Presbyteries at St. Michael’s and St. Vincent’s ; 
offices and premises of the Electric Supply Company, Dale 
End; Ear and Throat Hospital, Edmund Street ; and hydraulic 
supply towers, Dalton Street. The number of plans submitted 
(666), though slightly less than last year (683), is considerably 
above the average for the last three years, namely, 615 ; 
691 notices have been forwarded as to dangerous buildings, and 
200 to remove projecting signs, emblems, &c, infringing by- 
laws as to projections and obstructions. 44} yards superficial 
have been conceded to the Corporation by property-owners 
setting back encroaching windows, &c. 


ABERDEEN QUARRYING. 


ANY ONE passing through the streets of Aberdeen may 
gather some notion of the extent and importance attained 
by the granite trade, but comparatively few, says the Aderdeen 
Free Press, are likely to have any adequate idea of the sources 
of the granite supply. It may be interesting to briefly note the 
various quarries whence the raw material, for monumental work 
especially, is obtained, and the operations carried on in con- 
nection with the quarries during the year. As is pretty well 
known, there are practically but two colours of granite worked 
in Aberdeen, grey and red. Foreign granites of more varied 
hues have occasionally been introduced, but they have never 
secured a permanent hold, and all local granites, while differing 
considerably in constitution and shade, fall under the greys or 
the reds. It will be convenient to consider the two separately ; 
and, taking the grey granites first, the Rubislaw stone, perhaps 
the most famous of all the local granites, first claims attention. 
For a long period of years the Rubislaw Quarries were worked 
by Messrs. John Gibb & Son. Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co. 
then acquired a lease of part of the property, and for a time the 
two firms worked the quarries simultaneously. Some time ago, 
however, Messrs. Macdonald’s lease expired; exactly a year 
ago Messrs. Gibbs’ business was converted into that of a 
limited liability company, and the entire quarries are now 
worked by the Rubislaw Granite Company, Limited. The new 
company—of which Mr. R. G. Wilson, architect, is chairman— 
have just concluded a very successful year. On taking over 
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the business they erected two new steam cranes—one a Io-ton 
and the other a 15-ton crane—and a “ Blondin,” and they are 
about to erect another steam crane of Io tons to cope with the 
increasing demand for the Rubislaw material. As showing the 
extent of the works, it may be mentioned that fully 140 men, 
exclusive of stablemen, are constantly employed, and the wages 
bill during the year—again excluding that of stablemen—has 
averaged about 7oo/, per month, During the twelve months 
about 50,000 tons of saleable material has been quarried, A 
very large proportion—and of course the most profitable part 
by far—has been used by Aberdeen stonecutters for monu- 
mental purposes. There is practically an unlimited demand 
for Rubislaw granite for this purpose, far beyond the supply, 
and it is interesting to note that since the passing of the 
American Tariff Bill the orders have actually increased. The 
company are now dipping into a rich quality of rock, and in the 
east end of the quarry especially the colour and quality alike 
of the new stone are very fine. Two other very important 
varieties of grey granite are those obtained from Dyce quarries, 
and from Sclattie (Messrs. A. & F. Manuelle). The Dyce 
granite is of a smaller grain than Rubislaw, but of the same 
rich grey-blue ; the Sclattie variety is hardly to be distinguished 
from Rubislaw, except that it is somewhat lighter in colour, the 
mica being less abundant. From both Dyce and Sclattie 
quarries the output has been greater during 1890 than for some 
years past; in the latter the increase is placed as high as 
100 per cent. The material has been mostly used locally for 
monumental purposes. In passing, it may be noted that in the 
Sclattie Quarries this year a block was obtained measuring 
50 feet by 45 by 25—no mean result from a Scotch quarry. 
Here, again, the Tariff Bill has had no appreciable effect. The 
Kemnay and Tom’s Forest Quarries (Mr. John Fyfe) yield a 
very special variety of light grey granite, perhaps the finest 
granite known for dressing purposes. It is of this granite that 
the piers of the Forth Bridge are constructed, and of which the 
new Library and its neighbour the Free South Church in 
Aberdeen are being built. For monumental and building 
purposes there has been an increased production in these 
granites during the year, but a falling off has been experienced 
in the orders for dock work. So far from the Tariff Bill having 
adversely affected the demand for Kemnay granite, a consider- 
able increase has been felt in the orders for monumental work 
towards the end of the year. A very large amount of the grey 
granite used in Aberdeen is obtained from the Cairncry and 
Persley Quarries (Mr. James Leith). The Cairncry. stone, a 


particularly hard blue rock, is used chiefly for paving “setts” 
and road metal; the Persley granite, of a lighter colour, is 
used both for buildings and monuments, For building stones 
the demand at these quarries was very brisk during the greater 
part of the year, but very little new work being tendered for, 
a slight slackness has been experienced recently. For monu- 
mental work, the demand during the year has been quite up to 
the average, and no effect whatever has been felt from the 
operation of the new tariff. A grey granite that promised well 
at one time was the Ben Cruachan stone, introduced into 
Aberdeen by Mr. John Donald. Considerable difficulty ap- 
pears to have been felt, however, in meeting demands for it, 
and it does not now seem to be very extensively worked in 
the city. 

Of the new quarries, from which grey granite is being 
obtained, the most important is the Hildesay quarry, situated 
on the Island of Hildesay, Shetland, and opened in March 
last by Mr. Charles M‘Donald, of the Froghall Granite Works. 
The colour is a dark grey with a shade of green. A wharf has 
been built for convenience in shipping, and about 500 yards of 
a tramway has been laid between the wharf and the quarry. 
The latter is being actively developed, Three steam-cranes 
and several hand-cranes have been erected, and three steam 
boring-machines are in constant operation. Over thirty men— 
for whom houses and stores have been provided on the island— 
are employed at the quarry. It is anticipated that large quan- 
tities of granite will be got from the Hildesay quarry for monu- 
mental purposes. Already several cargoes have been landed at 
Aberdeen, and the material, which has been used for polished 
fronts in England and for monuments, has given much satis- 
faction. Another new grey granite quarry is that opened at 
Kincorth, Nigg, a short time ago by Mr. Robert Durham, for- 
merly manager with the Messrs. Gibb of Rubislaw. It is still 
too early to speak as to the success of this quarry, but it may 
be said that fairly good blocks are being obtained, and it is so 
far taking the market fairly well. 

Coming next to the red granites, the same tale has to 
be told of a demand well maintained during the year, and of an 
absolute immunity in every case from any adverse effects from 
the working of the Tariff Act. The Peterhead granite, the 
most important of the reds, is worked by various firms. The 
“ Murdoch Head” Quarry, one of the largest of the group in 
that district, whence granite of a particularly rich colour is 
obtained, is worked by Messrs. Whitehead & Sons, Aberdeen. 


| This year’s output from this quarry has been considerably in 
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excess of that for last year, and would have been even heavier 
but for delay caused in making alterations and additions to the 
plant. These alterations and additions were of themselves a 
prosperous sign, as they were rendered necessary by the 
increasing demand for the material. Messrs. Whitehead’s 
granite is almost exclusively used in Aberdeen, and chiefly for 
monumental purposes, and for it, as for several other 
varieties, the demand is always in excess of the supply. 
While dealing with Messrs. Whitehead’s quarries, it may 
be mentioned that the firm has acquired a lease of 18 acres of 
ground on Miss Bannerman’s estate at Dyce, where operations 
are in progress for the opening a quarry for grey granite. 
Present appearances point to stones of large size and excellent 
colour being obtained from this quarry. The “ Guite” Quarry, 
in the Blackhill group along the sea-cliff at Longhaven, Cruden, 
is worked by Messrs. Heslop, Wilson & Co, Peterhead. The 

nnual output from the “Guite” Quarry is about 2,000 tons. 
There was an increase during the last twelve months over 
several preceding years, but it was under some of the best 
years. Aberdeen isthe chief destination of the raw material, 
but Glasgow, Edinburgh, Dublin and Belfast each receive a 
share. The Aberdeen Granite Quarrying Company (Mr. 
Jeffrey, solicitor, secretary) have experienced an increased 
demand for the granite supplied by them from their quarries at 
Neen and Toadhall, Cruden. During the twelve months just 
ended they have disposed for monumental purposes of 1,000 
tons, as compared with 870 for the preceding year. There has 
been no diminution in the demand during the latter part of the 
year. Mr. Martin, of the Great North of Scotland Granite 
Works, Peterhead, also quarries the red Peterhead granite. 
His quarries are situated in the Blackhills, Cruden, and. there 
the operations during the year have been very brisk. ‘The raw 
material is principally used in the works at Peterhead, but part 
of it is sent to Aberdeen manufacturers The Hill of Fare 
granite, a fine-grained variety of red, altogether distinct in 
composition and appearance from the Peterhead granite, is 
now quarried by three different firms. The oldest and most 
extensive workings are those at Craigton Quarry, the property 
of Sir Robert Burnett of Leys, and managed by Mr. John 
Littlejohn. It is now thirteen years since Sir Robert Burnett 
took over the quarry, it having been for a few years previously 
worked by Mr. Littlejohn on his own account. Ever since 
the quarry was opened there has been a steadily-growing 
demand for the Craigton granite, a demand that has increased 
very considerably within the last few years. It appears 


—= 


to have caught the fancy of the Americans especially, and a. 
vast number of monuments for the United States have recently 
been formed of it, close on 4,003 tons of Craigton granite 
having been used almost exclusively for this purpose in 
Aberdeen last year, and nearly an equal amount during the 
preceding twelve months. As indicating the importance of 
the Craigton quarry to the immediate neighbourhood, it may 
be noted that between forty and fifty men are employed at the 
quarry, representing a wages bill of 160/. to 170/. a month, 
three-fourths at least of which is spread through the locality. 
Mr. Littlejohn, who is in a position to feel the pulse of the 
American trade as keenly perhaps as any one in the trade, has. 
experienced no adverse effects whatever from the passing of 
the Tariff Bill. Another quarry on the Hill of Fare is worked by 
the Hill of Fare Quarrying Company (Mr. John Ogg, Great 
Western Road, managing partner), and at this quarry also 
business was very brisk last year. As to the third quarry— 
the Craigmyle Quarry—it is a little too early yet to speak, It . 
was opened on the west shoulder of the hill a few months ago 
by Messrs. John Ogg & Company (Mr, John Ogg, Springbank 
Terrace, managing partner); and the preliminary operations 
included the formation of a new approach and the erection of 
an excellent steam crane. Since these were completed a good 
many blocks of fine-coloured stone have been obtained, and 
everything. points to a prosperous year for the Craigmyle 
Quarry during 1891. The Corrennie Quarries, situated about 
half a dozen miles from Alford, and worked extensively by Mr. 
John Fyfe, produce a granite of a salmon-pink colour quite 
distinct in every way from the Peterhead and Hill of Fare 
stone. Very nearly double the quantity of Corrennie granite 
supplied in 1889 was supplied to customers in 1890, and much 
more than in any previous year. The increase was chiefly due 
to a wider use of the stone in monumental work. Almost no 
building operations in this variety have taken place locally 
during the year, but in southern towns it is beginning to make 
its way for this purpose. The largest job in the year in 
Corrennie granite has been the pier extension works in the 
river Weir (Sunderland), 

During the past year an enormous quantity of red Swedish 
stone has been used, chiefly for American orders. So far, it 
appears to be of good quality, and, unless the home quarriers 
are able to greatly increase their supply, is likely to take a 
lasting hold. During the past year only one new variety of 
foreign granite has been introduced, a dark grey granite from 
Labrador. As yet it has scarcely passed beyond the “ speci- 
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AVENARIUS. 

World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &e., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Anthorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Estates, Brewers, &c. &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


-(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather, Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints. 


Only to be had from 
PETERS, BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorised, Agents. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808, 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt. Grimsby 


Specialty: ““BALTIC REDWOOD.” 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886. 


JOHN CLARK, 


Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Bieves, 
Lime Screens. 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec. 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Liste and Illustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Meech, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1865, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Specie 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


G.WBIBHT & CO 
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G. WRIGHT & CO, 


Have at the above address the largest Show-|~ 


quip) PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
07 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric Lighting Rules supplied. 


W. OC. MACDONALD, Joint 
F, B. MACDONALD, § Secretaries 


THE NEW re. | 
DRILLING MACHINE 


Will Bore the above or any Shape at one 
operation. 


hols 


Telegraphic Address:— 
‘““ ANYWISE, LONDON.” 


Price and Particulars from the 


Square Drilling Machine Co., Lim., 


35 Parliament Street, London. 


THE GRANITIC PAINT 
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rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney: 
pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates,| @RaDE 
Railing, &c. 
Heating and Ventilating, Hot Water Werk, 
Coil Cases. 
‘Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Heatths, 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting F:re, 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854, | 


walls, and is made IN ALL 
COLOURS and COLOUR, 
LESS. 


A SILVER MEDAL was 
2 : NATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, for excellence and durability. 
The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 
THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY. 


84 LOMBARD ST., E.0. Esta\ighee 1860, 
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men” stage, and no opinion can be expressed regarding it. 
In previous years warning has been uttered in these columns 
against the use of the grey German granite at one time, and 
very recently, so popular in the city. It is satisfactory to note 
that the trade in that material is now entirely dead. A short 
time ago several employers in Aberdeen combined and opened 
a quarry for red granite at Finzean, on Deeside. The venture 
never promised well, the difficulties of transit particularly 
being very great; and it was decided in the course of last 
summer to abandon the scheme. The company was finally 
wound up at a meeting held recently. That the promoters 
experienced no great loss or sorrow over the affair may be 
zathered from the fact that they and their friends celebrated 
the abandonment of active operations in the quarry by joining 
in a pic-nic on the grounds. While dealing with the quarrying 
department one further significant fact may be indicated, the 
backward tendency generally experienced in the matter of 
granite “setts” or paving stones. This branch of the business, 
once so important a part, has been in a low state for some 
time, and, so far, shows no signs of revival ; indeed, it con- 
tinues to receive repeated blows from the wider adoption of 
wood, asphalte, &c., as paving materials in the southern towns. 
{t is being carried on as the least profitable part of the quarry- 
ing business ; and until wood is much less used than it is, or 
new markets are opened up, it can hardly regain its former 
important position. 


EDINBURGH BUILDING TRADE. 


DURING the past year, says the Glasgow Herald, the building 
trade of Edinburgh has progressed steadily, and all the more 
satisfactorily that it has had little of that speculative character 
which appeared to influence it in 1889. There have been fewer 
large public works to engage considerable numbers of men, but 
the natural growth of population and the exodus continually 
proceeding from the centre to the outskirts of a city has 
created a fair demand for tenements and villas in the suburbs. 
Speculative building there undoubtedly has been, but on the 
whole the year’s trade has been a healthy one. Of erections 
which are intended to take a place among the classic features 
of the city, there are but two which have not yet reached com- 
pletion—unless, indeed, the school that the School Board are 
placing in Millerfield Place is included in this category—and 
those are the M‘Ewan Hall, which is rising as a fitting adjunct 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE,!' 
2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


MUNICIPAL LIGHTING,” 


BY FRED. H. WHIPPLE. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the public 
lighting of towns. 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d.; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Ld., 


88 QUEEN VICTORIA S8T., LONDON. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(VAS AND RLECTRIC PITTINGS. 


COOP SHTOOE SOHSOOOOOOD POSOSCOOSOSOOSS 


ART SMITHS. 


SHOw-ROOMS— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER. 


WILSON HARTNELL, Corporation of Rich- 


VOLT WoRKs, LEEDS. mond 


een ee 5 
T T Great Western Railway 
Midland Railway 


FOR PRIVATE HOUSES AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS, ETC. Bryant & May 


Suitable for 
SOLD OUTRIGHT. 


New Buildings fitted 


Bank of England 
Royal Exchange 


“UNIVERSAL” 


ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONES 


ESTIMATES FREE 
For Supplying, Fixing, and Maintaining Tele- 
phones and Lines any distance. 


Especially adapted for connecting Country Houses 
with the Stables and Lodges. 


same price as Electric Belts. 
TRLEPHONES IN DAILY USE. 


UPWARDS of 6,000 in DAILY USE, 
As used-by the following:— = - 

§ | The CORPORATIONS of WEST HAM and 

STOCKPORT in all their Fire Stations. 


to the new University, and the S.S.C. Library, whose noble 
proportions are but indifferently seen from any point command- 
ing its site in the Cowgate. To the housing capacity of every 
suburb there have been large additions, but most notably in 
the south side of the town and in the Morningside district. 
This district is beautifully situated in close proximity to the 
Blackford and Braid Hills, and is well served by trams, and, 
except in the troublous time of strikes, by the suburban line of 
the North British Railway Company. It is, therefore, not sur- 
prising that it has had a phenomenally rapid growth, and that 
at each year’s end its pastoral surroundings are seen to have 
receded farther and farther from the centre. Three years ago 
iron churches of moderate dimensions were sufficient for the 
various denominations of Presbyterians in the suburbs. Now 
there are two handsome stone buildings respectively belonging 
to the U.P. and Established Churches, while the Free Church 
are following suit with an edifice on the Braid Estate. The 
Grange and Newington districts have steadily extended ; and 
while there has been but slight increase at Parson’s Green 
there will no doubt be brisker times in this part of the town 
when the inhabitants have obtained what they have long 
desired—direct railway communication with the Waverley and 
other stations. The western and northern portions of Edin- 
burgh have also afforded builders a good deal of em- 
ployment, but except that here, as well as in the 
West Port, there have been considerable additions to 
workmen’s dwellings, there has been nothing in the character 
of the erections to call for special remark. The pay of 
masons has been the same as that arranged in the pre- 
vious year, 74d. per hour. On the agreement being renewed 
in March last the men were willing to make it binding beyond 
1890; but this proposal did not commend itself to masters, 
who thought that the remuneration given was really higher 
than the state of trade warranted. There has not yet, however, 
been any step taken by employers to reduce the rate. The 
trades dependent to greater or less extent on the mason have 
also had a fair share of prosperity. One of them, indeed, that 
| of joiners and carpenters, has passed througk a period of 
| abnormal briskness which we are not likely to see recurring for 
a considerable time. The construction of the exhibition build- 
ings at Merchiston and of their internal fittings engaged all 
the workmen that could be obtained in Edinburgh, and brought 
to the city many country joiners who, now that the tide is far 
on the ebb, have remained to swell the winter’s surplus of 
unemployed. Wages, which had risen from 7d. to 73d. per 
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TAYLOR & DUNN, 
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Electric Light Engineers 
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hour, have not been decreased ; but if any alteration is to be 
made. it will be the result of amicable arrangement. Em- 
ployers and employed have contributed to the formation of a 
Board of Conciliation, with Professor Kirkpatrick as referee ; 
and there is every prospect that so long as this body exists the 
joiners and carpenters of Edinburgh and Leith will manage to 
settle any dispute they may have without a resort to strikes or 
locking-out. The business of the plasterer has fluctuated 
throughout the year, and has been rather slack in recent months, 
but the advance from 7d@ to 73d..an hour made on the men’s 
demand in February has not been rescinded. The ordinary 
rate of pay among plumbers continues to be 73d, but the 
work of registration has not been without marked result among 
this class of workmen, and many of them have seen that the 
scientific knowledge acquired, and consequent increase of skill, 
has a market value which will in a few years raise the status 
of the trade. Painters and decorators, who shared consider- 
ably in the exhibition, have otherwise been fairly well em- 
ployed, and the standard wage remains at 7¢. With all these 
trades the outlook for the coming year is not unpromising. 
There is no prospect of extraordinary brightness, but the 
contracts which have been entered upon, and those which 
must follow in natural course, afford substantial ground for the 
belief that 1891 will be a steady and progressive year for the 
building trade of Edinburgh. 


KENTISH RAG IN MASONRY. 


IT is curious to notice how truly small stones seem to be appro- 
priate to the requisites of Pointed architecture. An arch is 
the skilful adjustment of stones not long enough to go across, 
so as to span over a space and support a weight. Hence a 
metallic development of architecture would probably reject the 
arch, because a strong metal bar may be of any length, and 
would be sufficiently strong for the top of almost any aperture. 
Whence it seems to be a gross unreality to cut a whole window- 
head, with arch and tracery, out of one block of stone large 
enough to cover the whole window opening. Yet this mockery 
has been resorted to in the Houses of Parliament. But 


without any reference to principles few will doubt that, for | 


whatever reason, the small masonry of ancient work is far 
more effective than the finest building on the modern plan 
with huge stones laid in regular courses. Some have thought 


that this difference arises from the fact that the smallness of . 


parts gives increased scale to the whole; ‘others, that from the 
regularity of courses in modern masonry there comes a too 
great predominance of the horizontal lines in the building. 
Suffice it to say that there is a great difference between 
Pointed and Classical masonry, and that the smaller size of — 
the stones and the irregularity in laying them are main charac- 
teristics of the former style. But of the attempts to copy 
ancient masonry there are few which are not great failures. 
It was easily seen that the primness of modern quoining was 
not only tame and dull but utterly unlike old work; but it was’ 
not found so easy to remedy the fault. Builders began to try 
irregular quoining, and we soon saw prodigies of irregularity. 
On one side of the angle there would be three stones of 
different lengths running into the wall; then two running into 
it on the other side ; then, perhaps one, and again three, ‘on 
no plan or principle whatever. The quoins became dis- 
tressingly jagged ; and after being pained one wonders why it 
need be so jagged. A more close observation of ancient work’ 
would enable us to detect some principle of order in its seeming 
irregularity. We believe that the very natural and reasonable 
alternation of long and short stones—which is seen in its’ 
primitive simplicity in Anglo-Saxon masonry, of which, indeed, 
it is considered a great characteristic—was always retained, 
though not in so harsh and cramped a form. The mason took 
long and short stones alternately, but was not careful to make 
them all tail into the wall of the same length, nor even to 
keep them of the same thickness. Perhaps this is one great 
reason why brick quoins to a random wall are so particularly 
ugly, as. brick can scarcely be used for quoins unless with the 
strictest uniformity. ; a 
With respect to walling, the days are happily gone when 
people are not satisfied without at least a scored stucco substi- 
tute for large ashlar. Local stones, rag, and rubble are being 
used, This is a very great change for the better in all respects ; 
and it is proportionately a matter of regret that these materials 
should not be rightly treated. ' That useful stone, Kentish rag, 
is a great gain over brick or ‘stucco, this rag-stone being both 
very durable and of a good colour?’ It would also be an 
economical material if used as the ancient architects used it ; 
but it is sometimes used in regular square blocks, producing 
no better effect than that of bricks of a new colour, and being 
very costly to boot. For no stone is Jess adapted for squaring 
than this, owing to its hardness and its decided grain. Any- 
one who would visit the quarries near Maidstone, and watch 
the process of squaring would be astonished at the waste. 
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BATH FREESTONES. 
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requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
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The small pile of squared material contrasts most strikingly 
with the huge heap of refuse stone which, being rejected as 
unfit for building, is used merely for road-mending, for which 
purpose it is transported to great distances. And besides this 
waste a good deal of labour has often been spent upon refuse 
stones which, when nearly squared, have been shattered by 
some unlucky cross-grained blow. But to what purpose is this 
-expensive squaring in a stone which seems only adapted for 
cleavage? In effect, a random wall, properly treated, is far 
better than one of squared blocks. All Saints, Maidstone, is 
built, we are aware, of squared rag ; but it is squared in thinner 
layers than is now usual. SS. Peter and Paul, Lingfield, is 
an example of the extremely bad appearance of very large and 
unwieldy masonry. 

There have been, however, several attempts, particularly in 
the neighbourhood of Maidstone, to use Kentish rag properly, 
that is, as irregular (or random) walling. But here again we 
have to find the same fault as with most imodern attempts at 
irregular quoining. The irregularity is overstrained. There is 
not one stone at rest ; not one seems to havea bed. They lie 
at all angles ; some even stand on their points, merely propped 
by the contiguous stones. The masonry looks more like an 
intricate puzzle than anything else. Instead of this, in ancient 
random walling we may trace this principle—always to lay 
every stone in its best bed, lifting up any part of it which may 
want thickening by means of thinner pieces. Regular courses 
are not studiously attempted ; but any stone that comes to hand 
is laid in, provided it has a good plain bed. 

If we study carefully the method of masonry employed 
formerly, we shall avoid both needless expense and eccentricity. 
For example, if flint is the material most easily procured, let 
us use flint ; but only as it was used in old churches. We will 
not now enter on the nature of flint masonry, but would con- 
trast only the absurd modern plan of using 4/ack mortar, from 
a fear of the wide joints in white, with the old way of “ garret- 
ing” flintwork, that is, of inserting small flint-shivors in the 
mortar of the joints. But we purposely keep ourselves more 
particularly to the use of rag-stone; and upon this we may, in 
conclusion, remark that, without attempting to solve the general 
question as to the supposed unreality of using small stones for 
masonry when we can get large ones, we may surely lay down 
that it is wrong and absurd to spend much money in squaring 
stones, the nature of which does not easily yield to the process, 
and which have lasted so well and with such good effect as 
used in random work by ancient builders. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
20862. Thomas Newall and Benson Harrison Ireland, for 

“ Improvements in raising or lowering windows and doors that 

work in slides at leisure, without the use of the now existing 

method, viz. pulleys, weights and cords.” 

20865. Samuel Hill, for “Improvements in the means of 
adjusting swing mirrors, windows and similar appliances.” 

20868. James Yates, for “Improvements in apparatus for 
heating greenhouses, buildings ana the like.” 

20981. Ambrose Coates Spicer, for “Improvements in 
window-blind or curtain supports.” 

20982. Ambrose Coates Spicer, for ‘Improvements in 
window-blind or curtain supports.” 

21098. John Henry Walter, for “An improved combination 
letter slip and door knocker requiring no frame.” 

21158. James Robbins, for “Improvements in joints for 
water and other pipes.” 

21159. John Handcock, for “An improved chimney cap 
and ventilator.” 

21187. Samuel Burlingham, for “Improvements in mas 
chinery for apparatus for pressing bricks, tiles and the like.” 

21192, Edward Ellis Allen, for “ Improvements in the con- 
struction of concrete and other buildings for permanent or 
temporary purposes.” 

21265. John Houston and John Colville, for “An automatic 
smoke cowl by means of which blow-downs are prevented.” 

21268. David Gill, for “Improvements in ball-valves and 
other water-taps.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
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9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
) Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


| 66 Berners Street, London, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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FAWCETT’sS 


[REPROOF AND VENTILATING FLOOR, 


As illustrated in the ‘‘ Architect,” ‘‘ Builder,’ and ‘‘ British Architect.” 
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REPRINTED FROM THE “ARCHITECT” of July 25, 1890. 


We have this week had our attention drawn to the system of ventilation which is now being carried out at the Children’s Hospital, Great 
Ormond Street, in connection with Fawcett’s Fireproof Floor (see illustration). As many of our readers will know, this floor is constructed with 
yolled iron joists of various sections, which are fixed at about 2 feet centres, and filled in between with hollow fire-clay tubes as a centreing, 
wh ich is then concreted over, the pezuliar shape of the tubes allowing th2 coacrete to come down and rest directly upon the bottom flanges of 
the joists, and so relieve them of the floor load. The flat bottoms of the tubes are made to pass under the bottom flanges of the joists asa 
protection to the ironwork. and a clear $-inch space is left for the purpose of passing a current of cold air uader the joists and above the flat 
parts of the tubes. The tubes next the walls are connected either at the sides or ends with air-bricks in the external walls, so that in case of fire 
a sharp current of cold air is drawn from the outside, and made to pass through the tubes and under the joists, so keeping them com- 


paratively cool. = 


This current of cold fresh air is now being utilised at the above hospital for the purpose of supplying the stoves in the wards (which are 
23 fect clear span), and also Tobin tubes against the internal walls, with fresh air, without draught, by simply connecting them to the 
fireproof tubes which form the floor, A test was made on Monday last in the presence of the architect, which proved in every way satisfactory. 
A lighted candle was held inside one of the*hollow tubes, and at a distanse of 20 feet an air-pump was connected to another, which instantly 
blew out the light on being discharged, thus conclusively proving the continuity of the air passage between the bottom flanges of the joists and 
the flat part of the fireproof tubes. No special care had been taken at the time the floor was put in to insure the existence of this air-passage, 
the men simply fixing the tubes and depositing the concrete on the top of them, so that no extra expense is involved, the work being done by 
ordinary labourers, and the connection can afterwards be made to the fireproof tubes at any part of the floor desired. 


2,000,000 FEET SPECIFIED. 
Works-READING & NOTTINGHAM, 


Where a large Stock is always on hand enabling us to commence the Floors at a few days’ notice. 


Prices per yard super for single-joisted floors fixed complete, no ironwork projecting below the ceiling, and including 
provision for ventilation. 


Spans to 10 feet, 8/6 Spans to 14 feet, 9/6 Spans to 18 feet, 11/6 Spans to 22 feet, 13/6 
Neh ohh: 9/- ” ” 16 ” 10/6 ” ” 20 i 12/6 ” ” 24 ” 14/6 


99 2) 


If the tubes are fixed in xigzay arrangement (to form a pattern ceiling and save plaster) 3d. to Od. extra. 


FIRST-CLASS WORK GUARANTEED. 
When competing we prefer to give a lump sum estimate, as we find that although other firms advertise lower prices 
we obtain the work in competition. : 


Nore.—A saving can be made by using girders and small joists for the larger spans, but we strongly recommend the single- 
joisted floors wherever practicable, as the girders cannot be so thoroughly protected. 


MARK FAWCETT & GO.. 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
50 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER. 


Telephone No. 3,078. Telegraphic Address—“ ABEDNEGO, LONDON.” 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WCOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., Loadon. 
; friday, Jaxuary 9, 1891, ‘ 


LONDON, JANUARY 16, 1891. 


LELUTE UL ARAN OPEN. 


CANTERBURY. Jan. 21 — Designs, with Estimates of Cost, 
are Invited for the Erection of a Hospital for Infectious 
Diseases, for the Blean Union Rural Sanitary Authority, to 
Accommodate Eight Male and Eight Female Patients, with 
Caretakers’ Rooms: and Offices. - Mr. James Burch, Clerk, 
39 Castle Street, Canterbury. - 


LONGTON.—Jan. 31.—Designs are Invited for a Drinking- 
Fountain with Clock in Tower above. Mr. George C. Kent, 
Hon. Secretary, Court House, Longton. - 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BANCHORY.—Jan. 19—For Alterations to Mavisbank. 
Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, Architects, 181A Union Street, 
Aberdeen. : 

BARNSLEY.—Jan. 16.— For Erection of Buildings. for 
General Electric Light Station. Mr. J. H. Taylor, C.E, St. 
Mary’s Place, Barnsley. 

BATTERSEA PARK.—Jan.19—For Execution of Drainage 
Works. The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BIRKENHEAD,—Jan. 23 —For Alterations to Retort-house, 
Mr. T. O, Paterson, Engineer, Gasworks. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Works to the Channel of 
River Rea, including Brickwork, Side Walls, Underpinning 
Buildings, Bridges, and Rebuilding Bridge, &c. Mr. Till, City 
Surveyor’s Office, Birmingham. 

BRADFORD —Jan. 19.—For Building Warehouse, c., 
Dudley Hill. Messrs. Tees & Son, Architects, 9 Southey 
Place, Bradford. 

BUCKFASTLEIGH.—Jan. 17.—For Building Villa. 
Michelmore & Son, Gate House, Totnes. 

CARDIFF.—Jan. 17.—For Building Chimney Stack and 
Porch at the Workhouse. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Archi- 
tects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. 

CorK.—Jan. 21.—For Erection of Station Buildings, &c. 
Mr. F. R. Ormsby, Secretary, Kingsbridge, Dublin. 

DEWSBURY.—Jan. 20.—For Enlargement of Hyrstlands. | 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Arcnitects, Dewsbury. 


&c. 


Messrs, 


DULWICH PARK.—Jan. 19—For Erection of Public Con- 
veniences. The Architect, COUGEY Council, Spring Gardens, 


ETON.—Jan. 31.—For Construction of Five Inspection 
Chambers to Main Sewer. The Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Bridge Trust House, High Street, Eton. 


GREAT EASTERN RAILway.—Feb. 1 3.—For Supply, Con- 
struction and Fixing of Hydraulic Appliances and Power at 
Bishopsgate and Spitalfields Goods, Depét, and Liverpool Street 
Station. Mr. John Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, 
EC, 

HALIFAX. —Jan. 17.—For Building Thirty Dwelling-houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post-Office Buildings, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX 2 —For Building Two Shops with Offices, 
Mr. James Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HALIFAX —Jan. 24.—For Building Boar’s Head Inn. 
J. F. Walsh, Architect, Halifax. 

HEMSWORTH.—Jan. 20.—For Building Thirty Cottages, 
Kinsley Common. Mr. F. Harper, Secretary, New Hemsworth 
Colliery Company, Limited, near Wakefield. 

KENDAL —Jan. 17.—For Extensive Additions to Stony- 
croft, Arnside. Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 


KIDDERMINSTER.—Jan. 20.—For. Building Engine and 
Pump House at Waterworks. Mr. A. Comber, Borough Engi- 
neer, Kidderminster. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 22.—For Building Banking Premises, Park 
Row. Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Place, 
Leeds. 

LEEK.—Jan. 22.—For Erection of Police Station Buildings ; 
(Station Block, Superintendent’s and. Sergeant’s Houses, 
Stabling, &c.). Messrs. W. Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. , 


LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY —Feb. 4. bash opr 
Roofing and Wrought Ironwork at. Chester, Helsby, Shrews- 
bury, and Craven Arms. Plans at the Joint Engineers’ Office, 
Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

Lypp —Jan. 23.—For Building Five Houses and Outbuild- 
ings for Coastguards at Jury’s Gap The Director of Works 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street. 

NEWINGTON.—Jan 27.—For Building Office for Stamping 
Weights, Measures, &c. The Architect, County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. . 

PENRYN.—Feb. 9.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
School Buildings. Mr. J. William Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., 


Mr. 


| 27 Clarence Street, Penzance, 


VERITY ES FOROS. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


\ 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
_ the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 


We are also manufacturers of— 


‘The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoictte Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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— 


—Feb. 2 — ting Outbuildings, &c., ! BATH. 
at a peeet dee Haclinbneeeea Mr. T. Rodence For Alterations to the Engine-house at the Charlcombe 
Architect, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. . -» Pumpiny Station, Bath. _ Mr. A. MITCHELL, Engineer. 


35.) , Long & Sons, Bath .:: . 2 d p SL IBS. ‘ole 

| RATHMINES.—Jan. 21.—-For Building Offices, Town Hall a West, Bath & =:,' f ; ¥ £125 ole 

and Public Library. Mr. T. Drew, R.H.A, Dublin. E. J. B. Mercer, Bath . } f : i ~» 94 afne 
" ROCHESTER.—Feb. 5.—-For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine,| W,Birth,Bath . . . . . . . gpao . 

Boiler and Pumps. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. A. Hayward, Bath : . ‘ ‘ -' 82 cite 


STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—Jan. 16 —For Building Post Office. _ BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, | For Supply of Fireclay Retorts, Bricks and Clay to Gasworks 
S.W. during 1891. Mr. F. RAMSDEN, Engineer, Burton-on-Trent. 


+ Jee k h : ; : : ° 3 

WARWICK.—Jan. 24.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. TeGitie. Sone a : ; _— ta & E 

F, P. Trepess, Architect, 8 Jury Street, Warwick. Farnley Iron Co., Limited . j ie. . 482 10 8 

WEDNESBURY.—Feb, 1.—For Additions to Board Schools. J. Morton & Co. . - , Shee : - 436- aiie 

Mr. E. Pincher, Architect, High Street, West Bromwich. G. King Harrison * ; x - 3 <i dargus 

WIGAN.—Jan. 21.—For Building Savings Bank. Mr. W. Hickman & Co. . : . : : . « 401 16 3 

Verity, Architect, Wigan. J Shela a Ee a =, = 

« 9 . . . hg . . . e 

Timmis & Co. . : A : ; i) 

Exors. of the late Edward Bowen 5 < “ 278 1Dn 9 

Trotter, Haines & Corbett . c ‘ ‘ <= 37 Ee 4 

TENDERS. King Bros. . ; : : : : : . 263608 4 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. Mobberley & Perr or rkee ° ° * 40a Ae O 

Yor Construction of 12-inch Glazed Socketed Pipe Sewers, with eh ete Mate? > cae ‘ 4 Z “\ Saeeran 7: 

Brick Man-holes and Settling-tanks, at Measham, Ashby- ; ; CHINGFORD.- yo ee: 333, Pig 

T eer cies B Tenet For Sewerage Works in the Hale End Road, Chingford, for the 

» LOWE & SOnS, BON OTs Cat aera ae aera more Epping Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr, EDMOND EGAN, 

A Faulks, Loughborough . : : . 37170 )0. @ Engineer, Loughton 
% ) eu ; k 

CC Smnith, V Ni eash ae a eae ee ee se Hipwell,.Wisbechy . =i shnn semantt aes 

H. Earl, Melbourne. ; . é 2 PV§S"To? oO G Bell, Tottenham. E ; : . 235 0 0 

Ora ‘thei , 3 ; : ‘ rt tees © West & Gloag, Deptford . ye, 4 PT hp er 
J Mer sie site ie ab ty Ste Berd 149 15 ©" “J Jackson, Forest Gate “1-16 8) A BORSE SEE Ca 

- ATKINSON, Leicester (accepted ) and TES Caro W. FRENCH, Buckhurst Hill (accepted). + oe oy et 


~ COLCHESTER. 
agente atec' For Erection of a Pair of Houses in Beaconsfield Avenue, 
Colchester, for Mr.G. Harshum. Mr. CuHas. E. BUTCHER, 
Architect, Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


For Brick and Stonework in Erection of a New Retort-house, 
size 211 feet by 100 feet by 35 feet, for the Blackpool Gas 


Committee. WDu 
opleg . Dupont, Colchester . ; A : - £835 9 oO 
Brick and Stone. Appleton, Smith & Go., Colehester “4 + Bae RoE 
A. Lockwood, Stalybridge ‘ i ‘ - £1,550 a O T. J. Ward, Colchester . ‘ : ‘ . Bogtoaes: 
FIELDING BRos, Blackpool (accepted) . + 1,470 0 O W. A. Chambers, Colchester ay eee «9heeo 0) 5 
Brick only. G. Dosson, Colchester (accepted) . ; « 718..@7 O 
W. Eaves, Blackpool ‘ 3 : d WT, 200NIDELD A Diss, Colchester (zoo late)’ . 4 - -  020..Oy O 


PERF ECTI|M Bw Try MHOoorFr SPrRin Gs. 
The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” |! 


is attachable on front or 


‘back or on either hand 


a TN ere —————————— M/ || The EMPRESS ‘ VICTOR” 
\ : a &s PNT is the neatest of all 
| | ee —— : 5 ie Pneumatic Springs. Does 
— = = poe ‘ Milli | its work better, and can 
— oe ies = TCU A be fixed where others can- 
‘ Ditties mmy cl : ) not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. . 


Of doors. Fixed quickly 


{ 
by any one, and ean be) ! 
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taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 
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SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 5 pe itt 
3 SPRINGS _( 
FOR EVERY DOOR. | Z 
hh ails at ar 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 


LONDON, &.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


ORD LD LAD OLN AL LL Al LA ABA eel ed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight @peners, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement: Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of | 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, ee me sent on application as 

above, 
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DUBLIN. 
For Lighting the City by Electricity, Building Station, Sup- 
plying, Erecting, and Fixing necessary Plant, Machinery, 
Engines, Boilers: Dynamos, Conductors, Pillars, &c. Mr, 


’ COLCHESTER — continued. 
For Erection of a Pair of Cottages in Roman Road, Colchester, 
for Mr. S. M Sandle. Mr. CHAS. E. BUTCHER, Architect, 
Victoria Chambers, Colchester. 


Romenthink: Colchester pestis ’ ; & ie g 4 SPENCER HARTY, Borough Surveyor, and Mr. MANVILLE, 
T. J. Ward, Colchester ‘ ; ‘ : of 5257 07 OC Engineers. 
C. E Orfeur, Colchester. Se ee ; st ~525,5-O7 .O Westinghouse Electric Co. (55, 350%, reducible 
A. Diss, Colchester Z : ; ~).500 Oy; O to 51,0002.) . . : : . £52,000 9 0 
W. A. Chambers, Colchester. . ; 405.0" 0 Edmundson & Co. . . . é ; ner a WW in seal 
F. Dupont, Colchester > é - 473° 0 O J E.H Gordon &Co. . , ° : - 38,500 0 O 
G. Dosson, Colchester (accepted ) i d - 470 0 O Woodhouse & Rawson sr 38,103.40 0 
Irish House-to-House Electrical Co. 37,000 O O 
CAMBRIDGE. Crompton & Co. (alternative, ETAL BT ,454 1 ORO 
For Additions to Castle Hotel, Cambridge. Mr. F. P. Johnson & Phillips . 30,639 9 0 
MULLETT, Surveyor, Cambridge. Hornsby & Sons. . 29,904 0 O 
P. H. Prime & Sons. E 3 . Si 340 0 oO Electrical Engineering Company of Ireland 
Redding & Son. , 4 4 i f 4,310 0 0 (alternative, 29,8252) * : ‘ 29,338 O O 
Nicholas Bros... tN Ae 4,248 o of Laing, Wharton & Down  . 27,099 0 O 
Kerridge & Shaw. 3,995 O Oo Ryan & Purcell (with extras would be 24, 472. 
Coulson & Lofts 3,999 0 oO exclusive of buildings) - 23,448 © O 
Kidman . é ‘ 3,956 0 oO Latimer, Clark, Muirhead & Co. (exclusive of 
Thackeray & Sox q : B77 Sear O buildin gs) ' 6 3 21,283 6" 
Thoday & Son . . 3,248 0 O Babcock & Wilcox (boilers only) . 5,003 0 O 
WILLMOTT & SONS (accepted) Zao of) Electric Construction Co. (partial only) . 25 
Sharp & Kent iy — 
COLERAINE. W T. Goolden & Co.’ 39 5 -— 
For Building Temperance Hall, Restaurant, Offices, Stabling, Siemens Bros. & Co. by rate 
&c, Coleraine, Messrs. YOUNG & MACKENZIE, Architects, Drake & Gorham | ” . we 
Donegall Square East, Belfast. * Recommended for arco sae 
1: McClay, Strabane ‘ £ 3,384 12 6 
J. Graham, Coleraine F 4 2,469 0 O 
W. Douglas, Coleraine. ‘ . ; 2TI2AA412 VO FO LEEDS. 
J. Dallas, Ballymena ; é , - 2,434 15 71 For Alterations and Additions to the Queen Hotel], Hunslet, 
G. Glenn, Coleraine. 9. se ss 2,425 0 Leeds, for Mr. William Barnfather. Messrs. SWALE & 
Colhoun, Londonderry. : ; ciel: AP lake MITCHELL, Architects, 98 Albion Street, Leeds. 
re Esdale, Coleraine : ; 2,279 19 O William B eeSoakbretl q 
if KENNEDY, Coleraine (accepted) 2,300 O O ee oe eCua yeh ant Tiasons 


John Braithwaite, carpenter and joiner. 
John Fox, plumber and glazier. 
Robert Branton, plasterer. 
James Season, slater. 


GLOUCESTER. 
For Enlargement of the Gloucester Station Sorting Office, for 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings. 


Old Materials. John Robinson, painter and decorator. 
A. King. - £1,917 0 0 #30 0 0 All of Leeds. 
W. JONES (accepted ty » , 1,473 9 © 109 0 O George Woolliscroft & Son, Hanley, tiling. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


is EGG OT Ts oS eg ee 
Bi | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS ; 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS, 


If you have not already peceived our. f REDUCED 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 


From 3s. 6d. each. 


itt to be is extremely neat, 
SILENS FOR sigh nd yi PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please and can be fixed to [if 
; write for one open either top or fi 
FAN LIGH TS, before the public. bottom, inwards or Milf 
outwards, no cutting i! 
aa a 43 away of frame re- | 
AS oS quired, When work- 
Ae Es ed with a rod is most 
= < Ep i efficient for Public 
og 2a aah OF aes & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, as the key 
“o) Pa a can be lonse. For 
= & ue 235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Ilustra- 
5a a8 . ti d Test’mo- 
5 i a Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. | jinis. write as below, 
MH > hi Nae Ss j “or Continuous and 
on: 3 3 Hehe lgaw Address: 2 Per.” other pLigivas/ fat | 
A 2 > | Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | "tes 8'ven- Wm! 
o a a" : 
es ao CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. ie 
A 4 STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. CHa “ WILMOS, 7. 


Head Office & Works:— 
POWNALL ROAD, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Glasgow Branch :— 


137 WEST REGENT 


DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


& 


Q 
> 


SKELSEYS \\iu 


=z 
ADAMANT Is, 


PATERSON 


& COOPER, 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End O‘fices and Showrooms at the above address. 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LI+HTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


“ADAMANT, “HULL.” 


STREET. 


Telegraphic A Address :— 
** Patella, London.” 


Sia a ear cama Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Meaat, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Br aahton 1889 


SEELSELY’sS 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND GEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, aod Port Adamant, Barton-on-~Humber. 


CONTRACTOR. TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


SANAL, 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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LEWES. 


For Extension of Vaults and Cellars of the Municipal Buildings 


LLAN DEG FAN —continued. 


Two Cottages. 


280 10 


and Corn Exchange, Lewes. Mr. A. HOLT, Borough W. acter Menai Bridge fe) 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. David Owen, Llandegfan . F 210. O¢ .O 
Berry & Bussey, Lewes £7 54 0 0 HUGH, PARRY, Tandon (accepted a 180 0 oO 
W. A. Field, Brighton Sais rome) E. Roberts, Conway . : ee ..+ sige <o 
E. Verrall, Lewes 750, O 
NORTHAMPTON. 
Me ee Sore an AE HBBUON ig re = e For ie iaeascS ete oes once Street, for Mr. 
J. FLoyp, Lewes (accepted) 570.080 owden. Mr. S.J. NEWMAN, Architect. adie 
LONDON. J. B. Clarke, Northampton -£ 1,274 £1,292 0 0 
For Works in Bulow Road and Victoria Crescent, Fulham. Clayson Bros , Clogenhoe 1,200 1,230 10 0 
Mr. W. SYKEs, Town Hall, Walham Green. _ Woodford & Son, Northampton 1,200 1,224 0 0 
Toc Road J Fisher, Northampton. 1,185 “= 
fermenter : ft 351 0 0 W. Beardsmore, Northampton 1,105 I,I5r’ 5 
; 3 : . i 5 j 
Tomes & Wimpey 1194 0 0 J. T. WINSGROVE, Northampton 
Killingback L199 0 0 (accepted ) ; ; ET Td 1,133 10 2 
Nowell & Robson j f ; L145 0 0 if piesa Northampton 1,085 1,I0l O oO 
Bell, Tottenham : ; A F : 1,097 0 O ORKNEY. 
Victoria Crescent. For Building Drill-instructor’s Cottage, at Birsay Drill Hall, 
Greenham ; f ; - 268 0 oO Orkney. Mr. T. S. PEACE, grt Kirkwall. 
Tomes & Wimpey . . : 2371 OENO Wm. Firth, Kirkwall . : : . © 5 Agta 
Killingback ; 4 2 E5.a<Opco S. Baikir, jun , Stromness 320 0 O 
Nowell & Robson 213..0,,0 Saml. Firth, Harray : 297 0 O 
Bell, Tottenham 197,00 J. CONSIE, Kirkwall (accepted ) 288 I0 oO 
For Laying 528 feet of 18- Evol Pipe Sane with Manholes, ROCHDALE. 
Gullies, &c., in Peterborough Lane, Falham. Mr. J. P.| For Enlargement of the-Rochdale Post-office for the Commis- 
j eee Surveyor. £446 sioners of H.M. Works and Public eit au 
. Hi. eave. . -£440 0 0 P. Crabtree . £3,096 0 o 
Tomes & Wimpey - 424 0 0] W.A. Peters & Sons 093 0 0 
S. Saunders . 357 © O| T.Bury&Son. . : 7823 oo 
G. Bell 357 © O| §, WARBURTON (accepted) - . 2,810 0 oO 
R. Mullett 337 oO . 
Nowell & Robson 335 O O STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 
J. Mears . 332 o o| For Improvement Works, Maidenhead Road, Stratford-on- 
Killingback & Co. 320 0 O Avon. Mr. A. H. CAMPBELL, Borough Surveyor, 


LLANDEGFAN. 


For Building Dwelling-house and Two Cottages, at Cichle, 
Llandegfan. Mr. R. G. THomas, Architect, Menai Bridge. 


Dwelling-houses. 
W. Humphreys, Menai Bridge 
E. Roberts, Conway 
DAVID OWEN, Llandegfan (accepted et 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Stratford-on-Avon. 


M. Roberts, Stratford-on-Avon .  . - £294 0 

G. Law, Kidderminster : : = 227 O 

T. Wilkinson, Stratford-on-Avon. ; oe QOS GLO 

G, Trentham, Birmingham . = ; ap ENO ag 

. £885 10 o Currall & Lewis, Birmingham . 216 5 
850 0 Oo JONES & FITZMAURICE, Birmingham (accepted) 210 oO 
739...0~0 Surveyor’s estimate 227 II 


THE 


“METE 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS 


COoOMmMO000O 


() R” 


LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 


Does not get out of Order. 


Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 


Rivals the Electric Light. 


< 


Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 
Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 


PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


8ole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


= 937, KING’S R 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
a9" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on. application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 


ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
STRETFORD. YAXLEY. 
or Completing Various Streets and Passages, Stretford. Mr. | For Taking Down and Rebuilding Small Bridge at Yaxley, for: 
ROYLE, Surveyor, Old Trafford. the Hunts County Council. Mr. ROBERT HUTCHINSON, 
Hadfield Street. : County Surveyor, Market Place, Huntingdon. 
“G. Clarke, Manchester : - é : -£541 6.0 W. Hawkins, Peterborough : : - . £209 9:0 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . : - 483.11 oO S. Hepwell, Wisbech . ‘ “ ‘ «i. «, 2085 0376 
M. NayLor, Manchester (accepted) . é - 474 4 °0 W. Jellings, Peterborough . 4 F ‘ * tOsey Ga © 
Empress Street. C. SMITH, Peterborough (accepted) . , « 180 ‘o “oO 
<G. Clarke”: . < : ‘ P > ‘ - 297 10 oO 
‘Worthington & Pownall . ° - : #15267), <O 
M. NAYLOR (accepted ) : ° . . Wi A26Di) 5190 
ieee Staak AMERICAN NOTES. 
Worthington & Pownal . 4 , ° - 97 17 11 | THE Mexican Gulf Railway, according to a correspondent 
G. Clarke . 2 : : i “ - 95 12 6 of the Engineering and Mining Fournal, is laid with mahogany 
M. Naylor . . : : - : 2 - 8815 8, ties, and the bridges and culverts are built of white marble. 
W. BARTON, Altrincham (accepted) . . - 85 13 0: This reminds us of another Mexican railway, on the west coast, 
Hamburgh Terrace. | that has ties of ebony and is ballasted with silver ore—from 
Worthington & Pownall . : 5 - 65 15 o the “dump” of an old reduction works near the line. ‘This 
‘G. Clarke. : : : “ : = - 58 3 6. sounds magnificent, but there was little choice of material in 
W. Barton . ; ; é ‘ A - - 5415 6 either case; certainly not in the case of the ebony ties, which 
M. NAYLOR (accepted ) : : ; : - 53 4 ©O- required boring for every spike-hole, and from which spikes 
Virgil Streed. | could be extracted only with the greatest difficulty, if at all. 
‘G, Clarke. : . : . . . "EM ok pO Oe A NEw YorK paper says :—Street cleaning in New York 
Worthing & Pownall . . : : ° - 3019 4 isto cost 1,584,250 dols. for 1891. This is 329,250 dols. more 
W. Barton. . . . « «  «  « 28 © 6° than was appropriated for 1890, though it is 203,000 dols. less 
M. NAYLOR (accepted ) . : - 26 2 O than Commissioner Beattie asked for. He wants 200,000 dols. 


WEST BURTON. to spend for additional carts and horses, and says he could 
For Covered Service Reservoir to Hold about 6,250 Gallons, save to the city 125,000 dols. by having .a sufficient plant. In 
and for the Construction of Conduit, &c., for the Aysgarth this connection, the Senate Committee now investigating the 
Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Messrs. RODWELL & methods of the New York Street Cleaning Department show 
SON, Engineers, Keld Head Office, Wensley, Yorks. by statistics that the appropriations have been gradually in- 

‘T. ARMSTRONG & C. BUSHBY (accepted) . - 4414. © O | creasing from 1,010,000 dols. in 1882 to the present figures. 
WOODFORD. | The amount received from the sale of garbage and selected 

for Alterations at the Castle Hotel, Woodford, Essex, for Mr. | Sweepings was 54,709.39 dols. in 1890; while it was only 
Ullmer. Mr. EpwarD Brown, Architect, 1 Princes , 936007 dols. in 1882. [t is also stated that a street-cleaning 
Street, Spitalfields. || syndicate in Baltimore, made up of a number of business men 


H. Wells. : 3 LS. Bias re i e/ coq a! oO of that city, makes a formal proposition to perform all the 
A. D. Smith F i ’ E E . . 420 o o duties of the street-cleaning department in a more effective 
Cc, R. Belcher . ; : A ¢ : . 403 0 o Manner than heretofore for 175,000 dols. per annum, for five 
A. H. Arber. : a f ; j 4 . 393 0 0 years. This is 100,000 dols. less than it cost the city in 1889. 
W. Higgs . : ‘ 4 : : 5 ~= 376 “0! or A CHICAGO architect, according to the Buzlder, Decorator 
S. W. HAWKINGS (accepted) 4 A . 333 0 0 and Woodworker, of Philadelphia, recently interviewed, said, 
for Pewierers Work. | in regard of high buildings, that the old-style buildings have 
R. Davis & Sons. - ‘ ; - ° . 18 © o outlived their usefulness. They are inadequate to the needs’ of 
R. PRINGLE (accepted) < : : : . 1612 6 the present, and that is the reason why they are going so 


VENTILATION. 


Special Slotice to Architects. 


Rd. No. 9. Rd. No. 6a. 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEA THER- 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one of our. ordinary 
“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; tf retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HYGIENIC WORKS— TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS-- 
LIVERPOOL. No. 1,389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL.” 


From the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
ar and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire is fair comparison in quality 
and price. 
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: i the Guildford School Board, for the erection of new schools in 
ras ibis pt Ri id Ca qepesiletea Cone? to that town. This firm has also in hand several other contract 
cay Bhldioxs of the same character existing in this country, works, including the new public swimming-baths, Southampton, 
and they probably were. The ground down town has become and a Goverrment contract at Portsmouth in connection with 
so valuable that the owners of the old buildings find it im- the completion of the forts on Portsdown Hill They are also 
possible to get the revenues from them that they ought to get. erecting the new residence for the commanding officer of the 
For that reason, buildings of which we were once proud are Royal Engineers at Southsea, the total cost of these works 
torn away to give place to lofty structures that bring the owner amounting to pene 25,000/., and giving employment te about 
bigger returns. In the new buildings that have been erected 300 workmen. Unfortunately this continued severe weather 
during the last few years, and the ones now being built, great keeps many of the men unemployed. 
care is exercised in laying the foundations, in order to support | MUCH distress, it is stated, exists among the labourers on the 
the weight of ten, twelve, and even twenty storeys, as .is pro- | Pipes track in the Lake district, and work on the Thirlmere 
posed in the case of the Masonic Temple. The foundations scheme has been stopped for more than three weeks. In 
are spread out over a greater surface, in order to avoid sinking, Lincolnshire a novel expedient has been hit upon for the 
which is much more to be feared in a lofty building than inone assistance of working men deprived of employment by the 
ot five or six storeys In the modern buildings, too, all the long-prevailing frost. At Spalding skating matches have been 
interior space is utilised and not taken up in massive interior ; organised in which the competition was confined to unemployed 
walls The whole construction, when iron and steel are used, | joiners and labourers, and prizes of meat and bread were freely 
is lighter. Another feature of the new buildings is the abund- | distributed. 


ance of light and air. The interiors are planned with the THE congestion in the potting trade has become more 
object of making all the space available for tenants, and | serious. The potteries belonging to Mr. A. Meakin, two of the 
making each room, well lighted and comfortable. Our high | Jargest in the district, have been closed for want of material 
buildings are supported by steel and iron columns, which bear | owing to the frost, and nearly two thousand people were thus 
the weight that in the old buildings rests on the walls. It isa thrown out of employment. - 

principle of architectural science, that if a structure, ris | Mr. THOMAS GLENISTER, Mayor of High Wycombe, 


placed on its foundations, is allowed to rest undisturbed, it is presided over the reception of Lord and Lady Carrington on 


safe. their return from Sydney. Among festive arrangements a 
= en demonstration of the chair trade took place. Owing to the 
admirable arrangements of the Mayor the ceremonies were 
TRADE NOTES. conducted in a most successful manner. 
Mr. RICHARD J. COLLIER, auctioneer and land agent, has THE estimated cost of the north shore improvements at 


removed to more commodious offices on the ground floor at | Southport is about 22,000/ The committee are anxiously 
34 Finsbury Pavement, E.C., three doors from his late offices. | waiting for the order from the Local Government Board to- 
In future all communications should be sent to the new address. | borrow 25,000/ and start the works, the more especially as many 
Clients wishing properties tu be included in Mr. Richard J. | working men now out of employment will be benefited. 
Collier’s forthcoming auction sales in town and country should Tur THAMES CONSERVANCY BOARD have decided to con- 
give as early an intimation as possible. struct the new lock and footbridge upon the river at Isleworth, 
CONTRACTS for the ironwork for a new weaving-shed to be | and work will be commenced without delay The cost is 
erected off Alexandra Road, Horwich, for Messrs. J. Kippax & | estimated at 60,0co/, and contributory parishes, including 
Co, have been let to Messrs. Walmsley & Son, of the Atlas | Richmond and Twickenham, are pledged under their Lock and 
Foundry, Bolton, and Mr. J. Chadwick, of School Hill, Bolton. | Footbridge Act to an expenditure of 40,000/. 
Mr. F. M. Palmer is the architect. A WESLEYAN CHAPEL is to be erected at Cheetham Hill, 
AN important contract has been undertaken by Messrs. | Manchester, in place of the existing structure, which fails 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan, contractors, of Southampton, under | to meet the present requirements. ; 


“WELLS” LIGHT.” CHAR? ANDERSON & £0 oME ELECTRIC WORKS 


. a Established 1852. 


aaa by ae = QUEEN. (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
oniiaciors 0 Bh Cove | Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 


[ t 4 T A NG Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 
Are the Sole Manufacturers of the. 


RONDUCTORS, | *=™ cocssuay, aucisszax 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


ot ©) 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO LHUKCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 
® SHAFTS REPAIRED. 
4,000: Candle* Power. rn 
————eee Existing Conductors Examined (Patent October 1, 1890), 
OVER and Reported upon. With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
EIGHT First-Ciass Prizk MEDALS. ALSO COCKBURN 


Price Lists Post Free. PATENT FUSES & CU T-OUTS 


i 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, The most accurate and reliable made, whereby ail 


4,000 SOLD | of 


In TWO Years. 


Usep I Guay ae Macs Messrs T al LEADENHALL HOUSE, risk of Fire is eliminated. 

§ sAKGELY by Messrs Tancred, | |hif ——— 

Arrol, Holme & Ring, Monk & New. 101 LEADENHALL STREET, | They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
Bll, Bushy reer .C aeoe LONDON, E.C. the following establishments :— ~ ” 


Kixk & Rardall, J. ck-on 


Kinninmont, Mowlem, Wesr- Telegrams—“ Tonnerre, London.” | Woo/wich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 


| __ son, Stimpson, Waddell, andj » 9 @fe@ePiamen a mm |General Post Office Junior United and 
seh Loess css J HARRISON & CO Stock Exchange other Clubs. 
i ul , «9 | city Bank The Langham Hotel 


Adopted by 12 Governments. AMERICAN London County Counci!| Hote! Windsor, and 
NO P — DRAUGHTSMEN 1 ony Pe and other i); rea 
allways e Ca ontee 
ela Ad peter SPRAY. AND Theatre Royal, Drury earn a foe 
NG, ; Lane Sir David Salomons 
BEWARE 7 A = ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, Was ese ihe Sonam ; 
of Crude Imitations, which bring DESIGNERS AND t. James’s Ha assrs. J. . © ats, 
discredi § ’ x The Moore & Burgess Limited, raisiey 
’ iscredit on our System ELECTROTYPERS. eRe g aa , 
orizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, ano| 79 NEW OXFOR my | oS : 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, . ORD STREET, W.C. MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 
Floors, &c. 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters | 
MB ten. ‘ and Voitmeters. 
EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. HIGHEST CLASS NEW MAND VOLTMETERS. 
A. CG. WELLS & CO,|MECHANICAL WORK|‘Siezlutitnd ether'niie taal teeite” 
. ‘ ‘a f Ss ECIALTY.,. ; C€68SOTtes e.g age 
105* Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. | Send for Specimen Book, post free, Wek ecantih eadavend tsa" notenals Com noaeh 


Telephone No. 7629. 
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a rn a eR Ae sd ill ne a 

UP 
THE introduction of the electric light in the Kensington previous action it was decided that the steel used in pee bridge 

Town Hall has been inaugurated by a conversazione under the should have been purchased from the COmpeaes ir a pe a 

auspices of the vestry of the parish, the hall being tastefully arranged. A sum of 14,850/. has been pai periae had 

decorated for the occasion. 5,000 tons, but it is claimed that $4,008 tons Be 5 Pua aim 
BOARD schools, erected at a cost of 3,576/., have just been been purchased from other parties ; and accordingly 


i in respect to the breach of 
opened at Dudley. The work was carried out by Messrs. Dorse 'S tO recover 50,0007 damages B 


: ky ar ge f Mr, | Contract for that quantity. : 
Piuchey Ten eee OD RUSH Hi 90 GONG ALIEe ctn aN Two stained-glass windows have just been erected in 
‘ : : ' Elmwood Church, Belfast, to the memory of the Rev. Dr. 
STEPS are being taken for carrying out the enlargement Moore, for twenty-six years minister, by a number of his 
and reseating of the parish church of Penkhull, Staffordshire. | fandom thet Con gregation. The subjects are respectively 
THE Electric Construction Corporation, Limited, Walbrook, «The Sower” and “The Prodigal Son,” the surrounding 
E.C, sole manufacturers of the E. P.S Storage Cells, have ornament being treated in character with the decorations 
presented their clients with a useful article for office desks in _ previously executed. Mr. Jno. Duff, of Hogarth Studios, W., 
the shape of a date-indicating blotting-pad and book diary. was the artist. 
As to the pads themselves, it will be quite sufficient to mention 
that they have been manufactured by Messrs. Hudson & world, has just been opened in Leeds for Messrs Joseph 
Kearns. Hepworth & Son. The building was designed by Mr H. A. 
WE have received an illustrated trade list for 1891 from | Cheers, architect, Twickenham, and the works were carried out 
Mr. H. Morell, of Great St. Andrew Street, Bloomsbury, by Messrs. John Wood & Son, Leeds, builders ; Messrs. Tom- 
manufacturer aud importer of English and foreign picture linson & Sons, carpenters and joiners; Mr Heavyside, slater ; 
frames, mouldings, &c. Eighty-five pages, forming the cata- Messrs. Dearden Bros., painters; Mr. Woffendin, plumber. 
logue (4to demy), are devoted to patterns of nearly every | In the construction of the factory nearly two thousand tons of 
possible design. timber have is ei shir is GuCy Oe pad ies TWAT tte 
Mr. T P. LiLty, of Gillingham, Dorset, has issued a sheet | of scaffolding and floor-boards ; and to fx up , 
¢0 call to the notice of rehitoord: engineers and builders the | used more than five miles’ length of laths have been employed: 
building-stone from his Chilmark and Wardour quarries as a SINCE the Liverpool Ccrporation undertook to engineer 
high-class weather stone. The following shows the weight | the Vyrnwy scheme by their own officials, their troubles have 
required to crush one-foot cubes of stone from Mr. Lilly’s | not been confined to expenditure of money, which the law 
‘quarries, according to experiments made in 1879 by Mr. David courts decided they were liable for. The troubles are now at 
Kirkaldy for Mr E. G. Rivers, architect, H.M. Office of | an end, or would be, if they could only get the water supply 
Works :—Chilmark, Trough bed, 411-4 tons; Chilmark, Pinney into Liverpool There is water in abundance available at 
or Green bed, 136°6 tons; Chilmark, White Oolite bed, 125-5 Vyrnwy, and prospects of a water famine in Liverpool. It has, 
tons; Wardour, Chantry bed, 139 tons ; Wardour, Garden bed, | therefore, been decided, if the consent of the Mersey Con- 
-280°9 tons. servators and the Board of Trade can be obtained, to run a 
A LARGE turret-clock has just been erected at Holmhurst, | temporary pipe line across, or through the bed of the Mersey, 
the Hampshire seat of Sir John Thursby, Bart. It is fitted | the cost of which is put down at a sum somewhere between 
with all the latest improvements, and will be of great use to | 3,000/. and 5,000/. f 
the mansion and the vicinity. Messrs. John Smith & Sons, It has been decided by the Bristol Town Council, after pro- 
Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out the work. The | longed discussion, to instruct their Docks Committee to proceed 
same firm are also making clocks for Kendal parish church, | at once with the construction of a graving dock and a coaling 
Church Stretton church, and others. dock at Avonmouth at an estimated cost of 120,000/, in order 
THE Steel Company of Scotland have commenced another | to afford facilities for large steamers using the port and to be in 
action against the contractors for the Forth Bridge. In the! a position to take advantage of the line which the Great 


A New factory, said to be the largest clothing factory in the 


——— ost eee ae ee . 


‘itmgSPRAGUE & CO. | QUANTITIES, &,, LITHOGRAPHED CS IMPSON & C0. 


@2 Martins Lane, Cannon Bt., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 


Bits o Quantitixzs, Spucrrications & Reports | WETCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. TIMBER IMPORTERS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. : 
SPRABUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | © 2U22tity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised) AND MANUFACTURERS. 
COLOURED ORAWINGS OR PHOTDBRAPHS. ape erlerees 200 LAY Toei PART Gd. 


) ORAWINES OR PHOT wasup’ eriereed ton Levine AT sad. 7 
mn eee|SIMPLEX LEAD ([Souloin GS, 
ee eee G LAZ N G SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 


SPRAGUE’S Patties “ehh kottication, orntambed directed For Roofs, Sky lights, and SAW MILLS — 
222 ee EEE Horticultural Work. | Fx DON ROAD, HULL. 
NU srPHULAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. — _ 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. . a QUANTITIES, ETC. 
es ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. J Gi _ Correctly Wri 
ake cot es ‘cap dons Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, “ Ga Lithographed by return of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim.), J. L. ALLDAY, 


ENGINEERS, &c., 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. eae 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Iliustrations, Matimontnte and full Partiontnrd Ap SHAKESPEARE 
Mounted Papers, (sent post free). » PRINTING WORKS, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. rot BIRMINGHAM, 


&c., at reduced prices, 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1349, 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


LOCK PAVING/ ANCASTER STONE, 


: Mr. WuiTe’s System), 


=, For Churches, Schools, FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
ces, &c. 
A Estimates and full particulars : ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


on application te 


j\) THOS. GREGORY & CO.) VIANSFIELD STONE, 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 


Jornery Works, FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
“4 Clapham Junction, §.W. MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


SS == == 
SQRRUCATED BUILDINGS a ROOFS 


‘Bvery description of Iron and “1zz FENCING, CORRUGATED 
TRON Koors, &c. Illustrated C=*slozue free on application. 
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—————— ooo 
“Western Railway Company contemplates making from Avon- 
mouth Docks to the Severn Tunnel, 

ONE of the senior members of the firm of Musgrave & 
Sons, engineers, Bolton, Mr. Joseph Musgrave, has just died in 
his eighty-first year. 

THE National Schools, Hounslow, are warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester Grates, sup- 
plied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

THE new quarters for the non-commissicned officers and 
sappers of the 2nd W. Y. V. Royal Engineers were opened at 
Leeds on the 3rd inst. The building has been designed by 
Mr. William Bakewell, architect, of Leeds, and the work has 
been carried out by Mr. Pullan, builder. 

ON Monday evening, the 12th inst., Messrs. Bingley, Son 
& Follit, slate and tile merchants, of Westminster, entertained 
their employés at dinner. Mr. William Follit, who presided, 
said that his hearers were aware that the object of their meet- 
ing was to mark the exodus from an old business home and 
their advent to a new one. Probably none present would turn 
their backs on the old spot without a feeling of regret, but the 
purchase by the parish of those premises had enabled the firm 
to secure the present wharf, and to erect thereon buildings 
suitable to their present increased requirements. In alluding 
to the cordial relations which had always existed between the 
employers and the employed, he stated that the result of an 
inquiry showed that the twenty-seven then present, for whom 


alone accommodation at the table could be found, had spent | 
478 years in the employ of the firm. The ten representative | 


slaters and tilers showed an average service of 213 years, those 
of the mason’s shop of 143 years, and three carmen an average 
of 254 years. The usual toasts were proposed, a glee-party 
assisted the musical portion of the programme, and a most 
pleasant evening was fully enjoyed. If protestations on such 
an occasion are to be relied on, the relations between master 
and man will be as good in the future as in the present. 


THE /ndian Engineer compares the report on the Madras 
harbour works for the quarter ending September 30, 1890, with 
that for the corresponding period in 1889 In the earlier year 
1,031 tons of rubble stone were deposited from boats at the 
north pier, while in 1890 the deposits were 2,048 tons from 
boats, besides 1,100 tons from waggons. 


In the superstructure | 


350 concrete blocks were set by divers in the north, and Iog in | 


the south pier, against 214 and 180 respectively in 1889. 
deposits in the wave-breaker there was a reduction, the figures 


In| 


being 269 and 168 blocks in 1889, and 84 and 36 in 1890, but 
this was made up in the extra work done in rail-laying. So far 
the advance or progress of completed superstructures has been: 
2184 feet in the north pier, and 373 in the south. In 1889 the 
figures were 1303 and 1123 respectively. 


THE four-page illustrated price-sheet, issued by Messrs.. 
G. Bailey Toms, of 7A Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C., is a 
marvellous instance of an immense collection of information in 
regard of specialty requirements for engineers, shipbuilders and 
railway companies. The third page, for instance, illustrates a 
selection of irregular and fancy sections, numbering several 
hundreds of iron and steel angles, tees, joists, channels, &c., 
while quotations are given on another page for 2,000 
additional sizes. The sections in most cases are drawn to one- 
fourth of the full-size sectional area, the others being full-size.. 
Mounted and enlarged copies of the list, and also of foreign 
rolled joists, channels, &c., can be had free on application to 
Messrs. G. Bailey Toms & Co. Locomotives, saloon carriages, 
cement wagons, goods wagons, steel tips, tramcars, portable 
railway tracks, with pressed steel sleepers and automatic fish- 
plates, are also dealt with, and other specialties. 


“ LIFE’s” Christmas Annual for 1890 has, no doubt, formed 
a welcome attraction at many a Christmas fireside, and must 
have given pleasure even to the juvenile members of the- 
assembled families from the wealth of colour scattered up and 
down its pages. The coloured illustrations are a notable, 
example of what effects can be produced by use of the 
blocks of Messrs. Hare & Co., Limited. The illustrations are 
naturally humorous representations of various scenes of life in 
the past, present, and future, and the scheme of colour has 
been adapted to aid the effect to be produced. The whole of 


| the coloured illustrations have been printed from Messrs. 


Hare & Co.’s blocks. 


REGISTRATION OF ARCHITECTS. 


THE Bill for the registration of architects, which bears the 
names of Mr. Noble, General Goldsworthy and Mr. Justin: 
McCarthy, has been printed. It proposes that a council, which 
shall be styled ‘‘ The General Council of Architectural Educa- 
tion and Registration of the United Kingdom,” shall be esta- 
blished, and branch councils for England, Scotland and Ireland’ 
respectively formed thereout. The General Council shall 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 
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consist of the following members :—(1) Five persons nominated 
from time to time by her Majesty, with the advice of her I’rivy 
Council (three of whom shall be nominated for England and 
Wales, one for Scotland, and one for Ireland). (2) Sixteen 
architects chosen from time to time by the following bodies : 
five by the Royal Institute of british Architects (three of whom 
shall be nominated for England and Wales, one for Scotland, 
and one for Ireland), one by the Royal Academy of Arts, one 
by the Royal Institute of Architects, Ireland, two by the 
Society of Architects, two by the Architectural Association, 
five by such members of provincial. societies as are qualified 
to register. at the date of the. passing of this Act 
or thereafter are registered under this Act (three of 
whom shall be nominated for England and Wales, one for 
Scotland, and one for Ireland), (3)Nine by registered practi- 
tioners resident in England, Ireland and Scotland respectively 
(of whom five shall be nominated for England and Wales, two 
for Scotland, and two for Ireland) The members nominated by 
Her Majesty with the advice of her Privy Council, the members 
chosen by the professional bodies of England, Scotland and 
Ireland respectively, and the direct representatives elected by 
the resident registered practitioners for such parts respectively 
of the United Kingdom shall be the branch councils for such 
parts respectively of the United Kingdom to which branch 
councils shall be delegated such of the powers and duties vested 
in the Council as the Council may see fit other than the power 
to make representations to Her Majesty in Council, The 
president shall be a member of all the branch councils. ‘The 
professional members of the General Council must be qualified 
to be registered under this Act, and must register as soon as 
possible after the appointment of registrars. ‘The direct repre- 
sentatives must be themselves registered under the Act. The 
members of the General Council shall be chosen and nominated 
for aterm not exceeding five years, and shall be capable of 
reappointment. 


be signed by not fewer than ten registered practitioners. Any 


registered practitioner entitled to vote at such election may | 
for seven years in the aggregate, after having attained the age 


vote for as many candidates as there are representatives to be 


elected. Each branch council shall certify to the returning | 


officer the person or persons elected by the registered prac- 
titioners resident in the part of the United Kingdom to which 
such branch council belongs. The expenses attending the 
election of a direct representative shall be defrayed as part of 
the expenses of the branch council for that part of the United 


The nomination paper of each candidate shall | 
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Council, on the occurrence of a vacancy in the office of presi- 
dent, shall elect one of their number to be president for 
a term not exceeding three years, and now extending beyond 
the expiration of the term for which he has been made a 
member of the said council, The General Council may at any 
time represent to the Privy Council ; (1) that it is expedient 
to confer on the registered practitioners resident in any part 
of the United Kingdom the power of returning one or 
more additional members to the General Council ; (2) that it 
is expedient to confer on any college, university, or other body 
in the United Kingdom, not being one of the constituent bodies 
for the time being of the General Council, and being worthy of 
such 2 privilege, the power of returning a metnber to the 
General Council either separatively or collectively with any 
other body or bodies in the same part of the United kingdom ; 
(3) any constituent body having, in the opinion of the General 
Council, so diminished in importance as not to be entitled to 
such privilege shall either be wholly deprived of the power of 
returning a member, or be deprived of the power of returning a 
member separately. Also, if the standard or conduct of the 
qualifying examinations, in the opinion of the General Council, 
is unsatisfactory, or that the body or bodies constituted as 
examiners is or are unwilling to act, and that it is expedient 
that such other body or bodies be applied to as the Privy 
Council shall deem fit. The charter of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects is declared to remain in full force, but not so 
as to prevent the making of any ainendient thereof or addition 
thereto not being inconsistent with this Act. Every person who 
at the date of the passing of this Act is a fellow or an 
associate of the Royal Institute of British Architects shall in 
respect of such membership be entitled to be registered under 
this Act without the payment of a registration fee, and so long 
as he-remain a Fellow or Associate of the said Royal Institute 
of British Architects he shall be exempted from the payment 
of an annual renewal fee. Any person who was actually 


| practising architecture prior to January 1, 1864, or who has 


served as apprentice, assistant, or practitioner in architecture, 


of fifteen years prior to the passing of this Act shall, on pay- 
ment of a fee to be fixed by the General Counci), and pending 
the fixing of the fee by the General Council, a fee of 52, be 
entitled to be registered. An applicant for admission after the 
passing of this Act must not be less than twenty-one years of 
age, and must have served as apprentice for not less than three 


Kingdom in which such representative is elected. ‘The General 
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passed a qualifying examination in accordance with this Act. 
Notice and evidence of existing apprenticeships must be 
given to the registrar of the branch council of the district 
in which such pupil is placed within six months of the 
passing of this Act, which notice must be accompanied by 
a fee of tos. An apprenticeship entered upon after the 
passing of this Act must be served under indenture to a 
registered practitioner or practitioners, which indenture shall 
be recorded in the separate list by the registrar of the branch 
council of the district in which the pupil is placed if intimated 
to such registrar within three months from the date of the 
commencement of the apprenticeship, and upon payment of a 
fee of 4os, and if intimated after six months from such date 
upon payment of 5/. The following persons shall be qualified 
to apply for admission :—Any person who: has obtained his 
qualification subsequently to the passing of this Act shall be 
registered upon making application to the registrar of branch 
council of the district in which he was examined, and upon 
payment of a registration fee to be fixed by the General 
Council, or pending the fixing of the fee by the General 
Council a fee of 52. A person who, after the passing of this 
Act, shall have served an apprenticeship for two years, and 
shall for five years have been assistant to a practitioner or 
practitioners qualified to be. registered, or a_ registered 
practitioner or practitioners under this Act, and who has 
passed such examinations as the General Council shall 
authorise. A person who after the passing of this Act shall 
for ten years have been an assistant to a practitioner or 
practitioners qualified to be registered, or a registered prac- 
titioner or practitioners under this Act, and who has passed 
such examination as the General Council shall authorise 
Registered practitioners under this Act not being fellows or 
associates of the Royal Institute of British Architects at the 
date of the passing of this Act, or ceasing to be members of 
the same, shall pay in advance an annual renewal fee of 20s. 
From and after January 1, 1892, a person shall not be entitled 
to use the name or title of architect (either alone or in com- 
bination with any other word or words, save only that of naval 
architect), or any name, title, or description implying that he is 
registered under this Act unless he be so registered. Any 
person who is not registered using any such shall be liable on 
summary conviction to a fine not exceeding 20/, and ona 
repetition of the offence 50/7. On and after January 1, 1892, 
no person shall become qualified to be registered except as 
provided by this Act. After January 1, 1892, no person shall 


be entitled to recover any charge in any court of law for 
any professional services rendered as architect unless he shall 
prove to the court that he is registered under this Act. 


THIRLMERE AND GAS PROFITS. 
By CHARLES DARRAH. 


THE able and masterly speech of Sir John Harwood at the 
Council meeting at Manchester on Wednesday last, whilst 
showing a grasp of the details connected with the water supply 
probably unequalled, yet contains a proposition so vital to the 
immediate well-being of the community and so fatal to progress 
that I beg to call your attention to it in the earnest hope that, 
on further consideration, a more desirable way may be found of 
meeting the required payments than the one proposed at the 
Council meeting. 

The proposal to which I venture to take such strong cbjec- 
tion is the one to apply the so-called gas profits to the purpose 
of meeting the liabilities of the water department. The citizens 
of Manchester make their own gas—make it for themselves for 
their own use. Why, then, should they charge themselves 
more than it costs them to make? Why should they make a 
profit out of themselves to share amongst themselves? It 
would seem as reasonable for a family which does its own 
washing, baking, &c., to charge itself retail prices, and take the 
difference in cost out of the right-hand pocket to put it into the 
one on the left. 

But it is not only a question of finance—had it been merely 
that, J, for my part, would never have troubled you with this 
letter—but it is also a question in many cases of life, of health, 
of comfort, and also of trade and commerce 

Last week, in London, Dr. Thomas held no fewer than 
thirty inquests, the majority being on persons who had died 
suddenly. In the course of the inquiries, Dr. Thomas stated 
“that there had been a large number of sudden deaths ot late 
among elderly people,” and remarked “ that it was a mistake 
for old persons, after they had been seated by a warm fire all 
day, to go up to cold bedrooms, because they obtained a chill 
and congestion of the lungs, and this caused the heart extra 
exertion, which it was unable to stand in its weakened condi- 
tion, and so sudden death followed.” The use of a small gas 
or Coal fire in these cases would, doubtless, have saved many 
lives, but gas fires are dear if in continuous use, and coal fires 
need replenishing, and, in addition, make much extra work, 
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and so, between the two evils, many lives are sacrificed. It is | would cease to trade, but the citizens of Manchester make gas 
mainly the cost that stands in the way of the increased use of | for their own consumption, and the sale of it at cost price would 
gas fires, for not only is gas preferable to coal in such cases for | probably increase the use of it beyond all expectations. What 
its comfort and cleanliness, but also for the unvarying tempera- | is needed in this city is not attempts to bolster up the price of 
ture it maintains, and, in addition, it does not pollute the air | gas by artificial means, to the injury of hundreds of deserving 
with smoke. During this severe weather no greater boon | and ratepaying tradesmen, but on the contrary to reduce the 
could be bestowed upon the aged, the convalescent, the con- price of gas to cost, thus making it every one’s interest to use 
sumptive, or those bronchially affected, than to let them each it freely, and the Corporation may then fully depend upon the 
have a properly fitted gas-stove in their bedrooms, which | gasfitter, the merchant, and the manufacturer to put the most 
would maintain, at the time when the body needs it most, an | useful patterns of gas-consuming apparatus before the public at 
even temperature, with due ventilation, and without the great | competitive prices. The supply of gas at cost price would so 
risk in such cases of finding the fire almost or quite out, and | stimulate its use in our homes, workshops, factories and manu- 
having to rise and replenish it. factories that in a few years our climate would be improved 
In the matter of air pollution by smoke, it is now well almost beyond recognition, for not only would there be the 
understood that it is not the factories and workshops which are absence of smoke from the use of gas instead of coal, but the 
the only, or even the chief, offenders, but it is the open fireplaces , vastly increased output of coke would also displace its equiva- 
in our cottages, private houses, and warehouses which are the | lent of coal, and we should thus gain in both ways, and the 
principal cause of this scourge. Anyone may test this for | very young and very old, the weakly and the infirm, would be 
himself by taking a view over the city from any of our high | able to live where they are now being killed off. Let us picture 
public buildings, or by a short journey over any of the railways | to ourselves what one needless death often means—the slow- 
to the nearest suburban station. To remedy this acknowledged wasting weakness and sickness, the short time, lessened 
evil there have been numberless improvements in grates and wages, and consequent lack of needed nourishment, the 
fireplaces, but the public will not buy them, and out of the few poverty and distress, followed by the terrible desolation 
aa gore who do the majority soon tire of them and wish they and despair of the widow and children when the end 
ad never bothered with them. It would therefore appear comes When one is able, in some measure, to realise one 
that the only feasible remedy for our smoke-laden atmosphere case, and attempts to multiply all this mortal agony by the 
is cheap gas, and just as surely as gas has superseded candles number of preventable deaths in Manchester, one sinks down 
and oil for public lighting, so surely will it also supersede coals crushed and appalled by the overwhelming horror of it all. 
for cooking and heating and manufacturing when the people More are slain annually than were slain in famous battles of 
for whom it is made are able to get it at the price it costs old, and more children every month than, in all probability, 
them to make it, all needful depreciation beiug taken into were slain by Herod in the massacre at Bethlehem. Yet we 
account. are so accustomed to it that we blasphemously call it God’s 
But it may be said that the gas committee have already doing, and are grown so callous that our hearts are scarcely 
striven to further the consumption of gas by selling and loaning moved by this terrible mass of preventable misery and death 
gas-stoves. Now, not only is this beginning at the wrong end, always going on amongst us. It is said, on good authority, that 
but I also maintain that this action of theirs is illegitimate, whereas the death-rate of the children of the well-to-do may be 
and wholly outside the proper functions of a committee of a Ico per 1,000, the death-rate of the children of the most re- 
city corporation. The coal owners do not endeavour, nor do_ spectable of the working classes is double this, or 2co per 1,000 ; 
they find it needful to promote the use of coal by selling or amongst the poorer people in more crowded districts it is treble 
loaning firegrates, or the oil company that of oil by selling or this, or 300 per thousand ; and in some vile districts and slums 
loaning oil-stoves, but they each produce their articles and _ it rises to 500, 600, or even 702 per 1,000. What can we say 
place them on the market at the lowest price, and trust to the to these things, but that by a combination of causes, mostly 
natural laws of supply and demand to do the remainder, and remediable, our poorer kinsmen are deprived of their offspring 
they are not disappointed In each case, however, they make and subjected to all the consequent sorrow and anguish out of 
a profit out of the price at which they sell, and must do, or they all due proportion? It is also said, apparently on authority, 
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that the entire death-rate of this city, which should be one of 
the most healthy in the kingdom, is 50 per cent. more than that 
of London. It is, fortunately, not possible for the human mind 
to realise what this means. But, in other words, it is that one 
death out of every three in Manchester is that of someone who 
ought not to have died, and who would not have died had such 
an one been in different and better conditions—had such an 
one a more suitable environment. 

How many valuable lives are thus lost to the community, 
and those not, perhaps, considered valuable are somebody’s 
loved ones who, under happier conditions, would have been 
spared to them. But this crashing, grinding Juggernaut—of 
our own manufacture—goes steadily on crushing out lives and 
hopes by hundreds, 

If it were a plague that was causing this desolation the 
newspapers would appear with black borders, and people would 
be frightened into taking all necessary measures for their own 
protection ; but as it is there is a danger of taking it quite 
calmly as one of the things that must be, although it is worse 
than pestilence, and worse than war, and yet preventable, 

It is because I consider Sir John Harwood’s proposal a 
retrograde step, which wil}, if approved of, effectually postpone 
for many long years all hope of abolishing one, at least, of the 
causes of this terrible mortality, that I have written you at this 
lengih, and I would in conclusion very respectfully urge upon 
him and all concerned, by the love they bear their native city, 
to find some other means of raising the required money, 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


Tir Mayor of West Hartlepool (Mr. Alderman Lauder) 
presided at a public meeting held in the Atheneum, West 
Hartlepool, on the 7th inst., when a lecture on “ Domestic 
Plumbing and Sanitary Work” was delivered by Mr. W. E. 
Bland, R.PC., Resolutions were passed approving of the 
national registration system established by the Worshipful 
Company of Piumbers, and expressing the desire of the meet- 
ing to support the efforts of the Company to obtain Parliamen- 
tary powers for giving effect to the system, in view of the 
important bearing of the plumbers’ work on the health of the 
community. The speakers in support of the resolutions were 
Mr. G, Jones (manager to Sir W. Gray & Co., shipbuilders), 
Mr. J. Clayton (architect), the Rev. H. E. Savage (chairman of 
the School Board), Dr. Morrison and Dr. Davis. 


MANCHESTER ASSOCIATION OF ENGINEERS. 


A MEETING of the Manchester Association of Engineers was 
held on Saturday, when Mr. John West, the president, delivered 
an address. After describing the progress of technical 
education in Manchester during the year, he referred to other 
matters of importance. He expressed regret that the Bill to 
amend the law relating to the taxation of machinery was frus- 
trated by the state of public business after the second reading. 
It was intended, however, to follow up the success so far - 
obtained by renewed efforts next session. The rating of 
machinery could not fail to be injurious to the country gene- 
rally, but more especially to those engaged in the manufacture 
or use of machinery, whether as employers or employed. All 
the arguments in favour of Free Trade were beyond question 
equally applicable to the freedom of machinery from taxation, 
and it could hardly be contended that such taxation was not 
fraught with all the evils produced by a protective tax upon the 
commodities which gave employment to such machinery. The 
opinion of other nations on the subject was sufficiently shown 
by the examples of France, Austria, and the United States. 
Public attention had been so forcibly called to the action of the 
United States Legislature in passing the M‘Kinley Bill that it 
was hardly necessary to refer to it.. The immediate result of this 
measure, whatever its future effect, must be most disastrous to 
our textile, tinplate, and iron trades, in consequence of the 
enormous increase which would be made in the existing pro- 
tective duties. Yet, with a fatuity that was incomprehensible, 
the representatives of the very persons who benefited most by 
the prosperity of our manufacturing industries—viz. farmers, 
tradesmen, and owners of artisans’ cottages—were seeking at 
such atime to enforce a form of taxation, the direct effect of 
which was to further add to the almost insuperable difficulty of 
maintaining competition with American and other foreign 
manufacturers. In his presidential address of last year, on the 
cost of lighting by gas and by electricity, he promised at some 
future time to return to the subject and extend the information. 
But on consideration he really could not see how he could 
extend the information then given, for the past year appeared 
to have been marked by no important discovery tending to 
alter the figures he gave in his last address. He was informed 
on good authority that the Manchester Corporation, having 
obtained power from the Board of Trade for the purpose, was 
about to start a large central station for the supply of electricity 
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to parts of the city. Those who were citizens, gas consumers, 
and ratepayers were very much interested in the progress of 
the city gas undertaking, and should urge the Council to make 
any electric installation totally distinct from the gas department, 
or from any other department of the Corporation, so that the rate- 
payers and all others interested might see the exact amount of 
profit or loss, just as they now could do by an inspection of the 
accounts of the gas department. He again took the oppor- 
tunity of impressing upon gas-consumers the desirability of 
economically improving their present antiquated system of gas- 
lighting by adopting the modern regenerative or other burners, 
whereby they could ventilate their rooms and get an equivalent 
light at from 24 to 3} times less cost (after allowing a very 
large margin for defective burners) than the Corporation would 
be able to supply the electric light for from a large central 
station. ‘The past year had not ended without-having seen the 
completion of a most interesting and apparently most success- 
{ul installation of electricity to the working of railways. He 
alluded to the electric locomotives made by Messrs. Mather & 
Platt for the City and South London Railway, and he took it 
that they all felt proud to number among their members 
gentlemen intimately connected with the eminent firm which 
had conquered the difficulties inherent in such a large and 
novel undertaking. From observations he had made, his 
opinion was that if the same amount of time and trouble had 
been spent during the past decade in applying electricity to 
power purposes as had been spent in efforts to supersede gas 
and oil, electricians would have met with much greater 
success and capitalists would have received a better return for 
their money. At first sight perhaps there did not seem to be 
59 much scope, but on further thought the apparent oppor- 
tunities expanded themselves into ever-increasing multitude. 


Miss GRACE HAWTHORNDE, having recently ‘terminated a 
very successful provincial tour of “ Theodora,” will, after a 
short rest in London, start out again on Monday next, playing 
a répertoire of Theodora” and two new plays—“ Hero and 
Leander” (adapted from the German by J. W. Boulding) and 
a new and origina! play by W. G. Wills, entitled “A Royal 
Divorce.” Miss Hawthorne has arranged to play the above- 
mentioned +épertoive at Palmers Theatre, New York, com- 
mencing October 26 next, and, after a brief tour in all the 
principal cities of America, will return to London in October 
1892, to open her new theatre, which will then be completed. 
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THE LIVERPOOL DOCKS. 
THE Mersey Docks and Harbour Board have deposited a Bill 


‘in the Private Bill Office of the House of Commons, under 


which powers are sought to extend and improve their docks, 
basins and works at the northern end of their Liverpool Dock 
Estate, “in order,” says the preamble, “to meet the require- 
ments of the trade of the port, and having regard to the 
increased and increasing size of vessels frequenting the port.” 
By clause 3 of the Bill powers are sought to deepen part of the 
Canada Basin, to lengthen and deepen the Canada Lock, and 
construct a pier or jetty near thereto, to reconstruct the existing 
passages between the Canada and Huskisson Docks, to lengthen 
and deepen the Eastern Huskisson Lock, and to deepen a 
portion of the navigable waterway on the eastern shore of the 
river Mersey. The Bill also seeks powers to construct a new 
dock near the north-eastern corner of Huskisson Dock, a new 
graving dock near the northern end of the Western [Huskisson 
Lock, and a new half-tide dock upon the sites of Sandon Basin 
and Wellington Half-tide Dock. The time asked for within 
which to complete these works is ten years.from the passing of 
the Act, whilst for their construction powers are sought to 
borrow, on the security of the rates for the time being belonging 
to them, any further sum not exceeding 1,000,002/. The Bill 
also asks Parliament to confirm the construction, for raising 
the level ofthe water in cartain docks, &c., of pumping apparatus, 
and the abstraction, by means of such pumps, of water from the 
river Mersey ; and it further proposes to sanction an extension 
of this method of abstracting water from the river for supplying 
all or any of their docks, locks, basins or works with water. 


STAFFORDSHIRE STEEL. 


A MEETING of the South Staffordshire Institute of Iron and 
Steel Works Managers was held at Dudley on Saturday. Mr. 
Smith Casson read a paper on the “ Round Oak Works,” in 
course of which he said:—The manufacture of steel is of 
recent date, there being at present only one Siemens-Martin 
furnace, turning out 3,000 tons per annum. ‘This furnace 
differs from the ordinary Siemens type in having “ regenera- 
tors” fixed over instead of under or at the sides of the furnace. 
The advantages obtained are freedom from the pernicious 
influence of water or damp, from the bursting out and choking 
the “checkers,” from inconvenience in the blocks giving way, 
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and from the ease with which the “checkers” can be watched 
and got at. The natural objection to this system would be that 
as gases ascend there would be a difficulty in drawing them 
down the furnace, but this is not found to be the case in practice, 
the explanation being that as the escapinZ flame is so very 
much hotter than the incoming gas and air, the draught out- 


wards quite overcomes this difficulty. The materials used per . 


ton are as follow :—Coal screenings, II cwt. ; basic pig, 14 cwt.; 
scrap-iron, 8 cwt. ; lime, I cwt. 3 qrs.; basic material, 1 cwt. 5 
Spanish ore, 10 1b. ; basic bottom cinder, 20 Ib. ; ferre-manga- 
nese, 15 lb. ; runner and sleeve bricks, ingot moulds, 2s. 9@. per 
ton; wages, royalty and general charges, Ios. per ton. 
By analysis it is identical with charcoal iron, except that 
it contains a little manganese. The ingots are cast in sizes 
suitable for rolling off direct into finished bars, except for 
special sizes, where blooming-down may be necessary. In 
addition to the furnace mentioned, a large plant on the 
“ Siemens-Martin” basic system will be at once laid down 
capable of producing about 1,000 tons of steel per week in the 
form of ingots, blooms, billets, tin-bars, large sections, &c., 
&c., when no pains will be spared to make it a model work 
As regards the fuel, it is on the most economical system. 
Instead of, as in many cases, large coal being bought for the 
furnaces and slack for the firing boilers, slack is used, it being 
previously screened by two revolving screens so arranged 
by means of gradients as to dispense with horsework. By 
means of these screens, which can screen 500 tons per day, the 
slack is divided into the sizes and proportions requisite for the 
various purposes for which it is required, large coal being 
sent to the “grate” heating furnaces, screenings or kibbles to 
the puddling and gas furnaces, and the fine siftings to the 
boilers with mechanical stokers attached. Thus it will be seen 
that slack only is burnt in the works, 7¢, the cheapest 
fuel, and upon this system the new steelworks will be 
carried on. What has given the LW.RO. brands the 
famous. position they hold in the markets of the world 
has been the natural excellence of the ironstones and thick 
coal, and these features will give to the LW.R.O. steel 
the same position in the future as the iron now _ holds. 
One essential feature to obtain a weldable steel is absence from 
sulphur, and this the South Staffordshire coal is noted for. 
Iron is rapidly yielding to steel, and especially to mild steel, so 
that ere long steel for almost every variety of purpose will be 
required, and as these works possess rolls for something like 
2,000 sections and sizes, there cannot be otherwise than a great 
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future for these famous works, especially as the steel can be 
made there quite as cheap, if not cheaper, than any other part 
of the world Much has been said abcut America beating us 
in the race; but South Staffordshire has nothing to fear either 
as regards iron, steel, or even pig-iron, if sufficient intelligence, 
energy, and enterprise are shown by our leading men and 
capitalists. Mr. Casson exhibited a Jarge number of samples 
of iron and steel from the works. After the reading of the 
paper complimentary speeches reflecting on the works ard the 
samples were made, and it was remarked that as the Round 
Oak Works had the best materials in the world, so in time it 
would make the best steel as it had made the best iron. All 
the speakers held that the hope of South Staffordshire was in 
basic steel, and no district was so favourably situated for its 
manufacture. 


PROPOSED METROPOLITAN IMPROVEMENTS. 


THE London County Council have deposited in the Private 
Bill Office of the House of Commons their General Powers 
Bill for the present Session, under which Parliamentary sanc- 
tion is sought to carry into effect a large number of metropo- 
litan improvements. The Bill, for convenience of reference, is 
divided into six parts. In part 1, powers are sought to remove 
the iron bridge across Bow Creek, connecting the East India 
Dock Road with the Barking Road, and to substitute a new 
bridge, with approaches from the East India Dock Road and 
the Barking Road; and to construct in the Isle of Dogs 
(1) a new bridge across the entrance, from the Blackwall Reach 
of the River Thaines to the Blackwall Basin of the West India 
Docks ; (2) a new bridge across the entrance, from the Lime- 
house Reach of the River Thames to the Limehouse Basin of. 
the West India Docks; (3) a new bridge on the site of the 
existing swing-bridge, from Limehouse Reach to the South 
Dock of the West India Docks ; and (4) a new bridge across 
the entrance, from the Blackwall Reach into the South Dock 
Basin of the West India Docks. As regards these bridges, the 
Bill provides for a contribution towards their construction from 
the Poplar Board of Works of 10,000/. The Council also ask’ 
for powers to make a new street at Deptford ; to widen the 
Knightsbridge Road on the southern side, between Wilton Place 
and William Street; to widen and improve Fulham Place 
Road and Queen Street, Hammersmith ; and to widen Fortess 
Road, Kentish Town. Respecting these street improvements, 
part 3 of the Bill provides that the various vestries interested 
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21 New Bridge Street, London, F.C. : February 23, 1886. 
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shall each pay part of the cost. By part 2 of the Bill the 

Council ask Parliament to sanction their retaining as an open 

space at Hammersmith part of the land purchased, but not 

required, for the new Hammersmith Bridge; to retain as a 

recreation-ground certain land at Brook Street, Limehouse, 

which was purchased by the Metropolitan Board of Works in 

1883 for the erection of artisans’ dwellings; to enlarge 

Peckham Rye Common; to acquire Bostall Woods, adjoining 

Bostall Heath, subject to the Plumstead Board of Works con- 

tributing 8,o00/.; and to vest in them over 12 acres of land | 
at Maryon Park, Charlton, presented to the Council for 
recreation purposes by Sir Spencer Maryon Wilson. This 
portion of the Bill also proposes to empower the Local Board | 
of East Ham to contribute 500/, towards the 19,000/. required 
to purchase the North Woolwich Gardens ; and asks Parlia- 
ment to repeal the section of the Raleigh Park (Brixton) Act 
providing for the contribution of any money by the Council 
towards the purchase of that park, in consequence of its 
having contributed a large sum of money towards the purchase 
of Brockwell Park, in the same parish. By part 5 the 
Council asks to be empowered to conduct inquiries and nego- 
tiations relative to existing markets and market rights, and as 
to the expediency of establishing new markets in the County of 
London. It is provided that the cost of conducting these in- 
quiries shall not exceed 1,000/. 


BARON HAUSSMANN AND PARIS. 


THE death of Georges Eugtne Haussmann in Paris on 
Sunday night has given an opportunity to recall the 
great works associated with his name. Everyone knows that 
under his reign as Prefect of the Seine there was a transforma- 
tion of the French capital, but there are some points connected 
with the operations which are not likely to be noticed in the 
newspapers. 

In the first place, let us rapidly glance over the principal 
works. During Baron Haussmann’s tenure of office there were 
additions to the number of great thoroughfares in Paris, and 
as military strategy had something to do with their creation, the 
new roads were made as straight and as wide as possible. 
Anyone who will look at a map of Paris will see that the city 
is triangulated in a systematic way by fine streets which allow 
cavalry and artillery to act with promptitude in case of an out- 
break. Between 1852 and 1867 the new works comprised the 


Boulevard Sebastopol ; the Boulevard Mazas, now the Boule- 
vard Diderot; the Boulevard de l’Empereur, known as the 
Avenue de Trocadero; the Boulevard Prince-Eugéne, at 
present called Boulevard Voltaire ; the Boulevard Magenta ; 
the Boulevard Saint-Germain ; the Boulevard Malesherbes ; the 
Boulevard Haussmann ; the extension of the Rue de Rivoli 
from the Rue de Rohan, and several other important streets. 
The Bois de Boulogne was transformed, the Bois de Vincennes 
was modernised, the Parc de Monceaux adapted for public use. 
Many important fountains were set up, new bridges were con- 
structed or rebuilt. The list of public buildings erected during 
the Empire would by themselves occupy a large space, and in 
fact it began to be imagined in Paris that the dreams of the 
Administration were too vast to be realised, and it was well 
financial difficulties put a limit to them. 

People who do not comprehend all that has to be gone 
through before engineering or architectural works can be 
undertaken, may believe it was sufficient to give an order to 
contractors to have the Prefect’s schemes realised. But in 
spite of all his power, Baron Haussmann could not have 
transformed Paris without the aid of officers who were more 
able than himself. The engineering staff of the prefecture 
was without any parallel in civic works. According to some 
newspaper writers, the great works were due to Napoleon IIL, 
Baron Haussmann and M. Alphand. The able engineer who 
fortunately still has charge of the municipal works in Paris 
would be the first to deny that he had a monopoly of the task 
of giving effect to the Emperor’s and the Prefect’s ideas. His 
share was of the utmost importance in all the transactions, but 
his work was aided by the co-operation of some other eminent 
engineers. In case of this contemporary evidence is most 
telling, and, accordingly, we shall give some extracts from a 
paper on the subject, which Mr. G. R. Burnell read before the 
Society of Arts in 1865. He was much interested in Paris, and 
had facilities to obtain exact information. Mr. Burnell said :— 

“The execution of the wcrks is divided into several depart- 
ments, which consist of—first, the Voirie ; second, the Service 
des Eaux et Egouts ; third, the Service du Pave; fourth, the 
Service des Promenades et des Plantations; fifth, the Service 
des Travaux d’Architecture; sixth, the Superintendent des 
Logemens Insalubres ; seventh, the Service des Ingénieurs des 
Ponts-et-Chaussées ; and eighth, the Service of the Carricres. 
The first of these comprehends all that relates to the plan of 
Paris, and to the proposed rectifications thereof. It embraces 


the setting out of the new streets, the fixing of the lines that 
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ke es 
are allowed to prevail, the projections on the public way, the 
numbering of the houses, the acquisition of buildings that are 
acquired by means of expropriation, sales and exchanges. of 
land, &c. The services of the ‘eaux et égouts,’ of the pave- 
ment and of the promenades and public parks are discharged 
by engineers of the Ponts-et-Chaussées or of the State, who 
are specially detached from the ordinary service, and are 
allowed to enter into the employment of the city of Paris, 
whilst they retain their rank and privileges as members of that 
body, The three services named are united under the control 
of at present M. Michal, Inspecteur des Pontes-et-Chaussces, 


THE 


who has the general supervision, and regulates, as the last | 


appeal, the various departments. He has under him M. 
Belgrand, ingénieur-en-chef de ire classe, who is charged 
with the ‘Service des Eaux et des Egouts,’ or, in fact, takes 
the management of all that relates to the underground works 
of Paris. Then M. Homberg, ingénieur-en-chef de tre classe, 
and M. Rozat de Mandres, ingénieur-en-chef, are charged 
with the superintendence of the paving, roadway and footpaths, 
or everything on the surface of the ground ; and M Alphand, 
ingénieur-en-chef de ire classe, is charged with the planta- 
tions, seats, sheds, lamps and generally with everything above 
ground ; so that these four gentlemen have very distinct pro- 
vinces, and yet they are all of them subject to the control of M. 
Michal, who has the title of Director of Public Works. M. 
Michal receives from the prefect, after the inquiry into the ex- 
pediency of the proposed lines of communication, and the refer- 
ence of them to the municipal council have been fullfilled, the 
indications of the direction that the lines are to follow, and at 
the same time the plan indicating the exact line of the 
properties that the city intends to buy. He then consults the 
engineers of the various branches of his service, and they 
prepare in concert a project for the sewers, the water supply, 
the gas piping, and the plantations ; they prepare estimates 
and designs for the work, which are stibmitted to the approval 
of the prefect, and if approved by him are at once executed. 


The principles adopted in these cases are to shorten as much - 


as possible the distance between the extreme points to be con- 
nected, and to regulate the level ; and it must be confessed that 
in the new streets and boulevards lately formed in Laris this 
has been carried out with very little attention to economy in 
laying out the lines, or in the levels given to them; but there 
are occasions when it is. necessary to respect a public monu- 
ment, or to preserve a certain gradient in order to accommodate 
a sewer, that may give rise to some deviations from the strict 
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rule thus laid down. The engineers are, it must be added, 
directly interested in carrying out the works in the best manner, 
for they are charged with their maintenance and their working 
afterwards ; and as the city exercises a vigilant control over the 
sums allotted to this branch of the service, the engineers are 
kept thereby constantly on the stretch, ; 

“In M. Belgrand’s office there are three ingcnieurs-ordinaires 
de 1re classe, who are charged with the superintendence of the 
works that are in process of execution, and one other engineer 
who is charged with the construction and maintenance of the 
steam-engines that are employed for raising the water.. The 
laying the new pipes that are from time to time required is 
performed by the engineers charged with the roadway, but 
under the orders of M, Belgrand, and they also exercise a 
control over the sewers, which come under that gentleman’s 
direction, both for their construction and subsequent working 
and cleansing. As the gas pipes are laid in, the soil, it follows 
that they also come under the province of M, Belgrand, who 
regulates everything that is concerned with what the I'rench 
call the ‘canalisation, or the pipes that serve to lead the gas 
to the places of consumption. The quality of the gas, and 
the manner in which it is to be burnt, form, however, part 
of the functions of M. Alphand, the engineer of the pro- 
menades and public plantations, and he is assisted by 
a host of inspecteurs, vérificateurs, superintendents, «c., 
who are charged with the details of the private lighting. 
M. Homberg is charged witl: the superintendence of the parts 
of the town that were included within the limits of old Paris, 
but when the limits of the town were carried back to the 
fortification, the paving of the districts thus included was 
entrusted to M. Rozat de Mandres, who has four ingénieurs- 
ordinaires under his orders, with the usual number. of 
inspecteurs, conducteurs, piqueurs, and cantonniers. These 
gentlemen are charged with everything connected with the 
level of the streets, both longitudinal and transverse; they 
arranve the fall of the channels and the points where the water 
is to be delivered, and to be conducted to the sewers; they 
have the choice of the material that is to be used, either paving 
or macadam, and they fix the manner in which it is to be swept 
and cleansed; they execute the borders, and they have a 
control over the execution of the footpaths that are under the 
special care of the householders, unless the city thinks proper 
to plant them, when they pass under the control of M, Alphand. 

“The bureau of M. Alphand, ingénieur-en-chef of the 
promenades and the public plantations, is composed of two 
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ingénieurs-ordinaires and a great number of inspecteurs, con- 
ducteurs, piqueurs and cantonniers; there are also two 
architects, two sous-inspecteurs, one ‘inspecteur vérifica- 
teur, and a host of clerks. The functions of the office 
are the superintendence of the planting of trees upon the 
boulevards; the maintenance of the public parks; the 
establishment and maintenance of the public fountains ; the 
decoration and placing of the public lamps ; the arrangement 
of the market-places and the standing booths for public con- 
veyances, advertisements, &c., in so far as they. are un- 
connected with the building; in fact, the execution of every- 
thing that is concerned with the upper part ‘of the public 
ways. In the discharge of these duties, M. Alphand is 
assisted by the ingénieurs-ordinaires of the ‘ voie- publique,’ 
but as much as possible the services are kept distinct. 

“ The Service des Travaux d’Architecture is an important 
branch of the administration, but it does not exercise much 
influence upon the lines or directions of communication, ex- 
cepting in so far as they may interfere with the existence of 
monuments of great artistic and national value; and it is for 
this reason principally that the advice of the architects is 
taken. Under general circumstances the architect’s business 
is confined to executing the public buildings on the spots that 
are designated for them by the prefect, and they have to 
prepare their plans in conformity with the instructions they 
may receive from him, and in accordance with the limits of 
expense that he may judge advisable. At present the Service 
des Architects is under the immediate presidency of M. Bal- 
tard, who has under him a chef de bureau and a body of 
architects and inspectors. There are four architects-in-chief. 
They are assisted by four contrdleurs and about fifteen local 
architects, and there is quite an army of architects charged 
with the construction of new buildings. It is estimated that 
the town has not less than 250 architects, conducteurs, piqueurs 
and superintendents in its employment, the greater part being 
permanently engaged.” 

From these extracts it will be evident that Baron Hauss- 
mann took care that the accomplishment of his projects should 
not be retarded by a deficiency of active and able assistants. 
The transformation of Paris was an operation which required 
many hands, and it is possible the result did not in all cases 
correspond with what was intended. But, as not uncommonly 
happens, the credit for the success that was attained was not 
awarded in correspondence with the efforts. From the notices 
of Baron Haussmann which have appeared this week it might 
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be supposed that all work outside the Prefect’s private office: 
was merely mechanical. But the engineers and the staff 
encountered the great difficulties. Baron Haussmann’s claim 
to fame is that he assumed the responsibility for their successes. 
and errors. 

As a surveyor, Mr. Burnell could not help thinking about 
the-cost of so wonderful a metamorphosis, for which his experi- 
ence furnished no precedents. He found the local taxation in 
Paris amounted to about one-half the rental. But out of the 
six and a quarter millions sterling raised by the city for funds 
13,428,746 frs. had to be paid as interest on the funded debt, 
and 10,314,892 frs. for the sinking fund, so nearly a sixth of the 
taxes went in that way. He then says, “ The Prefect has 
been allowed to issue obligations in the name of the city, and 
for the Caisse de Travaux de Paris to the extent of 3,400,000/., 
and he has extended it by 1,5c0,000/ in the case of the 
works undertaken in the Boulevard Magenta.” There was 
then no control over Baron Haussmann, for the Municipal 
Council was made up of Government nominees who lost their 
seats if they did not vote the budget presented to them. 

The question of profit and loss in respect to Baron 
Haussmann’s feats had, in 1863, puzzled another skilful 
observer, William Tite, who laid the following statement of 
his doubts before the British Association, at the meeting in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

“The improvements that have been lately effected in the 
streets of Paris are of so very interesting a character, and they 
have given rise to the promulgation of such singular opinions 
as to their results, that I have been induced to look into the 
question of their cost very closely. The great operations in 
Paris began in the year 1848 by the works which have been 
undertaken for the purpose of continuing the Palace of the 
Tuileries to the Louvre, which was subsequently extended to 
the disengagement of the Hétel de Ville, and the continuation 
of the Rue St. Antoine. This was a very necessary improve- 
ment, for the streets which were demolished had in 1848 been 
the stronghold of insurrections that marked the year ; and 
they were so close to the public buildings named, that they 
were always in danger of being seized by the mob when there 
was any disturbance. In addition to this strategical motive, 
there was the consideration that Paris wanted ventilation in 
that direction, and that the communication from the east to the 
west would be immeasurably benefited by the new street ; 
but it also entailed upon the town several necessities. The 
movement was begun by the pulling down of the old 
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houses, and the rebuilding’ of them in more magnificent 
style. The State interveried in the various cases, with 
a subvention that varied in amount from one-half to one- 
third of the cost; and it has always shown itself anxious to 
contribute to the embellishment of the town. It has from time 
to time authorised the town to contract loans to the amount of 
18,000,000 frs. up to the close of the financial year 1861, and 
has facilitated the employment of public credit in every way that 
it could ; it even would appear from the statement presented by 
the Prefect, that it had paid, upon the operations ascertained to 
have been effected, the total sum of 40,500,000 frs. The works 
of demolition and reconstruction, therefore, have proceeded 
with a vigour that has passed belief ; and the city of Paris has 
been changed with a rapidity that we Englishmen have no con- 
<eption of. In the Prefect’s report to the town there also 
appear the accounts of the city of Paris for the repairing and 
the decoration of churches and other public buildings that fall 
to the share of the town; and these are, it must be confessed, 
maintained in a better state than similar buildings are by the 
English authorities. 

‘‘ But the question arises—How is all this outlay to be met? 
‘The liabilities seem to go on increasing from year to year, the 
‘resources do not increase in the same manner ; and though the 
credit of the town be good, a too frequent recourse to that 
means of meeting liabilities seems a doubtful course. The 
Halles Centrales cost 31,796,238'61 frs ; for thé sale of old 
materials, spare lands, &c., they realised 6,723,071'24 frs. ; the 
‘total loss upon the operation was therefore 25,073,167 37 frs. 
The Rue de Rivoli has cost the total sum of 108,658,000 frs. 
nearly, and it has brought in the sum of 34,153,200 frs.; or the 
total loss upon the operation, supposing it to have been 
executed at the sole expense of the town, would be about 68°57 per 
‘cent. It is expected that the Government will add 20,740,967 27 
frs. to the amount received by the town. This would reduce 
the cost of the Rue de Rivoli to the town to about 50 per 
‘cent. of the gross outlay, leaving out of account the interest of 
the sums paid in the course of the operation. The reconstruc- 
tion of the Boulevard Sebastopol has given rise to very nearly 
the same result ; for we find that it has been driven through 
the densely-peopled parts of the town, between the Rues du 
Faubourg St. Martin and St. Denis, and so on to the Place du 
Chatelet. The accounts for the other works are not yet made 
up in detail. but there seems to be every reason to expect that 
they will present similar results. 
wi: “ The principle that seems to have been adopted in designing 


dq 


the works of these boulevards has been to fix the levels of the 
two extreme points, and to make the surface of the ground 
between them on one uniform inclination. This produces 
great regularity, no doubt, but the sacrifice for the sake of this 
is enormous, such as, in fact, we can hardly suppose to have 
been undertaken by a municipality elected by the general body 
of ratepayers. The houses that were pulled down in the Rue 


| de Rivoli were densely peopled; they were built in close 


proximity to each other, they were in the very centre of busi- 
ness, built on all the errars of a Medizval town with regard to 
hygiene, but with regard to making the most of the surface. I 
endeavoured some time since to obtain a return from the House 
of Commons for the purpose of forming some opinion on the 
cost of such works in London ; but the replies to my questions 
were made in the usual style—that is to say, they were con- 
tained in a mass of figures so grouped that nothing could be 
extracted from them. All that I have been able to derive from 
them is that the new Cannon Street cost a gross sum of 
589,4707,, or at the rate of 506/. per yard forward ; the new 
Victoria Street cost 330,675, or about 300/7. per yard forward ; 
but I have not been able to ascertain the proportion the City 
authorities get back upon those sums by the sale of the ground- 
rents My own experience in these matters is, however, very 
considerable, and it has led me to the belief that, unless there 
be some very exceptional cases, the operation of converting 
inhabited house-rent into ground-rent—which is the real 
meaning of the operation of pulling down houses and rebuild- 


‘ing them on the assumption that they are parts of town 


improvements—must always result in loss to those undertaking 


‘it. Where, as in Paris, wide straight boulevards are svb- 


stituted for narrow confined streets—where there are, moreover, 
great places provided for the recreation of the public—it is not 
at all astonishing that the expense is at the rate of 70 per cent. 
on the outlay. The State has come to the assistance of the 
town inthe matter, but it can only be by casting the burden 
upon the ratepayers generally—a course which may be tolerated 
in a highly-centralised country like France, but which would 
hardly be tolerated in England, where we find’ ourselves 
making every place pay for its own improvements. The 
accounts presented by the Prefect appear to show that the 
ordinary budget of the city of Paris amounted to about 
112,500,000 frs. a year, or about 44 millions sterling, for which 
the town does much we leave to be done by private companies 
or individuals, such as the abattoirs, cemeteries, waterworks, 
&c. The latter branch of the service is discharged in a most 
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disgraceful manner ; though the fountains play in every street 
the house service is neglected, and water is brought in by pails. 
The interest on the funded debts of the town at present is about 
10,546,788°64 frs., or 421,871. nearly—an insignificant sum, 
perhaps, for the two millions of inhabitants of Paris; but it 
will begin to tell rapidly upon the productive industry of the 
locality if it be not watched carefully, and checked in its steady 
and gradual increase. The credit of the town, as we before 
said, stands very high ; but it will suffice for but few more opera- 
tions, such as the Boulevard Malesherbes, to compromise it 
very severely.” 

If Mr. Tite (he was not then a knight) could have foreseen 
that in a few years France would unwisely rush into war, that 
Paris would be besieged and would find the worst enemies 
among the inhabitants, he must have taken a still more doleful 
view of the situation. But he judged by his experience in 
England. The failure of a bank in a provincial town is enough 
to put a stop to building for years, and to leave the streets with 
“ carcasses” that are the worst of ghosts, for they do not dis- 
appear when the cock crows, Abroad there is more elasticity. 
In spite of all the debts with which Baron Haussmann saddled 
the city, and many more no less onerous, Paris does not seem 
to be troubled about taxes, and less grumbling is heard than in 
Manchester or Birmingham 

Louis Veuillot, in one of his books, shrewdly says that the 
Amphion of new Paris was a corporal, and the building rose at 
the command, “ Alignement! fixe!” It was therefore to be 
expected that when it was desired to persuade the people that 
Napoleonic ideas were not to be tested by what they produced 
when applied on acertain second day of December, the man 
who destroyed so much to facilitate the manceuvring of troops 
whenever a new application of ideas became necessary should 
be set aside There was the advantage that his long and broad 
streets would still remain Accordingly M. Ollivier, who set 


about a war “with a light heart,” in the same spirit compelled 
There was no difficulty in finding the. 


Haussmann to resign. 
customary flaw in his returns—for a Government official can 
alwas detect one when he is ordered, and the Baron had too 
much tact to make a fuss about the inevitable. In asense he 
was a Napoleon. He had no love for antiquity, and preferred 
geometry to the picturesque. He demolished on a grand scale, 
and substituted what was adapted to amaze people. But as 
feudal abuses were dispelled for ever by the Corsican, so the 
Alsatian cleared Paris from countless dangers to health, and 
began a new era of sanitation in France. 
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ONE of the most important of the granite businesses of 
Aberdeen, some of which were alluded to in last week’s issue, 
is that of the Royal Granite Works of Messrs. James Wright 
& Son. This well-known firm dates from the year 1835, when 
it was founded by Mr. James Wright, who carried on the busi- 
ness alone until 1876, when he was joined by his two sons, 
Messrs. William and Frederick Wright, and the style of the 
house was then altered to its present form. The Royal Granite 
Works cover about two acres of ground, and are perfectly 
arranged and equipped in every respect for the industry to 
which they are devoted. Machinery of the newest and. best 
modern type is in operation, and the firm have unsurpassed 
facilities for the rapid execution of work of the highest class 
and finish. The plantis one of the most valuable in the trade, 
and upwards of 220 hands are employed at these works and at 
the firm’s quarries. The latter are situated at Stirlinghill and 
Little Stirlmg, Peterhead (for red granite), and at Sylavethie,, 
Alford (for grey granite), and their’ product is not excelled by 
that of any other quarries in the United Kingdom. Their 
special rates for columns and all circular work are noteworthy, 
the firm having a new patent’ process for this kind of work, 
Altogether the 
house stands high among its contemporaries, and bears a good 
reputation in Aberdeen’s most typical industry. It holds 
a special appointment to Her Majesty the Queen, and its name 
has been, and is, associated with the carrying out ofa great number 
of important granite contracts in London and the provinces. 
Their grey granite from the quarry at Sylavethie, Alford, has ° 
been wrought for about a quarter of a century. It is the best 
grey granite for the London market, as it withstands the 
atmosphere better than any other. This can be seen in the 
plinth of the British and Foreign Bible Society and the plinth 
of the Bank of England, Strand branch. For dressed or rustic 
face, and for polished faces the firm. have supplied a great many 
fronts, among others for the Messrs Silber, in Wooa Street, 
also in Great Tower Street, &c. A large business has been 
done during half a century ia the red granite from the two 
quarries at Stirlinghill and Little Stirling, Peterhead. The firm 
have carried out many large orders in the red granite, and 
executed among other works those at the Arcade in Bond 
Street, Holborn Restaurant, Royal Courts of Justice Chambers, 
Monument Station Tavern, &c. : 

This business of Messrs. James Wright & Sons has lately 
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been transferred to Mr. Frederick Wright (who is now sole 
partner), and there is a large stock of first-class monuments, 
which are to be cleared out at greatly reduced prices. The 
business will be carried on under the same name as before, only 
first-class work will be supplied, and the lowest possible prices 
consistent with such work will be quoted. 


AN AGE OF STEEL AND CLAY.* 


LONG ago, architects recognised that the tombs, the monu- 
ments, the temples that are left to us by people long passed out 
of history, are a sure indication of the habits, manners, cus- 
toms, religion and the arts of the people who built them, as 
adapted to the material obtainable. Moreover, these buildings, 
often magnificent, are but the enlargement in a more permanent 
material of the homes and the tombs of the prominent citizens, 
and even of the huts of the common people. The columns of 
the great temples on the Nile are often but an imitation in 
stone of bundles of papyrus reeds, and the entire temple shows 
its origin in a house built of these reeds and clay. Here was 
at first an age of reeds and unburned clay, and later, as civilisa- 
tion advanced and the nation became powerful, and the govern- 
ment more thoroughly organised, there was an age of stone. 
Like the old subdivisions of the ethnologist, an age of stone, 
rude or polished ; an age of bronze and an age of iron, which 
were reproduced over and over again by different people, 
according to the state of civilisation ; so the different ages of 


building—such as the age of reeds, of clay (unburned and | 


burned), the age of stone and the age of iron have appeared 
and held sway for more or less centuries, influenced by the 
environment. The age of reeds still exists in China and among 
the Malays, and among many savage tribes. The same is true 
of unburned clay. The age of bricks*existed in Chaldea and 


Assyria, where the broad alluvial plains furnished abundance | 


of clay, while all other building materials were difficult to 
obtain. 
civilisation that they invented most of the forms of brick and 
methods of brick construction known to-day ; the unburned 
brick of clay and straw, the kiln-burned brick of numerous 
forms, enamelled brick, plain and decorated and of many 


* A paper by Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, read before the Chicago 
Architectural Sketch Club, and pablished in Zhe Jzland Architect. 


So long did these nations exist in a high state of | 


‘ colours. The old stories that the round arch was of Etruscan 
' invention, and pointed-arch Gothic of the Middle Ages, is here 
| given the lie. Both of these arches are found built in brick 
with radial joints in the valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
dating some twenty centuries before Christ, some of them in 
beautiful figured enamelled brick. 

The age of stone existed in all its perfection in Central 
Europe in the Middle Ages. There stone was used in the 
great cathedrals, with all the skill and all the knowledge that 
has ever been applied to similar stone construction. The most 
careful analysis of the construction of such great cathedrals as 
Rheims, Amiens and Rouen develops a knowledge of the arch 
and the pier that the architects of to-day could not excel. The 
entire interior is of cut stone. The arch ribs carry a stone 
ceiling. The thrusts are taken by an elaborate system of 
graceful flying buttresses. The walls reduced to piers between 
great windows filled with painted glass. The least amount of 
stone consistent with stability ; and yet this thirteenth-century 
work is in good preservation to-day, magnificent monuments 
illustrating the science and the art of the age. 

This age of stone passed away and a more complex age 
appeared : an age of stone, brick and wood, cheap and quickly 
constructed, made necessary by the advance of civilisation, the 
increase of commerce and manufactures and the rapid growth 
of the cities. Brick walls sometimes faced with stone, wooden 
joists (interior posts of wood or iron), columns in the street 
fronts of cast-iron. These buildings with their wooden joists, 
stud partitions and wooden lathing were combustible, and great 
fires often occurred, at times destroying entire cities and causing 
great losses. Something more stable was necessary. “Iron 
had long been in partial use. The iron industries were extend- 
ing, new mines opened, new furnaces and rolling mills esta- 
i blished. The demand for structural iron increasing, the 
| I-beam was invented and recognised as the most economical 
shape for floor joists and girders. Iron, although classed as an 
incombustible material, is nevertheless, if unprotected, destroyed 
| by the heat of a burning stock of goods. The early fireproof 
buildings were floored with brick or concrete arches between 
I-beams. These arches were heavy and left a ceiling not 
| pleasing to the eye beside the lower flanges of the beams, and the 
columns were not protected. Progress was slow, and but few 
fireproof buildings were erected in this country. 

The hollow terra-cotta fireclay arch was’ invented—strong, 
light and of less cost than the old methods, and more effective. 
With this material it was easy to entirely cover the I-beam 
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and form a flat ceiling that only required plastering and to 
protect the columns, for it could be readily moulded into the 
shapes most convenient for each purpose. We then entered 
‘upon an age of iron. All important public, and some private 
buildings were of masonry or of iron backed with masonry. 
The interior columns, girders and beams of iron; the floors 
and partitions of hollow fireclay tile. One step more and in 
the outside walls iron columns enclosed in masonry took the 
place of the old masonry pier. This was first introduced 
extensively in the Home Insnrance building in this city. 

Steel had been long known, but was too costly for building 
purposes. The Bessemer process had changed the railway 
rails from iron to steel, and Carnegie rolled some I-beams of 
steel and sent them with his compliments to be used in the 
Home Insurance building, instead of iron. This only about 
four years ago. The advantages of steel were soon recognised. 
‘The tensile strength of good, mild steel as compared with iron 
is 20 to 25 per cent. more, or 60,000 to 64,090 pounds per 
square inch for steel and 48,000 to 50,009 for iron. Hence 
steel construction is lighter than iron, and as the price per 
pound is the same, there is a large saving in cost. Hence as 
a natural consequence steel rapidly took the place of iron and 
we entered upon an age of steel, our important buildings 
becoming literally and completely a steel construction fire- 


proofed. The masonry reduced to the very minimum, not only | 


carrying no weight, but being itself carried by lintels of steel 


from column to column over each window, as in the Home | 


Insurance building, the Tacoma and the Leiter buildings, the 
Rand-McNally building, &c., all in Chicago. ‘The steel is only 
covered by thin terra-cotta, brick, or stone. As an immediate 


consequence of this method of construction, our Chicago build. ' 
ings rose rapidly from six storeys to sixteen, for the lightness of . 


this construction enabled the architects to find room on 
Chicago’s soft compressible clay for their footings. 
now become such an all-important factor in the construction, 
not only of all our important buildings, but also of all the navies 
of the world, of the railways, their rails, bridges, stations, 


rolling stock, &c., that we may fairly claim that steel is to-day | 


an important element of our civilisation, rendering possible and 
profitable what would otherwise be quite impracticable, so that 
I hope to be able to make interesting a brief account of the 
manufacture of constructional steel, such as has so suddenly 
burst from an unknown industry but a few years ago into such 
universal use to-day. The use of steel in building construction 
is increasing faster even than the means of manufacture. To- 
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day in Chicago it is impossible to obtain steel beams as rapidly. 
‘as they are wanted, and many of our buildings are badly 
_delayed. As well as one can judge, the demands for the 
' coming year will be beyond the present output of the mills. 
Structural steel is a special kind that experience shows to 
be best adapted to constructional purposes. It contains a little 
more carbon than iron, and is known as mild steel. Speaking 
| broadly, wrought iron contains o'00 to o'10 carbon ; structural 
' steel contains o'12 to o15, about 3 of 1 per cent.; high grade 

steel for tools, machinery, &c., contains 0'18 to I‘I5; pig-iron 
' contains 2 per cent. to 5 per cent., or even 6 per cent. Most 
| of the structural steel in use is made by either the Bessemer 
| process or the open-hearth process. Rails and beams in large 
_ part.are made by the Bessemer process, while boiler and 
| armour plates are made by the open-hearth process, though 

some beam mills use the open-hearth process, which is 
| becoming cheaper by the ability to use cheaper pig. 

It is necessary that the architect should be certain that he 
obtains the quality of steel upon which his calculations are 
based. His specifications are substantially as follows in the 
essential particulars:—From each blow of the converter, or 
from each charge of the furnace, an ingot shall be cast and 
rolled into test bars, which shall be pulled and the test. sheets 
sent to the architect with each shipment. The tests shall be 
as follows :—The elastic limit not less than 3,200 lbs. per 

| square inch. The elongation to be not less than 22 per cent. 
For all plates, angles and Z bars there shall be in addition to 
| the above a quench test. The bar to be heated to cherry red 
and plunged into water at 82 degs. Fahrenheit, and then bent 
cold over a bar of diameter equal to the thickness of the bar to 
be tested: This bending to be made without any signs of 
fracture. After the foregoing tests have been made and the 
metal has been accepted, the rolled material shall be examined 
for surface defects. All beams, plates, angles, Z shapes or 
other material shall be free from any injurious surface defects, 
and shall be straight and true and free from any twisting All 
rivetted work shall be put together with hot steel rivets of 
superior quality, such as are used for steam-boiler work. 
| They shall bend cold on themselves without showing any signs 

of cracks. All rivetted work shall be true and straight and 

free from any injurious defects. All columns shall be straight 

and free from any twist. The seats or bearings of all columns 

shall be true and square, so that the column shall stand plumb 

with an even bearing over the entire surface of the connection. 

Should it be necessary to put in any filling, said filling shall be 
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Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 
2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 


Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


VOLT WORKS. LEEDS. 


wa rts 346 Eitan h 


Hot Lightning *" 
aa: Minutes : Geyser. 


FIRE ESCAPE STAIRS. 


LION FOUNDRY CO., 
49 QUEEN VICTORIAST., LONDON, EC 
WORKS :— KIRKINTILLOCH, N.B. 
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“The Brest I have had to do with.” 
B. WEBSTER, Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 


LiGHtT. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION, 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, 
LIMITED, 


88 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


A. W. BENNETT, 
87 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAMO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electrie Lighting Plants. 


ADVANTAGES —The Framework is cast in one solid piece, 
The Armature can be taken out in a few seconds. Phere 
are no loose wires dangling from the brush-holders. 
The “Infant”? Dynamo attains the high efficiency of 
92 percent. Full particulars and prices on application, 


H. AUSTIN, Florence Works, Armley, LEEDS. 


WINFIELDS LIMITED, 


Cambridge Street Works, Birmingham. 


London Sample Room :—49 Farringdon St., E.C. 
Scotland :—Mr. C. M. Heron, 64 North Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ART METAL WORK, 


Qrnamental Wrought-Iron Work. 
All kinds of Gas & Electric Light Fittings. 
STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. 


Designs and Estimates on application. \! Estimates Free. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


ESTIMATES FREE. 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO., 


276 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Messrs. FREEMAN & CO. 


Will be pleased to ESTIMATE for Installations for the 
Electric Light, either complete with Engine and Dynamo or to 
be supplied with current from District Central Stations. 


21 SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, 
LOW DOM ow 


Telephones 
and Speaking 
Tubes, Lightning 
Conductors, Surglar Alarms, 
Estimates free on application. 
Office—Dashwood House, New Broad St., B.C, 
Manutactory—45 Worship Street, E.C, 


TAYLOR & DUNN, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS, 


58 Conduit Street, & 28 King Street, Regent St. W. 


Estimates Given Free for Wiring or Fitting 
up Complete Installation, 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO TEMPORARY LIGHTING 
FOR BALL AND EVENING Parrigs, &c. 


[BARNES & LOW, 
Electric Light Engineers 


AND CONTRACTORS, 
1 Sussex Place, South Kensington, 
LONDON, S.W. 


ALL WORK GUARANTEED, 
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of plate steel, and shaped to fit exactly, and. to bring the | 


column plumb and to the proper level. No material that does 
not fill these specifications will be accepted. 

Structural steel is by no means confined to beams: it 
includes also plates, angles, Z’s and other shapes used for 
making steel columns, plate girders, &c. The steel column is 
coming into general use in our new buildings. Only a year 
ago it was an open question which should be used, the cast- 
iron columns or the rolled and rivetted steel column. Our | 
specifications for cast-iron columns demanded that from each 
heat of the cupola or melting-furnace two or three bars should 
be cast 1 inch square and 5 feet long and tested by placing on | 
firm supports 4 feet 6 inches apart and loading in the centre | 
with 470 Ibs without breaking. This guarantees the metal to ' 
be of sufficient strength so that, as far as metal alone is con- | 
cerned, cast-iron can be obtained of a thoroughly satisfactory | 
quality. The same is true of the rolled steel. A heavy cast- 
iron column made with all possible care and skill is liable to 
hidden defects Our specifications demand that the column 
shall be drilled twice at right angles, so that the inspector can 
measure the thickness in two places, from which he can judge 
of the balance, but it must often be the case that other parts 
are deficient on one or more sides. Equally dangerous are 
spongy or honeycomb-like places caused by the gases blowing 
through the metal, and also what are called cold-shuts, formed 
by the metal cooling so much as it runs through the mould as 
not to thoroughly unite, when from two sides it comes in 
contact. Sometimes defects from either of these causes are 
readily discovered, at others they are only detected after the 
most thorough examination an inspector can make by a careful 
scrutiny and by tapping all over the column with a light 
hammer, listening for any change in the sound Sometimes 
the sound enables the expert to detect a very serious defect, 
that otherwise would entirely have escaped his notice. As the 
cast-iron column can only be examined on the outside, one can 
never be sure of a perfect column ; for this reason, architects 
only load a cast-iron column with one-eighth of the breaking 
load, supposing the column to be perfect. The rolled steel 
column is made up of pieces that are all inspected for metal, 
and on all sides for surface defects before thé column is built 
up, and then after the column is finished the workmanship is 
again inspected, so that one can be reasonably sure that a steel | 
column is perfect. Hence the architect feels safe in loading 
the steel column with one-fourth the breaking load. Hence 
steel columns weigh much less—only about one-half the weight 


of cast-iron columns. This reduction in weight is an important 
item in the construction of tal! buildings on our compressible 
soil, which can only be safely loaded with one and one-half 
tons per square foot on the foundations, for Chicago soil is soft 
compressible clay of some 60 feet or more in depth, and any 
greater load per square foot than one and one-half tons causes 
too great settlement. 

It is a very difficult problem to adjust the foundations to the 
ground so that the weights shall be uniformly distributed, for 
they practically cover all the ground under our tall buildings ~ 
and spread out as far as practicable under the sidewalk and — 
into the alley. Hence it is easily understood why it is that the 
steel column is so generally taking precedence. From this day ° 
on it will be the rule, and the cast-iron column will only be © 
used in unimportant structures. In conclusion, the question 
naturally arises, What is the near future of steel? It is probably 
greater than anyone would have the courage to foretell. In- 
ventions that permit the use of cheap, easily mined ores ; im- 
provements that increase the production of a given plant ; the 
inventions of labour-saving appliances for every branch of the 
work ; the concentration into immense plants carefully planned 
by skilful engineers, running continually 24 hours a day and 
365 days a year, increasing the output and reducing the expense 
of production ; and with all this, a steady improvement in the 
quality of the metal, will make steel cheaper and more and 
more popular. Its use will be extended in every direction. 
Before long every hotel, apartment, house, theatre and school- 
house will be fireproof. Architects have already commenced 
to design fireproof dwellings, and-ere long they will be the rule 
rather than the exception. Iron railroad ties were used in 
India years ago, because of the perishable nature of wood in 
the tropics. We can certainly look forward to steel railroad ties 
in the near future and to its use for many purposes not thought 
of to-day. 

The interest that the world is taking in the manufacture of 
steel is well shown by the recent visit of a large delegation of 
European metallurgists, who were recently entertained in 
Chicago. They paid many a compliment to the American 
manufacturer for his admirable system and the many labour- 
saving appliances, and his methods for increasing production ; 
and they left with their note-books well filled with useful hints. 

In buildings of all classes steel will supersede all other 
material for the construction, but steel alone is insufficient ; it 
must be fireproof, and there must be external walls. For the 


ficors and partitions we have made some recent improvements, 


HOWARD & SONS] 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., : 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. | 

Oaks wy 1s. 8d. .) | 

Walaut ,, A 1s. 11d. of . 

Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 

Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


be) 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prites given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. — 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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principally in making better and lighter material, Something 
new is required for the exterior—light, durable, fireproof, non- 

. absorbent, easily cleaned by the rain and pleasing in appearance, 
and susceptible of artistic effects. Such a material is clay. 
We have long used brick and terra-cotta ; they were known to 
the ancients. Brick is too solid, that is, too heavy, and becomes 
white with alkaline salts and absorbs dirt. Terra-cotta is 
mostly hand-pressed, and is too costly. .We want a terra-cotta 
made rapidly by machinery at low price, its surface dull-glazed, 
impervious to moisture, hard-baked, uniform in quality and 
colour, using handwork for the few carved pieces. There is a 
great plant now nearly ready to commence operations at the 
Stickney tract in the south-west part of the city, out on the 
prairie, that promises to give us just what we require for the 
cheaper portions, They already have two kilns each, 672 feet 
long, of the tunnel pattern. They aré very ingenious. The 
material to be burned is piled on steel cars, fireproofed. The 
car enters the kiln tunnel on a railroad track, and when it leaves 
the tunnel at the other end the bricks or terra-cotta are burned 
and cooled and are ready for shipment. 

With cheap steel! of a very superior quality, and a light dull- 
glazed terra-cotta, and a strong light fireproofing, we are ready 
to build as never before—light, strong and at a’reasonable 
price, within reach of everyone that can afford to build at all ; 
and we enter upon a new age—an age of steel and burnt clay. 


LEIGHTON BUZZARD WATERWORKS AND SEWERAGE. 


THE Sanitary Authority of Leighton Buzzard having advertised 
an open competition for the best schemes of water-supply and 
sewerage for the town, several engineers submitted schemes, 
and the parochial committee selected three under mottoes 
respectively “ Westminster,” ‘“ Gravitation,” and “ Forward,” 
recommending the latter for adoption. Considerable feeling 
having arisen with regard to the merits of ‘ Gravitation’s” 
schemes, it was ultimately decided to submit the two schemes 
to a sanitary expert, and Mr. Isaac Shone, CE, was called in 
to adjudicate on their respective merits. His report has been 
given in favour of “‘ Forward’s” schemes for both water-supply 
and sewerage, the author being Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, 
A-M.I.C E., ot Grosvenor Chambers, Corporation Street, Bir- 
mingham, and at the parochial committee meeting held on the 
2th ult. when Mr. Nichols attended, his schemes were bya 
resolution passed recommended for adoption by the Sanitary 


Authority. Leighton Buzzard has a population of 7,000, and is 
about being constituted a local board. It is expected the 
works will be immediately proceeded with when the new 
authority is formed. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- * 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8 Joseph Kaye, for “ Improvements in rigid stops for doors, 
gates, and the like” 

13. James Fredk. Bennett and Ernest Parker Hides, for 
“ Improvements in terminals for telephones and other pur- 
poses.” 

17. Frank Collinson and Edward Collinson, for “An im- 
proved method of glazing roofs and the like.” 

19. Milton Syer, for “An improved waste-preventing valve.” 

34. Thomas Nield Robinson, for “ Improvements in planing 
and, moulding machines.” 

68. Fredk Wm. Vowles, for “Automatic or self-locking 
window-fastener.” 

82. Geo White Haskins, for “An improved spring for 
raising water-closet seats and counter-cases, closing doors, and 
the like.” 

118. Francis Thomas Pover, for “Improvements in or 
relating to ovens for the firing of bricks, tiles, potters’ goods, 
and the like.” 

536. John Pitt Bayly, for “Improved pulley.” (William 
Magers, United States ) 

161. Wm. Henry Bradley, for “Improvements in door- 
bolts.” 

162. Wm Wilson Horn, for ‘‘ Improvements in wire fences.” 
(David Wm. Weiser, United States.) 


To INVENTUxs. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in, 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


Art DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


| 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
snable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


POR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTIST:C FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels. Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 


Manujfactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Yen years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Vesigns for the Decoration of Public and 
Privat “uildings submitted on application. 


$8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late $4 BERNEKS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


: Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
GESIGNS PYEPAREO AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


C. EK. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS, 
TAPESTRIES, sussone| OC. E. BIRCH 


and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, | 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE S™ E.C. - 


Begs to wyorm the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends ali 

Orders entrusted to 
him 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


7 & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E..C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-nieres and Interior 
Woodwork 
Designs and Prices on 4irpiacame 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR- 


Architects’ Designs caretully carried out Estimates Free. 
WORK 


Ss. 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS & WOOD 


LATE OF HOLB RN VIADUCT) 
66 Berners Street, Uondon, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS, 
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Size 

Price zs. 6d., by post 28. 9d. 

A few Tinted Proofs may 

be had on Special 
Plate Paper 


42 iuches by 30 inches. 


By 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, 20 inches by 15 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


Free by post, carefully Gun 


packed inside 
By 


patent roller, 
ls. 9d. 

the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches. 
Price 28. 6d., by post 2s. 9d. 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 


Size, 184 inches by 134 inches. 

Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roiier, 


Size, 33 inches by 24 inches, 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s, 9d. 

A Beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


Size, 40 inches by 22 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 


Size, 184 inches by 134 inches, 
Price One Shilling each, 

"ree by post, carefully 
packed inside patent 


TINTED INK 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


X =) PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the followin 
gS + in “THE ARCHITECT” 


of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 4s. 


. | Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 


ART PLATES FROM ‘“‘ THE ARCHITEC 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, i 


for Framing. 


Ene: Whe BWarkprdom | * 


Sf. Stephen. 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A, |ALBERT HYNAIS. 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 
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THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN, 


Printed in Colours. 
1. The Architect. 4. The Painter. 
2. The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
8. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d. Or the set 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 in-hes by 15 inches. 
The Titles are as foliows:— 

No. 

12. Norwich, from the 
Cromer Road. 

13. Dewy Eve. 

14. Mousehold Heath. 

. Cader Idris. 

. Castle Eden Dean, 
Durham. 

. Bamborough Castle. 
. The Interior of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. 

. Mountain Pass in 


No. 
1, The Storm at Sea, 
2. Twickenham.. 
3. A Shadowed Stream. 
4, The Draining Mill. 
5. On the Greta. 
6. The Chateau, Nor- 
mandy. 
7. Rouen from Mount 
St. Catherine. 

8. Breaking the Clod. 
9. Viewin NorthWales. 
10. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 
11. Byland Abbey. Postwick Grove. 


The price of the above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 
packed in patent roller, 18s. 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained, 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s..3d. 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 


SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. 


roller, 1s. 3d. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


By XAVIER SIGALON. 
Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling 


g Illustrations which have appeared 
can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s. 3d. 


May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or 
GILBERT WOOD & CO,, 


: Printea by SPOTTISWOODE 6 00 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, 
riday, January 16, 1891, 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price 2s. 6d. Pr) 

Free by post, ‘carefully 

packed inside 

' patent roller, 
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Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 


CHARLES SPRAGUE 
PEARCE, 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, te 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., 6.0.B, 


Size, 40 inches by 20. inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent rollez, 
_ le, 3d. 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches.. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 


The well-known 
and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

iP a . patent roller, 
Facsimile 


Eadimevortigt 845 Sl 


PROF. MAILLART. 


‘ & bi 
Size, 34 inches by 26 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 

Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 


A 
Lp }; 1s. 
J. a 


BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, BE 2) 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


TCE on ee See eS 
E.C., and paticast for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London | 


LONDON, 


JANUARY -23, 1891. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


_LONGTON.—Jan. 31.—Designs are Invited for a Drinking- 
Fountain with Clock in Tower above. Mr. George C. Kent, 
Hon. Secretary, Court House, Longton. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 
BARKING CREEK —Feb. 3—-For Widening Timber Jetty 
on the Thames. The Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For Building Beater-house, Ma- 
chine-house, &c, for the Chemical Wood Pulp Company. 
Messrs. Maxwell & Tuke, Architects, 29 Princess Street, 
Manchester. 


BIRKENHEAD.—Jan. 23.—For Alterations to Retort-house, 
Mr. T. O. Paterson, Engineer, Gasworks. 


BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Works to the Channel of 
River Rea, including Brickwork, Side Walls, Underpinning 
Buildings, Bridges, and Rebuilding Bridge, &c. Mr. Till, City 
Surveyor’s Office, Birmingham. 

BLAENGARW.—Jan. 31—For Additional School Accom- 
modation for 283 Children. Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, 
Town Ha'l, Bridgend. 

BRAMPTON.—Feb. 4.—For Supply of Cast-iron Water 
Pipes. Mr. James Reay, Brampton, Cumberland. 

BrRouGH.—Jan. 26—For Building Methodist Chapel at 
Newport. Rev. J. E. Jones, North Cave, near Brough. 

Bury:—Feb. 7.—For Construction of Impounding Reservoir 
and other Works, Clough Bottom. Mr. J. Cartwright, Engi- 
neer, Bury. 


&e. 


CASTLEFORD.—Jan. 28.—For Building Meter-house and 
Supply of Kennedy’s Meter, &c, Mr. H. H. Broadbent, Clerk 
to the Local Board, Castleford. 

COLCHESTER.— Jan. 27.—For Erection of Additional 
Buildings at the Workhouse. Mr. A. M. White, Clerk to the 
Guardians. 

DARWEN.—Jan. 28.—For Extension of Weaving Shed and 
Additions to Provident Mill. Mr. J. B. Thornley, Architect, 
45 Market Street, Darwen. 

DONCASTER.—Jan. 27.—For Building Two Dwelling- nee 
Stabling and Premises. Messrs. Burtonshaw & Tovey, Solici- 
tors, 14 “Priory Place, Doncaster. 

DRoOMIN.—Feb. 4.—For Building Teacher’s Residence. 
Rev. U. Canty, P.P., Dromin, Kilmallock. 

Dycr.—Jan. 26.—For Building Cottage and Byre. 
Ruxton, Architect, 84 Union Street, Aberdeen 

EDGERTON.—Jan 29—For Building Four Residences. 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

ETON.—Jan. 31.—For Construction of Five Inspection 
Chambers to Main Sewer. The Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Bridge Trust House, High Street, Eton 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Feb. 13 —For Supply, Con- 
struction and Fixing of Hydraulic Appliances and Power at 
Bishopsgate and Spitalfields Goods Depot, and Liverpool Street 
Station. Mr. John Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, 
E.C. 

GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY.—Jan. 28.—For Platform and 
other Walls, Cattle Pens, Ballasting, &c. Mr. J. D. Higgins, 
Secretary, Paddington Station. - 

GREENOCK.—Feb. 6 —For Building Battery and Drill Shed 
at Fort Matilda, The Director of Works Department, Admi- 
ralty, 21 Craven Street, London. 

GRIMSBY.—Jan. 26 —For Additions and Altering Flour Mill 
into School. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria 
Chambers, Grimsby. 


Mr. W. 


SOHOOLINES PATENT ll eb 


i 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 


Hy i 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
FASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front |} 


— 


| 


ie 
“a 


\ 


| 
| 
| 


N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


every Stovs. 
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SUPPLEMENT 

HALIFAX —Jan. 24 —For Building Boar’s Head Inn, Mr. | NELSON.—Feb. 2.—For Extension of Municipal Buildings. 
J. F. Walsh, Architect, Halifax. | Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 11 —For Building Three Semi-detached NEWINGTON.—Jan 27.—For Building Office for Stamping 
Villas. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord | Weights, Measures, &c. The Architect, County Council, 
Street Chambers, Halifax, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

HAMMERSMITH.—Feb. 3.—For Construction of Egg-shaped NEWINGTON.—Feb. 2.—For Construction of Public Urinals, 
Brick Sewer and other Works. The Engineer, County Hall, | Water-closets, Lavatories, and Refuge, Great Dover Street. 
Spring Gardens, S.W. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walworth "Road, S:E: 

HARROGATE.—Jan. 24.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached NORTH KENSINGTON.—Feb. 3 —For wandian Postal Sort- 
Villas. Mr. H. H. Hall, Architect, North Station Parade, | ing Office, Hewer Street. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary, 
Harrogate. H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

HARROGATE.—Jan. 26.—For Building Row of Houses, PAISLEY.—Feb. poor Building Post Office. The Secre- 
Lancaster Park Estate. Mr. G. H. Fowler Jones, Architect, | tary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

8 Lendal, York. PENRYN.—Feb. 9.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 

Harrow.—Feb. 9.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers and , School Buildings. Mr. J. William Trounson, F.R.I.B. A, 
Extension of Sewage Farm. Mr. W. A. Tootell, Edgware, | 27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 

Middlesex. $2 PONTYPRIDD —Feb. 2 —For Converting Outbuildings, &c., 

HEACHAM.—Jan. 27.—For Additions to Wesleyan Chapel. | at Berwerdy Farm, into Dwelling-houses. Mr. T. Roderick, 
Rev. D. W. Barr, Clarence House, Hunstanton. Architect, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

HEMSWORTH.—Jan. 27.—For Building Thirty Cottages. | POPLAR. —Feb 3.—For Construction of Egg-shaped Brick 
Mr. F. Harper, Secretary, Colliery Offices, Hemsworth, near | Sewer and other Works. The Engineer, County Hall, Spring 


Wakefield. Gardens, S.W. 

HORSFORTH.—For Building Twenty-three Houses. Messrs, PORTSMOUTH.—Jan. 26.,--For Removal and Re-erection of 
Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Brad- | Gardener's Lodge at Recreation Ground. The Borough 
ford. Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

ISLINGTON.—Feb. 2.—For Supply of Ornamental Lamp; Ramsporrom. Bare 24.—For Building Stables at Woolford 
Columns (roo) of Special Pattern. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, | Paper Mills. Mr. J. Garnett, Architect, 24 Silver Street, 
Upper Street, N. Ramsbottom. 

LEEDS.—For Building Twelve Back-to-Back Houses. ROCHESTER.—Feb. 5—For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, 
Mr. A. Dixon, 88 Albion Street, Leeds. Boiler and Pumps. The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

LEEDS.—Jan. 27.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, SALFORD.—Jan. 29.—For Altering Part of Central Market. 
Infants’ School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, | The Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 

46 Great George Street, Leeds. SEATON,.—Jan. 31.—For diag Wing to Residence. Mic. 

LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY —Feb. 4 —For.| E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 

Roofing and Wrought Ironwork at Chester, Helsby, Shrews- SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 2.—For Building Postal Sorting Office 
bury, and Craven Arms. Plans at the Joint Engineers’ Office, | at Broomhill. Mr.-W. H. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Woodside Station, Birkenhead. | Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 

_ Lypp.—Jan, 23.—For Building Five Houses and Oxtbuild- SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 5 Suey Building Board School, Pits- 
ings for Coastguards at Jury’s Gap. The Director of Works | moor. Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Architect, 73 Surrey Street, 
Department, Admiralty, 21 Craven Street. Sheffield, 

§8 MANCHESTER.—Jan. 28.—For Brick and other Work, Iron SHEFFIELD —Feb. 17.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
Gates and Gateposts at the Hay Market, Campfield. The ings. Mr. E, W. Mountford, Architect, 17 Buckingham Street, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. | Strand, London. ' 


THE 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


- (WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant se ish 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 
Burner, being a circular~slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


FENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcnies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Das" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITT_RS. 


pee re 


~ 


S 


an eee eect seein sens 
rownar, no, | ELECTRIC LIGHTING, js: Wosr mscenr 


oa" | PATERSON & COOPER, |... 


gee. ai 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “ | «Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above ad‘ress. 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


. CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


“METEOR” 


1. eee 
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SUPPLEMENT vs 
SHIPLEY.—Jan. 24.—For Building Shops and Houses, BALLYCASTLE, 
Mr. Samuel Jackson, Architect, 34 Kirkgate, Bradford. For Building Marine Hotel at Ballycastle, co. Antrim, Ireland. 
SOWERBY BRIDGE.—Jan. 28.—For Building Twelve Houses. Mr, HENRY SEAVER, Architect, Belfast. 
Mr, S. Wilkinson, Architect, Sowerby Bridge. B, BoyLE, Ballycastle (accepted ). 
VICTORIA PARK dan 27.—For Construction of Public Ar ae aig 
Conveniences. The Architect, County Hall i 
S.W. oe ay oon Bg en For Building Board School, Small Heath, Birmingham. 
WarRwIck.—Jan. 24.—For Building Four Houses, Mr. T, Rowbotham ' , : : . £14,197 o 0 
LR Ee Be i 8 ick, 
PeUne 2he ee ee aes Schools Yee : en tS 
Mr. E Pj h ye hit f Hich Street: West B ch ’ | For Building Pair of Semi-detached Houses, St. Paul’s Road, 
Tender PAE CT y CSLGIMSES I» Res PCE Lye ECS OUR ITICE, Manningham. Mr. H. IsiTt, Architect, 41 Sunbridge 
WHItTBy.—Jan. 24.—For Additions to Abbey Inn. Mr. Road, Bradford. 
Robert Lennard, Architect, Cliff Street, Whitby. Accepted Tenders. 
WINKLEIGH.—For Alterations and Additions to Brewery W. Dayson, mason . : : i 3 Sh 889 0 0 
Property. Mr. Edward Keenor, Architect, Winkleigh. Wilkinson & Dawson, join-rs 6 F 7 740 © 0 
YORK —Jan. 29 —For Furnishing Council Chamber, Guild- Walton & Brear, plumbers x : i A 340 0 O 
hall. Mr. Gilbert S. Doughty, Architect, 14 Fletcher Gate, C. Howroyd & Sons, ae g ; . 170 0 oO 
Nottingham. eat T. Nelson, slater. : ; eT 5 gaOne 
YorK.—For Building Cocoa Works. Messrs. Malcolm A. Marshall, painter 3 4 s : i 34. 0-0 
Stark & Rowntree, Architects, 167 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
fa ee OE BUCKFASTLEIGH. 
For Building Villa Residence, Buckfastleigh. 
TENDERS. : Jackson & Arscott, Buckfastleigh. 
ALNWICK. EU ee, 


. : 1 or : : For Removing Existing Bridge and Constructing Bridge over 
a <¢ ” > 2 : c o 
For Laying Water-pipe to the Robertson” Fountain, Alnwick the River Stour at Wormingford Mill, near Bures, for the 


eipsenen Se Weekhi : ; : . ; Gea a West Suffolk and Essex County Councils. Mr, FRANK 
G. Thompson . ; : : : : 2 LOPS OS O : 
WHITMORE, Architect, Chelmsford. 
Wilkin & Dickman . ° : JOSIE 0 €. Bell. Tottenham ; ra 930 Bae 
HINDMARSH & SON (accepted) . . , ., 104 EE 0 Be Cooke & Co., Battersea : ; 1,650 0 0 
BOHARM. A. Thorne & Co., London ; . “ 500 Oo oO 
For Repairs to the Manse of Boharm, Keith, N.B, for the H. Runnacles, Halstead . ; : ‘ fa 0 Oo 
Heritors of the Parish. Mr. F. D. ROBERTSON, Architect, F, Johnson, Chelmsford . : . += Wy LCOS OCG 
Fife Keith. Antefted Toad G. DouBLE, Ipswich (accepted) pity: eet LOGO = OME O 
ccepted Tenders. 
Thos. Stewart, Keith, mason : LL ee7 5O%0 BURNLEY. 
Jas. Dey, Forkins , carpenter and j joiner : » 135 © ©, For Alterations and Additions to Shops, Standish Street, 
James Ross, Elgin plumber : : P si eZdu ES. 2.0 Burnley, for the Rev. R. Ragget. Mr. V. DUNKERLEY, 
A &R. Wright, Keith, slater : : 21 6F:. 82-0 Architect, Burnley. : 
Campbell Anderson, Keith, painter . . 2. 320 B. Smith, Burnley, mason. 
Geo. M‘Kay, Keith, plaster 5 : A 5 BOT -O T. Holgate & Son, Burnley, joiner. 
~—- Owen & Co., Burnley, plumber and glazier. 
Total ois ee 5 tO J. Shuttleworth, Burnley, plasterer and painter. 
TRADE MARE, Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 
THE LANE END WORKS, Lime. 
(Chairman—J. Spencer BaLrour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GEAZBED Brice Ss: 


BRIO CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZER—Hard and almost Indestructible. 

KS.—Please spate: : : 

& Ir ” TILES.— Please specify 

Cast-Iron Glaze. GLAZED iTitsEsS, Seek aoe tee 
creer L.E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER oie including 
Messrs. SPIERS & PonpD’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited: 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Predae Improved I ies Pears Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


EFPICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET. LONG AGRE, LONDON. W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S ratens ” SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
Z 1. AVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, | DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1886. 


me Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentce, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C, 


a 
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oo” Y 


eee 


COMPTON GIFFORD. 


BURSLEDON. 
For Building House, Bursledon, Hants. 
Architects, Winchester. 
Lewis, Portsmouth 
Ward, Portsmouth 
Chapman, Southampton 
Light, Portsmouth 
Stevens, Southampton 
Carter & Son, Winchester 
Bull & Sons, Southampton 


CANNOCK. 
For Building Church at Chadsmoor. 
tect, Walsall. 

Jones & Son, Wolverhampton . 
W. Kendrick, Walsall ; : ‘ 
Wistance, Walsall : c 
F. Lynex, Walsall : : 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton . 
R BarTON, Hednesford (accepted) . 
Guest & Son, Brettle Lane : ; 


CARDIFF. 
For Street Improvement Works, Cardifi. 
H. Davies. 5 i : : : 
H -& F. Osmond 
jo Rich 7s. : ‘ 5 : b 
ELLIs & DAVIES (accepied@) . ; 
Havelock Place. 
E. Turner & Sons ‘ ; 3 
Bishop Street. 
H. Davies ‘ ; A 2 
H. & F. Osmond 
Ellis & Davies. 
J. RICH (accepted) . 


CHIPPENHAM. 


For Conversion of Stone Sheds at the Chippenham Union 


Workhouse into a Bakehouse. 
tect. Quantities by the Architect. 
John Smith, Chippenham . 


DOWNING & RUDMAN, Chippenham (accepted ) 


Oven. 


W. F. Mason, Longsight, Manchester (accepted) 
(Tennison’s Smokeless Ovens.) 


Mr. S. LoxTOon, Archi- 


n 
© 
i 


J. CoLson & 
T. Shaddock 

» £4,150 
» 3,995 
3,986 
3,477 
3,435 
3,428 
3,288 


Shaddock . ‘ 


Oo000000 
oo0o00o00 


For Rebuilding Millfield 


For Construction of College Park Sewer, Compton Gifford. 


: : .£800 0 a 
Laying Water Pipes. 
; s ; : 89 10 0 


CREWE. 


For Erection of Agent’s House at Crewe Green, Crewe, for the 
Right Hon. Lord Crewe. Mr. THOMAS BowER, Architect, 
Nantwich. Quantities by Mr. Henry Lovegrove, London. 

JOHN STRINGER, Sandback (accepted) . 


. £3,058 O O 


HORBURY. 
Mills, Horbury. M2ssrs, JOHN KIRK 


£132 dg8O 
St. Botolph’s, Al 


80 0 0 the City of Lond 


B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted) . 


. £2,600. 02.0 & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 
- 23587 OR Accepted Tenders. 
2,467 O O 
; 2,380 0 0 H. Fallas, Horbury, mason 
7 2,377 ee M. Lockwood, Ossett, joiner. 
¢ Aone ee J. Shepley, Dewsbury, plumber. 
2,197 ince J. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
: T. C. Tattersall, Wakefield, plasterer. 
J. Callaghan, Ossett, painter. 
of 2532 17° Mace HUNSLET CARR. 
2,169 8 6| For Building Classrooms to Board School, Hunslet Carr. 
1,718 9 10 Cross & Carter, Leeds : 3 - £745. 0 40 
1 /583213 928 4 ee: 3 IRVINE. 
For Cutting Track and Laying Line of 15-inch Pipes from 
445 6 2 Filters, for the Corporation of Irvine. Messrs. J. & A. 
LESLIE & REID, Engineers, 724 George Street, Edin- 
II0 14 0 burgh. 
74 14: 6 R. Cameron, Irvine . «£2,560 ;33 at 
60 4 2 R. Sharp, Edinburgh : ; 2587 OO ae 
SOpIy EEO R. B. Steuart, Camphill, Dalry 2225.50 00 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : 2145-9 6 
W. S. Osborne, Hawkhill, Ayr. 2,130 15 99 
1 J. Urquhart, Glasgow ; : : : oY, 990510. uO 
Mr. H. B. NAPIER, Archi- |. Nimmo & Coupar, Bathgate (accepted ) 1 Benes 


LONDON. 


124 13 ©] For Erecting Boundary Wall, Railings, and Entrances, &c, to- 


dgate, for the Commissioners of Sewers of 
on. Mr. W. HAywoop, Engineer. 
~£OS8i70 ~0 


“WELLS LIGHT.”| 


Waliwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


S50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 


4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


UsED LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jeck:on, 
Ss Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 

son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEW ARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


‘Horizontal! Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
A. C. WELLS & CO. 


104* Midland Road. St. Pancras, London. 


H° SMITH & STEVENS. 


ETS HYDRAULIC 
Ba 


“RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & Magor’s Patent. 
THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


“JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BASTERSEA. 


—— 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
) Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT Fus£8 & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated, 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other C/ubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


and 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


Garrick Theatre 
St. James’s Hall 


The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P. C-ats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrals de. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters — 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
: AND VOLTMETERS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and ail Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS QN APPLICATION 
Telrgraphic Address :—“ SoUNDER, LONDON.” 
Telephone No. 7629. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON —continued. LONDON —continued,. 
F or Erection of Warehouse at Friar Street, St. Andrew’s Hill, for | For Alterations and Additions to 6 Blue Cross Street. Profes- 
Messrs. Judd & Co. Mr, DOUGLASS ‘MATHEWS, Architect, sor BANISTER FLETCHER, Architect, 29 New Bridge Street. 
Downs .. ‘ , ; 5 : A £2 738) 0 .O H. J. Williams. ; ‘ ; ; ; VA 005 OO 
Ferrara}. ; ! ‘ : ; F 2202600220 Hollingsworth. “ F d : ; > OF 7a OO 
Williams . : : : - ; ; os Zaid OO J. Wynne . q ; : : , s . 650 0 O 
Lawrence . x ; ; ‘ ‘ : 7 2-219 A OO Burman & Sons . F ‘ z ao Moya; fe) 
Rigbingale : : ; ; : - GS a Rey Bs Ao. W. & H. CASTLE (accepted) : . 7 §20e Ove 
lbs & Gayfoul 4 3 : ; - ‘ atts . r: For Wrought-iron Gates and Cast-iron Gate Piers, for the 
Central Markets Committee. 
for Erection of the Christian Institute, No. 19 Coronel Street, St. Pancras Iron Company . ; : : . £138 0 0 
Hoxton, for Mr. W. R. Woodhouse. Mr. N. TUXFORD, Jones . F ; ; ! ; 2 : ae Be fi Oe O 
Architect, 5 Arundel Street, Pee OP: Goddard. : : ; é d ; -feo.-0:.0 
Coldwell & Sons. . ~£2,050.0 0 Hill & Smith ; : Sari : : <  Ohxthe 
Lascelles” . : ‘ 4 : ; lsOO2 O40 Smith & Co. : : , : ‘ Rees ys te 
Clark & Bracey . : . ser a8 - 1,857 9 © Worrall & Co , Liverpo aloes : ‘ eee A wae ge 
Lawrence .” . : ‘ » 31,839 9 0 SKAIFE & Co; London (accepted ) “Pi OBO 
NIGHTINGALE (accepted ve 7 . ; v.21, 70O)- 0 120 : 
S. Goodall. j : 1,756 o o| For Alterations at No. 226 Upper Street, Islington, N. Mr. 


for Erection of a Pair of V Mass at v8 a 47 Giana Road, eens BELL, Architect. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
for Mr. W. Elmore. Professor BANISTER FLETCHER, 8 é 


General. Red Mansfield. Red Bricks. 
_SBeceae 29 New Bridge Street 


Goodman . 300) 0.9 OE F160. 1-0). OF te ay One GC 


a Ga Williams s : . . eee 070 Patman & Foth- 
Brass & Son . . . . . . 2820 2 0..0 eringham geno I§5>.0°.0 Oye Oo 
Pocock Bros: .. : : : : : - 2,793 9 90 Scharien & Co: . 343 0 o TAG somo 136 0 0 
PGRN WORN tos Cental pees a cos ae 73s 0180" [Re Setivener & Co. --342". 050 158 0 0 Lit. On 6 
B. E. Nightingale. 3 ‘ : 4 2, 000m O220 DovE Bros. (ac- 
J. Garrud . P ls ats ae 20040! O30 EPOTER ta pe ABBAS 0-8 150 0 O 70% 0-0 
J. GODFREY & Son (accepted) . ; 2,616 0 O 
for Supply of Sixteen One-korse Slop aver eons, farthe Vestry SOUTHEND. 

of St. Mary, Islingten. Mr. J. PATTEN BARBER, Chief | For the Erection of Boarding Establishment at Southend-on- 

Surveyor. Sea, for Mr. F. Caistor. Mr. EDWARD WRIGHT, Archi- 
E. H. Bayley & Co, Newington. ; . +5008 oO tect. Quantities by Mr. ey ers 
Bristol Waggon Gas... . : 608 9 oO Nightingale, London ; rept o oO 
W. T. Crane, jun, Hichbury : ; : 5 2h On 10 Ansell], London . : : ; : 4,884 0 0 
W. Clemens Abell & Co., Worcester . . $76 ODO Smith & Sons, Norwood . ‘ ‘ ‘ > Ay 37A6O9 
J & W. Rendall, Kingsland : ( ; +2. 568.0 S90 O:feur, Colchester . ‘ ; : ‘ 3. 4,245. - 0: O 
W. Crosskill & Sons, Beverley . : ; 5052" On 20 Dobson, Colchester . ‘s ; a wi2 491805070 
Hayes & Son, City Road . z : : PAR O KOO Baker & Wiseman, Southend ; ‘ ; Hetiba yy ele ns) 
W. Glover & Son, Warwick ; : . « 544, 0.0 Everett, Colchester . : ; f ; ¢ 4,119--0°.0 
Hull Cart & Waggon Co . Reky) ; 5307 O20 Woodhams, Southend . ‘ , : dh] 2takO.a 0 
E & H. Hora, Camberwell ; ; $2528.70. 2,0 Dupont, Colchester . ; 5 : A i 4,000) O00 
East Yorkshire Waggon Co, Beverley : We Cai OisO Dark & Son, Southend . . : ¢ 745 33950").0 0 
J. STABLEFORD, Leicester (accepted ) . : 4905-0500 Architect’s estimate . : ; 4 3 + 9,999-. 048.0 


PATENT PARQUET. patent SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


Chief Offices: hen Ce "MRE 34 NEW BRIDGE 
WELLINGTON STREET, EEEDS.. Stommeomen LONDG |. STREET, E.C. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” Siz El.SEwyZ’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCH ESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


W. DUFFY'S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


000 BL 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 
Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


Sa ACME Wo ond FLOORING COMPANY. 
Chief Offices and Works:—Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E. 


a SKELSEYS Ls 
\Ga| ADAMANT [fx 
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ROCHDALE. 
For Construction of Two Enclosed Staircases at the Work- 
house Infirmary, and Laying a 6-inch Water Main from 
the Highway at Dearnley to Workhouse, Rochdale. 


Stazrcases. 
W. A. Peters & Sons . : . - : 730 028 
T. Downham 4 : . . . . oo) PEG TAS LT 
J. Parker & Son . . : : 650 0 Oo 
T. Crabtree . ‘ ; : ; 636. 0 oO 
T. Williamson - ; 633. 0 O 
. & J-Coates se. . ; : ; : DEO Tee 
J. Nicholl & Son. : . : . ° a O20-20, 2.0 
Preston & Dryland . : : : ‘ on §O3--0-£0 
T. BERRY & SON (accepted) : : : « 54610 oO 
R. Kay : . ; : : : 2-546. 40.76 
Water Pipes. 
W. Hardy . 5 ; ; : ‘ : ART ests 
I. Butterworth . gene ; : Obie Ow 
J. & J. Coates a ? F : TB7O + 0-240 
W.A. Peters & Sons . : : c ; 4. 2349220250 
T. BerRY & SON (accepted ) ‘ . ° pee v2 vere One Xe) 


SHREWSBURY. 

For Erection of Petton Hall, Baschurch, near Shrewsbury, for 
Captain S B Cunliffe, of Ennismore Gardens, Hyde Park, 
London, and Seaton Knolls, Shrewsbury. Mr THOMAS 
Bower, Architect, Nantwich. Quantities by Mr. Henry 
Lovegrove, London. 


J Stringer, Sandback, Cheshire S22 O70. 800 0 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . ‘ 22270 5076 
Treasure & Son, Shrewsbury : : 19,138 0 Oo 
R. BECKETT, Hartford, Cheshire (accepted) . 18,291 0 O 


Contract No 1.—Main Building, exclusive of Walling 
Bricks, Grates, Chimney-pieces and Electric Light, and not 
including Stables and Ledges. 


TEDDINGTON. 
For Laying 371 Yards of 9-Inch Stoneware Pipe Sewer, with 
Manholes, &c, in Queen’s Road, Hampton, for the Ted- 
dington Local Board. Mr. HENRY YORK, Surveyor, Town 


[Janvary 23, 1891. 


one 


TOTNES. 
For Sewerage Works, Totnes. 


J. Selwood, Totnes. . . . : . £227 10 @ 
J. A. Foaden, Ashburton . a yes 2 22 See ee 
E. Pike, Fairfield, Torquay . 220-4 a O 
E. P. Ash, Totnes ; . . . “ «218 ere 
Shaddock Bros., Plymouth . : ; so.) 24 eee 
F. W. VANSTONE, Paignton (accepted ) ; . 158 - Oke 


. WEST HAM. 
For Sewerage Work, for the Corporation Mr. LEwis ANGELL, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 


Griffiths & Co., Millwall . ~ ; - £6,475 0 ©& 
Bell, Tottenham ; ; - 5 « 430 Ore 
Cooke & Co., Battersea . : : . 5,984 0 © 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow (accepted?) 3 ° ..-5,5904 Gum 


; WOODFORD. 
For Building Stables, and Additions and Alterations at Salway 
Hill, Woodford. Mr. J. LINSELL, Architect, 92 London 
Wall. 


Ranger, : i 7 ‘ i ; » 41,5572 0me 
Porter = A i : 5 ; - ape Oe tna g eh (2) 
Wells : é ; : : 3 2 » 1,389°.0 Oo 
Ivory : , < : A ‘ ; » 1,354 620 
Richardson r 7 : . “15206 Spe 
North Bros : : . Hs  PIS29O SOs 
Osborn & Son . : : <n 207 eee 
Bishop & Webb . ; : : . 1246 ee 


YORK. 
For Sewerage Works, York. 
Leonard Bottoms, Tooting . ; . £59,033 18 
Steam Engine, Boilers and Pumping Machinery. 
James Watt & Co., Birmingham . : ps 725 Oe 


o>) 


TRADE NOTES. 


Hall, Teddington. 
E. & W. Iles, Wimbledon . 4 : 
Holme & King, Canning Town . 
C. Bowell, Teddington ; ; 
S. KAVANAGH, Surbiton (accepied ) 
Surveyor’s estimate - 2 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bitts or Quanritizs. Sprorrications & Reports 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGIHE 
COLOURED BRAWIRES OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5e. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, tipon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIIGE & SOOPER, 
192 Fleet @t., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL ; 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&%., at. raduced prices, 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for. List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTARLISHED 18940. 


Eve 
Ir 


ON Roors,&c. liustrated Catalogue iree un epplication. 


Ty description of TRON and WARE Frncrxg, CorrvUGATED 


; ~ £240° "0-0 Messrs. JOHN Gipps & SON, warming, ventilating, and 
; . 211 7 © | consulting engineers, of South John Street, Liverpool, have 
210 10 0 | lately been carrying out some important works in their special 
168 4 8| department as warming and ventilating engineers. They are 
: . 195 © o/!at present carrying out the whole of the warming and venti- 
EET A PILES sar = Tae —LIRESREAIGET TA 2 es 5 dd 
QUANTITIES, ec. LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S:W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


SME Horticultural Work. 
NU srEULAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.,), 
ENGINEAHERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (®Givex:* 


STRODE & Co. ti peetieneee°j LONDON. 
cli Ws SUN 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES. 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &e., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctua! execution of all the 

- above descriptions of workin the best style. _ 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing _ 
Papers, Mountsd Papers, Tracing linen. Continuous 
Sheets, &c.. sent on application, ; 


QUANTITIES, e16, 
Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return o} 
post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


_ dg. L. ALLOAY, 


. SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGH«s ™, 


QUEX IRON CuMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, ‘Tanks, Gutters, Pines, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes. 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights. Nails, &c. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY’ QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS, 


WwooD -BLOCK PAVING 


(Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM), 

, Bor Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 

“4 Estimates and full particulars 

‘ on application te 

ij THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 


“ JoinzryY Works, 
“ Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


lating appliances to the Church Street (Liverpool) branch of 
the Bank of Liverpool. Messrs. Gibbs & Son have also just 
-completed very extensive additions to the apparatus they fixed 
some years ago to the Children’s Infirmary, Liverpool. These 
additions include the whole of the nurses’ home, servants’ 
dormitories, and out-patients’ departments. The entire appa- 
ratus is now worked from a new large boiler. 

THE Morningfield Hospital, Aberdeen, is warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

AN extensive installation of Mr. D. G. Hoey’s new patent 


system of ventilation has been carried out at the banking | 


premises of Messrs. Barclay, Bevan, Tritton & Co, Lombard 
Street. The outlet ventilation is by a vertical shaft, with a 
sectional area of 20 square feet, rising to an elevation of 99 feet 
above the ground level. The velocity of exit of the impure air 
by this shaft is under simple and immediate control, and 
produces unintermittent automatic renewal of the entire atmo- 
sphere of the bank twice every hour, which can be increased 
or diminished at will to any desired extent. The inlet 
ventilation is by means of fresh-air reservoirs, in which are 
enclosed the ranges of hot-water pipes all around the walls, and 
the hot-water coils in the centre of the bank. 


Mr. W. H. RADForD, C.E, of Nottingham, has prepared a 
scheme for obtaining an increased supply of water at Wirks- 
worth. The town is now supplied by gravitation from springs 
issuing from out of the Millstone Grit. There is a large 
surplus during the winter, but the springs run very low, and 
there is consequently a scarcity for about three months in the 
summerx. As there is no additional supply available within a 
reasonable distance, it is proposed to construct an open stone- 
built reservoir to hold 3,009,000 gallons, in order that the 
winter’s surplus may be stored for summer use. A special 
meeting of the Local Board has been called to consider the 
scheme, 

THE Wesleyan Chapel, Ma!pas, has been entirely destroyed 
by fire, overheating being the cause of the outbreak. 

“ Bric-A-BRAC” for February will contain an article on 
stamps and stamp-collecting. The collecting of stamps has 


grown much in favour in the last twenty-five years, and as the 
rarest specimens become scarce there is a danger of collectors 
purchasing worthless imitations. 
stamps that he values at-70,000/. 
be purchased for 250/. 


Mr. Palmer has a stock of 
He has one stamp that may 


THE sewerage of the village of Ash-near-Sandwich, Kent, 
has long been in an unsatisfactory condition, and various 
schemes for improving it have failed to obtain the sanction of 
the Local Government Board. A scheme has been submitted 
by Mr. Charles H. Beloe, CE., and the Local Government 
Board has sanctioned a loan of 4,co2/. for carrying it out. Mr. 
Beloe’s plan comprises a system of sewers, converging all the 
sewage of the place to one spot, where it is proposed to treat 
it in accordance with the system of the International Water 
and Sewage Purification Company, Limited. The sewage is 
first led into tanks, and there treated with the precipitant and 
deodorant supplied by the company, called ferozene, and then 
filtered through polarite filter beds. 


Tue Vaudeville Theatre was reopened on Tuesday evening, 
the zoth inst, by Mr. Thomas Thorne. ‘The theatre has been 
vastly improved. A loggia, six feet wide, forming a pleasant 
lounge in summer time, together with a grand foyer, has been 
constructed. The latter has been fitted up with buffet for 
refreshments, and Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hampstead 
Road, have supplied much elegant furniture. The frontage 
has been rebuilt, under the direction of Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., 
in the Italian style, 

THE first sod has been cut at Hawkhead, near Glasgow, in 
connection with the erection of a new asylum for the Govan 
District Lunacy Board, There will be accommodation in the 
asylum for 400 patients. The cost of the buildings and 
recreation grounds will be 70,000/. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot to establish a recreation ground 
at Tyldesley, towards which object Mr Caleb Wright, M.P., 
has given 8007. A piece of land near the baths, twelve acres 
in extent, portion of the Shackerley estate, has been proposed 
as most suitable for the purpose. 

A LocaL GOVERNMENT BOARD inquiry has been held at 
Rawtenstall concerning an application by a joint committee of 
the Haslingden and Rawstentall Local Boards to borrow 
16,0co/, for the purpose of constructing sewage outfall works. 

At the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council, it was 
stated, concerning the new waterworks that the drawings and 
specifications for an additional section of the new aqueduct, 
extending northwards from the termination of the Duchray 
contract to the top of Loch Chon, were ready. The section is 
nearly 3} miles long, and will bring up the total length of the 
new aqueduct under construction to 15$ miles, leaving rather 
less than 8 miles yet to let. 


GIBBS PATENT 
Weatherproof 


ARE 
THE CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 


KINDLY 
COMPARE 


1 Ventilators, 


GIBBS’ Patent 
Weatherproof 


PRICE AND 


GIBBS’ Patent 


Extractor. ie ee 
Soil Pipe de FES li oil Pipe 
Pattern. a A Se i i MAKE. Ventilator. 


GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 


We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 
No. 3 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No, 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 
are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


PDD OD DDD CLD ADD DADA A el cl dl cdl cl cl Nl dL 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


(4) HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telegrams—‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.’’ Telephone 2379. 1,389. 
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NEW GRAVING DOCK AT EOMBAY, 


THE new graving dock at Bombay, which is to be ready for 
use next month, is of the following dimensions :—Length of 
floor, 500 feet; extreme length available for docking purposes, 
530 feet; width at coping, 90 feet; width at floor, 62 feet ; 
depth of dock at head, 33 feet ; depth of stern, 34 feet ; avail- 
able depth for docking at H.W.O.S.T., 27 feet 3. inches ; width 
of entrance, 65 feet 6 inches, the sill of the entrance, as well as 
the dock, having been determined at an extra low level in order 
to accommodate ships of the Royal Navy of the second class, 
such as the Warspite and the /mpéricuse. The work is very 
substantial, no less than 140,coo cubic feet of dressed stone 
and 32,c00 cubic yards of rubble masonry having been utilised 
in the construction. The whole of the masonry is of rubble, 
faced with ashlar, the stone used being the ordinary basalt, 
found in the Island of Bombay, while the facing is of a similar 
description to that used in the retaining walls of the Prince’s 
and Victoria Docks. The stone used for forming the grooves 
in which the caisson is to be placed is Cornish granite, taken 
from England for the purpose. The work involved 95,coo 
cubic yards of excavation, composed of clay, moorum, and rock. 
As is usual in India, all the excavation was done by hand, the 
surplus material that was not required for the construction of 
the dock being taken to Tank Bunder, where it has been used 
for reclamation purposes. The dock at H.W.S.T. will hold 
about 7,000,0c0 gallons of water, which will be filled through 


the culverts placed on either side of the entrance to the dock, 


and with three powerful 36-inch centrifugal pumps it will be 
possible to empty it within three hours. The whole under- 
taking will be completed within the total estimated cost of 


11,44,850 rs. 


MARBLE PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED STATES, 


A BULLETIN has been issued by the American Census Office 
respecting marble production in the United States. Itis stated 
that the demand for marble is for the most part supplied by the 
State of Vermont. There are twelve States in which marble is 
produced, but Vermont furnishes more than all the other States 
combined. There are now 103 quarries in operation, and the 
total value of the annual output is 3,488,170 dols. Of this 
amount Vermont produced 2,169,560 dols. ; California, 87,030 
dols. ; Georgia, 196,250 dols. ; Idaho, 2,500 dols.; Maryland, 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


139,816 dols. ; Massachusetts, 35,000 dols.; New York, 
354,197 dols. ; Pennsylvania, 41,850 dols. ; Tennessee, 419,467 
dols.; and Virginia, 42,500 dols. Of the capital employed 
9,346,928 dols. is in Vermont, 2,373,627 dols. in Georgia, and 
1,033,461 dols. in New York. The average wages of quarrymen 
and millmen is stated to be 1:26 dols. a day; mechanics, 
1:98 dols. ; labourers, 1:28 dols. ; and foremen, 2°87 dols. The 
value of the importations of marble during the calendar year 
1889 was 701,518 dols.; in 1888, 534,263 dols.; in 1887, 
529.933 dols. Italian marble, principally Carrara, forms over — 
three-fourths of the total imports. A small portion is Mexicam 


onyx. 


THE TITCHFIELD STREET ACCIDENT. 


IN November 1888, a deplorable accident occurred, it will be 
remembered, in Great Titchfield Street. Some houses which 
were in course of erection suddenly collapsed, and five men 
were killed. The subject excited public interest at the time, 
and there was a lengthened inquiry into the circumstances. 
The widow of a carpenter, who was among those killed, 
brought an action against Mr. Mitchell, the owner, Mr. Miller, 
the architect, and Messrs. Oldrey & Co, the contractors, and 
claimed damages for her loss in consequence of their alleged 
negligence. The case was heard before Lord Justice Coleridge 
and a special jury. According to the statement of counsel, the 
defendant Mr. Mitchell was the lessee or occupier of certain 
land in Great Titchfield Street, and being desirous to erect 
some houses there employed the defendant Mr. Miller to 
prepare plans and specifications to be submitted to him for 
approval. Mr. Miller accordingly prepared the plans and 


| specifications, which met with Mr. Mitcheil’s approval, who- 


then entered into a contract with the defendants, Messrs. 
Oldrey & Co., building contractors, who proceeded, in August 
1888, to erect the houses under the superintendence of Mr. 
Miller. The plaintiff’s husband w2s employed by Messrs. 
Oldrey & Co. as a carpenter and joiner upon the houses, 
which were almost entirely built by November 9, when 
suddenly, on that day, a three-storeyed house standing at the 
corner of Great Titchfield Street and Riding House Street 
crashed down, killing five men, amongst them the plaintiff’s 
husband ; and she now claimed damages on her own behalf 
and for three children that were left. The case attempted to 


| beset up against Mr. Mitchell, the owner, was that the accident 


THE LIMMER 


OPTICIANS & MA“ UFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls, 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 
Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


W. WATSON &. SO rs, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


RSTABLISHED 1837. 
“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 

= ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to Idinch ; 

\ seven days. Fineness, 2,500 

\ ‘meshes to squareinch. with less 

_ than 10 per cent. residue. Over 

\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
* and Hereford Water Works. 

Specially adapted for Con- 

| crete Floors and Street Paving. 


iy Ot 
| ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
j/ Standard Testing Sand. 230 Ibs. 
jf per square inch; 28 days. The 
oy finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cemen' 
in the market. Specially 
ni x adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointain sanitary pipes, internal stucco. concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLus Li4s Limy, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY"” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire | 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. ~ 
® Model Dwelling,’’ New- 4 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


i) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
Jee GRINDING, 

“4, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
" | VENTILATING, 
Tec PUMPING, &. 
E. Ss. HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


= 


ENGINES 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] 
EETAME R 
Telegrams :— BELT We Telephone :— 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” bom 862, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
TElt: 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.¢. 
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had arisen owing to the wall of the basement not being able to | 
bear the weight of the superincumbent structure, causing the 


i 


| 


upper courses of the bricks to slide away and let down the | 


columns by which the girder above the ground floor was sup- 
ported, and it was suggested that this was not a proper method, 
and that looking at the plans, Mr. Mitchell ought to have 
known that these were dangerous buildings, and that he was 
thereby put on his inquiry. Evidence was calied to show that 
the wall was not of sufficient strength. 

At the close of the plaintiff’s case, counsel submitted there 
was no Case to go to the jury as against Mr. Mitchell. 

Lord Coleridge: If I say there-is no evidence to go to the 
jury, probably another court will say that there was. I have 
my Own opinion about it. What is being said is, 
owner sends for an architect and employs competent contractors 
and builds a house, as thousands. of other houses are built in 


be occupied in the manufacture. In September the defendant 
called, and, finding the cabinet unfinished, said his wife was. 
remaining in town “and would see about it as he was returning 
to Ceylon. Lady Burnside did not call till the month of April. 
when the cabinet was nearly finished, and promised to call 
again in a week and give directions as to where it should be 
sent, but she did not call, and left for Ceylon without any 
further communication with the plaintiff. In September 1890, 
the plaintiff discovered that the defendant had again returned to 
England, and applied for payment The defendant refused to 
pay on the ground of the delay, alleging that the cabinet had 
been intended for a wedding present, and was then too late. 


' On cross-examination, however, he admitted that the wedding | 


that if-an | 


London, he is to have an action against him if an accident ' 


occurs. The case, however, must go on. 


had made up their minds, as they considered there was no | 


liability at all on the part of Mr. Mitchell. 

Lord Coleridge: I entirely agree to that, which disposes of 
the case against ‘the owner. But there is the case against the 
other two defendants, the architect and the contractor. 
have not appeared, and as a primd facie case had been made 
out against them which they are not here to answer, so you 
must consider the question of damages, which is entirely for 
you. You must not give indemnity, only compensation, and 
allocate the sum between the widow and the three children. 

The jury found for the widow 250/, and for each of the chil- 
dren 50/. 

Lord Coleridge accordingly gave judgment for the plaintiff 
for 4oo/. as against the defendants Mr. Miller and Messrs. 
Oldrey & Co, and also gave judgment for the defendant Mr. 
Mitchell. 


ACTION AGAINST A CHIEF JUSTICE. 


IN the Brompton County Court on Tuesday Sir Bruce Burn- 
side, Chief Justice of Ceylon, was sued by a cabinet-maker 
named Neilson for 30/., for work and labour. It appeared that 
in the month of June 1888, the defendant, who was in England 
for a few months, entrusted the plaintiff with some satin-wood 
to be made up into a cabinet. According to the plaintiff’s 


witnesses nothing was said as to the price or as to the time to 
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had taken place three months before he gave the order to have 
the cabinet made. Mr. Lynden Bell, who appeared for the 
plaintiff, argued that the delay in delivery was due to the fault 
of the defendant and his wife; while Mr. C. C. Scott, who 


_ represented the Chief Justice, contended that it was pre- 
The jury, as Mr. Mitchell’s case was being opened, said they — 


posterous after more than two years to ask the defendant to 
accept delivery. The jury found for the plaintiff, and gave a 


, verdict for 212, 


They | 


_ facture of tyres. 


THE fourteenth annual Stanley Cycle Show opens at the 
Crystal Palace to-day, and will remain open until the 3tst inst. 
It is far more attractive and interesting than any of its prede- 
cessors, several novel features being introduced. Perhaps the 
greatest novelty of the year is the improvements in the manu- 
Mr. E. R. Shipton, secretary to the Cyclists” 
Tourist Club, will, on Monday evening next, read a paper on 
this important subject, sections of the various tyres being 
shown on the screen by means of lantern slides. This paper 
will be followed on Tuesday evening by an open discussion.. 


_ Another striking feature of this year’s show is a practical illus- 
' tration of cycle-making by means of machinery in full work. 
| There are over a thousand specimen machines on view, and 


_ curious, and modern types of cycles. 


these are supplemented by a great loan collection of ancient, 
Every branch of the 


cycle industry is well represented. Arrangements are made for 
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home-trainer handicap and lantern entertainments, smoking 
concert, &c. During the Stanley Show the grand pantomime, 
“Whittington and his Cat,” which has achieved an unprece. 
dented SUCCESS, will be performed every afternoon, and also on 
the evenings of Saturday, January 24, Tuesday, 27, Thursday ASy 
and Saturday 31. 
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CANTERBURY SEWAGE FARM. 


TuE Canterbury Town Council have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow the sum of 12,0007. 
for the following purposes :—Extensions of sewers in Thaning- 
ton, 72/. 16s. 7@ ; ditto in Ethelbert Road, 70/. ; ditto in Old 
Dover Road, 2847 12s. 6d. ; special works in crossing railway 
bridge, 25/ ; extension of sewers at Wincheap, 1502, 155 10d. ; 
ditto in Watling Street, 1077. 55.3; ditto in Nunnery Fields, 
1262. 12s. 5d.; ditto in Hollow Lane, 50/.; gulley-grate con- 
nections, 352. ; manholes, 70/.; gulleys, 50/.; two new deposit- 
ing tanks at Broadoak, 420/ ; seven sludge pits, 250/. ; roadway 
over farm, 1432. 6s 6¢.; six manholes, altering Junction man- 
hole and distributing tanks, go/. ; pumping in detail ; 570 yards 
pipes in delivery main, 757/. 12s. 6d.; 140 ditto, pumping 
main, 202/.; valves, special castings, alterations and repairs, 
146/ ; sewage irrigation works—the purchase of land, 6,500/. ; 
subsoil drainage of 28 acres, 1,000/.; repairing, &c, two 
cottages and roadbridge, 1oo/.; fencing, 50/.; and 750/.. for 
works in connection, law expenses, &c. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF HYGIENE. 


As President of the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, the Prince of Wales, has caused the following 
letter to be addressed to the mayors of towns and boroughs 
and chairmen of county councils throughout the United 
Kingdom, and to the chairmen of boards and vestries in 
London :—“‘20 Hanover Square, London, W.—Sir,—I am 
desired by the Prince of Wales to forward the accompanying 
documents to you relative to the Seventh International Con- 
gress of Hygiene and Demography, which will assemble in 
London under the presidency of His Royal Highness in 
August next. I am to draw your attention to the fact that, in 
these days of rapid transit, the sanitary condition of any one 
nation is more than ever a matter of concern to its neighbours, 
and that the assembling of delegates of different nationalities 
for the discussion of hygienic problems and the comparison of 
hygienic methods has become of great importance. His Royal 
Highness desires me to remind you that this congress has 
previously been convened six times in capital cities on the 
Continent, and on each occasion the delegates have been 
received with marked public hospitality, while every opportunity 
has been afforded them of inspecting sanitary works or 


“house. 


institutions having the preservation or restoration of health 
as their main object. The Prince of Wales is anxious that the 
present congress should compare favourably with its predeces- 
sors, and trusts that he may reckon upon the assistance of the 
council over which you preside in bringing the congress now to 
be held in the metropolis to a successful issue. His Royal 
Highness hopes that you may deem it expedient to nominate 
delegates to attend the congress, that you will afford facilities 
to its members for inspecting sanitary works or allied objects 
of interest under your control, and give such further support to 
the congress as may suggest itself to you.—I have the honour 
to be, &c, DOUGLAS GALTON, Chairman of the Organising 
Committee.” 


SANITATION IN WORCESTER. 


Last week Alderman Ernest Day, of Worcester, delivered a 
lecture in the large hall of the Bewdley Institute on “ The House 
and Howto Buildit.” The meeting was promoted bythe Worces- 
tershire Health Society. Lord Cobham, who presided, said the 
subject of the sanitary condition of dwellings was one in which 
he had taken much interest for many years, and one which he 
should like to see popularised all over the country. His duty 
was not to dilate upon sanitation, but to introduce Mr Ernest 
Day, from whsm, he was sure, they would derive profit and 
interest. Mr. Day had already delivered similar lectures in 
various parts of the county, and they had been much appre- 
ciated. There had been a good deal of stirring of the public 
mind in Worcestershire on the subject of sanitary matters 
during the last few months. The Worcestershire Health 
Society had been formed with the desire of promoting the 
interests and health and the well-being of the pebple. It did 
not possess much in the way of funds, and could not, there- 
fore, secure the services of highly-paid lecturers, but they had 
been exceedingly fortunate in securing the co-operation of two 
such competent gentlemen as Mr. Ernest Day and Dr. Swete 
to labour on their behalf in the endeavour to popularise 
sanitary science. They were al! grateful to these gentlemen for 
their disinterested labours. Mr. Day’s position gave great 
authority to anything he might say as to the construction of a 
It was not always that a qualified architect was suc- 
cessful in constructing a building on sanitary lines. He re- 
membered a very magnificent building being erec:ed in London 
some time ago. The work was carried out by the Government, 
under the supervision of one of the best architects of the day, 
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and yet within a short time of the work being finished the 
basement was found to be flooded with sewage. An architect 
who- could treat his employers in such a way was scarcely 
worthy of the name. The county of Worcester was entitled to 
much credit for being one of the first counties which had 
grappled with the sanitary question. What he desired to see 
was every man and woman in the land possess some knowledge 
of the axioms of sanitary science. It was all very well for an 
officer from London to come down like a thunderbolt from the 
Central Board and say that this and that was wrong. He 
wanted to see the people know, in a general way, what a sani- 
tary house was, and to understand better than they yet did 
what the sanitary habits of life were. 

The lecture was one of peculiar interest in the ancient 
borough of Bewdley. 
ancient, and, sanitarily speaking, were not constructed on the 
best principles. Many of those houses were occupied by the 
poor, and it had been a marvel to him how Bewdley, with so 
many old houses, had remained so exceedingly healthy. The 


A large number of the buildings were | 


death-rate of the borough was far below the average death-rate — 


of the country, and was only equalled by one other town in 


Worcestershire. If they could clear away all the old unsanitary | 


houses, and substitute them with houses built upon modern 
principles, it seemed to him that Bewdley would soon have no 
mortality at all to record. He did not wish to claim too much 
for his own class, vut it was a fact that the great landowners of 
the country were the first to set to work to improve the dwellings 
of the working classes, and now very few of the wretched habi- 


tations which were common fifty years ago were to be found in | 


conection with the estates of large landowners. He should 
like to see that improvement extended to the towns, so that the 


brighter and more comfortable. 

Alderman Ernest Day, having expressed his thanks to 
Lord Cobham for his kind remarks with reference to the 
Worcestershire Health Society and himself, stated that the 
Society was only too pleased and anxious to disseminate a 
general knowledge of sanitary science and the laws of health, 
and that the subject which he had selected to deal with that 
evening—“ The House, and Howto Build it”—was only part 
of one of such magnitude that he would only be able to touch 
upon it generally rather than in detail. He would particularly 
confine his remarks to the question of the best means of con- 
structing a healthy house He then proceeded to illustrate the 
subject. by various diagrams and models. Alderman Day’s 


address was listened to with the deepest interest, the many 
points made being warmly cheered. He dwelt upon the im- 
provement of ventilation and of a good water supply, and 


pointed out many of the sanitary defects which were to be 


found in the older houses. Some of the diagrams represented 
an old house with defective drainage, and the other diagrams 
to the same house with the defects corrected so far as local 
circumstances and the structure would permit. 

Alderman Baker (ex-Mayor) then proposed a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Day for his interesting and instructive lecture, saying he 
had dealt with many points of great importance. It was of the 
utmost importance that people should learn more about the 
somewhat new science of sanitation, and such lectures as that 
one performed a great educational work. 

Mr. A. Hodgson, M.A., seconded the motion. He had been 
extremely pleased with the interesting and edifying address. 
One reason why the town of Bewdley was healthy was to be 
found in the fact that the houses were built on a capital subsoil 
and not upon rubbish heaps, as was too often the case in other 
districts. 

The motion was carried with applause, and Alderman 
Ernest Day, in replying, stated that he would be very pleased 
to answer any question or to give any information personally to 
members of the audience. ; 


CONTRACTING IN AMERICA. 


A VERY curious case was decided the other day, says the 
American Architect, inthe City Court of Brooklyn, NY. A 
Mr. Begley, a lawyer, contracted some time ago with one 


people could live in better dwellings and their lives be made | O’Connor, of Brooklyn, for the erection of a number of tenement 
| houses in that city. O’Connor made sub-contracts for various 


' parts of the work, including one with a plumber named Marrin, 


for the plumbing in the houses. While the buildings were 
going on, O’Connor kept coming to Begley for advances of 
money to give to the sub-contractors, as he said, and to pay for 
material. Begley, who appears to have been inexperienced in 
building matters, gave O’Connor money as he asked for it, until 
the total of his payments amounted to more than the contract 
price of the houses. By this time the houses were finished, 
except hanging some of the doors and connecting the house 
plumbing-pipes with the service-pipes from the street, but 
O’Connor, who probably thought that nothing more could be 
extracted from Begley, coolly notified him that he could not 
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proceed any further with the buildings, as he was insolvent ; 
and that he had not applied the advances made to him to 
paying the sub-contractors, as he said he was going to, and that 
they had not been paid, nor had all the materials been paid for. 
Architects are familiar enough with this sort of contractor, and 
will probably not feel much commiseration for the woes of an 
owner who chose to be his own architect ; but the sequel differs 
from that of most stories of the sort. No sooner had O’Connor 
thus gracefully withdrawn from the scene than Marrin, who 
seems to have had his plans laid beforehand, appeared, and 
demanded from Begley’s agent 450 dols., which, as he said, was 
due him on his sub-contract for plumbing ; adding a threat 
that, being a member of the Plumbers’ Union, he would see 
that not a drop of water was turned on to any of the houses 
until his demand was paid. The agent declined to pay, for the 
obvious reason that Mr. Begley had already paid O’Connor 
amore than the agreed price for the whole work, including the 
plumbing, and had never made any contract with Marrin, or 
asked him to do any work, or promised or intended to make 
payments to him, instead of the principal contractor. _ 

Marrin then reported to the Plumbers’ Union, which sent a 
walking delegate, named Todd, to see Begley’s agent. Todd 
was accompanied by a walking delegate from the Carpenters’ 
Union, and the two worthies demanded that Marrin’s claim 


more master plumbers to finish Marrin’s work. To aman they 
refused, saying that they would like to do it but that they were 
members of the Union, and compliance with the request would 
subject them to a fine of too dols. Finally, 


plumbing for 75 dols., and asked for an advance of 50 dols on 
account, which was given him. Nothing further was heard of 


him until a note arrived saying that “ owing to the pressure that | 


had been brought to bear on him,” he could not do the work. 
He omitted, however, to return the sodols. advanced. Some 
weeks later the agent received notice to attend a meeting of 
officials of the Plumbers’ Union, and did so Here he found 
Mr. Todd again, who, besides being the walking delegate of the 
Union, turned out to be an inspector of plumbing for the 
Brooklyn Board of Health. Although Mr. Marrin was there, 
Mr. Todd spoke for him, and finally agreed that Marrin should 
finish his work for 225 dols. The agent, who had tenants 
waiting to move into the buildings, paid the money, and the 
plumbing was completed by Marrin. Mr. Begley thought'that 
it was now his turn to make claims, and brought suit accord- 


a non-) 
anion plumber was found, who undertook to complete the > 
' ward of Park Road. 


ingly against Marrin for damages for preventing the comple- 
tion of the houses for nearly six months, and the jury awarded 
him 4to dols. damages, which Marrin will have to pay, besides 
the costs. 


THE PROJECTED RAILWAY THROUGH ST. JOHN’S 
WOOD. 


AN influential committee of ratepayers and residents in St. 
John’s Wood and Hampstead, opposed to the projected railway 
through those districts, has been formed, of which Mr. 
F. Seager Hunt, M.P., is chairman, Mr. E. Boulnois, M.P., is 
the honorary treasurer, and Mr. R. O. Marks the secretary. The 
offices of the committee are at 21 Circus Road, NW. The 
committee and a first long list of subscribers to the guarantee 
fund, which fund amounts in the aggregate to over 600/, 
includes Canon Duckworth, Mr. L Alma-Tadema, R.A, Mr. E. 
Armitage, R.A., Mr. T. Faed, R.A., Mr. Briton Riviére, R.A, 
Mr. J. WacWhirter, R.A, Mr. G. Candy, Q.C, Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, Mr. Alderman F. Debenham, Mr. C. W. Wyllie, 
A.R.A., Marylebone Cricket Club, and the trustees of the Day 
estate. The committee invite the attention of the ratepayers 


are ye: ee adem : eis See and residents to the following statement of facts :—‘‘1. That 
shou e paid. e agent refused, and applied to a doz 


the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway Company 


| will ask the Legislature, not only to authorise an extension of 


that line to the metropolis from the neighbourhood of Notting- 
ham, but the construction of three lines of railway in Hamp- 
stead and Marylebone from the St. John’s Wood line, near the 
Finchley Road Station, to Boscobel Place, a little to the west- 
2. It is proposed to ask for power to stop 
up various streets in Marylebone, including Alpha Road, and to 
construct on the block of land now covered by the streets and 


_ thoroughfares between the Regent’s Canal on the north, Bos- 


cobel Gardens on the south, Park Road on the east, and Grove 
Road on the west, a large coal and goods depét 3 According 
to the deposited plan it is also proposed to take a portion of 
Lord’s Cricket Ground. 4, The works of the proposed railway 
between Finchley Road Station and the terminus of the line 
near Boscobel Gardens are of the heaviest possible character, 
involving tunnels, covered ways, and deep cuttings; and 
involving also for years the cartage along the roads in the 
district of enormous quantities of material to be removed from 
the cuttings and tunnels, and of bricks and building materials 
required for their construction. The Billseeks power to spread 
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the construction of the works over a period of five years, and a 
capital of nearly seven millions is proposed to be expended on 
the various railways comprised in the Bill. And, besides the 
new lines, the company seek to run over the St. John’s Wood 


line of the Metropolitan Railway with traffic of every descrip- | 
tion, thus evading the obligation which the Metropolitan Rail- , 


way is under not to run any goods traffic over their line.” The 
following notice has been issued by Mr. Henry Perkins, the 
secretary of the M C.C :—‘“‘A petition to Parliament praying 
for the rejection of the Bill of the Manchester, Sheffield and 
Lincolnshire Railway Company, by which it is proposed to 
construct a portion of their new railway through Lord’s, in an 
open cutting, lies for signature at (a) the hotel at Lord’s, and at 
(6) 46 Parliament Street, Westminster. It is hoped that all 
who take an interest in the preservation of Lord’s Cricket 
Ground will, without delay, ca!l at either of the above places at 
any time and sign the petition.” 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE London Registration Committee, acting in conjunction 
with the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, held their annual 
meeting on Thursday, the 15th inst. 

The Master of the Company (Mr. W. H. Bishop), who 
presided, congratulated the committee on the fact that the 
number of plumbers registered during the past year showed a 
considerable increase over the numbers for previous years. 
As evidence of the efficiency of their work, he mentioned that 
during the whole time the committee had been in existence not 
a single authenticated case of wrongdoing on the part of a 


registered plumber had been brought before the Court. The | 


number of members of the Metropolitan Committee was not 
large, but there were upwards of eight hundred members in the 
various registration committees acting in conjunction with the 
Company throughout the country. Referring to the question 
of the technical education of plumbers, he said that it was a 
question which had been discussed at numerous public meet- 


| 
| 


ings held in various parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and | 


the Plumbers’ Company had reason to believe that the requisite 
funds would shortly be forthcoming to enable them to give 
practical effect to the educational scheme which they had 
prepared in conjunction wlth a number of prominent educa- 


| 


tionalists. At one of the public meetings referred to, Dr. | 


Alfred Hill, medical officer for Birmingham, had said “it was 
no use having good sanitary arrangements and sanitary in- 
spectors unless the plumbing work was well done. The 
Health Committee wanted really to make the plumbers their 
technical assistants.” It was hoped and believed that one 
result of the educational scheme he had referred to would be to 
meet this want. 

Mr. Alderman Knill (past master) paid a warm tribute to 
the honorary examiners, upon whose ability, energy, and strict 
impartiality the success of the registration movement and the 
health of the public so largely depended. . 

Sir Philip Magnus referred to the very large increase in the 
attendance at the plumbing classes throughout the United 
Kingdom. He directly attributed this increase to the efforts of 


' the Plumbers’ Company in connection with the national system 


of training and registration of plumbers. The rapid spread of 
these classes had created a great demand for competent 
teachers, and it had been found very difficult to obtain the 
services of teachers qualified to give the requisite instruction in 
both the theoretical and practical branches of the plumbing 
craft. The Plumbers’ Company were doing their utmost to 
meet this demand, and he felt confident that the graded syllabus 
of instruction which they had prepared would ultimately lead 
to the desired result. 

Considerable discussion arose as to whether any applicant 
should be admitted to the register without examination ; the 
majority of speakers concurring in the view that the best course 
would be to make it generally known that after a fixed date, not 
far distant, all applicants for registration would be obliged to 
undergo examination. 

With regard to the question of apprenticeship, the general 
opinion seemed to be that the revival of the apprenticeship 
system in a modified form was desirable in the common interests 
of the trade and the public. Several speakers urged that 
youths entering the plumbing trade should be apprenticed, not 
to the master plumbers, but to the journeymen under whose 
direction they had to work, and that they should undergoa 
course of technical and scientific instruction simultaneously with 
their apprenticeship. 

Dr. Vacher (medical officer for Birkenhead) spoke at some ~ 
length in support of this view, and pointed out that the medical 
practitioners had for some years past recognised the necessity 
of teaching young men on entering the profession the scientific 
principles upon which the practice of medicine was based. He 
said it was the practice in the medical profession some time ago 
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to apprentice a lad when he was about fourteen or fifteen to a 
rural practitioner, without giving him any sort of scientific 
training whatever. He was simply made use of for the master’s 
profit. This lad got into a mechanical way of saying when he 
heard a man breathing hard that he had bronchitis, without 
even knowing the meaning of the word, and soon. This lad 
administered drugs of which he knew nothing to patients of 
whom he knew as little, and when his six or seven years’ 
apprenticeship was over he began his elementary instruction in 
physiology, chemistry, and botany. The lad commenced this 
study just when he was in the condition least adapted for the 
purpose, because he was puffed up with the idea of his own 
practical experience of medicine, The plumbers had hitherto 
been apprenticed in much the same way. They got into a 
mechanical way of doing the practical part of the work which 
they had seen others do, and when they ultimately attended 
the classes they were far less adapted to benefit by technical 
instruction than they would have been if they had come fresh 
from the Board School. With regard to the question of 
registration without examination, he thought the plumbers had 
much to be thankful for. When the dentists were registered 
they were obliged to admit every chemist who for twelve 
months prior to the opening of the register had practised as a 
dentist, or had had a sign in his window saying, ‘“‘ Teeth Care- 
fully Extracted,” or something to that effect. Now, however, 
when every applicant was required to pass an examination 
before receiving a certificate, the register was cleansing itself. 
The Surgeons had had to contend with a similar difficulty. In 
the case of the Plumbers, however, no one had been admitted 
who had not first satisfied the Registration Committee of his 
qualification. However, he thought that after the lapse of 
sufficient time to allow all prejudices to be overruled, the 
Register for Plumbers should be closed to all.who did not pass 
a practical examination. 

Several examiners, including Mr. John Smeaton (master 
plumber, member of the Court of the Company), Mr. W. 
Titmas (master plumber), and Mr. R. A. Nurse (United 
Operative Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland), 


stated that they had found that many of the plumbers who . 


came up for examination had no idea how to set about their 
work properly because they had never received the requisite 
technical instruction. 

Mr. C. T. Millis (director of technical classes at the Fins- 
bury Technical Institute and the St. Stephen’s Technical 
Institute, Westminster) pointed out the special necessity for 


P incrusta=t 


plumbers receiving proper technical training. He said he had 
reason to believe that the registration movement had been the 
means of directing an amount of attention to the importance of 
technical education which the subject would not otherwise have 
obtained. 

Mr. J. Browning (operative plumber) said he was nearly 
forty years of age before he received any technical instruction, 
and it was only when the registration movement started that 
he thought of the matter at all. He believed he knew all 
about his trade; but when he had been attending the classes a 
little while he found he had a good deal to learn. He thought 
that all plumbers should attend the classes. 2 

A general conversation ensued, and the meeting was then 
brought to a close. 


THE Mayor of Cork presided at the first annual public meeting 
of the Munster District Council, which was held at the Crawford 
School of Art, Cork, on the 16th inst. There was a large 
attendance of representatives of the plumbing trade and the 
public—the latter including Mr. Alderman Dale, Councillors 
M. Murphy, F. Crean, P. O’Connor, & W. Kelleher, Mr. A. 
Hill, borough engineer ; Mr. B. C. Galvin, executive sanitary 
superintendent ; the Clerk of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, London ; and others. 

The Mayor, in opening the proceedings, expressed his warm 
approval of the objects of the movement for the registration 
and training of plumbers. 

The Hon. Sec, Mr. M. J. McMullen (city engineer), then 
read the Council’s annual report, which, after giving particulars 
of the formation, objects, and general work of the Council, went 
on to say :—‘‘A technical workshop is now in course of con- 
struction at the School of Science, which it is expected will be 
in working order in a few weeks, and largely availed of. The 
company in London have agreed to contribute half the ex- 
penses incurred by the District Council in the formation of the 
classes, and in addition offer prizes for the encouragement of 
the students attending them. The master plumbers in Cork 


_ must also be given credit for their aid towards the establish- 


ment of the classes. 

Dr. Corby, in moving the adoption of the report, said he 
wished to call attention to the fact that the national system of 
registration of plumbers had been founded for the purpose of 
specially examining and registering plumbers in the interests of 
the public health. His knowledge of the subject convinced him 
that the connection between plumbing and the public health 
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was very marked. He said the Corporation of Cork had done 
a great deal for the citizens in matters relating to the public 
health. The city was in a far better condition than ever it was 
before, and no doubt the greatest credit was due to the Sanitary 
Committee for their steps in the right direction ; but he thought 
a skilled plumber should be appointed by the Corporation to 
inspect the sanitary arrangements in dwellings, &c, where 
infectious diseases broke out. 

Mr. Councillor Murphy seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 

Alderman Dale moved “ That this public meeting of the 
city of Cork desires to express its approval of the system for the 
proper education and registration of plumbers and promises its 
support to the movement.” He agreed with Dr. Corby, that on 
the plumbers rested a great responsibility, and their work formed 
the most important part of a house. He likewise agreed that 
the Corporation should have skilled plumbers superintending 

. such works, and he would urge upon that body the advisability 
of taking this subject in hand. 

Mr. Councillor Crean, in seconding the resolution, said it 
was essential to insist on all public boards having the work done 
by properly qualified plumbers. 

Mr. A Hill, borough engineer, and others, having supported 
the resolution, it was carried unanimously, and the meeting 
terminated with the usual votes of thanks. 


Plumbers registered since last list. 
London Master. 
VEARS, W.S., 5 The Parade, Holly Park, N. 


Provincial Masters. 
BOLTON, R., 2 Newport Road, Cardiff. 
BRADLEY, R., 9. Skipton Road, Ilkley. 
BROOKE, J. O., Cross Street, Wakefield. 
CLABBURN, J. W., 29 Pitt Street, Norwich. 
CALVERT, H, 15 Otley Street, Skipton. 
Daw, H a 110 Commercial Street, Newport (Mon.). 
EVANS, H., 23 Plassey Street, Penarth. 
HAYTON, W., Duke Street, Settle, Yorks. 
HILL, E 17 Spring Row, Manningham, Bradford. 
HILL, T. (jun.), 17 Spring Row, Manningham, Bradford. 
MOSLEY, F. x 44 Northgate, Wakefield. 
RICH ARDS, T., 14 Quay Street, Cardiff. 
WEYMES, G eR Duke Street, Settle, Yorks, 
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[This List of Patents ts we specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


169. Nicholas Belfield Dennys, for “ Improvements in anti- 
fouling paint for submerged surfaces of wood and metal.” 

179. Alfred South Davy, for “Improved method of and 
apparatus for treating smoke and gases from furnaces and other 
fires.” 

182. Hy. Theodore Legge, for “ Improved double-handled 
thumb-latch.” 

221. James Parr, for “Scraping and cleaning chimneys, 
chimney-pots, flues, &e. cE 

226. Wm. Dantec, for “ Improved apparatus for preventing 
the bursting of water-pipes by the action of frost.” 

245. Harry Ethbert, for ‘‘Improvements in balls for ball- 
cocks, ball-valves, and other like purposes.” 

291. Thomas Potter, for “ The construction of fire-resisting 
concrete floors and ceilings combined.” 

292. Daniel Knowles and Enoch Raybone, for “ Improve- 
ments in sash-fasteners.” 

333. John Sampson, for “ Improvements in valves and their 
seats.” 

359. Joseph Easby, for “Improved fire-lighter, smoke- 
preventer and consumer.” 

417. Wm. Ed. Williams, for ‘Improvements in hanging 
window-sashes.” 

438. Frederic Harman Peter Berlyn and Robert Mundelle 
Berlyn, for ‘‘ Improvements in or connected with candelabras 
or candle-holders.” 

462 Alexander Binnie, for “ Improvements in and relating 
to stoves and fire-places.” 

493.-Alfd. Hy. Gadsby and Thomas Arthur Gadsby, me 
“ Improved hot-water valves.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 
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GILBERT WOOD & ©9., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


Sn a ee ee eee 
Printed by SPOPTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Offs, No. 175 Stra: .d, W. C., London. 
Friday, January 23, 1891. 


ae wat, BODO: 
C onivract Begs A vehitect, 


LONDON, JANUARY 30, 1891. 


ACCRINGTON.— Feb. 14.—For Cleaning, Painting and 

ae E TENDERS, ETC. Decorating Assembly Room, Town Hall. The Borough Sur- 
»" As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- | yeyor. 

appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- BARKING CREEK.—Feb. 3—For Widening Timber Jetty 

ticularly requested that information of this descripiion be | on the Thames. The Engineer, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later | S.W. 

than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. _ BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Works to the Channel of 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an. extension of time, or River Rea, including Brickwork, Side Walls, Underpinning 


an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or Sees esos peste helene Bridge, &¢. Mrs Tal Hy 
? o . 


Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write gi : 

BirSTAL.—Feb. 4.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. M 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to | Sheard, Architect, Barley 5 

THE ARCHITECT.” BLACKBURN.—Feb. 11.*—For Erection of School Buildings 


- eS ; for Girls’ High Class Schools. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, 
Architects, to Richmond Terrace, Blackburn, 

NOTICE. BLACKBURN.—Feb. 9 —For Extension of St. Peter’s Schools. 

HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Cham- 


Charter, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. bers, Blackburn. 


~ Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, BLAENGARW.—Jan. 3t.—For Additional School Accom- 

the present ‘‘ Practice” qualification for admission to membership will modation for 283 Children. Mr. G. F. Lambert, Architect, 
cease after August 26, 1891. Town Hall, Bridgend. 

Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination BRADFORD.—-Feb. 13.—For Building Eleven Houses, Mr. 


must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz.:— 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


S. Robinson, Exchange, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Feb 6.—For Building Three Shops. Mr. S. 
Robinson, Architect, Exchange, Bradford. 

BRADFORD —Feb. 4—For Building Eight Cottages. Mr. 
J. W. C. Atkinson, Architect, 1 New Ivegate, Bradford. 

BRAMPTON.—Feb, 4.—For Supply of Cast-iron Water 
Pipes. Mr. James Reay, Brampton, Cumberland. 

BRYNMAWR —Feb. 14—For Building Four Shops and 
Dwellings. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, 
Abergavenny. 

Bury.—Feb. 7.—For Construction of Impounding Reservoir 
and other Works, Clough Bottom. Mr. J. Cartwright, Engi- 
neer, Bury. 

CARLISLE —Jan. 30.—For Addition to Brewers House. 
Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 33 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE —Feb. 5 —For Building Three Cottages, South 
Street. Mr, Wilson Buckle, Carlisle. 

CASTLEFORD.—Feb. 9.—For Additions, &c, to Board 
Schools, Glasshoughton. Mr. A. Hartley, Architect, Carlton 
Chambers, Castleford. 

CHESTER-LE-STREET —Feb. 6,—For Additicns to Business 
Premises, Craghead. Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 
Blackhil!, co. Durbam. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


FeO =>. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 


We are also manufacturers of— 


Tho largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


COMPETITION OPEN. 


LONGTON.—Jan. 31.—Designs are Invited for a Drinking- 
Fountain with Clock in Tower above. Mr. George C. Kent, 
Hon. Secretary, Court House, Longton. : 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Feb. 11.—For Building Fifty Houses. Mr. 
Arthur W. Evans, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

ABERDEEN.—Jan. 31.—For Erection of Buildings at Messrs. 
Hadden & Son’s Works. “Messrs. Duncan & Ironside, CE, 
13 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 


a a 
SSS. Puta vie 4 
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CONGLETON —Feb. 10.—For Construction of Gasholder, | 


Brick Tank and Tower Scrubber. Mr. Thomas Newbigging, 
Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

DrEwsBuRY.—Feb 6—For Building Branch Stores, Four 
Cottages and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Holtom & Fox, 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DROMIN.—Feb. 4.—For Building Teacher’s Residence, 
Rev. U. Canty, P.P., Dromin, Kilmallock. 

EDINBURGH —Feb 2—For Building Board Schools. Mr. 
Wilson, Architect, Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

ETon.—Jan. 31.—For Construction of Five Inspection 
Chambers to Main Sewer. The Surveyor to the Local Board, 
Bridge Trust House, High Street, Eten 

GLOUCESTER.—Feb. 5—For Building Villa Residences. 
Mr, J. F. Trew, Architect, 12 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY.—Feb. 13 —For Supply, Con- 
struction and Fixing of Hydraulic Appliances and Power at 
Bishopsgate and Spitalfields Goods Depor, and Liverpool Street 
Station. Mr. John Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, 
EC. 

GREENOCK. —Feb. 6 —For Building Battery and Drill Shed 
at Fort Matilda. The Director of Works Department, Admi- 
ralty, 21 Craven Street, London. 

HALIFAX.— Feb 7—For Enlargement of Works and 
Foundry. Mr. T. Lister Patchett, Architect, George Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 11.—For Building Three Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —Feb. 3 —For Building Three Shops and Offices. 
Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, Crossley Buildings, 29 Northgate, 
Halifax. 

HALSTEAD.—Jan. 31.*—For Construction of Road (One 
Mile). Colenel C, J. Moysey, Royal Engineer Office, 
Chatham, 

HAMMERSMITH.—Feb. 3 —For Construction of Egg-shaped 
Brick Sewer and other Works. The Engineer, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. . 

Harrow.—Feb. 9 —For Construction of Pipe Sewers and 
Extension of Sewage Farm, Mr. W. A. Tootell, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


PERFECTION IN 


IpswicH —Feb. 7.—For Building Offices and Show-rocm 
for Gas Company. Mr. J. S. Corder, Architect, Tower Street, 
Ipswich. 

ISLINGTON.—Feb. 2.—For Supply of Ornamental Lamp- 
Columns (100) of Special Pattern. The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, 
Upper Street, N. 

KEIGHLEY.—Feb. 4.—For Build'ng Wesleyan Chapel and 
Sunday School. Messrs. W. & J. B. Bailey, Architects, Brad- 
ford and Keighley. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—Feb 3—For Building Engine and 
Pump House. Mr. Arthur Comber, Borough Engineer. 

LADYWELL RECREATION GROUND.—Feb. 10.—For Drain 
age and Constructing Thice Rustic Bridges, Fencing, &c:. 
The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEWISHAM.—Feb. 15.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding” 
Stabling. Mr. H. C. Mott, Clexk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, High Street, Lewisham. 

LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY.—Febd. 4 —For 
Roofing and Wrought Ironwork at Chester, Helsby, Shrews- 
bury, and Craven Arms. Plans at the Joint Engineers’ Office, 
Woodside Station, Birkenhead. 

LOUGHTON. — For Building Infant School. Mr. James 
Cubitt, 2 Broad Street Buildings, Liverpool Street, E.C. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb 4—For Alterations to Police-statior. 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

MORDEN.—Feb. 2 —For Building Cemetery Lodge, Hobalds 
Farm. Mr. T. H Bishop, Battersea Burial Board Office, St. 
Mary’s Cemetery, Battersea Rise, S.W. 

NELSON.—Feb 2.—For Extension of Municipal Buildings. 
Messrs. Holtom & Fox, Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

NEWARK.—Jan. 30 —For Building Pair of Cottages. Mr. 
George Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkzate, Newark. 

NEWINGTON.—Feb. 2 —For Construction of Public Urinals, 
Water-closets, Lavatories, and Refuge, Great Dover Street. 
The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Walworth Road, S.E. 

New SwINDON.—Feb 14 —For Building Vicarage. Rey. 
P. Maddocks, Cricklade Road, New Swindon. 

NoRTH HEIGHAM—Feb. 10—For Building Infectious: 
Diseases) Hospital Mr. P. P. Marshall, City Engineer, 
Norwich. 

NORTH KENSINGTON.—Fe» 3—For Building Postal Saort- 
ing Office, Hewer Street. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary, ~ 
H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


OOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 


aii The EMPRESS ‘“‘ VICTOR” 


is attachable on front or 


i : A = 
| 


FR fai is the neatest of all 


back or on either hand. 


Pneumatie Springs. Does 


io 


of doors. Fixed quickly ——— = 


by any one, and ean be 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


|| its work better, and can 
|| be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. 


Leen n een eee 
CROWN wit. |B MPRESS wif tix|Q UW Es ERIN weil the. 


We SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATENTEHE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


ee ad 
Full particulars of these, as also of 

R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Qoeners, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, |) 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, | 

. Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 

and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of | V& | 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class LEE Eee 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above, 
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OAKHAM —Feb, 11.—For Building Office and Workshop 
for Inspector of Weights and Measures. The Chief Constable 
of the County, Oakham. 

ORMSKIRK.—Feb 12.—For Additions, &c., to Workhouse. 
Mr. J. Rothwell, Architect, Railway Road, Ormskirk. 

PADIHAM.—Feb, 16.—For Light Iron Bridge, Churnclough 
Reservoir. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 33 Winckley 
Square, Preston. 

PAISLEY —Feb. 3.—For Building Post Office. The Secre- 
tary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

PENRYN.—Feb 9 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 
School Buildings. Mr. J. William Trounson, F.R.I.B.A., 
27 Clarence Street, Penzance. 


PETERBOROUGH.—For Building House, Shop and Stables. 


— 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For Erection of Municipal Build- 
ings. Mr. E. W. Mountford, Architect, 17 Buckingham Street, 
Strand, London. | 

THRAPSTON.—Feb. . 
Shaft (60 feet high) 
Thrapston. 

TOTTENHAM.—Feb. 3. —For Making-up, &c., Avenue Road. 
Mr. J. E. Worth, Engineer, Coombes Croit House, High Road, 
Tottenham. 

Ty-GwyN.—Feb. 5—For Building Stable. Mr. 
Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 

WEDNESBURY.—Feb. 2.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Mr. E. Pincher, Architect, High Street, West Bromwich. 

West Ham.—Feb. 10.—For Additions to Boiler-house, &c., 


_11.—For, Building Brick Chimney 
Messrs. Smith & Grace, Engineers, 


Edwin 


Mr. J. G Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 

PONTYPRIDD,—Feb. 3.—For Additions to New Inn Hotel. 
Mr. E, M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

PONTYPRIDD —Feb. 2 —For Converting Outbuildings, &c., 
at Berwerdy Farm, into Dwelling-houses. Mr. T. Roderick, 
Architect, 24 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

PopLaR —Feb 3 —For Construction of Egg-shaped Brick 
Sewer and other Works. The Engineer, County Hall, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. 


Abbey Mills Pumping Station. The Engineer to the County 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
WINDERMERE —For Building House. 
Architect, Kendal. 
WINDHILL.—Feb. 6 —For Building Seven Houses and 
Four Shops. Mr. J. Crawshaw, Architect, 56 Otley Road, 
Shipley. 


J. Bintley, 


PORTADOWN.—Feb 10 —For Enlarging Courch Buildings TENDE DERS. 
and Erecting Lecture Hall, &c. Messrs Young & Mackenzie, 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. ARMLEY. 


ROCHESTER.— Feb. 5 —For Supply, &c., of Steam Engine, | For Works to Four Houses and Shop, Armley, Mr. C. F. 
Boiler and Pumps. * The City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. WILKINSON, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. 
RoysTON —Feb 7.—For Building Six Houses and Out- ccepted Tenders. 
works. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Barnsley. J. Fawcett, Leeds, plumber and glazier ~£8t< 10750 
SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 2 —For Rebuilding House and Shop. | J. Walsh, Armley, plasterer. =. «61 10°90 
Mr. J. Petch, Architect, Bar Street, Scarborough. J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater . 26 0 0 
SEATON —Jan. 31 —For Adding Wing to Residence. Mr.| 2: Beaumont, New Wortley, painter pci 


E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County Chambers, Exeter. 
SHEERNESS.—For Putting-up Buildings. Mr. W. Macie L. 
Seaman, Architect, 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster. 
SHEFFIELD.—Feb 2.—For Building Postal Sorting Office 
at Broomhill. Mr. W. H. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of 
Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 5 —For Building Board School, Pits- 
moor. Mr. J. B. Mitchell Withers, Architect, 73 Surrey ‘Street, 
Sheffield. 


BANCHORY. 
For Alterations to Mavisbank, Banchory. Messrs. ELLIS 
WILSON, Architects, 181A Union Street, Aberdeen. 


' Accepted Tenders. 

W. & J Ross, Banchory, mason. 
Thom & Strachan, Banchory, plumber. 
Garvie Bros., Aberdeen, painter. 
Leslie & Hay, Aberdeen, carpenter. 
G. Merson, Banchory, slater. 


fo 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


ee rin oe ADI VUS TM 
; Ppt | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 

AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 

From 8s. 6d. each. 


sete If you have not already received our REDUCED 
Ts admitted to pe PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
THE BEST ever put write for one. 
before the public, 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.’ 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND THE : WILMOS. % 


PATENT ‘PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
INGHAM & CO. 


ILLINGWORTH, 
Chief Offices:— LEEDS Showroom and L0 NO } hi ; Soc fearares = 


WELLINGTON STREET, Office in 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Par is, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889. 


“ADAMANT, HULL." SEEELSELZ’sS 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices: —12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on- Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCH ESTER SHI P CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


——r 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 


FAN LIGHTS, 


bottom, inwards or 
outwards,no cutting — Bill 
away ot frame re- §iitd 
quired. When work- flip} 
ed with a rodismost — iil! 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Ilustra- 
| tions and Test'mo- 
nials, write as below. 
for Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


i 
i 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


If dimensions are given, we can 


Ed SKELSEYS \\ 


= 
guanine hy + 


Le) 
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BEDFORD. : hiopaente is sey 
For B g ion Stables, Bedford. For Building Offices and Altering the present Ones, Acre Mills, 
et eee fe, , «$363 2260 4= Lindley: Messrs J. KtRK & SONS, Architects, Huddersfield. 
J. P. WHITE (accepted ) F : : : y eky kp 6 Accepted Ti enders. 
J. Bottomley & Son, Lindley, mason. 
BROUGHTY FERRY. Crowther & Wickinson, Marsh, joiner. 
For Construction of the Crieff and Comrie Railway. T. B. Tunnacliffe, Huddersfield, plasterer. 
Mackay & Son, Broughty Ferry . ‘ ¢ £22,000. O..0 T. Armitage, plumber. 
Earnshaw Bros, Lindley, painter. 
CAMBERERS: Pickles Bros., Huddersfield, slater. 
Por Building Police Station, Camberley. 
H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (a cepted ). ' LIVERPOOL. 


For Building St. Bede’s Vicarage, Hartington Read, Liverpool. 


Total cost, including site, &c., about 2,600/. 
Messrs. WM G. HABERSHON & FAWCKNER, ’ Architects, 


GOLCAR. 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C, shal ti and Cardiff. 
Vor Building Four Dwelling-houses, Scarr Lane, Golcar. Mr. Morrison & Sons, Liverpool . ° ~ £2,511 ¥ oO -0! 
A, SHaw, Architect, Know], Golcar. : Gabbutt, Liverpool . 5 § : 25187. O°. 
Accepted Tenders. Haigh, Liverpool : : ; ome C96 °o @ 
J. Haigh & Sons, mason, Tomkinson & Sons, Liverpool . : A +207 Ja Gare 
W. ‘Shrigley, joiner. Jones & Sons, Liverpool . ; ; 8 -»-1;999 700 
Sykes Bros, slater. Holme & Green, Liverpool . ‘ : «-. 1964006 

F. Webster. 


LONDON. 
For Building Baptist Chapel, Honor O3k. Mr. GEORGE 
BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street. 


Wilson Armitage, plasterer and painter. 
B. Whiteley, excavating and draining. 


HALIPAX. Piech Pine es Pine 
Bor Building Thirty Dwelling-houses, Horne Street and Colin Higgs & Hill ; . £6.320 Lito extra. £54 extra. 
Street. Messrs. HORSFALL & WILLIAMS, Architects, H. L Holloway . . 6,174 I2 = Esa toe 
Halifax. T. Rider & Son . =. = 6,030 63.05 asi s 
Accepted Tenders. Holliday & Greenwoed 5,993 + eee 25 8 
C. Room ae S J. Jerrard . 5,977 39 yi 49 5 
A. Halstead & Son, joirer. GDobson 2. ; . 5.969 42 coe ae 20 4 
J. H. Bolton, p'umber. F.& H. F. Higgs. . 5,883 485 215 
J. Bancroft & Son, slater and plasterer. R. G. Battley 5,093 Vege? 267 oms 
 AEFACHAM. Se SCOTT, Blomfield 
For® Additions to Wesleyan Chapel, Heacham. Mr. J. A. Street (accepted) 5: 07 Be. on 3°.“ 
? 


"HILLAM, Architect, King’s Lynn. 


~ 3B. J. Bone, King’s Lynn ; : aes £449 10 o| For Erection of Furniture Repository in Mus} d Road, Batter- 
saws Beeton, Hunstanton . . - 5 435 Os. 0 _ sea, for Messrs. Arding & Hobbs. Messrs. TOLLEY & 
Wanford, King’s Lynn : : 5 XS 7 0-2 RIO Son, Architects. 
Hipwell, "Wisbech : : . ‘ : ims 42eTOSLe J. Carmichael . : : : : ° £2,620 676 
Jarvis, King’s Lynn . : ; tg 522.0008 W. Marriage . ; 5 ‘ - : Ee x hia) 
Chambers & Walden, Dersingham ; ; $. 3 TOATO S47 LCapels.. ; s : ; ; 5 < 2544022020 
J. Chilvers, Snettisham 3 - A eo o12240nnO W. Hammond . z ‘ , c : 2 10f O20 
Wm. Bone, Sedgeford ; : : : <1 2905-05 R. JEWELL (accepted ) : , . ‘ oh 2, 18GeaO- oe 


——— 


f SS THE 


“METEOR” 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Sage 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted: for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcnies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Gs" 10 BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITT RS. 


'POWNALL ROAD, ELECTRIC LIGHTING. (iso scewr 
DALSTON. STREET. 
PAT E R S O N & C O O P E R, Telegraphic Address — 


Telephone No. 1140. | 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


yz bse bor 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West Bnd Odices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTAER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ at tee 


ee ae WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, AB sual 


From #43/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 


(Rd. Design.) 
(Rd. Design.) 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL THST of TIME. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, rae COMPARE MAKE 
ee ioe. Tecien) AND 
BEST VENTILATOR PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


{ 


° Fac » @ 
A gs —7 a <4 
eee zi Ss 
oF | ad aw 
Ee ae / BA Zz 2 
4-32 p> bet 
aS He ee ne 
oS He cHa sae 
nm Fy Zs 25 
Ow HAT 3 ae") 
ea] a =“ <4 
as 5 — 
a) — 
o b - gi 
No. 4 (Circular rent). 


STRONG GALVANISED Eosrp ScHoGk 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Pirz PAtr=ERN, 


No. 3 bastard Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST— EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  (Svbiect to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VEN TRS PORS: Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RlVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enametled Paint. 


Extractor, 12 in. dia. .. - 44 to 6 in. pipe. cane 11 6 | Extractor, 20 i in. dia. ...... 8to010in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14 to18 in. pipe.. £9 15 O 
3 7 Bee LO ees Me ae el is Bene eats hs Sole eS aoe SO i 49.555 sida sl6' toe 2 LATS 
% a did Sait é to8 oe 2 12 6 3 DURE ye oy Seine ore 12tol4 ,, ~~, 6 76 4 4B esr gg AE iets 18 t024_ ,, . 16 15) \8 
7 PU ive oh alan Tel sa dee SO ‘ Rev seas aa 12 to 1i og are, REO KON! Seip BR ae NL QUEOET 4, ta) Oe ONO 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


{1} Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams- enn hinion Liverpool,” 


6 
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a ———————— eae OOOaOaOeeEe—=zel>»>»>eaoom—m=om«_—,—,_  —o—or— 


MANCHESTER. 


TONYPANDY. 
For Erection of an Hotel at Tonypandy, Rhondda Valley. 


ter. 
Be Beir ta. 3 eae Honk ao Paes J. D. Williams, Knighton, Radnorshire . £2,990 oO 
Peters & Sons, Rochdale . d ; «£4280, 0:0 J Hopkins, Cardiff . . " “ 2,617 13 0 
D. Jones, Treforest . , ‘ : 2.330 (are 
MARLOW. J. HaInes, Cardiff (accepted) . : 24226 ,1'0"-0 
oring South Aisle of Great Marlow Parish Church. WINDSOR. 
ee T. J. Lovell. For Road Improvement Works in the Parish of Egham, for 
the Windsor Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. WILLIAM 
READING. MENZIES, Surveyor. 

For Erection of Premises, Vastern Road, Reading, for Mr. Franks, Guildford . ‘ ; , : £6 365 9 © 
Henry Lewis. Mr. WALTER H. BELL, Architec*, New- Talbot, Reading : : ; , 13347200 
bury. Wheeler, London . ; 1,315 0 O 

W. H. Simonds, Reading . : £h 680 0 oO Iles, Wimbledon : R251 0 0 
Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury . 1,649 0 O Free & Sons, Maidenhead 1,247 10 O 
F. W. Hawley, Reading 1,595 . @r%e Oades Bros., Egham Hill . 1,243 ? o 
G. Wernham, Reading 1,550 0 O Bargent & Beauchamp, Egham : 1,227 16 0 
J. Sims, Basingstoke T,400) "0: 19a G, & C, Allen, Reading . ; : ; 1,170 15 0 
G. & T. Ruffell, Reading . 1,289 0 0 WORTLEY. 

T. Pilgrim, Reading . 5 : ; 1,163 © O/} For Construction of 18-inch Earthenware Pipe Sewer, Man- 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . : : 1,065 0 oO holes, &c, Station Road, Chapeltown (2co yards), for the 


Wortley Union Rural Sanitary Authority. 
. £210 10 


SYDENHAM. L. DEARDEN, Sheffield (accepted)  . 6 

For Alterations and Additions to Regent House, Kirkdale, C. Lomas, Stannington 5 : : ; + 109 sai 

Sydenham, for Mr. W. Cobb. Messrs. TOLLEY & SON, G. J. Helliwell, Hillsborough : 3) 589. croL49 

Architects. F. & T. Bool, Chapeltown . ; 183 II 0 
Bulled & Co. eLAG7 9 OO H. Burrows, Barnsley . : : ; 173 0 O- 

Smith & Sons 405 0 oO A. Ward, Hally, Sheffield . ; se Be 168 0 0 

J. Waddington . 389 0 oO F, Haywood, Wortley, Sheffield . : 147 OT 

W. MARRIAGE (accepted ) 360 0ceS 


TONBRIDGE. 


For Erection of North Aisle to the Chapel at Tonbridge 

School, for the Worshipful Company of Skinners. 
Surveyor to the Company, 32 Bedford 
Row, W.C. Quantities by Mr. W. R Mallet, 35 Great St. 


E. H. BURNELL, 


Helens, E.G 
W. I. Mitchell, Dulwich 
G. Mansfield & Son, Tunbridge Wells 
Langdale & Hallett, London 
J. Greenwood, London 
C. J. Gallard, Southborough 
E. Punnett, Tunbridge 


STRANGE & SON, Tunbridge Wells 5 (accebted ) 


TRADE NOTES. 
MEssrs. LAMBTON'S new bank, Sunderland, is warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
THE new county court buildings, West Bromwich, Staffs, 


Mr. 


£895 o o'| are about to be heated by hot water by Messrs. Jones & 

760 o o | Attwood, heating engineers, Stourbridge. 
700 0 0 THERE has just been fixed in the new church of Scunthorpe, 
. . 632 0 0, Lincolnshire, a large turret striking clock, furnished with all the 
: - 623 0 o latest improvements, and having Lord Grimthorpe’s gravity 
. 587 10.0 escapement compensation pendulum. Messrs. Potts and Sons, 
586 o o of Cookridge and Guildford Streets, Leeds, who made the 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. 
Bitts oF Quantitizs, SPEcrFIcaTIons & REPORTS 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estarss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Londo 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 

Samples oe Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, moak: 


ESTABLISHED 1eH0. 


SORRUCATED Buitp 


Every description of TRon and Wr 
kt FENCING, CORRUGATED 
RON ROors, &c. llustrated Catalogue free on application, 


QUANTITIES, &,, LITHOGRAPHED| SIMPSON & CO. 
reccnne son pe es B S.W. TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings, 


G LAZ fl N G SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


For Roofs, Skylights, and SA MEET 
Horticultural Work. [xy DON ROAD, HULL. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. QUANTITIES, ETC, 
Oorrectly Written and 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Oe Be, return of 
PLANS, js best ANS, &e., best style, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
J. L. ALLDAY, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now realy, 6d. ~ 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Sagar j 


“WO 4 
WZ SHAKESPEARE 
te for Illustrati Testi 1s, d full Particulars S im 
eg. Cebit pork teh nee a J PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBORN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pines, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, $ 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &¢. 


WOOD- BLOCK PAVING ANCASTER STONE, 


(M 
seis “Oneeatice: Salcnin: FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
° ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


flices, &c. 
MANSFIELD STONE, 


Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS. 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
pe Jotnery Works, 
*“ Clapham Junction, 8.wWw. 
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clock, have also erected a 12-cwt. bell, of best bell-metal, with 
massive oak frame and superior fittings, to the order of Lord 
St. Oswald, Nostell Priory, Wakefield. The same firm are 
now making a large Cambridge quarter clock, with four 8-feet 
illuminated dials, for the Bristol City and County Council, for 
the Fishponds Asylum, near Bristol. Also a large Cambridge 
quarter clock for Lymm parish church, Cheshire; a large 
striking clock for Otterton Church, Devon; a similar one for 
Ballantrae Church, Scotland ; and a large illuminated clock for 
Carlisle, for the N. E. R. Co. 

THE tender of Mr. Henry Jones, of Somers Koad, Southsea, 
has been accepted for a house to be erected at St, Ronan’s 
Terrace, Southsea, from the plans of Messrs. Packham, Croote 
& Stuart, of Exeter. 

THE Water Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
have received a report from Mr. Gray and Mr. Mansergh, the 
consulting engineer, with regard to the acquisition of new 
sources of supply in Mid-Wales. The report, which was 
accompanied by carefully-prepared estimates, was in favour of 
going to the rivers Elan and Claerwen and obtaining rights to 
collect tributary water over an area of about forty-five thousand 
acres. It is not proposed to follow the Liverpool expedient of 
constructing a gigantic lake, but to provide such reservoirs as 
may be necessary at different points, with an aqueduct to 
convey the water to Birmingham. 

Ar Harborne, near Birmingham, the hose of the Fire 
Brigade has been utilised during the late frost for the purpose 
of conveying water from the hydrants into the cisterns of some 
of the houses in their locality, thus saving the expense of 
cartage. 

AT the meeting of the Association of Birmingham Students 
of Civil Engineering, on the 28th inst., Mr. E. Pritchard in the 
ohair, Mr. Sidney R. Lowcock read a paper on “ Gauging in 
Connection with River Pollution.” 


THE surveyor to the Urban Sanitary Authority of Guild- 
ford has just furnished his annual statement on the building 
operations within the district during the past year, together with 
a comparison of the rate of progress with previous years. 
During the 25 years which had elapsed since the adoption of 
the local Act, ending with the year 1890, plans had been passed 
for 1,781 erections of all sorts, 1,392 being dwelling-houses, and 
389 being buildings other than dwellings, including churches, 
chapels, schools, warehouses, shops, stabling, &c., being an 


‘sorts, the average number of dwelling-houses for the same 


period being 55 per annum. During the year 1890 the 
number of plans passed for new buildings of all sorts was 88, 
being 18 above the average. ‘These included 35 dwelling- 
houses, being 20 below the average. Several of the latter, 
however, were of a superior class, the falling-off in the number 
of dwellings being in the direction of the smaller class of cot- 
tages. The 88 plans for new erections in 1890 included 35 
dwelling-houses, two assembly-rooms, the drill-hall, two school- 
rooms, 13 additions and alterations to dwellings, the steam 
saw-mill, 12 stables, &c., 22 stores and other trade buildings. 

THE Stockport Town Council have resolved to apply for 
permission to borrow 17,6907. for the purchase of land for 
sewage works, 

Iv is proposed to raise a sum of 2,000/, at Farnworth for the 
construction of public baths for the town. Messrs. W. Almond 
have offered 1,000/. for the purpose, if the rest of the money 
required is contributed by the public. 

PLANS have been passed by the Goole Local Board for a 
new post-office and for an arcade of shops joining North Street 
and Victoria Street. 

THE Manchester Guardian says :—-Duting the recent severe 
weather the number of men engaged on the Thirlmere under- 
taking was materially decreased, though on Messrs. Monk & 
Newall’s length, in the neighbourhood of Kendal, many con- 
tinued to work. The men submitted early on to the pay being 
reduced from s¢. to 44d. per hour, but the contractors desired a 
further reduction, which was opposed. At the last pay day it 
was stated that the wages would be reduced to 4a. per hour, 
and the men, rather than accept this, left. 


THE works of the new station at Llandudno have been 
started. The operations involve a good deal of reconstructive 
work, though there is also a large amount of new work to be 
done, and a large number of men will be employed during the 
whole of this year in carrying out the plans adopted by the 
company. ‘The work has been let in two contracts, Mr. 
Finnegan, of Northampton, being entrusted with what is 
known as No. 1 contract, dealing with the goods section, and 
Messrs. Parnell & Son, of Rugby, with the passenger section, 
contract No. 2. Roughly, Messrs. Parnell & Son’s contract Is 
for from 13,000/. to 14,0002., and that of Mr. Finnegan for about 
2,cco/, In addition, there is other work which the company 
will carry out, and the total expenditure will not fall far short 


annual average over the whole period of 70 buildings of all | of 25,0007. 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


% 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


3 SO 
British and Foreign PATENTS: 


PORTABLE LIGHT! <« 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 
OVER Ee 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


ANDERSON & 60. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.), 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


| canpucTors, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 
k SHAFTS REPAIRED, 
pe Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upon. 


HIGHT First-CLass Prizk MEDALS, 
Price Lists Post Free, 


fi) 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


Established 1852. 


. LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrama—* Tonnerre, London.” 


UsED LARGELY by Messrs. Tanered,| fH iiil} 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New-| jiilj 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, WN Teen ee em 
Kink & Randall, Jackson,| Saudi i 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear-| 
Ji 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other C/ubs 
City Bank The Langham Hote/ 


son, Stimpson, Waddell, and woe ny ee Sates Selina tah Aad 
J, HARRISON & 60., 


. : and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. AMERICAN London County Council; Hotel Windsor, ard 
: pr RES le aia e and other Fi sas ; 
i 5 ailways e Café Monico 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY, ; DRAUGHTSMEN Theatres eave Drury| Baron de Rothschiid's 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. z Lane Sir David Salomons 


ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNERS AND 


The Security Co. 
Messrs. J. & P. € ats, 
Limited, Parsley, 


Garrick Theatre 
St, James’s Hall 
The Moore & Burgess 


BEWARE of Crude Initations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


= Pena etet: P ELECTROTYPERS, Minstrals | he. 
Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and| 9 
é can be used under Scaffold Platforms, COONS Pee ewe WG MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 
Floors, &o. 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Ayrton & Perry's Direct Reading Ammeters 
ee Ht shas3 and Voltmeters. 
EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. HIGHEST CLASS NEW TM\ND VOLTMETERS. 


Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Ftexible and other Wire, and all Electr'c 
Accessories in Stock, 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION 
Telographic Address :—‘‘ SounDER, LoNDoN.” 
Telephone ¥2 729. 


MECHANICAL WORK 


A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Specimen Book, post free. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London, 


Cc 


8 
_—————————— 
KING’S CROSS RESTAURANT, EUSTON ROAD, 


at the King’s Cross Restaurant, 
the 24th inst., premises which 
have just been completed by Mr, Howell J. Williams, builder, 
18 Bermondsey Street, London Bridge, S.E, the general con- 
tractor, under the direction of the architect, Mr. R. Willey, 
F.R.I.B.A, assisted by his son, Mr. Francis Willey, M.S.A. 
The building occupies a site having about 19 feet frontage and 
86 feet depth (faciog the Euston Road), and a frontage of about 
4o feet by 17 feet in Liverpool Street. The ground floor is 
planned as a restaurant, and is about 16 feet by 86 feet, being 
at present well lighted with gas, although the electric light 
apparatus is fixed and only waits to be laid on from the neigh- 
bouring electric stations. The salons are elaborately finished 
off and decorated with Burmantofts faience tilework. The 
colour scheme is well adapted, and has been much admired, 
The ceilings are in geometric design, showing mahogany 
moulded ribs and faience tilework panels. A feature in the 
centre of the grand saloon is the fine sky-light, with mahogany 
ribs and hadsome stained-glass glazing. Along the centre of 
the ceiling are hung artistically worked brass electroliers, and 
when lit up the effect is probably not surpassed in any other 
London building. The kitchens, larders, and other arrange- 
ments in connection with the culinary department have re- 
ceived the greatest attention, and are replete with every 
modern convenience that it was possible to provide. All the 
walls of kitchen and floors of larder are tiled, thus securing the 
acmé of cleanliness. The shopfronts, both in the Euston 
Road and Liverpool Street, are circular on plan, and full of 
most elaborate work, and are amongst the finest to be seen in 
London streets, and these fronts are glazed with stained glass 
of choice and artistic design, the whole effect being very fine. 
Handsome Aberdeen granite columns support the bressumers 
over the fronts, and are bedded on St. Ann’s marble steps. 
The tilework has been executed by the Burmantofts Company, 
of Leeds ; the mosaic by Messrs. Webb & Co., Euston Road ; 
stained glass by James, Willes Road, Kentish Town; the 
electroliers by Strode & Co., Osnaburgh Street ; and the mirrors 
by Messrs. Sims & Co, Great Eastern Street. Messrs. Hanks 
Bros., supplied the bar-fittings, and Messrs. Waygood the lift. 
The work has been one of a somewhat unique character, and of 
great danger, consisting of throwing three shops and two 
private houses, all of different levels, into one building. Four 
of the party walls and also the external walls, in some cases 


rs 


AN inaugural dinner took place 
183 Euston Road, on Saturday, 
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have been entirely removed. At one time three of the main 
walls of one of the structures were removed at the same time, 
and every wall throughout the block has been underpinned to 
a depth of some six feet, and the internal area excavated to 
form the kitchen, &c. 

The following technical description will speak for itself. On 
plan the grand saloon extends from Euston Road, 88 feet in 
depth, to King’s Cross Theatre, and 16 feet in width to a 
distance from the footway to the front wail of the old houses. 
Beyond this the width is increased to the full extent of the two 
houses, the latter of which abuts on Liverpool Street. Under 
the first house it was necessary to remove three of the four 
walls, the fourth wall being the party-wall dividing No. 3 from 
the adjoining house on the west side. The upper part of these 
houses required to be carefully supported by needles and up- 
rights, and in the side abutting on the theatre as well as at the 
side party-wall underpinning had to be resorted to soas to 
make the basement below the saloon 1o feet in height. The 
walls thus removed are supported beneath the first floor by 
three wrought-iron girders, two cross girders of 16 feet bearing 
carrying the front and back walls of No. 3, and a long girder 
supporting the party-wall on the east side. Thus three of the 
supporting walls have been removed. Short needles were 
introduced under the chimney jambs of the party-wall and 
the front and back walls at intervals, supported by dead 
shores. The walls below have been so successfully removed 
that not a crack is visible in the old walls and ceilings 
above. ‘The east party-wall thus underpinned is 18 inches thick 
below and 14 inches above the first floor, and the girders carry- 
ing it are supported at the ends by cast-iron ribbed stanchions, 
and by two intermediate iron columns resting on brick piers in 
cement brought up from the basement. The shorter girders 
carrying the front and back of the house also rest on similar 
stanchions built into the walls. The underpinning of the party- 
wall on the west side, also that of the theatre in the rear, was 
undertaken in short lengths about 3 feet at a time, and the new 
work rests on a bed of cement concrete 2 feet 9 inches in depth, 
The theatre wall has been underpinned to a depth of 9 feet. 
The operations were of an unusually skilful character. The 
whole of two houses, three storeys in height above the first 
floor, have thus been underpinned on every side, and the old 
walls below completely removed, their weight being transferred 
to girders and columns. The work is the more satisfactory 
from the fact that it has been accomplished without the slightest 


settlement. 


“W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 

‘ mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each ; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘*‘SURVEYING LIST.”. 


Ww. WATSON & SOWS, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


818 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 
sn Hibs ar Duehel. Slow eat 


\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardifi 
and Hereford Water Works. 


finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
5 in the market. Specially 
4 y E adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


Pe, e gene ic 1844, 

A AL ORTLAND AND ‘OMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 

anos L148 Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
ricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks. 

&e. Railway and water communication. 

Le mE oe | 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


Se 
> 4.4 m SQ seven days. Fineness, 2,500 | | 
sen ps ow N meshes to squareinch. with less 
; pM = ‘\ than 10 per cent. residue, Over 
teed / =| 
— \ 


| 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
DARK GREEN. es 
FOR PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO,, 


International Exhibition, 
LIMITED, 


London, 1862, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


"Model Dwelling,’ New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


iY 
4) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Y DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
ig? PUMPING, &c. 

Ss. HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTION, DORSET, 


THE LIMMER 
ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 
ESTAB.]) LIMITED, (1871. 
FMMER 
Telegrams :— S | Telephone t= 

1 IMMER, LONDON." pp 7 862, 


ORM OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 


Every information to be obtained at the Gompany’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SHYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHALT TE: 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter Houses, 
Bieweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 

14to16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, c 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C, 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. utmost caution and care on the part of both the engineer and 


ae 3 zi 3 the contractor. Working at so great a depth as from 4o to 
THE junior members of the Architectural Association spent a 50 feet, the lives of those at work in the excavations are often 
pleasant social evening at the Piccadilly Restaurant, Piccadilly imperilled by slips of earth, and by the bursting of old sewers 
Circus, on Tuesday, the 2oth inst, when an excellent dinner  ayq water-pipes ; but by properly and carefully “shoring” the 
was succeeded by music contributed by Messrs. Johnson, ! excavations the risks may be reduced considerably. One great 
Pratt, Lambert, Law, Bailey, Richards and Imheff. The | element of safety lies in the good feeling existing between the 
chairman, Mr. Arthur W. Earle, announced that one week this | engineer and the contractor. We learn, however, that latterly 
summer an excursion for junior members will be made to some | differences have arisen between Mr. Nuttall and the engineer. 
place of architectural interest, probably in the North of | About a month ago the latter objected to the sand which came 
England, in which it is hoped that members of provincial societies | out of the excavations at the Pinmill Brow end of the sewer 
might be enabled to take part, and he thought that the success being used to mix with the lime for mortar for building the 
of the sketching and measuring class augured favourably for | pick sewer. This sand is of a light red colour, and in Mr. 
the support likely to be accorded. A vote of thanks to the pro- | Nuttall’s opinion is well adapted for the work in hand. The 
fessional press and the officials of the Association for their | engineer having intimated that no work built with mortar of 
efforts to increase the educational advantages of the Archi- | Which the red sand formed a part would be paid for by the Cor- 
tectural Association was carried with acclamation. A bumper | poration, Mr. Nuttall decided to stop the work until the point 
to the prosperity of the Association—its new constitution and | has heen settled. It is to be hoped that the stoppage will not 
curriculum—was then drunk with great enthusiasm. be prolonged, as an open cutting in a crowded thoroughfare is 
Mr. Earle expressed a hope that members of the | a+ all times an annoyance to tradespeople and a source of 
Association would in some way substantially second the | inconvenience to the public. The contractor claims that the 
efforts of the committee in carrying out the new schemes, | work which has been put in with mortar made from the sand 
signifying his intention to subscribe one guinea per annum In | objected to is of excellent quality. Whether it is so or not 
future instead of half a guinea. This resulted in a long list of | surely admits of easy settlement. Though it was most un- 
names promising to subscribe one guinea next year being | fortunate that anything should have occurred to check even 
handed to the chairman. : : : temporarily the excellent progress that was being made with 
It was agreed to hold a second dinner later in the session, | this important work, it is satisfactory to learn that the points at 
at which Mr, Earle was invited to preside, and Messrs. Bidwell, | issue were amicably séttled on Wednesday, and a large number 
Passmore, Armstrong and Wakley were requested to again act | of men were to resume work to-day. : 
as secretaries. Thirty-five applications have been made for 
tickets to the dinner. 


NORWEGIAN GRANITE, 


WITH the great importance and demand which has of late 
brought granite and marble to the front in the building world, 
men employed by Mr. James Nuttall, the contractor, were with- | it is not the least surprising to notice the activity which our 
drawn on Monday from the extensive sewerage works now in | kinsmen, the Norwegians, are showing in pushing their granites 
progress from Stretford to Pinmill Brow, known as sections | and marbles into the market. Their representative in this 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5. These works were commenced twelve months country, Mr. Alfred A. Holms, whose offices are at 1 Prince’s 
ago, and, although enormous difficulties have presented them- Mansions, Victoria Street, London, S.W., has called our atten- 
selves, very rapid progress has been made. Under ordinary tion to some fine examples of granite and marble. The 
circumstances the entire sewer would have been completed polished specimens of Labradorite are really fine granite, the 
during the next three or four months. In works of this magni- polish taken on by this stone, which is a species of syenite in 
tude there are of course many drawbacks, and great risks which mica largely occurs, being very good, the colourings 
which are not apparent to the uninitiated, and necessitate the resembling fine inlaid work (almost as mother-of-pearl laid into 
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ebony), while, of course, the closeness of the texture in the har- 
monious irregularity, if such an expression may be used, of the 
tints and markings, give an effect almost like marble. We hear 
that this Norwegian Labradorite is already in great demand on 
the continent, where it is used largely by masons for tombstones 
and crosses, but we fear it will hardly suit the English taste 
for this purpose, as it seems too gay a stone to stand as a 
memorial in a cemetery. We should rather prefer the Tonsberg 
syenite or the Malmo syenite, or one of the five different 
norites, which all of them possess a certain stern and solemn 
appearance in a beautiful grey colour, so highly suitable in our 
eraveyards. ‘The red Norwegian granites are not so conspicuous, 
but we cannot pass them over without calling attention to the 
Boleer syenite, which has an imposing look in light red with 
dark brownish-red almond formations in it. The other red 
granite is the Grefsen granite, of an inviting lively appearance, 
and it will no doubt speak for itself to architects. The greyish- 
blue granites, so suitable for paving purposes, are well-known 
over here. The specimens of Norwegian marbles are of a very 
high standard, and comprise white crystallised, white cream- 
coloured, red, terra-cotta, green and grey, all suitable for deco- 
rative purposes, as are also the polished Thulite (red and 
white), and the Microelin felspar, with its blue lustre. In con- 
cluding, we think the Norwegians have every prospect of 
finding a good market here, as they are offering interesting 
novelties at reasonable prices. 


BURSTING OF A LIVERPOOL WATER MAIN. 


EARLY on the morning of the 2oth, says the Zzverpool Courter, an 
_ unforeseen disaster occurred through the bursting of one of the 
Liverpool water mains connected with the filter beds which 
have been constructed upon the hills to the north-west of the 
town of Oswestry. It may be as well to state that the water 
frora the Vyrnwy lake at Llanwyddyn is conveyed by pipes and 
tunnels to Llanforda, near Oswestry, and here a supplementary 
artificial lake, containing 46,000,c00 gallons of water, has been 
constructed in a depression in the hill. The distance from 
Llanwyddyn is about eighteen miles. Below, about three- 
quarters of a mile near Oswestry, on a plateau, a series of 
elaborate filter beds have been constructed. The first one 
receives the water as it comes from the Vyrnwy, and the water 
passes through a rough filtering material, then on terraces below 
are two other filter beds, and after the water has passed through 


the fine filtering material it becomes fit for consumption, and it 
passes into what is known as the clear-water reservoir, before © 
being despatched through the valve-house on its journey to 
Liverpool. The disaster, which occurred about three o’clock 
in the morning, took place in the few yards of main connecting 
the last filter bed with the clear water reservoir, and there 
is no doubt it was running for over two hours, It seems 
that the first man to give an alarm was a Corporation 
employé. He lives in the Welshpool Road, not far from 
Upper Brook Street, and was awakened between four and five 
by the noise of running water. He went out and saw the 
streets flooded, and, guessing what was the matter, he im- 
mediately made his way to the filter beds, about a mile distant, 
and gave the alarm. The water was then turned off. The 
fractured main itself is at present covered by a large quantity 
of water, and it is impossible at present to say whether the 
accident was caused by the freezing of the main or from its 
faulty construction. Certain it is that the large main suddenly 
burst and threw up the tons of earth in which the main itself 
was buried. The water which escaped at first flooded the 
clear-water reservoir, but this soon overflowed its boundaries, 
and the escaping flood dashed over the sides nearest the town, 
and soon formed a roaring torrent down the meadows on the 
hillside, sweeping all the loose dév7s before it. Hurdles were 
torn up and gates partially unhinged. The first enclosed 
property it touched was High Lea, the residence of Councillor 
Fletcher Rogers. Here the water caused considerable havoc 
in the garden, and quite destroyed an ornamental rockery, the 
stones from which were carried into an adjacent meadow. 
The water then appears to have divided, one portion going 
through a hedge and following the course of a brook which it 
flooded, whilst the main stream dashed across a field 
to some shedding, which had previously been occupied as 
stables, whilst the filter beds were undergoing construction, 
and thence through a large gate into the street known 
as the Welsh Walls, near the National Schools. Here, dash- 
ing against a strong stone wall, the flood was diverted down the 
street towards the parish church, and effected a junction with 
the other portion of the flood lower down. ‘The water here 
appeared to have attained a level of about 18 inches. A por- 
tion escaped from the roadway through some iron gates into 
the churchyard surrounding the Welsh church, and was ulti- 
mately carried off by a brook which flows along the lower side 
of the churchyard. Another portion passed through the 
churchyard of the: parish church, without apparently doing 
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much damage beyond carrying away some of the gravel from 
the footpaths. The main stream, however, kept to the road- 
way, as throughout this length of the Welsh Walls its course 
was apparent, both by the manner in which the roadway was 
torn up and the quantity of sand and soil deposited in heaps 
here and there along the road. The Welsh Walls enter Upper 
Brook Street at right angles, and the result was that the flood 
dashed against the houses on the opposite side, and quickly the 
cellaring and lower floors were flooded. One of the houses 
which suffered the most is occupied by the Rev. R. B. Faulkener, 
curate of the parish church. A shop at the corner of the street 
occupied by Mr. Gittins was also flooded, and a quantity of 
groceries destroyed. The water broke through the windows 
of the cellar of the Sun Inn, at the corner of Lower Brook 
Street, and completely flooced them. 

A lad employed at a plumber’s just opposite says that he 
had got up to go off by train when his attention was attracted 
by a roaring noise. When he went to the door he stated that 
he saw some water running down the road ; he tried to keep it 
back from entering his master’s shop with a brush, but finding 
the water gaining on him he took to his heels and ran away. 
The force of the stream down the left-hand side of the street 
must have been something terrific, as it has torn up a gutter 
close to the channelling some 3 feet wide by 18 inches deep. 
The surface of the macadam has completely disappeared, and 
the mortar or cement has been washed clean from between the 
different setts. The water must have dashed with some force 
against the entrance to the Victoria Rooms, and if the doors 
had not been closed there is no doubt that the basement of this 
building would have been flooded. As it is, heaps of sand and 
gravel have been thrown up into the roadway in Roft Street, 
close to the rooms, while both the footpath and the roadway at 
the entrance to the Victoria Road have been converted into a 
condition resembling a ploughed field. This road for the 
distance of about half a mile has been completely torn up by 
the torrent. In places the whole surface of the road has been 
washed away, and brick ends and other litter forming the 
foundation of the street are exposed to view. 

The cellars of many of the houses were flooded, but as most 
of the dwellings are above the road level many of them alto- 
gether escaped injury. So strong was the stream that cubes of 
solid stone used in the channelling and crossing, and about 
4 inches by 8, have been washed completely out of position, 
and are in places deposited in small heaps by the action of the 
water. The Victoria Road appears to be most completely 
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destroyed on the declivity between the Queen’s Road and the 
Town Cricket Ground. After passing this stretch of roadway 
the force of the current was weakened by the water spreading 
over a large area in the hollow. Here it formed quite a lake, 
which extended across the footpath and roadway and the lower 
portion of the cricket field at the gasworks end. Some of the 
premises in the gasworks, although they stand on rather a 
higher level, were flooded, and two pigs were drowned. Here, 
however, the force of the current spent itself, and the water 
accumulated will drain off through the ordinary channel. 

The flood-water which entered the brook in the Welsh 
Churchyard appears to have done damage in another part of 
the town. The brook passes through several streets in a 
“covered way, and then emerges into the tanyard occupied by 
Messrs. Campbell at the top of the Salop Road. The excess 
of water caused quite a flood in this yard, with the result that 
the pickling solution in several tanpits was completely washed 
away, and the submerged hides, about 1,500 in number, were 
left covered with water and sand. The damage done here is 
stated to be very serious. 

The Mayor of Oswestry (Mr. A. Wynne Corrie), the town 
clerk, and several members of the Corporation, made a minute 
inspection of the damage done, and the borough surveyor and 
assistants were busily employed making a survey. It is not 
difficult to realise that had this disaster occurred in the day- 
time it might have proved most disastrous, as that portion of 
the Welsh Walls covered by the flood is one of the principal 
thoroughfares of the National Schools, and is frequented by 
many children. The resident officials of the Liverpool Cor- 
poration stated that the bursting of the main was caused by 
pressure of the water. 


WESTMINSTER IMPROVEMENT COMMISSION. 


A BILL has been deposited, in accordance with the Standing 
Orders of Parliament, by the Westminster Improvement Com- 
missioners for powers to wind up their affairs, to distribute their 
assets, and to release and discharge them from all further 
liabilities and claims. The preamble of this Bill, which occu- 
pies seven pages, and sets forth the history of the Commission, 
states that the outstanding liabilities against the Commissioners 
in respect of unsatisfied judgments, unpaid mortgages, bonds, 
and arrears of interest, amount in the aggregate to more than 
two millions sterling, in addition to which there “are also 
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other claims” in respect of acts done prior to the reconstitu- give them more respect for their craft. A great responsibility 
tion of the Commission in 1861. The total aggregate amount rested ‘upon the members of the craft. Lawyers were respon- 
of assets for distribution is estimated at only 28,200/., but from | sible for property and doctors for life; but plumbers were 
this, the Bill enacts, shall be deducted the costs of obtaining | responsible for both life and property. ‘ 
this Act, and also the salaries and expenses of the Com- On the motion of Dr. Harris, the following resolution was 
missioners and of their clerks and officers. The Bill further | passed :—“ That this meeting desires to record its opinion that 
provides that the powers of the Commissioners shall cease after | it is essential to the health and comfort of all classes of the 
thirty days from the passing of the Act, and that the assets | community that the plumber’s craft should be brought under 
shall be distributed by the Court of Chancery, and the cost of | such systematic regulation and control as to insure the efficient 
winding up paid out of the funds under the control of the | training of its members, and that this can be best effected by 
Court. the system of National Registration, which requires plumbers 
to pass qualifying examinations ; and the meeting further de- 
sires to direct the attention of Parliament to the necessity for 
| legislative enactments to effect these objects.” 
REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. A vote of thanks to the Mayor for presiding terminated the 
Av Sunderland, on Monday night, January 26, the Mayor pre- | proceedings. 
sided over a public meeting, when Professor Garnett, Principal 
of the Durham University, delivered a popular lecture on 
| 


‘‘ Modern Sanitary Appliances and Systems of House Drain- 
age.” There was a large attendance, the hall of the new 
municipal buildings being crowded, and a number of ladies 
present. A series of limelight illustrations were given of appa- 
ratus and systems met with in_several typical houses, the 
lecturer commenting upon them in detail and showing that 
their effective working was impossible on account of their 
transgressing natural laws. In urging the necessity for the 
technical and scientific education of plumbers, Professor 
Garnett said there was nothing so well calculated to develop 
habits of thought as oral class-teaching, in which the students 
were called upon to point out defects in appliances sketched on 
the black-board, and to give their reasons for considering the 
apparatus defective. Referring to the National Registration 
movement, he said its promoters appealed— 

1. To architects to reserve the plumbing work from the 
general contract, and, if tenders must be obtained, to invite 
only registered plumbers to tender for the carrying out of the 
plumbing work, and to be responsible directly to the architect. 

2. To all about to build, either for their own residence or as 
an investment, to instruct their architects to act as above 
suggested. 

3. To all householders and others whom it might concern, 
to employ only registered plumbers to carry out any alterations 
or repairs in plumbing work. the terms of any contract proposed to be entered into ? 

The National Registration system was designed to secure Mr. Plunket: I have already stated that the invitation to: 
the education, registration, and elevation of plumbers, and to tender will convey all the information asked for, and I hope it 
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THE OFFICE OF WORKS CONTRACTS. 


ON Tuesday, in the House of Commons, Mr. Cremer asked 
when the contract with Messrs. Brass for the supply of work- 
men to Government offices would expire, and whether in future 
the Government would dispense with the services of middle- 
men by placing under the control of Government clerks of 
works all workmen employed at the Houses of Parliament, the 
British Museum, and other Government offices. 

Mr. Plunket : The contract with Messrs. Brass expires on 
March 31 next. The system of this and similar contracts 
entered into by the Office of Works has been carefully inquired 
into in the course of the past year by a departmental committee, 
which has advised that the practice of working through con- 
tractors should be continued, but under new regulations in 
regard to the payment of wages. I do not admit that under 
the existing contract middlemen are employed in the sense 
which seems to be suggested by the question of the hon. 
member, but, under the new system, the sums paid by the 
Government for wages will not be subject to any discount or to 
any other deduction by the contractor. An invitation to 
tender for the new contract willin a few days be issued, and 
that will fully set out the conditions to which I have referred. 

Mr. Cremer: Will the right hon gentleman lay on the table 
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will be satisfactory. If afterwards the hon. member wishes to 
see the specifications, I should be glad to show them to him, or, 
if it be necessary, to publish them. 

Mr, Cremer: I do not gather whether there will be any 
deduction made by the contractor from the wages of the work- 
men, as voted by the House. 

Mr. Plunket : There will be no sort of discount or deduction 
whatever. 

Mr. J. Rowlands : Is there any objection to lay on the table 
a statement of the terms before they are adopted ? 

Mr. Plunket: It will be seen as soon as the invitation is 
issued what the terms of the contract are, and I think hon. 
members will then be satisfied. 


ARTISANS’ DWELLINGS, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Improvement Committee of the Birmingham City Council 
have decided to recommend the erection of eighty-two addi- 
tional artisans’ dwellings, at an estimated cost of 14,0007, Each 
house will contain a living room, a scullery, fitted with cooking- 
grate, boiler, sink, &c. ; three bedrooms, pantry, coal-place, 
and wc. ; the entrance to the latter being entirely disconnected 
from the house. The houses will be of a similar size and 
character to those already erected ; but several improvements 
have been made in the internal arrangements. It is. intended 
to charge the same rent (5s. 6d. per week) as is now being 
obtained for the Ryder Street houses, and the committee 
estimate that this will produce a net income of 790/. per annum, 
which will be sufficient, after providing for the interest and 
sinking fund charges, to pay an average ground-rent (spread 
over a term of seventy-five years) of 11d per square yard per 
annum for the land occupied. The area of site No. 1 (at the 
north-west corner of Ryder Street and Old Cross Street) is 
420 square yards, and there is room thereon for six houses. 
This Jand is now vacant. The area of site No. 2 (at the south- 
west corner of the same street), is 247 square yards, and there 
is room thereon for two houses. This land is now vacant. The 
area of site No. 3 (at the north-east corner of the same streets) 
is 616 square yards, and there is room thereon for nine houses. 
The area of site No. 4 (at the corner of Lawrence Street and 
Duke Street) is 640 yards, and there is room thereon for nine 
houses. This land is now vacant. The area of site No. 5 (the 
large plot on the south side of Lawrence Street on which the 
forty-three small houses and other buildings now stand which 
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it is proposed to remove) is 4,860 square yards, and _ there is 
room thereon for fifty-six houses. Total area of the five sites, 
6,783 square yards. The new houses on the last-mentioned 
site will be arranged in seven terraces, at right angles to the 
line of Lawrence Street, after it has been widened to 42 feet ; 
and as there is very little vehicular traffic in the street the 
committee do not think it necessary to sacrifice the land which 
would be required to bring Lawrence Street into a line with 
Ryder Street, especially as the present line will be much 
improved when Ryder Street is ultimately widened on the 
north side. From the experience already gained there is no 
doubt that the whole of the houses now proposed to be built 
will readily let to respectable tenants, and as the condition of 
the neighbourhood of Lawrence Street will be thereby generally 
improved, and eighty-two families provided with healthy and 
comfortable dwellings, without entailing any additional charge 
on the rates, the committee have no hesitation in recommending 
the Council to sanction the scheme, and to authorise them to 
make an application to the Local Government Board for their 
consent to the erection of the houses, and the borrowing of 
14,0007. for the purpose. 


THE EXCEL GRINDING MILL. 


Messrs. W. B. LEACHMAN & Co., of the Excel Works, Great 
Wilson Street, Leeds, are the sole makers of Breakell’s Patent 
Excel Grinding Mill, of whom full particulars and samples of 
grinding may be had on application, or samples of any material 
will be operated on them free of cost. The Excel Grinding 
Mill specially commends itself to the attention of purchasers, 
as it is neither cumbrous nor complicated It takes up little © 
space and is complete in itself, and independent of auxiliary 
separating or sifting machinery. It will, therefore, be seen 
that efficiency and simplicity have in this case resulted in a 
grinding mill that is compact and cheap. Among the special 
purposes of the mill it has been designed for reducing gold 
quartz, copper, tin, antimony and other ores, Portland cement, 
phosphorus, emery, ochre, coal and any other non-fibrous 
material to any required degree of fineness, with less first cost, 


‘power, space and foundation than any other grinding mill. 


Another advantage is that the same mill is suitable for either 
the wet or dry process, thus giving a double advantage to this mill 
over others. It will grind from Io to 30 cwts. per hour, accord- 
ing to the degree of fineness required, with about four horse- 
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ower. 
: inches. The grinding parts are all of cast-steel, and the 


wearing parts few and easy of access, and the total weight of 
the mill is 22 cwts., the heaviest piece weighing only 5 cwts. 
For grinding larger quantities of material per hour than above 
mentioned, special sizes of the mill can be made to order. This 
apparatus has special claims to the attention of builders, con- 
tractors, &c , the special advantages of which are concisely set 


forth by the makers as follows :—viz. that it is a self-contained | 


mill, requiring no auxiliary separating or sifting machinery, will 
work either wet or dry with equally good results, is lighter, 
cheaper, and requires less power and space than any other mill 
in proportion to the work done. The agent for these machines 
is Mr. W. H. Casebourne, of 49 St. Paul Street, Leeds. 


THE PROPERTY OF CORPORATE ASSOCIATIONS. 


SucH sales as that of Staple Inn have led to a proposal being 
brought before Parliament for preventing the members of 


certain corporate associations from selling their property for 


their own personal benefit. 
Howell, M.P., is intended to apply where a corporate associa- 
tion is established for the advancement of commerce, art, 
science, religion, learning, or of the interests of certain trades 
or professions, or for any other purpose not being a trading 
purpose. It must also “appear from the instruments relating 
to its establishment, or from the fact of its having existed for 
many years, or from other evidence, that the association was 
established with a view to a continued existence.” In such a 
case the property belonging to the association, or held on trust 
for it, is to be deemed to be, and to have been, held on trust for 
the members for the time being and their successors. Where 
the application of the property is affected by any express 
trust, the provision is, of course, not to apply. Moreover, it is 
not to be lawful for the members, by arrangement or other- 


The Bill, introduced by Mr. | 


wise, to terminate, without the leave of a superior Court, the - 
existence of their association, or to apply the property to the. 
benefit of the individual members, “ otherwise than in so far as | 


may be consistent with carrying into effect the object of the 
association.” The Bill is not intended to apply to any asso- 
ciation established only “ for trading purposes ”—the main object 
of which is to carry on a trade or business with a view of pro- 
ducing profits to be applied for the pecuniary benefit of the 
members. The operation of the Billis also excluded where by 
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The space required for it is 2 feet 6 inches by 3 feet ' the constitution of the association express power is given to the 


members to terminate its existence or to divide the property or 
its proceeds amongst themselves. Another exception is where 
the association proves to the satisfaction of a superior Court 
that, by reason of its objects or the shortness of the time 
during which it has been established, the members are justified 
in dissolving it and in dividing the property among themselves. 
Lastly, it is expressly declared that it is not intended to affect 
any powers vested in any competent tribunal of disposing of or 
altering the trusts of any property. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN LIVERPOOL. 


A PAPER on the “ Electric Lighting of Liverpool” was read by 
Mr. A. Bromley Holmes, one of the engineers of the Liverpool 
Electric Supply Company, at the fifth meeting of the session of 
the Royal Institute in Colquitt Street. He said that at the date 
of formation of the Liverpool Electric Supply Company in 
January 1883 there was not a single installation of incandescent 
lamps in Liverpool, and the first building lighted by this means, 
in July 1883, was the restaurant in Eberle Street, where the 
current was generated by a gas-engine and dynamo on the 
premises, and the light supplied at a fixed annual charge. In 
1889 the company’s new works, offices and central station were 
built in Highfield Street, and the supply of electricity began in 
October of that year. As showing the rapid extension of 
electric lighting in Liverpool, he mentioned that the number of 
lamps of sixteen candle-power (or their equivalent) connected 
with the company’s stations was on January 1, 1888, 977; 
January 1, 1889, 3,330; January 1, 1890, 6,711 ; and January 1, 
1891, 11,750. The capacity of the three stations now at work 
was :—Highfield Street, 7,000 lamps; Harrington Street, 4,000 
lamps ; Oldham Place, 1,5co lamps ; total, 15,500lamps. These 
capacities were capable of extension to a total of 37,000 lamps. 
The system in use was a direct current continuous supply at a 
pressure of 110 volts, all the mains being in simple parallel. 
Proceeding to speak in detail of the plant, Mr. Holmes stated 
that the dynamos for the smaller engines gave an output of 
300 ampéres, and an electromotive force of from 110 to 140 
volts, at from 450 to 500 revolutions per minute. The larger 
dynamos gave 900 ampéres, and from 115 to 135 volts, at 375 
revolutions per minute. The accumulators had lead con- 
taining boxes, each about 4 feet long by 12 inches wide and 
13 inches deep, supported on fheavy wood slabs resting on 
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glass insulators. The cells of the accumulators were of two 
kinds, manufactured respectively by the Electric Construction 
Corporation and by the Crompton-Howell Electrical Storage 
Company. The maximum safe rate of discharge of the cells 
was 250 ampéres, and the storage capacity about 1,700 ampére 
hours at ordinary rates of discharge. All the distributing 
mains of the Liverpool Electric Supply Company were laid 
underground, and had been manufactured and laid by the 
Callender Company. ‘The largest feeding mains were com- 
posed of ninety-one No. 9 wires, and have a sectional area of 
1'57 square inches. The conductor was covered with two 
layers of jute yarn and boiled in refined bitumen, It was next 
wrapped with parchment tape and covered with a lead casing. 
The lead was protected by an outside covering of rough jute 
yarn treated with asphalte and tar. The ordinary feeders were 
of sixty-one No. 11 wires, with an area of a sixth of a square 
inch, and the distributors of thirty-seven No. 13 wires one- 
quarter of a square inch in area, In both these mains the 
copper conductor was covered by a solid sheath of vulcanised 
bitumen put on under heavy pressure at one operation. This 
core was next taped and compounded, and finally braided with 
hemp yarn and passed through a bath of asphalte compound 
The mains were laid in cast-iron troughs } inch thick and. 
about 6 feet long, with socket joints. When the troughs were 
placed in position about + inch of refined bitumen in a molten 
state was run in, and, before setting, spacing bridges of wood 
were placed in it about 18 inches apart. These bridges sup- 
ported the cables and held them in place, clear of the sides 
and bottom of the trough and of each other. Bitumen was 
then run in so as to entirely cover the cables and fill up the 
iron troughs to within } inch of the top. The troughs were 
then finished by a covering of Portland cement concrete about 
I inch thick. Strong cast-iron covers were in some cases 
substituted for the concrete. ‘The general arrangement 
of mains is as follows:—A pair of distributing mains were 
laid under the footways on each side of each street, and were 
connected together to form a complete distributing network, 
to which were connected all the service lines to con- 
sumers’ premises. The supply of current was brought to 
selected distributing points in this network by heavy feeding 
mains, which ran direct from the generating stations. 
matter of practice, it was found that the hours of demand 
varied in different streets and districts, and it was found 
necessary not only to vary the station pressure as a whole, but 
also to regulate the pressure for each set of feeders individually. 


Asai 


The district served by the mains extended 1,300 yards 
(measured straight on the map) from Lime Street to bottom of 
Brunswick Street, 1,000 yards from Old Hall Street to head 
Post-office in Canning Place. The length of frontage along 
which distributing mains were laid was 9} miles. The total 
length of single cable used throughout the area was 41 miles. 
Of feeding mains there were 10 miles ; of distributing mains 
9 miles ; of service lines 14 miles; a total of 20} miles. The 
weight of copper in the mains was 210 tons, and the number of 
joint boxes, service boxes and pressure wire boxes 630. The 
number of separate service lines was 275, but many of these 
served for the supply of several consumers. The battery of 
accumulators at each station was capable of supplying 500 
lamps at a time, thus enabling the machinery to be stopped at 
from 10 to 12 o’clock at night, and in some cases entirely on 
Sunday, and also largely in the daytime in summer. The 
discharge from the accumulators was registered by a recording 
ammeter. By a special arrangemeat of dividing the accumu- 
lators into sections, devised by himself, they were charged from 
the dynamos supplying the town at the ordinary working pres- 
sure, and by a little care it is in this way possible to so regulate 
the load on the engines and dynamos as to run them at their 
highest efficiency. The number of Board of Trade units used 
per lamp per month varied from 6°3 units in January to 
I‘2 units in June. Also, that in December the output reached 
4,060 ampéres, whilst in June it did not exceed 500 ampéres, 


RAILWAY SCHEMES. 


ON Saturday a largely attended meeting of representative 
working men, chiefly connected with the building trades, was 
held at the Workmen’s Club Rooms, Lisson Grove, Maryle- 
bone, Mr. J. M. Mildred (West London Building Trades) 
presided, and said it was proposed to introduce into that 
district of Marylebone another great railway terminus, which 
would complete the proposed extension of the Manchester, 
Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway system into the metropolis. 
This great industrial enterprise would involve an outlay of 
about 7,000,000/,, and would give employment to thousands of 
working men connected with the building and constructive 
trades for five years. Unfortunately this great work of public 
utility was being opposed by the art-painters and pleasure- 
lovers resident in St. John’s Wood, who objected, from purely 
selfish considerations, to the introduction of the new railway 
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into this district. The Marylebone Vestry, acting at the 
instigation of the painters and other residents of St. John’s 
Wood, had been weak enough to pass a resolution by 
a large majority to oppose this great labour _measure 
when it came before Parliament‘ for consideration, and 
now it was high time that the working classes of North- 
West London were looking after their own interests—those of 
work and wages. The working men of Marylebone were toa 
man in favour of making the new line, as it would employ a 
vast amount of labour, open up new fields for employment, and, 
above all, would cheapen the coal supply in North-West 
London, thus conferring great benefits upon the working and 
shopkeeping classes of the whole district. Mr. S. Ivey 
(Carpenters and Joiners) moved, ‘‘ That this meeting of Mary- 
lebone working men cordially approves of the extension of the 
Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway system into 
this part of London, recognising the same to be of great public 
benefit, besides conferring many advantages upon the industrial 
classes, and therefore resolves to use its best endeavours to 
support the Bill dealing with this subject, and earnestly protests 
against the action of the Marylebone Vestry in opposing this 
great work at the bidding of the artists and other residents of 
St. John’s Wood.” Mr. J. W. Dixon (Railway Workers) 
seconded the motion, and said that when the line was com- 
pleted from Nottingham to London it would give employment 
to nearly 20,c0o railwaymen. Mr. Price (Marble Masons) and 
others having spoken, the resolution was unanimously carried. 
It was also agreed to appoint a deputation to wait upon the 
vestry in support of the new line. 


THE MERSEY TUNNEL EXTENSION. 


THE extension of the Mersey Tunnel, running from the James 
Street Station to the Central Station, is approaching comple- 
tion by Messrs. Waddell & Son, the contractors. According to 
the Lzverpool Courier the arch is of a similar diameter to that 
of the existing Mersey Tunnel, namely, 19 feet from the level of 
the rails to the crown of the arch; and though it will be in 
subterranean darkness, arrangements have been made by which 
fresh air will be assured to travellers. It is claimed for the 
Mersey Tunnel that it is the only underground line in which 
ventilation has been provided on scientific principles. Its 
efficacy has been demonstrated already, and there is no doubt 
that the extension of the tunnel at either end will tend to 
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improve the current of air still further. Starting from the low 
level of the James Street Station, the line rises by an easy and 
uniform gradient until it emerges in an open terminus on the 
Bold Street side of the Central Station. At that point access 
will be obtained by an easy flight of stairs, so that there will be 
no need of the costly hydraulic lifts in use at other points of 
the line. Some difficulty has arisen in connection with the use 
of the basement of the Lyceum regarding the tenure under 
which the premises are occupied, and until this legal point is 
settled delay is interposed in the completion of those rooms. 
The other means of access, however—that between Bold Street 
and the Central Station—is already in an advanced state of 
construction, and promises to be both a spacious and con- 
venient rai/way terminus. The passenger accommodation is 
provided on the island system, so that the trains running on 
either side of the double platform will be equally accessible for 
those coming and going. ; 

The railway itself is in an advanced stage of progress, the 
line being laid and thoroughly ballasted far down Lord Street. 
For the rest of the length the tunnel is entirely completed and 
the permanent way prepared for the rails. It is difficult to fix 
the approximate date of opening, but the Mersey Company are 
in hopes that they will be able to run passenger trains from 
Birkenhead to the bottom of Bold Street by the end of June 
next. But this, after alJ, will only be one step forward in the 
railway network in early contemplation. Of course some time 
must elapse before the full scheme is completed, but every step 
forward renders the next one more easy. The great practical 
difficulty was the central link—that of the Mersey Tunnel. 
The engineers and contractors having triumphed over every 
obstacle in that case have found it comparatively easy to 
prosecute their lateral extensions on either bank of the Mersey. 
The line between James Street and Bold Street passes through 
sandstone rock, the whole is lined with heavy arches of brick, 
and there is an entire absence of that moisture which is usually 
found in tunnels less imperviously constructed. ‘The execution 


| of the work has been a herculean task, rendered all the more 


difficult by the conditions under which it was performed. In 
fear that their foundations might be shaken the owners of con- 
tiguous property insisted that no explosives should be used in 
excavating the rock. Gunpowder, nitro-glycerine and the 
other modern explosives have been eschewed ; the whole work 
has been done by the muscle of man and the air drills of 
modern science. 

Perhaps the most difficult, and also the most interesting, 
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section of the work has been that carried on beneath the’ has been 44. The number of persons seriously endangered by 
Central Station. An enormous mass of rock had to be fire has been 212, of whom 151 were saved and 61 lost their 
excavated, and this excavation, conducted immediately _ lives. 

beneath the station, had to be effected without interference | The number of calls for chimney fires has been 1,537. Of 
with the daily traffic of the Cheshire Lines Company. Some- ' these 450 proved to be false alarms, and 1,087 were for chim- 
times the men beneath were working within 6 inches of the | neys on fire. In these cases there was no attendance of 
rails carrying the engines overhead, and yet so perfect was the | engines, but only of firemen with hand-pumps. The number 
scaffolding of beams and props that nobody overhead had the | of journeys made by the fire-engines of the brigade has been 
faintest idea of the titanic operations in progress beneath. | 33,261, and the total distance run has been 65,455 miles. 
These have been completed without a single accident and with- The quantity of water used for extinguishing fires in the 
out a moment’s interruption of railway traffic. Even the | metropolis during the year has been between 20 and 21 million 
enormous mass of spoil has been extracted without the railway | gallons, or about 92,000 tons. Of this quantity about 8 million 
travellers above being so much as conscious of the process. | gallons, or about 4o per cent. of the whole, was taken from the 
The accumulated débris of the day was silently removed in the | river, canals and docks, and the remainder from the street 
dead of night, and the scaffolding, which had been temporarily | pipes. During the year there have been six cases of short 
removed, was replaced before the hum of business was heard. | supply of water, four of late attendance of turncocks, and eight 
Now all danger is practically over. Enormous beams of iron, | of no attendance, making altogether eighteen cases in which 
which form at once the roof of the underground line and the | the water arrangements were unsatisfactory. Whenever the 
floor of the Central Station, are zz sz¢, and nothing remains to | supply of water is intermittent difficulty must occasionally arise, 
be done but the removal of some of the intervening rock. ; and the only remedy for this is to make the service constant ; 
When this is finished the lines will be laid, the ventilating | but during the year now passed no loss of any serious 
apparatus set going, and travellers will be able to book from | importance has arisen through the defects in the water 
Church Street to Cheshire and to complete the journey with | arrangements. 

rapidity and comfort. - 


WATER BY METER IN LONDON. 


FIRES IN LONDON, THE London water companies are at present empowed by their 

THE report of Captain Shaw states that the number of calls for | private Acts to charge for a supply of water for domestic pur- 
fires, or supposed fires, received during last year has been | poses according to the rateable value of the premises supplied. 
3,546. Of these 768 were false alarms, 223 proved to be enly | A Bill introduced by Mr. Gainsford Bruce, M.P., proposes to 
chimney alarms, and 2,555 were calls for fires, of which 153 | give the water consumers of London the option of paying for 
resulted in serious damage, and 2,402 in slight damage. These | water in proportion to the quantity used. With that view it 
figures only refer to regular calls for fires, or supposed fires, | enables any owner or occupier to require his company to supply 
involving the turning out of firemen, fire-engines, fire-escapes, | water to his premises by meter for all purposes other than 
horses, coachmen, and pilots. ‘They do not include damages | those of any trade, manufacture, or business. The Board of 
by fires which were not sufficiently important to require the | Trade is directed to make regulations respecting the provision, 
attendance of fremen ; neither do they include the ordinary | fixing, testing, and stamping of meters, and the fees to be paid 
calls for chimneys on fire, which are separately accounted for. | in respect of them, and the inspection of meters, &c. The 
The fires of 1890, compared with those of 1889, show an increase | charge for the supply of water is not to exceed Is per 1,000 
of 217 ; or, compared with the average of the past ten years, an | gallons where the quantity of water supplied in any quarter 
increase of 422. does not exceed 200,coo gallons. The maximum is 9d per 
The number of fires in the metropolis in which life has { t,oco gallons where the quantity is greater. The district 
been seriously endangered during the year 1890 has been | intended to be covered by the Bill is the administrative County 
I54, and the number of those in which life has been lost | of London and all other places within the limits of supply of 
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any of the eight London water companies—the New River, the 
East London, the Southwark‘and Vauxhall, the West Middle- 
sex, the Lambeth, the Chelsea, the Grand Junction, and the 


Kent. 


POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTES.* 


PERHAPS I may be considered a rash man, or at best a 
bold adventurer, for introducing a paper on a subject so 
newly born into the realm of architecture, that but little is 
known of its character and still less of its prospects. One 
thing, however, is certain, and that is its individuality, its 
vigorous infancy, and its very rapid growth. I shall, therefore, 
make no apologies for my subject (albeit I must do so for my 
poor treatment of it), while I sketch in a suggestive spirit a few 
principles which I believe should guide those who promote and 
those who plan Polytechnic Institutes. At the outset it may be 
well to give a definition of several terms of which I shall have 
to make frequent use. 

(1) Technical Education (especially in relation to the poorer 
classes), as being instruction in the scientific truths upon which 
the various industries are founded, which instruction, to be 
efficient, should always be demonstrated by workshop experi- 
ments and practice in the same way that chemical theory is 
illustrated in the laboratory; (2) Commercial Education, as 
training in all such study as will best fit persons to become 
efficient clerks in commercial or professional offices; (3) Phy- 
sical Education, as comprising systematic training in all 
branches of athletic exercises; (4) Social Recreation, as the 
promotion of healthful social intercourse, with a view to the 
development of personal accomplishments and mutual improve- 
ment. 

Promoters have generally adopted the rule of building a 
large hall for concerts, lectures, &c., accessible from the various 
corridors and entrances, and the great combination of depart- 
ments of course complicates the plan to an unprecedented 
extent. In fact, it may be safely asserted that really good 
planning of an English polytechnic involves greater ‘knowledge 
and labour than that of any other class of building but when 
the problems are further complicated by the requirements of the 
Metropolitan Building Act and the Regulatioas for Public 
Halls (as to fire and exits) of the London “County Council, the 


* From a paper by Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith, read at a meeting of 
the soe of Architects on Tuesday, January 27, 1891. 
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task must be acknowledged to be a very difficult one, although 
of course proportionately interesting. With the single exception 
of the People’s Palace, a building originally conceived and 
designed for recreative purposes, and generally speaking on a 
scale too expensive to form a model polytechnic, there has as 
yet been no building originally and exclusively erected as a 
polytechnic ; hence the importance of discussion and of great 
care in designing the first examples. For such complicated 
purposes the erection of entirely new and specially-designed 
buildings is specially desirable, and is -obviously more 
economical than any adaptation of old buildings which can 
never be made thoroughly satisfactory. 

The Selection of Sites —The main considerations in choosing 
sites are:—(1) Centrality as to employment of the artisan 
population ; (2) non-interference, as far as possible, with exist- 
ing allied institutions within the area to be dealt with, although 
the demand for cheap baths, lending libraries and gymnasia is 
so great in London that there is little fear of injuring these ; 
(3) well frequented, well lighted and respectable approaches 
(especially considering the young women); (4) facilities of 
approach by rail, tram and omnibus; (5) ample land for 
extension, for, although it is possible to lay down a limit as to 
membership, none can foresee what the ultimate development 
of this movement may necessitate in museums and galleries for 
exhibition of the art products of the student, drill grounds, &c. 

The Instructions to Architects.—It is a pity that hitherto 
promoters have not stated in their instructions a limit of mem- 
bership, or else some idea as to amount of open space required 
for drilland recreation-ground, museum and library accommoda. 
tion, All unknown quantities must seriously hamper and mar 
the best planner’s work, for even were the site of ample 
dimensions the approaches, staircase and corridors must be 
affected in size and position by every additional requirement. 

Limit of Cost of Buildings —It has been laid down by 
Mr. Cunninghame that buildings of this kind ought to be built, 
including land and fittings, at a cost of 11/. per student, and 
that the annual maintenance, after deducting the fees the ‘boys 
will pay, and also the Government grant paid by the Science and 
Art Department, amounts to about 15s. per head per annum 
(including repairs). The South London Polytechnic Com- 
mittee appear to have adopted this estimate, and having ascer- 
tained the probable maximum endowment sum of one of their - 
polytechnics, say, to be 4,coo/, a year, they have divided this by 
15s, and have thus arrived at the number of, say, 5,5co 
students to be provided for; now, multiplying this number 
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by 11/7, they state that the building, including purchase 
of land, fittings, commissions, salaries, &c. and boun- 
daries, shall not cost more than 60,000/. Now, the 
minimum provision required in ali departments of such a 
building erected in the cheapest possible manner—in fact, in 
the same manner as the technical and practical classroom 
block at the People’s Palace—works out at an average of about 
67. per foot cube, a price not only excluding the idea of 
adequate architectural effect, but, as all architects of experience 
know, too low to allow internal finishings suitable to a crowded 
educational building. The London School Board until recently 
econoniised unduly in the internal finishings, and are now, I 
am informed, convinced by many years’ costly experience in 
repairs, cleaning, &c, that they ought to have made a greater 
initial expenditure, and that invulnerable, unabsorptive, light- 
reflecting and permanently washable surfaces, especially in 
entrances, corridors, staircase and dadoes of classrooms, are a 
true economy. Of course all such educational institutions 
must be managed so as to work within their endowments, but 
if a reasonably larger original outlay will reduce the expenses 
of annual maintenance it should certainly be made. It is, 
moreover, well known to promoters of philanthropic work, 
that it is far easier to raise money for the original building 
when a good scheme is freshly before the public than to main- 
tain their interest and support year after year for costly repairs. 
There is another, and perhaps even a stronger, argument 
for concluding that the standard of initial expenditure being 
adopted for polytechnics is too low, and all who have read 
Sir Henry Roscoe’s admirable lecture on “ The Ventilation of 
Schools” will admit that, from the sanitary standpoint, imper- 
vious, washable and light-giving surfaces are highly important 
even in teaching departments, especially in gloomy and dirty 
London. 

The Plans —In discussing the plans, let us do so in view of 
a polytechnic accommodating, say, 5,000 to 7,000 members and 
students. The importance of the aspect of the various rooms, 
bearing in mind that the building will be used as a day school 
as well as in the evening, and the prevention of street noises 
reaching the teaching departments, cannot be overrated. 
Although at the early stage of the movement it would not be 
well to lay down any detailed rules for planning, yet there are 
ertain definite requirements which have been sufficiently proved 

the working of existing institutions to apply generally, and 
ys to these principles alone I will venture to address myself, 
id even then only by way of suggestion. 
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Generally.—It may be laid down that unless the site is 
too cramped for any other treatment there should not be more 
than two principal floors above the ground-floor. 

The Principal Entrance should be practically the only 
entrance except that for the women. Not only does the 
“enthusiasm of the members” greatly affect the membership, 
but the most rigid economy as to attendance must be observed, 
and an attendant is required for each entrance, the expense of 
each additional functionary being about 1co/. a year. I believe 
the People’s Palace has three entrances. There must, however, 
be emergency doors, suitably placed, and a separate but 
subsidiary entrance to the swimming-bath. A small waiting- 
room in connection with the entrance and the secretary’s rooms 
is highly desirable. The main entrance should, when the site 
allows, for the sake of dignity of approach and facility of exit, 
be opposite the doors of the great hall, and a plan which 
enables the directors to let off the hall, and which provides access 
to it independently of the entrance to the polytechnic proper 
would be an advantage. For a polytechnic, say, for 5,500 
members, the entrance hall should not be less than 29 feet 
wide, more than this if the principal access to great hall be 
combined with that of the institute entrance, and such entrance 
should be absolutely free from staircases or any other impedi- 
ments (other than necessary columns and screens) to the rapid 
current of outcomers at closing time. The “barrier” is at 
Regent Street simply a wooden rail temporarily stood across 
the main entrance to oblige members to show their tickets to 
the attendant, and has been found to work better in this form 
than hatch openings between the secretary’s clerk’s room and 
the entrance hall, as at the technical school of the People’s: 
Palace, but such a barrier would not work in a sufficiently wide 
entrance hall, and the best arrangement would be a range of 
glazed swing doors, all but one of which could be bolted during 
admission hours, but all thrown open just before closing. 

The Corridors.—Separate corridors of sufficient width 
should, I think, serve respectively each of the great ground- 
floor departments—that is, (1) the department of technical 
education, (2) that of the workshops, (3) the physical education 
department, and (4) the social recreation department These 
corridors should separately debouch upon an ample vestibule or 
inner hall. The advantages of this arrangement will be 
appreciated by anyone who has seen the rush of students from 
such departments as the classrooms and workshops at the 
People’s Palace and from the gymnasium at the Polytechnic in 
Regent Street at the hour of closing. If a special corridor, 7 or 
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sexes alternately, then this physical education block should 
shops, the same number of students being poured into a "have separate and direct access from both the men’s and 
corridor serving another or several other departments (such as | women’s departments. 
large lecture-rooms, gymnasium, &c.) would oblige that general The Social Recreation Department must likewise be adjacent 
corridor to be at least 12 feet wide. This principle will be still to the women’s section in order that a common kitchen may 
more appreciated when one considers that the large and popular — serve both refreshment-rooms. 
departments of workshops, gymnasium and swimming-bath are, The Refreshment and Social Rooms should, if possible, 
or should be placed on the ground floor, and that, where adjoin, and may with advantage be made practically one 
common corridors prove of sufficient width to serve all these department, with facilities for occasional separation. 
on the ground floor, a very large amount of space must. be The Club and Members’ Comsmittee-rooms should not be 
wasted ‘by the structural necessity of maintaining the same | ; 

further from the refreshment and social rooms than across a 
width of corridor on the upper floors, where a less width would 

corridor, and should have a sunny aspect, west or south-west 
certainly suffice. Again, a corridor more than just sufficiently | 

1 being preferable. It must be borne in mind that there will be 

wide for its purpose is the most wasteful part of a building, as it a-great deal of noje from the elub-roorms, 50.¢heysekentaaane 
cannot be proportioned to its width, having to foliow in most Be td 46 nie a See tee na odie setts. PRES 
cases the height of the rooms, which in polytechnics would ‘quiet . rey y \ set 8 
not be less than 14 feet. Considering that polytechnics are’ 
mainly evening schools, and that electric lighting will be poled cae ee rae preter 
adopted, I do not see the necessity for having continuous | necessarily) occupying the groun Ty Theres ds (epee 

ance of considerations in favour of the kitchen and scullery 


i ne sid h 
windows orl rane: site sat mec ongers; Spe menAye ee eg being on the same floor, particularly having regard to cost of 


glazed doors and ample ventilating fanlights over them, | 
together with well-lighted staircases and PEs ities proper ‘lifts and facilities for tradesmen calling. These rooms may 


intervals, will insure sufficient lighting and ventilation, and by have a north or north-easterly aspect. 
having rooms on both sides of the corridors great economy | . The Technical School and Workshop Deparimenits should be 
of superintendence, locomotion and window- cleaning i is effected, | 1n Close communication with each other to enable the members 
to say nothing of economy of brickwork, and of the importance of the technical classes, when the science lessons are over, to 
of providing aspects suited to all rooms, those apartments Pass easily to their workshop work, and of course the corridor 
devoted to drawing, for instance, requiring north light as much | Communicating between them must be covered in and warm. 
as the administration-rooms need sunlight. Then few London | Where the site will not allow of the luxury of placing the 
sites will allow of the attenuation of plan involved in such an Practical school on the ground floor under their own glazed 
arrangement, the only advantage of which appears to me to be | roof, there is very little objection to their being in the main 
that opposite the continuous windows the corridor walls could | _ building under the technical classrooms, as at the People’s 
be used to hang the students’ prize art productions upon. Palace. The best method of top-lighting workshops for day- 
The Administrative or Secretary's Suite of rooms must | Work is that popularly known as the saw- tooth system, and 
have a cheerful aspect, must intercommunicate with that of the largely adopted in manufactories in the North of England. 
| 


8 feet wide, will at such times properly serve, say, the work- 


clerk’s, the latter being next the entrance and commanding all The Technical Classrooms, which of course have each to 
parts of it. serve for several different—but, as far as can be arranged, 

The Council Room, the use of which will be understood | allied—lessons on the same evening, must obviously be in the 
from my description of the management of the Institute, should | quietest and most: accessible position on the first or second 
be near the entrance, for the reasons that both the hall porters | floor, and they may have any aspect varying southward between 
and members must be in touch with the executive and repre- | due east and due west. They should vary in size to suit the 
sentatives even when in council assembled. anticipated classes, and have, as far as may be, a greater length 

Physical Education Department.—lf it be an instruction | than width from windows to corridor wall. Windows intended 
to plan the men’s and women’s department under the same | mainly for lighting purposes should occupy only one side, and 
roof, with swimming-bath, gymnasium, &c, to be used by both | should be so planned that the light will fall over the left 
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shoulder of students seated at their desks, the door being in all 


cases at the master’s end of the room, and the open fireplace 
(if there be one) between the door and his desk, or between the 
door and the front row of students’ desks. It is a good plan to 
separate some of the classrooms by movable partitions. These 
classrooms should be subject to much the same regulations as 
are laid down by the Educational Department for the planning 
of public schools. 

The Principal Statrcase should be placed centrally and at 
the junction of the main entrance with the workshops and the 
technical class corridors. 

The Great Hall,—On a really appropriate site every con- 


sideration seems to point to this being central, and so placed it | 


lends dignity to the main entrance, and naturally and suitably 
separates the departments, which, in common with it, should 
occupy the ground floor. It should be isolated so far as may be 
from the main building, and yet have ample access from the 
main corridor or staircase on each floor. Its dimensions 
must be strictly limited to those of an auditorium for 
speaking purposes, and at the same time its acoustic pro- 
perties should be equally suited to musical entertainment. 
Obviously, therefore, galleries would be a necessity where the 
usual accommodation is required. (That at the People’s 
Palace is too large for effective elocution, but I believe it was 
designed mainly for orchestral and similar entertainments.) 
Nor will the problem of fulfilling the regulations of the 
County Council as to emergency exits in case of fire or panic 
be found to require less ingenuity on our part than that of 
effective acoustics, for these regulations oblige numerous and 
ample exits from each gallery, uninterrupted throughout their 
length, straight from the gangways, and without angles or 
winding-stairs direct to the street. The difficulty of accom- 
plishing this in a thoroughly satisfactory manner without break- 
ing into the corridors is considerable. Then, again, the gang- 
ways of the ground-floor area of the hall should each open 


direct into the main entrance or vestibule above-mentioned, | 
and, in addition to such front access and exit doors, ample | 
With refer- | 


side or back emergency doors must be provided. 
_ ence to the suggestion that the great hall may be “let off” 
occasionally, it must be borne in mind that anything which 
mixes the public with the members and students, even in the 
entrance, will be a serious detriment to the successful working 
of the Institute ; such a course should not be adopted unless 
the entrance for the public can be arranged to be entirely 
separated from the entrance to the polytechnic, and such an 
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arrangement will best accord with the London County Council’s 
regulations. : 

The General Lending Library may be almost anywhere. 
The technical library, if it be an advantage to separate this 
from the general library (which is doubtful) should be very 
accessible from the technical classrooms. 

The Summer Reading-room should be on the ground floor’ - 
in a selected place, and should have a cheerful aspect. In the 
winter the demand for much greater reading space has led to 
the idea of temporarily adapting the swimming-bath for this 
purpose, and an excellent reading-room it makes, with some 
baize hung in front of the dressing-boxes and the bottom 
carpeted, but it must be pointed out that either the best form 
for the bottom of a swimming-bath must (in view of this pro- 
vision) be abandoned, or a temporary wooden staging must be 
formed. 

Music rooms.—These, though isolated as far as possible by 
lobbies and sound-proof partitions, &c, should be in direct 
communication with the main corridors, and are best placed so 
as to secure immediate access both from men’s and women’s 
depaitments. 

The Band-room should be banished (if space allow) to a 
remote part of the site and be self-contained, but it should be 
reached by way of the main corridors. 

Photographic Studio.—The best example yet erected of an 
educational studio is, I believe, that at the People’s Palace, 
which was designed by the instructor in photograpby at the 
Regent Street Polytechnic. By means of electric light, lessons 
can now be given in the evening in nezative-taking. It is 
important to provide access to a sufficient area of lead flats to 
form a photographic printing place. 

_ Furnace, Engine-room, Blacksmitvs Shop and Foundry — 
It is an excellent plan, for every reason, to detach this group 
as much as possible from the other buildings, especially in 
cases where the electric light will be generated on the premises, 
in which case the dynamo-room should be placed with them. 
The chimney shaft from furnaces should not be less than 40 feet 
in height. 

The Bricklayers and Blacksmith—These heavy and dirty 
trades should have a door opening to the side street for the 
supply of their material and for removal of the rubbish. 

The Art Classes should be on the topmost floor, with nearly 
continuous ranges of northern studio lights. It is highly 
desirable to have separate rooms for women’s and men’s life 
classes. The authorities at Regent Street have gone further 
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than this, and have restricted the male students to male and 
the women to female life models. The modelling-room should 
be as near the lift as possible for facility of bringing and re- 
moving the heavy clay. * 

Chemical Laboratories are best on the top floor, in order to 
secure perfect dissipation of the fumes by means of high ceilings 
and roof ventilators. If a well-ventilated lobby can be inter- 
posed between the doors and the main corridor so much the 
better. The advanced and elementary sides should not be 
separated by a partition, but occupy their respective places n 
one large room in order to economise st pervisicn. Leadi g 
authorities are in favour of this principle being applied cv n to 
higher grade establishments. 

The Gymnasium and Locker rooms, — The gymnasium 
should have a minimum height of — feet from the floor to the 
ceiling or to the under-side of the tie-beams (if the roof is an 
open one), and the wooden tie-beams form an excellent fixing 
for the trapezes, climbing poles and ropes, &c. Galleries will 
be required on three sides at least, the soffits of which should 
not be less than — feet from the floor. These are a necessity, 
not only to accommodate the large number of members who 
may be waiting to be admitted to their classes, and for other 
reasons are to be found at all hours looking on, but as supply- 
ing a good hanging for the horizontal Jadders With reference 
to locker-rooms, each requires an attendant if they are separated; 
it would therefore be a great advantage to plan so that one eye 
could control all the lockers, excepting those, perhaps, of the 
leaders, who should have the privilege of greater retirement 
for dressing. 

Heating —Not only my own experience of the use of low- 
pressure steam, but very careful inquiries as to its success where 
used in large and complicated buildings, as also after an equally 
and unbiassed and careful investigation of the results of hot- 
water heating, I have no hesitation in pronouncing emphatically 
in favour of the steam. The great hall must, in London, be 
heated by hot water, under the regulation of the London County 
Council, but with this exception, steam is best for ail purposes, 
for the following reasons :— 

(a) The remotest parts of the largest polytechnic can be 
heated by steam in less than half the time required by any hot- 
water system. 

(2) To secure efficient and equal heating of all parts of 
such a building several hot-water boilers would be required at 
well-distributed points—think of the waste of labour, the 
difficulty of coaling, &c., iavolved in this. One boiler will 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak 5 -- ls, 8d. = 
Waluut ,, na 1s. 11d. . 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


send steam the required distance, and if a small Fot-water 
boiler for hall-heating be placed in the same furnace-room one 
stoker will suffice. ; 

_ (c) That there is, in my opinion, no such efficient and 
rapid method of heating the swimming-bath as by high- 
pressure steam in the manner devised by Messrs. H. Young 
& Co., and adopted at the St. George’s Parish Baths in the 
Buckingham Palace Road. A special high-pressure main would 
therefore have to be provided from one of the boilers to the 
batb. 

The workshops may most economically be heated by 
carrying the exhaust steam from the engine round them before 
discharging it into base of chimney-shaft. 

Sanitary Arrangements.—Here, again, we must recollect 
that an attendant is found to be a necessity in connection 
with each set of conveniences There seems to me to be no 
reason, theoretical or experimenta', for providing for more tham 
one set of w.c.’s and urinals for the students and members, ex- 
cepting in connection with the swimming-bath and gymnasium, 
each of these having their special attendant already at hand. 
Twelve w.c.’s and fifteen ur’nals in one set, on the ground-floor 
or basement only, will be found amply sufficient. The same 
remarks apply to the general lavatories, which should adjoin 
the conveniences if possible ; twenty Java‘ory basins will here 
be ample provision It would, however, be a convenience to 
set apart a number of basins proportioned to the workshop: 
students and for their use. Special lavatories must be provided 
for (1) the women’s department; (2) the secretary and his 
staff ; (3) the masters; (4) the kitchens. A range of six cr 
eight slipper-baths will be found a great attraction, if not a 
necessity. This class of young persons cannot bathe at home, 
and it is a great economy of time to do so before, between or 
after the classes; besides, the baths to members are much 
cheaper than those at the public baths and wash-houses, and 
the students feel at home here. Sinks and draw-offs for hot 
and cold water on each floor for charing purposes are essential. 

Attendants Sleeping Accommodation.—It will be requisite 
to find a shake-down for four or five men, well distributed im 
different parts of the building, each night, but it is not con- 
sidered necessary to provide special rooms for them. 

Ventilation.—No efficient system of mechanical ventilation 
can be afforded at the cost per head reckoned just now by pro- 
moters to be sufficient ; but considering the fact that polytechnic 
classes are held -in the evening for four hours, during which 
time a rapid succession of classes prevents an opportunity of 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


BILLS 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


OF QUANTITIES. 


Wrought-Iron Work. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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giving the rooms a good natural airing, and that the classes 
are most crowded in the winter, when the windows cannot be 
opened ; considering also the results of Professor Carnelly’s 
scientific experiments on the air of mechanically and naturally 
ventilated schools respectively as affecting health, and as so 
ably stated in Sir Henry Roscoe’s paper before referred to, I 
must express the hope that this important point will be recon- 
sidered. Should mechanical ventilation, however, on the score 
of expense, have to be generally abandoned, the alternative is 
an ample inflow of fresh air in connection with the radiators 
beneath the windows, and properly proportioned exit flues 
carried from just beneath the ceiling of each room (if possible 
warmed) to above the roof-ridge. There should also be good 
ventilators as high as possible between the rooms and the 
corridors. All windows of double hung sashes should, of 
course, be fitted with deep cill-fillets,; and above the sashes 
there should be a ventilating fanlight, specially arranged to 
disperse the incoming air about the ceiling before it descends. 
Window Cleaning.—Much expense in maintenance may be 
saved in London by considering this. point in designing the 
windows. Every part of each window should be get-at-able from 
within. London dirt cannot be removed by a hydrant jet; the 
glass must be rubbed, and the regular staff of porters ought to 
manage all window cleaning. Moderately-sized windows, of 
which all parts can be got at, are best, but where larger are 
designed they should be specially arranged in sections, perhaps 
pivoted top and bottom for opening out for cleaning. 
Doors.-—Just one note as to those of the entertainment hall. 
These should be very wide, and, in order to prevent their being 
too heavy, it will be well to limit their height to a minimum. 


GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT, St. George’s Hall 
Langham Place, Oxford Circus, under the management of Mr 
Alfred German Reed and Mr. Corney Grain, is one of the most 
popular resorts in the West End of London, and is well worth 
visiting by all our country cousins as well as the permanent 
residents in the Metropolis. ‘‘ Possession,” written by Mr. 
Walter Browne, with music by Mr. Alfred J. Caldicott, is 
extremely bright and cheering ; and the various characters are 
admirably sustained by Miss Fanny Holland, Miss Kate Tully, 
Mr. Avalon Collard, Mr. J. L. Mackay, and Mr. Alfred German 
Reed. Mr. Corney Grain, our great West End humourist, 
absolutely excels himself in the highly enjoyable musical sketch, 
“At the Pantomime.” 
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PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G.H Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents. 
may be had gratuitously | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


553. Wm. Hutchinson, for “ Patent sanitary filter for pipes, 
especially those in connection with sinks, baths, wash-basins,. 
drains and fall pipes.” 

554. James Burnett, for “ Improved apparatus for warming 
and ventilating buildings.” 

575 John Vaughan, for “ Improvements in or pertaining to 
sliding sashes.” 

591. Edmond Alfred Goupil, for “ Improvements in the 
construction of houses and other like buildings.” 

Ec92. Thos. Oliphant Hunter Hendry and John Wilkinson, 
for ‘‘ Improvements in ventilators.” 

629 Geo. Osland Hill, for “Improvements in window and. 
other fasteners specially applicable to sashes, casements, 
doors, shutters and the like.” 
~ 634. Chas. Henry Day, for “Improvements in supplying 
air to and the prevention of smoke from fireplaces.” 

658 James Geo. Stidder, for ‘ Improvements in fittings for 
lavatories, baths and sinks, and in valves and traps for the 
same.” 

716. Conrad Vasmer, for “ Improvements in the method of 
and apparatus for ventilating and heating rooms.” 

747. Wm. Bird Redish, for ‘Improvements in and applic- 
able to firegrates.” 

789. Jasper Gibson, for “ Improvements in window-sashes. 
and frames and the like.” 

Sor. William Redman and Arthur Illidge, for ‘ Improve- 
ments in sash-fasteners.” 

839. Aaron Hunter, for “A new or improved sash-lifter and 
fastener for windows.” 

go. Wm. Wade, for “ Improvements in tiles.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secared ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ArT DECORATORS AND FURN 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 
Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 


enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


ossible notice. 

DESIGNS "AND ESTIMATES 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for , 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&e., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morzis & Oo.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Ruildings submitted on application. 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
_ Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


O. E. BIRCH, 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| C. E. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. {TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Oniy Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
————————————— 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
80 NEWGATE S™-E.C. 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends ali 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


Lage of 100 NEW BUND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


ISHERS. 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 738 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
im all the prevailing Styles. 
attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 
W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Hstimates Frea. 
MORES S005) 8 ra 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
S.W. 


Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, ! 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


66 Berners Street, London, W. 


‘UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 


Special 
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THE 
{n the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of ye 


GOLD WE DA TIT. 


Awarded to the “‘QRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. Singte “woes Vertical Engine, 
m 4 to 4-Horse Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 


tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable in the incandescent lamps.” 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 
“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only ‘without alteration of mean speed, but also 
Without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 
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CO., 


Fd 


4 MINED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B, 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. , 
GLASGOW—98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Street. 
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riday, January 30, 1891, 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 6, 1891. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Feb. 11.—For Building Fifty Houses. 
Arthur W. Evans, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

ACCRINGTON.— Feb. 14 —For Cleaning, Painting and 
Decorating Assembly Room, Town Hall. The Borough Sur- 
veyor, 

. BARNSLEY. — Feb. 10 —For Building House. Mr. J. C. 
Stott, 129 Sheffield Road, Barnsley. 

BARRY.—March 2.—For Building Villas, Cottages and Two 
Shops. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 8 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

BELFAST.—Feb. 12.—For Building Constabulary Barrack. 
Mr. W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Works to the Channel of 
River Rea, including Brickwork, Side Walls, Underpinning 
Buildings, Bridges, and Rebuilding Bridge, &c. Mr. Till, City 
Surveyor’s Office, Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN.—Feb. 9 —For Extension of St. Peter’s Schools. 
Messrs. Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Cham- 
bers, Blackburn. 

BOURNEMOUTH —Feb. 13.—-For Adapting Premises for 
Sorting Office and Providing Improved Accommodation at 
Head Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 


Mr. 


BRADFORD.—-Feb. 13.—For Building Eleven Houses. Mr. 
S. Robinson, Exchange, Bradford. 
BRADFORD —Feb 6.—For Building Three Shops, Mr. S. 


Robinson, Architect, Exchange, Bradford. 

BRECON.—Feb. 21.—For Building Police Station and 
Lock-up House, with Chief Constable’s Rooms attached. Mr. 
H. Edgar Thomas, Clerk to the County Council, County Hail, 
Brecon. 

BRYNMAWR —Feb, 14.—For Building Four Shops and 
Dwellings. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, 
Abergavenny. 


Bury.—Feb. 7.—F or Construction of Impounding Reservoir 
and other Works, Clough Bottom. Mr. J. Cartwright, Engi- 
neer, Bury. 

Carpir¥F.—For Building Premises, Skinner Street. Messrs. 
W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Architects, Cardiff, Newport 
and London. 

CARLISLE —Feb. 6.—For Building Twelve Houses. Mr. 
H. H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 33 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARLISLE.—For Additions to Fent Stores, Fisher Street. 
Mr. H. H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 33 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CARTMEL.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Polarite Filters: 
and Clear-water Tank at Newton Reservoir. Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

CASTLEFORD.—Feb. 9.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
Schools, Glasshoughton. Mr. A. Hartley, Architect, Carlton 
Chambers, Castleford. 

CHESTER- ae eee 6.—For Additions to Business- 
Premises, Craghead. . J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect,. 
Blackhill, co. Durham. 

COLCHESTER.—March 2.—For Erection of Buildings at the 
Workhouse. Mr. Alexander M. White, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Colchester. 

CONGLETON —Feb. 10.—For Construction of Gasholder, 
Brick Tank and Tower Scrubber. Mr. Thomas Newbigging, 
Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

CRICKHOWELL.—Feb. 17.For Building Public Hall and 
Caretaker’s Cottage. -Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 

DEWSBURY.—Feb 6—For Building Branch Stores, Four 
Cottages and Boundary Walls. Messrs. Holtom & Fox,. 
Architects, Westgate, Dewsbury. 

DEwsBuRY.—Feb. 18.—For Erection of School Buildings 
for Wheelwright Grammar Schools. Mr, J. Lane Fox, Archi- 
tect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 

East Ham —Feb. 10.—For Construction of Silicated Stone: 
Pipe Sewer (2,809 feet) The Surveyor to the Local Board, 
East Ham. 


SOHOOLING'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
ei 


fixed. 


N.B.—See that *‘“SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP. 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
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every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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GLOUCESTER.—Feb. 16 —For Rebuilding 16 Eastgate. Mr. 
J. F. Trew, Architect, 12 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

Great EASTERN RaiLway.—Feb. 13 —For Supply, Con- 
struction and Fixing of Hydraulic Appliances and Power at 
Bishopsgate and Spitalfields Goods Depot, and Liverpool Street 
Station. Mr. John Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, 
E.C, 
GREENOCK,—Feb. 6 —For Building Battery and Drill Shed 
at Fort Matilda. The Director of Works Department, Admi- 
ralty, 21 Craven Street, London. 

HALIFAX.— Feb. 7.—For Enlargement of Works and 
Foundry. Mr. T. Lister Patchett, Architect, George Street 
Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb, 11.—For Building Three Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord 
Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—Feb. 18.—For Building Stabling, Covered 
Yard and House at Albert Mills. Mr. John Drake, Architect, 
Winterbank, Queensbury. 

Harrow.—Feb. 9.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers and 
Extension of Sewage Farm, Mr. W. A. Tootell, Edgware, 
Middlesex. 

HARTLEPOOL.—Feb. 11.—For Construction of Gasholder 
Tank in Puddle, Concrete, Brickwork and Masonry. Mr. 
Thomas Bower, Engineer, Gas and Water Company’s Offices, 
West Hartlepool. 

HEBDEN BRIDGE—Feb, 11.—For Construction of Pas- 
senger Station. The Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

HomERTON.—Feb. 11.—For Additions, Alterations, &c, at 
the Eastern Fever Hospital. Mr. Keith D. Young, Architect, 
17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W..C. 

HUDDERSFIELD. — Feb, 11.*— For Additions, &c, to 
Armitage Bridge Schools. Mr. E. W. Lockwood, Architect, 
Byram Arcade, Station Street, Huddersfield. 

IpswicH*-Feb. 7.—For Building Offices. and Show-room 
for Gas Company. Mr. J. S. Corder, Architect, Tower Street, 
Ipswich. 

KENDAL —For Restoring Warehouses destroyed by Fire. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. ; 

KENNINGTON ParkK.—Feb. 9.— For Erection of Public 
Conveniences. The Architect, County Council, Spring Gar- 
dens, S.W. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. J. M. 
Gething, Architect, Oxford Chambers, Kidderminster, 


LADYWELL RECREATION GROUND.—Feb. 10,—For Drain- 
age and Constructing Three Rustic Bridges, Fencing, &c. 
The Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LEEDS.—Feb. 7.—For Building Two Houses, Manston, 
Crossgates. Mr. J. Evers, Architect, 20 Bond Street, Leeds. 


LEWISHAM.—Feb. 11.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Stabling. Mr. H. C. Mott, Clerk to the Guardians, Union 
Offices, High Street, Lewisham. Aj 

LirrLtE Hurron.-—Feb. 17.—For Wrought-iron Fencing 
(800 yards). Mr. Henry Whitworth, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, Patricroft. I i 

LLANELLEN.—Feb. 14.—For Additions to House. Mr, 
Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 

Lonpon.—Feb. 12.For Alteration, Repair and Painting 
20 and 21 Wellclose Square. The Clerk, County Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. . 

LYNDHURST.—Feb. 21.—For Building Workmen’s Club- 
house. Messrs. H. Holley & F. G. Short, Hon. Secretaries, 
Lyndhurst. 

MANCHESTER —For Additions to Friendship Inn, Mossley. 
Mr. T. Cook, Architect, 39 Victoria Buildings, Victoria Street, 
Manchester. ‘ 

MIDLAND RAILway.—-Feb. 6.—For Building Stabling for 
Seventy-four Horses, St. Pancras Coal Offices, Finchley Road, 
and Four Cottages, Elstree. The Architect to the Company, 
Cavendish. House, Derby. 

NEWPORT, Mon.—Feb. 9.—For Forming Wharves, Boun- 
dary Walls, Ticket Offices, Entrance Gates, &c., at the 
Pontoon, The Harbour Master, Dock Street, Newport, Mon. 

New Swinpon.—Feb. 14 —For Building Vicarage. Rev. 
P. Maddocks, Cricklade Road, New Swindon. 

NORTHFLEET.—For Building Chimney rso0 feet high. Mr. 
Bates, 47 Clapham Road, S.W. 

NortH HErIGHAM—Feb. 10.—For Building Infectious 
Diseases Hospital. Mr. P. P. Marshall, City Engineer, 
Norwich, , 

OAKHAM.—Feb, 11.—For Building Office and Workshop 
for Inspector of Weights and Measures. The Chief Constable 
of the County, Oakham. 

OLDHAM.—Feb. 11.—For Extension of Westwood School. 
Mr. J. Rennie, Clerk to the School Board, Wellington Street, 
Oldham. 


EWI PROVED. 


Transverse Section. 


NO THRUST 


"LAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS, 


Longitudinal Section. 


ON WALLS. ~~ 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 
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HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling ave necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding, 

We aor are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound Vioraticns, 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 


of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, | 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER. 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


ce a es stenteoins, Sable ee Registered Telegraphic Address—“« Homan Ropaurs, London.” 
» No. 4, s 2 “ NAMOH, Manchester.” 
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ORMSKIRK.—Feb. 12.—For Additions, &c., to Workhouse. WEST HAM.—Feb. 10.—For Additions to Boiler-house, &c., 
Mr. J. Rothwell, Architect, Railway Road, Ormskirk. . Abbey Mills Pumping Station. The Engineer to the County 
PADIHAM.—Feb. 16.—For Light Iron Bridge, Churnclough | Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Reservoir. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 33 Winckley WILLESDEN.—Feb. 21.—For Works for New Cemetery. 
Square, Preston. Mr. C, H. Worley, Architect, 62 Welbeck Street, Cavendish 


PENRYN.—Feb. 9 —For Building Wesleyan Chapel and | Square, W. 


h iitawe: ike Te Willi T RLB.A., WINDHILL —Feb. 6—For Building Seven Houses and 
- pea ts. Sitcet, eer EN ae LEOUREDD ee Eade aes Four Shops. Mr. J. Crawshaw, Architect, 56 Otley Road, 


PETERBOROUGH.—Feb. 7.—For Erection of Closets and Shipley. 


: ; WOLVERHAMPTON.—March 3.—For Building Hospital 
ge Se Pilaheracke Mr, J. G. Stallebrass; Architect, Pavilion, Entrance Lodge and Additions to Administrative 


Mr. R. W. B B g 
PONTYPRIDD.—Feb. 21.—For Additions to Coedpenmaen Fick Wels cthaueplon: eHingigny Roxoagh Enginecy io 
Schools, for the Eglwysilan School Board. Mr. Thomas WorTLEY.—For Building Eight Houses. Mr. F. W. 


Rowland, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd. Rhodes, Architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 
PORTADOWN.—Feb. 10.—For Enlarging Church Buildings YNYSHIR.—Feb. 11.—For Building Public Hall and Work- 
and Erecting Lecture Hall, &c. Messrs. Young & Mackenzie, | men’s Institute. Mr. Charles Taylor, Architect, 22 Duke 
Architects, Donegall Square East, Belfast. Street, Cardiff. 
Ripon —Feb. 10.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. George Mallinson, Architect, Ripon. 


ROCHDALE.—For Adding Storey to Mill. Mr. T. Town- TENDERS. 

end, jun., Architect, District Bank Chambers, Rochdale, 
ROYSTON —Feb. 7.—For Building Six Houses and Out- ARMLEY. 

works. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Central Chambers, Barnsley. | For Building Wesleyan School, Whingate, Armley. Mr. F. W. 
SALFORD.—Feb. 26 —For Brick and Ironwork in Taking RHODES, Architect, Upper Wortley, Leeds. 


Offices, Salford. P. Rhodes, Leeds, bricklayer and mason. 
SALISBURY.—Feb. 29.—For Alterations and Additions to M. Eland, Stanningley, carpenter and joiner, 

the Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, J. W. Hernsley & Son, Armley, plumber, 

s1 Canal, Salisbury. : Brown & Brook, Armley, plasterer. 
SCARBOROUGH.—Feb. 7.—For Additions to Park Lea. J. Gaunt, Wortley, painter. 

Mr. George Dale Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds, slater. 
SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For Erection of Municipal Build- ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. 

ings. Mr, E. W. Mountford, Architect, 17 Buckingham Street, | For Construction of Pipe Sewers, Brick Manholes, &c., Mel- 

Strand, London. bourne and Berrisford Streets, Coalville, forthe Ashby- 
SOUTHSEA.—Feb. 17.—For Building Higher-Grade Boys’ de-la-Zouch Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. W. METCALF, 


Down and Rebuilding Retort-house. The Gas Engineer, Gas Accepted Tenders. 
School. Mr. Charles W. Bevis, Architect, King’s Road, Surveyor, 31 Tamworth Road, pe de-la-Zouch. 
| 


Southsea. T. Perkins, Egginton . F F : . £225 0 0 

STOCKTON.—Feb. 25.—For Construction of Water-tight R. Atkinson, Leicester . . : é< 2052-0 0 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. Wm. Ford, Gasworks, Stockton-on- J. Palmer, Ibstock . : ; : i ) “IQR IB oO 
Tees. J. Mason, Leicester. . . ‘ l7 7210 O 

THRAPSTON.—Feb. 11.—For Building Brick Chimney | G. F. Topp, Derby (accepted) ; . : 173° 1470 
Shaft (60 feet high), Messrs. Smith & Grace, Engineers, H. Earl, Melbourne . , : ; ei t5O7. 0 
Thrapston. Surveyor’ s estimate : ; 2 '180:°0 0 


THE 


1 eg NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 
y- Bs = (WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places, 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


- Bole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcnies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, £.C. 
a9" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITT RS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
Nat teas, | tae GTRIC LIGHTING. | iy weer secur 
DALSTON. | STREET, 
oh PATERSON & COOPER, |..." 


Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


tga ag na & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above adiress, 
: ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 
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BANGOR. CARDIFF—continued. 
For Enlargement and Alterations to Menai Bridge Vaults, | For Rainting Wood and Ironwork of Abattoirs and Cattle 
High Street, Bangor, for Messrs. Worthington & Co, Markets, at Roath and Canton. 
Limited, Burton-on-Trent. Mr, RICHARD DAVIES, Archi- Canton Abattoir. 
tect, Bangor. W. H. Gillard, Cardiff. 3 4 ; 2 £138 00 
R & J. Williams, Upper Bangor 5 ; . £998 0 0 T. Gough, Cardiff : 5 : ; 126 0 0 
E. G. WILLIAMS, Bangor (accepted) .« O72 ORO R. Lewis, Cardiff. er : . K s2Ae IOs 0 
BOURNEMOUTH. W. Davis & Sons, Cardiff . i : yal Se 
For New Shopfront, Firs Terrace. Messrs. H. E. HAWKER & T. Copner, Cardiff pea Te : : PO 6 ik 
MITCHELL, Architects, St. Peter's Chambers, brid A. J. Howell, Cardiff . : . : . » 119 0 0 
Lucas oO She, Se MEMES "iy hela eo OmmaE REE URS Ee, Carditf . So 2 ae rs 
Glass . oid” 2 4 iae, Seige Bowersee, Con Cardiff Ree i 
Jenkins & Sons : ; . ; : £3293 Osmo Dok, BRADBURY, Cardiff (accepted) . : ya) FAI 9 
W. HOARE (accepted) . ; ; - ; 375.2 Oma Roath Abotiir. 
For Additions to Woodside. Messrs. H. E. HAWKER & T. Gough, Cardiff 4 ‘ : 2 mete V0 ae « nee, 
_ MITCHELL, Architects, Bournemouth. W. Davis & Sons, Cardiff . ; ; 4 203 tent 
Jenkins & Sons : : Be WHE ara ser W. Bowers & Co., Cardiff . A ; A Ave cy ware ee) 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepted Rae oe ZL rosa W. H. Gillard, Cardiff ; : : 5 : 5 £95 HO 
For Alterations to Holly Lodge. Messrs. H. E HAWKER & J. Copner, Cardiff . . . . . . 167 0 90 
MITCHELL, Architects, Bournemouth. R. Lewis; Catdift.. 3-5. © 7)? 
Grorcr & HARDING (accepied) .. . ~.£1,200 0 0] HN. Davis, Cardiff. + 4 92 0a 136 15 oO 
CARDIFF. D. R. Bradbury, Cardiff . : ’ ; 19615 /0 
For Watchmen’s Shelters, Loudoun Square and Adamsdown A J. HowELt, Cardiff (accepted) + eas 02 395 a0 0 
Square. Mr, HARPUR, pie hse Engineer, Cardiff. For Rebuilding Queen’s Hotel, Cardiff, for Mr. W. J. Jeenes. 
J. Blight, Cardiff . Loudoun cists L105 17 5 rece by Architect, Mr. tales TONES, 27 Park Street, 
. ° . . ° e 5 Car i 
AJ Howell Cardifl© Pou eo 2 EE gD. Devel Ca 
G.-H. Hodgkinson, Carditis) toe Saw me es 92) ee H oe Cardiff. oii Sp ee eae P= 
C. C. Dunn, Cardiff BPE” 35 eee peer OST 1 eg + ee 8 ae SG meee 
Barton & Co, Cavett ee ‘gg 2 2 | J. Haines, Cardiff 00 6 
G: Griffiths, Cardi sete manne cg Ss 17 seo ones, Bross Cardi 5 ee 
ye pei ; ; , : , : z 6% Price, Cartif ross ; ‘ : -. EES, 9a0ce Oar 
) : : pie urton o., Cardi : ‘ d f . 14,950 0 0 
pace eS sah , Carditt (accep ee ; peOad7 20 D. J. Davies, Cardiff. ; ‘ . - 14,920 0 0 
Reishee ie e6 motas Shepherd & Son, Cardiff ; 3 ¥ « 394,3405°0 0 
A, Howell, Cee See on eae aatiad J. ALLEN, Cardiff (accefied).. . «. .~ 14,329 0 O 
E. Brown, Cardiff : : : ; . RA eS ee Fireproof Floors and Girders. 
i: Davies, Cardiff .. : " : ; Se hO abot 2 | A. D. Dawnay, C.E., London. 
Burton & Co, Cardiff . : . 3 : - bo wo oO Tied Floors 
ee ‘ a pacer ces angie ; : . : 26 ee ° Patteson & Co, Manchester. 
B : : : : : s 
T. R. Waterman, Cardiff. : 4 ee 8 fe | Lifts. 
G. GRIFFITHS, Cardiff (accepted) : 5 Pen Sete oe Thomas & Son, Cardiff. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFouR, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


BRIOKS.—Ples CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
—Please rainy 

Cast-Iron Glaze.” < =P zg P| 7. s; ES i > tbl z 5 Es TILES.—Please specity 
LEW. one az + Bid ar Sprdinae 3h 


| i 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoNnD’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


4 FE A ae N GC ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and ne 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


VEN TILA TION. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent” SAFETY” BRICK 


a FOR STABLES, YARDS, | 
3 LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
Cc. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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BURNLEY. 


For Alterations to House, 107 Manchester Road, Burnley. Mr. 
VY. DUNKERLEY, Architect, Burnley. 
Ormerod Bros, Burnley, mason. 
Clegg Bros , Burnley, joiner. 
Owen & Co., Burnley, plumber and glazier. 
F, Wills, Burnley, plasterer and painter. 


CARLISLE. 


for Addition to Brewer’s House, for the Carlisle New Brewery 
Company. Mr. H. H. HODGKINSON, Architect, 33 Bank 
Street, Carlisle, 


Builders. 
W. Gordon . : ; : ; : : 7L74-0 0 
Jj. Batty F : : : ae OPA 49 50 
J&R. BEE ‘(accepted ) ; ; ‘ : io O- 0 
Joiners. 
‘W. Armstrong .. Cage Ws ah te fal SRP pl ah aa 
Pope & Simpson . : “ : : ; sO GLOw 0 
E, Musgrave . : : C ; 5 sitet. O 
J. Foster 3 : : : . By ae we) 
ey Hetherington ‘ ; : : : 8S 3107.0 
Hope & Heward . : é ; ; ; Jabs reeare| 
W. Ferguson. - : : : : : See Raed 1.0 
T. & J. Nixon : x . 2 f 3, 29°10:.0 
Jj. HINDSON (accepted) : : : eee EEOMER TO 
Plasterers. 
¥. Johnstone . : : ‘ : REST oats gs we) 
S. FERGUSON (accepted ) ; ; . - eae 2 OVO 
Slaters. 
G. Irving ; : : ; 3 < 4 “vO O°. 0 
T. Graham . : 7 : ‘ PRRAPT 5-0 
j. SMITH (accepted) 5 : j ‘ : wp 4 a0 0 
Plumbers. ; 
D. Thomson & Sons. F : i 3 te Neely Leas 
W. J. WILSON (accepted ) : : BLS Ay aetna, 
Painters. 
J. Forsyth . . . . : ; : stort 2-0 
Barnes & Morris . ; 3 é : , eee oe LO 200 
J. Dinard é ; ; : ; eet GSO 
T, PALMER (accepted oe F ; ‘ eae ro fe) 
___ Architect's esti s estimate 145 fe) 


CORK. 
For Building Station for the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company, Lower Glanmire Road, Cork. 
Samuel Hil), Cork . . ; . : . £40,000 0 O 


GREAT WAKERING. 

For Alterations and Additions to Great Wakering Church, 
Essex. Mr. WALTER J. Woop, Architect, 1 Finsbury 
Circus, and Southend, Essex. 

G. VENTRIS (accepted), 


HANLEY. 

For Alterations to the Wheatsheaf Inn, Broom Street, Hanley, 
for Messrs. W. Showell & Sons. Mr. EDWIN PENN, 
Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 

GEORGE HARRIS, Stoke (accepted) . ‘ . £240 0 0 
KENT. 

For Ground Work, &c, Gore Farm Hospital, Kent, for the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs, A. & C. HARSTON, 
Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street. — 

F, White o£ 342-1670 
G. OSENTON, Westerham, Kent (accepted ) [>t 3is 0rO 


LEAMINGTON. 
F or Erection of Wrought-iron Arched Bridge over the River 
Leam, Leamington. Mr. W.DE NORMANVILLE, Engineer. 
Quantities by Mr. C. Hart. 


Gimson, Leicester .. ‘ : £2, 067 15 oO 
J. Dixon, Westminster 1,893 19 7 
J. Glover & Son, Warwick 5 , ‘ 1,886 16 6 
Jesse Tildesley, Willenhall : ; - 1,695 °o oO 
W. Jenkins, Leamington . : ; 1,672 90 0 
A. THORNE, London (accepled ) 1;520320.00 


LONDON. 

For Restoration of St. Benet’s, Queen Victori ia 2. Street, damaged 
by late Fire, for the Earl of Powis and others. Mr. 
HERBERT KNIGHT, Architect, 129 Cheapside. 

F. PRATER, Walthamstow (accepted ys » £6272 On 9 
Stratford. Mr. G. 


For Additions to the Theatre Royal, 
gre A.R.1.B.A., Architect, York Ley cand Adelphi. 
.G. LAING & SON (accepted ) : LI574 > O40 


HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, Ln, 


Complete Sebiise Furnishers, Decorators, Re 


(BSTABLISHED 


1825.) 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM epaies ROAD, LONDON, ha 


N.B.—Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


COMPLETE 


aot je akan at ent 


4 ft. Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s. 


LINOLEUMS, &c., at Manufacturers’ List Prices, 


eCPM GEO NOPOND I * 2 


DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining wine 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match. Finished 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete. 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


+ Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Desigas and Estimates Free. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c., 

Furniture. Rare specimens of Old Inlaid 

Duteh Maraueted=. Delft and Oriental 
China, &c. 


PARQUET FLOORING - 


From 4d. per square foot. 
Estimates Free, 


PANELLING FOR ROOMS ~<- 


From 3s. per square foot. 
Estimates Free. 


CARPETS. 


4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 10 in, high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s. 


NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, &. 


All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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LONDON — continued. 


Board School for 890 Children, I!derton Road, 


LONDON—continucd. 
For Erection of a Mortuary, Coroner’s Court, 


Offices and 


For Building 
rchitect. Rooms attached, George Yard, Whitechapel, for the 
Rotherhithe New Baad: GUsIe73 Ballet, Se Built Whitechapel District Board of Works. Mr. WM. La 
in Cement. RIVIERE, Architect, 15 Great Alie Street. Quantities by 
J. T. Chappell . Se OL eee £19,367 9 © Mr. Herbert O. Ellis, 46 ior Street. 
D. Charteris .  . 18,896 -0 Oo 19,3340 9} GLimn& Son . . ; £2355 14 0 
. ‘Mowlem & Co. 18,316 0 oO 18.740 9 © W. Catmur ; : ‘ ; ‘ : 2,290 0 oO 
S & W. Pattinson 17,416 o oO 17,692 9 O J. R. Hunt ; ; ‘ : ; 2,149 0 0 
Peto Bros. . » -16,752..9..0 17;125:0 O07 Jno, Greenwood =) 49s ec a he ee 
W.H. Lorden & Sons. 16,502 9 © 16,869 0 Ol] RB FJ. Wood | = cit ts) Ste sata? se epee 
W. Downs Soe See ST, Gey ra 16,567 ¢ 0 Perry& Co. . eee ctr, gah. » 2,094 9 O 
Atherton & Latta 16,176 0 O 16,566 0 oO J. Morter . : : : i ; . 2,064.0 0 
C. Cox 15,856. 0 0 16,278" 0-01") Ashby & Homer =.) <n v0 ae el ee 
E. Lawrance & Son, 15,852 0 0 105;250.. 0 COW a aucatiley soos 120s ae wage TP re hey 
J. Bull, Sons & Co., Lim . 15,697 90 Oo 16,070 0 0 A -Faton . : : ; 4 } 2,049 0 © 
I. W. Hobbs & Co, Lim. 13,750 oO Oo 14,076 0 O Outhwaite & Son... ; Z e . 2,044 0.0 
For Rebuilding The Three Stags Taveri, Lambeth Road, for ine Ee ee Oe pil eet : ag ‘ . 
Mr. John ‘Gertnau. i Me cALPRED WRIGHT, Architect and Mgt arg dohag i) Peep ees ee a Sate Pe) 
W. Gladding . ; : : 1,888 0 0° 
Surveyor, 61 Kennington Road, Mark G pies 1885 0 © 
John Fe Pareyees fi eee = S£4798' 0-0 BU SETUP ig ae eg Cane tae 
Gould & Brand. . . + + - 4,079 © ©! For Erection of Mortuary Buildings at rear of Police Station, 
Canning & Mullins : : 405070 2 Hackney, for the Board of Works for the Hackney Dis- 
J. Mills. . . . : 4,039" 201 © trict. Mr. T. THORNTON GREEN, Architect, 12, 13 Poultry. 
W. Smith . ee 4,030 0 O Quantities by Mr. Peterson, 12, 13 Poultry. 
Allen & Sons ‘ SSE NS ey Hea oa, . 
Burman & Sons . - 3:939 © ©] Mortuary Chamber, Post-mortem Room, and Infectious. Room 
E. Toms TR, aE eee SPOUT SOE If Glazed Tiles Deduct if 
W. Johnson : ° ° . ° . 1 3;510149 20 for Dados. Cement only. 
T. Tyerman —.. : . : : . PS 75S OO G. Moore, Homerton ,£1,164° 10 0 £91 0 O 
Fy Voller. tea eens 299 23.746 “0-0-4. ‘Wilson, Cable Street,"Hi os = 3,165.20: 28 a 
J. Beales (epee cee . » 3,600 © ©O| Thomas Boyce, Bloomsbury . 1,153 90 © ted 
1 e200 pose 0 0 0 
For Road Improvement Works, Hammersmith, Mr. H. eta pes : ‘ 1.098 6. 0 40 19 II 
Mair, C.E, Surveyor. Charles Cox, Ash Grove . 1,049 0 0 49 0 © 
River Terrace. ae & Saye Syste ‘ . Ege e . G3 2 ° 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington . a TOGsO: <0 omerson On, s,aCKDEY ~ 
a 5 A. Martin, Battersea e028. On 98. 44 10 oO 
E. Rocers & Co., Notting Hill (accepted) ee 9972 O20 1. W. Mollet, Haber Saas senrenne 
Willow Vale. Brass & Sons, Old Street 9290 0 O 27° 0 0 
Killingback & Co, Camden Town. . sy 5 OPO S. SHURMUR, Upper oa 
Nowell & Robson, Kensington 4 «2689 » O- -0 (accepted) . 882 0 0 27S OD. 
ae bie & Co., Notting Hill. 680 0 oO Sabey & Son, Islington : A 869 0 0 fi o7 6 
Tomes & WIMPEY, Hammersmith (accepted) 67550250 Wm. Higgs, Hackney 790 0 0 48 0 0 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 
5&0 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 
. OVER 


In TWO Years. 
UsrD LARGELY by Messrs. Tancred, 
atl, Bush, 
Kinpinmont, Mowlem. Pear- 


sov, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 
BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 


discredit on our System. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO.|— 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London, 


Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
Brass, Chappell. 
Kik & Randall, J:ck-on, 


[ARCH SMITH & STEVENS. 
BUILDER'S 


4,000) SOLD | 


e 


a —— 5 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 


PATTERN. 


ARCH: SMITH’S 


SPRING HINGES, 


“ MODEL ” 


Considerable Reduction 


PATTERN. 


——— 


_ — Improved Design and Action. 


“UANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, |z=w 


eee 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


BATTERSEA. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), ~ 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the - 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH a. 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacis. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate.and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 

They are in use (amongst many other places) as 
the following establishments :— " 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 

General Post Office Junior United 

Stock Exchange other Clubs 

City Bank The Langham Hotel 


and 


in Prices. 


London County Cone 

L. & N. W. and other 
Railways 

Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane 

Garrick Theatre 

St. James’s Hall 

The Moore & Burgess 
Minstrals 


Hotel Windsor, anc 
others — 

The Café Monico 

Baron de Rothschild’s 

Sir David Salomons 

The Security Co. 

Messrs, J. & P. C: ats, 
ee: Paisley, 

Cc 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 


and Vottmeters.- 


TWISTED STRIP Regehr 
AND VOLTMETER 


Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, ce Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and. alt Electiie 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 4 
Telcgraphic Address :—‘ SouNDER, LONDON.” — 
Telephone No 7629. 
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LONDON—continued. 


Inquest Room, Waiting-room and Caretaker’s House. 
Inquest Room and 


LONDON—continued. 


Caretaker’s 


For Sanitary Work, Mary Place Workhouse, for the Guardians 
of St. Mary ‘Abbotts, Kensington. 


Messrs. A. & C, 


Waiting-room. House. HARSTON, Architects, 15 Ueadenhall Street. 
G. Moore ite VbS Wash he 5 Sa Yi ee See 495 10 O| J,Mears . ae Laat aptpeee eNCAR RY ke saat at 
Allen& Son. 9 . 4 +» 547 9 0 GAO O 1) = RON Derby ys Re ds eg B05 FOngO 
C. Wilson F . . . 503 0 O 566 0 oO H. Haynes . ; 5 . ° : «> 343.0 70 
PW tir: OMe te eG se rag 1400. 3 0 Spe Oa Ot Wane tiead Gr Sons he. Soe re es a oe eee 
Thomas Boyce . .« « 492 0 QO 551 0 ©} W. Johnson Ce ae ors 02054, 0 00 
Sabey & Son. . « +» 455 09 0 404 90 0 LESLIE & Co (accepted Meet a iis Pisce . 263 10 0 
Charles Gow ory ie: vies 8 1 4932 OG 488 90 oO Architects’ estimate: 40450 4 VE Reso: 6 
Thomerson & Son . . + 425 0 0 512 Io oO 
J. W. Mollett . é 5 aque 425 4 On O 488 0 oO : MALVERN. 
Brass & Sons . ; A 399 0 G 499 © o| For Construction of Gasholder for the Malvern Local Board. 
S. SHURMUR (accepted) . FROG. O81 0 486 0 oO Cockey & Co., Frome. . . , » £1,350 0 0 
William Higgs : : #2 9393-10. 0 437 5 0 
A. Martin ses . «399.133 446 18 9 oi: 1. MIDDLESBROUGH-ON-TRES.: 
For Building the Victoria Road Schools, for the Middlesbrough 
Total Cost for the Whole. School Board. Mr. J. MITCHELL BOTTOMLEY, Architect, 
With Cement. — With Glazed Tiles. 18 Albert Road, Middlesbrough-on-Tees. f 
Allen& Son . . . » 2,151 9 9 2,196 © 9] Joseph Howe, West Hartlepool . . .£11,180 0 0 
G. Moore : : : » 2,143 5. 6 2,234 5 6 Johnson & Son, Middlesbrough . . - 10,545 7 oO 
Thomas Boyce . . » 2,136 0 0 2,196 0 oO John Hall, Thorp & Son, Leeds . . « 130,469 15 © 
Wm. Neill , . te Ts SERRA 2,175 0 90 Robt. Kitching, Darlington . : A 65, 10,438 44a 
Charles Cox . : 45,921. 00 1,979 Or John Jonson, Middlesbrough . ; ; . 10,279 Io oO 
J. W. Mollet.  . «. « 1,829 4 4 1,861 © ©O| Jonas France, Middlesbrough, . . . 10,211 0 0 
Thomerson & Son. . . 1,865 0 0 1,927 10 ©} Hudson Bros. Middlesbrough . . . 10,154 0 0 
C. Wilson : : , a 3 2,224 0 0 Wm. Sturdy, Middlesbrough . : : s.,80,150. 02-0 
Brass & Sons. . . «+ 1,771 9 0 1,798 O ©| Craggs & Benson, Stockton-on-Tees . . 9,966. 0 0 
A. Martin - 1,754 2 0 1,798 12 ©} Allison Bros, Middlesbrough. . . « 9,950 0 0 
S. SHURMUR (accepted ys Sey 27 AY San? eae: 1,764 -0 0 R. Braithwaite, Middlesbrough  . 4 ui 5 00952,.0;-.0 
Sabey & Son . . . . 1,677 0.0 1,728 0 0 Wm. Bastiman, Middlesbrough , : «a. yaog.20.. XO 
~Wm. Higgs « . . « 1,562 15 0 1,61015 0] W.&R. Blackett, Bishop Auckland . 9,750 0 0 
For Alterations to the Cambridge Hotel, Westow Hill, Nor- Eee DICKINSON, pi eb astaar (accepted) 9,650 0 Oo 
wood. for Mr. Minto. Mr. H.-F. "BONNER, AR. ‘2 BA, e tenders do not include heating and furniture. 
Architect, 29 and 30 King Street, E.C. ~ RAMSGATE 
ea - 5 4 4 we + £25130. OO] For Alterations and Additions, No. 17 Harbour Street, for Mr. 
hs a gy, SRE eS ae Race ee Saree ena Pree ie Geo. Bates. Messrs. LANGHAM & COLE, Architects, 
Dole ates erat Beis aioe ed ists, ICO O50 Ramsgate and Broadstairs. 
Toms : ‘ ° ° ‘ , ° » 1,927 0 0 Main Building, Fittings. 
Spencer . : ‘ ‘ . ° ° a (3,024 Ol" 0 W. W. Martin. : f1,200- 0°30 £223.67 0}; 
Robson ., - 5 : : ; 5 So 1 OCOms Ont O Nusby Bros. : . Cee LO 7 Ons O 227 00 
Hayward , , - ‘ : : «1,884.5 .0°"0 Chas. Home. “ F reegICO) O=Gs 300 0 O 
Smith : ‘ ; : - slp PGE ONO CAP eu act, ; ; : 255 14:0 
Holloway . é F : - ; eo 5Ga Orr O * Accepted. + Accepted subject to modification. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


@PTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parailel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments withscales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING LIST. 


WW. WATSON & Sows, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


318 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
test 1,000 Ibs. to 1finch ; 
Fineness, 2,500 


ting; 
seven days. 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
| crete Floors and Street Paving. 


_) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
SF Quick setting; test 3 parte 
/ Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
bE \ in the merket. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD& CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLus Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
oat Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘* 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, turnin’, and| _ 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agsuie for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand, . 


ja 


a pola 
meshes to squareinch. with lese | \\h om \ 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, nd Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Ilighest Award: Gold etal. 
International are tio 
London, 1862 
® Model Dwelling?” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


y/ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
@e7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ila COMPANY, 


LIMIT 


ESTAB.) [1s71. 


Telephone ;— 
862. 


Telegrams :— 


“OIMMER, LONDON,” fron 


orm OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company's” 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE C0, 


(Société Frangaise des Asphaites, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSHL Basin. 


—— 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE €O., | cuttoik House, Laurence Pountney Hill, F.C. 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


HINDLEY. 


s. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


E. 


| 
| 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


A SPH AT. E 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWA 
FOOTWAYS Ef 


Damp Courses, Roofings, orate iecad Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses , 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Wow Ready, 
OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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NEWARK. 


For Building Pair of Cottages, Newark. Mr, GEO, SHEPPARD, 


Architect, 9 Kirkgate, ‘Newark. 


G. Brown & Son, Newark + £406 0.0 upon- Trent. 
W. K. Whate, Newark 469 oO O Chatfield, Hanley ; A « £263), (Oo 
Smith & Lunn, Newark : Het Pibiho! Toate Yoxall, Stoke- -upon-Trent . ds «220% O20 
T. G. Mackénzie & Sons, Newark 425 Oe HARRIS, Stoke-upon-Trent (accepted) 6c 2G ree ere 
F, W. Crossland, Newark : . 414 © ©} For Alterations to the Cock Inn, John Street, for Messrs. 
SOPHIA. Charrington & Co. Mr. EDWIN .PENN, Architect, Stoke- 
For Lighting the Town of Sophia, Bulgaria, by Electricity. upon-Trent. 
Société d’Appareillage Electrique . : . £48,000 0 O G. H. HANCOCK (accepted ) ; £13420 ie 
Southgate Engineering Company 3 16,896 0 O Painting and Pasering. 
Allgemeine Elektricitats Gesellschaft 15.940 O O CARTLICH (accepted) . ‘ 47-0 0 
Compagnie Continentale Edison 15,881 © © For Building Two Cottages in West sireet Penkhull, for Mr. 
Crompton & Co... arias I 790s Oe Alderman Leason. Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke- 
Compagnie Continentale ‘Edison . ; Fh,§20'. O20 upon-Trent. 
Kremenezky ; 13,500°.0'20 Bradbury £517 0 0 
Société Gramme 13449 0 O Liunconeak : Moe oe 
Sautter-Harle . ; 11,609 0 oO Taerte : % J “bau: 
Siemens & Halske . 11,158 0 © YOXALL (accepted ) be Ss pict 455 9 © 
Crompton & Co. I1I1,I20 0 O ° : . . : : 
Schuckert 9,768 0 © TEWEKESBURY. 
Ganz&Co. . 9,535 © O, For Alterations and Additions to the Town Hall, Tewkesbury. 
EGGER & Co (accepted ) 9,328 O O Messrs. MEDLAND & SON, Architects, Gloucester. 
SOUTH SHOEBURY. Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth . »& ogg .0 0 
For Additions to Board Schools, South Shoebury, Essex. H. Willcock, Wolverhampton . 1,650 90 0 
Mr. WALTER J. WooD, Architect, 1 Finsbury Circus, and J. Greenslade, Stroud Bin att 1,550 0 © 
Southend, Essex. Quantities by Mr. A OUy Bushell. W. Jones, Gloucester . 1,480 °° 
Baker & Wiseman, Southend £770 0 0} W.C. Channon, Cheltenham 1,497 0 © 
Darke & Son, Southend 695 0 O H. Smith, Kidderminster . : 1,442 one 
Dupont, Colchester 694 0 O Freeman & Jones, Gloucester . : 1,4232 5020 
Woodhams, Southend . 671 0 O W. Bowers & Co., Hereford 1,302 0) 16 
Aup & VINTRIS, Shoebury (accepted) 668 16 7| Malvern & Song, Cheltenham . 1,283 0 © 
STOK#-UPON-TRENT. E.. Young, Tewkesbury. 1,089 7 6 
For Building House in James Street, for Mr. Geo. Bartle. Mr. J. W. HOWELL, Tewkesbury (accepted) 079.455 
EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke upon-Trent. ie 
J. R. YOXALL, Stoke-upon-Trent (accepted ) a0 07-0 
For Alterations to the Jolly Potters’ Inn, HartshilJ, for Mr. TRADE NOTES. 
Chatfield. Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke- -upon- | ' THE system of inlet and extract ventilation patented by Messrs 
Trent. | John Gibbs & Son, of 27 South John Street, Liverpool, has 
Gallimore £220 0 © given great satisfaction in the Government and’ other buildings. 
Bradbury 200 =O 0. te which it has been applied, and has recently been fixed at 
Harris . 180 o othe hospitals for infectious diseases at Walton, Toxteth Park 
YOXALL (accepted) 150 0 oO and Wallasey. 


STOKB-UPON-TRENT—ccntinued. 
For Alterations to the Holly Bush Inn, Fenton, for Messrs. 
W. Showell & Sons. Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke- 


incrusta=UClalton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


‘PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Ilustraticns, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), | 


2 NEWMAN STREET, 
Telegrams—“ LiNCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” 


LONDON, W. 
Telephone—No, 3769. 


A 
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: Moulding and Joinery Manufacturers, ; 
Dado Mouldings in Hard and Soft Woods. Picture Rail Mouldings. Electric Light Casings. 


Books of Registered Patterns on application. 


CRESCENT WORKS, WEYMOUTH TERRACE, HACKNEY ROAD, LONDON. 
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THE King’s Cross Restaurant, the opening of which was 
noticed in last week’s Architect, is incorrectly described as 183 
Euston Road. It should have been 1 and 3 Euston Road. 

THE patent Albert chimney-caps of Messrs. Barton & 
Ballard, of Oxford Street, W., are designed as an efficacious 
cure for smoky chimneys, and where they axe fixed on chimneys 
where there is no fire they form excellent ventilators, preventing 
a cold down-draught and blacks entering the room, which is 
invariably the case with the ordinary open-top chimney-pots, 
Lids or sliding-tops are made to open for convenience in case 
of fire, but in most cases should be kept closed, and the 
ordinary sweep’s brush passing up to the top of the cap will 
effectually cleanse it. The principle of the chimney-caps is 
embodied in the saddle-shape ventilators for the roofs of stables, 
and can be adapted for other buildings to order. These 
chimney-caps are extensively used. 

THE contracts for sewering and kerbing in the Borough of 
Leeds for the next three years have been let to the following 
contractors :—Messrs. Marvell & Paver for the townships of 
Armley, Wortley, Beeston and Farnley ; Mr. Jno. Simpson for 
the townships of Bramley, Hunslet, Holbeck, and St. John’s, 
Leeds, and Potternewton ; and for the townships of Chapeltown 
and Headingley to Messrs. J. Schofield & Co. The estimated 
expenditure is 60,000/. 

FROM a report of the Liverpool Water Committee, it 
appears that during the recent frost 12,000 broken lead-pipes 
were beaten up or repaired by the waterworks officers, in addi- 
tion to the repair of leakages from the street mains. It was 
estimated that about 20,000 houses were temporarily deprived 
of water by the action of the frost. 

THE committee of the Bridgenorth Infirmary report that 
there are serious structural defects in the present building, and 
they recommend that the question of building a new infirmary 
should have the serious consideration of the subscribers. 

THE plans which were submitted to the Wandsworth 
Board of Works for the laying out of streets on the Manor 
House Estate have been rejected on account of insufficient 
space being allowed between the backs of the houses, 

THE report of Mr. Philip J. Messent, the engineer for the 
construction of the new protective apron at the base of the 
outer pier at Scarborough, states that the total length of the 
protective apron recommended is about 650 feet. The length 
completed was about 285 feet, and as this was on the most 
exposed portion of the foreshore, and where the cavities were 


| deepest, it might be considered as representing nearly half of 
_ the whole work, both in point of value and in the time required 
for execution. 

AT the quarterly meeting of the Durham County Council a 
recommendation of the Finance Committee was approved for 
the rebuilding of several of the county bridges at a cost of 7,000/. 

ALLUDING to the Scotch Railway Strike, the Philadelphia 
Railway World says :—If a coal miners’ strike was so timed 
as to lay every poor man under the nanger of freezing to death, 
and to oblige every manufacturer to close his establishment on 
account of the high price of fuel, the public would waste very 
little sympathy on the strikers. The most successful strikes 
have been those that inflicted least injury on the public at 
large. On the Scottish railway this lesson has been forgotten. 
A railway strike, if serious enough to exert-a crippling effect, 
injures the whole community. 

ON the mahogany trade, Messrs. Edward Chaloner & Co. 
say :—In the past year the total import of all descriptions of 
mahogany has been 5,360,326 feet, against 4,707,395 feet in the 
previous year, the increase being equivalent to I4 per cent, 
and the consumption in 1890 has been 4,697,792 feet, against 
4,759,482 feet, showing a decrease of 1} per cent. The stock 
now on hand is 694,902 feet, against 32,368 feet held at the end 
of January 1890.- With the exception of a slight lull for a short 
period, there has been a very good demand throughout the past 
year, and prices have generally maintained a high range. The 
market is now in a sound and firm condition, with moderate 
supplies on hand, therefore future prospects are encouraging. 


IN compliance with the wish of the Llandudno Improvef 
ment Commissioners that one person shall fill the offices o 
clerk, surveyor and water and gas engineer, Mr. Marks, C.E. 
clerk and engineer to the Board, has sent in his resignation 
Mr. Hugh Davies, the assistant surveyor, has consequently sen 
in his resignation, and seven of the commissianers will carry 
out the duties of the late officers meanwhile. 


IN their annual timber circular Messrs, Farnworth & 
Jardine, of Liverpool, in the remarks on the trade during 
the year 1890, say the business during the year has been 
unsatisfactory in most branches of the wood trade. The 
aggregate import, although showing a reduction of 17} per 
cent. from the excessive one of last season, has still been in 
excess of the five previous years, and more than ample for the 
demand. The deliveries of most articles have been disappoint- 
ing, the total consumption being 7 per cent. less than last year ; 


NOK i CE. 


Prevention is Better than Cure. 


Cheapest and Best Method of Constructing a Flue. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


GIBBS’S FIREPLACE 


REGISTERED TITLE AND 


PREVENTS CHIMNEYS SMOKING, 


AND 


SECURES A PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF THE FLUE. 


The Lintel saves 
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Plan showing application of 


GIBBS’'S FIREPLACE LINTELS. 


in the erection of 


Sole Inventors and Manufacturer-—JOHN GIBBS & SON 


The Prices of GIBB8’S FIREPLACE LINTHELS now place them within tle reach of all. 
; : prevents the possibility of smoky chimneys, and couseyuently obviates the use of hideous cowls, &c. 
N.B.—Arelitects should write for John Gibbs & Son's New Illustrated Catalogue of Warming and Ventilating Appliances, 


of gathering the Flue, and the cost of 
the Wrought-Iron Arch Bar, which it 


entirely supersedes, aud ought to be used 


Should be built 3 feet 3 inches above 
the level of the hearthstone to be clear of 


the register-lid of any firegrate. 
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all buildings. 


, AT South John Street, LIVERPOOL 


Cheapest and best system of building a Flue, 
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Secures sound work and 
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the stocks now remaining over are much too heavy. At the 
opening of the year, notwithstanding the large stocks held over 
from the previous season, prices were fairly steady ; but, owing 
to the subsequent great decline in freights, coupled with the 
financial troubles, a great want of confidence was soon mani- 
fested, and business became very difficult, resulting in a con- 
siderable decline in values, which continued during the 
remainder of the year. The outlook is not encouraging, and, 
with the large stocks held over, shippers must see it 1s most 
important that supplies be kept on a more moderate scale. 


THE Gorton Local Board have adopted the plans for a 
sewage scheme prepared by Messrs. Lomax & Lomax, engi- 
neers, Bolton, and have resolved that application be made to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 26,858/, 
the estimated cost of the entire works. The estimate included 
9,3552 for the construction of sewers, 12,3744. for outfall works, 
2,686/, for destructors, and 2,441/. for contingencies. 

“Ar the meeting of the Edinburgh Town Council the Lord 
Provost proposed :—* That it be remitted to the Lord Provost’s 
Committee to consider and report upon the erection of a winter 
garden near the west end of West Princes’ Street Gardens, 
with powers, if deemed proper, to submit sketch plans and 
probable cost.” 

THE borough surveyor has submitte1 to the Southampton 
Town Council his estimate for the York Street improvement 
and for the erection of baths and wash-houses, which amounts 
to 11,000/., and has been approved of by the Council. 

Ir is said that during the period of the frost upwards of 
2,000 street lamps in Worcester were unlighted, and the 
Corporation have asked the gas company to make a reduction 
in the gas bill. oe ie 

THE Health Committee of the Birkenhead Town Council 
recommend the building of a new hospital -for infectious 
diseases, the buildings to consist of an administrative block, 
suitable offices and six wards of twelve beds each, 

ANOTHER scheme for the drainage of Failsworth has been 
prepared, a former one being condemned by the Local Govern- 
ment as only sufficient to meet present requirements. 


At the meeting of the Bradford School Board, Mr. John 
Foulds, of Bingley, was appointed superintendent of buildings 
at a salary of 200/ per annum, with the understanding that 
some arch‘tectural duties might be required of him. One 
member of the Board suggested that he might be appointed 


February 20, at 3 o'clock in the afternoon.” 
y 20, at 3 


architect also to the Board, a suggestion that could not be 
acted on as the Board already has two architects. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


At the meeting of the vestry of the borough of Paddington on 
Tuesday, the 3rd inst, a memorial was presented from thirty- 
seven of the representatives recently appointed by the Metro- 
politan vestries and district boards to the recent conference 
convened by the London County Council for the purpose of 
considering the Housing of the Working Classes Act. The 
memorial, after expressing regret at the premature closing of 
the conference referred to, expressed the opinion that it was 
desirable the conference should be called together again, and 
asked the Paddington vestry to take the initiative to this end. 
The vestry having considered the terms of the memorial, 
unanimously passed the following resolution on the motion of 
Mr. Mark H. Judge, seconded by Mr. C. A. Stephenson :— 
‘‘ That the request contained in the memorial be complied with; 
that the representatives appointed by this vestry to attend the 
late conference be re-appointed ; that the clerk do issue in- 
vitations to the several metropolitan vestries and district 
boards, also to the London County Council, the Common 
Council of the City and the Commission of Sewers, asking them 
to appoint representatives, and to depute the medical officers 
of health and the vestry and board clerks to attend a meeting, 
of the conference at the Paddington Vestry Hall on Friday 
Invitations have 


been issued accordingly. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THE following candidates who presented themselves at the 
Preliminary Examination of the Institution, held concurrently 
in London and Manchester on January 21 and 22, passed :— 
W. H. Aldis, Henley-on-Thames ; W. E. Andrews, Norwood ; 
H. Barton, Basingstoke; P. S. Bidwell, Ely; H. G. W. 
Brinsley, Norwood; R. E C. Burder, Downton; S. Buss, 
Hampstead; D. G. Chattell, London; C. Child, jun., Downton; 
P. Christian, Norton; R B. Davidson, St. Helen’s; D. Din- 
widdy, Greenwich ; J. J. Eadie, Exeter; E. W. Eason, London 
(passed at head of list); J. Everington, Norwood; H. C, 
Farmer, London; H. H. Gayford, Newport; G. R. Gipps, 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins J.ane, Cannon St., London, H.C. 


Bitts oF Quantities, Sprcirications & ReEPoRTS 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY @zAe" 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRABUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s, ; or with Receipt, bs. 
ALL OFSICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUR’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


Samples and Prices Free. 


WOOD -BL 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now realy, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED, 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.),| 
_ ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


OCK PAVING 


© For Churches, Schools, 


A Estimates and full particulars 


"(48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
STRODE & 60, (sveetuaere¢} LONDON, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 

SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED., 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the beat style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


lorrectly Written an 
Lithographed by return of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


fe, SHAKESPHARE 
Mf he PRINTING WORKS, 

ge ia 7 tae BIRMINGHAM. 
QUEX IRON COMPANY, 

Agate KILBURN, N.W. 
eerie cen |Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pines, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE ‘ LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 


R. WHITE'S SYSTEM) 


ffices, &c. 


F very deseriotion of 1RON 
dese RON and Winn FENCING, CorruGare 
KON Roors, &c. Miustrated Ca‘nlogue free cn Siftication. © 


‘ on application te 
| THUS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 


i Joinery Works, 
Clapham Junctica, 8.3V. 


ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD, NOTTS, 
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Orgreave; W. C. J. Grafton, Littlehampton; A. J. Hales, 
London; F. K. Hawes, Wolverhampton; H. C. Heasler, 
Richmond; A Hendry, Peckham ; W. Hodges, Osmaston ; 
J. E. Holmes, London ; J. Jenkinson, Richmond ; P. E. Jones, 
Ealing ; J.P. Keep, Henley-on-Thames; E. H. Kidman, Gosport; 
G. E. Knight, London; J. R. Lancaster, London ; H. Little, 
Bicester ; J. W. Liversedge, Barnsley ;P. J. Marriage, London; 
S. Martin, Croydon; W. H. Morris, Chirbury ; H. Moxon, 
Thurlaston ; L. Nanson, Appleby ; C. E. Neighbour, Seven- 
oaks; E. A. Nicholls, New Southgate ;-A. W. Nicholson, 
Bournemouth ; A. B. Norris, Kilburn ; G. L. Pain, Carnforth ; 
F. W. Parker, Brixton; J. W. G. Roberts, Yeovil; A.C. O. 
Sheppard, Glyn Clydach ; J. T. Sly, Leamington Spa; C. Speke, 
Downton ; O. F. Stenning, London; S. S. Stevens, Reigate ; 
L H. Strouts, St. Mary Cray; L. Tewson, Hampstead ; F. H. 
Thompson, Downton ; W. Townsend, Bredbury; W. G. Turn- 
bull, Salisbury; R. C. Watts, St. Ives; D. W. Weatherhead, 
Keighley ; H. C. Williams, London ; A. 5. Windsor, Banbury; 
and A. Wyatt, Fareham. 


THE BIRMINGHAM JEWELLERY TRADE. 


In a lecture on “Gold and Silver” delivered at the Mason 
College, Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Turner gave information 
respecting one of the most important of Birmingham indus- 
RECS) = 

In a petition presented to Parliament in 1773, and with 
which Matthew Boulton was connected, it was shown that the 
trade of Birmingham in precious metals was sufficiently large 
to justify the grant of an assay office to the town, and accord- 
ingly the Birmingham Assay Office was opened in August of 
that year. The growth of business in recent years is shown by 
the fact that the number of assays now made is one hundred 
times greater than in the early years of this century, and 
amounts to upwards of 100,000 per annum. ‘The late Mr. Jas: 
Wright in 1865 estimated the number of workmen employed in 
the jewellery trade, including silversmiths, gold and silver 
chainmakers, and subsidiary trades, at 7,500, while in 1878 
Mr. Wallis estimated the number at 10,000, and in 1886 Mr. 
Bragg believed 15,0co to be a close approximation. A similar 
increase is noticed in the number of employers, for while in 
1773 only 14 Birmingham manufacturers had entered their 
marks at Goldsmiths’ Hall, in 1886 the directory gave 629 
workers in gold and 109 in silver, making a total of 738 manu- 
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facturers. In 1878 Mr. Wallis estimated the amount of precious 
metal used at about 990,090/, in gold, and about 75,020/, in 
silver; while in 1886 Mr. Bragg estimated the consumption of 
gold at about 750,000/, and silver at 350,000/, This would 
be in round numbers equal to 4,000 ounces of gold (22 carats), 
and 40,000 ounces of silver per week, with an aggregate value 
of upwards of a million sterling. During the recent ten years 
of depression the jewellery trade suffered severely, especially 
in some branches; but business is now generally better, and 
has doubtless increased considerably since Mr. Bragg’s estimate 
was made, and Mr. Tonks, the secretary to the Jewellers’ 
Association, estimates the consumption of gold in 1890 at 
400,000 ounces, and the workmen employed at 20,030. While 
the bulk of the trade has thus increased, there has been in 
recent years a considerable and generally-acknowledged ad- 
vance in the artistic excellence of the high-class work executed 
in the city, and, with the great advantages Birmingham now 
possesses in its Art Gallery and Jewellers’ Technical School, 
there is every prospect that this improvement will be even more 
than maintained, 


WELL BORING IN THE CITY. 


THE vital question of water supply is from time to time prac- 
tically solved, but of course at considerable expense, by those 
who can afford the heavy first outlay. Recently an artesian 
well has been sunk at the Manchester Hotel, within a few feet 
of the offices of the Cz?y Press. First in the process of driving 
down the 7-inch iron tube which forms the well came 103 feet 
of London clay. This was after the surface sand and gravel 
had been passed, for the operations commenced, of course, 
from the lowest level. Next came 114 feet of Woolwich and 
Reading bed, abounding in fossils. Here at 217 feet below the 
pavement water was found, and the chalk strata was entered 
upon. After cutting through 133 feet of this a stratum of water 
of the purest, most sparkling, bright and refreshing kind was 
tapped, and the operations ceased after a 7-inch tube of solid 
iron had been forced down 350 feet, or roughly as much below 
the surface as the top of St. Paul’s is above it. This is not the 
place to describe the interesting fossils met with and duly 
preserved, nor is it the time to moralise on the remoteness of 
the era when the chalk was on the surface. The practical 
point is, though, of paramount interest. With a practical 


monopoly in the supply of a necessary of life which raises its 
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cost to an absurdly high rate, we have under London, and 
attainable with certainty, a reliable source of supply, which, by 
the system of iron tube wells, is absolutely free from contami- 
nation. Of this last most important point there is fortunately 
no matter of doubt. The artesian well system has now been 
tried and found nearly perfect for a number of years. It might 
here be suggested that as good a result at far less cost might be 
attained at the artisans’ dwellings in Bishopsgate Street. Here 
the old plan of digging is in progress, but the well is afterwards 
lined with an iron tube instead of bricks. Messrs. Isler & Co., 
Bear Lane, Southwark, performed the contract for the well 
under notice, and have specimens of the borings, which can be 
seen by those interested in such matters, 


MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company was held last week “ for the 
purpose of authorising the company, in pursuance of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Act, 1885, to borrow (subject to the 
restrictions of that Act, and of the Manchester Ship Canal 
Act, 1886) the sum of 453,000/.,, being the amount remaining 
unissued under the powers of the Manchester Ship Canal Act, 
1885, as restricted by the Manchester Ship Canal Act, 1886, or 
such sum as the said meeting shall determine, and for securing 
the repayment of the moneys so borrowed with interest, to 
mortgage the undertaking, and also for the purpose of deter- 
mining the times when and the amounts and manner in which 
and the terms and conditions on which the same shall be 
borrowed.” | 

Lord Egerton of Tatton, chairman of the company, said the 
object of the meeting was to obtain the consent of the share- 
holders to issue the remaining portion of the company’s first 
debentures. As some of them might recollect, the borrowing 
powers included in the original Act of 1885 were for 2,002,000/. 
That, however, was reduced to 1,812,000/, in order to authorise 
the payment of interest out of capital. Well, the sum of 
1,359,0007. had already been issued as first mortgage deben- 
tures, and had all been taken up. The directors now asked 
the consent of the shareholders to the issue of the remaining 
portion, namely, a sum not exceeding 453,000/. as first mort- 
gage debentures, to rank Jarz fassz with the debentures already 
issued, and subject, of course, to the Act passed last session, 
which authorised the issue of 600,000/. second debentures, 
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which had been partially issued, with the consent of the share- 
holders. The whole of the ordinary and preference shares had 
been allotted, and 8/. per share had been called up on both 
classes. It would be in their recollection that by the Act of 
Parliament it was necessary before the whole of the borrowing 
powers could be exercised that a certificate of the justices of 
the peace should be obtained that the whole of the ordinary 
and preference shares had been allotted. ‘That necessary cer- 
tificate had been obtained, and they were now able to exercise 
the borrowing powers to the extent mentioned. He moved :— 
“That the directors be and they are hereby authorised, in pur- 
suance of the powers of the Manchester Ship Canal Act 1885, 
to borrow on mortgage of the company’s undertaking any sum 
or sums not exceeding in the aggregate the sum of 453,000/., © 
being the amount remaining unissued under the powers of the 
said Act of 1885, to rank gar? fassi with the amount already 
issued under those powers as a first charge upon the company’s 
undertaking, at such rate of interest not exceeding 4 per cent. 
per annum, at such time or times and upon such terms and con- ~ 
ditions in other respects as the directors shall think fit.” 

Mr. J. K. Bythell seconded the resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted. 

The Chairman then proposed the following formal resolu- 
tion :—“ That without in any way limiting the discretion given 
to the directors by the previous resolution, they are hereby 
expressly empowered to bind the company to give to the holders 
of any of the terminable mortgages issued under the previous 
resolution the option, exercisable at the date or dates when the 
same shall become repayable, of taking in lieu of cash deben- 
ture stock of the company bearing interest at a rate not 
exceeding 34 per cent. per annum.” 

Mr. Bythell also seconded this resolution, which was 
unanimously agreed to, and the proceedings terminated. 

The report of the directors for the half-year ended 
December 31 last stated that the amount received on capital 
account during the half-year was 1,633,4577, and the amount 
expended 1,464,051/., against the estimate of 1,326,600/. The 
total capital expended from the formation of the company to 
the end of the half-year amounted to 9,047,5952, and the total 
receipts to 8,512,970/. The directors estimate the further 
expenditure on capital account during the current half-year as 
follows :—Purchase of land and compensation, 54,619/,; con- 
struction of works, 1,035,000/.; interest, engineering and 
general expenses, 210,000/, The net revenue of the Bridge- 
water undertaking, after adding 500/.to the insurance fund 
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to cover risks on the Mersey, was 29,259/. -Steps are being 
taken to issue the balance of the first mortgage debentures, 
namely, 453,000/. The progress of the work has been seriously 
delayed by the late floods and the long and severe frost, but, 
with the exception of some damage to portions of the slopes of 
the cuttings, no injury has been done to the permanent works. 
In some parts of the canal which were completed the flood 
water has been allowed to remain. Theother cuttings” have 
been pumped dry, and work has been actively resumed. In the 
summer of 1890 serious differences arose between the company 
and the contractors in reference to sums claimed for payments 
on various work done under the‘ contract, which, as time went 
on, increased rapidly in amount. As a result of negotiations 
that took place these claims were compromised, and all 
difficulties were amicably arranged, to the satisfaction both of 
the directors and of the executors of Mr. Walker. An agree- 
ment was entered into whereby the then existing contracts 
between the contractor and the company were determined, and 
the company took over the works as from November 24 last. 
The executors have agreed to continue to carry,on the works 
as agents of the company so long as the directors desire them 
todo so. The only pecuniary interest which the executors of 
Mr. Walker now have in the works is a share of the proceeds 
which should be obtained on the realisation of the plant after 
the completion of the works. The plant employedjfon the 
works has cost 942,610/, and that sum was, in accordance with 
the contract, advanced by the company to the contractors 
The impossibility of realising the value of the plant before the 
opening of the canal, the increased cost of work, the necessity 
which has arisen to provide extra works and to purchase more 
land, as well as the arrangement made with the contractors, 
will render it necessary to apply to Parliament for an increase 
of capital powers. 


THE LATE ALDERMAN A. BOWER. 


A GENTLEMAN who was for long}a foremost figure in the 
municipal and social life of Liverpool has been taken away, 
adding another, says the Lzverpool{Courier, to the melancholy 
roll of public losses that the city has recently sustained by 
death. Mr. Alderman Anthony Bower expired on Saturday 
after a long and painful illness, at his residence, Heswall. This 
sad event will be heard with regret by those who are acquainted 
with the deceased’s long and active public career. Mr. Bower 


Lee ES 


was born in Liverpool in 1819, being the son of the late Mr. 
Robert Bower who for many years carried on in the city a 
successful business as a stock and share broker. The deceased 
received his education under Dr. Sauley, the principal 
of a school in Great George Street, which was then considered 
the best scientific educational establishment in the town, and 
discovering an unusual aptitude for mathematics he went, upon 
the conclusion of his school course, to learn the business of an 
engineer at the foundry of Messrs. George Forrester & Cox, 
Vauxhall Road. That firm, established in 1825, had at that 
period by no means attained to its subsequent great position, 
but the undertaking was a progressive one, and in the work- 
shops the youthful engineer had the means, which he utilised 
fully, of learning very thoroughly the details of engineering, in 
which he became an authority. After a time, indeed, he became 
almost indispensable at the works, To his employers his 
aptness in scientific formula was of the greatest service ; 
he worked hard, so much so that on one occasion his health 
broke down, but when he was convalescent the story goes 
that Messrs. Forrester were constrained to send for him ina 
cab, which they had furnished with a bed, in order that he might 
attend at the office and advise them with regard to certain cal- 
culations of unusual importance. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Bower was not long in passing from one position in the 
business to another, until after having been the virtual director 
of it for some years, he found himself in 1863 the senior 
partner in the concern, Tke business of Messrs. George 
Forrester & Co. had then grown to great dimensions, and it is 
said that not a little of the then success attained was due not 
only to the integrity with which orders were executed, but to 
the fact that its work was done upon sound scientific prin- - 
ciples, and not according to the rough and ready rules that some- 
times prevailed. This was the result almost entirely of Mr. 
Bower's direction. About 1870 he was joined in partnership 
by Mr. Dent-Dent. The foundry gave employment to hundreds 
of hands, and after passing unshaken through several periods 
of severe depression of trade, was three years since converted 
into a limited company ; but success did not follow, and the 


plant of the works and the foundry—one of the most complete 


in Lancashire—were recently offered for sale at the Law 
Association Rooms. 

Upon his attaining the senior partnership, Mr. Bower built 
his tasteful residence of Bowersdale, at Seaforth. He had 
some years before married Miss Unwin, the daughter of a local 
merchant, and had a family of both sons and daughters. This 
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lady died, and four years ago he married a second time, and 
then took up his residence at Gayton Cottage, Heswall (where 
he died), a part of the estate belonging to his widow. — : 

Mr. Bower’s business career was up to a certain point 
mainly one of steady and uneventful progress, but it will be 
acknowledged that in pushing forward and carrying out the 
Vyrnwy water-supply scheme he has done the city most 
valuable service, and it is to be regretted that he has not lived 
to see the completion of that great enterprise, even although 
its successful consummation was long ago almost assured, 

In the improvement of the water supply of the city Mr. 
Bower's ability and attatnments as an engineer very soon 
became of great value to the Council. He was elected a 
member of the Water Committee upon his first entry into the 
Council-chamber, and some time afterwards was made chair- 
man of the Water Executive Sub-committee. In 1878 was 
formed the New Supply Sub-committee for the purpose of 
investigating schemes for a supply additional to that obtained 
from Rivington and the local wells. Of this sub-committee, 
whose functions were of a very responsible character, Mr. 
Bower was chairman, and in that capacity he prepared, in 
June 1879, an elaborate and exhaustive report, describing in 
detail the rival Vyrnwy and Haweswater schemes, which were 
then being hotly discussed. He recommended the adoption of 
the Vyrnwy undertaking, which on June 17, 1879, the Council 
finally accepted. Mr. Bower then accepted the chairmanship 
of the Parliamentary Sub-committee charged with carrying the 
Vyrnwy Bill through Parliament. It is a matter of municipal 
history now that by a section of the ratepayers the Bill was 
strenuously opposed, but on a poll being taken the great 
majority were in its favour. Mr. Bower gave evidence in sup- 
port of the Bill before committees of the Houses of Parliament, 
and on the appointment of the Vyrnwy Works Sub-committee 
he became chairman of that also. Indeed, he adhered to the 
scheme throughout with unwearied energy and tenacity, over- 
coming all opposition by persistent advocacy and evident con- 
viction of ultimate success. On the death of Mr. John H. 
Wilson in 1881 the Water Committee appointed Mr. Bower 
their chairman—a position he held until a short time ago, only 
vacating the position owing to failing health. He gave the 
Vyrnwy works his personal supervision, and placed his ex- 
tensive knowledge as an engineer unreservedly at the service 
of the Corporation In addition, however, to that he did good 
service on the Finance Committee, the Library Committee 
and the Parliamentary Committee, and in his death the city 
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has lost a thoroughly practical, industrious and useful public 
man. In private life Mr. Bower was much esteemed. Among 
his many exacting pursuits he found time for extensive reading ; 
he was an excellent conversationalist, and his judgment on 
matters of art and literature was of a sound and varied 
character, 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


A PUBLIC meeting (called by the Mayor) of those interested 
in the expediency of registering plumbers and providing for 
their special training, in view of the important position which 
the plumbers’ craft occupies in relation to the public health, was 
held at the Municipal Offices, Southampton, on January 29. 
The Mayor (Col. E. Bance, J.P.) presided, and was supported 
by Mr. Alderman. Knill, a Past Master of the Company of 
Plumbers, and the clerk of the company, who attended as a 
deputation. Among those also present were Sheriff W. Bone, 
J P., Senior Bailiff L Button, Dr. Aldridge, J.P., Dr. Harris 
(Medical Officer of Health) ; Councillors H. Glasspool, J. B. 
Thomas, J.P., and G. Watson, Messrs. H. I. Sanders, T. W. 
Shore, W. Matthews (Waterworks Engineer), P. C. Corben 
(Sanitary Inspector), W. Morris, and J. Brierley ; Messrs. J. F. 
Parkinson and F. Collins (Portsmouth), and a large number of 
master and operative plumbers. : 

Dr. Aldridge, J.P , moved “ That this meeting approves of 
the movement for the registration of plumbers, and resolves 
(1) that a district council for Southampton and neighbourhood 
in union with the Plumbers’ Company of London be formed to 
carry out such a system; and (2) that the said council shall 
consist of representatives of the master plumbers, operatives, 
and the general public.” 

Mr. Brazier seconded the proposition, and said such an 
association was badly wanted in Southampton, and he was glad 
to see so many young plumbers present. 

The resolution was carried unanimously. 
A District Council was then elected, consisting of an equal 


number of master plumbers, operative plumbers, and public 
representatives, the last including :—The Mayor (ex officio), — 


Sheriff W. Bone, Alderman J. D. Barford (chairman of the 
sanitary committee), Morris Miles (chairman of the council 
of the Hartley Institution), Councillor J. Lemon, J P.,C E., Dr. 
A. W, Harris (medical officer of health), Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, 
(borough surveyor), Mr. H. I. Sanders, and Dr. Aldridge, J P. 
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Mr. W. Matthews (Water Works Engineer) was elected hono- 
rary secretary of the Council. ; 


_ A PUBLIC meeting, convened by the Leeds District Council 
in connection with the movement for the national registration of 
plumbers, was held on the 3oth ult. at the Philosophical Hall. 
There was a large gathering, composed largely of master 
plumbers, journeymen, and apprentices. Mr. J. W. Connon, 
F.R.I.B.A., president, was in the chair, and he was supported 
by the Rev. Charles Hargrove, Dr. Churton, Dr. Spottiswoode 
Cameron, Mr. H. B. Hewetson, Mr. T. Winn, Mr. W. Howgate, 


Mr. W. Braithwaite (hon. sec ), and the Clerk of the Plumbers’. 


Company, London. Mr. Braithwaite read the annual report, 
which stated that the local Council had, through its committees, 
examined into 370 applications for registration from all parts of 
Yorkshire, and, as a result, 160 masters and 171 operatives had 
been registered. Of fifteen persons asked to present them- 
selves for examination, eight did so, and three were successful. 
The work done by the local class was in many instances 
excellent, and the examiners had great difficulty in coming to a 
decision regarding the order of merit. The names of the 
prize-winners were :—_Journeymen—T. Barrand, H. Smalley, 
and W. Teal ; apprentices—H. Lindley, B. Scholes, W. Bland, 
H. E, Spink, B. Smithson, and H. Crossland. The report was 
adopted, and the officers of the Council re-elected. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


THIS theatre was reopened on Saturday, January 31, under the 
direction of Mr. George Alexander, into whose hands the 
theatre has now passed. The company which supported Mr. 
Alexander at the Avenue migrate with him, and will be rein- 
forced by several important recruits at a later date. The 
orchestra has been largely augmented and placed under the 
personal direction of Mr, Walter Slaughter. The service of 
the theatre has been carefully organised. Fees of all sorts are 
strictly forbidden ; no charge will be made for the programmes. 
The stall attendants, boys in Eton suits with royal blue facings, 
should prove rather a novel feature. Much has been done to 
transform the house itself. Sanitation in all parts before and 
behind the curtain has received scientific attention 
stage has been designed and fitted by Mr. White, new scenery 
and a new drop-curtain by Mr. Harker. The auditorium, 


A new . 


stage, passages and dressing-rooms have all been illuminated 
with electric light by Messrs. Rashleigh, Phipps & Dawson. 
Heating stoves have been placed in all parts of the house. 
Messrs. Oetzmann & Co, of Hampstead Road, have supplied 
the elegant new stage furniture, greatly improved the seats in 
the upper boxes, now reduced from 45. to 3s., at which prices 
they may be reserved ; renovated the exterior, and redecorated 
the green-room, dressing-rooms and offices, erected new screens 
and folding doors tothe grand entrance, and also cut off the pit 
bar by folding doors, arrangements which prove effectual 
against all draughts, and greatly conduce to the comfort of the 
audience. = 


———_——— 


AN ENGLISH ENGINEER AT CABUL, 


THE Indian papers received by the last mail refer to the work 
in Afghanistan of Mr. Pyne, an English mechanical engineer 
who entered the service of the Ameer in 1887, when his High- 
ness formally asked the Government of India that permission 
should be accorded to the engineer, whose services he had 
engaged, to visit Cabul. Leave was granted to Mr. Pyne to go 
on the distinct understanding that he was proceeding at his 
own risk. Heleft Peshawur without any European companions, 
trusting entirely to his Afghan escort. He was ignorant of the 
language and customs of the people, but he fared well at Cabul, 
and the Ameer made known to him, through interpreters, his 
desire to establish workshops for various kinds of manufactures. 
Estimates, drawings and photographs of machinery were 
accerdingly placed before his Highness, who examined them 
critically, and showed greater knowledge than might have been 
expected regarding mechanical details. He selected various 
plauts of machinery, including every important essential for 
the formation of engineering workshops and a foundry. Plant 
for making rifles and munitions of war and also such labour- 
saving appliances as minting machinery, soap and candle 
machinery, &c., were not overlooked. The Ameer, with charac- 
teristic shrewdness, stipulated that nothing should be purchased 
which Mr. Pyne could not undertake to land ‘safely in Cabul. 
Hence it became necessary to devise means whereby the heavy 
machinery could be built up in many small parts, as camels 
were the only transport for a great part of the way. The 
Ameer’s workshops are now in full working order under the 
management of the two English mechanics who, went up to 
Cabul two years after. The mint is turning out a new/silve 
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coin of handsome appearance at the rate of fifty a minute, and 
the cartridge factory has produced a few thousand solid-drawn 
Martini-Henry cartridges, which are but little, if at all, inferior 
to those supplied to British troops. The cartridge machinery 
is not yet in complete working order, but in a year’s time it will 
be finished, and the rate of production will then reach several 
thousand rounds of ball ammunition per day. Mr. Pyne has 
been commissioned to buy more plant for the workshops, and 
is at present in India for that purpose. He speaks in the 
warmest terms of the kindness and liberality with which he and 
his assistants have been treated by the Ameer, and he is 
enthusiastic in his belief in the loyalty of his Highness to the 
British Government. 


FACTORY LEGISLATION. 


A BILL has been introduced by Sir Henry James, with the 
co-operation of Sir W. H. Houldsworth, Viscount Cranborne, 
Mr. Mundella, Sir H. Roscoe, Mr. W. Mather, Mr. Mowbray, 
Mr. George Howell and Mr. B. Reed, for the purpose of in- 
suring improved sanitary arrangements and the more effectual 
fencing of machinery in textile factories. If passed it is to be 
known as “ The Factory and Workshop Amendment Act, 1891,” 
and is to come into operation on January 1, 1892. The follow- 
ing are among the proposals :—A factory shall be kept in a 
cleanly state and free from effluvia arising from any drain, 
privy, urinal or other nuisance. In every room in a textile 
factory arrangements shall be made and maintained, to the 
satisfaction of the inspector of factories for the district, for 
admitting in every hour during which work is carried on not 
less than 600 cubic feet of fresh air for each person employed 
therein, and the arrangements for such ventilation shall be kept 
in operation. A factory in which there is a contravention of 
this section shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity with 
the principal Act. 

If, in the opinion of any of the persons employed in a 
factory, a hoist or teagle is not securely fenced, such person 
may give notice in writing to the inspector setting out the cause 
of complaint, and such inspector shall forthwith inspect the 
hoist or teagle complained of, and hear and determine whether 
such hoist or teagle is securely fenced, and if, in his opinion, 
the same is not securely fenced, he shall order the same to be 
securely fenced, and such order shall be forthwith carried out, 
unless the matter is referred to arbitration as hereinafter pro- 


vided for. If either the persons complaining or the person on 
whom an order has been made shall be dissatisfied with the 
decision or object to the order of the inspector, the matter shall 
be forthwith referred to the arbitration of a person to be nomi- 
nated by the county court judge of the district, on the applica- 
tion of the party dissatisfied or objecting. 

Every building in which the processes of carding or spinning 
are carried on shall be provided on every storey above the 
ground-floor with a means or way of escape directly communi- 
cating with the outside, without passing through any other 
room or rooms, and independent of the staircase or other way 
by which the workpeople usually enter or depart, as a means of 
escape in case of fire. 

The inspector shall have power to order the fencing, 
enclosing, guarding or encasing of any part of any machinery 
which, in his opinion, is not sufficiently or securely fenced, 
enclosed, guarded or encased, and such order shall be forthwith 
carried out. 

Where an inspector considers that dust is generated in any. 
factory, and such dust is inhaled by the workers to an injurious 
extent, and it appears to such inspector that such inhalation 
could be prevented by the use of mechanical or other means, 
the following provisions shall apply :— 

1. The inspector shall serve on the occupier of the factory 
a notice requiring him to adopt mechanical or other means to 
prevent the inhalation of such dust. 

2. The occupier, within twenty-one days after the receipt of 
the notice, may serve on the inspector a requisition to refer 
the matter to arbitration ; and thereupon the matter shall be 
referred to arbitration, and two skilled arbitrators shall be 
appointed, the one by the inspector and the other by the 
occupier; and the provisions of the Companies Clauses 
Consolidation Act, 1845, with respect to the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration shall, subject to the express provisions of 
this section, apply to the said arbitration, and the arbitrators or 
their umpire shall give the decision within twenty-one days 
after the last of the arbitrators, or, in the case of the umpire, 
after the umpire is appointed, or within such further time as the 
occupier and inspector, by writing, allow ; and if the decision 
is not so given, the matter shall be referred to the arbitration 
of an umpire to be appointed by the judge of the county court 
within the jurisdiction of whom the factory is situated. 

3. If the arbitrators or the umpire decide that it is un- 
necessary or impossible to prevent the inhalation of such dust, 
or that the means required to be adopted by the inspector are 
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not reasonable, the notice shall be cancelled, and the occupier 
shall not be required to carry out the notice of the said 
inspector, and the expenses of the arbitration shall be paid as 
the expenses of the inspectors under the principal Act. 

4 If the occupier does not within the twenty-one days 
serve on the inspector a requisition to refer the matter to 
arbitration, or does not appoint an arbitrator within twenty- 
one days after he served that requisition, or if neither the 
arbitrators nor the umpire decide that it is unnecessary or 
impossible to prevent the inhalation of such dust, or that the 
means required to be adopted by the inspector are not reason- 
able, the occupier shall prevent the inhalation of dust in 
accordance with the notice or with the award of the arbitrators 
or umpire if it modifies the notice, and the expenses of the 
arbitration shall be in the discretion of the arbitrators or umpire 
as the case may be, and so far as costs may be awarded against 
the occupier they shall be recoverable from him by the inspector 
in the county court. 

5. Where the occupier of a factory fails to comply within a 
reasonable time with the requirements of this section as to the 
inhalation of dust in accordance with the notice or award, or 
fails to keep and to maintain such factory in accordance there- 
with, the factory shall be deemed not to be kept in conformity 
with this Act. 

There are other provisions relating to the workers in 
factories. The Bill will no doubt become law, and it will give 
a further impetus to the production of ventilating apparatus, 
which is at present so successfully carried out in Lancashire as 
to be considered among the specialties of the district. 


THE CONTRACT FOR THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE following important explanation of the relations between 
the representatives of the late Mr. Robert Walker, the con- 
tractor for the Manchester Ship Canal, and the company was 
given by the chairman, Lord Egerton of Tatton, at the meeting 
on Tuesday. The Chairman said the number of men and boys 
employed on the canal works was 15,000; horses, 187; 
waggons, 30); steam navvies, 96 ; steam cranes, 194 ; portable 
and other engines, 184.; steam pumps, 212 ; miles of temporary 
railway, 228. He thought the shareholders would agree with 
him that, considering the difficulties which they had had to 
contend with, and considering the important alterations which 
had been made in their relations to the contractors, the work 
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He was now going to 
allude to a part of the report which dealt with the relations of 
the company to the contractors And in entering upon this 
matter he might say, as a preliminary remark, that it was 
eatirely opposed to any wish of his to say anything that might 
be construed unfavourably to the executors of the late Mr. 
Walker. The executors had had very great difficulties to 
contend with, and he thought when he stated the reasons which 
had induced the directors to terminate the agreement with them 
the shareholders would be satisfied with the arrangement come 
to. They would remember that the last time he had the 
pleasure of addressing the shareholders, in August, he men- 
tioned that they were pushing the contractors to put more men. 
on the works, and also to push forward the ironwork and the 
brickwork, Other difficulties arose during the year, especially 
in the summer, between the company and their contractors as 
to the amounts of money claimed for the payment of the various 
works, and as to the sufficiency of the rates in the contract. 
Theseaccounts grew monthly, and as time went on they amounted 
to a large sum, besides the payment made to the contractors 
for delay consequent upon the legal proceedings, which retarded 
the estuary works and the work at Runcorn in 1888 and 1889. 
The directors, while admitting that considerable sums were due 
to the contractors, were not prepared to admit that all the 
amounts of the magnitude claimed were payable. Mr. Walker’s 
executors were, on the other hand, advised that they were 
neither empowered nor justified in continuing the works in the: 
absence of a settlement, and they declined to place further 
plant upon the work. Negotiations were entered into by the 
deputy-chairman with the executors with a view to the amicable 
settlement of those grave questions, and an agreement was. 
entered into in November which the directors believed would 
be to the advantage of the company, and which the executors. 
accepted as a fair arrangement. The main terms of the agree- 
ment were the following :—The remaining portions of the work 
were to be completed under the control of and by the company, 
as from November 24 last, all existing contracts being deter- 
mined from that date. The executors of the contractor and the 
executors’ staff, under the management of Mr. Topham, were 
to act for this purpose as the agents of the company. The 
agreement also provided that upon the realisation of the plant, 
which had cost 943,640/, 40 per cent. of the amount realised 
over and above 450,000/. was to be paid to the executors, The 
directors had so arranged because they thought that the 
executors of the contractor, being engaged in similar works, 
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would have greater facilities for disposing of the plant on good 
terms than the directors could possibly have. It was therefore 
their interest and wish to associate the executors in the work 
to that extent, so that it should be the interest of the 
executors to sell the plant for as high a sum as possible, 
they receiving a commission of 40 per cent. on any sum over 
450,000/, This arrangement, which had been come to on the 
responsibility of the directors, no doubt entailed considerable 
further responsibility on the company, which they would not 
have undertaken if they had not been forced to doso. But in 
the circumstances of the case, in the presence of the deadlock 
which occurred, he thought the arrangement which was come 
to contained great and manifold advantages. For one thing, it 
would prevent any disputes from arising on the completion of 
the works respecting extra claims. It would enable the 
company to vary the works with a free hand without consulting 
the contractors. The directors thought that in what they had 
done they had done that which would conduce to economy, and so 
secure the speedier completion of the canal than would have been 
possible with the friction which existed with the contractors, 
He thought he might say that the directors and the share- 
holders owed a great debt of gratitude to the deputy-chairman, 
Sir Joseph Lee, for the ability and skill with which he con- 
ducted the negotiations which ended with the result he had 
mentioned. The agreement must be judged by what the 
alternative would have been. The alternative would have 
been the contractor refusing to put on any more plant, and 
it would have been practically the stoppage of the works, and 
possibly costly litigation on the claims. These claims were 
serious, and might have been an incubus on the company to an 
extent which it would have been altogether impossible to 
foresee. In the case of the necessity arising of obtaining 
further powers from Parliament for an increase of capital 
powers, that incubus and the claims would have been a serious 
bar and obstacle to any such application. That, fortunately, 
was now removed. ‘They were face to face with the work they 
had undertaken, but they had the advantage of the whole of the 
contractor’s plant, with the whole of his staff, and with perfect 
power to control them as the directors thought best for the 
interests of the company. They had taken over all the 
liabilities of the contractor for work done on the canal, and 
they had taken over from the contractor all the assets of what- 
ever kind he was possessed of in relation to the canal, all his land 
agreements, his sub-contracts, the land and the huts, andthe whole 
of the plant and stock. The result of this, in the opinion of the 
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directors, unavoidable agreement under the circumstances, andan 
agreement which they believed would enable the directors to 
complete the canal in possibly an earlier time than they could 
have done otherwise, was that the money paid for the plant 
was locked up until the completion of the canal. That sum 
would have been repaid by instalments before the completion 
of the canal under the original agreement with Mr. Walker. 
But more than that, owing to the deficiency, and owing to other 
extra works about which he need not go more into detail, they 
would require to apply to Parliament for further capital. The 
directors had gone very carefully into the cost of the works - 
necessary to open the canal at the present prices, which were 
certainly some 15 or 20 per cent. higher than they were when 
the contract was entered upon. In a comparison of the 
estimates which had been severally made by their own engineer 
and Mr. Abernetby, they found that 1,709,0co/. was required to 
complete the works over and above the authorised capital of 
the company. These estimates had Io per cent. added to - 
them in order to provide for any further contingencies which 
they could not foresee. The two estimates varied between 
1,600,0c0/, and 1,700,000/., and therefore, he thought, as far as 
it was possible to make a forecast in so great an undertaking 
as this, they might fairly assume that the sum named would be 
necessary to complete the works so as toopen the canal. This 
amount was composed of a variety of items. It would be in 
their recollection that he had alluded from time to time to the 
works required by the Mersey Conservancy and by other - 
public bodies and railway companies. The amount spent on 
the requirements of the Mersey Conservancy at the Eastham © 
Locks and in other works was 219,0172.; on the requirements of 
the railway and canal companies and of corporations, 68,302/ ; 
lengthening slip at Ellesmere Port, 10,6257; deviation rail-- 
ways, widening embankments and cuttings, increased thickness 
of viaducts and widening viaducts and extra works, 79,9517. ; 
for the subway for Vyrnwy Waterworks of Liverpool 
Corporation, 6,722/.; landowners’ requirements, including 
Messrs. Wigg Brothers’ claim, 29,9647; increased expendi-— 
ture on works with a view to future enlargement of 
canal and development of its trade, 39,5817; additional 
excavation owing to flattening and widening slopes, the provision 
of adock at Stonedelph and straightening canal at Barton, 
154,000/.; extra on Armstrong’s contract for lock machinery, 
36,1042.; flood sluices, 11,0487; extra cost of materials—con- | 


crete, 99,6887; stone, 40,760/.; substitution of brickwork for 


masonry rubble, 69,8132; total, 865,5732. One item which 
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swelled the amount considerably was that of land. The 
estimate for land required for the canal was 689,986/. for 
2,845 acres. The sum which had been spent already on land 
was 1,022,390/, and for that sum they had bought 4,258 acres, 
leaving between 2,250 and 2,400 acres available for re-sale. 
Well, he thought the land alone was probably worth double 
what they had paid for it—that was to say, that the canal, as 
they might naturally suppose, would double the value of the 
land. Here, therefore, they had an asset which he did not 
think they could put down at less thana million. But that land 
could not be advantageously sold till the canal was completed, 
and possibly not all at once. They considered that a most 
valuable asset, and that it ought to form the foundation of the 
powers to raise further capital That is to say, they considered 
the land and plant together really good and sufficient assets for 
the whole of the sum which he had mentioned—1,700,0co/. He 
thought they could put the plant as worth certainly between 
half and two-thirds of what it cost, because it must be remem- 
bered that the price of steel machinery had gone up fully 
20 per cent., and therefore, although there was a natural 
depreciation on so large a plant, yet there was a certain amount 
of advantage on the other side in consequence of the increased 
value. As another set-off against the expenditure, he wished to 
lay before them the additional accommodation which they had 
acquired at the Manchester and Salford docks by the Bill 
of 1888, which must, he thought, be taken into consideration 
when they considered the sum which had been spent. They 
obtained by the Bill 14 acres more dock space, 69 acres more 
quay space, and 13 mile more quay frontage. All these things 
would bring in a large income to the company in the future, 
because they would give better access to the canal from the 
railways, &c. This portion of the deficit, therefore, he ventured 
to say, might fairly be considered to be covered by the plant 
and the surplus land, and if those were not sufficient he thought 
they must also remember that there was valuable land belong- 
ing to the Bridgewater Navigation Company which was in the 
heart of Manchester, and which, if it was covered with ware- 
houses, would be far more profitable than it was at the present 
time. This excess of expenditure, as he had been endeavour- 
ing to show, was not owing in any very large measure to the 
insufficiency of the contract prices at the time. A great deal 
of the work had been done under the contract price, and some 
had been done over it. In a large work of this kind it was 
always usual to add 10 per cent. for contingencies to the con- 
tract. That sum was originally included by Mr. Leader Wil- 
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liams, and amounted to 575,000/., but that had been applied to 
paying interest out of capital, and they could not have their 
cake and eat it. If that sum had been retained the deficit 
would practically not have been more than perhaps 300,030/. 
They had also in the plant valuable materials in the shape of © 
rails, engines and cranes, all of which would. be available for 
the furnishing of the docks, and that furnishing of the docks 
with railways and all the other necessary steam accommoda- 
tion would earn money for the company. He had now detained 
the meeting at some length, but he thought they would consider 
that the gravity of the occasion required that he should make 
as full and complete a statement to the meeting as possible. 


STREET IMPROVEMENTS IN LEEDS. 


ABOUT a month ago, as some of our readers may remember, 
says the Leeds Mercury, the Streets Committee of the Leeds 
County Council met to consider the advisability of proceeding 
with that part of the application to Parliament for compulsory 
powers to take lands and buildings for the purpose of making 
new streets and widening old streets within the borough. The 
property proposed to be taken for these improvements was 
estimated to be worth a million sterling. Considerable time 
was spent by the committee in discussing the matter, and ulti- 
mately a resolution was passed advising the Council not to 
apply for powers with regard to many of the proposed improve- 
ments, it being thought that by taking this course about half a 
million would be sufficient. 

At the meeting of the Streets Committee, a resolution was 
also passed that a copy of the plans relating to all the suggested 
improvements should be sent to each of the twenty-one members 
of that committee. This has been done, and an inspection 
shows that a large expenditure must have been incurred in the 
preparation of the plans, which consist of sixty-three sheets, 
each about a yard long by 2 feet broad, bound together in one 
thick volume. These plans are beautifully got up, and con- 
sidering the amount expended upon them, it would have been 
well had a room been provided in the Town Hall where all the 


members of Council could have had an opportunity of con- 


veniently examining and studying them preparatory to voting 
on the questions involved. That plans should have been pro- 
vided on such an elaborate scale seems somewhat extraordi- 
nary, to say the least. It would be interesting to learn who 
gave authority for their preparation. The County Council, we 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded Gold Medals, International Health Exhibition and Architectural 
and Building Trades Exhibition (1889). 
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PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared in ‘* THE 
ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable for Framing. 


THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. By E. J. Poyntsr, R.A. Size, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD.” By Sir Frepmrick LEIGHTON, President of the Royal Academy. A few Proofs 
of this Fine Art Plate can be obtained (if ordered at once), price Two Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 
Two Shillings and Two Pence. : i 

SHAKESPEAREAN DECORATIVE PANELS. By H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Seven Sets, consisting of Eight Pieces, of these 
popular Panels, can now be had, price Six Shillings per Set, free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller. , 

THE WATERLOO HEROES. By J.P. Knicut, R.A. Dedicated, by Special Permission, to Viscount WoLSELEY, K.P., G.C.B. 
Proofs, price One Sbilling each (thin Plate Paper). Proofs (Special), price Two Shillings and Six Pence each (thick Plate Paper). Size 
Twenty Inches by Thirty-six Inches. Framed and Glazed in Oak, Complete, One Inch, Twelve Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Quarter 
Inch, Fourteen Shillings each. Ditto, One and a Half Inch, Seventeen Shillings each. 

THE TOILERS OF THE DEEP. Two Tinted Ink Photographs. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches, 
Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

THE BATTLE OF THE AMAZONS. By Petrr PAut Rusens. Size, Thirty-five Inches by Twenty-seven Inches. Price 
One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

LA FONTAINE’S ALLEGORY OF WAR. From the Painting by ADRIEN MARIE. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE FAREWELL BEFORE EXILE. From the Picture by Mons. CoussIN DE LA Fosse. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE DEATH OF KING CHILPERIC. From the Painting by Mons. E. V. LUMINAIS. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

MARIONKA. From the Painting by M. FRaANgoIs SHoMMER. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling., Free by 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

A VENETIAN WEDDING. (Saint Mark’s, XV. Century.) From the Painting by Mons. JACQUES WaGREz. Size, Twenty Inches by 
Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

JOHN SELL COTMAN’S PICTURES, lately on Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts Club. The Plates are uniform in size, 
Twenty-one Inches by Fifteen Inches. The Titles are as follows:—1l. The Storm at Sea. 2. Twickenham. 3. A Shadowed Stream. 
4, The Draining Mill. 5. On the Greta. 6. The Chateau, Normandy. 7. Rouen fron Mount St. Catherine. 8. Breaking the Clod. 
9. View in North Wales. 10. Norman Arches. 11. Byland Abbey. 12. Norwich, from the Cromer Road. 13. Dewy Eve. 14. Mousehold. 
Heath. 15. Cader Idris, 16. Castle Eden Dean, Durham. 17. Bamborough Castle. 18. The Interior of Norwich Cathedral. 19. Mountain 
Pass in the Tyrol. 20. Postwick Grove. 

The price of the Set is Seventeen Shillings and Six Pence; by post, carefully packed in patent roller, Hightzen Shillings. Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 

copies can be obtained. = 

THE FAIRIES’ GODDAUGHTER. By ALEXis J. MAzEROLLE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE NILE FAIRIES. By Arexis J. MazErouLe. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post 
carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE BARD. Facsimile of Cartoon by Professor MAILLART. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE REVERIE OF ALBERT DURER. By J. Jacos. Size, Thirty-four Inches by Twenty-five Inches. Price One Shilling: 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE GUITAR PLAYER. From the Painting by CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. , ; 

AN IDYLL. By Auzert Hynais. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photograph. Size, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen Inches. Price Two Shillings 
anid Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Five Shillings and Six Pence. 

LOUIS XIV. AND MOLIERE. By the Celebrated Artist J. L. Girému. Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Itiches. Tinted 
Proofs, price Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 

MOLIERE AND CORNEILLE. By the Celebrated Artist J. L. GirOmu. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One 
Shilling and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. 

CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM. By HippotyTe FLANDRIN. Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. Price 
Two Shillings and Six Pence, by post Two Shillings and Nine Pence. A Beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper. Thin Proofs, 
One Shilling each. é 

CHRIST BEARING HIS CROSS. By Hrrronyre FLANDRIN. Size, Thirty-three Inches by Twenty-four Inches. Price Two 
Shillings and Six Pence, by post Two Shillings and Nine Pence. A Beautiful Tinted Ink Photo, on Special Plate Paper. Thin Proofs, 
One Shilling each, 

CROWNING OF CHARLEMAGNE, By Mons. Henri-Liopotp Livy. Wall Painting in the Panthéon, Paris. Size, Forty Inches 
by Twenty-two Inches, Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

PEASANTS OF CERVARO. By Mons. Hfépert. Size, Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. Price One Shilling 
and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Nine Pence. 

THE ARTS. Decorative Panels. By Mons. F. EHRMANN. Printed in Colours. 1. The Architect. 2. The Engraver, 3. The 
Goldsmith. 4. The Painter. 5. The Potter. 6. The Sculptor. The Set of Six, Three Shillings and Six Pence; by post, Four Shillings. 
DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS FOR THE HOLY LAND. By G. Gurrens. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Fourteen 

Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE LITERATURE, ART AND SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. By Francois EHRMANN. Size, Thirty-five Inches by 
Twenty-four Inches, Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. A Few Special 
Proofs, Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, Two Shillings and Nine Pence, 

THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. By XAvier SIGALoN. Size, Thirty-two Inches by Twenty-one Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully, packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

FIESCHI THE CONSPIRATOR.—TASSO AND THE PRINCESS. From Paintings by Signor BARZAGHI-CATTANEO. 
Each Eighteen and a Half Inches by Thirteen and a Half Inches. Price the Pair, One Shilling and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shillinc and Nine Pence. Single Copies, One Shilling. ree by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, 
One Shilling and Three Pence. 

PANELS. By Mons. PauL ALBERT BAuDOIN. 1. Dramatic Music. 2. Heroic Music. 8. Symphony. 4. The Ballad. 5. Orpheus, 6. Pastoral 
Music. 7, The Dance. 8. Melody. Size, Thirteen and a Half Inckes by Eighteen and a Half Inches. Price the Pair, Two Shillings. Free 
by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Six } ence. 


THE WATCHER. by CHARLES SPRAGUE PEARCE. Size, Ninet Inches b i i 
paiéishiein Nespas etna nti cs las ze, Nineteen Inches by Fourteen nches. Price Sixpence. Free by post, carefully 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. By Tuomas Sroruarp, R.A. Size, F illi 
_B . , R.A. Size, Forty Inches by T t h : 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shillirg and Three Pence. Wiis oe ae va a Clgieavehune ple i 
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THE BANQUET. The well-known and beautiful Chromo-Lithograph by H. Stacy Marks, R.A. Size, Thirty-nine Inches by Fifteen 
Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

A NEW YEAR’S DAY IN THE OLDEN TIME. By J. Jetutcozm and HerBerT RAILTON. A very beautiful Tinted Ink 
Photo. Size, Thirty Inches py Fifteen Inches. Price Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller 
Two Shillings and Nine Pence. Thin proofs, One Shilling each. 

LA FONTAINE D’AMOUR. By EMMANUEL VANDEN BusscHE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE VANGUARD OF THE AGE. From the Wall Painting in the University Hall. By E>DwARD ARMITAGE, R.A. Length, Seven 
Feet Three Inches by Nine Inches deep. Price Three Shillings each. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Three Shillings and 
Three Pence. A few Special Proofs before Letters, on Plate Paper, can be had, price Six Shillings and Sixpence, including postage. 

A RENAISSANCE FETE (THE ARRIVAL). By Prerre Victor GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of 
Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 

A RENAISSANCE FETE (THE CONCERT). By Pierre VICTOR GALLAND. From a Wall Painting in the Palace of 
Narischkine, St. Petersburg. A beautiful Tinted Ink Photo. Size, Forty Inches by Twenty-two Inches. Price Two Shillings and Sixpence, 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 

STATUE (WITH PEDESTAL) OF GENERAL GORDON IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. By Hamo 
THORNYCROFT, R.A. Size, Eighteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by. post, carefully packed inside patent roller. 
One Shilling and Three Pence. 

SCIENCE. From the Decorative Painting by Mons. UrBAtN BourcEsors.- Size, Twenty-two Inches by Thirty Inches. A beautiful Tinted 
Ink Photo. Proofs on Special Plate Paper, price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings 
and Three Pence. 

STUDIES. By Mons. Lecomte pu Novy. Size, Fifteen Inches.by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

HARMONY WELCOMING THE NATIONS. By Mons.CHartes JosepH LAMEIRE. Size, Thirty-six Inches by Thirteen and 
a Half Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

GRAY’S INN HALL. ByE. P. Warren. Size, Fifteen Inches by Eighteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE FLIGHT INTERCEPTED. By Juues Grrarpet. Size, Thirty Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 

ost, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

ANGEL OF THE BOOK.—_ANGEL OF THE CHURCH.—ANGEL OF THE SCROLL.—ANGEL OF 
THE CENSER. By Signor BARZAGHI-CATTANEO. Size, Fifteen’Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling each. The Set, 
Three Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Three Shillings and Three Pence. 

SUMMER. By Nionouas LANGRET. A beautiful Picture after the style of Watteau. Size, Fourteen Inches by Eighteen Inches. Price 
One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

LIFE STUDIES. By JouNn JeLuicoz. Two Plates, Hight Subjects. Tinted Ink Photos. One Shilling per Plate. Free by post, care- 
fully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence per Pair. 

VOX POPULI. By Cuaries VeRLAT, Director of the Antwerp Academy of Painting. Size, Twenty-six Inches by Twenty-two Inches 
Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE HALL, MIDDLE TEMPLP. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed 
inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

WALL PAINTINGS in the Mairie of the Thirteenth Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. BOULANGER, Membre de l'Institut. 1. The Union 
of the Arts; 2. Learn, Love, Labour (Size, each Forty Inches by Twenty Inches); 3. Pro Patria (Size, Twenty Inches by Twenty Inches). 
Price the Set of Three, Two Shillings and Six Pence. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Nine Pence. 

THE OLD CHATEAU OF MOULINS. Size, Eighteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. : 

THE PROPOSAL. From the Wall Paiating in the Mairie of the Seventh Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. Emite Livy. Size, Highteen 
Inches by Fifteon Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE DEPARTURE OF TOBIAS. By Mons. AtrreD BRAMTOT. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free 
by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling’and Three Pence. i 

NOTRE DAME. From the Pont de l’Archevéché, Paris. Size, Highteen Inshes by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 
carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

CHRISTCHURCH (INTERIOR), OXFORD. Drawn by J. Cars. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

MUSIC AND TRAGEDY. By Mons. P. Miuuizt. Size, Highteen Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, care- 
fully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

A SACRIFICE TO PATRIOTISM. From the Wall Painting inthe Mairie of the Eleventh Arrondissement, Paris. By Mons. MoREAU 
DE Tours. Size, Twenty Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling 
and Three Pence. 

THE FAMILY. From the Wall Painting in the Mairie of the Eleventh Arrondissement, Paris. By M. MOREAU DE Tours. Size 
Twenty Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence 

THE FETE CHAMPETRE. By M. Datuacgua. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 
packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE CIVIL MARRIAGE. By Mons. Morzau ve Tours. Size, Eighteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by 
post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE MARRIAGE. By Mons. Emite Livy. Size, Highteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed 
inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE CIVIL MARRIAGE. By Mons. Henri Gervex. Size, Highteen Inches by Thirteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, 
carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

MIGNON. By Mons. PorrAzzs, Director-General of the Royal Academy of Painting, Brussels. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price 
One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE TOILET AND THE MIRROR. By Mons. GopEFrROI GUFFENS. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price Two Shillings 
the pair. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

THE MIDDAY REST AND THE FOREST CABARET. By M.C. Ripeway KNIGHT. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches 
each Plate. Price Two Shillings. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Two Shillings and Three Pence. 

THE CLYDE TRUST. From a Water-Colour Drawing by Mons. JULES LuSSORE. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price 
One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE LAST MOMENTS OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V. By Mons. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT. Size, Fifteen 
Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE REVERIE OF POPE PAUL III. BEFORE THE PORTRAIT OF MARTIN LUTHER. By 
Mons. ALBRECHT DE VRIENDT. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches. Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

THE JUDICIAL RECONCILIATION. By Mons. P. VAN DER OUDERAA. Size, Fifteen Inches by Twenty Inches, Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 

LADY MACBETH. A few Proofs before Letters may be obtained. Size, Twenty Inches by Fifteen Inches. Price One Shilling. Free 
by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, One Shilling and Three Pence. 


May be obtained from all Newsagents, Booksellers, Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON'S Bookstalls, or from the 
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understand, never saw them until its meeting last December, | public-houses to buy—the Black Swan and the Yorkshire 
and it is asserted that some one, without the Council’s sanction, | Hussar. 
gave instructions for the preparation of them. The widening of Lands Lane has been talked of for the last 
With regard to the suggested improvements, it was stated | fifty years. From time to time small purchases have been 
by members of the Council at the meeting held in December | made, and the lane widened here and there in a piecemeal 
that many of them would not be made for a generation. That | fashion. It is now proposed to obtain compulsory powers to 
being so, the question has naturally arisen—Why insert them | take the remainder of the buildings required for the purpose, 
in the present Bill? The reason offered for the adoption of | including two public-houses, the Hope Inn and Mallorie’s. 
such a course is that by obtaining compulsory powers, the | Another proposition is to make a new street from the top of 
Corporation can obtain better terms with property owners if | Briggate to Camp Road, running through Brunswick Street, | 
they want to purchase. This will not be regarded by all con- | Brunswick Place, the North Street Recreation Ground, and 
cerned as a Satisfactory explanation, however. There have | joining Camp Road at the top of Lovell Road. This may be 
been cases in which the property has been scheduled for many | worthy of careful consideration, but no doubt a strong ob- 
years, and yet the Corporation has not exercised its powers. | jection would be taken to carrying the road through the 
This is a hardship on the property owners, because they find | Recreation Ground. Another improvement asked for is the 
difficulty in letting or selling the property after it is scheduled, | much-needed widening of Headingley Lane, from the Oak Inn 
persons being disinclined to become tenants of houses or shops | to Wood Lane. It is also proposed to make a new thorough- 
out of which they may be turned by the Corporation without | fare from East Street, opposite Crown Point Road, to Roundhay 
compensation if the purchase by them is completed. Road. This, it is urged, will give a shorter and more con- 
There can be no doubt that many of the suggested improve- | venient route from Hunslet and the south side of the river to 
ments by the Streets Committee are much needed. The | Roundhay Park. If this improvement be decided upon, the 
widening of Vicar Lane, although it will cost a large sum of | Corporation will have to purchase the following six public- 
money, is absolutely necessary. On market days that street is | houses :—The Lloyd’s Arms, the Volunteer Inn, the Duchess 
almost impassable. It is to be regretted, however, that in ; of Kent, the Cordwainers’ Arms, the Regent Inn and the 
so short a street the Corporation will have to purchase for the ' Dantzic Inn. Animprovement is also scheduled at the junction 
proposed widening six public-houses, namely, the Crown Inn, | of Marsh Lane with Burmantofts Street. A greater width of 
the Dolphin Hotel, the White Horse, the Robin Hood, | thoroughfare is no doubt much required at this junction, but in 
the Nag’s Head Hotel and the Malt Shovel Inn. This, of | order to secure it the Corporation would have to purchase the 
course, means the spending of a large sum of money. It is , Shoulder of Mutton public-house, and they reserve within the 
proposed also to widen North Street from the end of Vicar | limits of deviation the power to buy the Woodpecker Inn. The 
Lane to the Smithfield Hotel, opposite the Old Cattle Market. | widening of Guildford Street, from Albion Street to Park Row, 
This will also be a great improvement. For this alteration the | is also required, but if the north side were taken the Com- 
Corporation will have to purchase two public-houses, namely, | mercial Hotel would have to be purchased; and if the south 
the Royal Sovereign and the Hope Inn. The widening of | side, it would probably be considered desirable to buy the 
Lowerhead Row (which is also proposed) from Briggate to Green Dragon Hotel. An important proposal is to obtain 
North Street, a distance of about 130 yards, would also involve | compulsory powers to make a new street Connecting Calverley 
a large expenditure. The Corporation would have to buy two | Street with Fenton Street. Some time ago a small committee 
public-houses, namely, the King’s Arms and the Unicorn Inn. | was appointed to negotiate with the owners of the property 
In this connection it may be remarked that since New required for making this new street. These efforts failed, 
Briggate was opened out, a good deal of the traffic of Lowerhead _ however, and it is now proposed to obtain compulsory powers. 
Row has been diverted. It is further proposed to make a new | The improvement would be a costly one. In order to widen 
road from Vicar Lane, opposite Lowerhead Row, to New York | St. Philip’s Street, which runs between Wellington Street and 
Street. This would pass through the land known as the | West Street for about 120 yards, the’ Corporation will be 
“‘Midden,” which belongs to the Corporation, and would be of compelled to buy the Lord Nelson Inn and the Corner Taps 
considerable public benefit. Here, again, there would be two | public-house. 
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Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
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The most. important improvement in the schedule is the 
widening of Wellington Street and Park Row, and the im- 
proving of the junctions of Park Row, Quebec Street and 
Aire Street. This scheme includes. the purchase of the 
Midland Hotel, and of property on the same side of the road up 
to and including the Northern Hotel. The widening of 
Meadow Lane has become an absolute necessity —Holbeck and 
West Hunslet are without tramways because of the narrowness 
of this road. The Corporation have already purchased from 
Messrs. Conyers and others property which will be required for 
this improvement. In order to carry it out, the Corporation 
will have to purchase the following public-houses :—The Brown 
Cow, the Angel Inn, the Trafalgar Inn and the South Market 
Hotel. Then there isthe widening of Jack Lane, which runs 
from Marshall Street, Holbeck, to Waterloo Road, Hunslet, a 
distance of about one mile and a half. This would be a great 
boon to the inhabitants of both townships and to the trade of 
the district. The plans refer to many other suggested improve- 
ments. We have confined our observations to those matters 
which seem the most important. 

ON Wednesday the Leeds Town Council decided on a 
number of street improvements, and also on the elimination of 
certain streets scheduled in the Improvement Bill at an 
estimated cost of 5c0,c00/. 


THE LATE JOHN DIXON, C.E. 


ON Wednesday in last week Mr. Jahn Dixon died at his resi- 
dence, High Towers, East Croydon, in his fifty-sixth year. Mr. 
Dixon is famous in engineering annals as the gentleman whe 
undertook the transport of Cleopatra’s Needle from Alexandria 
to the Thames in 1877. In that year the obelisk had been 
presented by the Khedive to the British Government, and Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) James Erasmus Wilson undertook to defray 
the cost ofits transport. Mr. Dixon had the obelisk dug out 
of the sandbank in which it reposed on the shore of the old 
harbour at Alexandria, and in the trench made by the excava- 
tion he caused a wrought-iron cylindrical vessel to be built 
round the Needle, according to the designs of Sir B. Baker. 
The cylinder was rolled into the harbour, and floated until 
arrangements could be completed for its towage to England. 
The Olga set sail from Alexandria with her cylindrical consort, 
the Cleopatra, on September 21, but during a violent gale the 


after six lives had been lost in a fruitless attempt to recover the 
Needle ship. The abandoned C/copfatra was ultimately picked 
up by the /i¢zauwrice and towed into Ferro], a Spanish port, 
whence it was towed by the Amg/ca, arriving safely in London 
on January 20, 1878. The salvage awarded amounted to 
2,000/, The obelisk was finally erected on the Thames Em- 
bankment in September 1878. It weighs 186 tons, and is 
68 feet high. The deceased engineer is a brother of Sir 
Raylton Dixon, and of Mr. Waynman Dixon, Middlesbrough. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patenis 
may be had gratuitously | 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


929. Wm. Hart and Wm. Bone, for “Improvements in or 
relating to paint brushes.” 

933. Chas. Hatch Coe, for “An apparatus to prevent the 
bursting of water-pipes.” 

972. James Gascoyne, for “Improvements in window- 
fastening devices.” 

977. Wm. Smail and John Ewart, for “Improvements in 
roof-gutters.” - 

1078. Geo. Charlton, for ‘“‘ Improvements in and relating to 
reversible windows.” 

1089. Guillermo Antonio Farini, for ‘‘ Consuming smoke.” 

‘1113. Alfred Frampton, for “Improvements relating to 
wood flooring, parquetry, ceilings and the like.” 

1128. Benjamin Edwards, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

1152. Hugh Donald Fitzpatrick and Peter Kennedy, for 
“‘ Improvements in locks and latches.” 

1213. Richard Pope and Wm. Chas. May, for “Sash-cord - 
fastener.” 

1238. E. Douglas 
chimney-cow}.” 

1259. Philip Hy. Bracher, for ‘“‘ Improvements in chimney- 
tops or ventilating terminals.” 

1300. Percival Luck Rogers, for “Curing smoky chim- 


Hoyland, for “A smoke-preventing 


cable parted on October 14, and the vessels were separated ; neys.” 


Art DECORATORS AND FURNISHE 


a) a 
(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Stalf of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
engbie them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice, : 


BESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET, 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KINQ@), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman §q., W. 


‘ Late of 100 NEW BOND. STREET). s 
BESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


TREES 


| 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
BOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQuETTE,| OC. H, BIRCH 
payand VENETIANS. age 
TED and STAINE ; ; 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. ( 2°9? #0 in/orm. the 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. Rept in Eade AE bi 
DILAPIDATIONS. (rion,| 3 superiniends: oll 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP-| O7ders enirusted to 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, ee 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


98 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-GLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs, 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
80 NEWGATE ST..E.C. 


RS. 


RSS Ses 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Gidest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs St te carried out. Estimates Free. 


KsS— 
'9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


| 66 Berners Street, Londaux, W. 


| UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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YOUNG & MARTEN, 


Merchants ano Manufacturers, 
Supply everything Illustrated Catalogues, 


WITH 


. ees Wholesale Terms and 
NS a Free Delivery, 
Building, Plumbing, Opes on application 
Decorating with | 
Trades Trade Card. 


Telephone No. 54389. 
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LONDON, FEBRUARY 138, 1891. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 


an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 


at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 


THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—Feb, 21.—For Building 100 Cottages for the 
Carnetown Cottage Co, Lim. Mr. E. Williams, Secretary, 
11 Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

ACCRINGTON.— Feb. 14.— For Cleaning, Painting and 
Decorating Assembly Room, Town Hall. The Borough Sur- 
veyor. 

ASHTON -UNDER-LYNE. — For Building Three Houses. 
Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, Stamford Street, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — Feb. 28 — For Construction of 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. David Clarke, Engineer, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

BARRY.—March 2.—For Building Villas, Cottages and Two 
Shops. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 8 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. — 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Works to the Channel of 
River Rea, including Brickwork, Side Walls, Underpinning 
Buildings, Bridges, and Rebuilding Bridge, &c. Mr. Tull, City 
Surveyor’s Office, Birmingham. 

BLACKBURN. — For the Works in Building Infectious 
Diseases Hospital. Mr. J. B. M‘Callum, Borough Engineer, 
Blackburn. : 

BouRNEMOUTH.—Feb. 13.—-For Adapting Premises for 
Sorting Office and Providing Improved Accommodation at 
Head Post Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. 
Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, S W. 

BOURNEMOUTH —Feb. 23 —For Building Engine and Boiler 
House for Sea-water Scheme, Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough 
Surveyor, Bournemouth. ; 


WERiTyY Bros 


oe 


—— | which can be fixed in any position. : 


BRADFORD.—-Feb. 13.—For Building Eleven Houses. Mr. 
S. Robinson, Exchange, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 16.—For Enlargement of Board School, 
Drummond Road. Messrs. Peterson & Cowgill, Architects, 
10 Exchange, Bradford. 

BRECON.—Feb. 21.—For Building Police Station and 
Lock-up House, with Chief Constable’s Rooms attached, Mr. 
H. Edgar Thomas, Clerk to the County Council, County. Hak, 
Brecon. 

BRIERFIELD.—Feb. 20.—For Extension of Weaving Shed 
and Warehouse. Mr. Matthew Watson, Architect, 7 Har- 
greaves Street, Burnley. = 

BRYNMAWR.—Feb. 14.—For Building Four Shops and 
Dwellings. Mr. Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstock House, 
Abergavenny. ‘ 

CARTMEL.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Polarite Filters 
and Clear-water Tank at Newton Reservoir. Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. ; 

CHARMINSTER.—Feb. 26.—For Foundations, &c, for 
County Asylum Buildings. Mr. Thomas Coomtes, South 
Street, Dorchester. ' 

CHISWICK.—Feb. 18.—For Paving and Sewering Works. 
Mr. Ramsden, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Turnham Green. 

CIRENCESTER.—Feb 25 —For Building Retort House, Coal 
Store, Exhauster, Boiler House, &c. Mr. T. Newbigging, 
Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. het Gna 

CLISSOLD PARK.—Feb. 24 —For Public Conveniences and 
Water Supply. The Architect, County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S.W. ; 

COLCHESTER.—March 2.—For Erection of Buildings at.the 
Workhouse. Mr. Alexander M. White, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Colchester. = 

CoNSETT.—Feb. 21.—For Building Cottages. 
Iron Co., Lim., Blackhill, co. Durham. 

CRICKHOWELL.—Feb. 17.—For Building Public Hall and 
Caretaker’s Cottage. Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Aber- 
gavenny. 

CupwoRTH. — For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Dixon & Taylor, Architects, 18 Clegg Street, Oldham. 

DARNALL.—Feb. 17.—For Erection of School Buildings and 
Altering existing School. 
George Street, Sheffield. : 

DEVIZES.—Feb. 14—For Building Bank Premises: Mr. 
G. M. Silley, Architect, 17 Craven Street, Strand, W.C. 

DeEwssBurRy.—Feb. 18.—For Erection of School. Buildings 
for Wheelwright Grammar Schools. Mr. J. Lane Fox, Archi- 
tect, Bond Street, Dewsbury. 


The Consett 


Messrs. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 


—————— 


Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, ‘17 . 


SS aS 


$. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
. CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 
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i ta 
DroxrorD.—Feb. 16.—For Sanitary Work, Fire Escape, 
Exits and Construction of Quarters for Aged Couples at Work- 
house. Mr. A. E. J. Guy, Architect, 79 Albert Road, Southsea. 
FuLuaM.—Feb. 18 —For Road-making and Paving Works. 
Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, ‘Walham 


Green. 
FULHAM.—Feb. 18.—For Laying Compressed Asphalte, 
Farm Lane. Mr, J. P. Norrington, Surveyor, Town Hall, 


Walham Green. 

GATESHEAD.—Feb. 16.*—For Building Memorial Church. 
(Mr. Stephen Piper, Architect, County Chambers, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

GLOUCESTER.—Feb. 16.—For Rebuilding 16 Eastgate, Mr. 
J. F. Trew, Architect, 12 Clarence Street, Gloucester. 

GooLk,—Feb, 19.—For Building Detached House. 
HH. B. Thorp, Architect, Goole. 

GREAT EASTERN Raitway.—Feb. 13 —For Supply, Con- 
struction and Fixing of Hydraulic Appliances and Power at 
Bishopsgate and Spitalfields Goods Depot, and Liverpool Street 


Mr. 


Station. Mr. John Wilson, Engineer, Liverpool Street Station, 
F.C. 
GREAT YARMOUTH.—Feb. 18.—For Widening and Renew- 


ing Deck of Old Portion of Jetty. Mr. J. W. Cockrill, Borough 
Surveyor, Great Yarmouth. 
GUISELEY.—Feb. 14.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel and 


Schools. Mr, Herbert. Isitt, Architect, 41 Sunbridge Road, 
Bradford. 
HAuIrFAk.—Feb. 18.—For iolidine Stabling, Covered 


Yard and House at Albert Mills. Mr. John Drake, Architect, 
Winterbank, Queensbury. 

HALIFAX —Feb. 20—For Rebuilding Cherry-tree Beer- 
house. ‘Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 2 22 George Street, 
Fialifax. 

HAlirax —Feb 2 - Building Nineteen Houses and 
Shop. Messrs. G. Beckics & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, 
Vialifax. 

HEMSWORTH.—Feb, 
Mr. F. Harper, Secretary, Colliery Offices, 
Wakefield. 

HiLton.—March 14 —For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Mr. We Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 


20.—For Building Thirty Cottages. 
Hemsworth, near 


* Names and naires to be forwarded not later than date, 


HINDLEY.—Feb. 14.—For Supply of Fireclay Retorts, Fire 
Brick, &c, Mr. Dickinson, Gas Engineer, Hindley. 

HUNSLET.—Feb. 23.—For Building Mission-room, Class- 
rooms, Caretaker’s House, &c. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

IrswICH.—For Building House. Messrs, Eade & Johns, 
Architects, Post Office Chambers, Ipswich. » 

KIDSGROVE—For Works for the Clough Hall Park and. 
| Gardens Co., Limited. Mr. J. Stevens, Architect, 88 Mosle 
| Street, Manchester. — 

LITTLE HULTON.-—Feb. 17.—For Wrought-iron Fencing 
| (800 yards). Mr. Henry Whitworth, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Union Offices, Patricroft. 
| LLANELLEN.—Feb. 14.—For Additions to House. Mr. 

Edwin Foster, Architect, Woodstcck House, Abergavenny. 
| LOWER DARWEN,—Feb. 17.—For Rebuilding aud Altera- 
| tions, St. James’s Church, Black-a-More. Mr. J. W. Shorrock, 
| Architect, 3 Simmon Street, Blackburn. 

LYNDHURST.—Feb. 21.—For Building Workmen’s Club- 
house. Messrs, H. Holley & F. G. Short, Hon. Secretaries, 
| Lyndhurst. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 13 —For Building Six Cottages, near 
Birdwell Station. Plans at the Engineer’s Office, London Road 
Station, Manchester. 

MANCHESTER.—Feb. 17. 
Urinal, Devonshire Street. 
Manchester. 

MANSFIELD.—Feb. 24.—For Water Mains, Sluice Valves, 
Fire Hydrants, &c. Mr, George Hodson, Engineer, weed 
Buildings, Westminster, 


—For Construction of Public 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—Feb, 18.*—For Erection of Build- 
ings, Corner of Blackett Street. Mr. J. T. Cackett, suckiteths 
24 Grainger Street West, Newcastle. 


NEW SWINDON.—Feb. 14 —For Building Vicarage. ‘Rev. 
P. Maddocks, Cricklade Road, New Swindon. 
NORTH-EASTERN RAILWay.—Feb. 18.—For Building 


Transit Warehouse. 
York. 

PADINAM.—Feb, 16.—For Light Iron Bridge, Churnclough 
Reservoir. Messrs. Garlick & Sykes, Engineers, 33 Winckley 
Square, Preston, 


Mr, W. Bell, Architect, Central Station, — 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


PERREECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. ZT DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS * VICTOR” 
is attachable on front or 
bae 
of doors. 
by any one, and can be. tl 
taken away 


moving to other premise 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR: 


a : | hy Z 


H 


ne 


kK or on either hand | | 


Fixed quickly | 


when re- | Gi 


ROBERT 


a? AAS LIN eg = 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 

LONDON, 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World|} 
|to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door, 


PRP RPP APF LAL AL ML lL Peed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 

R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and. Skylight 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, : 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of | 7 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
| International Awards, oe be sent on application as 

: above, 


doors, 


ae US Es ES AT ee Bex, 


ADAMS, 


S.E.., 


Bolts, : 


The EMPRESS “ VICTOR” 
is the neatest of all 
Pneumatic Springs. Does 
its work better, and can — 
be fixed where others can-_ 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
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PETERBOROUGH.—Feb 20—For Building Four Houses. WOLVERHAMPTON.—March 3 —For Building Hospital 
Mr. J. T. Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. Pavilion, Entrance Lodge and Additions to Administrative 


PONTYPRIDD.—Feb. 21.—For Additions to Coedpenmaen | Block. Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, Borough Engineers, own 
Schools, for the Eglwysilan School Board. Mr. ~ Thomas | Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Rowland, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd, 


REDHILL —For Extensive Additions to Public Buildings. 
Messrs. Clayton & Black,. Architects, 150 North Street 


Brighton. TENDERS. 


SALFORD.—Feb. 26 —For Brick and Ironwork in Taking ate 
Down and Rebuilding Retort-house. The Gas Engineer, Gas ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


Offices, Salford. For Building Free Library and Technical Schoo}, Ashton- 


SALISBURY.—Feb. 29.—For Alterations and Additions to under-Lyne. Messrs. JOHN EATON & SONS, Architects, 
the Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
51 Canal, Salisbury. A. HOLMES, Ashton-under-Lyne (accepied) . £10,485 9 O 
SHEERNESS-ON-SEA —Feb. 16.—For Building Seventy or oe 
Eighty Small Houses. Plans at 21 Merrick Road, Sheerness. BEAUMARIS. 


For Levelling and Laying-out the Pleasure. Ground adjo! ning 


SHEFFIELD.—Feb. 17.—For Erection of Municipa? Build- Beanmane: Castles. — Mic vane PRO. LAS, Borough Sur- 


ings. Mr, E.'W. Mountford, Architect, 17 Buckingham Street, 


veyor. 
Strand, London. D. Owen, Llandegfan, Angleseys; 30-2 3p £9968 BO 
SOUTHSEA.—Feb., 17. —For Building Higher-Grade Boys’ Roberts & Owen, Beaumaris , : . » 433 08 0 
School. Mr. Charles W. Bevis, Architect, King’s Road, J. Owen, Llandegfan ., , : . . 245 0-0 
Southsea. Asphalte Work. 
STAMFORD.—Feb. 24.—For Repairs to Mill and Premises. J. Lees, Bangor . a . F : ° 5 200% 0-20 
Mr, J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. 
STOCKTON.—Feb. 25.—For Construction of Water-tight Soles 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. Wm. Ford, Gasworks, Stockton-on- | 9 MoE encuace Aschitece. Cade ie , J. Fearnley. Mr. 
Tees: : : 
ULvERsTON.—Feb, 21.—For Building Sunday Schools. | 7 patiy ERE ee 
Shahin W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Brogden Street, J&R BELL tee y ted ) ; i 2a eae 
UswortH COoLiiery.—For Building Miners’ Hall, Insti- Fr Joiners. ot 
tute, &c. Messrs. Davidson & Bendle, Architects, 33 Grainger a ass ak a ey ee ee ge ea pe Fae % 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. € Hindeon ast Ger psa ait ge ne peak = Oe e 
WALTON-ON-THE-NAZE.—Feb. 17.—For Building Mortuary, I Hewitt : ‘ ( : ; : a: ae oath 
&e. Mr. T. A. Middleton, Clerk, 40 Lindore Road, Wands- W. Armstrong f i : eS : : 348 nae 
worth, S.W. ‘ Pope & Simpson . SSaene dee » 4126.20 
WATERFORD.—Feb. 18.—For Addition to Workhouse Hope &Heward. .  . »  s . 497-30 0 
Hospital. - Mr. J. Mackay, Clerk. R. T. Hetherington es Boa Bee te ee Sse 
WILLESDEN,—Feb. 21.—For Works for New Cemetery. W. Lathmer : ; : . . . . 99915 © 
Mr, C. H. Worley, Architect, 62 Welbeck Street, Cavendish T. & J. Nixon... : A s F oe ar a 
Square, W. J. HINDSON (accepted ) , : ; ; PASS. OF 0 


THE 


“MET 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not eheke up. 

Rivals the Electrie Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices, 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcuies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, B.C, 
a9" TO BE HAD OF ALL JRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITY R8. 


a ee act bm ts ec nn saa 
ae | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. | osc aan 
msx | PATERSON & COOPER, on i 


Telephone No. 1140. | 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. «Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above adres, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTBER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 
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CARLISLE— continued. COVENTRY. 
Plasterers. For Rebuilding the Old Star Vaults, Earl Street, Coventry, 


R. M. Ormorod . ; : ; ; : F320 oO recently destroyed by Fire. Mr. E. J. PURNELL, jun, 
S. Ferguson. : : ‘ : ; a stay On G Architect, 
F, Johnston . A . ° . 115 oF. 8 Hallam & Co. ° ° ° « . ‘ . £825 Oo oO 
J. HARRINGTON (accepted) . ; : ‘ oats Oo J. Worwood. F : - - 816 0 o 
Slaters. C. HAywoop, jun. (accepted 2 ey : - + 810 0 0 
. Nanson . : . . . Ilz 0 90 
m eke ; 3 ; : 3 : ORG tod Bey GS ere: ; EASTBOURNE. 
G. Irving . : ‘ : : ; . Yor o o| For-Tar Paving (2,600 yards) on the Grand Parade. Mr. 
7: See (accepted) ¢ : : ; : O44 VF C. TomEs, Borough Surveyor, Eastbourne, 
Piusihere. Val de Travers Asphalte Company . . .£747 10 0 
J. Blain : , ; ; f J . 105.09 W. Backhurst, Eastbourne . : : .) 386% 2 
D.Thomeanis: Core ; : . 72 10°70 W. & M. Hookham, Eastbourne. j : +349 2519 
W. J. WILSON (accepted ) ; me Has sens COZ Rag 0 J. G. Alderson, Nottingham ‘ : : . SEF or a 
Fintona Hobman & Co, South Bermondsey . ¢ » §287 50: 0 
SF Silat se W.E. Constable & Co, London. . .  . 287 0 0 
J. "Thompsons; . snk) <7 oa ge = pire ies ie ee Sou Bensted & Son, Maidstone. . « « «. 277 18 4 
J. Forsyth - : : ‘ a ; $ a pet She H. Brewer, Eastbourne F 4 i 2-274 100 
C. ana Se A a Cth tay atl ee to ER ee bi ke Bradshaw & Co., London. . . .  . 268 16 8 
T. Palmetye speech okshae anuects) Cmneene a cua °°} D. Marchin, Bromley, Kent. yt iets aRnme 
Ballantyne Gite te aa Nahai acetate I SOE 3° TO ©] Asphaltic Limestone Concrete Company . . 258 15 0 
Kirk & Ropby 6) 9 104 0 ws 4 ah 37 0 OF Hayward, Eastbourne," "sin aui) © nena 
J: Dinard . ‘ : : : ; soa 325 S : 
S. ALLEN (accepted ) : : ; ° : PI SE ETON 
Tronfounders. For Constructing Five Inspection Chambers and Inspecting 
short! ese is yo an = Ee ck seam Sem Ret and Cleaning Main Sewer, Eton. 
Howe. .  . . ‘ . . . - 48 2 6 Fountain, Eton . . wehios : ; «1403 122 
eoee ma fee , : . . : : iH A . Simmons, Stoke Road. 3 5 ; «2,250. 0eee 
colts: . : . 
a ae Re taccopes 2) Se Bunce, King’ s Terrace, Windsor. ; - 194 0 0 
FENTON. 
CHICHESTER. — For Building Chapel and School, Fenton. Messrs. WHINCOP 
For Building Dwelling-house, Cawley Road, Chichester, for & PERKIN, Architects, Stoke Newington. Quantities by 
Mr. Thomias Mant. Mr. H. W. STRINGFELLOW, Archi- Architects. 
tect, Chichester. Quantities a Architect. J. T. Clark, Hanley . : : : ‘ . £1,693 12 0 
Heale, Lavant . ‘ 2. 9215.0>0 Multon & Wallis, Gravesend . 5 : . 1,669 0 0 
Pinker Bros, Havant . : : ; : 8 amictateye eel are: Godwin, Hanley é , : : “ . (1,639 “om 
Cook & Son, Crawley . : . 885 0 Oo L Price, Stoke . : . 1,536.2. 350 
Clinch, Chichester ; cegd {Ong Tompkinson & Bettelley, Longton ‘ 1,497 0 0 
Budden, Chichester : : . - teO5 1. 16.0 Embrey, Fenton i E A 3° 1j427-2O=-0 
Wallis, Littlehampton . : : : ; . 849 0 0 C. CORNES, Hanley (accepted) « ; 3 - 1,415 0 O 
Holt, Chichester . : ; ; ; i 5 80402 10. 0 ie Goodwin, Longton ‘ ‘ 2° 21,379 GO eo 
Winslade, Selsey . ‘ : 5 . Priv x) oe 6 WS) Seating for Above. : 
Nobes & ‘Son, Portsmouth . ; ; <0. POOR ANT C. CoRNES, Hanley Mina Cig 3 5 fe) 
SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES ée., LITHOGRAPHED . SIMPSON p c 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8St., London, B.C, Accurately and with despatch. 


Britis oF Quantities, SPECIFICATIONS & REPORTS METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. TIMBER IMPORTERS 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING |. 2Uantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised) AND MANUFACTURERS. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. and enlarged for 1891, now realy, 6d. ee 


era 3s ee ee ein Peewee 4 
‘aii eraar are“ SIMPLEX LEAD (Sould LITGS, 
vita {oF Dear a i G LAZ N G SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


SPRAGUE’S Pantha, upd a WHaKae hae uia ed directed For Roofs, Sky lights, and pay edge St Me eae 
envelope. SAW MILLS :— 3 
Horticultural Work. |xym@DON ROAD, HULL. 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, | xo zine, iron on eurty usec. | @@™\ QUANTITIES, ETC, 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
1923 Fleet SSto4 London, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Q Correctly Written 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in-use on 1,600 Structures, yeeiete ae of 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim,), rua 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. aL. L. ALLDAY, 
Drawing P aper, Sectional P aber, Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and fall Particulars SHAKESPEARE 
Mounted Papers, (sent post free), >PRINTING WORKS, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. BIRMINGHAM. 
&¢., at reduced prices. 
Samples aa Prices Free. Send for List. QUEX IRON COMPANY, 
eth. & GREEN, ey KILBORN, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, sine Pe 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tube3, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &ce. 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING|ANCASTER STONE, 


(Mr. Wuite’s System), 


B= vor Churches, BanGoi FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES! 


EY) flices, &c. 
fq Estimates and full particulate ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM 
on application ts 


Z 
psi THOS. GREGORY & CO.) MANSFIELD STONE, © 
GP Sommer Works, FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
@ Clapham J SnuEiod, OW: MANSFIELD. 


Pairiakn tea. BUILDINGS & ROOFS 


Frey dercription of T 
RON and Wire FENCING, CorrncoGATED 
RON Roors,&e. Miustrated Catalogue tree ou avvlication. 
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GATESHEAD. ; HOLBECK. 
For Taking-up 9-inch Pipe Drain and Relaying 18-inch Pipe | For Building Eleven Houses, Cemetery Road, Holbeck. 
Drain, O!d Durham Road. Mr. J. BOWER, C.E, Borough Accepted Tenders. 
Surveyor, Gateshead. J. W. Barker, Leeds, plumber. 
‘G. Maughan, Jarrow . ‘ “ ; ; td DT Ae Say © aie pave ee , Leeds, slater. 
‘W. Lawton, Tynemouth. # : ken OF 0 ameron, Beeston, painter. 
4G. Smith, Newcastle . ; : comet yy ey. Ege, Brown & Brook, Holbeck, plasterer. 
N icholson & Elliott, Gateshead . ; 2 Geel lO : 
J. T. Simpson, Newcastle ; ‘ ue 50. O40 IRVINE. 
J. MURPHY, Gateshead (accepted) ; aes eee T Oia Ore Oo oF Dior capone oa es the Filters to aS 
HANLEY. IMMO & COOPER (accepted) . ane . wh TOns Idee 3 
for Erection of Board Schools, Glass Street, Hanley, for 
700 Children. Mr. Epw. E. SCRIVENER, Architect, KIDDERMINSTER. 
Hanley. Quantities by Architect. | For ees ise a Pda: Cone i eases Water- 
works, Kidderminster. Mr. orough Engineer. 
itty Saale PYM: ee aie £6 pee ; Richard Thompson, Kidderminster. . .£1,175 10 0 
Osborne & Co., East Crincesd : ‘ . 6450 0.0 George Law, Kidderminster . p . « -T,ECOs-@~ Oo 
H &R. Inskip Longton . : i : 4 6.057 Ciro Henry Smith, Kidderminster . =n 920820. 
N. Bennett, Beiant : ; : t , 5,699 B26 eee ee Stourport and Kidderminster — 
€. Cornes, Hanley. . aad pa teaval, 5.07534 OF 5 O eee EO MERE Say , pigstes It 
Bradley & Co. SW al sihamaton : < : ee 0.0 Cian 
PT Cake Henley IIE) : : : te z : For Works in Connection with Drury Lane Improvement, 
Wee hitects estimate: ; : : ? . 5,800 0 0 Lincoln. Mr. R. A. MACBRAIR, C E, City Surveyor. 
J. M. Harrison, Lincoln . 3 £294 Oo 4 
HORSFORTH. S. W. G. Houson, Lincoln . meas 285 16 1 
for Building Two Houses, Broadgate Lane, Horsforth. Mr. Wirich€ &-Sons Poacéin é ; ; ? tas Na caer al 
C FRED WILKINSON, Architect, 35 Park Square, Leeds. Cs Cowen, incolne : : 272 IL 
ccepted Tenders. H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln . elk 249 18 0 
Peace and brick . Seen. oe a . OTTER & BROUGHTON, Lincoln (accepted) R240, 6 
) A : . E : : 
C. Phocpsse, Sininbes i bee he Surveyors estimate, ‘ ‘ . 2 262.-207- 0 
J. Walsh, plasterer. = : : A ro OU 2 O LONLON. 
J. Atkinson & Son, slater. * + 2915 © For Erection of a 3 lift Gasholder at Gasworks, Lower Syden- 
HUDDERSFIELD. ham, for the Crystal Palace District Gas Company. 
For Building Four Residences, Clevedon Road, Edgerton. Mr. Barrowfield Iron Works, Limited, Glasgow es: o Oo 
J BERRY, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. J. & W. Horton, Birmingham : 5 19,5cO O O 
Accepied Tenders. ; T. Pigott & Co., Birmingham : ; «748,000 = OO 
Law, Stead & Son, excavator, mason and bricklayer. Cow, Walker, Donnington : ; 34 17,300 O90 
Crowther & Wilkinson, Marsh, carpenter and joiner. R. & J. Dempster, Newton Heath . ; cl Ty 05 a aeO 
G. Slater, plumber and glazier. Westwood & Wright, Brierley Hill : re 7.042 2 Oss 
J. Robinson & Son, plasterer. R. Dempster & Son, Elland . : ‘ «-4.46,650-=0....0 
J. Lunn, painter. The Horsley Co, Limited, Tipton . : 16,392 0 9 
W. E. Jowitt, slater. CLAYTON, SON & CO:; Limited, Hunslet (ac- 
Total, £2,400. } - cepted ) 5 ; : : : HEE O50 0-0 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GRERAT REDUCTION IN PRICH LIST OF 


LEGGOTES ADJUSTMENT 
_ A cgay | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS "We 
' @ AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. ORs 


es From 8s. 6d, each ork e with a rod 
Oi ene "| If you have not already received our REDUCED | St cnudless cord. it 
SILENS -FOR ae Is admitted to be PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please is extremely neat, 


and can be fixed to 
THE BEST ever put pa ee Beet 
FAN LIGHTS, before the public, write for one. P Pp 


bottom, inwards or 


; ap outwards, no cutting 
A away of frame re- 

A ie quired, When work- 

| B : 5 ed with a rod is most 


efficient for Public 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, | Besieines, a8 the key 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists Tiinstra. 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. | fore ont, See 


. i P 668 ay For Continuous and 
Telegraphic Address: SILENS, BRADFORD.” other Lights, Hsti- 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™tes given. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 


STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. THE sf WILMOS. ¢ 


PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


WELLINGTON. STREET, LEEDS, Svoxrems™" LONDON, “stein, tc. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” SESE: SEs Ys 


(cop “ADAMAN T.” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCH ESTER SHI P CANAL 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companiesin England, Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application, 


aro unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OTENHRS 
If dimensions are given, we can 
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LONDON—continued. 
For Building Weights and Measures Office, Union Road, 


Newington, for “the London County Council. 


Hart Bros. ‘ ‘ , ; P » 64178 Oe 
B. E. Nightingale A joann . 4,110 3) O27 
J. Shillitoe & Son. . : ’ 4,034 0 0 
T. L. Green ; 4 ‘ 5 > 5 3,993.0 20 
W. Akers & Co. : 4 = . 4 7057.0 2D 
G. E. Bryan & Son . é ‘ i 3,944  O-0 
C. Ansell . - ; rea Bae . fgS- O07, O aa 
F, T. Chinchen. A é ~ : “ . 3800 0 0 
C,. Horton. ; 3 - , : 4 . AS 79.. Onno 
J. Garrett & Son es “ 5 3705 tO ao 
Co-operative Builders, Limited ‘ ‘ 2.725 .02°0 
W. Buckeridge . = : : : << 3700 . Oe 
Stimpson & Co, : , : ‘ : #. 9,020 <0 O 

: ‘ ae Fo} Cs mt 9 BS ©: 


R. G. Batley. ! 


For Alterations and Additions. to Stab’es, ‘for the Junior Army 
and Navy Stores, Limited. Mr. F. DUDLEY, Architect. 


P. & H. LAWRIE (accepted ) i : : ~ £1,332 0 


LOWER HALLIFORD. 

For Alterations and Additions to The Poplars, Lower Halliford, 
Middlesex, for Mr. J. Stene-Wigg. J.P. Mr. JAMES NEALE, 
F.S.A., F.RIB.A., Architect, 10 Bloomsbury Square, 
London. Quantities not supplied. 

Thos. Knight & Sons, Chertsey : ; . £1,297 10 0 
JosErH NoRRIS, Sunningdale (accepted ) 1,204 10+°6 
The tenders do not include the hehe and entrance lodge. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
For Building House, Shop, Stables, &c., on Cromwell Road, 
for Mr. Seago. Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, North 
Street, Peterborough. 


Sharpe. : : . : : : : ae o'-0 
Hicks . ; ; é “ Se ote 5 782 19 8 
Wenlock . F ; : ‘ : 5 OS COCO 
Gray . : : See - : Z re 7EG, ORO 
Sibley . : - é 5 ; . A ONT. Ose O 
Machin 5 ; c : 5 ; ; Se 2 LOMO 
Nichols i 5 ‘ > : . 5 ay OO LO. eu 
Noble . ‘ ; : A : - : ie OOF LTS, tO 
Bailey . : ote $092 10.20 
GUTTRIDGE, Park Road (accepted ) : A 699 0.0 


For Building Residence, Filsham Estate, Siti 


} 
} 
H 


MALVERBN. 
For Construction of a Double-lift Gasholder, Columns, Girders,, 
&c., for Local Board. Mr. JoHN E. PALMER, Surveyor. 


Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Co. 4 ‘ . £2,169 © O 
J. Tildesley, Willenhall i ; ‘ . 1,8€0 0 90 
Clayton, Sons & Co, Hunslet . . ‘ é 1,761 0 oO 
D. Howard, West Bromwich : fs ; <f1,7402-0' 0 
Horsley Company, Tipton < ; .  1y72e- 00%" 
S Cutler & Suns, Westminster ; - - 1,669 © o 
W. C. Holmes & Co. ., Huddersfield . 4 « ~ 5667 40's 
T. Piggott & Co, Birmingham. ; ; . 3,665 0 © 
Willey & Co., Exeter ; 3 ; ROE He iasykc 
R. Dempster & Sons, Elland . ‘ ; . 931,579 Oo © 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick " ; 2 heap sere 
R & J Dempster, Newton Heath..:: . . 1,485 0 0 
Woodhouse & Rawson, Kidsgrove . 3 . 1,473 0 0 
C. & W. Walker, Donnington . ; 4 - 1,449 0 0 
Westwood & Wright, Brierley Bill; ; .. 1420 ©0750 
Cockry & SONS, Frome (accepied). '\. . 1,350 0 0 


ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 

Leonards-on- 
Sea, for Mr. M. J. D. Stephens. Messrs. ELWORTHY & 
Son, Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Quantities supplied. 


Boniface, St. Leonards-on-Sea : ; £2,002 a0 
C & E. Harman, Hastings : = « 2,500 0:5 0 
Salter, St. Leonards-on-Sea_ . ; ‘ . 2,500 0 0 
Bovis, London . ; A , : of GBT Oe 
Jenkins, St Leonards-on- Sea . : : . 24601840 
H. Cruttenden, St. Leonards-on-Sea : ~ (2,418 Ramee. 
White, St. Leonards-on-Sea_. . 2183 Sear 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. I: eonards- on- Sea . '2)190" 0" Se 

Taylor. Bros., Hastings . F 4 : oo DT 5S Oe 
Snow, Hastings ? » 2, 124 RO cae 
HUGHES, St. Leonards-on-Sea (accepted) s 2551620 9o. 
T. Taylor, Hastings . a ; «1,833 Soe 
Architects’ estimate . ; ; : - 2,257 0 oO 

SHEFFIELD. 


' For Construction of Main Brick Sewer from Darnall Road 


through fields to Staniforth Road. “Mr. G. ALSING, 


Engineer, 108 Norfolk He Sheffield.” 


J. Richerby ; : eae _ £1,950 © oO 
B. Powell & Son 5 ° : Fie} . 1,500 0 0 
Scott & Ward . ng, age es A Oa ame 
DEARDON & JACKSON (accepted) . Bae t= GOs tO mae 


“WELLS LIGHT.’ 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


EO 
British and id Foreign P PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 
OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. - 


UskD LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
_Arrel, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell.) (i igeT iain ie 
Kik & Randall, Jick: son, | = aug AN Lit 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
i 


ce son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
sil the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


5 RICHARD ANDERSON & 60. 


Successors to Fee & Co.), 


Patronised by H.M. s pees 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 
SHAFTS REPAIRED, 


@ Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upon. 


Eigur First-Ciass Psizk MEDALS. 
Price Lists Post Free. 


“P7Ag 22 KIRKEATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD. 
Ss LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 


Telegrams—“ Tonnerre, London.” 


di HARRISON & 60, 


AMERICAN 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


‘Patent October 1, 1890), 


With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate’and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


Established 1 


They are in use (amongst many other places) as 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council) Hotel Windsor, and 
L.& N. W. and other others 


LONDON, E.C. 


ang 


HO POWER, KO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY.| = DRAUGHTSMEN xz |r y,.tr"tiiver, orury| Baron de Rothchild’ 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. ee Lane : Sin David Salomons — 
pH Peale eacs: ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, (Garrick Theatre The Security Co. 

BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring DESIGNERS AN 7 | St. James’s Hal! | Messrs. J. & P. Cats, 
discredit on our System. S D The Moore & Lurgess Limited, Paisley, 
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SUD BOROUGH. draw pier, will support a draw which will give an opening of 


pa F 200 feet space on either side for vessels to pass, and the span 
ake r Seen hoc Vertis lig Re esse uk immediately south of the draw span will be 375 feet. The 
- ; Satay whole structure is to be of steel, built ro feet above high water 


R eee Stamford £1,357 0 © of 1876, and 40 feet above low water. Onaccount of the sandy 
Whatra beogiee ter boroneh eat ee x Papen. rae Reece formation, it will be necessary to go down 80 feet below low 
Halli aay Srantard Berar Ce aa 34 15 0 | Water to get a firm foundation. There it rests on a foundation 

pe se bela 2 Lyi ce OREN : Le - of coarse gravel similar to that upon which the great bridges 
ae ia cSoN,, Weeden (ace? zaie) : pac deg cia across the Missouri river are built. This gigantic structure will 
UPPER BRIGHTON. cost 1,c00,0co dols, and employ hundreds of men in its 

For Pulling Down Buildings, Erecting Boundary Walls and | erection, 

Road-making in connection with the Widening of Upper | THE Chicago fournal of Commerce, in noticing that the 
Brighton, for the Wallasey Local Board. Lake Front scheme in connection with the forthcoming World’s 


‘T, Cattaral & Son, Liverpool . * ‘ . £400 


fe) | Fair is secure, says:—It is now definitely settled that five 
Ve. Wison, New Bushton soc 5 A 4 384.0 | 
5 
i! 


| magnificent buildings will be erected there. Four of these will 


fo) 

fe) 
Kelly Bros , Walton : 2 380 4 | be built south of Jackson Street, and are to be removed within 
6 


; 


J. POVALL, New Brighton (accepted ) : : aes 


i 


one year after the closing of the fair, The fifth, which goes 

north of Jackson Street and is to be the home of the fine art 

WINDERMERE. display, will be a permanent ornament to the Garden City. It 

for Building House, &c., in the College Grounds, Windermere, | is to cost 1,000,000 dols. or more. The remaining four structures 

for Mr. J. Rigg. Mr, J. BINTLEY, Architect, 7 Lowther | are to cost a like sum in the aggregate, Within two years our 

Street, Kendal. Lake Front will present a finer appearance than any similar 
Accepted Tenders. place in the entire world. 


W. Grisenthwaite, Penrith, contractor .. ~ £2,900), O« OF | 
- J. Edmondson, Windermere, builder : » 4,188 8 1 | 
J. A. Pattinson, Windermere, plumber . i 495.0 0 | 
T. H. Cousins, Ambleside, plasterer Ghar 268s. O- TRADE NOTES. 
Ty al 7 Y | : 

M. Brockelbank, W indermere, builder, per schedule. i Messrs. JOHN Gipes & Son, of 27 South John Street, 

Liverpoo!, have supplied their patent apparatus for ventilating 

| the Town Hall at Highbridge ; St. John’s Church, Darwen ; St. 

; | Paul’s Church, Birkenhead ; the new Wesleyan Chapel, Liver- 

AMERICAN NOTES. | pool; and the Royal Albert Asylum, Lancaster. : 
THE American Engineer, Chicago, says:—The tower of | A NEW public free library has just been opened at Sale. It 


the Philadelphia City Hali is now 335 feet high, yet on top of , is ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s system of 
that 8,000 tons of iron and bronze are to be placed. There is | patent exhaust roof ventilators and inlet tubes, the work being 
to be a clock-tower, the dials of which are to be 27 feet in | carried out by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


diameter, surmounted by 2 statue of William Penn 37 fect high, | Tun parish church of Meavy has lately undergone restora- 
and there will be numeratis statues. _ | tion, the chancel floor having been taken up and entirely relaid 
THE Columbian says:—The great bridge across the | with marble. The immediate steps to the altar are made to a 


‘Columbia river at Vancouver will be a mammoth concern. It | circular sweep on plan, and are composed (as are the whole of 
will be 6,000 feet from the Washington to the Oregon shore. | the steps) of white Sicilian marble treads and risers. The 
It will be double-tracked, with a roadway on top for teams, and | altar space is of red Devon, inlaid with circular panel of green 

_ will be erected upon pneumatic piers. The pivoted pier, or } Devon (Kitley), The spaces between these steps and below the © 
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[3] and price. 
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altar space are inlaid—a large diamond composed of red Devon 
half-squares, green Kitley borders, with a centre star of black 
and white. The whole of the remainder of the floor is made up 
of black and white marble squares, and has a rich and most 
pleasing appearance. The whole of the work has been carried 
out to the satisfaction of the vicar, Rev. W. G. Gray, from the 
plans of Mr. J. D. Sedding, of Oxford Street, London, by 
Messrs. J. & E. Goad, Phoenix Steam Marble Works, Plymouth, 
who have executed many similar floors for the same architect, 
among which may be mentioned those of the parish churches 
of Roche and Salcombe, and the Kinngani Mission Chapel, 
Zanzibar. 


Ture Education Department have sanctioned the loan of 
10,4072. for the building of new schools for the Yardley School 
Board. 

AN important addition to the comforts of the congregation 
of St. Michael’s Church, Coventry, has been effected by the 
casing of the north door in oak, on similar lines to those existing 
on the other side of the church, Heavy curtains have also 
been hung over the porch door and the great west door. The 
whole of these works were entrusted by the churchwardens to 
Messrs. Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 


WE regret to have to report the death of Mr. Charles Carr, 
late proprietor of the Woodlands Bell Foundry, Smethwick. 
We are informed that the business will be carried on as before 
by the remaining partners in the firm. 


A LARGE church-clock has been erected at Church Stretton, 
Shropshire, and was formally started on the 6th instant. It has 
one large dial with gilded figures and hands, strikes the hours 
and chimes the Cambridge quarters. The movement has been 
constructed on the very best lines to insure perfect timekeeping 
and durability, and-is covered with a substantial glass case. 
The work has been carried out by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. 


At the meeting of the Ilkley Local Board it was resolved 
that the seal of the board should be attached to an agreement 
with the governors of the Sedbergh Grammar School for the 
purchase of the field known as Golden Butts, and it was also 
decided that negotiations should be commenced with the 
Midland Railway Company with a view to opening out a street 
into the land, and that a plan should be prepared showing the 
position of the proposed cottages, stabling, sheds, outbuildings, 
fire-brigade station and public slaughter-house to be erected 


W. WATSON & SONS, 

OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 


that in their opinion by-laws for the efficient performance of the 


JOHN DALE, | 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 

Rainwater Goods, Sash Weighis, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


upon the land. With regard to the proposed public offices 
upon the Canker Well site, it was stated that that portion of the 
building scheme would for the present remain in abeyance. It 
was decided to call the attention of the Postmaster-General to 
the inadequate accommodation at the Ilkley Post Office. 


AN addition is to be made to the Powick Lunatic Asylum, 
for the Worcester County Council, by the erection of a block 
of buildings for 140 male patients. Mr. Rowe, architect, has 
prepared the plans. The buildings, as designed, consist of 
two wards, one of which it is intended to have fitted up as an 
infirmary, in which the aged, helpless, and paralysed cases will 
be placed. The other ward will accommodate patients of the 
chronic demented and imbecile class. Mr. Rowe approximately 
estimates the cost of carrying out the work at 11,266/, 


THE Jndian Engineer says the Bombay coroner’s jury in 
the inquest touching the death of those killed by the fall of a 
house, found that the house was built without foundations, 
being laid under some of the posts of the centre line of the 
house, and that such act resulted in culpable homicide not 
amounting to murder. The jury added a rider to the effect 


duties of the officers of the building department of the Muni- 
cipality should have been provided, as contemplated by the 
Municipal Act, forthe safety of the public, and that these by- 
laws are still necessary. 


THE Harrogate Corporation have acquired the Montpellier 
estate at a cost of 30,000/,, and have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 50,090/. for the 
erection of new baths upon it. 


AT the meeting of the North Riding County Council plans 
were approved for new laundry buildings at the Middlesbrough 
Lunatic Asylum, and a sum of 7,500/.~granted to carry out 
the work. 


THE Glasgow Herald says :—There has just been finished 
in the bridge-building department of P. & W. M'Lellan, 
Limited, Clutha Works, for New South Wales Railway, to 
cross the Duck River there, a solid plated girder bridge of 
the following dimensions :—Length, 69 feet ; breadth, 50 feet ; 
depth, 3 feet 8 inches, consisting of two parapet girders and 
eight heavy intermediate girders, for four lines of rails and 
6 feet ways, with curved plated flooring, and handrails com- 
plete. The order for this bridge was booked by the firm on 
January 16 this year, and the material received and the whole 
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of the work (every part being put together in the yard) com- 
pleted on the 4th inst.—in all, sixteen working-days. This 
smart piece of work was under the inspection of Mr. G. B. 
Lawrence, manager at Clutha Works, and the whole of the 
work was done under the superintendence of Mr. James 
Sharrocks, head foreman of the bridge-building department. 
At the quarterly meeting of the Anglesey County Council, 
held at Llangefni, Councillor Lewis Hughes moved :—“ That 
in the opinion of the Council the time has come when the 
Anglesey Court of Quarter Sessions should be held in future at 
Llangefni.” Dr. Roland Williams moved an amendment that 
they should abide by the decision of the Quarter Sessions. At 
Llangefni there were no buildings suitable to hold the court, 
while there was a town-hall at Holyhead, which they were ready 
to offer free of charge until the new police-station be ready. 
The present county debt was near 2,500/,, the estimate for the 
new police-station at Holyhead was from 1,200/. to 1,500/, and 
the portion of the county towards the enlargement of the 
Denbigh Asylum 3,500/., the annual repayment of the capital 
and the interest of which would be 8507. Ifa hall were built 
at Llangefni again the annual expenditure would be from 
9,000/. to 10,000/, Mr. R. Maethlu Jones seconded the amend- 
ment. Fifteen votes were recorded for the amendment, and 
thirty-two for the motion, which was therefore declared carried. 
A NEw gasometer is to be erected at the Inchgreen Gas- 
works, Greenock. At a meeting of the Police Board the 
manager pointed out that since the erection of the works at 
Inchgreen in 1873 there had been no addition to the gasholder 
storage, although the total annual gas consumption had 
advanced from 139 to 204 millions of cubic feet at close of 1890, 
and that there was a probability of the gas consumption 
reaching to about 210 millions by the end of the current year. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


THE first page of “ Constructional Ironwork in Steel, Wrought 
and Cast-Iron,” by Messrs. R. Moreland & Sons, engineers, 3 Old 
Street, E.C., serves as a title-page, and at the same time 
indexes the contents of the catalogue and price-list in a novel 
and satisfactory manner. Six pages contain calculated tables 
for English rivetted steel girders. The first column shows the 
girder in section, with scale; the second column the dimen- 
sions in depth and width; the third the average weight per 


Stronger than those 


foot run in lbs.; and the figures in the fourth column denote 
the mark. The succeeding columns show the tables of safe 
equally distributed loads, in tons, for clear spans in feet. 
Taking a depth of 8 inches by width 53 inches, the weight per 
foot run is 32 lbs, ; the safe load for 8 feet span is 13'3, ranging 
to 67 at 16 feet. A depth of 12 inches by 54 inches (37 lbs.) 
shows a load of 23'1 at 8 feet and 8 4 at 22 feet ; 12 inches by 
12 inches, 123 lbs. per foot run (mark 45), 97'2 at 8 feet and 29'9 
at 26 feet ; 24 inches by 12 inches, 141 lbs, (49), 1056 at 16 feet 
and 33°8 at 50 feet. 

The load is tabulated for every intermediate 2 feet of length. 
The tables are calculated for 130 girders of varying depth and 
widths, from 54 inches gradually to 24 inches. Thus there is 
reached a safe load of 62°4 for 50 feet, or 194°6 for 16 feet span 
(mark 69), the dimensions of the girder being 36 inches by 
18 inches, with an average weight of 233lbs. per foot run. 
The weight of stiffeners has not been included in the weight 
per foot run given in the tables. Messrs. R. Moreland & Son 
estimate that the use of their steel girders effects a saving 
of from 35 to 40 per cent. in cost, the sections being 
in iren in the ratio of three to 
two. Also that there is the advantage of being able to throw 
steel girders over long spans without the use of columns, and 
that the saving of weight in hoisting and fixing is another 
specially useful feature. It is also noted that all the girders 
can be made from stock at once. Tables for steel columns and 
stanchions for bridges are likewise given with the sections 
illustrated. One of the additional advantages found for the use 
of steel is in cases where the load is not concentric with the 
axis of the column, but has to be supported by a bracket, 
thereby producing a bending effect. The bases can be made 
of sufficient size to rest directly on concrete without a stone 
base. Steel roofing is well illustrated by examples of roofs 
manufactured and erected by the firm in London and other 
towns, and which are well adapted for the purposes of roofing 
for markets, drill halls and other public buildings The roof 
for the market at Newport, Mon., shows an eminently light and 
graceful mode of covering with steel principals, and these were 
raised in one piece without scaffolding. The type of roof 
executed for the new premises of Mr, Peter Robinson, Oxford 
Street, has also been used at the Eastbourne Waterworks and 
at Messrs. Welch, Margetson & Co.’s factory, Bermondsey. 
The same type of construction can be employed in a modified 
form according to requirements. A polygon roof comprising six- 
teen sides, such as that constructed for Hengler’s Circus under the 
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direction of Mr. C. J. Phipps, architect, is well worth examination. | of the iron frames, the shape and dimensions of the glass lenses 
It is composed of sixteen steel trusses with circular centre-piece | and the quality of the materials used in both have the most 
6 feet in diameter to carry the sunburner, and to ventilate the | important effects upon the result. The objects to be gained 
building. The area covered by the roof is 82 feet in diameter. | are strength, durability, lighting efficiency (independent of 
A special form of roof principal is shown as carried out in the | neglect), good appearance, safety to pedestrians; and they 
glazed roof over the courtyard at Finsbury Market, in Messrs. | venture to think they achieve all these. In regard to floor- 

lights, the introduction of the prismatic principle may be said 


Waterlow & Son’s factory, and there is a roof of light construc- 
tion admirably adapted for the theatre of the Royal Veterinary | to have revolutionised all old ideas, for under the old system 
College, which was executed under the direction of Mr. Arthur | only the area more or less immediately below the lights could 


Vernon, architect. The Mansard is another type of roof com- | receive much light, while under the new system the 
posed entirely of girders, and is to be seen covering many build- | projection of light far beyond the point of entrance is 
ings in London. This type is also suitable for any irregular | simply a matter of scientific skill. Independently of the prismatic 
form of roof, being varied to meet special circumstances. shape of the glass lenses, the addition of curved surfaces instead 

of flat causes more light to be absorbed in the first place, and 


Passing over the different examples of fireproof doors, steel 
and iron, we come to the arrangement of truss-girders for projects it further in the second. The frames tocarry the lights 
positions where great loads have to becarried. The section | are made by the company of cast-iron of the toughest and best 


shows the form which has given much satisfaction, as carried | kind, wrought-iron not being rigid enough. The surfaces are 
out in buildings in London and elsewhere. The work at the | covered with nibs of such a form as to protect the glass, to give 
Tivoli, Mr. Phipps, architect, to carry side of house and floors, | a good foothold without being unpleasant to wearers of thin boots 
is noticeable, having a span of 60 feet and depth of 14 feet. | and to stand heavy traffic. The lenses.are made of colourless 
The safe load is estimated at 250 tons, the total weight of the | English flint glass of the quality best adapted for the purpose, 
truss-girder not exceeding 10} tons. Details for steel flooring, | lenses which do not turn purple in colour or disintegrate in the 
specially made for heavy loading, will be found, and also special | way that other lenses may be often seen to do. The encaustic 
forms of girders. In many cases no doubt the provision of so | tiles used in tile and lens lights are of the best quality only. 
many pages of excellent drawing-paper bound up under the / The lights are put together with a special cement which, in a 
same cover will prove a convenience and a saving of time to | few days, unites glass, iron and tiles into an inseparable whole, 


architects, engineers, builders, &c., consulting the catalogue. and in this condition they are sent away ready for fixing. Two 
coloured illustrations are given in the catalogue of tiled pave- 


ment lights, which enable a good idea of the appearance to be 
formed of their effect in subdued tints, and two other illustra- 
tions show the effect of bright colours. The surface produced 
is smooth without being slippery. Among the many forms o 
these lights that are manufactured for positions where foot 
traffic is constant are those for steps and risers. It often 
happens that staircases that transmit the light are of the 
greatest value, and the illuminated steps and risers of the 
company meet this need very effectively without detracting 
from the comfort or convenience of those ascending or 
descending the stairs. Floor lights may be considered in two 
divisions, as fixed lights and movable lights. Among the 
movable lights must be set down the ordinary coal-hole plate, 
but in cases of cellar flaps and lights of large dimensions for 
similar purposes, a ready mode of opening them is required, 
and this is arrived at by various means. For instance, rolling 
lights and balanced lights may be mentioned in addition to the 


WRITER. 


A NEw illustrated catalogue of pavement and floor-lights has 
just been issued by the St Pancras Ironwork Company. 
Stall-boards, cellar-flaps, coal-hole plates, &c., are included. 
The catalogues of the St. Pancras Ironwork Company always 
repay examination, and the present one gives rise to surprise, 
for on turning over its pages it is found to be a really voluminous 
production, though actually it would take no more space on a 
library shelf than a piece of millboard. The new catalogue is 
an enlarged one, and amongst its contents various important 
improvements, especially in regard of basement-lighting, are 
submitted to architects, contractors, owners of house property, 
&c. These are protected by registration and letters patent. 
From experience of the work done by the St. Pancras Ironwork 
Company many will be able to endorse the statement made by 
them that they pay the greatest attention possible to details, 
on which everything depends in work of this sort. The designs 
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lights that open on the ordinary system. In the lights which 
have to be opened several details of construction have been 
carefully thought out into practical use, so that liability to 
breakage when opening or shutting the lights is guarded 
against, a very necessary precaution in dealing with these 


weighty objects. 


Mr. SAMUEL ELLIOTT, of the Albert Mills and Joinery 
Works, Newbury, has just superseded his old No. 2 catalogue 
and price-list by a new registered moulding catalogue, No. 7. 
The new list contains 537 designs for mouldings. For cabinet- 
makers’ mouldings, picture rails, ordinary common sections 
and electric wire casings, Mr. Elliott refers his readers to other 
catalogues and sheets, which can be had free on application. 
The great specialty aimed at consists in design and cleanness 
and sharpness of execution, saving much hand labour. Special 
attention is also given to all classes of joinery, and estimates 
are prepared on receipt of drawings and particulars. He also 
refers to his patent perfect simplex weather-bar for French 
windows and casements opening inwards, This patent is now 
being used on some of the principal public buildings in England 
and abroad. 


INTERNATIONAL NIAGARA COMMISSION. 


THE Cataract Construction Company, having invited various 
firms to send in projects for the utilisation of about 125,000 
horse-power at Niagara, and its distribution, partly to an 
industrial district in the neighbourhood of the Falls, and partly 
to the town of Buffalo, appointed an International commission 
to adjudicate on the plans sent in. This commission consisted 
of Sir William Thomson, F.R.S., president; Dr. Coleman 
Sellers, Professor of Engineering Practice at the Stevens’ 
Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N.J.; Professor E. Mas- 
cart, Membre de VInstitut, Paris, and Directeur du Bureau 
Central Météorologique ; Colonel Th Turrettini, Directeur des 
Travaux d’Utilisation des Forces Motrices du Rhone 4 Genéve. 
After a careful examination of a large number of projects sent 
in, in accordance with the letter of invitation of the Cataract 
Company, the commission have awarded the following prizes : 
—Projects combining the development of power and its dis- 
tribution.—First prize—Not awarded. One second prize—To 
the project of Messrs. Faesch & Piccard, Geneva, and Messrs. 
Cuenod Sautter & Co., Geneva. Four third prizes—To the 
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projects of Mr. A. Hillairet and Mr. Bouvier, Paris ; Mr. Victor 
Popp, Paris, and Professor Riedler, Berlin; Professor L. 
Vigreux and Mr. L. Levy, Paris; the Pelton Water Wheel 
Company, San Francisco, Cal., and Norwalk Iron Works Com- 
pany, S. Norwalk, Conn. Projects for the hydraulic develop- 
ment of the power.—First prize—To the project of Messrs. 
Escher Wyss & Co., Zurich | Two second prizes—To the 
projects of Messrs. Ganz & Co., Budapest ; Professor A. Lupton, 
Leeds, and Mr. J. Sturgeon, Projects for the distribution of 
the power—No prize awarded. 


RAILWAY BILLS, dc, IN PARLIAMENT, 


THE report by the Board of Trade upon all railway, canal, 
tramway, gas and water Bills that have been deposited for the 
present Session has been issued. From this report it appears 
that the total number of Bills relating to these undertakings is 
148 against 173 in the Session of 1890, and that the total capital 
proposed to be raised is 58,132,590/ against 40,106,6112., or an 
increase over last year of 18,025,979/. The Bills promoted by 
existing railway companies number 85 against 94 promoted last 
year, whilst the new lines proposed show a length of 308 miles 
as against 399 miles, and the amount of new capital proposed 
to be raised is 26,993,962/. against 17,800,9912. Of this pro- 
posed new capital 6,666,666/ is sought for the purpose of 
extending the Manchester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway 
to London. As regards new railway companies, the total 
number of Bills prometed for their incorporation is 12, or a 
decrease of 11 as compared with the number promoted last 
year. The new lines proposed under these Bills show a length 
of 296 miles against 376 miles, and the amount of capital pro- 
posed to be raised is 28,217,300/. against 17,377,3002 This new 
capital includes upwards of 13,000,090/. tor the Dover and 
Calais Submarine Tubular Railway, and nearly 4,000,000/. for 
subway railways in London. Taken together, the existing and — 
new railway companies’ Bills number 97 against 117; the total 
length of new lines 604 miles against 775 miles, a decrease of 
171 miles ; and the amount of capital to be raised 55,211,2622. 
against 35,178,351/., an increase of 20,032,911/. The total 
capital proposed to be raised by the 38 Bills which relate to gas 
and water undertakings amounts to 2,421,328/, or 1,853,6822. 
less than in 1890; whilst the new capital proposed by 13 Bills 
for the construction of 24 miles of tramway is 500,000/, or a 
decrease of 153,250/, 
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| respect ot any of these particulars is to be guilty of a mis- 
THEATRES. demeuiow and punished accordingly. By the expression 
THE Globe Theatre, of which Mr. Norman Forbes is sole | “document of title” is meant any dock warrant, storekeeper’s 
lessee and manager, has been entirely redecorated and fitted | warrant, maker’s scrip, and any warrant or order for the 
throughout with electric light. The effect of the amber-coloured , immediate delivery of pig-iron, or authorising, either by 
electric light is very pretty, and the handsome drop-scene has endorsement or by delivery, the possessor of the document to 
been much admired. “All the Comforts of Home” isa farcical _ transfer or receive delivery of the pig-iron. Should any person 
comedy, in three acts, adapted from “Ein Toller Einfall,” by | create or issue any instrument purporting to be a document of 
Mr. W. Gillette, while “Gringoire” is from the French of , title when he has not at the time in his possession, or in that of 
M. Theodore de Banville, by Mr. W. G. Wills. Mr. C. J. | some one on his behalf, the pig-iron to which it purports to 
Hargitt is the musical conductor, and Mr. Frederick Glover the : relate, he is to be guilty of a misdemeanour and punished 
stage-manager. The historical costumes in ‘‘Gringoire” are | accordingly. 
designed by Mr. Edwin Abbey. : 

THE entertainment provided for the public at the Egyptian : 
Hall by Messrs. Maskelyne & Cook continues to be as popular REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS 
as ever. It appears that this is now the eighteenth consecutive E 
year that Mr. Maskelyne has produced his wonders and mystifi- Mr. BURDETT-CouTTs, M.P., presided at a public meeting 
cations in London. “The Bloomsbury Proper-Ganders of , held in the Burdett-Coutts Hall, Westminster, on the 3rd inst., 
Spiritualism” is a capital skit in which Mr. J. Hansard | whereat the Baroness Burdett-Coutts presented the prizes and 
and Mr. Nevil Maskelyne take part. In_ sleight-of-hand | certificates of merit awarded by the Worshipful Company of 
tricks Mr. Charles Morritt is thoroughly in his element. | Plumbers to the students in the plumbing classes at the 
Mr. Charles Mellon produces a series of astonishing musical | Townshend Endowed Schools. There was a large attendance 
effects in what is styled the Mechanical and Automatic | including Mr. Tomlinson, M.P.; Mr. Lawrence, M P,; Mr. 
Orchestra, or the most wonderful combination of musical | Gainsford Bruce, M.P.; Mr. W. H. Bishop, master of the 
instruments in the world. In the magical sketch at the | Plumbers’ Company ; Mr. Charles Hudson, warden, and the 
finish, Mr. Maskelyne, Mr. Cooke, Miss L. Morritt, Mr. N. | Misses Hudson; Mr. Philip Wilkinson, F.R.I.BA, renter 
Maskelyne and Mr. J. Hansard are the actors. warden, and Mrs. Wilkinson; Mr. Alderman Knill, past 
master, and Mrs Knill; Mr. F. Machin, past master, and Miss 
Machin ; Sir Philip Magnus, Mr. John Smeaton, Mrs. Priestly, 
Miss Cons, Miss Lankester, secretary National Health Society ; 
PIG-IRON WARRANTS. Mr. J. Marsden, Mr, H. A. Hunt, the Rev. H. W. Twining, 


A BIL has been introduced by Mr. Hingley, M.P., to restrain | vicar of St. Stephen’s; Mr. W. Aston, Dr. F. J. Allen, secretary 
the making of contracts for the sale and purchase by means of Public Health Medical Society; Mr. C. T. Millis, technical 
warrants of pig-iron which is not at the time in existence. It | instructor; Dr. Dudfield, medical officer, South Kensington ; 
declares that all contracts, agreements and tokens of sale and | Mr. W. Titmas, Mr. G. Clegg, Mr. R.A. Nurse, Mr j, Brown- 
purchase for the sale of transfer of any pig-iron to which any | ing and a number of other master and operative plumbers. 
document of title shall be applicable shall be void unless the Mr, Burdett-Coutts, in opening the meeting, laid particular 
contract, &c., shall specify or incorporate a document of title | stress on the fact that everybody has more or less to do with 
specifying the name and address of the storekeeper or other plumbers’ work, and pointed out that the instinct of self- 
person by whom the document was created, the number by preservation should induce all classes of society to give every 
which the document of title is distinguished at the time, the | possible encouragement to the National Registration of 
date on which the document was made, and the brand or | Plumbers. The system had so far been admirably carried out | 
quality of the pig-iron. Every person, whether broker, principal | without injuring the interests of existing practitioners at the 
or agent, who willully inserts in the contract, agreement or | time the register was opened or incurring any trade jealousy. 
other token, or in the document of title any untrue statement in | Many of the leading public and scientific authorities had 
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ADVANTAGES. 
Ths Axle and Bushes being covered in are securel 


The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be ' moved for oiling and cleaning. 1 t c 
protected from dust and damip. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence 10 ordinary pulleys, and the principa 
cause of cords and chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various kinds of 


cords and chains. 5 
; reve Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. ioe 
2. Pulley with Faceplate removed. Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 


now be pulled out. 

. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Azle, 
and Bushes removed. 

. Front views of Wheel and Bushes. 

. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 

. Side view of Axle Pulley. 

Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 

Mt cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 

cords being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
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a ; friction. 
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expressed their conviction that such a system of registration 
was necessary in the interests of the public health. Registra- 
tion had shown the necessity for the technical instruction of 
plumbers, and had led to the establishment of plumbing classes. 
He quite agreed with the system adopted for the training of 
plumbers, namely, teaching them the principles which underlay 
their work. 

Mr. W. H. Bishop (master of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers) gave details of the origin and progress of the 
registration movement, and stated that there was an increasing 
demand for registered plumbers, not only in all parts of the 
United Kingdom, but in the Colonies and -abroad. Un- 
doubtedly some of the best plumbing work in the world was 
carried out by London plumbers, and many of the most com- 
_petent masters and operatives were to be found among the 
members of the Registration Committees, the Boards of 
Examiners, and the teachers of plumbing classes. The 
examiners were really necessary to discover those men who 
were not plumbers at all; but who, by undertaking plumbing 
work, did damage to the public and brought disgrace on 
the craft. At a recent public meeting at Cork, under the 
presidency of the Mayor, Mr. Arthur Hill, F.R.I.BA,, had 
pointed out that the National Registration of Plumbers was 
perfectly unique in the history of trades; it was not a 
union of tradesmen, and had nothing to say to wages and 
time ; it was not a syndicate of masters for any selfish pur- 
pose, but was a union of operatives, master plumbers and 
educationalists and others, who had an interest in sanitary 
science, all working together for a specified object—the prac- 
tical and scientific development of the plumbing trade, for the 
honour of the craft and the benefit of the public. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts then presented the prizes and 
certificates of merit to the plumbing students. 

Sir Philip Magnus moved a vote of thanks to the 
Baroness, and 


Mr. Tomlinson, M P., in seconding the motion, said that the | 


registration movement had made great progress in his own 
district (Lancashire), and he mentioned that the Corporation 
of Preston had, within the past ten days, assigned a piece of 
land on which it was intended to erect a technical school. 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts, in responding, said she was 
very glad to render all the assistance in her power to a move- 
ment so closely affecting the public health. Her efforts in the 
cause of technical education were prompted by the desire to 
see Englishmen excel in whatever work they undertook. If the 
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A new Iniusrratep Price 
List, containing 80 pages of Stoves, In- 
teriors, &c., is now ready. Those desirous of 
having a copy will please forward their name 


and address to the Patentee, 


Robert Crosthwatte, 


153 Queen Victoria Street, 
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men knew nothing about the principles on which their work 
was based, they could not take a genuine interest in it, and 
consequently lost an enormous amount of pleasure in life. 

Mr. J. Marsden (of the St. Stephen’s Institute) then moved 
the following resolution :—‘ That this meeting desires to record 
its opinion that it is essential to the health and comfort of all 
classes of the community that the plumber’s craft should be 
brought under such systematic regulation and control as to 
insure the efficient training of its members, and that this can 
be best effected by the system of national registration, which 
requires plumbers to pass qualifying examinations ; and the 
meeting further desires to direct the attention of Parliament to 
the necessity for legislative enactments to effect these objects.” 
He said they were all, from the highest to the lowest, so much 
interested in the effective carrying out of plumbers’ work in 
their homes that he was sure they would give a cordial assent 
to that resolution. The Legislature already protected them 
from quack doctors when they were ill ; why should they not 
also be protected from quack plumbers, who were frequently 
the cause of their illness ? 

Mr. Alderman Knill seconded the resolution, which was 
carried. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts, in moving a vote of thanks to the 
Master and Court of the Plumbers’ Company, stated that Mr. 
Lawrence, M P., had asked him to express his regret that his 
Parliamentary duties prevented him from remaining to second 
the motion, as he had come there fully prepared to do. 

Mr. H. A. Hunt (St. Stephen’s Institute) seconded the 
motion which was carrieed. 

Mr. W. H. Bishop responded, and moved a vote of thanks to 
the chairman. 

Mr. John Smeaton, in seconding the motion, said he was 
very glad to have that opportunity, as a practical plumber him- 
self, and on behalf of many other practical plumbers present, 
of emphasising the remarks made by the several speakers as 

to the necessity for the technical education of plumbers, to 
enable them to carry out their work in a manner befitting its 
important bearing on the public health. 

Mr. Burdett-Coutts having responded, the meeting was 


| brought to a close. 


| ON Saturday afternoon the first annual public meeting of th 

“Ulster District Council was held in the Council Chamber® 
Municipal Buildings, Belfast, the Mayor presiding. Professor, 
Fitzgerald, Queen’s College ; Messrs. J. C. Bretland, C.E., city 
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veyor: Richard Patterson, J.P. ; Richard Hamilton, secre- 
ae Belfast Water Commissioners ; W. T. Coates, Harrison 
McCloy, Alexander White, P. C. Cowan, county surveyor of 
Down ; R. Watt, C.E., &c., were present. 

Mr. William Morton, secretary, read the annual report, 
which stated that of thirteen towns in Ulster containing upwards 
of 5,000 inhabitants, nine have now at their disposal the 
services of duly qualified plumbers, viz. Armagh, Ballymena, 
Belfast, Enniskillen, Coleraine, Lisburn, Lurgan, Newtownards 
and Portadown. 

The Mayor, in moving the adoption of the report and state- 
ment of accounts, said it was gratifying to see the interest 
which was taken in the movement by those immediately con- 
nected with the plumbing trade. He had hoped that the Mayor 
of Londonderry, who was most closely connected with the 
trade, would have been there that day, but as he was in London 
on a deputation he had been prevented from attending. : 

Professor Fitzgerald (Queen’s College) seconded the motion. 

Mr. Richard Patterson, J.P., on behalf of the plumbing trade 
generally, expressed gratification at seeing the Mayor in the 
chair that day. 

Mr. P. C. Cowan, county surveyor for Down, moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that the meeting believed the time has 
arrived when they can urge upon architects and the public 
generally to give a preference to registered plumbers. 

The resolution, having been seconded, was adopted, 

Mr. Bretland, city surveyor, in moving the election of the 
representatives of Ulster for the ensuing year, said he was 
pleased to hear Mr. Patterson refer to the introduction of cer- 
tain by-laws in connection with the sanitary condition of 
Belfast. Those introduced by the Corporation and the Water 
Commissioners had commenced a new era regarding buildings 
in Belfast, and he had noticed in his .official capacity that 
recently there had been less trouble in getting the proper work 
done in conformity with the by-laws of the Corporation. He 
attributed a good deal of that to the Ulster branch of the 
National Registration of Plumbers. 

Mr. Watts, C.E , seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Harrison McCloy, the representative 
master plumbers were selected for the District Council. The 
journeymen plumbers for the same Council were appointed on 
the motion of Mr. James Taggart. The Mayor distributed 
certificates of efficiency to a large number of journeymen 
plumbers, and the proceedings concluded with a vote of thanks 
to the Mayor for presiding. 
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DOVER HARBOUR BILL. 


THE Bill promoted by the Dover Harbour Board, which has’ 


been introduced into the House of Lords, seeks powers for the 
abandonment of the whole of the works authorised in 1882 for 
the purpose of making a deep-water harbour at Dover, and to 
substitute in their place other and improved works to accom- 
plish the same object. The proposed new works will consist 
mainly of an extension of the Admiralty pier for a distance 
running eastward of 580 feet, together with a new pier com- 
mencing on the foreshore and extending in a south-easterly 


| direction into the sea for a distance of 1,650 feet, then curving 


in a south-westerly direction for a further distance of 1,090 feet. 
In connection with these works the Bill also proposes certain 
subsidiary works for the purpose of reclaiming portions of the 
foreshore, and for making an approach road to the new pier ; 
whilst power is also sought to enable the Harbour Board to 
enter into agreements with the Government for the transfer 
to the Board of the Admiralty pier. The Bill, which preserves 
unaltered the rights of the London and Chatham and South- 
Eastern Railway Companies, and which also contains clauses 
which will only become operative in the event'of war, empowers 
the Harbour Board to borrow money to the extent of 661,737/, 
of which 61,737Z. is to be applied in paying the existing mortgage 
debts of the Board. 


RAILWAY COMPANIES AND EXTRA HOUSES. 


THE appeal of the defendants in the case Overseers of Putney 
v. London and South-Western Railway Company has been 
heard. In 1881 the Kingston and London Railway Company 
were authorised to construct a line from the Fulham Station of 
the Metropolitan District Railway Company to Wimbledon. 
By an Act of 1882 the undertaking and the liabilities of the 
Kingston and London Railway Company were transferred to 
the London and South-Western and the Metropolitan District 
Railway Companies jointly. Subsequently, by an Act of 1886, 
the undertaking and liabilities of the two companies, so far as 
related to the Fulham section, were vested in the London and 
South-Western Railway Company. In each of these Acts the 
Lands Clauses Act, 1845, was incorporated. The works were 
completed in July 1889. Certain houses, called The Cedars, 
in the Fulham section, facing the River Thames on the Surrey 
side, which were outside the limits of deviation, were purchased 
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their predecessors, in pursuance of agreements entered into | good “the deficiency in the several assessments.” This must 
between the promoters of the Kingston and London Railway | mean in the amount actually received from the assessments, 
Company, in consideration of the owners withdrawing their | and not in the amounts receivable from the assessments in the 
opposition to the Kingston and London Railway Bill of 1881. | rate-books. These houses being unoccupied at the time of the 
None of these houses had been pulled down or used for the | passing of the Act, no rates were received in respect of them, 
purposes of the works. It appeared that there was a common | and therefore no deficiency arose as regards them. 
garden between these houses and the river which the occupiers The Court dismissed the appeal. 
of the houses were entitled under their lease to use. Some of The Master of the Rolls said that a railway company had 
these houses were unoccupied at the time of the passing of the | no right to take any property except for the purposes of their 
Act, and others became unoccupied afterwards, and were let at | Act. They had no right to buy any property by agreement 
lower rents, and in consequence, by reason of these houses | except for the purposes of the undertaking. Here the property 
being taken by the railway company, there was a deficiency | was purchased, not for the use and purposes of the railway, but 
in their assessments to the poor-rate, and the Overseers of | for other reasons. The company were asked to pay this 
Putney contended that the railway company were bound | deficiency on the footing that they had taken and were 
to make good the deficiency until the works were com- | possessed of these lands under their Act. They came here 
pleted, under section 133 of the Lands Clauses Act, | now and said that, though they had the lands, they did 
1845. The section provides that “if the promoters of | what they had no right to do when they purchased them, 
the undertaking become possessed by virtue of this or of | and that, therefore, they did not become possessed of them 
the special Act, or any Act incorporated therewith, of any lands | by virtue of their Act, and the houses were not taken and 
charged with the land tax or liable to be assessed to the poor | used for the purposes of the works within section 133. The 
rate, they shall from time to time until the works shall be com- | answer to that was that they could not be allowed as against 
pleted and assessed to the land tax or poor rate, be liable to | the parish to allege that. They must be held here as against 
make good the deficiency in the several assessments for land | the parish to have taken these lands under their Act for the 
tax or poor rate by reason of such lands having been taken or | purposes of the works. Next, with reference to the second 
used for the purposes of the works, and such deficiency shall | point, the two assessments to be compared were the assessment 
be computed according to the rental at which such lands, with | which existed at the time of the passing of the Act of the lands 
any building thereon, were valued or rated at the time of the | so taken and the subsequent assessment of the samelands. All 
passing of the special Act.” There was a further question | the lands were assessed, though nothing was received in respect 
whether the railway company were bound to make good the | of the assessment in the case of unoccupied lands. The railway 
deficiency in respect of those houses which were unoccupied at | company must pay the difference in the amount received for the 
the time of the passing of the Act, the railway company con- | poor rate arising from the deficiency in the second assessment. 
tending that, as no rates were payable in respect of unoccupied | The judgment of the Divisional Court was, therefore, right. 
houses, there could be no deficiency in respect of those houses. Lord Justice Bowen concurred. The railway company were 
The Divisional Court gave judgment in favour of the overseers. | asked to make good the deficiency in the poor rate as having 
The railway company appealed. taken lands for the purposes of their works. They came here 
For the appellants it was contended that the houses, having | and said that they had not taken the lands for the purposes of 
been purchased for the purpose of buying off opposition in | their works, but were possessed of them under no statutory 
Parliament, were not “taken or used for the purposes of the | powers, The company were a statutory corporation, and they 
works,” and the company did not become possessed of them by | could only do what their Act gave them power to do. But they 
virtue of the Lands Clauses Act or the special Act. came within the common law rule that they could not come 
-Lord Justice Bowen :—The railway company’seem to have | into a court of law and set up an illegal act in order to escape 
acted u/tra vires in buying those houses. But how can you be | their liability. It was not a question of estoppel, but to allow 
allowed to allege now, for the purpose of escaping a tax, that | the company to set that up would be to sin against the rule of 


by the London and South-Western Railway Company, or by Secondly, the railway company were only bound to make 
you had no power to buy these houses? the common law. As to the second question, the deficiency 


INTER WARMTH & COMFORT. 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AIR. 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATER, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, &c., Warehouses, Factories, and 
Workhouses. 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


‘* West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, N. : 
“ March 6, 1890. 

“Mr, GRUNDY,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odour 
usually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

“ In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING.’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO.” 


Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


AND '"'TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams:—‘JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” N.B.—Perfect success guaranteed, or no pay. 
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was in the assessments to the poor rate. To ascertain this 
deficiency the second assessment must be compared with the 
assessment at the time of the passing of the Act. The difference 
between those assessments would be the measure of the 
deficiency. They were not driven to the absurdity of saying 
that because houses were unoccupied at the time of the passing 
of the Act no deficiency arose in respect of them. This section 
was, in truth, a parochial indemnity section. 
Lord Justice Fry concurred. 


GRADIENT INDICATOR. 


Tus instrument, Moss Flower’s adjustable gradient indicator 
(Mr. T. J. Moss Flower, consulting sanitary engineer, Liver- 
pool Chambers, Bristol), is of the utmost utility in laying pipe 
sewers and house drains. It is so necessary for health that 
house drains should have a sufficient and uniform gradient, in 
order to prevent stagnation of sewage, that the want of a 
simple contrivance to obviate the evils complained of in laying 
drains has often been felt, and the need. has been provided by 
this instrument. By its use, drains can be accurately laid to 
any required fall by simply applying the bed of the level to the 
upper surface of the drain pipe, or, preferably, to a long 
straight edge. A is a brass plate accurately graduated to the 
most useful rates of inclination, including—tr in 6, 1 in 7, 1 in 8, 
I in 9,1 in Io 1 in 12,1 in 15, 1 in 18, 1 in 20, I in 24, I in 30, 
I in 36, I in 42, 1 in 48, 1 in 50, 1 in 54, 1 in 60, 1 in 70, 1 in 80, 


I in 90, I in 100, I in 150, and 1 in 200. B C is the limb carry- 
ing the spirit tube, and works about the pivot at C. Suppose 
the gradient required for drain is I in 30, the limb B C is raised 
to the line marked 1 in 30 on graduated plate A, and is held 
firmly in this position by a clamping-screw. The level is then 
ready for use, and the accuracy of the gradient can readily be 
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determined by applying the bed D E to the uppermost surface 
of pipe or straight edge, and if the gradient is as required the 
bubble will float midway in the spirit-tube contained in the 
limb BC. Its adaptability for ascertaining the rates of in- 
clination of existing gradients will afford a ready means of 
showing at once whether existing drains have a sufficient fall 
at any particular point, by unearthing a sufficient length of 
same and applying the bed of the level to drain-pipe, or pre- 
ferably, to a straight edge, raising the limb BC until the 
bubble floats midway in the spirit-tube, clamping up, and 
reading the index. Where fine adjustment is required, a tangent 
screw is provided, as at H. The instrument is particularly 
useful in drainage, sewerage, and water-works, but is also very 
useful in nearly all engineering operations, The instrument is 
inexpensive and simple in construction (requiring little or no 
experience in using), and is made from best boxwood or 
mahogany plated with brass. Its use dispenses with a multi- 
plicity of blocks, and when not in use for gradients can be 
used as an ordinary level. It is nine inches in length, but can 
be made of any length, with special rates of inclination to meet 
special requirements. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERA. 


MEssrs. MARION & CO, of Soho Square, W., have just intro- 
duced a new hand camera, “The Radial,” which will interest 
amateur photographers, and to which the firm specially 
invite inspection. Such careful finish in the manufacture of the 
camera and such exactness in the working parts has been 
attained that in case of accident a damaged part can always be 
replaced. The Radial camera takes its name from the novel 
method of carrying the plates in radiating grooves, which find 
their common axis in the centre of the exposing position. The 
exposing groove runs across the axis of adrum. ‘The drum is 
made to revolve in such manner that this groove can, with 
great exactness, be brought to, and made to form a continuation 
of, any one of the radiating grooves wherein the plates are 
stored. When the plate is transferred from the one half of this 
now combined groove into the other half, the drum is again 
turned to a defined position, and the plate is then in its exposing 
position. It will be seen that to transfer the plate into its 
original groove and to obtain another, it will only be necessary 
to repeat the action already taken, until.all the twelve plates 
have been exposed. The size of plates is 44 by 33. The working 


AND BUILDERS. 


Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 


February 13, 1891. — 


Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 
at our Show Rooms. ; 

We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating, 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 


J. H. PICKUP & CO. 
PARQUET FLOORINGS OAX BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch thick, 4s.103d.per yard, super. 
Immense Stock - ways ready for Laying. 


Turpin’s Patent, em. 


6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) pec 


Wood Carvings. 
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parts of the camera need seeing to obtain their full share of 
appreciation. The camera allows the exposure of its plates in 
any order. The camera is very light proof. It is not injured 


il 


Ir 
| 


or rendered unworkable by dust. Should such collect, by 
loosening some half-dozen screws everything can be most 


easily cleaned. The grooving being made of copper," and 
almost all the other parts also of metal, renders the camera 


suitable for tropical climates. The weight of the complete 
camera is 4 lbs. 4 oz, or, filled with twelve } plates ready, for 


—— 


6 inches. The camera is supplied with either of three lenses, 
or can be fitted with customers’ own lens or lenses. The 
shutter allows considerable variation of “ automatic” exposures 
or “time” exposures at will. It is of very simple form, and 
practically cannot get out of order. It can be set in full day- 
light without risk of spoiling a plate. Finders are provided for 
either upright or oblong pictures—both obtainable at will— 
without any modification of the camera. In each case the 
image on the ground-glass is proportionate with that given by 
the lens, and shows the complete view. The camera will hold 
twelve or less plates, and no sheaths or backing or special 
attention is necessary. 


LUDGATE HILL IMPROVEMENT. 


On Tuesday, at the first meeting of the new Commission’ of 
Sewers for the present year, Mr. Treloar moved that the neces- 
sary notices be served to acquire the remaining interests in so 
much of the premises, Nos. 5, 7 and 9 Ludgate Hill, as might 
be required to complete the widening of Ludgate Hill He 
said the widening of that important thoroughfare had been in 
progress since 1864, when Ludgate Circus was formed. In. 
1866 an agreement was entered into with the Chatham and 
Dover Railway for widening Ludgate Hill on its south side 
where the railway bridge crossed the street, and at the same 


‘ time the commission acquired the freehold of No. 1 St. Paul's 


Churchyard. At that time the average width of Ludgate Hill 
was 43 feet, and it was decided to increase it uniformly to 60 
feet. In 1868 the Metropolitan Board of Works agreed to con- 
tribute towards the cost, but the London County Council had 
now repudiated that agreement. Negotiations were also made 
about that time to open up the northern side of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard for carriage traffic, but they came to nothing. By 1871 all 
the properties between New Bridge Street and St. Martin’s 
Court were placed under notice, and most of the interests were 
acquired. ‘The distance beween those two points was 320 feet, 
and the width thrown into the public way was 17 feet. The 
value of the land was then 7s. per square foot. It was not till 
1885 that notices were served to acquire the remainder of pro- 
perties necessary to widen the street between Pilgrim Street 
and Creed Lane, a distance of 206 feet. It was unfortunate for 
the shopkeepers that these operations left a block of houses 


use, is only 5 lb. 80z. The largest dimensions are 13 by 52 by | between St. Martin’s Court and Pilgrim Street standing right 
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in the centre of the thoroughfare ; but in 1889 that block was 
at last removed, the frontage being 142 feet. So that between 
1864 and 1889 the widening had progressed—if it could be 
called progress—at the rate of 27 feet per annum. He was 
‘old when he proposed the removal of that last block that it 
would cost a million, but the actual cost had proved to be 
128 6312, ; but from that amount they should deduct the value 
of the ground-rents—4,000/, a year—which at 25 years’ pur- 
chase were worth 102,000/, The entire cost of the widening up 
to date had been 241,088/ ; or, if they reckoned 109,000/. for 
the ground-rents, 141,088/. The value of the land had now 
risen to 18s. per square foot. To complete the widening, four 
properties remained to be taken down, and of these only one 
had to be seriously dealt with, namely, that of Messrs. 
Howell & Co, all the rest being virtually in the control of the 
commission. Mr. Spyer seconded the motion, which was 
carried, 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS, 


“Tux first ordinary meeting of the Society of Engineers for the 
present year was held on February 2, at the Town Hall, West- 
minster. Mr. Henry Adams, the president for 18g0, first 
occupied the chair, and presented the premiums of books 
awarded for papers read during his year of office, viz :—The 
“ President’s Premium” to Mr. W. H. Brothers for his paper 
on “ Weighing Machinery and Automatic Apparatus in Con- 
nection therewith.” The “Bessemer Premium” to Mr. R. H. 
Tweddell for his paper on “Application of Water-pressure to 
Machine Tools and Appliances.” A “ Society’s Premium” to 
Mr. P. Griffith for his paper on “ Treatment and Utilisation of 
Exhaust Steam,” and to Mr. W. Santo Crimp for his psper on 
«Sewer Ventilation.” - 

Mr. Adams introduced the President for the present year, 
Mr. William Newby Colam, to the meeting, and retired from 
the chair receiving a hearty and unanimous vote of thanks for 
his services during the past year. 

Mr. Colam then took the chair, and proceeded to deliver his 
inaugural address. After thanking the members for having 
elected him as president, Mr. Colam alluded to the very satis- 
factory position of the Society, the muster-roll now showing a 
total of 443 members of all classes, and reviewed its work 
during the past year, which consisted in the reading and dis- 
cussion of papers during the session, and of visits to works of 


outline of the papers read, and touched on the works inspected, 
which include the Thames Ironworks, Blackwall, the Royal 
Arsenal, Woolwich, and the London and North-Western Rail- 
way Works at Crewe. The President then indicated the 
advances which have recently been made in the practical 
application of electricity, both as a motive power and as an 
illuminant, and which advances were but moderate. He 
referred to the opening of the City and South London Electric 
Railway, and described some projected lines which it was pro- 
posed to work on the same principle, observing that the work- 
ing and financial result of the system on the South London 
Line was being closely. watched in connection with the further 
proposed applications. He then described the special points of 
an electric tramway system proposed by Mr. Mansfield, of 
New York, and which is on the “Spot” principle. Referring 
to primary batteries. the President observed that it was some 
time since they were previously heard of, but that three had 
made their appearances during the past year, namely, the 
Renard, the Wegmersh and an Italian battery. In electric 
lighting, he said, there had been no striking advances made as 
regards public street lighting. The St. Pancras Vestry had, 
however, set the first example of self-supply, and had started 
the building of an installation for supplying the parish without 
the intervention of outside companies. The applications of 
electricity to welding and to other industrial purposes were then 
referred to and briefly described. These applications include 
the manufacture of chlorate of potash, soda, paper pulp, 
chloride of lime, caustic soda and leather. 

The President said that he had only this week returned from 
an exhaustive professional tour through America, where he had 
been much impressed with the efforts that were being made to 
meet the modern demands for rapid transit in streets. He 
referred to many wonderful mechanical contrivances, some of 
which had been tried and condemned, others were being ex- 
perimented with or were about to be tested as street motors. 
He thought that the cable system had given by far the best 
results mechanically and financially. He referred to what had 
been done abroad and in this country, and explained that the 
satisfactory results of the lines working in Great Britain had 
induced an important London Tramway Company to entrust 
him with the work of converting one of their horse routes to 
the cable system. 

In matters relating to mining and metallurgy the President 
referred to the discovery of a perfect lode of uranium in Corn- 


professional interest during the vacation. 


He gave a brief 


wall, to that of gold-bearing ores in France, and to that of coa 
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in Kent. Elmore’s process of producing copper tubes and 
cylinders direct by electro-deposition was described, and parti- 
culars of the tests of the metal produced were given. The 
Graydon dynamite gun, the manufacture of which has only just 
been completed, was also described, and the President con- 
cluded a most interesting address by referring to the opening 
of the Forth Bridge, the satisfactory progress of the Manchester 
Ship Canal, the progress of the Nicaragua Cana], and the 
efforts now being made to resuscitate the Panama Canal. At 
the close of the address, which was attentively listened to 
throughout, a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to the 
president. 


LITHOGRAPHY IN ENGLAND.* 


‘Here is some uncertainty about the introduction of 
lithography to London. One statement is that Senefelder 
himself came to London with André, of Offenbach ; another 
is that André started an office in 1802, and left it in 
charge of his brother, through whose incapacity it failed. 
Another effort, it is said, was made by two Germans in 1897, 
and that also was a failure. Engelmann, whose name is 
associated in connection with the establishment of lithography 
in Paris along with the Comte de Lasteyrie, also opened places 
in Mulhouse, Vienna, Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Madrid; to 
these he added another in London in 1811. All I know about 
this attempt is that the Messrs, Hanhart are reputed to be the 
lineal descendants of if. Ten years after this the art might 
be said to have become firmly planted in London, and by that 
time it had also begun to be practised in various parts of the 
country. 

The man who had, perhaps, the most to do in this country 
with lithography in connection with art ilustration was my old 
friend Louis Haghe. He came to Londonin 1823, and practised 
at drawing on stone till about 1851, when he devoted himself 
exclusively to water-colour painting, in which he held one of 
the foremost places, being the president of the Royal Institute 
of Painters in Water-Colours. I always considered him to be 
about the first lithographic artist, not only in this country, but 
in Europe. He was born in Yournay, in the south of Belgium. + 


* From the paper hy Mr. W. Simpson, read at a meeting of the 
Applied Art Section of the Society of Arts. : 

+ Born March 17, 1806. Died at Stockwell Green, Brixton, 
March 9, 1885. 


An officer of Napoleon’s army, named Le Chevalier de la Bar- 
riere, being thrown out of commission after 1815, had picked 
up some knowledge of lithography in Paris, and being exiled 
he came to Tournay, where he managed to procure a second- 
hand press from Jobard, and began to do work with it. It was 
in association with this simple establishment that Mr. Haghe 
made his first acquaintance with lithography. A landscape 
painter, named M. J. B. de Jonghe, had commenced a serics 
of drawings entitled “Vues Pittoresques de la Belgique,” in 
which Mr. Haghe assisted. De Ja Barriere returned to france, 
but De Jonghe and Haghe continued and finished the views in 
Belgium. Some progress must have been made in Tournay, 
| for a young man named Maxwell had been attracted there from 
England to study lithography. De la Barriere having left, Mr. 
Haghe gave him instruction, and was induced to return with 
him'to London. ‘The hopes that induced this move were not 
at first realised, but perseverance and Haghe’s undoubted 
ability at last succeeded. Subsequently Mr. Haghe became 
acquainted with William Day, the original founder of the frm 
known later as Day & Son. It is generally understood that it 
was the great artistic talent of Mr. Haghe that created the 
name which that firm enjoyed ; for some years the establish- 
ment was known as that of Day & Haghe.” 

Here I shall give a short list of the more important works 
that passed through Mr. Haghe’s hand. Lord Monson’s work, 
already mentioned, was an early one; Vivian’s “ Spanish 
Scenery ;” Vivian’s ‘Spain and Portugal;” ‘Views and 
Sketches in Afghanistan,’ from sketches by Dr. Atkinson, a 
work illustrating the first Afghan war. He was also engaged 
with others in the reproduction of Muller’s “Age of 
Francis I.;” of Roberts's “Spanish Sketches,” Stanfield’s 
‘Views on the Moselle,” Roberts’s “Holy Land, Egypt and 
Nubia ;” Haghe was nine years engaged on this large work. 
One of his last performances was a series of drawings of Santa 
Sophia, Constantinople. And about the same time he did, on 
stone, a large subject, “The Destruction of Jerusalem,” by 
David Roberts. This was, perhaps, the largest highly-finished 
: lithograph that was done in this country ; the work covered on 


| * Mr, Haghe, I have been told, only gave his name to the firm, 
but he had no monetary interest in it. He only seceived the money 
for the work he did as an artist, but I think he had the first choice of 
any work coming to the place. It ought here to be mentioned that 
Mr. Haghe had only one hand, the left one. The right hand was 
| defective from his birth, being almost without fingers. 
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“The Best I have had to do with.” 
B. WEBSTER, Marsh Gate, Leeds. 


Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 


EzECTRIC 
CrGEgT. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, 
LIMITED, 


88 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT, 


ELECTRIC BELLS 
And LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


A. W. BENNETT, 
87 Parkcross Street, LEEDS. 


THE “INFANT” DYNAWO, 


ARCHITECTS are invited to SPECIFY it 
for small Electrie Lighting Plants. 


ADVANTAGES.—The Framework is cast in one solid piece. 
The Armature can be taken ont in a few seconds. ‘here 
are no loose Wires dangling from the brush-holders 
The ‘‘Infant” Dynamo attains the high efiiciency. of 
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Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
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Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 
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stone a space 42} inches by 273 inches. 


had been anywhere produced. 


elaborate portraits done by him in his early days. 


There is another artist whose name is worthy of mention— 
His work was principally that of books 
One of his earliest was “Sketches at Home 
“The Use of 
the Blacklead Pencil,” and “The Park and the Forest ” were 
He also produced a good 
Lithography has a special advantage in 
such subjects, for the picture to be copied by the learner in this 
case was the actual touch of the master ; and Harding hada fine, 
Harding at times illustrated 
books; ‘‘ Scotland Delineated” may be mentioned as one in 
I think that the firm 


that is J. D. Harding, 
for teaching art. i ' 
and Abroad.” These were done with one tint. 


‘important works as lessons in trees. 
amany drawing-books. 
bold, free touch with the crayon. 


which he did a good many of the plates. 
of Hullmandel & Walton were generally his printers. 


I may here add the names of a few of the artists wh < have 
done good work in lithography, most of whom I have xnown 
personally. Andrew Picken was a good landscape lithographer, 
but he died early of consumption; his brother Thomas has 
wrought long in the same line.* George Hawkins did archi- 
tectural subjects, and was principally employed by architects 
Lynch did most 
Richard James Lane also did portraits and 
picture subjects, and was made an Associate of the Royal 
Academy, being the only lithographer who received this 
honour.t Baugniet also did portraits; he drew them direct 


to lithograph new and important buildings. 
‘beautiful portraits. 


* Since this paper was written I have learned that Mr. Picken is 
He died in the Charterhouse, of which he had for some 


mo more. 


years been one of the brethren. This took place on the 23rd ultimo. 


j He received this honour under the character of an ‘‘ Associate 
Engraver,” lithography seemingly being classed under this title in the 
Royal Academy. Lane’s work principally consisted of portraits, those 


I have seen done by him being very fine and delicately touched. 


remember a full-length figure of one of the principal damseases of the 
times—Taglioni, if I recollect 1ight—which Lane did on stone. He 
was brother to Edward Wm. Lane, the well-known Arabic scholar, 


and author of ‘* Lane’s Modern Egyptians.” 


I saw tlis subject 
before a printer’s roller had touched it, and my opinion is that 
it was the most elaborate and perfect piece of lithograpby that 
Unfortunately, it was rather 
-under-etched, and the impressions, even the earliest of them, 
failed to convey any just idea of the real merit of the work. In 
-addition to these, he did a large quantity of other work—single 
plates, illustrations for books, &c.—and I have seen very 


on stone from the sitters; this artist was a Belgian, and te 
returned to his own country and became a noted painter in oil © 
of genre subjects. J. A. Vinter also did portraits I have a 
book with lithographic views, and the name “S. B. Pyne” is 
given ; these are artistic, but do not show much experience of 
lithography. Gauci was a landscape artist. Robert Carrick 
has done a variety’ of good work, but Jeft lithography for water- 
colour painting. Mr. Walton did landscape work. T. G 
Dutton was a shipping artist, and has done a large amount of 
work in this line. Edmund Walker was engaged in a variety 
of subjects, and produced many of the views of the great Exhi- 
bition of 1851. Ed. Morin, a French artist, was in this country 
a few years, and also produced a good mauy subjects con- 
nected with the great Exhibition ; on his return to Paris he was 
on the staff of the Fournal J/lustré. J. Needham was a pupil — 
of Harding’s, and was a good landscape artist. A few of these 
artists are still living, and among those who still find employ- 
ment I ought to mention the names of Mr. George McCulloch 
and Mr. Jones. The late Andrew Maclure, of Maclure, Mac- 
donald and Macgregor, should also be noted as a man of 
versatile talent. 

The slight sketch of the beginning and development of 
lithography here given has been made up from such fragment- 
ary materials as I chance to have within reach. Without 
pretending to anything like completeness as a historical notice, 
it may still be sufficient to serve the purpose intended, which is 
to give a rough notion of the period when the art grew and 
achieved its position as a means of illustrating books as well 
as the events of the time, and thus its chronological relation- 
ship will ce followed. 

What will now follow is that which has come more under 
my own knowledge, and will deal with lithography as it existed 
in 1851—the year I came to London. I might say that at that 
time it was in the full zenith of its career as an illustrative art. 
If a traveller on his return home published a book, the illustra- 
tions were lithographed. Had there been a war in India or 
the Cape, and some one brought home sketches, they were 
published in a volume of lithography. 1851 was the year of 
the first great Exhibition, and the illustrations of it were nearly 
all lithographs. A number of very Jarge ones were done, and 
an immense quantity of them were printed. More than one 
artist painted pictures of the opening ceremony, and three or 
four of these, at least, were reproduced in large lithographs. 
Many smaller prints of the different courts were also dene. I 

was kept so busy at that time with work of this kind connected 
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with the Exhibition, that I could scarcely get a day to myself , war would find it utterly impossible to find a publisher. Special 
to go and seeit. The J//ustrated London News was started in | artists would be on the spot during the events, and the sketches 
1842, and had been then nine years in existence, but had not ; would appear in the illustrated papers at the moment. In this 
absorbed—as it and other illustrated papers have since done— branch, where lithography had for a time almost an exclusive 
the all but exclusive fuaction of giving pictures of passing | position, the change is as complete and perfect as need be. 
events. If we had a similar exhibition in the present day, I | Again it is a finished chapter. f : ; 
doubt if a single lithograph of it would be published. The Important public events were the subject of lithographic 
illustrated papers would give large views in the shape of sup- | prints. As an example, when the Duke of Wellington died I 
plements. Every court and object of interest would appear in did a lithograph of the funeral car ; I also put on stone the 
these journals, while photographs of all sizes and prices would lying-in-state at Chelsea Hospital, and the scene during the 
be sold. You have only to contrast what would take place at | funeral in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Such subjects belong now 
the present date with what has been told you of the Exhibition | entirely to the domain of the illustrated journals. _ 
of 1851, to realise the change that has now taken place. It is Important public buildings and new churches, if they had 
this great and marked change which justifies the words, “a | any claim to architectural pretensions, passed through the 
finished chapter,” which I apply to lithography as an illus- lithographer’s hands. I am entitled to speak on this particular 
trative art. branch from having put a good many drawings of this descrip- 
Let me give another example. Books of travel, scientific tion on stone.. Now these appear in the architectural journals, 
expeditions, and almost all illustrated books had their illustra- | such as the Builder and the Architect. When the building is 
tions done in lithography. Now they are all produced by wood- | UP» should there be a demand, photographs are made of it, 
engraving. If a lithograph appears in books of the kind at At the period I refer to, new clipper ships, new steamers 
present, it is a rare phenomena. It may be explained that the aod men-of-war were almost all lithographed. One artist, Mr. 
woodcut has a similar advantage over the lithograph that the T. G. Dutton, was for many years constantly employed on 
lithograph has over the copper-plate—that is, a greater rapidity work of this kind. Iam not quite sure how subjects of this 
of printing. Or, to put it in another way, it may be said that, kind are now done; I suppose photographs supply whatever 
as the woodcut can be printed with the letterpress, it entirely demand there may be. : pe 
did away with the separate printing. This is, of course,a most | . Lithography had almost an exclusive position for a long 
mportant matter when a large number has to be produced. | time in portraits. Popular members of Parliament, actors, 
This condition will in itself explain the change which has taken | singers, dancers, clergymen and all celebrated persons had 
place in this particular branch. their portraits done on stone. It need scarcely be stated that 


In the case of wars—of which we had a number of little the photographers have the whole of this work in their hands 


ones, in India and Afri i i imes=— | 70”: . : 
; Sg ata aa a ae iret I could go on and give other details of the same character,* 


these were generally illustrated by a volume of lithographs. : 

If any aioe made Miciches he =e able to find a DaBuENer but these examples should be sufficient to ae the NOES 
for them after the war was over. The first Afghan war was | which has taken place. Illustrative work is stil! procucee Tam 
illustrated in this way from sketches made by Dr. Atkinson, , tO: but the amount is limited; at least, the more artistic 
One of the wars at the Cape was also done in the same way. 
My own sketches of the Crimean War were lithographed and * For instance, there was a good deal of lithographic work done in 
published in two folio volumes. This was one of the last | illustrating scientific works ; and in connection with this there are two 
examples of this style of illustrating military events.* Any | names that are worthy of mention. Mr. Erxleben was long employed 


officer bringing home sketches at the present date from any in lithographing bones for Sir Richard Owen. Some of Mr. Erxleben’s 
drawings of this class of subject on stone were really works of art. 


The other was Mr. Fitch, who did illustrations of botany for the late 

* If I mistake not, a volume was afterwards published, with litho-.} Sir William Hooker, and also for his son, Sir Joseph Hooker. I 

graphs from sketches made by Colonel Dodgson, of some of the spots | have long been familiar with Fitch’s work, and can speak of its great 
connected with the fighting at Lucknow during the Indian Mutiny. artistic merit. 
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class of production is small. What is done is principally show- 
bills or posters. I understand that some firms can produce 
large sheets for this class of work, and some of these are very 
effective, and in some instances they are not without claims to 
artistic merit. If the newer modes of illustrative art had not 
come into competition, lithography would have still been a 
flourishing branch, and with the extended demand for illus- 
trations of the present day, a large number of artists would 
have been required. Lithographic artists were not, as a rule, 
mere copyisis ; they had to be artists, for they had generally 
to turn rough sketches into pictures ; the result was that most 
of them practised painting, and there was a tendency among 
them to become painters, of which numerous examples could 
be given, We have the same tendency now among the 
draughtsmen on wood, a number of whom have already 
become eminent in the artistic world. 

I feel that I ought to say something about chromo- 
lithography, and yet I find it somewhat difficult to do so. The 
development that led to it had begun when I was at work on 
the stone, but it was after I had ceased to lithograph that 
“chrormos” became a sort of fashion, and large numbers of 
them appeared. They tell me now that there is still work of 
that kind going on—a large amount of it is in Christmas 
cards—but the more artistic efforts are of a limited kind. In 
Germany there would appear to be somewhere a large manu- 
factory of chromos, in which very commonplace pictures are 
very mechanically reproduced. What has caused the limita- 
tion of chromos in this country is rather beyond my know- 
ledge. At one time good work was done, but, as a rule, the 
subjects chosen were mostly of the bright, showy kind—the 
sort that would sell under the idea that they would light up the 
walls and have a pleasant effect in a drawing-room. This 
rather uniform style became so common that at last the art- 
critics found it to be a damaging sentence to say that a picture 
was “like a chromo-lithograph.” This style of talk may have 
had a damaging effect on the chromos at the same time. Iam 
inclined to believe that many of the men who wrought at 
chromo-lithography were little more than copyists ; the diffi- 
culty was to find persons of artistic knowledge and capacity to 
undertake such work ; one result of this was that a very large 
number of printings was the rule, because the artists groped 
their way in the dark, and added stone upon stone to produce 
the effects required. I have heard of chromos which had 
between twenty and thirty printings on them, thus making 
them very costly articles to the publishers; this costly 
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extravagance I attributed almost wholly to the want of 
knowledge on ths part of the artists. I am supported in 
this from the fact that my friend Mr. Robert Carrick pro-’ 
duced one of the finest chromos that has yet appeared. The 
subject was the Blue Lights, a very beautiful oil-picture by 
Turner, full of most delicate tints, and at the same time a work, 
of great power and effect. Mr. Carrick reproduced this picture _ 
with only twelve siones.* If artists such as he was could 
have been induced to work at this particular art, I feel sure 
that the term “chromo-lithograph” would never have been 
used in the sense it now has of damaging reproach. ps 
Lithography has so many methods, giving capabilities for. 
variety of effect that, if experienced artists could be prevailed 
upon to take it up, I believe much could be done in the way of 
reproducing almost any style of picture. Etching is now 
fashionable, but equally good effects can be produced on stone 
by means of tints. As a lithographer, I would say that it 
would be more satisfactory to an artist to do his work on stone 
instead of scratching through an etching ground with a needle. — 
At least, that is my feeling on the subject. In working on 
Stone you see what you are doing, which is not the case with 
the etcher. Much time would also be saved by lithography. 
It must take considerable work to go over a sky with the 
needle ; this, when done with a tint, can be accomplished in a 
very short space of time by merely rubbing some greasy ink 
over the stone with a bit of rag. With a drawing stone, and 
say with two tints—I do not mean the old buff and blue tints, 
but tints that would produce a monochrome, either black or 
brown, as etchings are now printed—any effect could be pro- 
duced that is now done in etching ; depth, power and delicacy 
could be given by this means. This manner of working would > 
be, I consider, more satisfactory to an artist than etching ; it 
would be easier and quicker. Here, I believe, is a field for 
lithography in which work could be done ; all that is wanted is 
that regular trained artists should take it up. I feel certain 
that if artists were familiar with what can be effected in 
lithography they would not be bothered with etching, In 
expressing this, I fear that few will accept my view of the case. — 
But I can say it is no new idea with me, nor is it an opinion ~ 
that I hold alone. I have asked more than one of the litho- 
graphic men who have become painters whether they would — 
etch or work on stone, and the answer has always been in 


* There were very few copies of this work printed, so it was buat 
little known. 
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accordance with my own notions. It may perhaps be thought 
these persons are naturally favourable to their own branch, but 
{ do not think so. They all know something of etching as 
well as of lithography, and could thus judge so far of the 
merits of both. Artists to whom I have spoken on this matter, 
and who, of course, reject the pretensions of lithography, are, 
unfortunately, all but ignorant of the capabilities of what they 
avill not accept. The lithographers’ opinion has knowledge 
behind it, which that of the others has not. I would say to the 
artists—let them try the stone, and I have no doubt of the 
result, They will like it, and find that they can by its means 
produce prints that will be their own work in touch, and in all 
other qualities that belong to art. If artists could be induced 
to do what is here suggested it is possible that there might be 
a revival of lithography, and a new sphere of activity would 
return, This would only be for pictures or prints to hang on 
our walls, not for illustrations for books and other purposes, 
dealt with already in this paper ; that is a thing of the past. I 
have spoken of monochromes in imitation of etchings ; but in 
lithography an artist need not be limited to monochrome. A 
tint or two of slight colour might be added, or a good deal of 
colour could be given. And all that is wanted is that artists 
are required to do the work ; and if they would only try, they 
would find that anything from a monochrome to a highly- 
coloured subject can be produced; and they would find that 
works could be done which need not have the slightest 
resemblance to a “chromo-lithograph.” 

I have ventured on these expressions of opinion on 
chromo-lithography and etching at the end of this paper. 
They must stand for what they are worth. The main purpose 
of the paper was what might be called the rise and fall of 
lithography as an illustrative art. It has a practical moral. 
As lithography has become a finished chapter, so the various 
methods which are now in vogue may become the same 
Wood-engravers are already complaining of what is called 
“ process ”—that their work is not so plentiful now as it used to 
be on account of these late inventions. You will find that 
books of travel, as well as others, are now published in which 
photographs have been converted into blocks, and thus 
printed without the aid of either the wood-draughtsman or the 
wood-engraver. It will also be noticed that “process” blocks 
from “pen and ink” subjects, as well as from photographs, are 
becoming more and more frequent in the illustrated papers. 
It is rather difficult to speak with precision as to what may be 
the final result, bet it is just possible that as lithography cut out 


engraving on copper-plate, and wood-engraving superseded 
lithography, so wood-engraving may also find a rival in 
‘‘ process,” and its history and fate as a “finished chapter in 
illustrative art” may have to be written before many years have 
passed. 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&oc., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & COQO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 


| SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 


a 
Painter, 

19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
* RENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 

HMBOSSHD LEATHERS. eg 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQuatTTE,| C. EK. BIRCH 
oa BR WENETIANS. pass 

TED and STAINE ss,\ ; 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, ( 309% (9 inform he 
PLUMBING, GLAZING public Bh Meee 
DILAPIDATIONS, (TION, 22 superiniends at 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP-| O7@rs Soirusie’ ' 


HLECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


Corporation Street, Birmingham. 93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 


Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED | 


GLASS PAINTER 


& 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


(OPPOSITE CANNON STREE T STATION.) 


WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
na ae 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
’ Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS., 


80 NEWGATE ST™- E.C, 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS |*reci#! 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


jl & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, EZK.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
-" in all the prevailing Styles. 
attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, . 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR, 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Estimates Free. 
w 


he 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W-. 


JENKS &WOOD 


(LATE OF HOLBORN VIADUCT), 


68 Berners Street, Londoz, W. 


UPHOLSTERERS & DECORATORS. 
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PREPROU 


OF AND VENTILATING 
FLOOR 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE LEADING ARCHITECTS TO BE 


FAR IN ADVANGE OF ANY OTHER SYSTEM. 
/s now generally specified for FIRST-CLASS WORK, 


AND HAS BEEN RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR 


BARRACK RECONSTRUCTION 
FOR THE WAR OFFICE, 


The Capital and Counties Bank, Guernsey; and London 
and County Bank, Kingsland. 


‘THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
ARGUS PRINTING WORKS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C., 
CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF SION, BAYSWATER, 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL MANSIONS, 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS, CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


=2, 000,000 FEET OF FLOOR AREA. 


WORKS _- READING and NOTTINGHAM, 


Where a Large Stock tis always maintained. 


DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


1K FAWCETT & CO., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
00 QUEEN ANNES GATE, WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ ABEDNEGO, LONDON.” Telephone No, 3,078. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & 00. at No. 5 Newstrect Sqmie, 0, anl pica 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Fee shed ee esta e Pro ais a s by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W. C,, London, 
ary 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 20, 1891. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE —Feb. 21.—For Building roo Cottages for the 
Carnetown Cottage Co, Lim. Mr. E. Williams, Secretary, 
11 Clifton Street, Aberdare, 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—Feb. 21.—For Building Branch 
Co-operative Stores. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Architect. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — Feb. 23.— For. Building 
Houses. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Architect, 
Ashton-under-Lyne. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — Feb. 28.— For Construction of 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. David Clarke, Engineer, Ashton-under- 
Lyne. 

BARRY.—March 2.—For Building Villas, Cottages and Two 
Shops. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 8 Queen 
Street, Cardiff. 

BELFAST.—Feb. 27.—For Building Three Houses ‘at Bel- 
mont. 

BIRMINGHAM.—Feb. 24.—For Works to the Channel of 
River Rea, including Brickwork, Side Walls, Underpinning 
Buildings, Bridges, and Rebuilding Bridge, &e. Mr. Till, City 
Surveyor’s Office, Birmingham. 


Four 
Stamford Street, 


BLACKBURN.—March 14.—For Building Infectious Diseases |- 


_ Hospital at Longshaw. 
gineer. 
BLAENGARW.—Feb. 28.—For Additional Accommodation 
for 283 Children at Board Schools. Mr. G. F. Lambert, 
Architect, Town Hall, Bridgend. 
BLAINA.—March 14.—For Building 114 to 124 Cottages. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 
BODMIN.—Feb. 28.—For Building Five Houses. 
Dennis, Architect, Bodmin. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—Feb, 23 —For Building Engine and Boiler 
House for Sea-water Scheme, Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough 
Surveyor, Bournemouth. 


Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough En- 


Mr. John 


Mr. S. Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. . 


BRADFORD.—Feb. 26.—For Building Infant School for 
Rev. J. Earnshaw. Mr. Edward Simpson, Architect, 12 Cun- 
liffe Terrace, Manningham, Bradford. 


BRADFORD.—March 4,—For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Black Bull Inn, Adwalton. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 
22 George Street, Halifax. 


BRECON,—Feb. 21.—For Building Police Station and 
Lock-up House, with Chief Constable’s Rooms attached. Mr. 
H. Edgar Thomas, Clerk to the County Council, County Hall, 
Brecon, 


BRENTFORD.—March 2.—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
with Administrative Cottage, Mortuary, Boundary Wall, &c. 
Mr, J. H. Strachan, Surveyor, Clifton House, _ Boston Road, 
Brentford. 


BRIERFIELD.—Feb. 20.For Extension of Weaving Shed 
and Warehouse. Mr. Matthew Watson, Architect, 7 Har- 
greaves Street, Burnley. 


BURNHAM.—Feb. 23.—For Building Pair of Houses. Mr. 
Charles S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 


BURTON ON-TRENT. — Feb, 28.— For Building Retort 
House. Mr, F. L. Ramsden, Engineer, Gasworks, Burton-on- 
Trent. 


Bury.—March 4.—For Construction of Impounding Reser- 
voir and Works in connection. Mr. J. Cartwright, Engineer, 
Bank Street, Bury. 

CARDIFF.—Feb oe aFor Building Board School, 
Cookery Kitchen, &c. Mr. J. P. Jones, 
Street, Cardiff. . 

CARDIFF.—Feb. 25.—For Extension of Board School. 
Messrs: Robinson & Salmond, Engineers, 32 St. Mary Street, 
Cardiff. 

CARLISLE,—Feb. 25.—For Additions to Hospital at Fusehill 
Workhouse. Mr. James Murchie, Architect, 21 Lismore 


House, 
Architect, 27 Park 


Terrace, Carlisle. 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
| EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


g nner 


N.B.—See that *SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK‘are upon every Stove..: 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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CARTMEL.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Polarite Filters 
and Clear-water Tank at Newton Reservoir. Mr. Charles H. 
Beloe, Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

CHARMINSTER.— Feb 26—For Foundations, 
County Asylum Buildings. Mr. Thomas Coombes, 
Street, Dorchester. 

CIRENCESTER.—Feb 25. —For Building Retort House, Coal 
Store, Exhauster, Boiler House, &c. Mr. T. Newbigging, 
Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

CLISSOLD PARK.—Feb. 24 —For Public Conveniences and 
Water Supply. The Architect, County Council, Spring 
Gardens, S W. 

COLCHESTER.—March 2.—For Erection of Buildings at the 
Workhouse. Mr. Alexander M. White, Clerk to the Guardians, 
Colchester. 

COLERAINE.—Feb 24.—For Building Branch Bank. Mr, 
S. P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, Belfast. 

CoNSETT.—Feb. 21.—For Building Cottages. 
Iron Co., Lim., Blackhill, co. Durham. 

EXETER.—For Building Villas. 
Architects, Exmouth. 

GRIMSBY.—Feb. 25.—For Building Infants’ Schools. Mr. 
E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 

Hauirax —Feb. 20.—For Rebuilding Cherry-tree Beer- 
house. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, 
Halifax 

HA.LIFAX.—Feb. 24 —For Building Eight Houses, Booth 
Town. Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Cham- 
bers, Halifax. 

HAIIFAX.—Feb. 25.—For Building Nineteen Houses and 
Shop. Messrs. G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, 
Halifax 3 

HALIFAX —March 2.—For Forming Bowling-green and 
Building Stone and Half-timbered Pavilion. Messrs. Jackson 
& Son, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

HALIFAX.—March 14.—For Building Fourteen Dwelling- 
houses, Holywell Green. Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, 
Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HANLEY.—Feb. 21.*—For Builders, Decorators and Hot- 
water Engineers’ Work at Congregational Church. Mr. A. P. 
Miller, Architect, 4 Bagnall Street, Hanley. 


&c, for 
South 


The Consett 


Messrs, Kerby & Ellis, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


HEMSWoRTH.—Feb. 20.—For Building Thirty Cottages. 
Mr. F. Harper, Secretary, Colliery Offices, Hemsworth, near 
Wakefield 

HiLTON.—March 14 —For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Mr. W. Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 

HorRNSEY.—March 2.—For Building Isolation Block at 
Hospital. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Engineer to the Local 
Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

Hornsty.—March 2.—For Building Foreman’s House at 
the Board’s Highgate Depdt. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

HoRNSEY.—March 2.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer 
(4,000 feet) in Deep Tunnel, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. 
Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
HUDDERSFIELD.—Feb. 26.—For Building Eight Houses, 

Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 
HuNSLET.—Feb. 23.—For Building Mission-room, Class- 
rooms, Caretaker’s House, &c. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 5 

ILKLEY.—Feb. 26.—For Building Villa.. Mr. C. H. Har- 
greaves, Architect, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

LYNDHURST.—Feb. 21.—For Building Workmen’s Club- 


&e, 


house. Messrs. H. Holley & F. G. Short, Hon. Secretaries, 
Lyndhurst. 
MANCHESTER.—Feb. 26.—For Alterations to Wadsley 


Bridge Station. The Engineer, London Road Station, 
Manchester. 

MANSFIELD.—Feb. 24.—For Providing and Laying Water- 
mains with Sluice Valves, Fire Hydrants, &c. Mr. George 
Hodson, Engineer, Abbey Buildings, Westminster, S W 

MELTHAM.— March 5.—For Building Bobbin Works, 
Dryhouse, Storeshed, &c, Meltham Mills. Messrs. J. Kirk 
& Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

MENSTON.—Feb. 28.—For Erection of Farm Buildings, 
Farm Bailiff’s House, Dairy and Infectious Hospital. Mr. 
J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 

MorRLEY.—March 2.—For Laying 15-inch Cast-iron Pipes 
for a Main Line of Conduit (21 miles in length), Fixing Valves, 
Erection of Bridges (to carry the Pipe over Rivers and Streams), 
and Works connected. Mr, Charles Gott, Engineer, 8 Charles 
Street, Bradford. 

NEw WANDSWORTH.—March 5.—For Escape Staircases at 
Infirmary. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 


Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 


Se 


“WEIS LIGHT.” ARCH? SMITH & STEVENS. 


Waliwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


SO 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 


4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


UskD LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
= all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jack-on. 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
Sei. son, Stimpson. Waddell, and 

all the L-«ding Builders 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE, 


BEWARE of Crude Initations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


— 


- Horizonta' Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can he used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARA® TEED. 


A. C WELLS & CO. 


4054 Midland Road. St, Pancras London, 


HYDRAULIC 


IETS cctance- 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAJOR’S Patent. 

THE SAFEST, 
EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
: LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED|PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


oe 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ae 


“JANUS” WORKS. 
QUEEN’S' ROAD, 
BAPTERSEA. 


| EKADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C. 


\ 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated, 
They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
: the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United and 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Counci/| Hote! Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron oe Rothschild’s. 
Lane Sir David Sslomons 


Garrick Theatre 
St. James's Hall 


The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P, C:ats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, vaisiey, 
Minstrals ce. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP ANMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETERS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders. Grass Shades, 
Fiexible and other Wire, and al! Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLIVATION. 
Telegraphic Address :—“‘ SounDEn. LONDON,” 

Telerhone Vo 7629. - 
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PETERBOROUGH.—Feb 20—For Building Four Houses. WOLVERHAMPTON.—March 3.—For Building Hospital 
Mr. J. T. Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. Pavilion, Entrance Lodge and Additions to Administrative 


PETERBOROUGH.—Feb. 28 —For Building Working Cells | Block. Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, hapa Engineer, Towa 
for Vagrants, and. Repairs and Alterations at Workhouse, ; Hall, Wolverhampton. 
Mr. J G. Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 

PONTYPRIDD.—Feb. 21.—For Additions to Coedpenmaen 


Schools, for the Eglwysilan School Board. Mr. Thomas TENDERS. 

Rowland, Architect, Town Hall Chambers, Pontypridd. S 
RoyTON —March 2,—For Construction of Sewage Precipita- BARNSLEY. 

tion Tanks, Filter Beds, Store Shed, Mixer, Drains, &c. | For Construction of 14-inch Water-main from Hoylandswaine 

Mr. T. S. McCallum, Engineer, 4 Chapel Walks, Cross Street, to Ingbirchworth, Barnsley. 

Manchester. - Pipes and Castings. 
SALFORD.—Feb. 26.—For Brick and Ironwork in Taking Newton, Chambers & Co.. ; £3,307 1 4 

Down and Rebuilding Retort-house. The Gas Engineer, Gas Trenching and Yointing. 

Offices, Salford. Parkinson & Bower, Halifax .. : « 2,458 10 0 
SALISBURY.—Feb. 20.—For Alterations and Additions to : Meters, Valves, &c. 

the Infirmary. Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, Guest & Chrimes, Rotherham . =. =. =. ~—:175 18 © 

51 Canal, Salisbury. Valves, Air-Cocks, Sc. ; 
STAFFORD.—March 6,—For Building Public Baths. Mr, | enfield Company, Kilmarnock . 8 . . 54 5 9 

W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. BARROW-IN-FURNESS. 
STAMFORD.—Feb. 24.—For Repairs to Mill and Premises. | For Construction of New Machine-house and Salle for the 

Mr. J. Richardson, Borough Surveyor, 15 Barn Hill, Stamford. ’ Barrow Chemical and Wood-pulp Works, Barrow-in- 
STOCKTON.—Feb. 25.—For Construction of Water-tight Furness, Messrs. MAXWELL & TUKE, Architects, 29 

Gasholder Tank. Mr. Wm. Ford, Gasworks, Stockton-on- Princess Street, Manchester. 

Tees. W. A. PETERS & Sons, Rochdale Gees ) . 47,700 0 0 
SUNDERLAND.—March 4.—For Additions, &c,to Work- BLACKBURN. 

house. Messrs. J. & T. Tillman, Architects, Bridge Street, | For Building House, East Park Road, Blaceyne: for Mr. John 

Bishopwearmouth. Bolton. Messrs, STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, 
SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. — Feb. 25.—For Building Girls’ Blackburn. 

School, Boundary Walls, &c. Mr. J. P. Adlington, Architect, R. Ibbotson, Blackburn. 

High Pavement, Sutton-in-Ashfield, 

BRENTWOOD. 


LV ON.—Feb. .—For Buildi Sund Is. ; : so peeeee 
Ne y. W. Cay ae Snr Avchtects: Hieieeee For Construction of Brick Buildings and Swimming Bath for 
Ulverston. the Guardians of Hackney Onion, at Brentwood, Mr. 
WADDINGTON. — March 9.— For Building Almshouses, : Mt ths eee 
Chapel and other Buildings, for the Trustees of Waddington | J: H. Mollett, Worship Street. . . «£1,010 0 © 


Hospital. Mr. M. Watson, Architect, 7 Hargreaves Street, BRYNMAWR. 

Burnley. For Building Four Shops and Dwellings, Brynmawr. Mr. 
WILLESDEN.—Feb. 21.—For Works for New Cemetery. EDWIN FOSTER, Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities by 

Mr. C. H. Worley, Architect, 62 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Architect. 

Square, W. J. D. Williams, Knighton, Radnor . . . £2,960 0 Oo 
WOKING.—March 3 —For Building a Wesleyan Minister’s J. G. Thomas, ‘Abergavenny - . a 2,880. 0-0 

Residence. Mr. K. Clamp, Architect, Woking. T. S. Foster, Abergavenny (accepted )3est 2. 2,859.0: © 


ee 


WAG EAAAAAAA_AjF_L} Ti i E 


“METEOR” 


“ase” NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHADL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offiees. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
@@8" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London. W.C. 


Pee ea ier ome tee ee ee 
Head fice Wo) ELECTRIC LIGHTING. is: west scour 
“te” PATERSON & COOPER, ... 2 
Telephone No. 1140. § PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER.’ |" «fatlia, London,” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above adress. 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIO WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 
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2 SS 
a 
BURNLEY. | DUNDEE. 
For Entrance Gates and Iron Railings for Public Park, Burn- ; For Building Shed Accommodation at the Cattle Depdt, 
ley. Mr. F. S. BUTTON, Borough Surveyor. | Dundee Harbour. 
T. Ashworth, Burnley. ; : ‘ - £879 oO 4 Wm. Philip, Dundee ; 5 ’ F £3,009 OD 
{ 


CARDIFF. GOSPORT. ¥ 
For Extension of Dynas Powis Water Supply, for the Cardiff ; For Erection of a Residence for Mr. E. Leane, of Bridgemary, 
Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr.-W. FRASER, Sur- Peel, near Gosport. Mr, HARRY A. F. SMITH, M.S.A, 
veyor, Radnor Road, Canton. Architect, Gosport. 


£312. Ironwork, heating, lighting, and painting not let. 


ae Th J. Croad, Gosport ; : ° . . - £1,202 (ane 
cs TSM, Eee £551 43 4 1 Glockerell, Landport . : : . ° 1,160 oman) 
foe: sp SSS SE De eer eee ens ae 307 10 0 pared Stubbington fT gales eS -__1, 143 BO 
Ro Hany a: : ‘ . . anes 0 | J. Dugan, Portsea . ‘ - I,100 0 O 
Batchelor & Snowdon ..ch anos, ice es; 2208-2 6 | J. PLuMaer, Fareham (accepied) . . . 999 0 © 
Cram & eaney eae Bers CES aes oie) 5 : A epee 
7 e e e e ° e 13 I 
eae: Gree Tee : ; is i = 10 o For Enlargement of the Globe Sanitary Works. Mr. T. LISTER 
i, J. Davies ; ‘ ‘ A . . 6748 4 | PATCHETT, Architect. 
GC C, ADAMSON (accep ted Yee he “ shee: S751 8 Accepted Contractors. 
Masac and Pitiaok | Clough & Greenwood, mason and bricklayer. 
G.Pioger SS: aah ean od W. H. Noble, carpenter and joiner. 
df, eee Be Seana tir roe ft ae gar on C. A. Walshaw, plumber and glazier. 
Cx0ss BROS. (accepted ) eae Us Ae 374 6.3 | S. Pickles & Sons, slater and plasterer, 
H.J.Davies: .  . «>. «  « =. 268 6 8, + Total of highest Tenders,-/405; lowest and “accepted, 
| 
! 
| 


CASTLEFORD. : 

For Improvement Works in Lower, Middle and Upper Oxford ~ LEAMINGTON. 
Streets, Castleford. For Additions and Alterations to the Warneford Hospital 
J. Speight . 2 2 ‘ : ‘ - 48,088 17 6, Buildings, Leamington. Mr, KEITH D. YOUNG, Archi- 

Feather & Speight ; . . ‘ . « 3333-15: 2 | tect. Quantities by Architect. 

Fowler & Speight . ? A : 4 - 3331 3.21. Dawkes, Leamington . : ‘ ; £15,282 10-0 
G. Walker = i : f : es. 207 311 | Bowen, Leamington ; ; : ; 15,162 0 © 
D. Speight 3 . : : - 3,015 Oo 0; White, Bedford : : . . - 14,047 0-0 
C, LOVEDALE (acceptel ) Ne ‘ : : a. 2,802°-0;:0 Smith & Sons, Milverton . » 14,657 0 0 
Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton . ° «- 1A S42 50RD 
ENFIELD. Foster & Dicksee, Rugby 5 aed ‘: é: A425 aoe 
For Erection of Twenty-three -Cottages, St. Stephen’s Road, Willcock, Wolverhampton  . = . + -13:907 -0 %0 
Enfield Highway, for Mr. WwW. G. Bodecker. Mr. EDWARD | Reed, Blight & Co, iirc ; 5 - > 13,799 O 0 
CLARKE, Architect, Fell, ‘Leamington " 4 + 13,774) 20 20 
jJ.& H. Cocks . A 3 x : - £6,299. 0 oO Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. "Edmunds . ., E3725 oO 
W.Shurmur . < 2 . : . - 5,490 0 O KIMBERLEY, Banbury (accepted ) ‘ 27 £3,182 400 
T. Boyce . ’ : ° . : . 5471 0 O Claridge & Bloxham, Banbury 5 ‘ » 13,032 0 © 
J. Todd . . ° ° : ‘ : 5,090 0 O Jenkins & Sons, Leamington ; . .- 12,840 0 0 
T,. Ansell . . ° 5 : 4,597 0 oO Wright & Robinson, Coventry : ¢ 12 SIO ROD 


TrapE MARK, Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-von-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, ime 


(Chairman—J, Spmxces BaLrour, M.P. General Manager—T, Freeman.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras. N.W. 
GILAZE D> iBERICES: : 


BRIOK3.—P1 parte CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
oe se oe GLAZED TILES, _ THEES lowe pat 
; | With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. basi is 


N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp, 
Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER ee ‘iiolading 
Messrs. SprmRs & PonD’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited, 


FOR ~ 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


a: hon Ges ntia oe 
EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO.. CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


a TEBBUTT'S PATENT SAFETY” BRICK 


= FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, ~ DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, Aud is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1886. 


ert —— Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
GUTTERING. a. G@. TEBEUTT, Patentce, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, £.C. 
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LEEK. 


LBEEK—continued. 
Pluniber, Glazier, Painter, &c. 


For Erection of Police Station Buildings, for the Standing Wright & Robinson, Coventry : : : > 5360.0 
Joint Committee of the Quarter Sessions and the County Cornelius Cornes, Hanley . 4 : 3 "$485.10. 6 
Council of Stafford, comprising Cells, Administrative Block T. Godwin, Hanley . é - ns . 479 19: 8 
and Stabling, Superintendent’s and Married Sergeants’ H. & R. Inskip, Longton . . - 460 0 0 
Houses, Parade Yard, &c. Messrs. W. SucDEN & Son,| Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton. . 9... 447 0 0 

hi te isiea bv Acchi Isaac Heath, Leek. : : ; Stk Vile Sik 0} 4) 
Architects, Leek. Quantities by Architects. Reed, Blight & Co. , Plymouth : : . » 437 19 8 
Excavator, Bricklayer, Mason, Tiler and Plasterer. Fi - oe ae em aigs- 2 ; : e : F - 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . 5 ; £3946 4 § Isaac Massey & Scns, Alderley Edge ; . 418 10. oO 
J. T. Clark, Hanley . : : : 34920 11 ee CIEE ad : R A i ; ; 6. 4005.:020 
James Heath,Endon . . . »  . 3,685 0 0 piss Sig RLS sho ee ete ee eae Ae eee 
Cornelius Cornes, Hanley : Sees 3, 540 0 O eae Salt, fre ee ae ee 407 0.0 
Isaac Massey & Sons, sigttles Edge + 4 3500 0 0} ya sheen oy Cen Het, FES oe Red ee 
Hardy & Knight, Leek ay HALO FO. O icah Carding, Leek... 5 ew «397.9, © 
: James Heath, Endon . . : > ; c 0 9° 
Sampson Salt, Leek . : : F : SA AZEITE |G Fd Philligs, Leek 397 
T. Godwin, Hanley. . oe 4 3996 11 6 ||) Edwin Phi ips, Lee . of 9 2 ROR Oe 
J. Fielding, Alton. ; 3 ‘ ; . 3,385 0 0 Osborne & Co., East Grinstead ”. A A «> 387.60,-0 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . ; : ; . 3,201 0 0 Henry Stevenson, Leek (withdrawn) ; 378 10 3 
Wright & Robinson, Coventry . . ° 3,250 © oO LONDON. 
Osborne & Co., East Grinstead > : + 3:207 © O For Pianoforte Factory at No 7 St. George’s Road, Regent’s 
g if 
Bradney & Co, Wolverhampton. . . -3,198 0 0 Park. Mr. ALFRED CONDER, F.R.IBA,, Architect, 
T. S. Bromage, Longton . Eo a cn Le Palace Chambers, Westminster. Quantities by Myr, 
THOMAS GRACE, Leek (accepted ys , » 3,050 0 0 Saute Thorn, 63 3 Finsbury Pavement. 
oodman . : ; ; : : a4. 02.0 
Carpenter and Foiner. G. Munday & Sons . : ; ; ‘ ae 0 Oo 
James Heath, Endon eee ee Lem Olle omenvener & Com. 2. ee Fs, 3,328 0 0 
Isaac Massey & Sons, Alderley Edge. 1 1290.0. -0 E. Lawrance & Sons Caen . . oer Oe 
T. Godwin, Hanley. =, . «. . ~~. 1,253 810{ J. Greenwood . ees ne ee neue gales Ore 
J. Fieldmg, Alton’. 35905 °° yo 5186.0 0 | EB. Toms (aeneptedy 35 OSE A aga 0 
Cornelius Cornes, Hanley : : 5 - 1,150 0 oO For Pulling-down and Rebuilding the Northampton Arms and 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . 2 : a T4940. 0, Shop adjoining, Goswell Road, for Mr, J. Durrant Spires. 
J. T. Clark, Hanley . : 6 ; R i MYES7 20.0 Mr. H. I. NEwTOoN, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, West- 
Sampson Salt, Leek . ° "4 . ‘ + T,1T5 12.10 | minster. Quantities by Mr. F, Thomson, 5 Great James 
Thomas Grace, Leek ‘ : a= 1-GO0s. Ou, On Street, Bedford Row. 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth. . . . 990 1 71 F. Mark, Edgware Road. . . , . £7,993 9 © 
Bradney & Co, Wolverhampton . ; * 9897 0 oO | Mattock Bros, Finsbury Park . - : a5 O Ri OO 
Thomas Mackrell, Leek -. . . . . 922 17, o S. Godden, Bryanston PQUare Fy ea, Se OO 
T. S. Bromage, Longton . j - # F 881 0 0 | Patman & Fotheringham, Holborn . ; MEUTER Ase Oe O 
Osborne & Co, East Grinstead : . ai O7Oe- Ol 20 | H. Burman & Sons, Kennington ; vi GOD: FO 
Wright & Robinson, Coventry . : A eOhO-: OF. 0 | S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town “ A ; hae: OL. O 
HENRY CARDING, Leek (accepied ) .. . - 835 0 o- C. Dearing & Son, Islington A 7,000. OO 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each ; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING List.” 


Ww. WATSON & SOWs, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1937. 


“SPHINX” lett D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to 1jinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 
. meshes to squareinch. with less 
%, than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
% 10,000 tonssupplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


4 Bs A CEMENT 


pecially 
‘ oe pted for lant encaustic 
ete megs joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
Raniatiens 
Samples ara for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, _Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BivueE Lis Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
pak Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks. 

&e. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim‘ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and | __ 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY’ MARBLES 
aiways on hand. 


2,500 { 


THE LIMMER 


JOHN DALE, _ |AspHALTE PAVING COMPARY, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


ESTAB.] LIMITED. (ie7z. 
Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Kanges, 3 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts {e 
‘Sash Hasteipie ice >| “IMMER, LONDON,” 862. 


=i 


enh ES 


EORM OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Every information to be obtained at the companys 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake 


THE 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Ss London, 1863, 
yw, “ Model Dwelling,” New- 
castle Exhibition, 1887. 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour a Durability, 
LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
DARK GREEN. EB 


International Exhibition, 
For PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


|/BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., | coon House, Laurence Pountney Hill, B.C. 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In ounall SIZES, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


Le SS ETAT OE 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MOOTWATS. FOR mmabeinns “chloe Sc 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


HINDLEY. 


—_ ung 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works~ BOURTON, DORSET. 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehdave Floora, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, pe reiee. Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts 
Full particulars can be obtained from ae Offices, 
14 to16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready, 
OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
“Hancsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. ae 
Office: 175 Strand, London, WiO  ~ 
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a ee 


SOUTHAMPTON— continued. 
yctnhe, Fee nts For Heating Apparatus, &c., at the se Ni Western Shore. 


Mr. JOHN 
eee Bradford & Co. : « £1,025... See 


For Alterations to No 4 Blenheim Street, W. 
HAMILTON, Architect. 


J. Godfrey & ‘Son 3 : : : . £489 90 0 

S. Hayworth 5 3 " : : : $2 AAI OusO 

E.Gollins ==. : ; ; : 2 : 460 0 O 

W. Shurmur Te eAEO O40 

SNEWIN BROS., Upper Clapton (accepted) . i hab ORO 
OLDCASTLE. 


For Alterations and Improvements to Public-house in Canan 
Street, Oldcastle, for H. Casey’s Drogheda Brewery 
Company. Exclusive of Painting. Mr. A. Scott, Archi- 
tect, Navan. 


PS Scott, Navan. ; - : PaO nO 8 
Michael Keernan, Oldcastle aka : AC Oso 
Tuomas GRACE, Oldcastle (accepted ) 4 3¢6° 0 *O 


PAISLEY. 
For Building Post Office at Paisley, for the Commissioners. of 
H.M. Works and Public Buildings 


R. M‘Cord & Son. A 3 : o£ $4091 10:20 
W Taylor. A : ; : ; : Som 207530 7 
A. Muir & Sons : ; ; : 5,093 © O 
T. Barclay 5 3 3 ‘ - P Sieh, ObO mtn O 
T. Bryce & Co.. : ; 3 ; : . 4,959 0 0 
Lt AN = bunesiaw. ° ; ; ; Ee 460.1 Owls 
P. M‘Kissock & Son. . ‘ £1029 we -O 
A. MACNAUGHTEN (accepled ah : : SAS Con O.9 
PENRYN. 


¥or Building Wesleyan Chapel and School Buildings, Penryn. 
Mr. J. WM. TROUNSON, F.R I.B.A, Architect, 27 Clarence 
Street, Penzance. 


G. G. Powell, Penryn : : ; : . £4,000 0 O 
Thos. Rickard, Penryn . 5 % ; 8.907 0 <0 
W. H. Stephens, Penzance - 5 523, 90074 0720 
M. A. CARKEEK, Redruth lecehie® ‘ a3, 70s ee O 
Pooley, Pool, Carn Brea . . 538704 e 0 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Borough Surveyor’s Office, 
Southampton. 
William T. Scorey 5 : “ ‘ : - £69 12 0 
J. Waterman & Son ; 4 : E ‘ 5 OF Pac 
JW Oe ky Cone : : : 63 10 oO 
J. W. RowLAND (accepted y : F 60 0 0 


SHEFFIELD. 


For Building Sorting Office at Broomhill, Sheffield, for the 
Commissioners of H M. Works and Public Buildings. 
Sharp & Kent . : : : £1498 °o Oo 
Reed, Blight & Co. . ; - : : 1,485 0 oO 
F. Ashforth 3 5 ; 7 ‘ ‘ » 1,340 II 10 
Ash, Son & Biggin . _. 3 : . 14300] o> 
fe Roper 3 2 ° : : . : 1,296 10 O 
H. Brumby , ; . : F «. Lye 5A Oe 
Ives& Co.  .. cane ; P . 1, YOO: stages 
G. Webster : : : Lt75 oe 
S. Warburton ri : 5 : .. “3, 0ee OD ee 
J. SCOTT (accepted) . ; : : . 1,046 o 0 


STOKE-ON- TRENT. 

For Erection of a Detached House, Regent Street, Stoke-on- 
Trent, for Mr. W. Heath. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, 
Tunstall, Staffs. Quantities suppplied. 

THOMAS COOPER, Tunstall (accepted ) : 
TARA. 

For Building Medical Residence, &c., at Belpere, near Tara. 
Adjourned to February 17, modified pases Mr. A. SCOTT, 
Architect, Navan. 

TuHos. MACKEY, Dublin Gadady: . 


£565 0250 


1360's 02nO 


Luke Madden, Navan .  f , 205 Ona 
(No schedule of prices submitted). ; 
P. O’Brien, Kells 1,200 0 O 


(Noti in accordance with Bae eer. 


TUNSTALL. 

For Additions and Alterations to Woodland Pottery, for Messrs. 
W. H. Grindley & Co. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, 
Tunstall... Quantities supplied. 

CHARLES COPE, Tunstall (accepted ) £5,700 Oo 


For Erection of Shop Premises, High Street, Tunstall, for Mr. 


E. Timmis. Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall. Quan- 
tities supplied. 
YORKE & GOODWIN, Tunstall (accepted ) £5502 RO- 


For Erection of Business Premises, High Street, Tunstall. 
Mr. A. R. Woop, Architect, Tunstall, Quantities sup- 
plied. 

YORKE & GOODWIN ; Tansee accep tea) 


. £1,800 cao ae 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers. Engravers, and Printers 
22 Martine Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C. 


Butxs oF Quantitizs. Sprcirications & REPorTs 


QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*°eivaee® 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED ORAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS 
PuANS of Estates, witb or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPERAGUE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE « SOOPER, 


192 Meet St., London, 
NHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen. Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectiona] Paper, 


NO ZING, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Send for List. 


ys & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTARLISHED 1840 


Samples and Prices Free. 


SORRUCATED 


std descri 
ption f TRox and Wire FENCING, Co 
RRUGAT 7 
~fRon Roovs, & __ Lloustrated Tatalcene free on sialication, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged fo for 1891, now realy, 6d. 


A |BI TES, ESTIMATES 
SIMPLEX LEAD Ma, cane a 
GLAZING WATERLOW conto & PN. 


ENGINEERS, &XCcC., . 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


woop - BLOCK PAVING 


Fos “Churches, Schools, 
4 Estimates and full particulars 


il TROS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavinec anv STEAM 


Clapham Junction, 8.W. 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE & Co. B Co. (iasseesteh wee ey LONDON, 


BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C.. 


For Roofs, Skylights, and Pant sy rapid and punctual execution of all the 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPEOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracine Uinen. Nontinuoug 
Sheets, &c.. sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, axC, 
Correctly Written and 
Tithe by return of 

- post certain 
PLANS, &c., best ANS, &c., best style 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


(Lim.), 


SHAKESPEARE 

PRINTING WORKS, 

BIRMINGHAM. 

QUEX IRON CuMPAnY, 
KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


ANCASTER STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLE » QUARRIES . 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM - 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


Wuite’s System), 
ffices, &c. 


on application te 


Joinery Works, 


Fesruary 20, 1891.] 
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STOCKTON. : 
For Building Free Library, South Stockton. 
WEATHERILL, Architect. 
Johnston & Hanby, Stockton. Cost about £1,500. 


WALTHAMSTOW. 
¥or Rebuilding the Rose and Crown Public-house, Hoe Street, 


Mr. A. 


Walthamstow. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect. 
Whitehead & Co. . : ; ; . £3,120 0.0 
Staines & Son . : : - : : {253070 O80 
F.& F.J. Woods . : : , ZOps O10 
Harris & Wardrop - : PP 2,087 O00 
G. E. Todd : : © ° 3 - S22 a. OO 
'W. SHURMUR (accepted) . ; : : . 2,646 0 Oo 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Erection of Three Houses, Midland Road, Wellingborough, 
for Messrs. Shorey & Brown. Mr. A, SYKES, Architect, 


R. Marriott . : ; ; : «£750 Oo 0 
'W. Stevens. : 2 é 4 = ; ATE OU =O 
J. Hudson . - : * n : TAO? OF.O 
G. Hacksly. js ; ° s : 737 O40 
G A. Smith. : : : = - ; 730 0 0 
H. Dorman. : ‘ ; ‘ : : 75S O O 
W. T. Harrison . : “ - : A W224, OO, 
J. Underwood . : F : : 700 0 O 


RIBBLE NAVIGATION COMMISSION. 


WHE Ribble Navigation Commissioners held their final sitting 
at the Surveyors’ Institution, Westminster, for the purpose of 
hearing the views of all parties interested in the estuary of the 
River Ribble, as to the best means of providing a fixed navi- 
gable waterway from Preston to the sea. Mr. Pember, Q.C., 
on behalf of the Corporation of Southport, addressed the Com- 
missioners, and argued that this question ought not to be con- 
sidered solely in the interests of Preston, but that Parliament 
intended the Commissioners to provide a navigable waterway 
for all places in the estuary from Preston to the sea. Of these 
places Southport was the chief, both in rateable value, which 
was more than half that of Preston, and in the value of its 
fisheries, which produced 14,000/. ayear. The three sugges- 
tions that had, he said, been put forward to provide this 


channel to the sea were by a north channel, a middle channel, 
The north channel he 


or a south or south-westerly channel 


ENTIL 


RAPP ALD AD IAI ND DDL 


GIBBS’ PATENT 
Weatherproof 


Ventilators, 


GIBBS’ Patent 
Weatherproof 

Extractor. 
Soil Pipe 
Pattern. 


We have pleasure in stating 


we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to 


dismissed as useless to Southport. The middle channel, he 
contended, would require two training walls, which would shut 
out both Lytham and St Anne's on the north and be disastrous 
to Southport on the south. If Southport was, therefore, to be 
considered, a southerly channel of some kind ought to be 
adopted. He admitted that such a channel would benefit 
Southport, and, without pledging the Corporation, he thought 
the ratepayers would not shrink from accepting some burden 
of the cost. Mr. Bidder, Q.C., replying on behalf of the Cor- 
poration of Preston, said that it was not within the powers of 
the Commissioners to embark Preston on a benevolent scheme 
for the benefit of Southport. Of the three channels suggested, 
the middle channel was preferable, being shorter and costing 
less. He, however, urged the Commissioners to allow Preston, 
which had already spent one million upon this scheme, to com- 
plete its authorised works, and ta see to what extent its hopes 
were realised before incurring further liabilities. At the con- 
clusion of Mr. Bidder’s speech, Sir George Nares, the chair- 
man, said that the Commissioners would take the earliest 
opportunity to inspect the estuary, and, having regard to the 
difficult questions involved, their report would be issued as 
soon as possible. Sir Charles Hartley, C.E., thanked the Cor- 
poration of Preston for the ready manner in which they had 
afforded information to the Commissioners, 


TRADE NOTES. 


MEssRS, JOHN Gipes & SON, of 27 South Jobn Street, Liver- 
pool, have supplied their patent weatherproof ships’ ventilators 
to the whole of the steamers of the White Star Line, which will 
greatly increase the comfort of the passengers by these luxurious 
vessels. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Coventry City Council on 
the 17th inst. the Estates Committee reported that they had 
come to an arrangement with Mr. John Simpson for the pur- 
chase of part of his property in Earl Street, for the purpose of 
obtaining a site for new municipal buildings, for 1,375/. 

THE death is recorded at Cologne of Dr. Otto, the inventor 
of the Otto gas-engine, with whom was associated Eugen 
Langen. This form of gas-engine was first shown at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1867, and in 1876 the Otto silent gas-engine was 
introduced to the public. ist 

Tur Indian Engineer says:—Mr. Baldwin Latham, the 
sanitary expert, has completed his inquiries with reference to 


ARE 
THE CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 


IN THE MARKET. 


KINDLY 

COMPARE 

PRICE AND GID? Patent 
MAKE. sil Pipe 


, our 


No. 3 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
outside edzes are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 


are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


RPP PIPPI PBI PPD ODI LOLOL ALA APPL AD heel Nol Nd LNA 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


(4) HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telegrams— Ventilation, Liverpool,’’ Telephone-~No 1,389. 
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See 
the Benares drainage schemes, and laid his views before the 
Municipal Commissioners. With regard to the question of 
disposing of the sewage in the Ganges, he said the objections 
to this course were purely sentimental—that danger to public 
health could only occur for a short distance below the outfall. 
He nevertheless strongly recommended the Board to bring 
themselves into accord with public feeling on the subject i in 
England, and dispose of the sewage on land. If this course 
were adopted, he advised the Board to acquire 1,900 acres of 
land for a sewage farm, and retain the management in their 
own hands. 

THE Lytham Pier, which is in need of repair, will be dis- 
posed of to a new company. It is proposed to reconstruct the 
pier, erecting upon ita pavilion or concert-hall, and making 
suitable landing stages for steamers, together with other 
improvements. 

THE ratepayers of Castletord contemplate opposing. a Par- 
liamentary Bill promoted-by the North-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, to substitute bridges, with road approaches thereto, in 
lieu of the two existing level crossings at Welbeck Street and 
High Street respectively, and to compel the Castleford Local 
Board to contribute towards the expenses of such substitutions 
and works. 

Fr has been decided by the Buckingham Town Council to 
borrow 1,650/, for the purchase of a site and the erection of a 
new police station. 


TENDERS are to be obtained for the extension of Coothill , 


Schools for the Inkberrow School Board. 

THE death is announced of Mr. John Jackson, the well- 
known railway contractor, suddenly, at his Sussex seat, Wil- 
lingdon Lawn, Eastbonrne. The deceased, who began life as 
a working man, amassed a large fortune by railway contracts 
in England, South America and other parts of the world. 

THE new railway-station to be erected at Hebden Bridge 
by the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company will cost 
between 10,002, and 12,0007, On the down side, the platform 
will be 161 yards long, with first-class waiting-rooms for ladies 
and gentlemen, general waiting-room and booking-hall. On 
the up side the platform will be 91 yards long, with four 
waiting-rooms. 

IN connection with the Yorkshire College, Leeds, a limited 
liability company, promoted by the committee of the institution, 
has purchased the Lyddon House estate, Virginia Road, for 
the purpose of transforming it into a hall of residence for the 
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college. Wings are to be added to the existing building, these 
to consist of suites of rooms for the accommodation of students 
who come from a distance, and who otherwise would have to 
find lodgings elsewhere. 

THE “Titan,” a huge travelling crane, which is to be ~ 
employed in lifting, carrying and depositing the 50-ton blocks 
of concrete and granite for the harbour of refuge breakwater 
running from Salthousehead across the south bay of Peterhead, 
has now arrived in parts at Peterhead Railway Station from the 
makers in Bath. Its total weight is over 300 tons, and a large 
number of waggons and bearers had to be employed for the 
railway transit. 

IT is stated that the Gas Committee of Glasgow Corporation 
have, by a large majority, recommended the purchase of the 
Partick, Hillhead and Maryhill Gasworks for 200,000/. The 
valuation placed pee the works by the company’s valuator was 
250,000/. 

THE Dublin Town Council have accepted the tender of the 
Electrical Engineering Company of Ireland for lighting the 
city. The total sum for which the works are to be executed is. 
30,7142. Security is taken of 10,000/. for the due perfecting of 
the contract engagement, and the Engineering Company under- 
take to run the entire station and the eighty arc lamps for 
a year for 4,000/. plus 73 per cent. on the gross revenue derived 
from private lighting. The list of tenders was published in Ze 
Architect of January 16. 

THE General Purposes Committee of the Walsall Town 
Council intend to bring under discussion, at the meeting of the 
Council in March, the desirability of providing a new Town 
hall and Municipal buildings. 

AT the meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering Asso- 
ciation, Mr. James Thomson, C.E., presiding, Mr. John Young,. 
surveyor, read a paper on “Sewer Ventilation,” which gave a 
description of different methods in use for ventilation, princi- 


‘pally advocating the ‘‘street-grating” system in combination 


with upcast ventilating pipes Sor midway between two street 
gratings. 

THE Philadelphia Aaz/way ‘World says :—The zigzag 
tunnel, 1,627 feet long, on the New York, Ontario and Western 
Railway, near North Walton, N.Y., has just been driven 
through. The records*of 306 feet in October and 345 feet in 
November, 1890, 10 by 20 feet heading, have seldom, if ever, been 
equalled. The November run of 345 feet is the greatest on 
record in America. 
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THE minutes of the Statute Labour Committee of 
the Glasgow Town Council contained a report by Mr. John 
Whyte, Master of Works, which stated that the width of 
the present Glasgow Bridge is 58 feet between the parapets, 
including footpaths of 12 feet in width. The average number 
of vehicles crossing daily between 6 A.M. and 6 PM. is 
9,683. He was of opinion that the new bridge should be con- 
structed of steel, and he suggested that the width should be 
130 feet. The committee recommended that it be remitted to 
Mr. Cunningham, C.E., to prepare plans and specifications for 
a bridge about 100 feet in width. The Council have decided 


Mr. Cunningham shall prepare the plans for a bridge of 130 feet | 


width, 

A Ser of building by-laws has been -drafted for the 
Bombay Municipality, which are based on the lines of the 
English by-laws, but amended so as to meet local requirements. 

THE wall of a public-house in Beauchamp Street, Leather 
Lane, Holborn, gave way on Thursday morning from some 
unknown cause, and fell upon some partially-built premises 
on which a number of workmen were engaged. Considerable 
‘damage was done, and four of the workmen were struck by the 
falling débris, three being seriously injured and one killed. 

THE entire fittings (book-cases, reading-stands, tables, &c ) 
of the St Martin’s Library, opened on Friday the 13th inst., 
have been manufactured and supplied by Messrs. Wake & 
Dean, London Road, Southwark, S.E. : 

. THE York City Council have accepted the tender of Messrs. 

Oldham & Knight, of Nottingham, for furnishing the new 
Council Chamber, Guildhall, in accordance with the specifica- 
tion and details prepared by Mr. Doughty, for the sum of 
611/. ics. Tenders were also accepted from Messrs. Punch 
Brothers, of Middlesbrough, for furnishings and fittings of 
rooms and offices at the Guildhall for the sum of 626/. I5s., 
and from Messrs J. Wilson & Son, York, for furnishings and 
fittings in three rooms for the sum of 216/. 16s. 

ON Tuesday, the 17th inst., Messrs. Chinnock, Galsworthy 
& Chinnock sold at the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 
an important corner freehold site, comprising a superficial area 
of about 2,800 feet (naving frontages to the Strand and Bedford 
Street, near Charing Cross), with the buildings thereon, com- 
prising the two shops, Nos. 423 and 424 Strand, offices and 
warehouses, Nos. 2 and 3 Bedford Street, and the Bedford 
Hotel, sold with possession at Midsummer next. The property, 
which was sold in one lot, realised 20,9<0/. 
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IRON DOORS, STRONG ROOMS, @c, 


WITH a desire to give our readers some information on the: 
manufacture of iron doors, safes, &c., we lately visited the 
works of Mr. John Tann at Treadway Street, Hackney Road. 
We may here mention that this firm was established in 1795, 
and is therefore in the centenary of its existence. Bearing in 
mind the requirements of our readers, we expressed a desire to 
first of all examine the iron door department. Here we saw 
doors of every kind in course of construction, from the ordinary 
party-wall doors for dividing warehouses to the most expensive 
and elaborate bullion-vault doors for bankers’ use. 

Our attention was called to anew pattern party-wall door 
that should be particularly acceptable to architects, surveyors 
and builders. Firstly, on account of its low price; and 
secondly, by reason of its special advantages of construction, 
which overcome the liability to warp when affected by intense 
heat, a fault so common with ordinary party-wall doors. This 
new pattern door is constructed with an angle-iron frame, and 
the door, instead of being panelled with flat bar-iron, has an 
angle-iron flange all round the edges ; the web of angle iron 
adds greatly to the rigidity, and precludes the possibility of 
twisting or warping. Another new departure is a party-wall 
door with a chamber filled with fire-resisting composition. 
The construction of this door is similar to the new pattern 
door, with the addition of a 4-inch chamber at the back of the 
door, filled with the best steam-generating composition, thus pro- ° 
viding a door that will resist as much fire as the walls them- : 
selves. A door of this kind has become an absolute necessity, 
when we bear in mind the innumerable calamitous fires continually 
taking place, in which huge premises have been reduced to a 
heap of ruins, and which it is well to bear in mind would 
doubtless have been confined to acomparatively small area had 
the iron doors provided answered the purpose for which they 


were erected, instead of crumbling up like paper when the 


trial came. From what we can see of Mr. John Tann’s new 


fire-resisting warehouse doors they should meet with a great’ 


measure of success, especially in warehouses where goods of 
an inflammable nature are stored. 

We also saw 2 great number of the ordinary panelled 
party-wall doors, both in frames and on wheels, in course of 
construction, suitable for openings from 6 feet high to 10 feet 
square ; but this class of door is so well known that it is not 
necessary here to go into particulars, although we may mention 
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there seemed to be much more finish about them than is usual , upon by burglars foils their nefarious attempts, but such 
with this class of work. attempts at wedging in reality add to the security by firmly 
Another door that struck us as filling a ‘‘long-felt want” | binding the door and frame together into one solid mass. The: 
was a cheap but strong plate-closet door for butlers’ pantries. | contemplation of the locks and lock-work of these doors 
This is made with the ‘ordinary bar iron, or an angle-iron frame, | reveals a triumph of mechanism, and conveys a feeling of abso- ~ 
as may be desired. The door is made ‘of a solid 3-inch slab, | lute security. 
with very powerful locking arrangement, throwing bolts at In passing, it is only necessary to say that we saw every 
front, top and bottom, secured by a first-class unpickable lock, kind of ventilating grille or gate, as well as all kinds of strong- 
and for construction and finish is a marvel of cheapness, well , room fittings, such as shelving book-racks, security boxes, 
worthy of more than passing attention. We also found that | bullion safes, &c. : 
strong-room doors of every kind had received much considera- Mr. Tann informed us that they were exceedingly busy im 
tion, as was evidenced by the great variety in course of con- | every department. One order, consisting of no fewer than two. 
struction. Here were well-finished doors for book-rooms at , hundred safes and fifty strong-ruom doors, is in hand for one 
what appeared to us ridiculously low figures for such good- | colonial building alone. Again, in London, all the doors for 
looking, solidly constructed articles; but we discovered the strong-rooms and party-walls throughout the new building that 
secret of being able to produce them at such figures is the use of is now being erected for the widely-known firm of W. H. Smith 
machinery, which we may say is introduced in their manufac- | & Sons, in Arundel Street, Strand, are being constructed at the 


ture wherever applicable. works of Mr. Tann. 

Next we saw doors to withstand greater risks of fires and From the same place came the depositories for the new 
burglars, the construction of which down to the most minute branch of the London Joint Stock Bank, just completed, in: 
detail is all that could be desired, while it is needless tosaythe , Old Broad Street, City. There is a small steel room for 
finish and workmanship was of the best. Wenoticed there were special bank securities, bullion, &c. Its dimensions are Io feet 
a great number of strong-room doors being made, with vestibule high by 9 feet wide and 8 feet deep. The construction is that 
or jamb linings. This appears to us to be a move in the right | of solid steel slabs bolted with massive steel joining and angle 
direction, as, besides offering greater facilities for fixing, they | bars worked together in the best possible manner. The weight 
afford much additional security against any attempt to dis- | is about 14tons The door and vestibule weigh about 2} tons. 
lodge the door and frame; in fact, our opinion is that no | The doors are 2 inches thick at their thinnest part, and are 
strong-room worthy of the narne should be constructed without | made throughout of steel and drill-proof, unbreakable plates, 
jamb linings and are supplied with a powerful ventilating grille, the vesti- 

A special feature in the manufacture of doors is John Tann’s | bule being made of solid steel-plates, with angle-bar flanges 
fire-, wedge- and drill-proof bullion-vault doors. These appear | which overlap each face of wall. The front and tops of the 
to us to be the acme of strength and solidity, and, we think, | doors have the continuous interlacing wedge-resisting bars,. 
should meet every risk ; but to cover the most remote possi- | which shut into corresponding grooves in the frame, and prac- 
bility of the scientific burglar being able to effect his purpose, | tically bind the door and frame together into one solid mass of 
there is a still stronger quality called the -banke1’s special im- | drill-proof, unbreakable steel. Lach door is also fitted with 
pregnable, the material used in construction of these doors | sliding, parallel bolts at the front, top and bottom, and are: 
being twice the thickness of those used in the bullion-vault secured by three of Tann’s unpickable gunpowder-proof nozzle 
doors Both these qualities are constructed of drill-proof ; locks, themselves being protected by additional interlaminated 
unbreakable plates, and offer an impenetrable surface to the | drill-proof plates, making a total thickness of 34 inches over 
finest-tempered drills or cutting instruments, with the incalcu- | the locks. For further security the interior room is fitted with 
lable advantage of being impervious to the most violent blows | a double-door bullion safe, and there are wrought-iron shelving 
of the heaviest hammers. As an additional security against | and security-boxes. "What is called the general security room 
violence and wedging they are fitted with John Tann’s patent | is 32 feet by 12 feet by Io feet, constructed and bolted together 
continuous interlocking wedge-proof arrangement, a most | in the manner which has been already described. The weight 
ingenious and efficacious system, which not only when operated ' of the whole is about 30 tons. The rooms are embedded in 
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brickwork as a security against fire. Mr. Tann also supplied 
the locks for the office doors and cashiers’ desks; these latter 
are made to differ, with master keys to pass. The various safes 
used in the bank are also made by the same firm, and-we must 
not omit to mention that the architect was Mr. R. Creese 
Harrison, under whose experienced inspection the work was 
done. 

The next thing we noticed were movable fire- and thief-re- 
sisting closets. These are designed for the service of merchants, 
solicitors, and butlers’ plate pantries, and are disposed in 
sections for facility of transport and re-erecting in places where 
large safes cannot be got in on account of the size and weight. 
They can be set up in stone or brickwork cells, in which the 
fireproofing will not be required, and thereby effect a great 
saving in price. They are constructed throughout of three thick- 
nesses of wrought-iron, When set up and completed, the 
entrance is secured with a wrought-iron fire-resisting door. 

Bankers and bullion merchants’ strong-rooms are also, like 
the closets, constructed in sections for portable carriage, any 
practical engineeer being able to easily put the sections to- 
gether; the great advantage being that they can be erected 
where either brickwork or masonry rooms are impracticable. 
There are many countries where the building of such a room 
is attended by almost prohibitory expense, therefore the impor- 
tation of a complete fire- and burglar-proof structure is not 
only a saving in first cost, but can be easily taken to pieces 
and removed where desirable. The outside of these rooms is 
made of plate 1} inches thick, composed of drill-proof and 
unbreakable plates; thus the walls of the room are protected 
against being drilled or cut through in any part. The door 
has the same power, and is fitted with the maker’s patent 
cylinder gunpowder-proof bank locks. 

The prices of strong closets and rooms are necessarily high, 
but, taking into consideration the time and labour expended, 
and the material employed in construction, the cost is insig- 
nificant compared with the security afforded for bank and other 
purposes 

As regards safes our space will not admit of our going 
deeply into the question; we can, therefore, only mention the 
different kinds that are turned out at this establishment. We 
would suggest that those of our readers who desire to be more 
fully posted in the subject will communicate their wish to Mr 
John Tann; we feel sure he will be only too pleased to comply 
with their request. 

From what we saw, safes seem to be made for every pur- 


pose, and include dwelling-house safes, plate safes, jewel safes,, 
safes in cabinets, solicitors’ safes, commercial safes, cash safes 
and every kind of fire and burglar-proof safe for the use of 
jewellers, pawnbrokers, bankers, diamond merchants and 
others altogether too numerous to mention, Before passing 
from this question, however, we would call especial] attention 
to what is called an impregnable double burglar-proof safe we. 
saw in course of construction. 

This is intended for a diamond and bullion merchant’s 
use, and offers absolute security against the scientific 
burglar. It is, in good truth, two safes, being one burglar-proof 
within another burglar-proof safe, and realises the warranty 
and certainty of extraordinary strength and invulnerability. 
The more that it is examined, the more is the visitor impressed. 
with the ingenious adaptability of every bolt, band, bar, plate, 
rivet and screw of its construction. Each safe is wedge-proof 
and drill-proof, so that should the outer fortress be taken the 
inner one will remain intact. The combined thickness of the 
bodies of both safes, in the thinnest part, from the exterior of 
the outer safe to the interior of the inner safe, is 3} inches 
solid, composed of steel and interlaminated drill-proof and 
unbreakable armour plates. The lock security consists of 
patent unpickable, gunpowder-proof. cylinder locks, protected 
by additional drill-proof plates, making a combined thickness. 
of 34 inches over the outer, and a total combined thickness of 
6 inches over the inner locks. So far as can be judged by 
inspection, the general construction leaves nothing to be 
desired. The dimensions of a special one that we examined 
are 49 inches by 42 inches by 32 inches, and the weight was 
33 tons. - 

It may be asked, Where do all the safes go to? Well, 
one answer to that is to be found in the fact that the colonies. 
have awakened to the fact of the superior value of first-class 
English-made safes. Mr. Tann informed us that one order in 
hand comprised over 209 safes and 50 strong-room doors and - 
grilles. 

In concluding our article we cannot too strongly caution 
our readers against buying safes from so-called second-hand- 
dealers. The safes they sell are usually of the commonest. 
description, made up purposely for sale as “ second-hand,” and 
are utterly worthless against fire or thieves. The feeders of 
auction-rooms are also another class of victimising safe-sellers. 
We have seen these “‘ burglar-defying ” safes, “ fireproof ” safes,. 
made of the defying thickness of barely one-sixteenth of an 
inch. We saw three such in Mr. Tann’s shop in Newgate 
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Street that had been “ broken open” by burglars, the door- 

lates of which resembled rusty tin more than anything else. 
‘And these had been in places of business to preserve cash and 
other valuables. — 

Locks and Locking. 

rehensive paper in Zhe Architect of October 10 
hat detailed explanation of the 
principles of security of all the leading locks, with instructions 
as to their use, the care of keys, and s9 forth; so that it will 
be unnecessary to go over the same ground now. The lock 
mentioned there at page 13 of that article, under the name of 
the Reliance lock, is the patented property of Mr. Tann, and is 
the one that he mostly uses upon his higher-class depositories 
of property. 


In our comp 
last year, we gave a somew 


LIFTING A HOUSE IN LINCOLN. 


Iv is not often, says the Livcolashire Chronicle, that one hears 
in this country of a building being lifted bodily from its founda- 
tions and raised several feet above its former level. One or 
two such feats have been successfully attempted in the large 
towns, and a similar operation has been in progress in Lincoln, 
and, from present appearances, it will be carried to a successful 
issue. The building which is being thus rudely disturbed is 
the villa residence known as Norwood House, situate on the 
Riseholme Road, and owned and occupied by Mr. W. R. Lilly, 
surveyor to the Midland Counties Insurance Company, and the 
event has created such a wide-spread interest that some parti- 
culars may not prove uninteresting to our readers. In Novem- 
ber last Mr and Mrs. Lilly had the misfortune to lose one of 
their children from diphtheria. The drainage from the house, 
having to be conveyed into cesspools, in consejuence of the 
building being too low to admit of connection with the drainage 
system, was at once suspected as the cause of the illness, and, 
on an inspection being made by the sanitary authorities, a 
grave defect was disclosed, and it became necessary that 
radical alterations should be made in the drainage. To get rid 
of the cesspools, which were admittedly dangerous, and to 
obtain a connection with the main drain, it was necessary to 
raise the house so that sufficient fall could be secured. Two 
methods of doing this were considered, viz. by taking off the 
roof and raising all the floors, doors, windows, &c., or by lifting 
the house bodily from its foundations. Mr. Lilly consulted Mr. 
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Wm. Watkins, and that gentleman having given an opinion 
that he could raise the house, it was decided that the latter 
method should be adopted. The work, which was entrusted to’ 


| Messrs. Wright & Sons, builders, was started on February 2, 


the first operation being to brace the building together under 
the bottom floor, so as to insure support to all the walls. The 
bracing timbers—balks of pitch pine—had to be carried under 
the bay windows, in order to raise the windows with the rest of 
the house, the object being not to break the walls inside in any 
shape or form, Then the important question of placing the 
“jacks,” by means of which the bnilding was to be raised, in 
such positions as to receive the weight of the walls without 
allowing any deflection, had to be considered. The extent of 
the operation may be gauged from the fact that seventy-three 
powerful screw-jacks were placed in position to bear their 
quota of the weight, and it was necessary, both outside and 
inside, to form foundations for the jacks to stand upon. For 
this purpose the ground was levelled on both sides of each wall, 
and planks laid along so as to get an even bearing on the 
ground, which is what is known as “made” ground, the house 
standing on the site of an old quarry. Having got thus far, 
another difficulty presented itself. The jacks were of four 
different kinds, with screws of varying “pitches,” and means 
had to be adopted to insure that each jack was lifting equally. 
For this purpose a gauge was placed to each jack, consisting 
of an upright piece of wood fixed in the ground, and marked’ 
with feet, inches, and eighths of inches, with a marking-finger 
to indicate the height to which the building was raised in every 
part. These having been fixed, the men, twenty-seven in 
number, were carefully instructed and stationed in their appor- 
tioned places. It required two men to work each jack, and ~ 
each pair had charge of six or seven of these useful imple-’ 
ments. The instructions to the men were that on a signal they 

were to give each jack a quarter turn, which would be equal to _ 
a rise of about a sixteenth of aninch. The foreman, Wilson, 
who has taken great interest in the work, was the signalman, 

and, all being ready, he took a position underneath the centre: 
of the house, from which he gave the signal, and the work of 
lifting the house and its contents began. On the first day all 

that was done was just to put the weight of the house on the 

jacks, so as to secure good foundations for the timbers ; and in 
this position the work was left. The lifting commenced in 

earnest on the second afternoon. Mr. MacBrair, the city sur- 

veyor, who was present, tells us that fifty-three minutes were 

occupied in negotiating the first inch, but as the men got more 
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accustomed to the work it proceeded with greater rapidity, and restore “‘the arts and crafts” to their old position of artistic 
the second inch was completed in half an hour. The building dignity and repute, fairer views begin to prevail, and art-works 
was raised three inches on Monday, eight inches on Tuesday, are considered none the less works of art because they come 
and on Wednesday the height was increased to sixteen inches. out of the workshop of the manufacturer instead of that of the 
On the Jatter day the work of building up the foundations to painter. 

the “raised” house was commenced. Each night the building A sample book of “special art tints” has also just been 
is wedged up to the foundation walls, and thus greater stability issued by the Lincrusta Company, which compares favourably 
is secured in the event of a strong wind arising in the night. with anything that has yet been produced. The quiet creamy 
The weight of the house is calculated at about two hundred tones in a large range of subdued colours hit the happy medium 
tons, and the furniture remains in it, that from the lower rooms _ between very bright colour and the washed-out, faded tints dear 
being simply removed to the first floor. So skilfully had the to so-called zsthetes. 

work been planned and carried out, that there was no sign of | 
any crack in the walls resulting from the elevation, and every- 


thing appeared to be progressing most satisfactorily. It is i 
intended to lift the house from three to four feet. REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE third annual meeting of the District Council for the 
: counties of Forfar, Perth and Fife for the National Registra- 
LINCRUSTA-WALTON PATTERNS FOR 1891 tion of Plumbers has just been held in the Town Hall, Dundee. 
; : Ex-Provost Ballingall presided, and there was a good attend- 
THOSE responsible for the designs for the new samples of wall ance, including Senior Magistrate Lamond, Broughty Ferry ; 
decoration produced by the well-known firm of Frederick ex-Bailies Stephenson, Dundee, and Brown, Broughty Ferry ; 
Walton & Company, Limited, are to be congratulated on the Dr. Lennox; Mr, T. Kinnear, sanitary inspector, and a 
specially artistic character of the work offered to the public number of master and operative plumbers. The annual report, 
with the new year.. The illustrated catalogue is in course of read by Mr. J. J. Henderson, the secretary, stated that during 
preparation and not quite ready, but that will not be disadvan- the past year there had been steady growth. Two examina- 
tageous if architects with works in progress, and builders and _ tions had been held in the Technical Institute, Dundee. Pro- 
contractors at present engaged on works of importance, inspect visional classes had been arranged at Arbroath, Perth and 
the actual examples. For some years now, in season and out Montrose. The outstanding feature in the year was the 
of season, masters in design have expounded, in practice as Congress of Scottish Councils held in Edinburgh last year, at 
well as by preaching, the principles of ornamental designas which seven delegates from Dundee were present. Among 
they are understood at the present day. Following on these the more important points resulting from the Congress might 
lines the productions in Lincrusta-Walton now offered should be mentioned the issue annually of pocket certificates to each 
satisfy the most fastidious of experts, while they are sure to find registered master and operative. Another point of interest 
favour with the public. One of the obstacles that previously was that legislative sanction would at an early date be sought 
beset art manufacture here is now happily nearing its from Parliament to the registration movement. A graduated 
end. Painters probably have been accountable for the scheme of education and examination had been framed by the 
idea that art and commerce had nothing in common, ignoring Wershipful Company. By its adoption each apprentice would 
the fact that art works are the result of design carried into be assisted. It was mentioned that the next meeting of the 
execution. In the case of a picture the painter is both designer Congress was to be held in Glasgow. Dundee would very 
and manufacturer, and he acquires the honour and commercial _ probably be selected as the place of meeting for 1892. 
profit unshared by any other worker. As with architecture, so The report was adopted. 
in the case of decoration and art-work to be produced in more Dr. Lennox, Dundee, moved :—“ That this meeting, recog- 
or less solid materials, the designers must call in the assistance nising the importance of the plumbers’ registration scheme to: 
of others to execute, or in other words manufacture, the work. every section of the community as well as to the craft, learning 
Under the mcvement which has for one of its purposes to with satisfaction the success which has hitherto attended the 
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movement throughout the United Kingdom, and recognising | 


the absolute necessity for technical education among the rising 
generation of plumbers, is of opinion that the combined systems 
of registration and education deserve the confidence and sup- 
port of every member of the community, and calls upon the 
District Council to support by every means in its power the 
Worshipful Company of Plumbers in its efforts towards these 
ends.” Dr. Lennox said the local authorities should appoint to 
the staff of the Police Commission experienced practical 
plumbers, whose duty it would be to supervise all the new 
plumbing work being performed in the town—to see that it was 
carried out in accordance with the specifications, that it was 
properly completed, and at the end that it was efficiently done. 
It was matter for congratulation that so many architects were 
allied with this movement in Dundee. It was a fact which not 
only showed that the architects were anxious that plumbers 
should gain a correct knowledge of the scientific principles of 
sanitation, but that they themselves took a deep interest in the 
matter. 

The resolution was carried. 

Office-bearers were elected as follows :—President, Lord 
Provost Mathewson; Vice-Presidents, ex-Provost Ballingall 
and ex-Bailie Brown, Broughty Ferry; Treasurer, Mr. W. 
Farquharson ; and Secretary, Mr. J. J Henderson. ; 

Votes of thanks having been passed to Dr. Lennox or his 
speech, and to the Chairman for presiding, the p , cfdings 
terminated. LE er 


THE SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ CLERKS’ 
PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION. 


THE report of the committee of management of this association 
congratulates the members upon the continued financial pro- 
gress of the association. The benefit membership has increased 
only nominally. Two deaths have occurred, but no claim on 
the life assurance fund arose in respect of either member. A 
heavier call than usual on the sick allowance fund took place at 
the beginning of the year, but the sum of 200/. has, notwith- 
standing, been added to the reserve fund, which now amounts, 
at cost price of investment, to 2,3137. The interest therefrom 
again provided for all management expenses, with a surplus, 
after clearing off the balance of the preliminary expenses 
account, of 1o/. Two applications for assistance were received, 

and in one case 5/. was granted. Special procedure is followed 


in awarding these grants, so as to secure that no irregular clai 4 
is passed. While, however, the establishment of such a fun 
is a great advantage, and would alone justify the existence o 
the association, the committee earnestly desire to see a very 
considerable increase in the membership of the other funds. 
They again appeal to employers and employed to second their 
efforts in this direction. The committee desire to thank the 
honorary members and subscribers for their continued support. 
The annual genera! meeting of the association will be held at 
the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, on Wednesday, March 4, 
at 6.30 P M. ; 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS FOR. BUILDING. 


IN the House of Commons, Mr. Sydney Buxton having pro- 
posed “‘ That clauses be inserted in all Government contracts 
requiring that the contractor shall, under penalty, observe the 
recognised customs and conditions as to rates of wages and 
working hours that prevail in each particular trade; and that 
the contractor should, under penalty, be prohibited from sub- 
letting any portion of his contract, except where the department 
concerned specifically allows the subletting of such special 
portions of the work as would not be produced or carried out 


| by the contractor in the ordinary course of his business,’ the 


First Commissioner of Works, in explaining the arrangements 
in operation in the Office of Works, said the hon. member for 
Poplar had made a speech that was a very fair and temperate 
one, but he had sketched the contractor in somewhat gloomy 
colours, and, assuming that the kind of contractor that he did 
sketch must necessarily be a typical Government contractor, 
he complained that the workmen employed under the Govern- 
ment contractors should beso much worse treated than those 
who were employed by private individuals. When, how- 
ever, the hon. member came to particularise his charges he 
could only cite two instances, namely, the contract for general 
works and repairs in the City of London, and the exceptional 
instances of sweating brought before the House of Lords’ Com- 
mittee, and he admitted that as regarded the latter the evil had 
been remedied, while, as regarded the former, the new contract 
which would shortly be entered into went even further than the 
hon. member had at first imagined. With respect to the 
resolution, if its object and effect were only to declare the 
opinion of the House that every care should be taken in 
Government contracts that the workmen employed under them 
should receive for a fair day’s work a fair day’s wage, and that 
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everything should be done to render impossible, as far as might 
be practicable, the recurrence in future of those lamentable 
instances-—exceptional though they were—of sweating which 
were brought before the Committee of the House of Lords, 
then the Government would most heartily have accepted it. 
But whatever might have been the intention of the hoa member 
when he framed his resolution, it went much further than that. 
if the resolution were adopted in its terms, the only effect 
would be to lay down regulations as regarded many of the 
‘Government contracts which might lead to great inconvenience 
and mischief to the great industries of the country. In addi- 
tion to the contracts for works and repairs of public buildings 
in the metropolis there were a number of other contracts 
entered into by the Office of Works for special buildings, such 
as the Post Office. With regard to the former, it was the 
practice for many years to invite contractors to tender upon a 
schedule of prices which at first were filled in by the contractors, 
but which under the new system, established in 1884, were filled 
in by the Office of Works. The whole subject of the rate of wages 
under Government contracts was considered by a departmental 
committee composed of Sir Charles Fremantle, Mr Giffen, 
of the Board of Trade, Mr. Spring Rice, of the Treasury, and 
his own most able and excellent secretary at the Office of 
Works, Mr. Primrose. A better departmental committee, he 
thought hon. gentlemen would agree, could not well be 
appointed They examined a great number of witnesses, 
including officers of the Office of Works, of the War Office 
and of the Admiralty, great employers of labour and, most 
important of all,a deputation from the Amalgamated Trades 
Society of London. 
of the evidence, and nothing could be more fair and practical 
than the way in which their case was stated and argued. As 
the result of that inquiry the committee submitted a scheme 
the effect of which would be that in future the contractor would 
submit a schedule of prices as a fair exemplification of the rate 
of wages to be paid. Whoever the contractor was who suc- 
ceeded in getting the contract, the money for wages would be 
paid through him. There would, therefore, in the future be no 
more temptation to make anything out of the workmen’s wages. 
In all future contracts the Government would do their very best 
to ascertain the rate of wages generally accepted in the trade. 
It had been said with regard te the contracts for the Post Office 
and the Admiralty that the rate of wages paid under them was 
So poor that it was impossible for union men to work under 
them. He was not guing to say anything against trade unions, 


He had had the advantage of seeing most . 


for he knew too well the great services they had rendered to 
their members; but a union man who would not work under 
Government contracts did not know what he was talking about. 
One of the trade union delegates who was examined before the 
departmental committee stated that there was nothing to prevent 
union men from working under the Post Office and Admiralty 
contracts. 

Mr. Cremer asked who it was who made that statement. 

Mr. Plunket said it was a Mr. Turner; but he might go 
further, and say that the Government knew as a matter of fact 
that on almost all these great contracts there was no dis-— 
satisfaction with the rate of wages paid. The rule of the 
Government was not to sanction the devolution of any part of a 
contract. As to overtime, they discouraged that in every way 
they could. He wished now to state in a few words what it was 
the Government proposed to do. The case as to sweating was 
proved, and the Government admitted that the evil needed a 
remedy. It was not the use but the abuse of subletting which 
they objected to, and if that was all he should not object to the 
resolution of the member for Poplar. But that was not 
all, and therefore he proposed, when the motion of the hon, 
member became the substantive resolution, to move an amend- 
ment as follows :—‘‘ That in the opinion of this: House it is the 
duty of the Government in all Government contracts to make 
provision against the evils which have recently been disclosed 
before the House of Lords’ Sweating Committee, and to insert 
such conditions as may prevent the abuses arising from sub- 
letting, and make every effort to secure the payment of the rate 
of wages generally accepted as current for a competent work- 
man in his trade.” 


THE PROPOSED IRISH CHANNEL TUNNEL.* 


AT a most important meeting held in Belfast Jast October, 
under the presidency of the Mayor, Mr. Barton, a civil 
engineer of distinction, expounded a scheme for a tunnel by 
what seems to be a most hopeful route, ‘‘ by taking a line from 
Islandmagee, running north-east by east,” to the coast of 
Wigtownshire. The well-known name of Mr. M‘Cullough has 
long since been identified with a proposal to construct the 
tunnel between Whitehead and Portpatrick. Then there is 


the northerly route, by way of Cantyre—by far the shortest sea- 


‘* From a paper by Sir R. Lethbridge, M.P., read at a meeting of 
the Society of Arts. 
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route, and brought forward some years ago by Mr. W. Scott 
and Mr. Livingston Macassey. A fourth route has found sup- 
porters—from Donaghadee to Portpatrick—but there is a deep 
depression or trough running across that route near the Scot- 
tish shore, and giving the enormous depth of 900 feet to the 
channel, that would entail terribly heavy gradients, lengthened 
approaches, and such difficulties of construction as would make 
the expense impossible. : 

Besides these four routes for a tunnel], a most ingenious 
device for through communication was last year suggested, and 
its details worked out at some length, by Mr. Maxton, ata 
meeting of the Belfast Natural History and Philosophical 
Society. This was to be by means of a submerged tubular 
bridge, with its roadway at a depth of 60 feet below the level 
of the water. I may quote a very brief description :— 

‘‘ The tube was described to be of circular or elliptical form, 
made of steel plate, and coated on the outside with cement or 
other protection against corrosion. Within the outer shell a 
rectangular inner tube was to be formed, and in this the road- 
way was to be laid.. The bridge was to be constructed in 
400 feet lengths, made complete for launching. Special 
arrangements were suggested for attaching the lengths together 
under water, and the whole structure was to be kept in position 
by means of chains and anchors. At intervals of 500 feet were 
water-tight doors, so arranged as to close in cases of emergency ; 
the rear of the trains to be so designed as to act as a piston, in 
order that, in case of an inrush of water, the train might be 
forced out of the tube. Necessary ventilation would be secured 
by means of the motion of the trains. Mr. Maxton estimates 
the cost of the bridge, complete, at 5,250,000/. The trains 
using the bridge were to be operated by electricity or com- 
pressed air.” ; 

A Channel Bridge, after the fashion of that glorious erec- 
tion the Forth Bridge, only multiplied several times, has been 
spoken of as a possibility of the dim and distant future. So, 
too, has a causeway, to be laid down after the fashion of the 
Plymouth Breakwater, and only thirteen times the length of 
that prodigious structure. But though no one, after the recent 
exploits of engineering and audacity, would dare to call either 
of these proposals impossible, yet it is obvious that neither the 
one nor the other is at all likely to take the place of a tunnel. 

No one who has followed the course of the discussion on 
the proposed Channel Tunnel between England and France—a 
discussion which the energy, the ability, and the tenacity of 
Sir Edward Watkin threaten to make perennial—can doubt for 


a moment the perfect feasibility of a submarine tunnel being 
constructed, and being worked, for almost unlimited distances, 
It is simply a question of cost. Drainage, pumping, ventila- 
tion—it is all a question of cost. 

So far as the amount of that cost depends on the nature of 
the rocks to be cut through, the testimony of Professor Hull, 
the head of the Geological Survey, in regard to the nature of 
the geology of the adjacent coasts, is conclusively in favour of 
the probability of easy working. But however that may be, 
there is no doubt that the hardest rocks yield to modern rock- 
drills and modern explosives far more easily than the softest 
formerly did to the appliances of our fathers. We can 
“caulk” or “case” the most obstinate fissures. We can roll 
out the tube in which we live and work as we go a'ong. This 
is what Professor Hull says of the physical difficulties to be 
encountered :— 5; ase ey 

“The question, not perhaps of the practicability of the 
tunnel, but of its cost, certainly depended largely upon the 
nature of the strata which would be encountered. It might be 
asked, How was it possible to form any idea of the stratifica- 
tion beneath sucha wide expanse of sea? In attempting to form 
a conclusion on such a point, they must of course be guided by 
the character of the strata in the surrounding land surfaces. 
He felt satisfied that in this case the data were sufficient to 
enable them to arrive approximately at a fair estimate of the 
nature of the rocks and strata to be encountered in making the 
tunnel, Partly from actual knowledge of the stratification as 
gained by the Geological Survey of Ireland and Scotland, 
and partly from older sources, he would endeavour to describe 
and trace the strata on the tunnel line. The general succession 
of the strata on the Antrim side many of those present would 
donbtless be familiar with. The newest of them was of course 
the great tabular basaltic formation which covers the surface of 
Antrim. This rests upon the white limestone of the chalk 
formation, and that again upon the representative of the lias 
and rheetic formations, which are very meagrely represented in 
this part of the country. These strata in turn rest upon the 
new red marl, and this again upon the new red sandstone. 
This series of strata belong to the secondary formation of 
rocks. In entering the surface at the commencement of the 
channel, where it would join the Northern Counties Railway, 
they would pass into the red marl formation. It was quite 
possible they would have no other strata throughout. There 
were, however, sometimes associated with these red marls beds 
of gypsum and rock-salt such as were found at Carrickfergus. 
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At first he was apprehensive that those beds of rock-salt, such Table of Expense of Long Tunnels, 


as at Duncrue, might be a serious difficulty in the construction 


of the tunnel ; but on reconsideration he had abandoned that Date Nae | Length Cost 
view, because, if they were there at all, which was not quite : ‘ in miles. per mile. 
certain, they had been there for incalculable ages, and the St BO Se PPE we eee : beta 
tunnel would not reach them, being not at a sufficient deptk. ; & 

On the eastern coast of Islandmagee they would encounter, 1851 to1871. ~ .' 4 | Mont Cenis 7°97 394,240: 
doubtless, one or two of those “faults,” or fissures, by which 1872 to 1882. : » | St. Gothard 9°31 249,920 
the strata are let down or displaced ; but it was very uncertain 1880 to 1884. eae Arlberg 6°36 190,080 
whether the displacement would be sufficiently great to cause} 1885 + + + Mersey I 140,800 
them any inconvenience at all; and, from what had fallen from has td Severn 4 500, 000 


Mr. Barton, it seemed tolerably clear that in any case they 
need not fear any great influx of water, because the fissures 
would be sealed rather than open ones. They might have, in 
tunnelling from Islandmagee, a long distance of this new red 
marl substituted by the new red sandstone where the strata 
were let down by the fissures. The distance through these 
marls would be, he had concluded, about five or six miles from 
the coast. The tunnelling through them would be extremely | 
easy, and would mean a large reduction upon the estimate for 
the ordinary rock boring. After leaving the new red sandstone 
formation, somewhere about one-third of the distance across, 
they would, in all probability, have throughout the entire 
remaining distance the rocks of the lower silurian system ; 


Putting aside the Donaghadee Tunnel—its cost has been 
estimated at 16,000,000/,—as clearly out of the question, there 
remain the three other suggested tunnels—Mr. M‘Cullough’s, 
Mr. Barton’s and Messrs. Scott & Macassey’s—as well as Mr. 
Maxton’s proposal for a submerged tubular, buoyant bridge. 
And it seems that the cost of these are variously estimated at 
from 5,250,c00/7, up to 10,000,000/7, For a sum within these 
limits, or not largely exceeding the higher limit, there seems to 
be no doubt whatever that the tunnel can be made, and that we 
can have through trains from London and Glasgow to London-. 
derry, Galway and the West of Ireland. Mr. Macassey, in an - 
admirable pamphlet (price 6d.) on the subject—published by 
and the geology of the coast of Wigtownshire indicated Forrest, of Glasgow, and Mullan, of Belfast, only three months. 
that these silurian strata would continue to the point ago—has stated very fully and carefully, and as I think with 
where the proposed tunnel would emerge. In conclusion, ' perfect fairness and impartiality, all the Jvos and the cons of 
he might say that he felt perfectly satisfied there were no these various schemes respectively. Of the proposed White- 
geological difficulties likely to be encountered in the construc- head and Portpatrick Tunnel, or Mr. M‘Cullough’s: scheme, 
tion of the tunnel which engineering skill would not be fully | Mr. Macassey tells us :— 
able to meet.” ‘The length of sea tunnel would be 233 miles, and land 
This is evidence of the first importance, when we consider | approaches 34 miles, making in all some 27 miles, the greatest 
Professor Hull’s official position and great attainments. And depth of sea bottom being 650 feet ; the ruling gradient to be 
it does seem to me that the experience gained in the construc- | 1 in 58, and the estimated cost would be about 7,090,coo/.; but 
tion of the Mersey tunnel demonstrates not only that we can if Mr. Barton’s figures of 300,0c0/. per mile be taken, the cost 
construct and work sub-aqueous tunnels with perfect certainty would amount to 8,100,cco/, The author of this proposal 
and safety, but when its cost is compared with that of other claims that the tunnel as suggested would be more conveniently 
long tunnels, we see that the tendency of modern discovery is situated with respect to the existing railway than any other 
greatly to diminish the cost of such works per mile. At the . more southerly or more northerly route ; that it is the shortest 
same time, it must be admitted that the Severn Tunnel, on the route with good gradients ; and, further, that the cost would not 
other hand, has proved unexpectedly difficult and costly, and be excessive.” 
its details ought to warn those who take up the Channel Tunnel Of the Cantyre, or most northerly route—the one favoured 
that unforeseen difficulties may occur. Once more, it is a by Mr. Macassey himself—that gentleman says :— 
question of cost, and the following table shows that the general | “ The total length of sea tunnel is only some 14} miles, and 
tendency is for this cost to diminish as time goes on :— : the total length, with approaches, some 24 miles. Not only is 
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this the shortest possible route, but the sea portion is little more 
than one-half the sea length of Mr. Barton’s tunnel. The 
tunnel to be for a double line of rails, with a ruling gradient of 
1 in 60, but having level stretches of half a mile each at intervals 
_an arrangement much more satisfactory than a long length 
of gradient, even when the latter is so easy as I in 75. Con- 
necting lines of railway would be required on both the Scotch 
and Irish side. In the former case a new line from the Mull 
of Cantyre, by Campbeltown round by Inverary, and connected 
to the West Highland Railway now being made, at a point 
south of Crianlarich. The total length of the new line would 
be about 100 miles. Then there would be the Belfast connec- 
tion of some 24 miles to Larne, and a connection to London- 
derry by junction with the Northern Counties Railway at 
Ballymoney, the length of this branch being 20 miles. Nothing 
has been done by the advocates of this route to test the nature 
of the rocks to be intersected by the proposed tunnel. The 
information afforded by the exposed surfaces on either side are 
favourable, even more so than at Whitehead ; but it is only 
possible to surmise what is under the bed of the channel. All 
that can be said at the present stage of the matter is that, 
everything else being the same, the sea tunnel of 143 miles has 
more probabilities in its favour, as regards successful com- 
pletion, than any of the other schemes involving greater length 
of sea tunnelling.” 

Such, then, are the routes for a tunnel that have found advo- 
cates thus far, such their mileage and estimated cost. Whether 
full inquiry by a Royal Commission, which would clearly be 
necessary before arriving at any decision on a question of such 
magnitude and difficulty, would result in the adoption of any 
one of these routes, is of course quite uncertain. 

The questions that now remain are—first, Is the game 
worth the candle? and, secondly, if so, how is the candle to be 
provided? 

I will consider the latter question first. Mr. Macassey has 
shown—and the other authorities to whom I have alluded say 
much the same thing—that, on the most moderate computa- 
tion, a mileage earning of more than 2co0/. a week would be 
required to make the scheme commercially a remunerative, or 
even a self-supporting one. As the mileage earnings of the 
most prosperous railways, with the heaviest traffic in existence, 
are only a fraction of this amount, it is obvious that other 
sources of revenue must be looked for to help to defray the 
cost. I will venture to indicate three other possible sources of 
revenue. 
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First, the railways on either side that may be connected 
with the tunnel will clearly derive enormous benefits from the 
communication. And they may be fairly called upon to. 
contribute #70 ¢azto, perhaps in the form of a small guaranteed 
percentage on the capital 

Secondly, the whole line of country between the Irish end. 
of the tunnel and the ports on the Western Coast that will then 
become the terminal stations of the great Transatlantic routes, 
will (as I shall presently endeavour to show) become, in alb 
probability, immensely enhanced in value. Great commerciah 
and manufacturing centres of population and wealth will 
certainly grow up along these routes ; and it seems possible 
that the popular doctrine of “betterment,” if properly and 
fairly applied by legislation to these routes, might go far to 
supplement the revenues of the tunnel. 

And thirdly, and lastly, if the people of Great Britain and 
Ireland determine that the enterprise is one of such vast 
national and imperial advantage as I venture to suggest, then 
Parliament will be found ready and eager to provide the 
balance of the cost, whether by voting an annual guaranteed 
percentage on subscribed capital, or by the actual provision of » 
a portion of that capital by means of a Joan in the first instance. 
In the latter event, I see no reason why the tunnel itself should 
not be constructed and maintained by a Department of the 
State. Inthe Postal and Telegraph Departments the State 
already undertakes similar commercial functions, and conducts. 
them on a commercial basis. I cannot imagine any form of 
public works of greater public utility than this tunnel 

Sir Edward Watkin, Bart., M.P., said he had learnt that Sir 
Roper Lethbridge took a deep interest in one or two great Irish 
questions which had lately been troubling his own mind, and 
upon which he had spent some time, and, necessarily, some 
money. The first question was that of uniting Scotland and 
Ireland, and the other was that of bringing the west coast of 
Ireland within three and a half or four days’ journey of the 
American continent. That involved, of course, the construction 
of a ship canal between Galway Bay and Dublin Bay. Having 
had the necessary surveys made and plans prepared, Mr. 
Walker, the contractor for the Manchester Ship Canal, in- 
formed him that for 8,000,000/. a magnificent ship canal could 
be completed from the eastern to the western coasts of Ireland, 
thus making Ireland tle halfway house between England and 
America. If this undertaking were commenced, it would settle 
many difficult Irish questions. You could not elevate the 
people of any country without raising their wages, and this 
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could not be done without providing more employment. 
Providing more employment meant facilitating the means of 
inter-communication between man and man, and the rapid and 
cheap transmission of the products of industry and of raw 
materials. If Sir Roper Lethbridge would put a notice on the 
paper of the House of Commons for the appointment of a 


Royal Commission to investigate these two subjects, he should. 


have very much pleasure in supporting him. In dealing with 
tunnels under the sea, one difficulty they generally met with 
was the fact that many able engineers were not geologists, and 
many able geologists were not engineers. This difficulty was 
met with in the case of the proposed tunnel between England 
and France. He had been delighted with Mr. Barton’s plan 
of getting over the difficulty of the dyke, viz by going round it, 


and considered that the little extra length occasioned by so 


doing was not of any great importance. In the case of the 
Channel Tunnel, Sir John Hawkshaw and the geologist who 
worked with him took a ruler, and with a pen drew a straight 
line from Sandgate to St. Margaret’s Bay, the effect being that 
sometimes the tunnel was in the upper chalk, and sometimes 
out of it. By this plan they wouid have had to pump the sea 
to begin with, then to drain the land, and_to do an amount of 
timbering which rendered the scheme almost impossible. He 
at once said that it would not do, and that they must go down 
below to the grey chalk, which was impervious to water. This 
chalk was soft enough to be cut by machinery, and hard enough 
to stand on its own legs, the dédrzs removed being valuable for 
cement. By finding the grey chalk at its outcrop, and following 
at, all difficulty was avoided, and the tunnel would be one of the 
cheapest engineering works that had ever been constructed, 
So that by getting round the difficulties in the present instance 
Scotland might be connected with Ireland cheaply, though not 
perhaps so cheaply as in the case of connecting England with 
France. He had been offered a contract to make two single- 
line tunnels through the hardest piece of rock in England at 
46/. per yard, and taking the distance under the grey chalk at 
22 miles, this would amount to about 80,co/. per mile. He did 
not think the Irish Tunnel could be constructed for this sum, 
but supposing it cost ten times as much, the project was worthy 
the attention of England, and the rich people of England. The 
making of the Irish Tunnel and the ship canal would be the 
making of Ireland; wages would rise, and in fact the effect 
would be to revolutionise the present degraded position of a 
large portion of the people. Assuming the ship canal would 
cost 10,000,000/, and the tunnel 10,0c00,000/, this would, calcu- 


lated as a 3 per cent. terminable annuity, come to about 
600,coo/z, a year, or about a farthing in the pound on the 
income-tax of the people of England, Ireland and Scotland. 
He was quite sure that every one would be willing to bear this 
extra burden, in order that such a desirable object might be 
accomplished. So far as his humble assistance would be of 
any value, it was entirely at the service of the reader of the 
paper. 
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can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


i “a 55 a 


LIMITED. 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N. B, 


LONDON SHOWROOM=—76 G@UEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Printed } py S D, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C, 1 
Pr n y SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New Street Square, E Oy and published for the tn tic by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London- 
Friday, Pebruary 29, 1891 
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Bev orer. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, FEBRUARY 27, 1891. 


NOTICE. TENDERS, ETC. 


ae Bre Cee Caries aca Wek ee, TOR *,” As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., tt ts par- 
the present ‘‘ Practice ” qualification for admission to membership will ticularly requested that information of this description be 
cease after August 26, 1891. ' forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 


Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the than § p.m. on Thursdays. 


Sey The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
in the By-laws, viz. :— an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 


Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, z Z a 3 
Land, Building or Mining, Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- Contracts, are requested in thetr letter of advice to write 


wise. at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- TuHE ARCHITECT.” 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 
EDITORIAL NOTICES. CONTRACTS OPEN. 
The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. ABERGAVENNY.—March 4.—For Enlarging, &c, Dwelling- 


Vo communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the | youse and Stables, and Erection of Farm Buildings, at Spring 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for | villa Mr. E. Foster, Architect, Abergavenny. 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. Ais MAN ee Maer For Building Dwelline-H 
Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their | 4 ae Warwi EA Baas he os Bar AED alo 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- ne hasan eh ck piggy : aoe. a 
spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy ARMLEY.—Feb, 28.—For Building Detached House and 
communtcations. Stabling. Mr. C. H. Thornton, Architect, 5 Park Row, Leeds. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For Pulling-down Hat Works and 
Building —Two Blocks of Houses and Additions to adjoining 


THE ARCHITECT Houses. Mr. T. D. Lindley, Architect, 1504 Stamford Street, 
eae ; Ashton-under-Lyne. 
CONTRACT REPORTER. ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. — Feb. 28.—For Construction of 
. ; Gasholder Tank. Mr. David Clarke, Engineer, Ashton-under- 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. Lyne. 
For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 ATHERTON.—March 3.—For Wrought-iron and Cast-iron 
For every Additional Line. =. . » . 0 0 Mountings and Building Retort Stack. Mr. T. Newbigging, 


6 
6 
For Quarter Page ‘ ° . ’ : « 210 0 : r 
Bor Hall Pace <: : 5 ‘ : : Bi io 6 Engineer, 5 Norfolk Street, MIZHERESTEE: 
For a Page . aS 9 ; ‘ . ee oO BARRY.—March 2.—For Building Villas, Cottages and Two 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide : Pees ee Te. 0272 Shops. Mr. W. H. Dashwood Caple, Architect, 8 Queen 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. Street, Cardiff. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, — BECKENHAM.—March 9 —For Building Two Lodges and 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. Outbuildings, Alexandra Recreation Grounds. Mr. G. B. 
ee Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; Is. per | Carlton, C.E., Surveyor to the Local Board, Beckenham. 
Ss io ; ; : BEESTON.—March 3.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions | yy John Bowley, F.S.1., Beeston 
* ° : , fs rs. W r 
on" application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, BELFAST.—Feb. 27.—For Building Three Houses at Bel- 
175 Strand, London, W.C. mont. Mr. S. Stevenson, Architect, 83 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
- Which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
. Espagnoilette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
isa CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


VERITY BROS. cl Lane, cEEDS. 
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BELFAST.—March 10.—For Additions to Premises, Donegall 
Square North,, and Fountain Street Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, Architects, 7 Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BILLINGHAM —March 4.—For Additions and Improve- 
ments at Passenger Station. Mr. William Bell, Architect, 
North-Eastern Railway, York. 

BLACKBURN —March 4.—For Forming Subways at Work- 
house. Mr. J. Aspinall, Architect, Victoria Street, Blackburn. 

BLACKBURN.—March 14.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital at Longshaw. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough En- 
gineer. 

BLAENGARW.—Feb. 28 —For Additional Accommodation 
for 283 Children at’ Board Schools. Mr. G. F. Lambert, 
Architect, Town Hall, Bridgend. 

BLAINA —March 14.—For Building 114 to 124 Cottages. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

BLyTH —For Building Board Schools for 609 Children. 
Mr. C. Walker, Architect, Grey Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

BODMIN —Feb. 28 —For Building Five Houses. Mr. John 
Dennis, Architect, Bodmin. 

BRADFORD.—Feb 27.—For Building House and Twenty- 
eight Cottages. Mr. J. W. C. Atkinson, Architect, 1 Ivegate, 
Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—Feb. 28—For Building Six Houses and 
Stable, Crossley Hall. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, 
Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

BRADFORD.—March 4 —For Pulling-down and Rebuilding 
Black Bull Inn, Adwalton. Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 
22 George Street, Halifax. 

BRAY.—March 4.—For Public Shelter. Mr. P. F. Comber, 
C.E. Plans at the Town Hall, Bray. 

BRENTFORD.—March 2.—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
with Administrative Cottage, Mortuary, Boundary Wall, &c. 
Mr. J. H. Strachan, Surveyor, Clifton House, Boston Road, 
Brentford, 

BURNLEY.—March 2.—For- Building Chapel. Messrs. 
Waddington & Son, Architects, 5 Grimshaw Street, Burnley. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT. — Feb. 28.— For Building Retort 
House. Mr. F. L. Ramsden, Engineer, Gasworks, Burton-on- 
Trent. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—March 3 —For Extension and Altera- 
tions of Board School, Branstone Road, and of Boys’ School, 


Grange Street. Mr. Reginald Churchill, Architect, St. Paul’s.. 
Square, Burton-on-Trent. 

Bury —March 4 —For Construction of Impounding Reser-. 
voir and Works in connection. Mr. J. Cartwright, Engineer,, 
Bank Street, Bury. ; 

Bury.—March 2.—For Additions to Offices of Brewery 
Company, Limited. Mr. A. Hopkinson, Architect, Castle 
Chambers, Market Place, Bury. 

CARLISLE.—March 6.—For Building Two Bridges, Staple- — 
ton. Mr. C. B. Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle. Mr. R.. 
Maxwell, Surveyor, Longtown. : 

CARTMEL.—Feb. 27.—For Construction of Polarite Filters — 
and Clear-water Tank at Newton Reservoir. Mr. Charles H. © 
Beloe, Engineer, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. 

COLCHESTER.—March 2 —For Erection of Buildings at the 
Workhouse. Mr. Alexander M. White, Clerk to the Guardians,, 
Colchester. 

CoOwWLING.—March 2.—For Building Warehouse, Weaving 
Shed, Chimney, Engine and Boiler House. Mr. S. Jackson, 
Architect, 33 Kirkgate, Bradford. 

DEVONPORT.—March 3—For Building Boundary Wall to 
Hospital Burial Ground. Mr. J. L. Hodge, Surveyor, 22 
Courtney Street, Plymouth. 

DUNDEE—Feb. 28.—For Building Poorhouse Hospital. 
Mr, W. Alexander, City Architect, Dundee. 

‘ELLAND.— March 6.—For Building Warehouse and other 
Premises, Norton Mills. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Archi- 
tects; Halifax. : 

EssEX —March 4—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
Loxford Bridge. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, C.E., Malmsbury 
House, South Woodford. 

HALIFAX.—March 2 —For Forming Bowling-green and 
Building Stone and Half-timbered Pavilion. Messrs. Jackson 
& Son, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

HatirAx.—March 4—For Construction of Reservoir. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

HALiFAX.—March 5.—For Building Fireproof Warehouse. 
Messrs. Petty & Ives, Architects, Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 

~ HALIFAX.—March 14.—For Building Fourteen Dwelling- 
houses, Holywell Green. Messrs. C. F. L. Horstall & Son, 
Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 


PERFECTION IW DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VIC? |) _ ———————e 


——- Tiiim@id:iriiai | [02¢ EMPRESS ‘“ VICTOR” 


is the neatest of all 


| 
| 


is attachable on front or 


back or on either hand 


ee 


a | rl ls Pneumatic Springs. Does 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and ean be 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


its work better, and can 
be fixed where others ean- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors, 


SR SS I I CD RR SES ET 
SROW NI 1rbi tar«.| Es IVE EE RES SS reave warx.| GQ OU ES ES IND readé Warn 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR: 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


AD ESI TEES 


2 
67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E.. 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. g 


OPP DLP ALPAD PD AD APA ALL 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
‘ Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
ane ee big BAe and Specialties, all known to be of SS 
e highest order, as eviden irst- Z ZLB Z 
Ce cise pee ral renesi gn oiiaen ee ne 
above, 
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HEATON.—March 4.—For Building Residence. 
Adkin, Architect, 17 The Exchange, Bradford. 


HILTON.—March 14 —For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Mr. W. Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 


HORNSEY.—March 2.—For Building Isolation Block at 
Hospital. Mr. T. de Courcy peas Engineer to the Local 
Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N 


HORNSEY.—March 2 —For Building Foreman’s House at 
the Board’s Highgate Depot. Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, 
Engineer to the Local Board, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


HoRNSEY.—March 2—For Construction of Pipe Sewer 
(4,090 feet) in Deep Tunnel, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. 
Mr. T. de Courcy Meade, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


HUDDERSFIELD.—March 9 —For Building Store, Shop and 
Five Houses. Mr. J.. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hud- 
dersfield. ; 


HyprE.—March 11.—For Construction of Sewage Works, 
Tanks, &c. Mr. Joseph Mitchell, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hyde, Manchester. 


ILFRACOMBE.—March 16.—For Building Public Hall in the 
High Street, for Mr. J. S. Catford. Messrs. Horwood & 
Rhoades, Architects, 118 High Street, Ilfracombe. 


ILKLEY.—March 6.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Mle Wire As, G. ene Architect, 17 The Exchange, Brad- 
for 


LEEDS.—Feb, 28.—For Extension of Board School, Saville 
Green, Mr. W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds. 


LIGHTCLIFFE.—March 9.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 


LIVERPOOL —March 4.—For Building Warehouse, Man- 
chester Dock. Mr. J. D. Higgins, Secretary, Paddington 
Station, Lendon. 


LLANDUDNO.—Feb. 28.—For Extension of Wooden Steam- 
boat Jetty. Mr. John Clarke, CE., 19 Castle Street, Liver- 
pool. 

LUDDENDEN Foot.—Feb. 28. Srp Building Ten Houses. 
Mr. W. H. Cockroft, Architect, West End, Hebden Bridge. 

MASHAM.—-March 9.—For. Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Mr. Edward Taylor, Architect, 


Mr. A. G. 


Schools and Minister’s Boule 
7 Stonegate, York. 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 


MELTHAM. — March 5.—For Building Bobbin Works. 
Dryhouse, Storeshed, &c, Meltham Mills, Messrs. J. Kirk 
& Sons, Architects, Huddersfield, 


MENSTON.—Feb. 28 —For Erection of Farm Buildings, 
Farm Bailiff’s House, Dairy and Infectious Hospital. Mr. 
J. Vickers Edwards, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY.—March 3 —For Building Additional 
Waiting Rooms, &c., at Romiley Station. Plans, &c., at the 
Engineer’s Office, Derby Station. 


MIRFIELD.— March 2.—For Additions to Stores. 
Stott, Architect, Heckmondwike. 


MORLEY.—March 2.—For Laying 15-inch Cast-iron Pipes 
for a Main Line of Conduit (21 miles in length), Fixing Valves, 
Erection of Bridges (to carry the Pipe over Rivers and Streams), 
and Works connected. Mr. Charles Gott, Engineer, 8 Charles 
Street, Bradford. 


Mr. A. 


NEWARK.—March 4—For Building Cottage. Mr. G. 
Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 
NEWHEY.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. J. Stott, 


Architect, Rochdale. 
NEWTON ABBoT.—Feb. 28.—For Alterations and Buildings 
at Workhouse. Mr. S. Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton 


_ Abpot. 


NEWTON HEATH.—March 3.—For Fittings for Library. 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NEw WANDSWORTH.—March 5.—For Escape Staircases at 
Infirmary. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

NORTH TYNE.—March 7.—For the whole of the Works of 
the Rebuilding of Falstone Church, North Tyne, for the Rev. 
R. Picton. Messrs. Plummer & Burrell, Architects, 46 Cloth 
Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NOTTINGHAM. — March 16.— For Building Technical 
Schools at. University College. Mr. F. S. Grainger, Architect, 
and Mr. W. A, Heazell, Architect, Bank Chambers, Not- 
tingham. 

PENRITH.—For Building Drill and Concert-hall. 
George Watson & Son, Architects, 3 St. 
Penrith. 

PETERBOROUGH —For Building Shops. Messrs. H M. 
Townshend & F. E. Tomlinson, Architects, The Precincts, 
Peterborough. 


Messrs 
Andrew’s Place, 


THE 


“ME TEOR’ 


NEW HIGH- -POWER GAS LAM}! 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,’ Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


1538 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


(a9 TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ELECTRIC 


DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


ESTIMATES 


PATERSON & COOPER, 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


Glasgow Branch :— 


LIGHTING. 


STREET. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“Patella, Liidon,” 


FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at t12 abCve addrsass 


137 WEST REGENT 
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PETERBOROUGH.—Feb, 28 —For Building Working Cells 
for by shies and Repairs and Alterations at Workhouse. 
Mr. J. G. Stallebrass, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 


RoyTon.—March 2.—For Construction of Sewage Precipita- 
tion Tanks, Filter Beds, Store Shed, Mixer, Drains, &e, 
Mr. T. S McCallum, Engineer, 4 Chapel Walks, Cross Street, 
Manchester. 

RUNCORN.—March 9.—For Building Mission to Seamen’s 
Institute. Mr. Wm. Garrett, 58 High Street, Runcorn. 

SLEIGHTS.—March 6.—For Building Villa Residence, for 
Mr. John Linskill. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Dar- 
lington. 


STAFFORD.—March 6.—For Building Public Baths. Mr. 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 
STALYBRIDGE.—March 2.— For Building Mill. Messrs. 


Potts, Son & Pickup, Architects, 34 Victoria Buildings, Man- 
chester. 

SUNDERLAND.—March 4.—For Additions, &c, to Work- 
house. Messrs, J. & T, Tillman, Architects, Bridge Street, 
Bishopwearmouth, 

SUNDERLAND.—March 9.—For Taking Down and Recon 
struction of Slipper Baths. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Iiall, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

WADDINGTON. — March 9.—For Building Almshouses, 
Chapel and other Buildings, for the Trustees of Waddington 
Hospital. Mr. M. Watson, Architect, 7 Hargreaves Street, 
Burnley. 

West Ham.—March 10o.—For Two Steel Boilers, 5 feet 
diameter Centrifugal Pump and Engine, &c., and Existing 
Beam Engines to be Compounded and Repaired. Mr. Lewis 
Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


WIpDNES.—March 2.—For Building Laundry, &c, at the 
Fever Hospital, The Surveyor, Town Hall, Widnes. 


WILLENHALL.—March 13.—For Building Men’s Mess- 
room, Dormitory, Witnesses’ Waiting-room, and other Addi- 
tions to the County Police Station. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, 
County Surveyor, Stafford. 

WINDERMERE.—March 11.—For Construction of Com- 
pensation Reservoir on the River Gowan. Messrs. John 
Newton & Son, Engineers, 17 Cooper Street, Manchester. 


— 


WOKING,—March 3 —For Building a Wesleyan Minister’s 
| wour Mr. K. Clamp, Architect, Woking. 


WOLVERHAMPTON.—March 3—For Bpilding Hospital | 
| pal¥oe Entrance Lodge and Additions to Administrative 
Block. Mr. R. E. W. Berrington, Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Wolverhampton. 


TENDERS. 


_—— 


ABERDEEN. 
For Forming Street from Castle Street to Park Street, 


Aberdeen. i 
~ S561 14 5 


R. Gair . . . : : : : 

For Additions to No. 14 Union Terrace, Aberdeen, for the 
Conservative Club. Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, Architects, 
Aberdeen. Quantities by Architects. 

J. & J. Ross, mason. 
Leslie & Hay, carpenter. 
Geo. Davidson, slater. 
Stephen & Son, plasterer. 
Jas. Matthews, plumber. 


For Offices, &c., for the Northern Newspaper Co., Limited, to 
be built in Broad Street, Aberdeen. Messrs. ELiis & 
WILSON, Architects, Aberdeen. Quantities by Architects. 

Geo. Duguid, mason, 
Wm. Dawson, carpenter. 
Harper Pheret, slater. 
Jas. Simpson, plasterer. 
Alex. Smith, plumber. 
Garvie & Sons, painter. 


ABERGAVENNY. 
For Building Dining Hall, Structural Alterations, and Laying 
Drains at the Workhouse. Mr. E. Foster, Architect, 
Woodstock House, Abergavenny. 


J. D. Williams, Knighton . : ‘ - £1,950 0 0 
J. Brokers, Swansea . : : : ‘ «71,909 30.0 
J. G. Thomas, Abergavenny . 5 ‘ wih1y790) <O's20 
T. S, Foster, Abergavenny 5 ‘ ~ “D2 75eroero 
J. H. VENNING, Cardiff (accepted je ‘ 1,635 18 9 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICE LIST OF 


Ee ADIUSTMENT 


FAN LIGHTS. 


SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 


These 


ie | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


From 8s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 

before the public. 


If you have-not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


The WiLMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 


» W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose, For 
109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 


‘raise and lower any Skylight 


If dimensions are given, we ca 


STOCKS 


Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
ALWAYS ON HAND. 


For Continuous and 
other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given. 


THE “ WILMOS* 


PATENT PARQUET. 


WELLINGTON STREET, 


ILLINGWORTH, 
incron street, LEEDS. 


Showroom and 
Office in 


PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
INGHAM & CO. 


LONDON, °*<N3W,P3Be® 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


SKELSEYS \ie 


2 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. 
CONTRACTOR TO 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saliaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889} 


SEELSEL’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


THE 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England, 


MANGHESTER_ SHIP CANAL, 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 
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BAGNALL, ; 
For Stone Tank, &c., Bagnall. Mr. J. BEARDMORE, Surveyor, COLCHESTER — continued. 
Glebe Street, Stoke-upon-Trent. For Additions and Alterations to Sheep and Bullock Pens, for 
G. W. HANCOCK, Stoke (accefied) Spas Py to tee the Cattle Market Committee. Mr. H. GooDynar, 
Scragg, Bagnall . f : : . Roy O Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 
Ridgway, Fenton . veune § 5 : 3 S070 Everett & Son, Colchester . ° ‘ . Ae yo oa ae: 
Burnham, Fenton . : : ’ 2 . ee OO C. E. Orfeur, Colchester : ; ; nek fae Ome O 
‘ BELPER. F. W. Shead, Colchester : . - 68 5% © 
For Building Mission Church, Openwoodgate, near Belper. G. BEAUMONT, Colchester (accepted). . « 6115 0 
Mr. MAURICE HUNTER, A.M.LC. E., Architect, Belper. 
Jos. Marshall, Belper : . : ‘ £1 3040 0 O : Lieder beast : 
A. Hingley, Pumice. ; . 1,040 © o | For Construction of Brick Gasholder Tank on Site of Gasworks, 
T. S. WILDGOOSE, Matlock Bank (accepted) . 919 10 o| ~ _ forthe Gas Committee. 
Tomlinson & Co., Derby . ; Fu $35. "oO S. JOHNSON, Irlams-o’-th’-Height (accepled) . £1,095 9 0 
Wheeldon Bros. , Belper : ° : . tear oa OF -0 
: CRICKHOWELL. 
CHELTENHAM. 


For Building Public Hall and Caretaker’s Cottage, Crickhowell. 


For Erection of New Theatre and Opera-house for the Theatre Mr. E. A. JOHNSON, Architect, Abergavenny. Quantities 
sod 


Company, Limited, Cheltenham. 


. by Architect. 
SM Eins, Cagten haar: Ee igs Reece £6 ee ae T. Watkins & Jenkins, Swansea. « «2,300 0 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol ., : . 6,399 0 oO TS Foster Ab 3G 
Jones & Co, Gloucester , : : : 5 0,276 10: 0 See pots cio aera : 7 "og aie eats: 
W. Scamell, Cheltenham . 5 880 0 © soe ee roe a nee ayenny 2 7s Paige Le Se 
W. Jones igkcestel 4 R ; : : 3.780 Sate H. Smith, Kidderminster . ; : ; » 31,984 0 0 
e Collins Tewkesbury . f : ‘ : $740 ae 19.6. Jones & Co, Gloucester . : . 1,984 70 0 
A C. &S. Billings, Cheltenham LCE Gee 0. Oey ates yes Knighton (accepted )* vi 5 EBS & 
ones ons, Llanga : : = 
BRADNEY & Co., Wolverhampton (accepted) . 51200 0 Oo ; See asd fonda sie: cea 
COCKERMOUTH. 
For Building Boundary Wall with Pair of Rudbed Siotte Gate- DROXFORD. 
posts. For Ventilating and Providing Water Supply to Water Closets, 
J. Bolton, Cockermouth. A “£60-.0" 0 Constructing Quarters for Aged Married Couples and Fi ire- 
Lister, McCartney & Lister, Cockermouth . ee 4o- 1Ol0 Escape Exits at the Workhouse, Droxford. Mr. A. E. J. 
W. WATSON, Cockermouth (accepted A .. 45.-0.. 0 Guy, Architect, 79 Albert Road, Southsea. 
2 W.L th, P : th 4 
earmou ortsmou : : : 1 £,190-72: <2 
COLCHESTER. Z 
For Works, New Park Street. Mr. H. GOODYEAR, Borough Meredith; Cosham 3 . : eat FEOAICr 6 
Surveyor, Colchester. Read, Humbledon : ° : . » 180 15 0 
G. Dobson, Colchester Ca en, te See ee 2h One O T. P. Hall, Southsea . » 178 6 4 
J. Dupont, Colchester 234 0 08! A & WESTBROOK, Droxford, Bishops Waltham 
So daches j : i 23 (accepted ) ‘ f ; : lose f= Oo 
EVERETT & SON, Colchester (accepted SSeS: 2-07 0 
For Works, Back Lane, Hythe, Mr. H. GOODYEAR, Borough BALING. 
Surveyor, Colchester. | For Alterations to Little Haven, for Major-General Collinson. 
x pee Colchester . : ’ . . »£475 0 © Mr. CHAS. GRANVILLE BAKER, Architect, 5 Bloomsbury 
obson, Colchester : SE £00 20 OF] Square. 
EVERETT & Sons, Colchester ___Evmnerr & Sons, Colchester (accepted 25 maAdd= 0:0 Myring é ‘ ; A 5 ; i £275 °° 0250 


USE THE ENGLISH TYPE WRITER. 


ABSOLUTELY THE SIMPLEST AND BEST MACHINE 
YET PRODUCED. 


Visible Writing, Perfect Alignment, Speed, Durability, Best English 
Workmanship. 


Supplied for Cash, with Discount, or on Easy Payment System by Monthly 
or Quarterly’ Instalments. Full details, post free, on application to 


The ENGLISH TYPE WRITER, Ltd. 
9 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
THE ONLY Siege ee AWARDED FOR 
e London Office: 


63 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. » PARQUET FLOORS, 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


ohn ey Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars Price Lists and Samples on application. 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
| FLOORING COMPANY, 


Telegraphic Address : 
‘* ACME, CARDIFF.” 


USS, 


"4 


YIN 


WN 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
587, KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


WY 


[Fesruary 27, 1891. 


oe 


6 THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. 


For Erection of Urinal at the Lambeth end of Westminster 
Bridge, for the London only Council. 


FRIMLEY. 
For Erection of Cottage, Stabling, &c, for Mrs. Lyne. Mr. 


H. BLACKBOURN, Architect. 62 
Kilbey & Gayford . £4,869 0 o G. Jennings. : ‘ 4 «£562, 078e 
Gale, Wokingham . AT SAesO. 0 J. L. Stidder & Co. <n ; : «eta LOC LRGs 
Smitb, Camberwell . 4,616 0 a Doulton & Co. . : ; E - 19613 4 
Sabey & Son ray oc Wao ar. Wenham & Waters, Limited : ; °, BOG.20. aos 
Charteris 4,570 9 O B. Finch & Co. . : ; ; + dee ee 
Harris & Son A5t5.0° Oo J. Smeaton, Son & Co. ; : : A « "90a so 
Martti enue 4,505 © ©] For Erection of Granary, Battersea, for Mr. A. F. Hall. Mr. 
oe Rees: eee - 2 RopBert BurR, Architect, 25 Fulham Park Gardens. 
Finch, Frimley . 4,128 o Oo a Semeeeig? gee ‘ : £5,095 0 0 
BE. Nightingale : : ° » 4,050 0 0 Holloway Bros. < . 5,002 0 0 
Kemp, at eye Sp ghg She A st SP ISe (O700 aa aetlie ee: Appleton 4,920 0 Oo 
Spice & King, Frimley F ety 3,898 oO oO Killby & Gayford 4,887 Bes 

Thos. Gregory & Co. 4,838 0 oO 
Senge racer: W. Johnson 4,830 0 O 
For Building Infirmary and Tramp Wards in connection with Godfrey & Son. 4,768 oO Oo 

the new Workhouse, Grantham Union. W. Hammond . : é ; e : 4,473, O30 
Burns, Bradford ; : £8:740 0.0 Wells & Son . ; a 4,469 0 oO 
Thompson, Peterborough . 8,160 0 Oo 
Hockley, Grantham . 7.630 o o| For Erection of Shop and sows eee for Mr. A. F. Hall. 
Close, Lincoln . 7,482 0 0 Mr. ROBERT BURR, Architect, 25 Fulham Park Gardens. 
Wartnaby, Grantham 6,923 0 oO Quantities supplied. 

Messam, Nottingham 6786 0-0 Godfrey & Son - £778. 020 
Pattison, Ruskington 6,780 0 oO Jarvis & Sons j 2 oF5G 10-50 
Rudd & Son, Grantham 6,750 0 Oo Killby & Gayford 3 ; : 5 «. SF5Oe O20 
Hind, Nottingham 6,657 0 oO Holloway Bros. . i ; ; i E Pare Le far OW (0) 
Bell, Nottingham 6,543 0 0 Turtle & Appleton : ; ; - - 730 0.0 
Vickers, Nottingham : +O GkOle OO W. Johnson . 4 A 3 ; : < +. O77. ao 
HODsON, Nottingham (accepted) < ; . 46,290 0 0 Thos. Gregory & Co, . : : ' : 672 OD 
* Infirmary, 3,195/. ; Tramp Ward, 3,095/. W. Hammond eee ere Cerna |e. 

Wells & Son ote oa ; : : i » ‘59 0°20 


For Extension and Completion of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Camberwell New Road. Mr. FRED. A. WALTERS, 
F.S A, Architect. 


HALIFAX. 
For Building Three Semi-detached Villas, Holywell Green. 
Messrs. C, F. L. HORSFALL & SON, Architects, Lord Street 


Chambers, Halifax. Hill Bros., Streatham £3155 oo 
B, Edwards & Sons, Holywell Green, mason .£456 0 0 Lewis & Co., Dever . 3,959 970 
Collins & Hirst, Stainland, j joiner 187 I0 Oo Smith & Son, Norwood « 92579370. .0 
T. Dyson, Sowerby Bridge, plasterer . 125 950.50 Ryder & Son : » 2,756 0 0 
Staftord, Sowerby Bridge, plumber (sleek a>) Longley & Co., Crawley » 2,745 0 0 
Stafford, Sowerby Bridge, bells . : TO: 0-0 Gregory & Cu., Clapham . 2,547 90 0 

Boundary walls, 9c/. B. E. Nightingale 2,498 0 oO 


THE 


ANDERSON & CO, 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.), 


ntesuonsox eco IAGMIE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Contraciirs fo Heil, Governme=* | Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 


[ ft HTN | i Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm, 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
CON DUCTORS, | NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
wovsrata””™ SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


LOCK-SWITCH 
Existing Conductors Examined (Patent October 1, 1890), 
and Reported upon. With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
E1gHT First-Cnass Paizz M#DAts. ALSO COCKBURN : 
Price Lists Post Free. PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, | risk of Fire is eliminated. 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 
Telegrams— Tonnerre, London.” 


“WELLS LIGHT.” CH" 


Wallwork & Wells’s Putents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 
4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


UskD Lar@uLy by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
s all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
Genera! Post. Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hote/ 
qth County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 


Kirk & Randall, Jeck-on, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 


———— a son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. J 
—— i Jil | 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


and 


Lane Sir David Salomons 

The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P. Cats, 
Limited, Paisley, 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


plates Sees, Se ae L.& ssid and other a oe ; 
NO P OWER, N0 CONNECTIONS, NO §P oa DRAUG FITSMEN Theatre thoval Drury ad ds Rothschilds 


Garrick Theatre 
St. James’s Hall 
The Moore & Burgess 


ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNERS AND 


‘ (Pee eee ELECTROTYPERS, Minstrals de. 
orizontal Flame, unaffected by Weath , and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, eee NEW NTA ets et ee MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS.. 
Floors, &c. 39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
' and Voltmeters. 


NEW eee Ae STRIP petri hs 


HIGHEST CLASS . ND VOLTMETER 
Ceili oe , DL holders, i Shad 
MECHANICAL WORK | Sextoie and Cer ee ait atenete 
ccessorves tn oc 
wa SPECIALTY, PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Send for Specimen Book post free. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras London. 


Telegraphic Address :— SounpER, LONDON.? 
Telephone Wo 7929, * 


FEpRUARY 27, 1891.) 


THE. AROHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 
For Erection and Completion of New French Protestant 
Church, Soho ha W. Mr. Aston WEsB, Architect. 


Cubitt. f 
Hall, Beddall & Co. : , 
Ryder & Son . é é 5: 
Shillitoe . F . ” 
B. E Nightingale . . 
Dove Bros. . ; : 
J. Bentley * fps 
Higgs & Hill , 


For Erection of New Buildings, Horselersy Road, for Messrs, 
Mr. C W. STEPHENSON, Architect. 


J. Broadwood &Sons. 


| LONDON—continued. 
For Building New Premises for Messrs. Hills & Chapman, 


LAE. : 709B: Old Kent. Road. Mr. F, A, POWELL, F.RIBA, 
270 


Wen 8 Architect. ’ 

Renner O Peri AS Rodwell shes te cee ao ne Swe BDL Le Oh O 
UY ,0707 oe bea i Lapthorie & Co, yy 4 oc: a: 2,15 OR Ore O 
10,895 0 0 J. Stayner. : ’ . . : » 2,147,090 0 
10,795 9 O Holliday & Greenwood H * . - » 1,994 90 0 
10,745 9 0 D. S. Whitcher. : . : «719387980 
10,286 © O| H, BURMAN & SONS (accepted ) Sid ont Gee pO GEO, 
10,194 0 0 


For Laying 1,540 yards super. of 2 inches of Compressed 
Asphalte on 6 inches of Portland Cement Concrete, Farm 


Blyton LA. BDAe. oO Lane, Fulham. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Town 
: ; : : e , "AM Hall, Walham Green. 
Rese ae a Gee es Sp ie © ©!  Limmer Asphalte eae) cee ee SE BI pee, O 
G ae ae wie 8 #1 2 07), O: Ver Vak desl ravets:.-< >>. Saas) L,172- 1500 
Oe eat era cane SZo7_° o|_ French Asphalte Company na9 5 
Downs . 3,687 o o| For pitinsee Work, Pee. Park, for the London County 
For Alterations ee ‘e 50 rantiari Seuatas SW MRC. Y, Council. 

BENTLEY, Architect, T. Adams . oot, : : ; - £969 “959 
Lansdowne & Co. . : ; £1347 er Nowell & Robson ‘ : - ’ : 935: 9 O 
Balaam Bros. iS a 2 I 269 re) Oo ; Sh Kavanagh . ° . ° . ° ° 840 [e) fe) 
B. E. Nightingale iis a WEEDS (0: Osta PIB Be a Soe ae? Emit tirana Tibi gee 732 O50 
Je briant. 34 : Te2t Zid O10 E. & W. lles ' . ewe . . - 714. 9.0 
Marriage , | . 1,200 0 O D. Thompson ps ° . ° . Z : 649 Oo Oa 
S. Heine z 1,193 0 0 J. F. Weston . é : Oe « 045-0320 

cf W. Hammond . é F A : 630 0 oO 
For Rebuilding No. 68 Nev Pane Street, Soiathivavle Mr, 

MARTIN L. SAUNDERS, Architect. For Erection of Public Conveniences, ‘Victoria Park, for the 
Smith & Son. : ‘ 4  LIIIe 0 6 London County Council. 

B.E. Nightingale .  . . 1,072.0 o| A. Wallis aie was eh dOtAe 0 
S. J. Gerrard : ; i : Pe t04 32.0" 0 a Pe aes Sons& Co. . : : : ee (ome) 
For Additions and Repairest to Devanctive House, Vicarage Sinatra : : 7 : 29a ne 

Road, Battersea, for Mr.-A. F, Hall. Mr. ROBERT BURR, aye ouoate Bradt der 


Architect, 25 Fulham Park Gardens. 
Killby & Gayford : : 


For Erection of Public Conveniences, Dulwich Park, for the 


; : - £499 0 0 London County Council. 
Turtie & Appleton, ; 3 a AEGON Oe O B. Finch & Co. . : ; ; os LOO Ons O 
Thos. Gregory & Co. . : ; ? 3436-°0 +o Je Lo Sudder é& Cor.) , : ; « 027-0220 
Holloway Bros. ; ; ty ae Ah ONO, T. Channing ; p ; F H : «| O25.30 229 
W. Johnson. 3 i ot ACO” O J. Garrett & Son. 4 = % d A 589 0 0 
Jarvis & Sons ; - 3920 0 A. Wallis. P ; : ‘ 57220220 
Godfrey & Son F ‘, 3 on BES Or Ono Wee Mills Co, : ; . 530 0 O 
W. Hammond ; ; ‘ . #5203°"0? «0. AV 5003 Bon, LIS ss tee og ees 469 0 oO 
Wells & Son guar ; A 310 OO Architect’s estimate © ue? hee eee oe ae O40 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, B.C, 
Biuxs oF Quanritizs, Spucrrications & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGIAG 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet S$t.. Tons: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


ar *0nRUGALaD B 


Every description of Trox and Wire FEN it 
Tron Roos, &c. Iustrated ania free on application. 


~ /QUANTITIES éc., LITHOGRAPHED 


ORRUGATED os 


C. SIMPSON & 00. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. TIMBER IMPOR IMPORTERS 
“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables anc Tables and Diary,” revised} AND MANUFACTURERS, © 


and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 
i 
Mouldings. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. | yxy DON RO AD, HULL. 


Ro SPROIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED, QUANTITIES, ETC, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. F Correctly Written and 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Lithographed by ee of 
Post certa: 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), PLANS, &., best style, 


ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, oiden.N J. L. ALLD ALLDAY, 


Write for pa eae hee te An and full Particulars , =P eres WORKS, 
m7 ee BIRMINGHAM. 
PF WEX IRON CuMPANY, 
Bale EKILBURN, N.wWw. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


ae Ranges, Boilers, Tihes 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


ANCASTER STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD, 


WOOD - BLOCK PAVING 


ah Mr. WHITE'S SysTEM), 

: Fos Churches, Schools, 
YY Offices, &c. 

Ki q Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


o THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


HDS i\ 
Pay ~=Woop Pavinc anp Stam 
Ws Jornery Works, © 


@ Clapham Juncticn, 8.W. 


Cc 


8 


——————— 
ST a a Det GL eek 


THE ARCHITECT. 


. SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continuwed. 


Building Stables, Coach-house, &c, at Church End, 
a F eulen Mr. F. D. THOMSON, Architect and Surveyor, 


Woodside Park, Senge 


(Fepruary 27, 1891. 


PETERBOROUGH. 


For Erection of Four Houses on the Lincoln Road. Mr. J. G. 
STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Eee 


8 Wright, Eastgate. : w ptt 48 66 8 Io 
Smith & Son ’ : : : : - £587 0 © Noble, Peterborough . ; P ; P 864 0 © 
Brown & Sweetland . . + + + + 495 © ©}  Hipwell, Wisbech . . 2 8. SS ee aoa 
vos "eC : : : : : ae : 3 5 Bridgefoot, Woodst3ne : ° : : . $35 Io oO 
Wheeler De peek . : : : : : Woolstone, Stamford . . ; ; : -. O25 ae 
For Alterations to Premises, High Street, North Finchley. Wenlock, Peterborough . pees 7787 Dae 
Mr. F. D. THOMSON, Architect and Surveyor, Woodside Sibley, Milfield : : : , : . 790 Seta 
Park, Finchley. Bailey, Peterborough . ; : : ‘ i (Foe eae 
Smith & Son 7 ; ' ; ; £508 20:0 Rowe, Milfield a‘ : ? } s 9kO 25 een 
Brown & Sweetland . . : : . » 449 0 0 Hicks, Peterborough . ; : : : SS FAd hoe 
Voller . : ; : : seas te » 359 9 0 Guttridge, Peterborough . : ; : Mh A as 
Wheeler & Co, 00s Sin is ier he = + 352 02 OF ar pe © Eber pOLOUPh sy ts els Vif Oa 
: : 3 Nichols, Peterborough é ; : 7099 4 0 
For Alterations and Repairs to 67 Watney Street, St. George’s ? 
East, for Mr. George Whitmill Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Machin, Peterborough : es poe Oo 0 
Architect, Stratford. GRAY, Peterborough (accepted eS 95 0 O 
North Bros.. ; : ; : ‘ : » £385 ; ° PORTSMOUTH. 
J. & He CoC Foc as ty ete ees ene ee For Removal of Gardener’s Lodge at Commercial Road En- 
J. Hearle & Son . : : : ; 2535210, 0 pice Bors +: Seanieete 
M. Calnan’& Co-. : ; 5 : . 347.00 trance to Victoria Park and its Re-erection at Stam 
& F. BANE (accepted ) : t : . 276 00 Recreation Ground, for the Urban Sanitary Authority. 
a A. Palmer & Co. : : ‘ : , 275 0 0 J. E. Nobes & Son, Portsmouth. : . £24800 
: T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . . 230 0 0 
For Pulling Down Nos. 35 and 37 Hoxton Street, Hoxton, and | wy, LEARMOUTH, Portsmouth (accepted) 183 6 0 
Building Furniture Warehouse and Workshops, for Mr. A. Hunt, Portsmouth ; ; : SoS S65 
Sydney Fitzroy Sloper. Mr. FRED. G. GRIERSON, 
Architect, 9 Old Jewry Chambers, Cheapside, SALISBURY. 


Messrs. Evans & Co. (accepted ) 


Constructional Ironwork. 
Messrs. ROWNSON, DREW & CO. (accepted ). 


No competition. 
Fireproof Floors. 


Messrs. HOMAN & RODGERS (accepted ). 


No pun vee 


RUGBY. 


For Building House and Stores, Chapel Street, Rugby, for Mr. 
Mr. T. W. WILLARD, Architect, Town Hall 


RR: Bailey. 
Buildings, Sheep Street, Rugby: 
H, J. Robinson, Coventry 3 . 
J. Hallowell, Rugby : F 5 
BRADSHAW, Rugby (accepted ) 


»%,1,200°-0.-0 


H. Cooper, Salisbury . - ; ; £5,985 0 0 
H. Hoskins, Hungerford . 2 : : . 2353940 Onc 
Webb & Co, Salisbury . . + §§, 907.20 8 
Cornish & Gaymer, North Walsham ‘ . 5,819 0 O 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . z = $:7§0270eeO 
Bb) .. Kite, Salisbury . ; : . , Rea ty si Gem at Tho" 
Young & Sons, Salisbury . o §)\ 700 Centres 
E. Witt, Salisbury 5 : pete 5580 0 O 
E. Hale, Salisbury . A . ¢ ; » 5,484 0 0 
Gibson, Exeter . ‘ ; ; . 5,449 0 O 
; <fAT57 30.20 Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . ; : > 367 Oe 
: 464.0 0 Crook & Sons, Southampton . .. é $24 ;98 7-220 © 0 
sf ATO C. A. HAYER, Bristol (accepted) 4,537 SOs50 


For Alterations and Additions to the Infirmary, Salisbury. 
Messrs. HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
ls. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d, 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 
sk for ‘‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


WW. WATSON ~-& Sows, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 
313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1937, 


“ SPHINX ” PORTLAND CEMENT 


— 112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
— ting; test 1,000 Ibs. to 1}inch ; 

4 seven days. Fineness, 
meshes to square inch. with less 


10,000 tons ie g Stet Vi Oe to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 

\ Specially adapted for Con 

Y crete Floors and Street Paving. 


ff 

4 ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMEN] 
=F Quick setting; test 3° parte 
j/ Standard Testing Sand, 230 Ibs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
SS finest, most plastic, best sand 
petite Ss an pheeprat Cement 
4 the market. Specially 
‘adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints i in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 

foundations, &e. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIC 
BuvE Litas Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Smee im Hooing Ties, Drain Pipes, eros Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

Railway a and water communication 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


[wTwe: 
UVES 
2,500 lovee 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over} 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
eee ae EE 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Pe bibition, 


Gee» Model Dwelling” N 
= 4) “Model Dwelling,’ ew=- 
7 B62 S)\\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


¥]/ LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
ee7 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIO"US AXD THRMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE €0., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In small Sizes, 


CHAFF “CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


HINDLEY. 


s. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works~ BOURTON, DORSET, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE. PAVING COMPANY, 


Telephone i— 
862, 


Telegrams :— 
“'LIMMER, LONDON.” § 


Fick OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company? 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited: to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE THAVERS 


A SPEEA TT. er 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST eae ae FOR ROADWAYS, 
OTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, eohaen Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, ‘Vennis-Cou:ts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Now Ready, 
OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office; 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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SUPPLEMENT SS] 
SOUTHPORT. SPALDING. 

For Supply of Blocks required for 1,700 square yards of Wood- | For Providing a Six Horse-power Vertical Boiler and Fittings, 

paving, for the Corporation, Mr. W. CRABTREE, Borough for the Board of Guardians, Spalding. 
Surveyor. sete F 3 John Peck & Son, Boston . i . ; . £102 0-90 
; ' Not Creosoted. Creosoted. F. E. STEVENSON, Spalding (accepted : iA O75 Lan 7 O 
Warrington Slate Co, Arpley . £552 5 0 £763 15 © Jobn Wright, Spalding g ( si ) LS) 2s B8e Pee 0 
zo Potoa pabosiunaes at merge 625 6.0 752 3 6| HB. Massey & T. A. Hardy, Spalding . . 8810 0 
J. Owen & Sons, Liverpool . 517 0 O 752 0 O| Barford & Perkins, Peterborough . +» + 79 9 0 


Petrie Bros., Southport (samples 
marked No. 1)-. ; Shae 220 BOR: PEO 


J. Fitzsimon & Son, Dublin. . 540 10 0 695 12 Oo ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 


W. Whitley, Bingley : <in470' 0 -O* — ye 
: For Building Wesleyan Chapel, New Park Road, St. Leonards- 
aoe neres Slate. Co! (spruce on-Sea, Mr. PHILIP Hy, TREE, F.R LBA, Architect, 
ocks) s+ ts 44610 9 662 14 © St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Clog, Sole & Wood-Fibre Co, 


Bootle : ; W. G. Morgan . 


480 0 0 650 0 0 . 
$50 0 0 ra ae P. Jenkins. 


« £4,350 


W. Wilkinson, Southport 4,195 


oO 
3 oO 
cE eeeak! Addison & Co., Sunder- Pee canis pie ee ae ee 4 - 
eee ee tas es 455° OO. 599° 0 0 Ge 
Remer, Nowell & Co, Liverpool. 415 8 o 588 9 8 HP truttenden = : : ; : ee 
Improved Wood Pavement Co., 
London . 3 470 0 O 587 Io oO WARWICK. 


R. Lauder & Co., West Hartlepool 487 17 0 559-5 ..0 


. . ¢ . ¢ iF 
Petrie. Bros. (samples marked For Building Four Houses, Warwick, for the Warwic and 


Warwickshire Building Society. Mr. FRANCIS TREPESS, 


No. 2) , . , : Was VAS Ie ee) 546 7 0 Architect, Warwick. uantities by Architect. 
W. H. Foster, Southport =. $c SPF GO 540 10 O Fell, Leamington ‘ 2 : : z » £1,070 0°90 
Me bracewell Burnley. o. 054 998: 0,0 $35 0. 0 f= Atkinson, Leamington... eh se ok 9002 OO 
R. Thabron & Co, Newcastle-on- Wallis, Warwick. sj.) 2 ees, ee a 
Tyne. Saree . , » 410 0 0 ee LS eae. Bailey, Leamington . ; 2 ; . 844 16 oO 
J. Preston, Wigan . ES tOs LOe=O 489 I0 O Chaplin, Warwick . : : : eeetiae 830 0 Oo 
BENNETTS & Co, Grimsby (ac- Robbins, Warwick . : aeae et 798: 10.9 
cepted ) ’ . : #303: 50.9 484 12 8 LEE, Leamington (accepfed) . é F 690 9 Q 


WAKEFIELD. 
For New Roof to the Dye House at Providence Mills, Wake- y WORTHING. 


field, for Messrs. George Lee & Sons, Lim Mr. WILLIAM ‘tdi ini hi Mr. R 
WATSON, Architect, Barstow Square, Wakefield. Hes eras NY CERO re Ores a5? 
; ; 


gp 


Accepted Tenders. : R. C. Blaker, Worthing . : ; : . £2,297 9 0 

Chas. Squires, carpenter and joiner .. £7755 10. 0 East, Worthing. ; : ; ‘ oe SPOR ONS 
Ed. Kirk, plumber, &c, : : : ; 3° 200°10°°O W. H. Sawle, Worthing . : : : oe 2,19So OO 
Flower Bros, brickwork . ; 3 : PTO. On -O A. Crouch, Worthing i ‘< : A <> 2400s. G2 a 
C. F. Rycroft, slater . , : : RST RES EO! 7 © G. Baker, Worthing . : : 3 ; 8b, OF FeO oO 
C. Turner & Sons, painter . : ‘ ; 6:2 8F 109 O W. W. Smith, Worthing . . ‘ - 1,949 0 © 
Total . Bs Missgaro ©. W. W. Sandell, Worthing ‘ > ° <5,1935:> Oo 

Thirty-four Tenders received. F. SANDELL, Worthing (accepted) . ; v3, 902 0 +O 


Crostawarne's Parent Stoves, ow A vustabLe Canopies, 


A new I:tustratep Paice 
List, containing 80 pages of Stoves, In- 


teriors, &c., is now ready. Those desirous of 


having a copy will please forward their name 


and address to the Patentee, 


Robert Crosthwaite, 
Ironfounder, 

158 Queen Victoria Street, 

LONDON, §E.C. 


No. 322.—Interior. 


PATENT ADJUSTABLE CANOPY. SEOTION. 


BRICK BACK, AND BARS. 
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SUPP EEMETTS 
WATERFORD. WHITBY. 
For Making Addition to the Workhouse Hospital, Waterford. For Alterations and Additions to the Abbey Inn, Whitby, far 
J. Power, Waterford. . See fe me) Mr. T. J. Atkinson. Mr. RORERT LENNARD, Architect, - 
M. Baillie, Waterford : d : : 5) 2 ASZ ZO>40 Cliff Street, Whitby. 
G. Nolan, Waterford ; : : R890. 200 J. Gladstone, Whitby . : : : ; o£ GOs Tu au. 
M. Hunt, Waterford (accepted) ; 4 6R BBS IO tO J, Braine, Whitby 0 aca COL ait han 
C. WINTERBURN, Whitby (accepted) . ' » 498 0 O 
WOMBWELL. 


For Enlargement of Board School at Jump, for the Wombwell 
School Board. Mr. WALTER J. SYKES, Architect, Hoy- 


land. TRADE NOTES. 
Accepted Tenders. _ ~ ee hate aaa 
W. Johnson, Hemingfield, mason, &c. , . £429 0 oO MR. J. C, EDWARDS, of Ruabon, produced the whole of the 
C. Linford, Wombwell, joiner, &c. . : . 321 17 © | terra-cotta work used in the new Leeds County Liberal Club. 
W. H. Rawlin, Hoyland Nether, painter. ¥ 20122 9 BO PLANS have been prepared by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 
C. Kemp, Swinton, slater . ; : - 62 © O| architects, of Bolton, for the erection of a proposed new hosiery 
W. Mayock, Hoyland Nether, plasterer » + 40 10 0; mill at Horwich, the site of which will be land off a net 
thoroughfare to be known as Telford Street, on the estate o 
ieee Wachee A Co. Limited. the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Company. The plans 
, ‘ show a substantial shed, 190 feet long by about 90 feet wide, 
with warehouses extending along one side and about 4o feet in 
ke WOBURN. j width, The works will cover about half an acre of ground, 
Er Buea seid hoa te SEN er ee en teys THE new post-office in Main Street, Wishaw, has been 
Architect, 5 Bloomsbury Square. opened. The premises have been elaborately fitted up to 
d dern requirements, and ample accommodation 
Samuel Foster, Bedford  .  . . «~~. £542 0 0 | Suit the most mo q ? P 
, ps has been provided in every department. The building, of 
which the post-office forms the centre, is in the Early English 
YORK. style of architecture, and has been erected by Mr. Walter J. 
For Sewerage Works, York (Contract No. 2). Mr. J. MAN- | Houldsworth, of Coltness. The plans were prepared by Mr, 
SERGH, Engineer. Wm, Wallace, architect, London. 
Simpson, Newcastle ©.) 37 2 4s £109,954 ap A NEW Merryweather “ Greenwich” steam fire‘engine has 
J. poate CANE aN : ; atv sees pets Cae recently been despatched to Hull. It is fitted with a new 
B. Cook Oe Ore ? : ; , ? He eft We system of hose and connections, whereby the friction of water 
Dixon, Hartlepool: 2 ; : : yeneteo SCURO Wi thebate pipes is. considerably diminished. 
Fotherby & Son, oan : f ; Oe A7 OO ¢ 
Kellet, London . : : ; ee gs R503 20 ao THE foundation-stone of a new gas retort-house for the 
Nalson: York. : : . : j » 75,552 o o| Colne Local Board has just been laid by Mr, James Hartley, 
Band, Wisbech : . 71,500 o o | Chairman of the Gas Committee. The extensions will entail an 
Davies Bros. & Wright, Nit ene hay 5 . 70,816 .o o | outlay of 22,0007, Messrs. Hawley. Bros, Colne, are con- 
Bentley, Leicester . : . 69,500 o o| tractors for the masonwork, and Messrs. Whittaker Bros, 
Horne, West Hartlepool 2 : 3 « 69,493 0 o | Donnington, for the ironwork, 
Parker & Sharp, York . , : ; - KO 2755 10 10 IN a report by Mr. J. A. Mulligan, the head-master of the 
Graham, Huddersfield . : - 64,342 0 0| Malvern School of Art, he urges that an effort should be made 
M. Borr OMS, Upper __ PORES Os PSE eats (accepled ) » 55,033 © oO | to build a school, and add to it a it a Ubtary ot Werke Oe ae of works on art. 


INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT 


Improved Welsbach systn = (€GC#sasaXK 


THE COMPANY IS PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER GENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS, 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 10s. 
Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 1Os. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Company’s works on presenting a card to 
the Secretary or Munager. 


ESTIMATES FREE. For further particulars apply to 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin. 
14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Close to ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION), 
Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices 7 BAT Eu. LONDON DEPOTS. 


Ohiet Offices G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


i "1 


and Quarries} ‘ OOLITE, BATH.” 


ib ’ ,, * . di ° 
LONDON eae LONDON.” | THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, aro in a Leb ware meee 
ieee : position to supply every description of Bath Stone Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned 


S8TOKE GROUND. 


WESTWOOD GROUND by SUMMER DRIED 
wiworey Grounp. | Fistor & Sons. =» «S.J. Marah & Oo, [SEASONED STONE 


Randoll, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 


CORSE 2 an Isaac Sumsion 8. R. Nobl oe 
“CORNGRIT. : + ee WINTER 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. IN R USE. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH, 


er TS 2 i ee ee a. 
pie meted ee 


~~ S 
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GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 


(Rd. Design.) 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. 


JOH \ 


CHEAPEST, 


STRONGEST, 


AND 


BEST VENTILATOR 


IN THE MARKET. 


WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


THE ARCHITECT. 11 


SUPPLEMENT 


GIBBS PATENT | GIBBS’ PATENT 


_ Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 


From 822/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS » 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. | 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 


(Rd. Design.) 


: pe 3 . . KINDLY 
2 : — COMPARE MAKE 
No. 16. Sar ae = AND 
: | 


PRICE. 
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No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


ORNAMENTAL BRACKET © 


| 
“3 
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|: No. 4 (Circular Front). 
StRoxG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som PIPE PATTERN. 


Caepisterea Desi en, ) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION, 


Extractor, 12 in. dia. .. er to 6 in. pipe. bed 11 6 'Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 8 to 10in. pipe..£3 17 . Extractor; 86in. dia. ....-. 14t018 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
& Sse tees Era MRR Ee gl af OMG oe one te Nanas SOLIS Wwe c. 5 5 ig AIMED A tay 1640/2009, 07 te bee eae 
59 Gig Sees é HOBO 3s f 3 ibe eee DY ne en PID COME Sea Ye 7 8 is BBY Weghy txt ene ts tom . .. 1625. 0 
i So, Se hor os BITS. D6 ae eater De ON es Be rey Se Rea Nato Poe eS 7 10 0 vs bas oR DD tOL0T sca Re 


ied OHN G IBBs 


PRICE LIST—E X-WORKS, LIVE RPOOL, (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF eee es Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 ‘SOUTH JOHN ST! 


EET, LIVERPOOL. 


1] Telophone Number, 1389, Telegrams —‘VENTILATION, Liverpooi.” 


aura D 
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Se a ae aa Eee aan ie EGS rs Lo SATA S KNESSET 

Tue Abingdon Town Council contemplate expending a sum | the offices, Fulham Union, Fulham Palace Road ; the Coroner’s 

of about 4,0co/. for improvement of the sewerage and water- Court, Manor Place, Walworth ; the Challis Hotel, Leicester 

supply works. Square ; the Windsor Hotel, Strand; the new Technical 

PLANS have been prepared and approved of for alterations | Schools, Stockport; | College Park Schools, Willesden; the 


: ‘ : ich; St. ’s Schools, Hounslow ; the Colet 
and improvements at the Willenhall Police Station at a cost of Schools, Ipswich ; St. Pauls ) 4 ( 
4ool. The proposed improvements include the provision of a House Schools, Hammersmith ; the Schools, Holborn Union, 


waiting-room for witnesses and better sanitary arrangements. Mitcham; the Field Gun Section, No. 1 Service; and the 

At the last meeting of the Ayr Free Library Committee it Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. ; 
was reported that the measurer’s estimate of the accepted plan A REPORT has been received by the Arundel Town Council 
was 7,130/,, and it was agreed, as that sum only exceeded the from the Duke of Norfolk’s engineer as to the cost of a water 
limit by 1307, to accept it. It was also agreed in erecting the | Supply for the borough, which he estimated at 5,0co/. The 
building to make provision for the introduction of the electric Duke would, under certain conditions, pay the whole of the 
light, and to confine the estimates to local tradesmen. expense of the undertaking, so that every house could be sup- 

A PUBLIC inquiry will be held at the Public Buildings, plied free. The conditions were that the Corporation should, 
Smethwick, on March 5, with reference to the application made after completion of the work, bear the expense of maintenance, 
by the Local Board for sanction to borrow 15,00o/. for sewerage and pee ae ates system a sea ee ree Duke also 
works, 950/, for street improvements, 800/ for improvements in | SUPY ated that the Corporation should assist him in getting 


‘ d Sherine a f 1j ding. | authority for road improvement near Swanbourne Lake, and he 
portage SeCH EO Ey ECan annie Teonie would defray all expenses of constructing the road ; and at the 


We underatand Mees Seward & deny Henle pateaente estimate of two valuers purchase a field that would be disturbed. 


re) i 
of Lancaster, have received instructions to heat with hot wateron EPs zi gift aed 3 eae es naa Bia aoe Men h 
the low-pressure system among other buildings the new church R. KIRKWOOD, son of Mr. Kirkwood, builder, has been 


at Crawshawbootb, near Rawtenstall ; Haverigg Church, appointed assistant house-surgeon at the infirmary, Greenock. 
Cumberland ; the new offices for the Dewsbury Board of AT the last meeting of the Wolverhampton Board of 
Guardians ; the new schools for the Barnsley School Board ; | Guardians, it was resolved to apply to the Local Government 


and Belgard Castle (near Dublin) for Sir Henry Lawrence, Board for a supplementary order authorising extra expenditure, 
Bart. Their patent tubular saddle boiler is to be used in each which had been incurred in connection with the erection of the 


case. A large number of these boilers have now been fixed in Cottage Homes at Wednesfield. The original order was for 
various parts of the country, and are remarkable as well for | the expenditure of 14,855/. and the clerk now explained that 


their efficiency as for the small quantity of fuel they consume. | the contract for building was 14,0117, When, however, the 
Board had paid Messrs. Bradney, the builders, 14,4132. Is. 9d., 


the architect’s commission, 584/. 75. 6¢@, and the clerk of the 
works 1547. 4s. 1d, the Guardians would have spent 
15,1522. 3s. 3¢@, or 2974. 3s. 3d. in excess of the amount men- 
tioned in the order. 

AT the meeting of the newly-formed Police Commissioners 
for the burgh of Markinch, N.B., Mr. Wm. Dewar, joiner, was 
chosen chief magistrate, and Messrs. Anderson, painter, and 
Kinnes, hotel-keeper, were selected as junior magistrates. 


THE following is a list of some of the buildings ‘where 
Messrs. W. & R. Leggott, brassfounders, &c, who are well 
known in connection with Leggott’s patent fanlight and sky- 
light openers (single and continuous), havé recently carried on 
work :—The Vaudeville Theatre, Strand; the Central Hall, 
High Holborn; the new Town Hall, Orpington; the St. 
George’s Rifles Drill Hall, Davies Street, Oxford Street ; the 
Conservatoire of Music, Hampstead; the Corn Exchange, 
Newbury; the Police Section House, Charing Cross; the 
Kilburn Brewery, Kilburn; the new Gymnasium, Broughton, A RECOMMENDATION of the Improvement Committee of the 
Manchester ; the Eccentric Club, Denman Street ; the , Birmingham City Council for authority to build eighty-two 
Universal Stock Exchange, Cockspur Street ; the Ladies’ Public _ additional artisans’ dwellings in the locality of Lawrence Street, 
Baths, Hampstead ; the additions, Middlesex County Asylum, | at a cost of 14,000/.,has been approved of. A recommendation 
Hanwell; the Isolated Hospital, Colney Hatch, Muswell Hill; for altering and improving the town hall at an estimated cost of 


JOHNSON'’S PATENT AXLE PULLEY, 


ADVANTAGES. 

The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be %. moved for oiling and cleaning. The Axle and Bushes being covered in are epeutely 
protected from dust and damp. The Wheel cannot get fixed, a frequent occurrence in ordinary pulleys, and the principa 
pause OF pete) and chains breaking. Wheels are interchangeable; can be changed at any time to suit the various kinds of 

cnains. : 


Eas ee PETS ary 
2 H 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 
2. Pulley with Faceplate removed. Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can 
now be pulled out. 
3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Axle, 
and Bushes removed. ~ 
,» 4. Front views of Wheel and Bushes, 
5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 
» 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. : 


5 eer 4 RB oe: Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in most 
eee 5 es dp ie cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
PS fer ees i! cords being forced over tho fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 


5 friction. 


WILLIAM §. JOHNSON, 108 to 107 Wellington Street, GLASGOW. 


H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 


HOALTE EXHIBITION, OPEN-__ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding _—S#UT-—, qusssSmromas’Compant 


LEB! 
EXHIBI 


3 Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). 


3 3s 
‘d Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches,5 
& Halls, and lights of every description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 5 
> New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights,&c. Medal awarded to H. W. Cooper from Glass Sellers’ E 
£ Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britain , \ 
>, Exhibition,Glasgow, 1883. Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883, ¢ 
3H. W.COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;* eas 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 


— 


TION 


NS 


\ 
hapecoesece 
Sa. 


ag 
Louvre Ventilator 


Improved Glass 


are! 


H. W. COOPER, 


= = Sole Inventor. ae —= 
m ; } 
Proved Casement. Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights. Hopper Ventilator. Casement. 


Steam Works Little Queen St., Upper Office: 28 UPPER GEORGE TREE 
| Georse, Street. Edgware Roxas W. ww" EDGWABF ROAD a ae 
. ? hd 
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5,9672., and cleaning and redecorating the hall at a cost of 
2,500/. were also approved. The report of the Industrial 
Schools Committee stated that the alterations and extensions 
to the schools which were sanctioned by the Council in 1889 
had been completed at a cost of 2,705/, as compared with the 
original estimate of 2,500/. The increase was owing to the rise 
in material, and the delay in carrying out the works was due to 
the formalities they had had to go through. 


A airt of 5co/, having been received from an anonymous 
donor, it has been decided to entirely renovate the Spencer 
Street Chapel, Leamington. The estimated cost will be nearly 
2,c02/. The chapel, with the land, cost originally about 6,090/. 
When built it stood in the fields. 

THE formation of a company is being promoted for 
establishing a weaving-shed to hold from 600 to 1,009 looms 
in Horwich. A shed built plainly and substantially, it is esti- 
mated, will cost about 13/. per loom, exclusive of site and 
machinery. 

Iv was determined, at a meeting of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, held on Tuesday, to acquire Messrs. Dakin’s interest 
iu No. 1 Ludgate Hill, for the purpose of the improvement of 
that thoroughfare, for a sum of 22,500/. 

FRYER’S Patent Cowls (Messrs. J. D. & W. Fryer, North 
Works, Brecon, the patentees and manufacturers) obtained the 

highest award at the Edinburgh exhibition last year. We may 
enumerate some of the advantages claimed for the cowls, viz a 
perfect cure for down-draught ; square base, which gradually 
tapers off towards the head ; it causes no choke to the smoke, 
as is the case with all round-base cowls ; it is practically a 
continuance of the chimney stack ; inlets, which are bonneted 
over, are so arranged on the four sides of the base that the 
outer current is drawn upward, causing about Ioo per cent 
greater up-draught ; noiseless at work ; bearings move in oil; 
absolutely no friction ; revolves in the slightest current ; it has 
an open head, which allows the smoke to issue freely ; tubular 
upright shaft, which holds asupply of oil ; bearings are covered 
over with a brass collar, which renders them perfectly dirt and 
dust-proof ; head cannot blow off in a storm, &c. 

THE annual meeting of the Yorkshire Association of 
Master Painters was held this year at the White Swan Hotel, 
Halifax, Mr. Stephen White, the retiring president, in the 
chair, and representatives were present from Leeds, Bradford 
and Yorkshire generally. It being decided to hold the next 
meeting at Huddersfield, Messrs. J. Lund and J. Thompson, of 


that town, were elected president and vice-president respec- 
tively. Mr. W. Oddie, Bradford, was reappointed secretary 
and treasurer. 


THE BOMBAY WATER SUPPLY. 


SINCE Lord Harris’s recent visit to the Tansa dam in 
December last great progress has been made with the vast 
wall which is to enclose the watershed of nearly 80 square 
miles of valley. When the dam is completed next month— 
neatly fifteen months before the contract time—it will contain 
11,000,000 cubic feet of masonry. It is already 115 feet in 
height, and measures at the base over a hundred feet in width. 
Viewed as a wall, the structure is the most gigantic the world 
has known since that of Nineveh, which was, however, much 
longer, as the Tansa dam cuts the valley at a point where it is 
only two miles across. The completion of this work will 
relieve Bombay for the future of any fear of a water famine, for 
the immense lake reservoir formed by the dam would suffice for 
the supply of a city as large as London. Mr. T. Craigie 
Glover, who is building the dam, has employed over ten 
thousand native masons on the work, nearly all of whom he 
has trained himself during the past twenty years on such 
important works as the Chambul, Taptee and Nerbudda 
bridges. The 60 miles of huge iron piping which are to 
connect the reservoir with Bombay are now nearly completed, 
and it is stated that the Viceroy will in person perform the 
ceremony of tapping the pipe, and thus mark the almost 
national importance of the event. 


ELECTRIC TESTING IN BIRMINGHAM. 


THE Public Works Committee of the Birmingham Corporation 
report that by Section 22 of the Birmingham Electric Light and 
Power Order 1889 the Corporation are required to appoint and 
keep appointed one or more competent and impartial person or 
persons to be electric inspectors, for the purpose of inspecting 
electric lines and works and of certifying meters under the 
order. The testing-places and instruments for testing the 
mains and services are to be provided by the undertakers, the 
number of stations and their distance from the mains to be 
fixed by the Corporation, or in case of dispute to be settled by 
the Board of Trade. The undertakers are also to provide 
upon all premises from which they distribute electric energy 


HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXT! 


TD, 


Complete thouse Furnishers, Decorators, &c. 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
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DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table, 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 
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CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match, TFinisked 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete. 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c., 

Furniture. Rare specimens of Old Inlaid 

Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 
China, &c. 
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From 4d. per square foot. 
Estimates Free. 


From 3s. per square foot. 
Estimates Free. 


CARPETS. 


4 ft. Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s. 


LINOLEUMS, &c., at Manufacturers’ List Prices, 


All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 
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4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 10 in. high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s. 


NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, &c. 
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suitable and proper instruments, approved by the Board of | approaches of the Blackwall Tunnel which should throw any 
Trade, for recording observations, the instruments and the | charge upon the property adjoining the present approaches for 
records to be open to inspection by the inspector. The | benefits conferred not under the Act by which the charge is to 
inspector, when required to do so by the Corporation, shall test | be imposed, but for benefits conferred in consequence of the 
the mains, and, when required by a consumer, shall test the | execution of the works and approaches under the Act of 1887.” 
service lines, for insulation and conductivity. He is to give Mr. Beachcroft moved an amendment to the effect that the 
notice to the undertakers before commencing any tests, who | estimates should be prepared, and that tenders should not in 
may be represented thereat, and on the day after such testing | the meantime be invited. After some discussion the amend- 
he is to deliver a copy of his report thereon to the undertakers. | ment was negatived. J 
All expenses of such testing, including reasonable fees to the Mr. Saunders moved that the committee be instructed to 
inspector, are to be paid by the undertakers, unless the | consider and report as to the comparative cost for the accom- 
inspector’s report show that the authority or person was modation of the traffic of the construction of lifts,and the 
unreasonable in requiring the test to be made, when the | necessary machinery, and of inclined approaches. He main- 
expenses and fees shall, on application by the inspector, be | tained that the use of lifts instead of inclines would reduce the 
ascertained by a court of summary jurisdiction and paid as | length of the tunnel from 6,085 feet to 1,125 feet, and the cost 
directed by the court. The inspector is also to certify the | of tunnelling from 608,500/. to 112,500/. After considerable 
meters to be used, and any difference between the undertakers | discussion the amendment was defeated by 14. 

and their consumers as to the correctness of any meter is to be The recommendations of the committee, and also those of 
s2ttled by the inspector. The fees to be paid for testing the | the Bridges and Parliamentary Committees, were. afterwards 


mains, service lines, &c., and certifying meters are to be | adopted. 
prescribed by the Corporation and approved by the Board of 
Trade. 


LONDON HOSPITALS. 


THE fortieth annual meeting of the governors of the Cancer 
Hospital (Free), Brompton, was held on Wednesday, the 
25th inst. Sir George Samuel Measom, J.P, occupied the 
chair, and amongst those present were Dr. Marsden, Rev. N. 
Liberty, Rev. W. T. Gordon, General Doria, Mr. G. H. S. 
Nugent, Lieut.-Col. Parr, Mr. J. W. Mitton-Watson, Rev. G. S. 
Echalaz, Mr. Crawford Burkitt, Mr. W. Hooper, Mr. E. Sl 
Mounsey, Mr. W. H. Hughes (secretary), &c. This hospita. 
was first established in 1851, for the purpose of providing free 
admission to poor persons suffering from cancer, and it is 
satisfactory to notice that the relief afforded continues to 
increase year by year. From the report of the committee it 
appears that during the past year 1,789 new patients were 
received, 630 as in-patients and 1,159 as out-patients, whilst 
the total number of attendances of out-patients was 6,639 ; 
these figures being in excess of any previous year since the 
hospital was founded. This continued increase in the work 
points to the necessity for increased funds, the reliable income 
of the charity being about 3,000/. a year less than the ordinary 
expenditure, and an earnest appeal is made by the committee 
for continued support to enable them to carry on the impor- 


A THAMES TUNNEL. 


Av the meeting of the I,ondon County Council on Tuesday a 
report was read from the Bridges Committee which recom- 
mended :—“ (2) That the committee be authorised to instruct 
the engineer to prepare drawings, specifications and conditions 
of contract for a tunnel not more than 27 feet external diameter, 
and not less than 23 feet internal diameter, provision being 
made therein for vehicular and pedestrian traffic, and that 
tenders be invited by public advertisement for the construction 
of the works ; (J) that the committee be authorised to empower 
the engineer, in preparing such drawings, specifications and 
conditions of contract, to consult Sir B. Baker, K C.M.G., and 
Mr. J. H. Greathead, M.I.C.E., as may be found desirable ; 
(c) that it is not desirable to proceed with the provisional works 
of sinking a shaft as authorised by the Council.” 

The Bridges and Parliamentary Committees also recom- 
mended :—“(1) That no steps be taken to obtain modifications 
of the existing powers as to works ; (2) That it is not expedient 
to apply for a Bill containing provisions as to the method of 
providing for the future expense of carrying out the works and 


WINTER WARMTH & COMFORT. 
HEATING APPARATUS. 


GRUNDY’S SPECIALITY. PURE WARM AIR. 
UPWARDS OF ONE THOUSAND TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 


Combination of PURE WARM AIR & HOT WATER, 


AS SUPPLIED TO 
Truro Cathedral; Londonderry Cathedral; Sherborne Abbey; Kilmore Cathedral; Stanley Cathedral, Falkland Islands ; 
Cardiff Catholic Cathedral; the Queen’s School Chapel, Eton; and to upwards of three thousand Places of Worship ; 
and a great number of Mansions, Houses, Hotels, Hospitals, Schools, Asylums, é&c., Warehouses, Factories, and 
W orkhouses. ae: 


SHOPS! SHOPS! SHOPS! 


“ West End House, 74 and 75 Upper Street, Islington, London, 
s ; “ March 6, 1890. 

“Mr. GRuNDy,—Dear Sir,—We have much pleasure in telling you the Heating Apparatus you have placed to warm our Costume and 
Mantle Show Rooms, at 74 Upper Street, is a perfect success. It gives off a pleasant warmth without any dust, smoke, or the disagreeable odour 
usually noticed in gas stoves. As you told us, so we find, that it produces warm, PURE air only. 

NUEIk In addition, it effectually prevents the WINDOWS ‘STEAMING.’ This alone is a desideratum deserving the attention of ALL interested 
in the display of goods. We are so pleased with the present one, we wish you to fix another at 75 Upper Street. We will willingly answer any 
inquiries, and show the ‘ Patent’ to anyone who may call. Yours truly, T. FENCOTT, EVANS & CO.” 


Book of Testimonials gladly forwarded gratis on application to - 


JOHN GRUNDY, 
30 DUNCAN TERRACE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, 


AND TYLDESLEY, NEAR MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams :—‘‘ JOHN GRUNDY, LONDON.” N.B.—Perfect success guaranteed, or no pay. 
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tant work of alleviating, and, as far as possible, arresting, the 
growth of this terrible disease. The Samaritan Fund for 
assisting discharged patients had proved very useful, some 
being sent to convalescent homes and others receiving 
pecuniary aid. The medical staff give a course of lectures in 
the lecture-room of the hospital during the first three months 
of the year, which are open to all medical practitioners and 
students. The report and balance-sheet were adopted, and the 
usual votes of thanks accorded, after which the proceedings 
terminated. 


AMERICAN ENTERPRISE. 


THE above heading is suggested by a remarkable book, printed 
with extreme excellence and elaboration at Chicago, containing 
also a variety of lithographs in various colours, and published 
at Toledo, in the State of Ohio. It may be as well to say, 
before proceeding, that Toledo has not the slightest resemblance 
to the imaginary City of Eden, as depicted by the late Charles 
Dickens, nor to any other of the caricatures of American cities 
indulged in by too many English writers. It is time, indeed, 
that Englishmen were emancipated from the delusions that 
have been cultivated amongst them with reference to subjects 
of this character. It has therefore to be learned that Toledo is 
a flourishing place, with about a hundred thousand inhabitants, 
amongst whom the enterprise here referred to commenced and 
attained its present dimensions. _ 

The book, though really a work of illustrated art, and 
worthy of any shelf or table, containing as it does most 
valuable information that will well repay for perusal by any 
intelligent reader, serves also the purposes of what, in England, 
would be merely a trade catalogue. As a trade catalogue, of 
course, it serves its purpose well, but in its remarkable attrac- 
tiveness it far surpasses for elaboration and finish anything 
commonly indulged in here. _ 

The subjects that the book is devoted to are warming and 
ventilation, mainly designed for large edifices of a public 
character, but also available with great advantage in private 
occupations, where the buildings are erected upon sound first 
principles. The modes of proceeding, the very full dialogue 
descriptive of the work to be done and the effects to be pro- 
duced, together with the diagrams and illustrations, all convey 
the idea of a life’s devotion to the important subjects dealt with. 
There is an air of profound earnestness of purpose that must 


appeal to every reader. There is evidence of long and minute 
study and of successful determination to reject haphazard con- 
trivances, substituting for them every device that is justified by 
scientific investigation. 

The initiative in the enterprise thus disclosed has been 
taken by Isaac D. Smead, whose portrait graces the frontis- 
piece of the book, and acts as by no means a bad personal 
introduction. The earlier illustrations represent the hot-air 
furnaces that have been resorted to in times past, The object 
of bringing the various forms of them together is to show that, 
notwithstanding the great variety resorted to, no one of them 
is materially better than the rest, as, in their effects, they all 
partake of the heating character of the characteristics of an 
open fire. ‘To remedy the evils incidental to such contrivances 
has been the effort of the author of the book. The main prin- 
ciple contended for is that extreme heat within a limited 
radius, without regard to the temperature in the rest of an 
interior, is the first thing to be abandoned, The remedy con- 
tended for is to distribute the warmth equably to a moderate 
degree, and simultaneously to induce and control such move- 
ments of air as will render the breathing space pure, whole- 
some, and free from draughts. Whether he has succeeded in 
arriving at perfection in all these respects can only be sub- 
mitted to the judgment of those who have had the advantages 
of practical experience ; but, looking at the facts adduced and 
the illustrations contained in this book, it must-be evident to 
every reader that he has approached extremely near to the 
utmost possibility, and is certainly on the right road to abso- 
lute completeness. 

In order to effect the objects he has in view, Mr. Smead has 
devised no less than thirteen patented inventions. They 
primarily have reference to two departments of his operations 
-—the most economical and efficient production of warmth, and 
the best means of conveying, distributing and deliveringit. In 
describing and illustrating what is to be avoided, as well as 
what is to be adopted, he very justly and successfully attacks 
the common prejudice that cold air is always pure and warm 
air generally foul. He shows to demonstration that the facts 
are often the reverse, and almost always so with reference to 
watming contrivances designed according to old-fashioned 
methods. This is but one of the fallacies Mr. Smead has had 
to contend with and to eradicate. 

In this respect there can be no offence in saying that, in 
issuing this book, which is not only a trade circular but also a 


compendium of warming and ventilating knowledge, he has 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c., 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating, 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 


VENTILATED ROOMS. 
A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 


Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Tiusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obedientiy, S - Fi. PICKUP co. 


~ TNEXPENSIVE Ree 


NORWEGIAN 


WOODEN HOUSES, 


ETC. 
Awards Paris Exhibition, 1890. 


Suitable for all Climates, and 
will last for Centuries. 
VILLAS, SHOOTING BOXES, LODGES, 

COTTAGES, CHAPELS, PAVILIONS, 


————— 


SCHOOLROOMS, 
ETC. 


These bright and picturesque houses are constructed in Norwry, of well-seasoned wood, by experienced workmen, aud are shipped to all parts of the world, where they are 


ia and quickly erected by any one at a small cost. Only a light foundation is required, and th? bouses can easily pe re novel from one plase to another. They have Terraces, 
erandahs, Balconies, or sny special additions required, and the st) ]e can either be Norwegian, Swiss, Italian, Russian, or any style of architecture that may b2 desired, 


OFFICES AND SHOWROOMS:— 


ALFRED A. HOLM, 1 Princes Mansions, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W, 
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simply adopted the custom of his country. His book, though 
so notably complete and highly finished for its purpose, is only 
one of hundreds, with similar claims to notice, issued by the 
various inventors and manufacturers in the States, relating to 
every form of advanced adaptations to the practical business of 
human life and welfare. Of course, in all such cases there 
must be an adequate basis for such enterprise. Americans are 

‘peculiarly disposed to know the why and the wherefore of 
everything before they are willing to adopt it, because books of 
the class referred to have educated them up to the required 
standard of judgment and discretion. 

As to whether such a system of operation and the inevitable 
expenditure that accompanies it really pays, and is ever likely to 
stimulate Englishmen into as much grasp of the subjects they 
are commercially interested in, itis only necessary to record 
that, within the short space of eight years since Mr. Smead began 
to put forward his inventions, he has succeeded in building up 
five great houses of business belonging to so many firms, his name 
being at the head ofeach. These houses of business have their 
centres of operation at Boston (Massachusetts), Toronto 
(Ontario), Philadelphia (Pennsylvania), Elmira (New York), and 
the parent establishment at Toledo, which has its strong 
branches at Kansas City and Washington. 

Considering that the Americans are labouring under the 
incubus of “ Protection” and that the English have all the 
unshackled advantages of “ Free Trade,” how is that the 
former, instead of exhibiting the paralysis that might be ex- 
pected from their restricted opportunities, are so energetic and 
advancing in what they do? And how is it that the latter, 
notwithstanding the commercial freedom they so completely 
enjoy, are, by comparison with their less fortunate competitors, 
so lacking in the vigour of their enterprise ? 

The mode of obtaining the required~ heat for warming pur- 
poses is an adaptation of the tubular system, Many English 
manufacturers, when they have hit upon a system, are too 
apt to be content with the “ principle” without sufficient regard 
for the manner of its application. In this case there has not 
been a blind reliance upon a mere principle, but an elaborate, 
continuous, exhaustive application of suitable details probably 
never before known. The immense quantity of heat thus 
obtained from a comparatively small proportion of fuel is of the 
greatest importance, utility and economy. 

The mode of distributing and delivering the heat is 
regulated upon the avoidance of any extreme of temperature at 
any one spot. It is therefore more strictly accurate to say that 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS. 


J. W. BENSON, 


Steam Clock Factory, 
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CHURCH, TURRET, STABLE 
AND FACTORY CLOCKS 


Of the Best Desicn and Construction, of Brass or Gun- 
Metal, with all Latest Improvements. Silent from 
£15; Striking from £50. 


Lucknow. &e., &e. 
ADVICS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. W. BENSON, Clock Maker 


To the Admiralty, War Office. Indian and Colonial 
Governments. &e.., 


Steam Clock Factory, 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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SHORLAND'S | 


PATENT COMBINATION 


OPEN FIRE-PLACH 


MANCHESTER STOVE | 


Made in various Designs and Sizes, with Tiled 


be or Iron Sides, Single or Double Fronted, and 
GREAT CLOCK AT PORTSMOUTH TGWN HALL. | with Ascending or Descending Smoke Flue. 


Very largely used in HOSPITAL WARDS, for 
which the down-draught arrangement, as now shown, 
is specially suited. 

New Illustrated Catalogue Free on Application. 


it is not heat that is delivered, but warmth, spread over a sur- 
face so great that, while warming is effectual, the oppression of 
heat is never felt. 

Ventilation, being so obviously an essential, is most carefully 
and ingeniously provided for. The coloured illustrations on 
PP 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44 and 45 of the book very clearly show 
the gradations from the very worst means in common use, step 
by step of progressive improvement, to the highest stage of 
advancement, There is the room hot at one end and cold at 
the other ; hot in one place and ccld everywhere else; hot at 
the top and cold at the bottom; considerable modification of 
those contrasts ; and, finally, equable temperature throughout. 

It is additional evidence of the character of the enterprise 
involved that where an English house would be content to 
give a list of places where the system has been applied, this 
handsome quarto book, from the 117th page to the 153rd, gives 
highly-finished elevations of the buildings warmed and venti- 
lated by these five firms. The elevations include private 
mansions, court-houses, churches, offices, warehouses and 
public schools. 

It may be a legitimate source of congratulation to those 
who have opportunities for similar enterprises in England to 
feel assured that the very wide field still open in the States for 
the indefinite expansion of the businesses of Mr. Smead and 
his co-workers leaves no room for expectation that they will 
appear in this country in any form for a generation or more. 
But surely the spur of competition at home is keen enough, 
and the opportunities wide and attractive enough, to induce 
greater activity and appreciation in this branch of industry 
than has hitherto prevailed. 


THE GOVERNMENT’S FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS 
BILL, 


THE Government’s Factories and Workshops Bill, promised by 
the Home Secretary, has now been published. On the vexed 
subject of ventilation it does not provide for any fixed amount 
of fresh air being introduced periodically into textile factories, 
as Sir Henry James’s Bill does, in the form in which it was 
introduced, and of which an abstract was given in these 
columns. Nor is the ventilation relegated to the decision of 
the inspectors as the ultimate judges. At present the regula- 
tion of section 3 of the Factory Act is that a factory or work- 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RATLWAY (East End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply ttese sound 
end fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. fummer-dried Stone for Winter use. 
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shop must not be so overcrowded as to be injurious to the 
health of the persons employed therein, and it must be ventilated 
in such a manner as to render harmless, so far as is practicable, 
all the gases, vapours, dust or other impurities generated in the 
course of the manufacturing process or handicraft that may be 
injurious to health. While being made to cease to apply to 
workshops, this regulation is retained by the Bill for factories, 
but with the modification that the overcrowding must not only 
be not “injurious,” but must also be not “dangerous” to the 
health of the employés. But the distinguishing proposal of the 
Bill is the establishment of “special rules” Where the 
Home Secretary certifies that in his opinion any machinery 
or process used in a factory, or the state of the ventila- 
tion of a factory, is dangerous or injurious to health, or 
dangerous to life or limb, either generally or in the case 
of women, children or any other class of persons, or that 
the provision for- means of escape from a factory in case 
of fire is insufficient, the chief inspector may either serve on 
the occupier a notice proposing “special rules” for guarding 
against injury to health or against danger, or a notice requiring 
him to adopt such measures as appear to the chief inspector 
necessary for that purpose. Unless within 21 days the occu- 
pier objects, the rules will be established or the requirement 
must be observed, If the notice of objection suggests any 
modification of the rules or requirement, the Home Secretary 
is to consider the suggestion, and may assent to it, with or 
without any further modification which may be agreed upon. 
If the Home Secretary does not assent to any objection or 
modification, the matter in difference is to be referred to 
arbitration. For this purpose one arbitrator would be appointed 
by the chief inspector, and the other by the occupier; and an 
umpire would be appointed by the arbitrators, or, in default of 
that, by the Chairman of Quarter Sessions. The payment, if 
any, to be made to an arbitrator or an umpire for his services 
is to be fixed by the Home Secretary, and, together with the 
costs of the arbitration, is to be paid by the parties, or one of 
them, according as the award may direct. If any person who 
is bound to observe any special rules or requirement fails to ‘do 
so, he is to be liable to a fine of 2/.; and the occupier of the | 
factory is also to be liable to a fine of 107, unless he proves 

that he has taken all reasonable means to prevent the non- 

compliance by publishing and, to the best of his power, 

enforcing the rules or requirement. Provision is made for 

applications being from time to time made by either side for 

modifying any special rules. The provisions of section 19 of | 
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the Sanitary Act of 1866 relating to cleanliness, ventilation and 
overcrowding are to cease to apply to a factory. 

With regard to workshops, the provisions of section 91 of 
the Public Health Act with respect to a workplace overcrowded 
or not kept in a cleanly state or not ventilated are made to 
apply to workshops under the Factory Act. Sections 3 and 33 
of the Factory Act (which relate to cleanliness, ventilation and 
overcrowding in factories and workshops and to lime-washing 
of them) are directed to cease to apply to workshops. For the 
purpose of their duties with respect to workshops, a sanitary 
authority and their officers are to have all such powers of entry, 
inspection, taking legal proceedings, &c., as an inspector under 
the Factory Act. It is ordered by the Bill that every workshop 
shall be kept free from effluvia arising from any drain, privy or 
other nuisance. And this order extends to workshops where 
adult males only are employed. Where, on the certificate of a 
medical officer of health or inspector of nuisances, it appears to 
a sanitary authority that the lime-washing, cleansing or purify- 
ing of a workshop, or of any part of one, is necessary for the 
health of the persons employed therein, the sanitary authority 
is required to give notice to the owner or occupier to lime-wash, 
cleanse or purify it, as the case may require. For default 
in complying with this notice the penalty may be Ios. 
per day of default; and the sanitary authority may cause 
the requirement to be carried out at the expense of the 
defaulter. If the Home Secretary is satisfied that the pro- 
visions of the law relating to public health with respect to 
cleanliness, ventilation, overcrowding or lime-washing are not 
observed in any workshops, or class of workshops, he may 
direct an inspector to take such steps as appear necessary or 
proper for enforcing those provisions, This power, it may be 
noticed, extends to all workshops under the Factory Act, 
including those conducted on the system of not employing 
therein any child, young person or woman, For the purpose of 
these duties an inspector is to have the same powers with 
respect to workshops as he has under the Factory Act with 
respect to factories ; and he may take the same proceedings for 
punishing or remedying any default as might be taken by the 
sanitary authority of the district. Moreover, he is to be entitled 
to recover from the sanitary authority all such expenses of any 
proceedings as he may incur and are not paid by the person 
proceeded against. : 

The fourth section of the Factory Act, which directs an 
inspector to give notice to the sanitary authority.of any sanitary 
defects in a factory or workshop, is extended by the Bill so as 
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to apply to workshops where no child, young person or woman 
is employed. Where notice of an act, neglect or default is thus 
given, and proceedings are not taken by the sanitary authority, 
the inspector may take proceedings and recover his expenses 
from the authority. 


A SAFE DEPOSIT FOR THE WEST END OF LONDON. 


THE Safe Deposit of the Security Company, Limited, at 
63 St. James’s Street, London, S.W., was opened on Saturday 
for the inspection of persons interested in the object for which 
they have been fitted up The Deposit is the property of the 
Security Company, Limited, which not only undertakes the 
actual care of valuable property, but grants policies of insurance 
to its clients against the depredations of burglars and house- 
breakers on their own premises, conducts the management and 
insurance of securities and investments, the registration and 
recovery of keys and fidelity guarantee business. Safe deposits 
are being opened by the company in Glasgow and Birmingham. 
The walls, roof, sides and floor are composed of a triple thick- 
ness of Siemens-Martin steel. Mild steel is used for the two 
outer plates, giving that toughness which affords the greatest 
possible resistance to blows and explosives, while the middle 
plate of the three is of steel, hardened to such a degree as to 
render it pruof against drilling. The plates have been rivetted 
to one another by hydraulic pressure, and the rivet-hole in the 
middle plate having a slightly larger bore than the others, the 
pressure has caused the rivet to swell out in the middle so as to 
render punching cut impossible. Further, every bolt and rivet 
used in the construction is protected against drilling by having 
run through it several strands of hardened steel. The minimum 
thickness of the walls, roof and floor is 13 inch. Wherever 
joints were inevitable they have been effected by tungueing each 
slab into a groove formed in the edge of the slab next to it ; 
and as regards the external angular connections, the joints at 
the corners have been “ broken ” by the use of three-way corner- 
pieces of solid steel.. Probably there are not many entrance- 
doors in existence such as the one this room possesses. 
Here, again, the slab composing the ‘door is made up of 
various qualities of steel. This slab “seats” itself into the 
frame upon numerous rebates, so as to frustrate any attempt 
at wedging. It is fastened by sixteen gigantic bolts, 
weighing nearly a quarter of a ton, and yet so balanced 
against one another that no difficulty is experienced in moving 


them with the external handle. The bolts do not throw out in | 
the ordinary way, but are made to do so at angles of 45 deg. 
with the edge of the door, so as to grip or clutch into the frame, 
and thus dovetail the door and its frame together. The gun- 
metal wheels which actuate the bolts are locked by two of 
Chubb’s patent locks in handsome bronze cases, one being a 
double detent lock, and the other a change-key lock, the keys 
of which may be changed from time to time, and the lock 
automatically adjusted, and are further secured by means of a 
triple “time” or chronometer lock. The latter can be said to 
be either “on guard” or “off guard” at any predetermined 
hours, and so long as it is “on guard” possession of the keys 
will not avail to obtain entrance. The time during which the 
door may be left under the care of the time-lock may be any 
period up to seventy-two hours, and the object of having three 
movements is a precaution against the remote possibility of one 
of the movements failing. The setting of the time-lock 
arrangement also winds up the clockwork. The boltwork and 
locks are not in direct contact with the door-slab. Were they 
so fixed it is within the range of possibility that they might be 
dislodged from their positions by the concussion of dynamite or 
some other high explosive. There is, therefore, an internal 
spring-plate, upon which all the boltwork, &c., is mounted, 
placed a sufficient distance from the door-slab to obviate all 
risks on this head. During the day the chamber will be 
guarded by a stout grille, with triple-action bolt and Jock. 
Within this chamber of triple steel will be ten blocks of safes of 
various sizes, to suit the requirements of the renters, the rents 
being from a guinea per annum upwards. Only two of these 
blocks are at present in position. Each safe is secured by 
an independent bronze bolt-lock on Chubb’s system, As 
each lock contains seven or more different-sized tumblers 
the arithmetical rule as to change-ringing will show that 5,040 
different combinations are possible, while other slight differ- 
ences that may be introduced in the construction of the locks 
render the variations in the keys practically inexhaustible. The 
renter keeps the key of his safe, but he cannot use it without 
the consent of the warder—as the custodian of the safe is 
appropriately named. Every safe has a second lock which 
does not shoot a bolt, but slides across the keyhole of the bolt- 
lock a strong plate of hardened steel. The possessor of a key 
therefore has to satisfy the guardians of the establishment of 
his identity before he can have access to his safe. Further, 
every key is numbered ; but the number is not that of the safe 
which it opens, so that a person stealing or finding a key, and 
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even successfully impersonating the owner, does not thereby | ment, which was recognised as being of national interest. In 
become the possessor of the “open sesame.” The only person | accord with this feeling public meetings were held in the 
besides the renter who has the clue to the correlation of the | metropolis and in five of the largest manufacturing towns, 
two numbers is the local secretary. Should a key be lost the | namely, Glasgow, Birmingham, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Leeds and 
safe will be drilled open in the presence and of course at the | Sheffield. The meetings were convened by the Mayors, and 
expense of the renter. Absent-mindedness on the part of a | attended by influential manufacturers and others. Subscription- 
renter is guarded against by the fact that his key cannot be | lists were opened, and an amount of money contributed which 
drawn from the lock except when the bolt is shot. The strong- | sufficed for a commencement of the undertaking. Feeling: 
rooms and steel vault are to be lighted by electricity, but, to | themselves thus supported, the committee selected thirty-three 
avoid the weakening of the defensive armour which the perfora- | of their number as an executive to carry on the proposed work. 
tion by a permanent conductor would cause, the current.will be More than a year has, now elapsed since their appointment, 
supplied by a detachable wire passing through the grille in the | and they think it desirable to report to the general committee 
daytime, and removed when the chamber is closed for the . and the publicas to the progress they have made in prosecuting 
night. The weight of the steel chamber or vault, with the two 
blocks of safes it now contains, is about 30 tons. This weight 
includes two tons for the door (whicb, however, moves easily 
on adjustable ball-bearings), and a ton and a half for the frame | should take, so that it was only after much consultation and 
into which the bolts shoot. The premises will be watched day preliminary study that they felt able to appoint an engineer 


| the work assigned to them. It will be readily seen that much 

| 

! 
and night by an armed guard. to commence the actual work of investigation. For this office 


consideration was necessary in order to arrange clearly the 
exact scope of the inquiry and the form which the report 


they selected Mr. E. W. Parnell—one well qualified, both as a 

mechanic and a chemist, to undertake the work to be entrusted 

to him. The committee regret to say that he is laid aside by 

SMOKE-PREVENTING APPLIANCES, severe illness, and unable to furnish the details which would 
A MEETING has been held in Manchester to receive a report have enriched the report they now make. At present 
from the Committee for Testing Smoke-preventing Appliances. | they think it, however, sufficient if they show the course 
The Chairman stated that the corporation were giving much of investigation they are pursuing, and the ultimate form 
more heed to complaints of smoke nuisance, and were also | they expect the repert will take. The form of report is 
prepared to take every means to get at the correct facts. They prepared for covering the following points: description of 
had doubled the number of inspectors, and had also lately taken furnace, water evaporated, fuel burnt, machine firing, hand 
the important step of instructing every police officer on duty to | firing, draught, gases, smoke, analysis of expenditure of heat 
report dense smoke from manufacturing chimneys. Action and priming tests. The committee think that in this way the 
would be taken in all cases where the amount of dense smoke | report will contain much valuable and practical information, 
exceeded the limit fixed by the sub-committee. The magis- | but in order to render this as available to the general public as 
trates were disposed to impose larger penalties than before. | possible, a condensed summary will be given of the results 
The penalties were still not large, but the magistrates seemed obtained, making prominent the leading features. One point 
to be impressed with the necessity of requiring those who of importance is the calorific value of dry fuel which is realised 
consumed fuel to do so, as far as possible, without injuring the | by the apparatus tested. This figure will afford a ready means 
atmosphere. | for comparison between the efficiency of one furnace and 
The report of the committee stated that in November 1889, | another, as far as economy is concerned. The economy of a 

at a public meeting convened by the Mayor of Manchester, and , furnace, however, must not.be considered alone, but in connec- 
presided over by Lord Egerton of Tatton, an influential com- | tion with its speed. If economy is produced at the expense of 
mittee was nominated for examining and reporting on the _ speed itwill be useless to boiler owners. They must have steam 
various methods of burning coal, whereby, without emitting _ enough to supply their engines and drive their machinery. The 
smoke, its highest economic value should be realised. Scientific | question is constantly raised, How to get the maximum yield 
men of note throughout the country readily joined in the move- | of steam with limited boiler space, and an apparatus that will 
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make four boilers do the work of five will have the preference, 
while in many cases such an advantage would be so important 
as to throw questions of economy of fuel into the shade 
altogether. In this condensed summary the weight of water 
evaporated per hour will be given, and this will afford a fair 
idea of the speed of the furnace. As a rule, however, boiler 
owners are not aware of the quantity of water their boilers are 
evaporating, and therefore cannot draw a comparison between 
the value of another furnace and their own. It is often the 
practice to fall back on the consumption of coal for comparative 
purposes, and in order to reduce that to a common standard a 
week of fifty-six hours is generally adopted. The condensed 
summary of results, therefore, will give the consumption of 
fuel per week of fifty-six hours. It will also give a record 
of the mode of firing, whether by hand or by machine, 
and the success attending it with regard to the prevention of 
smoke. The general description and quality of fuel used will 
be given, as also a description of the boilers in which the 
furnace was contained. These particulars, it is thought, will 
be useful to boiler owners. These forms have already been 
brought into use, several tests have been made, and copies of 
the condensed summary of the results of one of them (made at 
a cotton mill on a boiler doing its ordinary work at a pressure 
of 109 lb.) is appended hereto. On looking at this it will be 
seen that the calorific value of dry fuel realised at a hand firing 
test of a Lancashire boiler, with three flues, assisted by an 
economiser with 96 pipes, was 65°33 per cent. ; that the water 
evaporated per lb. of fuel as used from and at 212 deg. was 
8 lb, and per pound of carbon value 9°84 lb.; that the water 
evaporated per hour by the entire boiler, from and at 212 deg., 
was 140 cubic feet, equal to 876 gallons, while the total fuel 
burnt per week of 56 hours was 27 tons. Now that these pre- 
liminaries have been settled, and several. tests made, the work 
will be pressed on with vigour, and the committee will very 
shortly have some interesting results-to present to the public. 
From the wide scope that is being given to these tests, they will 
embrace many points of interest, besides that of the smokeless- 
ness of a furnace, Boiler owners are anxiously asking which is 
the most economical boiler to adopt. Some are adopting 
Lancashire boilers with two furnaces, some with three, while 
some are adopting boilers of water-pipe construction, and so 
on, while the question of gas firing is deservedly exciting a 
great deal of attention. Those to whom these matters are of 
practical interest will appreciate the results of the tests. This 
work cannot be carried on without funds, and it will be readily 


understood that considerable expense must be incurred. But 
inasmuch as the tests relate not merely to the prevention of 
smoke, but to the calorific and economic use of fuel in the 
generation of steam and for other purposes, it is thought that 
coal consumers generally and colliery proprietors may be fairly 
asked to join in supporting the enterprise. The amount pro- 
mised in donations and subscriptions is 944/.; the amount 
actually received to date 7317. The committee asked for sub- 
scriptions to the amount of 3,000/., besides a guarantee fund of 
similar amount, and hope that the remainder of the amount 
may be supplied, as it is now absolutely necessary for the 
vigorous prosecution of the work. 

The following is the condensed summary of results in the 
test referred to above :— 
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VENTILATION OF GLASGOW PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


A MEETING of the Philosophical jSociety of Glasgow was 
held in the rooms, 207 Bath :Street, on February 18, 
Professor M‘Kendrick, F.R.S., in the chair, when Mr. W. P. 
Buchan, of the Sanitary and Social Economy Section, delivered 
his presidential address on ‘ The Progress of Sanitation, with 
special reference to the sanitary condition of the Glasgow 
Public Schools.” ; 
Mr. Buchan, after pointing out that Dr. Southwood Smith 
and Mr. Edwin Chadwick stood forth pre-eminently as the 
pioneers of modern sanitation, and referring to the progress 
that had been made in this department since 1850, so far as 
dealing with the prevention of disease, said that while they had 
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was one in which they in Glasgow had lagged behind. He 
alluded to the ventilation of our buildings, whether these be 
houses, churches, halls or schools. Scarcely any houses had 
a systematic means for ventilation provided, while the condi- 
tion of many of our churches was not only disagreeable to the 
worshippers, but a disgrace to them. Having complained of 
the ventilation of the City Hall, Mr. Buchan proceeded to refer 
more particularly to the ventilation of our public schools. 
After visiting a number of the Glasgow schools, the conclusion 
that he had come to was that he could not understand how the 
Board allowed the ventilation to be carried out in so unsatisfac- 
tory and unscientific a manner. It would have been expected 
that, considering the costly character of the buildings and the 
uses for which they were erected, such a vital feature as the 
ventilation would have been specially attended to, and that by 
an expert ; but no evidence of such could be seen, even 
although in many cases the Board had taken this work out of 
the hands of the architects. The Chairman of the Board, 
at the opening of the last new school in November, 
had stated that “they had had no experience in Glasgow 
of the shoddy work which was alleged to have been 
passed off on other Boards. After seventeen years he 
could say that not one of the schools erected had proved 
anything but satisfactory.” Mr. Buchan stated that while the 
outward appearance of the schools was generally good, it was 
questionable if they could stand the same scrutiny that some of 
the London schools had recently undergone and come out 
scathless. For his own part, after personally examining a 
number of them—including the newest—they reminded him of 
“goodly apples rotten at the heart.” A number of the country 
schools which had an improved and ample provision for ven- 
tilation had had that carried out at his suggestion. There were 
still others where the ventilation was a mere sham, and these 
ought not to get any Government grant until improved. He 
would not be surprised to find the bad sanitary environments 
of the schools was one reason for the seeming increase of bad 
eyesight of a large portion of the rising generation. If, 
therefore, there was a spark of latent chivalry in the minds of 
those present, he trusted it would kindle into a flame on behalf 
of the children and for the sake of the teachers.” Glasgow must 
not be allowed to lag behind country villages and small towns 
in this respect. Its schools must not be nurseries for influenza, 
consumption and other health and life-destroying influences. 
He trusted that for the sake of the children, and for the sake of 
the wives who had to nurse the children when they came home 


EC TRIS 


unwell, each would do what he could to cause the necessary 
improvements to be made in our schools, When that was done 
he would be in the position at some future time to praise the 
Glasgow School Board iastead of as at present having to find 
fault with it. 


LEEK POLICE STATION BUILDINGS. 


THE new station is planned for one superintendent, one single 
sergeant, one married sergeant and twelve police constables, 
being as follows :—Superintendent’s house, detached from the 
other buildings ; stable buildings, detached ; married sergeant’s 
house, distinct from the constables’ quarters ; single sergeant’s 
quarters, in station; constables’ quarters, in station. The 
tourelles on street front are useful as affording a look-out upon 
the adjacent streets not otherwise obtainable from the buildings. 
The walls will be of local brick, West’s thin-pressed being used 


-for the exterior and Wall Grange common bricks internally. 


The stone dressings will be the hard yellow Sheen stone, and the 
roofs will be covered with purple Broseley tiles. The principal 
ground floors will be paved with parquet wood blocks, solid in 
bitumen or concrete. The parade-yard will be laid with 
Stansfield’s mosaic granite asphalte, an everlasting and 
admirable pavement. The cells and their approaches will be 
laid with foreign asphalte, and faced internally, and vaulted 
over, with light glazed bricks, and can thus be pericdically 
washed down with the hose and hot or cold water. The 
drainage will be thoroughly isolated from the interior, with 
the best provisions for flushing and ventilation. 

In regard to ventilation, the extraction flues from cells are 
descending flues collected and connected to the foot of the 
boiler chimney, which has an upcast shaft (rarified by the 
smoke from the boiler carried up the centre of it in a cast-iron 
pipe).. This upcast or exhaust is further quickened by the 
heated air (brought in separately from outside) of the drying- 
closet stove being passed direct into it after circulating through 
the basement drying-closet. In summer, when the boiler is not 
at work, the heat of this stove alone will be sufficient to create 
the necessary upcast in the shaft. The stable is ventilated by 
a similar extraction shaft in connection with the harness-room 
fire. The cold fresh air to the dormitories and offices, &c., is 
supplied by angle tobins 54 feet high, duly regulated. The 
dormitories may also be connected -by extraction shafts to 
exhausts formed by the boiler and kitchen flues. It is 
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guaranteed that the scheme of heating will maintain the cells at 
6o deg. Fahrenheit when 30 deg. outside; also that the 
ventilation provision will change the air in the cells about 
twice in the hour. 

The tenders for the buildings include all structural works, 
and such things as cell benches, grates and chimneypieces, 
inlet and outlet ventilators, all ironmongery, &c, often classed 
as furniture. The accepted tenders, after deducting boundary 
enclosures, drains, paved yards, &c., show an outlay of 4,coo/. 
for 176,500 cubic feet in buildings (measured from bottom of 
footings to middle of roof ), or at the rate of 54¢. per cubic foot ; 
a cheap rate when the heavy cost of the cells blocks and the 
greater than usual amount of external walling, the fall in the 
site, and other items are considered. Messrs. W. Sugden & 
Son, of Leek, are the architects. 


PROPOSED EXHIBITION AT BUDAPEST. 


By order of the Hungarian Ministry of Commerce an exhibi- 
tion of products, machines and implements connected with the 
various Clay, stone, cement and asphalte industries will be held, 
under the management of the directors of the Commercial 
Museum at Budapest, in the Exhibition- buildings in the Stadt- 
waldchen, from May 15 to June 30, 1891. Foreigners are 
invited to exhibit all sorts of labour-saving machines, imple- 
ments and appliances connected with the above industries, and 
also articles of the said industries manufactured in foreign 
countries, provided they are not yet produced in Hungary. 
Goods intended for the exhibition will be carried by the 
Hungarian railways at a reduction of 50 per cent., but exhibitors 
will have to pay in full the expenses of transport of their goods 
from the Budapest Railway Station to the Exhibition-buildings 
and back. There will be no charge for stalls, tables, shelves 
or spaces on the walls, for unpacking, installing and repacking 
the exhibits, for the storage of cases and boxes during the 
exhibition, and for fire insurance; the authorities will also 
provide competent watchmen, but will not hold themselves 
responsible for breakages or loss. Motive power will be 
gratuitously provided by the Exhibition Commissioners. 
Visitors to the exhibition will be admitted free of charge. 
To facilitate, if so desired, the sale of exhibited goods, the 
officials will undertake to receive and deliver the orders of 
intending purchasers gratuitously. The Hungarian Ministry 
of Commerce intend to buy machines and implements of prac- 


HOWARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak 5 te 1s. 8d. ” 
Walnut ,, a 1s. 11d. Ss 
Oak, 1-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 


BILLS 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


OF QUANTITIES. — 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


tical use for the development of the said industries in Hungary, 
and to make advances to private individuals for buying such 
machines. The directors of the Commercial Museum are pre- 
pared to purchase foreign-manufactured goods suitable to be 
made as models, and are specially anxious to acquire assorted 
collections of articles of well-executed pottery, particularly such 
as are specialties of certain countries or districts. 

Further details concerning the exhibition and printed official 
forms of application may be obtained from the- Austro- 
Hungarian Consulate-General, 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Applications for space, &c., must be forwarded not later than 
March 1, 1891, to the Handels Museum, Budapest, direct, 
and objects intended for the exhibition must be delivered to 
the manager of the exhibition at the latest by May 1, 1891. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE first:general meeting of plumbers registered by the 
Manchester and District Council of the National Registration 
of Plumbers was held at the Technical School, Princess Street, 
on Saturday, the 22nd inst, Mr. John Holden, architect 
(president), in the chair. a 

Mr. Fred Scott ‘(secretary) read the report, which stated 
that it was now upwards of three years since the first meetings 
were held for the purpose of submitting to the plumbers of the 
district the scheme of registration initiated by the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, London. The number of certificates 
issued during that time was 485, comprising 169 masters and 
316 operatives. Of these 450 had been issued and 35 had not 
been taken up. During the ensuing year the Council intended 
to extend the movement by holding meetings in surrounding 
towns. The income for the year amounted to 460/. 8s. 4d., and 
the expenditure to 2607. 1s. 4d. 

The President, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
the importance of the movement was very great. The organi- 
sation was not intended to be a trade society in any shape, but 
was promoted in the interests of the public. Working plumbers 
and employers had done their best to prove that they were 
competent workmen and masters, and he expressed a strong 
hope that the public would heartily support the movement. 

Mr. Pennington seconded the motion, which was adopted. 

Mr, M. Ingram proposed a resolution declaring that in the 
interest of the public health plumbers’ work should be entrusted 
to qualified craftsmen only, and calling for legislation to con- 


Solid 4-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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‘stitue a recognised registration of plumbers with regulated 
admission. He urged the architectural profession, represented 
there by the president, to lend plumbers their help in improving 
the status of the craft. Architects should insist on the plumber’s 
contract being altogether separate from the builder’s specifica- 
tion. 

Mr. James Wensley seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried. 

The meeting afterwards elected the Council for the ensuing 
year, 


HEATING BY RADIATION. 


Messrs. LONGDEN. & Co., of the Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield 
(and 447 Oxford Street, W.), have issued a handy little descrip- 
tive pamphlet of their radiators. Their steam radiators, known 
as the “ Leeds Patent,” have been specially designed to carry 
out heating by steam, which has grown so rapidly in public 
favour. They have been specially designed for carrying out 
this principle of warming in all classes of buildings, and to be 
the most perfect radiator for the purpose that has been offered 
to the public. The models have been worked out with great 
care in thirty different sizes for the purpose of adapting them to 
all positions in handsomely finished apartments. The radiator is 
made of cast-iron, and is. very durable, special attention being 
directed to excellence in casting. It is finished without coil 
cases, so that all portions can be easily wiped off and kept 
perfectly clean. The disagreeable odour arising from the 
heating of pipes covered with dust is thus avoided, which makes 
it specially useful for hospitals, &c. All their steam radiators 
are fitted with an automatic vent, the action of which can be 
safely relied upon. Messrs. Longden claim for their radiator 
great superiority over all others, in that the loops are screwed 
in separately without cement, and after several years’ experience 
we find the joint so made is always steam-tight, needing no 
renewal. 

Owing to the success of the steam radiators, Messrs. 
Longden & Co. have produced a similar radiator to be used in 
connection with hot-water apparatus, as there are many 
situations where hot water is better adapted for heating 
purposes than steam, and there is great economy in space 
where there is not room to fix coils of pipes. The small space 
occupied by the steam or water in this radiator, and its peculiar 
form, facilitate a direct and rapid circulation, and make it 


——— 


admirably adapted for a hot-water radiator as well as an 
excellent steam radiator. One or more hot-water radiators 
may be attached by almost any practical hot-water engineer to 
his apparatus, or may form the whole of his heating surface ; 
where it is desirable to obtain an increase of heat at any one 
point, it is evident that a radiator could there be attached to 
any existing apparatus, and the result attained in the smallest 
possible compass. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is conpiled special'y for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and informati.n relating to Patenis 
may be had gratuitously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 
2313. John Frederic Golding, for ‘ Improved self-adjusti ng 
sills for excluding draughts from the bottoms of doors.” 
2323. Frank Smith and Charles Gray Smith, for “ Improve- 


ments in locks and latches.” 
2382. Geo. Washington Scollay, for ‘ Making paint or paint 


stock.” 


2389. James Perry, for “ Socket-bolt for securing windows, 
shutters, doors, and such like.” 

2435. Wm. Warne, for “ A window sash-fastening.” 

2463. Alfred Standing, for ‘Improvements in smoke- 
consuming devices.” 

2563. Geo. Goldsmith, for “Improvements in fixed and 
movable chimney-cowls.” 

2614. Alfred Clark Howell, for “The improvement in the 
manufacture of window sash-fasteners.” 

2619. Geo. Downie, for “ Consuming smoke, termed the 
‘Ellangowan smoke-consuming apparatus.’” 

2638. Saml. Gelston, for “ Improvements relating to grates 
or fireplaces.” 

2655. Wm. Beetham and Jonathan Thomas, for “An im- 
proved chimney-cowl.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO0.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND_ FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and | 


Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. | 


(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


| 


0. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENOH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
(TION. 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends ail 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application 
enema 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE S™E.C, 


ORIENTAL 
~ CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


CABINET MANUFACTURER, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interioz 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs coaiet ra Hey out. Estimates Frec , 
WORKS— ; 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., 8.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, and 
may be consulted by appointment. 


O4 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park, 
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ART PLATES FROM “THE ARCHITECT.” 


Awarded THE GOLD MEDAL, International Health Exhibition, 


24 [Fepruary 27, 1891. 


i 
p> +/ 
: for Framing. 


Size, 22 inches by 30 inches. 
Price 28. 6d., by post 28. 9d. 


A few Tinted Proofs may 4 

be had ce Special AN Wo | 

Plate Paper \y) oe | 
| 

oe | 


the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 


Size, 20 inches by 16 inches, 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


By E. J. POYNTER, R.A. 


Size, 40 inches by 15 inches. Price One 
Shilling. Free by post, carefully packed inside 
patent roller, 1s. 3d, 


THE ARTS. 


DECORATIVE PANELS. 
By M. F. EHRMANN. 
z Printed in Colours. 

1, The Architect. 4. The Painter. 

2, The Engraver. 5. The Potter. 
|3. The Goldsmith. 6. The Sculptor. 

Price One Shilling. Free by post, carefully 

packed inside patent roller, 1s, 3d, Or the set 

; of Six, 3s. 6d.; by post, 42. 


JOHN SELL COTMAN’S 
PICTURES, 


LATELY ON EXHIBITION AT THE 


BURLINGTON FINE ARTS CLUB. 


The Plates are uniform in size, 21 in-hes by 15 inches. 
The Titles are as fo :ows:— 


By 
the Celebrated Artist 
J. L. GEROME. 
Size, 33 inches by 24 inches, 


Price 2s.6d., by post 2s, 9d. 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 


- +712 No. No. 
Price One Shilling. 1, The Storm at Sea, [12. Norwich, from the 
Free by post, carefully 2. Twickenham. Cromer Road. 
packed inside ¥ 3. A Shadowed Stream.|13. Dewy Eve. 
patent roller, “th | 4. The Draining Mill, |14. Mousehold Heath. 
"ye 5. On the Greta, 15. Cader Idris. 
ef | 6. The Chateau, Nor-/16, Castle Eden Dean, 
ot mandy. Durham. 
=} | 7. Rouen from Mounti17. Bamborough Castle. 
A ~ §t. Catherine. 18. The Interior of Nor- 
8. Breaking the Clod. wich Cathedral. 
Size, 33 inches by 24 inches, 9. Viewin NorthWales.}/19. Mountain Pass in 
Price 2s. 6d., by post 2s, 9d. 10. Norman Arches. the Tyrol. 
A Beautiful Tinted Ink 11. Byland Abbey. 20. Postwick Grove. 


|The price of tl e above Set is 17s. 6d.; by post, carefully 
packed in patent roller, 18s, 
Kindly order early, as only a limited number of proof 
copies can be obtained. 


DEPARTURE OF CRUSADERS 
| FOR THE HOLY LAND. 


By G. GUFFENS. 


Size, 36 inches by 14inches. Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, ls. 3d. 


THE LITERATURE, ART AND 
SCIENCE OF ANTIQUITY. 


By FRANCOIS EHRMANN. 
Size, 35 inches by 24 inches. Price One Shilling. | 
Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 1s, 3d. A Few Special Proofs, 2s. 6d. 
Free by post, 2s. 9d. 


cwo . THE REVENGE OF ATHALIE. 


By XAVIER SIGALON. 
TINTED INK Size, 32 inches by 21 inches. Price One Shilling 
PHOTOGRAPHS, 


Free by post, carefully packed inside patent 
roller, 13. 3d. { 

May be obtained from all NEWSAGENTS or 
GILBERT WOOD & CcO., 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 5 New-st 


Photo, on Special 
Plate Paper, 


Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


BY 


LEVY. 


Size, 184 inches by 132 inches, 
Price One Shilling each. 

Tree by post, carefully 
packed inside patent 


rest Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors 
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PROOFS on PLATE PAPER of the following Illustrations which have appeared 
in “THE ARCHITECT” can now be obtained in a separate form suitable 


BOOKSELLERS, or from the PUBLISHERS, 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches, 
Price 2s. 6d. Pe) 
Free by post, carefully 

packed inside 
patent roller, 


BY 


ALBERT HYNAIS. 


Size, 19 inches by 14 inches. 
Price One Shilling, 
Free by post, carefully 


CHARLES SPRAGUE 
PEARCE, 


Proofs, price 1s. each (thin Plate Paper). 
Proofs (Special), price 2s. 6d. each (thick 
Plate Paper). Size, 20 inches by 36 
Oak; Cagle 1 Gaede 
, Comp c 5. 
each. Ditto, if inch: 
14s, each. Ditto, 
14 inch, 17%, 
each. 


Dedicated, by Special Permission, to 
VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, K.P., @.C.B, 


Size, 40 inches by 20 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


THOMAS STOTHARD, R.A. 


Size, 39 inches by 15 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
- packed inside 
patent roller, 


The well-known 
and beautiful 
Chromo-Lithograph by 


H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 

te patent roller, 
Facsimile 


& er 
sone ee a 


PROF. MAILLART. 


Size, 34 inches by 25 inches. 
Price One Shilling. 
Free by post, carefully 
packed inside 
patent roller, 


3 JACOB: 


a a a rr a ET TT TN ICE 
by P, A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., Londons, 


A Business Supplement 


Contract 


Bep ortel| 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, 


MARCH 6, 1891. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Six Bells Village, for 104 Children. James M‘Bean, 
Architect, Abertillery. 

AINTREE —For Building Methodist ‘Chapel and School. 
Mr. F. W. Dixon, Architect, Oldham. 

ALLANGROVE.—March 7.—For Building Dwelling- House. 
Mr. Thomas Warwick, Architect, Brampton. 

AXBRIDGE.—March 23 ae Building Isolation Wards at 
the Workhouse. Messrs. Price & Wooler, Architects, 
Waterloo Street, Weston-super- Mare. 

AYLESBURY.—March 14.—For Works to Coachhouse, 
aoe and Cottages. Mr. Guest Luckett, Architect, Ayles- 

ury. 

BARKING.—March 12.—For Works of Paving, Supplying 
Artificial Stone (500 Yards super). Mr. C. I. Dawson, Sur- 
veyor, East Street, Barking. 

BECKENHAM.—March 9 —For Building Two Lodgés and 
Outbuildings, Alexandra Recreation Grounds.. Mr. G. B. 
Carlton, C.E , Surveyor to the Local Board, Beckenham. 

BELFAST.— March 10.—For Additions to Premises, Donegall 
Square North and Fountain Street. Messrs. Young & 
Mackenzie, Architects, 7 Donegall Square East, Belfast. 

BLACKBURN.—March 14.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital at Longshaw. Mr. J. B. MeCanim, Borough En- 
gineer, 

BLAINA —March 14.—For Building 114 to 124 Cottages. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

CANNING TowN.—March 10.—For Additions to Boiler 
House, &c., at Sewage Works. Mr. Lewis Angel], Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

CARLISLE —For Bavidns Four Houses. 
Architect, Carlisle. 


Mr. G. D. Oliver, 


CARLISLE.—March 6.—For Building Two Bridges, Staple- 


ton Mr. C. B. Hodgson, The Courts, Carlisle. ee R. 


| Maxwell, Surveyor, Longtown. 
ABERTILLERY.—March 23.—For Building Infant School at | 


CHILD’s HILL —March 9 —For Wrought-iron Unclimbable 
Fencing for Recreation Ground. Mr. S. S. Grimley, Local 
Buard Office, Hendon, N.W. 


CorK —March 16.—For Building School Premises, “&e. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 


DEVIZES.—March 18.—For Building Residence for Medical 
Superintendent -at County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Charles S. 
Adye, County Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, -Bradford-on- 
Avon 


DEVON.—March 14.—For Building House and Farm 
Buildings at Bewsley. Messrs. Pope & hes Bile Ny 
House, Coplestone, Devon. 

ELLAND.—March 6.—For Building Warehouse and other 
Premises, Norton Mills. Messrs. Horsfall & Bilas se Archi- 
tects, Halifax. 

FOLKESTONE.—March 7.—For Pipe Sewers, &e. 
Borough Engineer. 

GUILDFORD —March_ 11.—For 
Extension of No. 2 Retort House. 
Secretary, Gas Offices, Guildford. 

GUILDFORD.—March 11.—For Extension of No. 2 Retort 
House. Mr. Wm. Longworth, Secretary, Gas Offices, 
Guildford. 

HALiFAX.—March 14.—For Building Fourteen Dwelling- 
houses, Holywell Green. Messrs. C. F. L. Horstall & Son, 
Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HiLTON.—March 14 —For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Mr. W. Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—March 9.—For Building Store, Shop and 
Five Houses. Mr. J. Be:ry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hud- 
dersfield. 


The 


Wrought-iron Roof for 
Mr. Wm. Longworth, 


— PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


fixed. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


EASIER 10 FIX; 

FASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


Stove. 


6very 
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Hypr.—March 11.—For Construction of Sewage Works, 
Tanks, &c. Mr. Joseph Mitchell, Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Hyde, Manchester. 

ILFRACOMBE.—March 16.—For Building Public Hall in the 
High Street, for Mr. J. S. Catford. Messrs. Horwood & 
Rhoades, Architects, 118 High Street, Ilfracombe. 

ILKLEY.—March 6.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas. Mr. A. G. Adkin, Architect, 17 The Exchange, Brad- 
ford. ae 

ISLINGTON.—March 16.—For Building Public Baths and 
Washhouses, Caledonian Road. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
Architect, 70 Torrington Square, W.C. 

KENDAL.—March 17.—For Building Nine Dwellings. Mr. 
J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal. : 

KENSINGTON.— March 23.—For Works to Recreation 
Ground, Pottery Lane, Making-up, Enclosing, Building 
Keeper’s Lodge, Foreman’s House and Tool Sheds. The 
Surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hall, Kensington High Street. 

LANCASTER —March t1.—For Construction of Stone Quay. 
Messrs. D. & TT. Stevenson, Engineers, George Street, 
Edinburgh. : 

LEWISHAM.—March 1o.—For Rustic Timber Bridges and 
Post and Rail Fencing at Ladywell Recreation Ground. The 
Architect, County Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—March 9.—For Building Six Houses. Mr. 
Joseph F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

LIVERPOOL —March 18.—For Building People’s Hall. 
Messrs. Ware & Rathbone, Architects, 6 The Temple, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 

Lonc REACH.—March 14.—For Making and Fixing Two 
Tubular Boilers, Supplying 6-Inch Cylinder Donkey Engine, 
and Alterations to Pipes of Heating Apparatus. Mr. C. Thom- 
son, Superintending Engineer, South Wharf, Trinity Street, 
Rotherhithe. 

LyMM,—March 11.—For Telescoping of Gasholder. 
Willian Severs, Gas Manager, Lymm. 

MasHAM—March 9.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel, 
Schools and Minister’s House. Mr. Edward Taylor, Architect, 
7 Stonegate, York. 

MERIDEN.—March 9 —For Alterations and Additions to 
the Male Sick Wards, &c., at the Workhouse. Mr. Herbert 
W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 


Mr. 


MIDLAND RartLway.—March 6.—For Building Goods 
Warehouse, Offices and Stabling, at Longport. Plans, &c., at 
the Engineer's Office, Derby Station. 


MoRDEN.—March 16.—For Tank Sewer, Glazed Stoneware 
and Pipe Sewers, Cemetery, Hobald’s Farm, Mr, T. H. 
Bishop, St. Mary’s Cemetery, Battersea Rise, S.W. 


Newton HEATH.—March 10.—For Building Stabling. 
The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


NorRTH TyNE.—March 7.—For the whole of the Works of 
the Rebuilding of Falstone Church, North Tyne, for the Rev. 
R. Picton. Messrs. Plummer & Burrell, Architects, 46 Cloth 
Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NOTTINGHAM. — March 16.— For Building Technical 
Schools at University College. Mr. F. S. Grainger, Architect, 
and Mr. W. A. Heazell, Architect, Bank Chambers, Not- 
tingham. 

PATRICROFT —March 10.—For Building Boundary Wall 
round the Guardians’ Land and Buildings. Messrs. Mangnall 
& Littlewoods, Architects, 29 Brown Street, Manchester. 


RUNCORN.—March 9.—For Building Mission to Seamen’s 
Institute. Mr. Wm. Garrett, 58 High Street, Runcorn, 

SANDGATE.—March 18.—For Construction of Sea Wall 
and Esplanade. Mr. W. L. Barrett, Engineer, High Street, 
Bognor. ae oes ; : 

SLEIGHTS.—March 6.—For Building Villa Residence, for 
Mr. John Linskill. Messrs. Clark & Moscrop, Architects, Dar- 
lington. 

STAFFORD.—March 6.—For Building Public Baths. 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. i 

SUNDERLAND.—March 9.—For Taking Down and Recon- 
struction of Slipper Baths. The Borough Engineer, Town 
Hall, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

WADDINGTON. — March 9.—For Building Almshouses, 
Chapel and other Buildings, for the Trustees of Waddington 
Hospital. Mr. M. Watson, Architect, 7 Hargreaves Street, 
Burnley. é € 

WEsT HamM.—March 10.—For Two Steel Boilers, 5 feet 
diameter Centrifugal Pump and Engine, &c., and Existing 
Beam Engines to be Compounded and Repaired. Mr. Lewis 
Angell, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford, E. 


Mz. 


IMPROVED 


FLAT BRICK PIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


Transverse Section. 


Longitudinal Section, 


WALLS. | 


NO THRUST ON 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


PPPOE FF LIF FF FL FIFI PPP’ PPP P-RPE- LPP PLP PPP PPP PPPS 
ia are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. : 
The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 

by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus’dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations, 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floor: 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, . 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


London Telephone, No. 1,026 Regist i dr c 

» No. 1,026. gistered Telegraph BH a 

Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. - 2 Pee oe aS “ fot: AF pets: Sap a 
N j ue 
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SUPPLEMENT Bits 
WILLENHALL.—March 13.—For Building ene ney ACCRINGTON— continued. 
room, Dormitory, Witnesses’ Waiting-room, and other Addi ; 
tions to the County Police Station. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, Piane fOr nO eis and Flagger, ere 
) ® 
County Surveyor, Stafford. D2 x JAMES WHITEHEAD, Accrington (accepted Ay 75 10 Oo 
WINDERMERE.—March 11.—For Construction of Com- Plastexer 
pensation Reservoir on the River Gowan. Messrs, John James Eatough, Accrington. 139 16 0 
Newton & Son, Engineers, 17 Cooper Street, Manchester. J. Eastwood & J. W. Douthwaite, Accrington’. : 135 0 0 
THOMAS CRONSHAW, Accrington (accepted) . 119 0 O 
Plumber, Gasfitter and Glazier. 
CARTER & SONS, Accrington Sen ee ) 2 te SERS 0-0 
TENDERS. . John Robinson, Accrington : : 204 3 9 
CS AEE ; Smith and Tron founder: 
ABERDEEN. - Henry Wormwell . 622s 30RRSYo 
JOSEPH W. BRIDGE (accepted ) F ' eitd: AaEsS CO 


For Offices for the Rubislaw Granite Company, Limited, Aber- 
deen. Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, Architects, 281A Union Painter, 


Street, Aberdeen. Quantities by Architects. Samuel Foster, Accrington . ° ° ° 12700 
George Fordyce & Co., mason. A. Wilson, Accrington. - FIZ 14 4 
Wm. Dinnes, carpenter, i. HOULGRAVE, Accrington (accepted ta . 93.0 0 
Jas. Wilson, slater. ! Pulpit and Heating Apparatus, £190. 
Masson & Sellar, plasterer, Total, £3,487 14 o 
Alex. Smith, plumber. ee 


ap GARE Sone, porter: For Erection of Detached House, Bitterne Park, Southamp- 


ton, for Rev. C. C. Wambey. Messrs, LENNOX &- 
ACCRINGTON. BLIZARD, Architects. 


For Building Baptist Chapel], Woodnook, Accrington. Mr. W. A. CHAFEN, Bitterne (accepted) . ‘ .£600 0 o 


GEORGE BAINES, Architect, 4 Great Winchester Street, BODMIN 
London. eee : See. : 
For Building Five Dwelling-Houses, St. Leonard’s, Bodmin, 
Excavator, Drainer, Bricklayer and Mason. for Mr. J. B. Crooks, Mr, J. DENNIS, Bodmin, and Mr. 
Robert Riley, Accrington . . £1,850 0 0 W. LUKE DENNIS, ene ees 
George Cunliffe & Sons, Accrington ev Seon. OC an. T Whole of Works. 
Henry Ramsbottom, Accrington. 1,470 0 O je ca ie Se Se ee eae Re ae eany it @ £1,250 0 0 
HANNIBAL RAMSEOTTOM, Accrington (ac ahs aC a hg ects ao SRR sa ee Sn A Ve 28S 
ee Meee acer hin 8 PIN ee tag tee AIO: OG TEE OS Ne AUC CS OE ee Lee eee ee 
Carpenters. 
Carpenter, Foiner and Ironmonger. Rowe, Bodmin . . oe Uae atigeere «2480, 0-5 O 
Hiram Waddington, Accrington . F oa TOR 3 Finney, Bodmin . . : : : ° 448 2 6 
Richard Nuttall, Accrington . 1,113 0 .9| Grose, Bodmin ‘ : . A : 436 0 © 
The Accrington & Church Tagustial one Wall, Bodmin . E : 409 0 @C 
operative Society . 5 1,030 © O SHELLY & SoNS,Bodmin (accepted) . 4 38014 0 
Warburton & Andrews, Accrington . » OOF Ber3 Masons. 
WILLIAM PARKER, Accrington (accepted yO GOOF, Coes Harris, Bodmin a 590 0 Oo 
Greenhow & Sugden, Keighley : - : 975 © 0} HAM & FEATHERSTONE, “Bodmin (accepted) . 574.0 9 
TRapE MARE, Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-8n-Trent. Established 1847. 


_ THE LANE END WORKS, oe 


(Chaiyrman—J, SPENCER BAL¥FourR, M.P, General Be aia FREEMAN.) 


GiAAZ Es BRICKS: 4 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
BRICKS.—Please specify 
& 3 TILES.—Please spec 
“Cast Iron Glaze GLAZED TILES, a reeset 
E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Omamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER Tes ‘including 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponp’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and ee Pressure, Taaaved ise Piksure Steam, and Improved 
- Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


WER TET. ATEORN. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT'S PATENT “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES - 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING Sakae 


- PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
(SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885 


fC tS 00 Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PLOOR WITH GUTTERING. O. G. FEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET E.O. 
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SUPPLEMENT 
ee SS88——0—0(—0—0—0—0@o0SSSSSSSSSSSS>S—=> 
BOURNEMOUTH. | aa COWDENBEATH. 

For Adapting Premises for use as a Sorting Office, and for | For Building Free Church at Cowdenbeath. Mr. ScosiE, 
Providing Improved Accommodation at the Head Post Architect, Dunfermline. g 
Office, Bournemouth, for the Commissioners of H.M. A. Wilson, Cowdenbeath, mason and brickwork, 
Works and Public Buildings. Alex. Waddell, Burntisland, joiner. 

Hayward, Penton & res REG des 5 : . £492 16 o Smith & Inglis, Dunfermline, plumber. 
F. Walden .. : 2 : ‘ .) 457-400 J. Williamson, Burntisland, slater. 
Jenkins & Sons . : ; A ; ; -'-450 40-0 R. M‘Gregor, Dunfermline, plasterer. 
W. Pearcy . : . . . : ~ 4A3reol.o Estimated cost about £2,000. 
J. WHITE (accepted) ae ‘ <i 430 20% -O EXETER. 
RDIF 
For Works for One Year for Cardiff Town Council :—Paving | For Building Villas, Lyndhurst Road, Exeter. Messrs. KERLEY 
& ELLIS, Architects, Exmcuth, Quantities by Architects. 
Streets, &c. ; Laying Gully Shoot and House Drains, &c. ; Cenk teeters £1,400° 0.0 
Supplying Stone for Highway Repairs, &c, Mr. WwW. Tree & Bolley Exeter ; ‘ . : aes ea os 
¥ ; ; ‘ ; : ft 
HARE: Boroten Engineers Cooper & Son, Exmouth... ; -, 1,348,200 
J. E. Billups, Cardiff : . ; : «431,553 at 10 Gacdinic™ Fixet ease athe 
T. Rees, juts Cardifietita oh oan a en 90,506. Day, Dee ee Gad oS ak oa Sa 
J. C. Pearsen, Cardiff . : : : SC yeH by eee Gar) vayiiee: eee 8 ae : : : : ape eee 
T. D. Ridley; Cardif, "Pho he tise eases 6yg924 32g Bene Gis Sea oe "ee ale 
J. ALLAN, Cardiff (accepted) . . « °. 27,260 17. 6 rts ary (accepted) . '. 987 © 
COLCHESTER. | LONDON. 

For Erection of New Foul Wards, for the Colchester Board of} For Building Board School to Accommodate 1,000 Children, 
Guardians. M. J. W. Start, F.S.I., Architect and Sur- Lauriston Road,- Victoria Park, South Hackney, with 
veyor, Cups Chambers, Colchester. Schoolkeeper’s House. and Room Underneath. Mr. T. 4 

S. Garwood, Colchester . é : A £2,998 TO“LO BAILEY, Architect. 

T. J. Ward, Colchester . : : " 2,780 0 O ’ If Keene’s Cement 

C. E. Orfent, Colchester % 5G". vse tate SO OO Tf Brickwork Shee 

R. Beaumont, Colchester . 5 ; eka 2,528 oe) : Dadoes, dedahe= 

Everett & Son, Colchester ; : : ee Sao 0 O W. H. Lorden & Son . £15,360 £15,516 £950. 

G. Farran, Colchester : 5 . . 77 2,310 2.0 Peto Bros. . . 15,160 15,380 1,075 

F. Dupont, Colchester. oz, 250 70m 0 S. & W. Pattinson . 15,1c8 15,334 I,c93 

W. A. CHAMBERS, Colchester (accepted). hr ce) 5S px ee: J.T. Chappell . we lj005 15,291 1,c6I 
CROYDON. Hart Bros. r . 15,020 15,440 1,236 

For Erection of Stabling and Cottages, South Croydon, for J. W. Hobbs : - 14,856 15,047 1,000 
Mr. Albert Crundall; Mr. BENAIAH W. ADKIN, F.S.I.,| Atherton & Latta » 14,838 15,064 1,1T0 
Architect, 33 Walbrook, EC. Patman & Fotheringham 14,781 15,051 989 

H. L. Holloway, Deptford  . . . £2 935 0 o| EE, Lawrance & Sons . 14,456 14,682 970° 
Hunter & Bryant, Warlingham : : 2,800 0 oO ‘H. Lovett . : . 14,261 14,515. 1,161 
Maides & Harper, Croydon . : : d 2,789 ome) Chas.Cox .. 13,891 14,145 of "182 
Harris & Wardrop, Limehouse : A bo TORS One The Committee pecotimend the acceptance of the of 
S.J. Jerrard, Lewisham . : : ; . 2,706 0 0} Mr. C. Cox, inclusive of the provision for glazed-brick dadoes, 
Batly & Linfoot, Croydon. : : : . 2,682 16 oi but exclusive of the provision for building the brickwork in 
J. Smith & Sons, Norwood : ‘ : . 2,670 0 0 | cement. The tenders include the provision of a hall for each 
J.C. Bowyer, Norwood . é Z 4 . 2,572 O o7| department, which i is not counted in the accommodation of the 
S. PAGE, Croydon (accepted) . 5 ; - 2,449 © 01 school. 
W0.C©>=™7 TH E 


“METEOR?” 


ac’ NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

dapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
dapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


dapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
89" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


> b> b> 


Head Office & Works :— Glasgow Branch :— 
pownatt roav, |  o=kECOTRIC LIGHTING, (ts: west rece 
na. PATERSON & COOPER, | sco. 
Telephone No, 1140, Telegraphic Address :— 
3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patelle, Loadon.” 


Bee ae & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms’at the above address. 
_ ESTIMATES FOR ELEOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FR&E OF CHARGE. ~ ‘>i 


so 
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SUPPLEMENT 


- LONDON—continued. LONDON —continued. 
For Building Board School, Chisenhale Road, Bow, to accom- | For External Varnishing and Internal Repairs at the Licen:ed 
date 8co Children, with Schooikeeper’s House and Single Victuallers’ Asylum, Asylum Road, Old Kent Road. Mr. 
Cookery Centre underneath. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. W. F. POTTER, Architect. Quantities by Mr. C. R. 


Extra if 
If Brickwork aber g = Griffiths, Bank Chambers, 92 Tooley Street. 


in Cement. Gl zed Brick Varnishing. Repairs. 
Sanat Walker Bros., Poplar . ° “Au 5 0 0 £203°0 0 
W.H Lorden& Son . - £20, 418 £21,024 £1,383 H. Westwerdt, Brixton . 93 165 0) 99 2777).05-6 
J.Smith& Sons .. T8373) = TO7IS 2) 01,665 R. J. Amos, Deptford . 69 3 9 129 4 9 
Foster & Dicksee . » 19,063 19,558 1,394 po neymcae Ook Kingsland « 45 0 0 160 00 
G. S. S. Williams & Son. - ‘18 441 18,85. 1,660 ells, Paddington . 44 10 oO 144.0 0 
Lathey Bros . a ‘ eae 18859 1,670 W. WYTHE, Dalston (accepted) . 328 Eto 142 0 a 
Holloway Bros. . . . 18,246 18,644 1,651 | For Rebuilding Nos. 60 and 62 Great Titchfield Street, W. 

J.Marsland .  . «+ 17,995 18,390 1,045 Mr. WALTER J. MILLER, Architect, 182 Oxford Street. 
Chas. Cox. 17,259, 17,671 1,634 E. Kerry & Son : nis a he 05 Tine Ot 
The Committee recommend that the lowest tender should W. McSwiney . ; ; : 4 . 3,309 0 0 
‘be accepted, inclusive of the provision for glazed brick dadoes, E. H. & A. Bywaters : ‘ 3,277.0 0 
but exclusive of the provision for building the brickwork in Watson Bros. ; . 3,227.0 0 
cement. The tenders include the provision of a hall for each R, Jenkins i 3,1 47.0.0 
department, which is not counted in the accommodation, and T. Stevens , Sat ; , 3,100 co 
also a playground for beys on the roof. A technical room is Fone ti £ b : Go ae Vande of : ena 

also provided in the main building. or Construction of about 4,056 Lineal Yards of 9.inch an 


12-inch Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Lampholes and Ven- 
tilators, and Extension of Sewage Farm, near Harrow 
Station, for the Hendon Rural Sanitary Authority. 


For Repairs to Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements at the 
Byron and Bright Street School, SODey 
Davis Bros. : : ; » £1,375 


o 0 R. Ballard, Child’s Hiil . i P 814..0 oO 
Killby & Gayford . : : . - 1,373 9 0 G. & W. Isles, Wimbledon : AB ee pete ome) 
Chas. Cox . : ‘ : : sas - %1,095 9 0 B. Cooke & Co., Battersea ; : Ces, 6 %OFA4O} 0 
Dove Bros. Tee ae eae . ee . 1,085 0 oO G. Ossenton, Westerham . Gt gy eta 02250-0240 
Parerronets Cathay cy oa wea ong et 3 1,080 OO |e Dickson; StvAlbans-. -. .. = «apes RISE 7 
Ty Shillitoe & Sons . . ° * 818 (oe) H. Denny, Harrow . 2 £ 2 ° ath 3, 524 g 9 
For Repairs, &c., to Deaf and Duin Genre and Schoolkseper’ s J. Mackay, Maidenhead . : - 3498 9 2 
House, Winchester Street, Pentonville. J. BLOOMFIELD, Tottenham (accepted ) afin Spat gis Se -G 
W. V. Goad. ; : ‘ ; : ; . £246 0 O For Erection of Workshops, &c., at Shoreditch, for the Patent 
Wm. Reason : : : : . : «155-00 Letter and Enamel Company, Limited, of 144 High Holborn. 
Davis Bros . : : : : : » 143.90 0 Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 32 Wal- 
C. Dearing & Sons ; : ; . : ETO Os 0: brook. 
McCormick & Sons... nye =p 1 sono, Ofer Turtle ce Appleton: 0 0 ice x. sda a AIGA SOR 
For Under Drainage Works in raapnen Recreation Ground, Harrison & Spooner. . . . . » 1,134 0 0 
Lewisham. Hall, Beddall & Co. . , : : ; . 1,084 0 0 
T. Adams . : ° ‘ . . : £546 oO E. A. ROOME (accepted) . : ‘ . Ole. OFS 
S. Kavanagh : ; , ; P 5 452-23 .olhd Lron Roofing. 
J. F. Meston : ‘ : : : : ROS = nO Holden & Co. . oo 2255 OO 
D. Thompson. : : ; : ; 8392) 80-20 Braby & Co. : oe : aks S20=.0 
J. Biccs (accepted ‘ : ° : : wii 2805 O80 CROGGON & Co (accepted) . : , : TF kOe O 


INCANDESCENT GA 


Improved Welsbach System. aon 


THE COMPANY IS PREPARED TO PROVE BY AGTUAL TEST A SAVING OF 
OVER 50 PER GENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 1Os. 
Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, LOs. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Company’s works on presenting a card to |uum 
the Secretary or Manager. 


. ESTIMATES FREE. For further particulars apply to 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, at : : 


14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Close to ST. JAMES’S PARK STATION). 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS. Lio. 


Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BEAT EL. 3 LONDON DEPOTS. 


Ohiet, oo sat i“ ‘OOLITE, BATH.” G@. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


LONDON oFFicE, “‘OOLITE, LONDON.” | Te BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in Las Wh Bisdod, 
ces position to supply every description of Bath Stone Nine Elms. 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
mes ee ELE SUMMER DRIED 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 


WINSLEY GROUND. Pictor & Sons. R. J. Marsh & Oo. |SEASONED STONE 


MONE’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. 


FOR 
CORSHAM DOWN. ; _ RB, Noble. 
CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion 8. R. Noble 14 WINTER U SE 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co., Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. e 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
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LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations at the Manchester Arms Tavern, Manchester 


Road, Cubitt Town, Millwall. Mr, R. A. LEWCOCK, 
Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Erection of Factory in Bermondsey Street, for Messrs. 
Roberts & Leete, stationers and printers, of 71-73 Tooley 


Street. Mr. T. H. SmirTH, Architect, 17 and 18 Basinghall WALKER BROTHERS (accepted) 
ie : ; ERS : . (£755.90 
Sie heer eee Gardiner, Son & Theobald, HEATH, pewterer and counter (accefied ) A schedule 
WacdwitddeCar 2 Fa . ‘ L124 <= STEADMAN, gasfitter (accepled) . ; : {C7610 10 
J. Greenwood . : ; : : F . 11,208 o o| For Works at 375 Commercial Road East. Mr. R.A, LEw- 
Turtle & Appleton . ’ ; , a s) B1,097 32-00 cock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within. 
Patman & Fotheringham : j Fafa 0 **o Hough. : P ; ; ; : ; «£212, 6 10 
Patrick & Son : Pinas , 2 i 105742 20-0 Spencer & Co. . é 3 : é : .' 200 0 0 
Holliday & Greenway . ; : A sh LO Page 0-0 Voller . : . ae ae, ee . «. 19615:0.70 
Brass & Son . , , : ?. + 10,709 -o “oO Harper , : . ; d : FS . 180 0 oO 
C. F. Kearley . ; : é ; 5 . 10,619 0 oO Courtney & Fairbairn e | . . o 175 2400-6 
H.L. Holloway . : : c : . 10,609 0 0 WALKER BROS. (accepied). 5 he ..150 0 © 
Walkers : A : “i 1 19:00bs. O10 
i J. Williams BS i RS Sr pate oes, pate ENDHURST. on of Creenh 
Lawrance & Sons . « ‘ ; ‘ PiniB,O8Es<0. “oO or ‘iterations to Outbuildings an rection o reenhouse, 
Alten & Sons 8982 0 0 Vinery, &c., at Hill House, Lyndhurst, Hants, for Mr. 
A Fee ants no gh eg the T GaeS a Se Percy E. Sankey. Messrs. LEMON & BLIZARD, Architects, 
For Alterations at the Swan Tavern, Old Kent Road. Mr. London and Southampton. 


. £898 14 o 


F, Reeks, Lymington . : : . 
832 0 Oo 


R. A. LEwcock, Architect, 88 Bishopsgate Street Within: 


H. Vickers, Nottingham . 


Mahogany Mahogany pe Sale, Lyndhurst 5 f, 5 A . . 
pele Loboy F. Osman, Southampton . . . « 760 I0 oO 
Whitehead «6275-0! “Oo LAe* 0-0. fI§<-aS0 C. HayTER, Lyndhurst (accepted) 743 9 © 
Walker . . (1,220. 20.0 — — For Erection of Stable and Coachhouse at Birch Lodge, Lynd- 
Todd 1,049 0 O 65 0.0 47 10 oO hurst, Hants, for Mr. Geo. R. Green. Messrs. LEMON & 
Voller ; 1,045.0 O -100 0 oO 232240. O BLIZARD, Architects. : 
Spencer & Co. 1,020 90 O 65 0 o BF -10"0 C. HAYTER, Lyndhurst (accepied) . ‘ . £452 0 © 
Hood 958 oO oO 220%: 0 70-0. 'O cy eee 
Cee SF aiee see aged een eae S352 1° late Providing and Laying the Water Mains required for the 
BAIRN (accepted ) 855 0 O 23. 0.0 13,00 Parish of Teversall, together with all necessary Sluice 
; Valves, Fire Hydrants, and other Apparatus, for the 
Counter and Pewtering. Mansfield Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. GEORGE 
Heath ‘ete ee eee jenna sniaedaeor, O Hopson, M.LC.E, F.G.S., Engineer, Abbey Buildings, 
Pringle wt aegis OE coat een ewe Goes O Westminster, and Loughborough. 
Mathews . 6 6 e+ we ww 2TR 8 8} Price & Shardlow, Nottingham . £1,520 0 oO 
H. T. Warne : ; : ‘ 1904 01, 0 5 é 3 ». iste 
WILLIAMSON (accepled) .. . . pee! MARISOL O H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley . ° . ] ¢> 1465519 33 
Gasjiltings. James Wingrove, Northampton ; : ose TOSS 
Ungar . * : . ; - : R tae oor 1 54.8 James Dickson, St. Albans : acy, » 1,450 0 0 
Courtney & Fairbairn . ° : : pps AES 2 Chas. Green, Rotherham . . : or EF8Oe FF 
Steadman . ‘ - ; : . 5 . 6913 0| J. Tomlinson, Derby : : fais ot 52337-2070 
DIX (accefied ) : 69 0 oO JOHN LANE, Skegby (accepied ) ; ¢ s26 ro 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


&é WELLS LIQHT.78"” SMITH & STEVENS. 


Wallwork & Welle’s Patents (Reg.). B U I L,) ‘Ee R’ S 


Protected by over 


SO 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


al W SINGLE & DOUBLE OLE 
4,000 Candle Power. | p 
bears a vi eS (Patent October 1, 1890), 

OVER With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 


ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 


4,000 SOLD lS 
m two vers. |FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


Usp LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
) Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 

: all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson. 


Se 


= Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- “ ; 
‘ __ son, Stimpson, Waddell, and St ee ee General Post Office Junior United and 
all the Leading Builders. ABRCHD: SMITH’S Stock Exchange other Clubs 


The Langham Hotel 
Hotel 
others 


City Bank 
London County Council 
L. & N. W. and other 


Windsor, and 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


oe, SPRING HINGES : + 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. “MODEL” PATTERN. 4 Theatre. Roya Drury Baron de othschle’ 
ane if Vavi aiomons 


eee 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Ccats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisiey, 
Minstrals de. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry's Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETEBS. 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and ali Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 


Uonsiderable Reduction in Prices. Garrick Theatre 


Improved Design and Action. 


— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. | SANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 


A. C. WELLS & CO. _BATTERSEA. 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras London. 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
J Price 2s.— Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 
Telegraphic Address :—‘ SouNDER, LONDON.” « 
: Telephone Wo 7@38, 0 
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MANSFIELD—continued, 

For Construction of Sewerage and Outfall Works, Newton, 
Blackwell, Derbyshire, for the Mansfield Union Rural 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. H. WALKER, Engineer, 


castle Chambers, Nottingham. 
J. Dickson, St. Albans. e 
H. Vickers, Nottingham . 
j. T. Thomas, Nottingham 
G. T. Todd, Derby . : 
J. Bradley, Lincoln . : 
J. Tomlinson, Derby . 
T. Messon, Nottingham 
D. Barry, Ratcliffe-on-Trent 
J. F. Prick, Nottingham (accepied ) 


PLYMOUTH. 


a yet @* 6 “dh a) 6 


For Building Boundary Wall between the Deadlake and the 
Royal Naval Hospital Burial Ground, 
HonpcE, Architect, Plymouth. Quantities by Architect. 


A. R. Debnam, Plymouth .. 
S. Roberts, Plymouth . : 
H. Kerswill, Plymouth . 
¥. Taylor, E. Stonehouse 

Lapthorn & Goad, Plymouth 
G. Smith, Devonport . 2 


or "Bh: OF TO o °® 


8 
e 
e 
s 
° 
° 


W. Trevena, Plymouth : : é 
J. PARSONS, Plymouth (accepted . 
PORTSMOUTH. 


For Building Higher Grade School, Portsmouth, for Borough 
of Portsmouth School Board. Mr. CHARLES W. BEVIS, 
Architect, Southsea. Quantities by Messrs, Rake & Cogs- 


well, Landport. 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth A 
W. Ward, Portsmouth A 
J. W. Quick, Portsmouth ‘ 
H. Jones, Portsmouth . ‘ 
C. Dye, Portsmouth . ‘ 


H. J. Evans, Portsmouth ‘ 
D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth ‘ 
W.R. & C, Light, Portsmouth F 
W. Crockerell, Portsmouth . ‘ 
T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . is s 
A. & E. Spugings, Portsmouth : 


W. LEARMOUTH, Portsmouth (accepted 


eee eee 
SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 

22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 

Birrs o Quantirizs, Specrrications & RePorts 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 

SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 
PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s,; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPgzAguE’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


Every description of TRoN and Wirk FENCING, CORRUGATED 
Iz0n.Roors, &c. Illustrated Catalogue free on application, 


,s RICHMOND. . 
For Alterations, &c., to the Station Hotel, Richmond, Surrey, 
for Mr. J. Crouch. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Architect, 49 


New- Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Patman & Fotheringham, Holborn . : . £985 9 0 
‘: . £2,006 0 0 S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town - ° JO2hAG OC 
‘ 3.25720" G50 H. Burman & Sons, Kennington Park ‘ « 9242.6. 0 
‘5 Y6os o o| Turtle & Appleton, Clapham Junction  . . 920 0 © 
: . 1,59f 18. 0 S. GODDEN, Bryanston Square (accefled) . ~. 895 9 O 
ee eae 0 } SWINDON. 
: - 1,575 9 ©| For Alterations and Additions to the Duke of Edinburgh Inn, 
ened | et eee Gorse Hill, New Swindon, Wilts. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, 
Pe ae : a6 . i M.S.A., Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
e ° oi 


HENRY LOOKER, Stratton St. Margaret (accepted ). 


For Alterations at the Bellevue Inn, Swindon. Mr, WILLIAM 
Drew, M.S.A, Architect. 
GEORGE WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accepted ). 


TEESDALE. 


Plymouth. Mr. J. L. 


NEARS OO | Fog Carrying out the Cockfield Water-Supply, for the Teesdale 
ee x ah : Sanitary Authority. Mr. RoBINSON, Engineer. 
F Si2ZETO OO Accepted Tenders. 
: . Gt 210, G2 -0 Cochrane & Co., Middlesbrough, pipes . - £5,574 11 5 

207 0 O J. Lee, Barnard Castle, excavating, laying, and 
: . ¥99°50.0 making reservoir, &c. . Sar - <” 153907-.08 oO 
. LAD On Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, valves and 

castings . fF P : . . ° 9 132 13- 0 


TISBURY. 

For Alterations and Additions to Pyt House, Tisbury, Wilt- 
shire, for Mr. V. F. Benett-Stanford. Mr. C. STANLEY 
PEACH, Architect, 8 John Street, Adelphi. Quantities by 
Mr. Henry Riley, 8 Buckingham Street, Adelphi. 


; - 412,147 “ 3 J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds . . £16,500 0 oO 

e : rey ee Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . ‘ ° . 16,499 0 O 

¥ Seah He iy H. J. Sanders, Southampton . ‘ : - 15,860 0 0 
ae rage A. Estcourt & Son, Gloucester : . » 15,593 0 0 

oes ‘30 eG Holliday & Greenwood, London . ° 0c 14,777", 0250 

s e 9 

trea toley & Wageerne TORRINGTON. 

10,119 0 o| For Alterations and Additions to the Wesleyan Chapel and 

: » 9,999 0 oO School, Torrington. Mr. W. C. MEDLAND, Architect, 

‘ ag 9507. 0500 Torrington. 

‘ » 9,800 0 0 H. Labett, New Street, Torrington . S - 4375 9 0 

) 2 O;704 10° *7 H. GRANT, South Street, Torrington (accepled) . 343 0 0 


QUANTITIES, &., LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NU BPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. i 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (F:avaz®® 


GIVEN. 
STRODE & Co. {ipsa ¢} LONDON, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, ac., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of sli the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnouag 
Sheets, é&c., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


(sent post free). om SHAKESPEARE 
oe PRINTING WORKS, 

in eke EA ee 
QUEX IRON COMPANY, 

KILBORN, N.W.. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tube3, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


ANCASTER =TONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY’’ QUARRIES 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


gee eae! 


=. For Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


A Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
Jornery Works, 


4 Clapham Junction, 8.W. 
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WORMINGFORD. : 
For Erecting a Cast-iron Ribbed Girder Bridge over the 
Sy Stour He Wormingford, for the West Suffolk County 
Council 


G. Bell, Tottenham. . . ‘ . £1,930 0 oO 
‘ B. Cooke & Co, Battersea : . 1,650 0 O 
‘ A. G. Thorne & Co., London 1,500 O O 
H. Runnacles, Halstead . : : , . 1,349 0 0 
F. Johnson, Chelmsford : s 5 meh Ee rcyelen Tome 78, 
G. DOUBLE, Ipswich (accepted) s ; CemdyOsO 90 +0 


YNYSHIR. 

For Building Public Hall and Workmen’s Institute, Ynyshir. 
Mr. CHARLES TAYLOR, A.R.1B.A., Architect, Cardiff. 
Quantities by Architect. 


E. Turner & Sons, Cardiff : s . £3,288 Oo Oo 
J. Williams, Merthyr ; ; ; hi tan Oneal 
Jos. Thomas, Cardiff 3 ; wit, 230 <0 1a 
C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff. ; ; Au 3,874. OC bo 
C. JENKINS & SON, Porth (acceffed ) : ss. 9,100 +O YO 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . 4 : A A te 3,080a0,.0 ed 
J. D. Williams, Knighton . “ , : . 2,889 10 oO 
F. Kastle, Penarth .. A : : 52967520: 10 
Architect’s estimate . : : : 2,962 0 oO 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE School of Art, Wakefield, is being warmed and venti- 
lated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. | 

A LARGE clock has just been fixed in the parish church of 
Bradeley, Staffordshire. It is fitted with all modern improve- 
ments, to insure perfect accuracy, and will doubtless prove a 
great boon to the village; the nearest station being three miles 
away. The dial is 5 féet in diameter, with gilt hands and 
figures, and the hours are struck upon the largest bell. Messrs. 
John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, Derby, carried out 
the work. 

THE third annual Exhibition of Machinery, Manufactures, 
Appliances and Inventions incidental to engineers, electricians, 
builders and ironmongers, is announced to take place at the 
Royal Agricultural Hall, April 23 to May 2. We are informed 


W. WATSON & SONS, JOHN 


that the exhibition promises to be more than usually interesting, 
and that the space is being taken up even more rapidly than 
was anticipated, so that a good show is assured. The offices 
of the exhibition are as before, 43 New Oxford Street, 
London, W.C. 


WE are informed that in accordance with a special resolu- 
tion of the shareholders. of the company, the name of the Box 
Bath Stone Co., Limited, has been changed to the Northey 
Stone Co, Limited, and all future communications should be 
addressed to the Northey Stone Co., Limited, 4 Old King 
Street, Queen. Square, Bath. . 


THE pedestal of the- Wesley statue has been supplied and 
erected, from designs by Mr. E. Houle, architect, Finsbury 
Circus, by Messrs. Fenning & Co, granite merchants, 3 Salters” 
Hall Court, E.C.’ The bottom base is of finely-axed grey 
granite, the upper portion in polished red Peterhead. 


TENDERS have been received for building the Brickcroft 
Tavern, Bury, according to plans by Mr. Alfred Hopkinson,. 
C.E,of Bury. The tenders of Messrs. Thompson & Brierley,, 
of Union Street Saw. Mills, Bury, being the lowest in excep- 
tionally close tendering for both Brickcroft Tavern and offices, 
were accepted by the Bury Brewery Co. 


THE contract of Mr. G. Allen, of Gloucester, has been 
accepted for repairs and alterations at the Tewkesbury Town 
Hall. A loan of 3,500/. is to be obtained to meet the cost of 
the work. 

A NEW CLOCK is to be erected at Epworth, Doncaster, the 
birthplace of John Wesley. Out of tenders from several clock 
manufacturers, that of Messrs. William Potts & Sons, of 
Guildford Street, Leeds, makers of the cathedral clock, Lin- 
coln, was decided on. The same firm are also making a new 
clock, with quarter chimes, for the ancient parish church of 
Arksey, near Doncaster, and the new Courts of Justice clock, 
York; large clocks for the Bristol Corporation ; Lymm parish 
church, Cheshire ; Otterton Church, Devon; and a large illu- 
minated clock, with four 7-feet external dials and a 30 cwt. bell 
for Liverpool. : 


THE National Association of Builders of the United States 
have formally endorsed the action of the American architectural 
associations in framing and introducing such legislation (to 
license architects) as will tend to secure to the people a more 
correct architectural practice, and, moreover, recommend all 
affiliated bodies to aid such legislation in every possible way. 


DALE, 


THE LIMMER 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. © 
First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d, 
Twelve-inch best-Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘“‘SURVEYING LIST.” 


WwW. WATSON & Sows, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


813 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


~BPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs, per bushel. Slow set- 


seven days. Fineness, 2,500 

meshes to square inch. with less 

} than 10 per cent. residue. Over 

% 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 

Kb Specially adapted for Con- 

crete Floors and Street Paving. 


“ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 


tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples cufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buus Lis Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Railway and water communication, 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES 
asways on hand. 


ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; | /f 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, é 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 

Highest Award: Gold Medal, 

DARK GREEN. Ee 

FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 
LIMI 


International Exhibition, 
TED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


I\\ “Model Dwelling’ Ni 
a} \ ode welling,’’ New- 
Hidnewiee\ castle Exhibition, 1887. 


prwseyy) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 
CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works— BOURTON, DORSET. 


HINDLEY. 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Telephone :— 


862, 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON, ) an i. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHALT TE 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14to016 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘Now Ready, 
OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
; Price 128. 6d. _ 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O, 


Prevention is Better than Cure. 


[2] we Es 
N.B.— Architects should wy 
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THE Improvement Committee of the Sheffield Town Council 
will at the meeting of the Council next Wednesday recommend 
that the tender of Mr. Edmund Gabbutt, of Oak Street, Liver- 
pool, for the erection of the new municipal buildings for 83,945/., 
be accepted. The architect is Mr. E. W. Mountford. 


_ Two warehouses, in brick and tiled, are about to be built by 
the Severn Ports Warehousing Company at Sharpness. One 
will be 190 feet long by 63 feet 6 inches broad, and 17 feet high 
to the wall plate ; and the other 121 feet long, and of similar 
width and height to the other. The cost is stated to be between 
6,000/7, and 7,000/. 


TENDERS for the erection of a urinal at the Lambeth end 
of Westminster Bridge have been received by the London 
County Council, ranging from 198/. downwards, the two lowest 
tenders being those of Mr. George Jennings, of Lambeth, at 
162/., and of Messrs. J. Smeaton, Son & Co. at 997, 


THE new clock which has beén fixed in the tower of 
Faversham Church, and which is now completed, was manu- 
factured by Mr. J. W. Benson, of the Steam Factory, Ludgate 
Hill. It shows time upon three copper dials, 6 feet each in 
diameter, and strikes the hours upon a tenor bell weighing 
18 cwt., and chimes the Cambridge quarters upon four pro- 
portionately smaller bells. The movement throughout is 
constructed solely of the best gun-metal and hardened and 
tempered steel. 


THE new water supply works for Morley will, it is estimated, 
cost about 100,000/. The working drawings and specifications 
have been made, and tenders have been obtained for carrying 
out three of the contracts, the first being for the construction of 
the reservoir, the second for the manufacture of iron pipes, of 
a total length of 21 miles, for the main line of the conduit ; and 
the third for the laying of the pipes. The ground from which 
the water will be derived is nearly 1,000 feet above sea level, 
and the pressure of water in the’ pipes where they cross the 
rivers and steams at the bottom of the valleys will be consider- 
able, 
prevent damage arising from bursting. The pipes will cross 
the river Calder and the Calder and Hebble Navigation at 
Brighouse, and several iron girder bridges, or “troughs,” will 
be necessary for the purpose. 


THE work of rebuilding the barracks of the Household 
Cavalry at Regent’s Park will be commenced in April, imme- 
diately after the annual change of stations by the regiments. 


years 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


A Handy Measurer.—Messrs. O. Berend & Co., of 61 Fore 
Street, E.C., have brought out an ingenious little instrument 
which will be of interest to architects and builders, being a. 
highly useful substitute for a foot-rule or measuring-tape, 
especially for long distances By running the edge of the 


= =" 7 
distance-wheel along the wall, &c., to be measured, the number 


of revolutions are registered by the counter. The wheel 
measuring 8 inches, two-thirds of the number of revolutions 


Special precautions will therefore have to be taken to } are the number of “feet” measured. This mode of. measuring 


is far more convenient for an architect than by a rule. Three 


kinds of distance-measures are made. 
fhe “Eclipse” Oil Bath-heater —Mr. G. Shrewsbury 


of 36 Gray’s Inn Road, who is well known for his patent 


‘“‘Calda” for heating baths by gas, has had numerous inquiries 
for an oil bath-heater, the result being the production of heaters 


| which he can confidently recommend where gas is not available, 


>. @ ous ab @ ob —->P | 


Cheapest and Best Method of Construc 


ting a Flue. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


REGISTERED TITLE AND 


TRADE 


SS 


PREVENTS CHIMNEYS SMOKING, 


SECURES A PROPER CONSTRUCTION OF THE FLUE. 


Plan showing: application of 


GIBBS’S FIREPLACE LINTELS. 


Sole Inventors and Manufacturers—JOHN GIBBS & SON 


The Pricesof GIBBS’S FIREPLACE LIN TELS now place them within the reach of all. 
prevents the possibility of smoky chimneys, and consequently obviates the use of hideous cowls, &c. 


SS FIREPLACE 


The Lintel saves the waste and labour 
“of gathering the Flue, and the cost of | 
the Wrought-Iron Arch Bar, which it 
entirely supersedes, and ought to be used 
in the erection of all buildings, IJ¢ 


should be built 3 feet 3 inches above 


the register-lid of any firegrate, 


LINTEL 


CHAMBER FLOOR. 


re, LK 
~2800 or ea TRE MELL LR 


Mi, 


Rehr | 
MM wh 
Posed 


\ 


HEARTH STONE, 


the level of the hearthstone to be clear of 


poet] 
a eerisey 


“CHIMNEY BREAST, showing LINTEL built in. 


, 27 South John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


Cheapest and best system of building a Flue. 


rete for John Gibbs & Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Warming and Ventilating Appliances, 
Cc 


Secures sound work and 


10 


The heaters are made of stout tinned charcoal iron, with 
several heating chambers so placed that the heat from lamps 
passes in a circuitous passage before it escapes from the outlet. 
Each heater is supplied with two or more lamps made expressly 
for the purpose, which are perfectly safe, simple, and, although 
giving out an intense heat, are entirely free from smell. The 
chimneys are of sheet iron, therefore unbreakable. The stands 
on which the heaters rest are a suitable height for a bath, and, 
for the convenience of packing, are made in parts, but ‘when 
fixed (which can be done by anyone in a few minutes) form a 
firm and safe stand. An iron shelf is attached to the stand to 
rest the lamps upon. The heater has been named the 
“Eclipse” oil bath-heater, and, is well adapted for country 
houses without gas, and suitable for baths, lavatories, laundries, 
hunting-boxes, harness-rooms, public tea meetings, &c., &c. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A NUMBER of applicants for registration by the Worshipful 
Company of Plumbers, under the ‘tules of the national registra- 
tion system, were examined at the Guilds Institute on Saturday. 
Applicants were present from Suffolk, Norfolk and Kent, as 
well as from most parts of London and the suburbs. The 
examinations, while not unduly severe, were such as to test 
thoroughly the manual skill and theoretical knowledge of the 
candidates, each of whom, in addition to executing such prac- 
tical work as lead-laying, pipe-bending, joint-making, &c, was 
required to answer a set of questions relating to the properties 
and qualities of the various materials used by plumbers in their 
work, external and internal construction, and sanitary arrange- 
ments and water supply. The examiners were Messrs. Charles 
Hudson, W. H. Webb, George Taylor, C. T. Millis, H. B. Lobb 
and R. A. Nurse, the ‘last representing the United Operative 
Plumbers’ Association of Great Britain and Ireland. Only 
one-fifth of the candidates succeeded in passing the full 


examinations, 


Dr. Chas. Harrison, medical officer of health, presided at a 
public meeting held recently in the School of Science and Art, 
Lincoln, under the auspices of the Lincoln District Council for 


the National Registration of Plumbers, for the purpose of 
forming a plumbers’ class, with a view to giving instruction in 


the theory and practice of the plumbers’ craft. Among those 
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G. J. Dashper, clerk FF nana cae RAAME TOF SEGRE tidied schurcoal Ga wth | Lavi abe week the peace (secretary to re ci hdl tcl Ga | ee District 
Council) ; Mr. E. F. Amold, Mr. T. Pilkington, Mr. Bocock, 
Mr. A. Wright, and a number of master and operative 
plumbers.—The chairman, in the course of his opening address, 
said that pure air and pure water were necessary for the 
maintenance of health, but the air they breathed and the water 
they drank might both be contaminated by the bad work of the 
plumber—work badly executed, not from any malevolence or 
dishonesty, but from ignorance of the theory and practice of 
plumbing.—A resolution affirming the desirability of esta- 
blishing a class for plumbers was carried unanimously ; and it 
was announced that the Committee of the School of Science 
and Art had given permission for the School classrooms to be 
used for a theatrical plumbers’ class, and that the Corporation 
had granted the use of a suitable room in the old prison 
buildings as a plumbers’ workshop.—Several young men then 
gave in their names as rmembers of the class, and a committee 
of four registered plumbers was appointed to teach them the 
practical part of the work, while arrangements were made for 
the attendance of the candidates at classes of the science 
schools to receive the necessary instruction in physics. 
Subsequently the ex-Mayor read an admirable paper on “ The 
Air we Breathe and its Relation to Domestic Sanitation,” 
which was followed by an instructive discussion in which both 
master and operative plumbers took part. 


The District Council of Sie and the West of Scotland 
held a meeting on February 26, Mr. James Anderson, of 
Messrs. Ingleton & Co., presiding. There was submitted the 
report by the Public Meetings Committee regarding the short 
series of public meetings to be held in Glasgow in reference 
to public health and registration. Final arrangements were 
made for the public meeting advertised for Monday evening, 
in the Waterloo Rooms, ex-Bailie Crawford, the chairman of 
the Committee of Health of the city, in the chair, The organi- 
sation planned some time ago for local centres within the district 
was further considered, the object of that organisation being to 
extend registration, and to get all young plumbers to take 
advantage of technical classes. Several new applications for 
registration were examined. Some of them were passed on to 
the examiners for the usual practical and technical examina- 
tion, and in the case of others inquiries were directed to be 
made, Some considerable time ago a committee of the District 


present were Mr. W. Watkins (ex-mayor), vice-chairman ; Mr. | Council was appointed for examining the proposed code by the 
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city of building regulations for the guidance of the Dean of 
Guild Court. As the City Committee has not met for some 
months, the District Council Committee has not yet had the 
opportunity of going over the draft code, and advising as to the 
regulations regarding plumber work. The Glasgow and Gree- 
nock technical classes for plumbers, under the charge of Mr. 
David Fulton, were as successful this session as last, the average 
attendance being remarkably high. At the annual dinner, on 
the 19th inst., of the Master Plumbers’ Association for Glasgow 
and suburbs, the gentlemen present expressed their hearty con- 
currence in the efforts made for the higher education of the 
trade, and the consequent benefit to the public health. Every 
registered plumber, both master and operative, is possessed of 
a neat pocket certificate—something like a railway pass—and 
it would be well if employers were to see that plumbers doing 
work for them were in possession of the certificate. It is the 
hall-mark of qualification. 


A public meeting of master and operative plumbers, and all 
interested in sanitation and good plumbing, was held on 
Monday, the 2nd inst., in the Waterloo Rooms, Glasgow. 
Councillor Crawford, chairman of the Health Committee of the 
city, presided, and among the other gentlemen on the platform 
were Councillor Simons, Deacon-Convener Mason, Drs. 
Glaister and Munro and Eben. Duncan, Mr. Wm. Howat, 
Mr. Henry, Mr. W. Fulton, Mr. Robert Mason, Mr. M‘Feat, 
Mr. Hogarth, Mr. W. Anderson, Mr. Rattray, Mr. Buchan, 
Mr. Stevenson, Mr. James Anderson, Mr. John Honeyman, 
architect; Mr. A. M. Scott, secretary of the District Council, 
&c. The chairman, in the course of his opening address, 
referred to the importance of the work of the plumber in rela- 
tion to health. The registration of plumbers claimed to bea 
public movement. The arrangement by which masters and 


operatives were combined with representatives from public- 


bodies, such as the Institute of Architects and the Health 
Committee, lifted the movement to the unique position of a 
trade combination for the public protection and advantage. 
Mr. Galloway, an operative plumber, moved that the meeting 
approve of the national system of registration of plumbers, 
Mr. James Anderson seconded the motion, which was sup- 
ported by Deacon-Convener Mason and Councillor Simons and 
adopted. On the motion of Mr. John Honeyman, a vote 
of thanks was awarded to the chairman, and the meeting 
terminated. 


HEWETSON, MILNER & 


y CONSTRUCTION OF HIGH BUILDINGS.* 


HGH building has brought about a complete change in the 
manner of raising the material to the dizzy height at which it is 
to be built into the walls. Many members now within the 
reach of my voice can remember when the first steam-engine 
was called into use for this purpose. To be a bricklayer then 
did not mean very much, while in this age a master bricklayer 
has to keep invested in tools and appliances for his business as 
much as nine-tenths of the men who formed this company in 
1798 had saved through their entire life of active business. 
Indeed, it is not over ten years ago since the price of high 
party walls was reduced to the same as lower walls, simply 
because such high buildings can now be erected with these new 
facilities as cheaply as low buildings. 

As these very high buildings in a given square increase, the 
objectionable character of the upper storeys is in the same 
ratio increased; for it is exceedingly offensive, to occupy a 
sixth storey room, the window of which opens out over the 
chimney top of a cobbler whose only means of keeping a little 
warmth in his room is by burning his leather parings, which 
sends up such a cloud of offensive smoke as to render such a 
room almost uninhabitable except with closed windows. So 
much is the tenant of such a high room annoyed that he gives 
notice to his landlord that, unless this most intolerable nuisance 
is abated, he will be compelled to vacate. So the landlord sets 
about getting his lowly neighbour to raise his chimney, when 
he finds out for the first time that he did his best to induce 
the bricklayer who built these high walls to raise his chimneys 
at the same time, but he refused unless he was paid beforehand 
for doing it; and on conversing with his bricklayer, he also 
learns from him the difficulties of raising a neighbour's 
chimney, and the result is that every architect of sound judg- 
ment now carries up in his plans his neighbour’s chimneys, in 
order to strengthen his building and to save his future tenants 
this annoyance, and so increase the demand for the sixth 
storey. I think it was De Quincy who was asked why he lived 
in the sixth storey of the Scotch town where he dwelt, and his 
reply was, ‘ Because I cannot get a seventh storey.” He had 
found it an excellent hiding-place from boring callers, and he 
got plenty of light. The chief advantage, perhaps, and which 


* From a paper ‘read before the Philadelphia Bricklayers’ 
Company. 
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at first prompted high building, apart from the question of 
‘ncreased room which it enabled one to roof in, was the 
advantage of a cheap ground rent for the square foot of 
habitation thus so largely increased. 

Yet a certain English writer has laboured hard to show that 
the largely increased price of high buildings, necessitated by 
the exceedingly broad and deep foundations, and of the extra- 
ordinary skill and care required, make these cost a much larger 
sum than otherwise, and also the extra thickness of the walls 
above. Indeed, he says a certain London architect could not 
get large enough foundations, though he had covered the entire 
lot, the lot being 50 feet front, and each foundation being 
26 feet wide. More land had to be bought on which to rest 
the foundations, and he advises more buildings of less height, 
thus forgetting entirely the fact there is no more land to be 
had at that spot, it is all taken and highly prized, and the 
owner refuses to part with it except at a higher figure than it 
will cost him to go up, up, up, six, eight, ten, twelve, fourteen, 
sixteen, aye twenty storeys. 

We have referred briefly to the fact that high buildings had 
come, and come to stay. This fact becomes more evident when 
we remember that the steam hydraulic elevator places all the 
storeys on the first floor. No one has any doubt but that the 
number of these high buildings will be largely increased, if not 
in the new year upon which we have just entered, certainly 
within a few years. It seems that, differ as we may as to 
every other point about high buildings, we all agree on one 
point, and it is this :—That brick is the most desirable, because 
the most fit material with which to construct the walls of high 
buildings in nearly all cities, and certainly it is so in this. 
First, because it is so easily and cheaply obtained ; second, be- 
cause brick is so durable ; third, because so easily ornamented ; 
fourth, because it will not split and spawl in case of fire, as will 
other material; fifth, because so readily procured in large 
quantities in all large cities. 

A close and critical examination of the walls of some of the 
high buildings in this city recently erected reveals an alarming 
degree of malconstruction, so that in some cases the strength is 
not only very much impaired, but the beauty considerably 
marred if not entirely destroyed. We use the word 
malconstruction not unadvisedly, for it has been fully 
demonstrated since a certain bank building near Chestnut 
and Broad Streets was built that it is possible to build 
walls no thicker, but very much higher, and with wider 
span than that building has, and make them perfectly secure. 
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In order to do this the lower walls at least must be all built in 
every part of the same character of work. You must not simply 
veneer the outside face with a 4-inch press brick driven down to 
a close, tight, hard joint, and then fillin behind 18-inch thick 
with old bats and rough mortar of half-inch joint; then at 
several intervals in a storey tie this indifferent slouch work to 
the outer veneer, so that when four or five storeys are reached 
the walls begin to settle down, and the entire weight of the 
floors is thrown on the outside 4-inch veneer, which was well 
calculated to carry 4,000 lbs, to the square inch, but not intended 
to carry 35,000 lbs. to the square inch, for its ultimate strength 
is not over 8,000 lbs. The result is readily seen. The press 
brick is crushed to powder and blown away by every passing 
breeze. 

In striking contrast to this condition of things, we find at 
Ninth Street, in a very much wider building, the walls 
standing straight and strong, no crushing or bulging. Every- 
thing about. the walls shows. the possibilities of high-grade 
mechanical ability. So also the apartment house at Eleventh 
Street, and the Przladelphia Times annex. No sign of a 
crushed or even cracked brick or unequal settlement is visible 
in any part of the building. These are all monuments to the 
memory of the builders ; while the one crumbles and falls the 
other stands firm and solid, and goes down the ages reflecting 
credit and praises to the builders. 

_ Did the illustrious architect of St. Peter’s at Rome have any 
doubt of the strength or stability of any of its parts? Did he 
not make numerous and exhaustive experiments of every part 
of that-immense pile before the workmen began? Having 
modelled and tested every timber, wall and beam, he was 
enabled to determine the strength and resistance of each to the 
other. 

Suppose the illustrious sculptor who has so successfully 
placed so much highly artistic ornamental work in every part of 
our new City Hall should have failed to measure and mould and 
magnify to its proper proportions and suitable strength every 
limb and ligament of these studied stately statues. Suppose 
the shoulder of one to be so small as to be utterly unable to 
support the arm of disproportionate size and weight. Or the 
neck of another should be altogether too slender and long for 
the big head he had happened to hang thereon. Would it be 
a sufficient answer if he should say, “ Wait till the next City 
Hall you build, then I shall be better able to judge of these 
things?” - 

Indeed, it is a part of the history of this city that after a 
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certain architect had about finished the first ornamented brick 
front on south side of Chestnut Street near Twenty-first Street 
many years ago, he was so much mortified at the criticisms of 
a daily newspaper that he rushed to the river and leaped over- 
board, fearing lest his work would follow him. With him mis- 
construction even was dishonour, and dishonour was harder to 
dare than death. Then let us gentlemen who are ever engaged 
in beautifying our fair city scorn to do a mean piece of work, 
but rather help on the fast growing opinion that no man can 
become an efficient architect who is not a practical mechanic. 


BUILDERS’ CLERKS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


THE twenty-fourth annual meeting of the donors and sub- 
scribers took place on Tuesday, at the offices, 21 New Bridge 
Street, Mr, Benjamin~ Hannen, jun. (Messrs. Cubitt & Co ), 
president-elect, occupying the chair. The report showed that 
the income for the year was 6727, made up as follows, viz, 
294/. 9s. 6d. subscriptions, 2772. 25. donations, and 1017, os, 3d. 
dividends. The expenditure was 489/. 125. 3¢, including 385/. 
paid to the 18 pensioners now on the books. One of the pen- 
sioners, it was stated, had retired, owing to improved circum- 
stances, and there was consequently a vacancy to ‘be filled up. 
The school term of one of the children had. expired, leaving a 
vacancy also in the orphan fund, Having made reference to 
the annual dinner, at which Mr. Bartlett (president) occupied 
the chair, and which brought in a sum of 3102, the committee 
alluded to the invested funds, stating that they now amounted 
to 3,6507. ‘The committee, in conclusion, thanked Mr. Bartlett 
for his services as president, and acknowledged the steady sup- 
port accorded by the builders, architects and merchants con- 
nected with the building trade. The President-elect, in 
moving the adoption of the report, expressed the earnest hope 
that, during his year of office, he would enjoy the cordial sup- 
port of every member ofthe committee. The institution, he went 
on to say, had done and still was doing a noble work, but more 
clerks, he was of opinion, ought to belong to it. The charity 
was either not so well known as it should be or the clerks were 
very rich. If the latter he could not understand why more of 
them did not support the charity. Some little time since, he 
continued, proposals had been made with a view to reduce the 
subscription in the case of clerks to 5s, giving one vote for this 
‘sum, and so on in proportion. The adoption of such a plan 
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would, he thought, work well, and if the committee would cnly 
canvass the clerks the subscription list, he could not but think, 
would be greatly increased. If the Institution had a weak 
point it was the small number of clerks who had joined it. He 
hoped, however, to see an advance in this respect, so that help — 
might be given to a greater number of those who stood in need 
of it. Mr. T. F. Rider seconded the motion, which was then 
put to the meeting and carried. In complimentary terms Mr. 
W. R. Freeman next proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Bartlett 
for his services as president. The resolution was seconded by 
Mr. Brooks (treasurer) and carried xem. com. T he election of 
officers for the ensuing year took place, and the meeting then 
closed with a vote of thanks to Mr. Hannen, jun., for his kind- 
ness in accepting office and presiding on that occasion. 


THE STRIKE AT MESSRS. DOULTON’S WORKS. 


THE strike at the Lambeth works has now been brought to a 
close, after twelve weeks, by the unconditional surrender of the 
workmen. For many years Sir Henry Doulton says he has 
especially encouraged the systematic training of youths in 
“throwing,” while at Burslem he has been successful in reviving 
its adoption to a much larger extent than hitherto. The excel- 
lence of the work in this particular handicraft has been 
accomplished only by the patient training of youths in the 
“throwing ” of useful stoneware, a selection of those who have 
shown exceptional skill and taste being engaged to throw the 
art pottery. ‘As several vacancies,” Sir Henry says, “ required 
filling, three lads were put in training in December last, these 
being sons of journeymen already employed. At this point I 
was surprised by receiving a demand from a trade union 
‘affiliated to the London Trades Council’ that there shall in 
future be only one apprentice to every seven journeymen. A 
deputation of my workmen having requested an interview, I 
urged on them that under such conditions past progress would 
have been impossible, and that had such a cast-iron rule existed 
few, if any, of the present deputation would have been trained 
as potters. I pointed out that in the past there was no excessive 
employment of learners, and that the proportion at present was 
less than at any time during the last fourteen years. As to the | 
future, I promised that all those preseat should certainly have 
constant employment, and J felt convinced that the numbers in 
training were absolutely needed to maintain the present require- 
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ments, irrespective of any increase.” Within two hours he re- 
ceived a notice that all piece-workers would cease work at once 


and all day workmen on the following Thursday. And as a. 


result the men were withdrawn, while, as far as it was in the 
power of the union to effect it, collateral branches dependent 
on the first production were deprived of the means of working. 
‘‘ All our works,” the letter continues, ‘including those in South 
Staffordshire and at Burslem, were picketed. Other potters 
were warned against supplying us with goods, and their works 
also picketed. Beyond this a system of intimidation has been 
pursued which, though not illegal, was sufficient to compel men 
who have for years been at work at excellent wages to leave 
their employment, thus deliberately throwing large numbers of 
innocent people out of work at the most inclement season of the 
year.” The action taken in this case Sir Henry regards as an 
instructive illustration of some modern developments of trade 
unionism, and so tyrannous an attempt to exercise unlimited 
control over the employer he felt bound to resist, believing that 
the principle contended for would result only in ultimate ruin to 
the trade. ‘‘I have to point out,” he says, ‘that such conten- 
tions as the present, even if they secure to the unions their un- 
reasonable demands, must certainly end as disastrously to the 
English working man as to our own present national supremacy 
in manufacture, and cannot but prove fatal to improvement and 
extension in our national industries.” 


A SCOTTISH BUILDING CONTRACT, 


In the Dunfermline Sheriff Court some time ago, says the 
Dunfermline Press, Robert Anderson, plasterer, Dunfermline, 
sued Miss Janet Halley, Woodhead Street, Dunfermline, for the 
sum of 103/. 4s. 9@, less 76/. paid to account, for plasterwork 
done on property belonging to defender at Castleblair. Sheriff 
Gillespie, on December 24 last, issued an interlocutor, finding 
pursuer entitled to 4/ in full of balance due to pursuer, but 
allowing no expenses to either party. Pursuer appealed to 
Sheriff Mackay against the Sheriff-Substitute’s decision. The 
Sheriff-Principal has this week issued the following interlocutor, 
adhering to the Sheriff-Substitute’s decision, and finding the 
appellant, Mr. Anderson, liable in the expenses of the 
appeal :— 
__ “Edinburgh, February 1891.—The Sheriff, having con- 
sidered the proof and whole process, adheres to the interlocutor 
of December 11, 1890, appealed against. Finds the appellant 


liable in the expenses of the appeal, of which allows an account 
to be given in, and remits the same to the auditor to tax and 
report, and decerns. (Signed) A‘. J. G. MACKAY.” 

The following note was appended :— 

‘“Objections under the Stamp Act are seldom taken, but 
when taken must be decided. ‘There was here no written offer, 
and the agreement between the parties was constituted by the 
general conditions and specifications of December 4, 1889, 
which were signed by Halley as architect, for his client Dick, 
whose house was to be built, and by the pursuer Anderson as 
contractor for the plasterwork. Unfortunately, it was not 
stamped, and the pursuer, who founds upon the sixth condition 
having been offered, has declined an opportunity of after- 
stamping it; the Sheriff is unable to look at the specification, 
and must determine the case upon the parole proof. 

“ This, in substance, is what the Sheriff-Substitute has 
done, for although the objection on the Stamp Act was not 
taken, he held the sixth condition by which the architect’s 
certificate was declared final, inapplicable to the question raised 
in the present case. His interlocutor appealed against pro- 
ceeds on the parole proof, and, as regards one item at least, 
upon the Sheriff-Substitute’s personal inspection of the subjects. 

“ The questions at issue all relate to the proper payment for 
work done by the pursuer,-as plasterer employed on Dick’s 


-| house. The proof turns largely—indeed, almost exclusively—on 


estimates of measurement or opinions as to what are reasonable 
charges for such work given by witnesses in the trade. The 


) Sheriff regrets the common-sense proposal of the Sheriff- 


Substitute—that there should be a judicial remit to a skilled 
person—was not adopted. This would not have prevented 
Halley’s evidence being taken into consideration by the 
Judicial Referee. In England, and possibly the Court of 
Session, the parties in such a case would have been persuaded 
or compelled to take this course, for there is really no question 
of law involved in the merits of the case, while the questions of 
fact are those which a fair and skilled arbiter can best decide. 
The Sheriff-Substitute’s interlocutor and note show that he has 
practically acted very much as such an arbiter would have 
done, and examined every disputed detail in the account with 
the greatest care and minuteness. . The Sheriff concurs entirely 
with the Sheriff-Substitute on the evidence. Even had he 
differed from them, he would have hesitated before altering the 
interlocutor, for on such matters the judgment of the judge who 
has visited the premises and heard the witnesses is most likely 
to do justice to the merits of the case.” 
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LONDON COMMERCIAL BUILDING SOCIETY. 


THE twenty-seventh annual meeting of the members of this 
Society was held on Wednesday, February 25, at the Inns of 
Court Hotel, High Holborn. Mr. W. Hurran, chairman of the 
Society, presided, and was supported by Mr. John Yarde, 
solicitor, Messrs. G. Yarde, C. H. F. Lewes, W. F. Potter, 
J. Wear, H. E. Knight, E. T. Davy, &c., directors, and Mr. 
J. Podzus, secretary. The Chairman moved the adoption of 
the report, which stated that the progress made in the advance 
department during the past year had been very satisfactory. 
The amount advanced on mortgage during the year was 
14,045/., as against 7,666/. advanced in 1889. According to 
the rules amended in February, last year, it was in the hands 
of the members to declare the dividend recommended by the 
directors. The amount available for this purpose was 
1,5772. 6s., out of which an interim dividend of 552/. 13s. 10d, 
had been paid on completed shares, and the directors recom- 
mended a dividend of 4 per cent. per annum. Mr. D. R. 
Griffiths seconded the adoption of the report and balance- 
sheet, which was carried unanimously. Votes of thanks to the 
solicitors (Messrs. Yarde & Loader), also to the directors, 
auditors and secretary, terminated the proceedings. 


UNIFORM CONTRACTS, 


THE committee appointed by the American National Associa- 
tion of Builders to consider the subject of uniform contracts, 
presented the following report to the convention that was held 
in New York on February 9 and following days :— 

Your committee finds an acknowledgment of the value of a 
uniform contract in the volume of correspondence had on the 
subject, and is flattered with the expressions of approval 
bestowed upon its work, and believes that the longer the 
instrument, as it now stands, is tried by time the more universal 
will be its use—the larger the number to acknowledge that 
even-handed justice to both owner and builder is conserved. 
The publishers report the sales during the last year largely in 
excess of the year previous, and still there are cities and dis- 
tricts in which this contract is hardly known and seldom used. 
The propriety of enumerating all the reasons for this tardiness 
to substitute the better contract in this place by us might be 
questioned, but one, and we believe the principal one of them, 
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we will mention, and trust to being pardoned for doing so. The 
fault lies with the builder, and his neglect of business of the 
most vital importance to him. 

In cases where both parties to the contract are fair-minded 
men, and no unusual conditions occur during the prosecution 
of the work, a simple memorandum, giving the names of the 
contracting parties, the work to be performed, the time it is to 
be completed, and the sum to be paid therefor, may suffice. 
But experience has shown that under the various circumstances 
apt to arise a different document is necessary. Some fault has 
been found with the form prepared as being too long, and still 
no clause therein has been proved superfluous during the three 
years of trial and experience now had. Nor has a material 
improvement been suggested by either architect or builder or 
lawyer which necessitates amendment to the original document 
as yet. The joint committee representing the American Insti- 
tute of Architects and the National Association of Builders has 
therefore not been called together during 1890. 

In conclusion, your committee desirés to urge upon you all, 
gentlemen, and upon the builders of the country represented by 
you, the fact that you are in each case one of the parties to the 
contract, and as each have a right to choice of form to be 
employed, and that, in the judgment of your committee, your 
interests will be better served at all times by insisting on the 
use of the uniform contract. 


THE LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 


A MEETING, convened by the Executive Committee of the 
Metropolitan Vestries and District Boards promoting the 
Metropolis Water Supply Bill, was held on Friday evening, 
in the Council Chamber of the County Council, to consider the 
provisions of the Bill. Sir Algernon Borthwick, M.P., presided. 
There was a large attendance, including representatives from 
the parishes of St. James, St. George, Clerkenwell, Kensington, 
Chelsea, Fulham, Paddington, Camberwell, Hammersmith, 
Wandsworth, &c. 

The Chairman said that for many years the question of a 
central water supply had been before the public, and the last 
Liberal Government appointed a Special Committee to inquire 
into the subject, which reported in favour of the change. It 
had not, however, been carried into effect. Four Bills had 
been introduced into Parliament, having for their object the 
final determination of the basis of the water supply of London 
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There was the enormous population of 53 millions, and the 
important question had arisen, “ How could they keep pace 
with that increase?” In West Ham _ the population had 
increased from 40,000 to 160,0co, and there was also a large 
rate of progress in other parts of London. It was very 
doubtful, from the reports of General Scott and other able 
engineers, whether in a short time they would not be within 
measurable distance of a water-famine, especially in the East 
End. It occurred to some extent in 1887, and it might occur 
again ina dry summer. The way to avoid that would be to 
take the whole of the water companies over, according to 
the advice of Sir W. Harcourt’s committee, and to constitute 
one central water authority. The Bill which they were asked 
in general terms to approve provided for the purchase of 
the water companies. The longer the matter was delayed, 
the more danger there was of its becoming an expensive bar- 
gain to the ratepayers. The quinquennial valuation was just 
upon us, and when that took effect the water companies would 
have a very large increase in the assessment. They had, on 
the whole, supplied London well ; they had taken good water ; 
they had provided for adequate filtration by passing the water 
through the ballast beds of the Thames. The health of London 
was a proof that there was no fault to be found with the water 
companies on that score. They could not, however, give us the 
advantages which a unified body could do. Then as to the 
purchase. The Bill provided that this should be effected by a 
well-digested scheme of arbitration. It would be for the com- 
mittee to decide what that arbitration would be. It might be 


thought fit to have an individual arbitration as between the 


public and one of the companies, or between the public and the 
whole of the companies. Those companies which presented a 
very fair balance-sheet and made a reasonable demand might 
have their claim well thought over and complied with. There 
might, however, be others whose demands might be clear, but 
whose material was not in good order, and whose general value 
would have to be very seriously considered by the arbitrators. 
He had assumed here that they were going to purchase the 
companies because the cry had arisen, “‘ How could they have 
a competing supply?” . How could they have two mains laid 
on for every house to choose from, with each underselling the 
other? Already the ratepayers were taxed for their water, and 
they would have to tax them over again, and the ratepayers would 
be underselling themselves. But then they had to think of 
the 4,000 miles of pipes in London, and laying them down 
again. The great majority of streets were too narrow already 
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for them. The rest would be torn up again to the great detri- 
ment of commerce, and even now they were overcrowded with 
pipes of every description. He thought, therefore, they must 
abandon altogether any scheme for a competitive water supply 
to ruin the companies and bring them down to their terms. 
They must, however, have a subsidiary water supply, and the 
Bill provided for obtaining that supply from Leatherhead and 
Rickmansworth, which would at once provide the assurance of 
water for many years. In the event of the demand again 
becoming too great the Water Trust would have to consider 
the advisability of tapping the deep wells in the chalk, or of 
bringing water from a distance. When they thought of the 
works of the ancients in that direction they might feel ashamed ~ 
of their engineers if they were incapable of doing this. The 
feature as regarded the purchase-money was that it would be 
arranged as a water stock in exchange for the present water 
shares. The water stock would bear interest at the rate of 3} 
per cent., which. would, however, probably decrease in time, as 
in the case of consols. The trust would apply the profits 
obtained from its undertaking to the equalisation of the water 
rate, and then to the entire extinction of the trust itself. In 
about eighty years the undertaking would be wiped off from the 
shoulders of their children or certainly of their grandchildren. 
The main idea was very simple: to constitute a central water 
authority, which would supply London with water—that was, if 
London could supply itself with water—and that they should no 
longer be dependent upon these eight or ten companies, which 
he thought had had their day. If they would give their support 
to this, as other public bodies had already done, he had not the - 
slightest doubt that both sides of the House would agree in the 
outlines and general principles of the Bill. 

Mr. Mecklemburg expressed the opinion that there was 
nothing in the Bill that was likely to produce a diminution in 
the water rate at present. The companies were watching one 
another, and so the rates were kept down ; whereas if they 
were placed in the hands of one body there would be no 
guarantee that the rates would not rise, and there would be no 
appeal from that body. They did not know the exact terms 
upon which they were going to buy the companies out. 
~ Mr. Robinson (Kensington) did not like the way in which 
the trust was to be elected. There was to be one member for 
every Parliamentary division. He advocated that the trust 
should be constituted by arepresentative from each local board. 
He did not see that the London County Council worked any 
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Mr, Trenner (Holborn) said that the proposed body would 
be a democratic body, and not an autocratic one, and that it 
would be perfectly representative of the ratepayers, who would 
thus have the control of the body and of the rates. 

Mr. Lidiard (Wandsworth) moved :—“ That in the opinion 
of the meeting, it is desirable that the water supply of London 
should be vested in a public representative authority with the 
least possible delay.” 

Mr. Mark Judge (Paddington) seconded the resolution. 

Sir W. Farrer, while approving of the motion, did not approve 
of the Bill altogether. 

The Chairman said they had this assurance from the County 
Council that the supply of water should be vested under the 
control of a public body, to be appointed by means of the Bill 
about to be promoted by the Government. He pointed out 
that, singularly enough, these words were almost identical 
with the recommendations of Sir W. Harcourt’s committee. 

The resolution was then adopted. 


DEFECTS IN SANITARY PRACTICE. 


A PAPER was read at the last meeting of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association by Mr. James Thomson, C.E., on 
‘Some Defects in Modern Sanitary Practice.” The lecturer 
condemned (1) the defective arrangements which are usually 
provided for the inspection of outlet-drains from buildings ; 
(2) under certain conditions the placing of open channels 
within manholes, and the leaving of leaking drains within two 
or three yards of houses ; (3) the present way of forming the 
access eyes of open traps ; (4) the grease-boxes in common 
use ; (5) the present method of ventilating soil and waste-pipes ; 
(6) the practice of placing traps too far away from their con- 
nected fittings, and of fixing them permanently to the fittings ; 
(7) the practice of having untrapped waste-pipes, and having only 
one trap for several waste-pipes ; (8) the use of smail outlet-gratings 
and large wash-pipes ; (9) the practice of carrying disconnec- 
tion too far; (10) the use of wc.’s with earthenware traps; 
(11) the use of iron soil-pipes and iron water-cisterns ; and 
(12) the practice of attempting to estimate and carry out sani- 
tary work without a workable plan and description of the work. 
He advised architects and sanitary engineers and their clients 
to see that such plans were provided, and that they were pre- 
pared in such a manner that they would contribute to the educa- 
tion as well as the information of the tradesmen employed. 


He called the attention of architects and the general public to, 
and asked them to support, the registration movement, which 
had for its object the education of the plumbers, the raising 
of the standard of sanitary work, and the granting of degrees 
on a graduated scale to qualified workmen. 


THE VICTORIA PARLIAMENT HOUSE CONTRACT. 


A DEPUTATION from the Builders and Contractors’ Association 
of Victoria lately waited upon the Hon. J. H. Wheeler, the 
Victorian Minister of Public Works, relative to the stoppage of 
the contract for the north-east wing of Parliament House, Mel- 
bourne, which was supposed to have been let to Messrs. Goss 
& Wischer for 96,8487. The names of the gentlemen composing 
the deputation were Messrs. R C. Brown (president of the 
Association), W. Davison, D. Mitchell, J. Pigdon, C. Butler, 
G B. Leith, J. Noonan, W. Swanson, A. Beck, A. McKenzie, 
R. P. Vincent, C. Wadey, R. Young, W. H. Deague and 
W. H. Goss. 

According to the Australian Builder and Contractors News, 
the deputation was introduced to the Minister by Captain 
Taylor, M.L.A , who briefly indicated on what errand they had 
come. He said that the Builders and Contractors’ Association 
considered that a grievous wrong had been done to one of its 
members, in opening the tenders for the north-west wing of 
Parliament House, announcing the lowest tender, and then 
declining to proceed with the work; a further injustice being 
done inasmuch as the schedule of prices had been demanded 
which is usually considered tantamount to an acceptance of the 
tender. The deputation was present to urge upon the Minister, 
in justice to the contractor who was fairly entitled to the job had 
the work been proceeded with at once, that he should be called 
upon to take up his contract if the work went on within a 
reasonable time, say two years. 

Mr. R. C. Brown (president of the Association) said 
Captain Taylor had already stated the nature of the grievance 
which had brought the deputation there, and the way in which 
the B. and C. Association proposed it should be remedied, and 
if the Minister would only pledge himself to the acceptance of 
Messrs. Goss & Wischer’s tender in case the work was pro- 
ceeded with within a reasonable time, say two years, that was 
all the deputation wanted. If any other course were taken, the 
B. and C. Association would feel itself aggrieved. Mr. Goss 
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the proposed new wing of Parliament] House, and on that 
account his estimate of the value of the work would be readily 
accepted and acted upon by men of less experience if the work 
were re-tendered for. It amounted almost to certainty that 
Mr. Goss would not get the contract if he tendered for it again 
without cutting down his price, and there was an equal 
certainty the contract would fall into the hands of some specu- 
lative individual outside the building fraternity who had traded 
on Mr. Goss’s knowledge, since the rules of the Builders’ 
Association. prohibited its members from re tendering unless 
considerable alterations were made in the work tendered for. 
He might point out that a case similar to this had occurred 
some time back, in which tenders for a State school at Rich- 
mond had been advertised a second time, the lowest tender 
having been previously announced as accepted. A deputation 
from the Builders’ Association had waited on the then 
Minister, and their representatives had induced him to with- 
draw the advertisement and give the contract to the original 
lowest tenderer. The principle for which the deputation 
contended was acknowledged by the architectural profession 
throughout the city. 

Mr. D. Mitchell coincided with what had been said by Mr. 
Brown, and hoped that the Ministry would see their way to fall 
in with the latter’s suggestion. He considered that a great 
injustice would be done to Mr. Goss if others were allowed to 
tender upon that gentleman’s calculation. 

Mr. W. Davison (vice-president of the Association) suggested 
that it was unlikely that the materials to be used or the labour 
to be employed would undergo any great variation in value 
during the time mentioned for starting the work, and con- 
sequently strongly urged upon the Minister the advisability of 
acceding to the request of the deputation. 

In reply Mr. Wieeler (Minister for Public Works) said that 
he deeply regretted that any announcement of the tendering 
had been made, but he assured those present that while he was 
in office no such mistake should occur again. With regard to 


the schedule, he could guarantee that it should be kept a pro- | 


found secret; with regard to the request made by the deputa- 
tion, he could not hold out any hope that the contract would be 
proceeded with for the next five or six years; were it possible 
to proceed in six months, he thought that the lowest tenderers 


should be called upon to do the work. The only reason for | 


delay was want of funds, as the money was to be obtained from 
a recoup by the sale of suburban land, viz. Kew Asylum, &c. ; 
but he feared that this would take a considerable time to 
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realise. However, he could assure the deputation that their 
wishes would be recorded and kept in the Department, and that 
the unfortunate disclosure of the lowest tender should not bias, 
in any way, the desire of the Department to act in an impartial 
manner, although he (the Minister) could not bind himself to 
promise what was asked. 

The deputation, after thanking Mr. Wheeler for his courtesy, 
then withdrew. 


WATER-SUPPLY AND DRAINAGE OF BERLIN. 


A LECTURE was recently delivered in the theatre of the 
Museum, Oxford, by Mr. W. H. White, the city engineer, on 
the “ Water-Supply and Drainage of Berlin,” of which the 
following report appears in the Oxford Chronicle :— 

Sir H. W. Acland, Regius. Professor of Medicine, who 
presided, said that being at a congress at Berlin last year, he 
was so struck with much that he saw of scientific and public 
health institutions and arrangements there that on his return 
he ventured to ask Mr. White if he would go over to Berlin on 
purpose to inspect those works, and afterwards to give them an 
account concerning them. Mr. White in conferring this favour on 
him first of all, and of all who were willing to hear him and who 
had come to hear him—he wished there were more—was 
assisting him in carrying out a work which had been going on 
now for more than twenty years, that of from time to time laying 
before the University larger views of the progressive condition 
of public health questions, construction of dwellings, drainage 
of districts, construction of hospitals, and various questions that 
had from time to time been brought forward. 

Mr. White said:—In giving you, at the request of Sir 
Henry Acland, a brief account of the sanitary works at Berlin, 
which I have recently visited, I have to ask your indulgence on 


| account of the difficulty I feel in presenting information in such 


a way as shall interest and not weary an audience not composed 
of members of my own profession. 

Berlin is situated in a shallow river valley, or depression, 
two or three miles wide and 30 or 4o feet deep, ina vast sandy 
plain almost entirely devoid of anything like a hill. The city lies 
only about 110 feet above sea level, 7 ¢. at about half the eleva- 
tion of the ground on which the’ building in which we are 
assembled stands. The distance by water to the sea being 
between 200 and 300 miles, it follows that the navigable river 


| Spree, which intersects the city and empties at Spandau into 
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the Havel, an affluent of the Elbe, has but little more current 
than the canals communicating with it, all of which are now 
doubtless tightly frozen up. 

The city has been toa large extent rebuilt during the last 
quarter of a century, and presents a fine appearance. As far 
as I could ascertain, slums, if they exist at all, are few and far 
between, the poor mostly occupying the top and bottom of the 
large houses, the intervening floors of which are the dwellings 
of those who are better off. It is not uncommon for one house 
to contain from sixty to eighty inhabitants. 

Berlin is supplied with river and lake water, filtered and 
pumped direct into the mains; there is a regulating service 
reservoir which receives the excess of water pumped during 
the hours when the consumption is low, and gives it back when 
the opposite conditions obtain, and the sewage is removed by 
water-carriage and utilised in sewage irrigation. 


Water Supply. 


Until about 1854 there was no public water supply in Berlin. 
Householders had their own wells, or helped themselves from 
the nearest watercourse. It is even said to have been the 
practice in some cases to take for domestic consumption the 
water flowing down the gutters after it had completed its first 
useful office of washing the streets. About the time named 
works were undertaken by a company, and the supply of water 
through mains and service pipes began. In course of years the 
works were taken over by the Corporation, and now there is a 
constant service everywhere. Householders are compelled to 
have the water; most of the old wells, however, have been 
allowed to remain as an auxiliary source of supply, though they 
are practically out of use. 

The supply was in the first instance taken from the Spree, 
near the Stralau Gate, on the south-east side of the city, but 
after some years, as the demand threatened to outgrow the 
capacity of these works, it was resolved to take a further supply 
from Tegeler See, a lake on the north-west of Berlin which 
discharges into the Havel above Spandau, and for some time 
past the water from both these sources has met in the city 
mains. It is roughly calculated that about 80 per cent. of the 
water now used comes from the lake, but this proportion, of 
course, varies within certain limits. The lake yields better 
water than the river, though the latter is said te be fairly good, 
and it is easy to detect by analysis from which source a sample 
taken from any main has come. Both waters are slightly 
coloured, owing to the nature of the gathering grounds. The 
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water is pumped into filter beds, and passes through the usual 
sand and gravel filters before being forced into the mains. 

A question was raised in 1889 as to the possibility of an 
epidemic of typhoid which prevailed in one part of Berlin having 
been caused by water of bad quality, and certain experiments 
were made in order to test the efficacy of the filter-beds in re- 
straining the passage of bacteria, but [ am not aware that the 
outbreak was ever satisfactorily traced to the water-supply. * 

In order to guard against the intense frost which generally 
continues for three months in the year, nearly all the filter-beds 
are arched over and covered, This form of construction causes 
great expense, the cost of covered as compared with open beds 
being about 12 to 7. Also by reason of the frost the mains and 
service-pipes have to be about 5 feet in the ground, and great 
precautions have to be observed with the internal fittings. 

There is a peculiar feature in the Tegeler See Works, which 
is due to the utter flatness of the country. As no ground could 
be found upon which a service or storage reservoir could be 
built high enough to command the whole- of Berlin, a kind of 
a two-lift system was adopted. An intermediate reservoir was 
placed on the highest ground obtainable, at a point between 
Charlottenberg and Spandau. The water is pumped into this 
from Tegeler See, and it is again pumped here into the mains 
to the additional height required. The works as a whole appear 
to have been designed to give a pressure sufficient to command 
the top of the highest houses of the city then existing, all on 
one level or thereabouts. 

At two points, however, situate south and north-east, the 
streets have lately begun to encroach on the rising ground 
leading up to the plain before mentioned. In the south the 
number of high-level consumers does not exceed 3,000, and it is 
estimated that it cannot increase to more than 20,000, as build- 
ing operations are barred in this direction by the Government 
Drill Grounds, but in the north-east it is considered necessary 
to provide for an ultimate population of 200,000 at the higher 
level. Auxiliary engines have been fixed at the two points, and 
pump sufficient water from the mains to the requisite additional 
height. 3 

The present water supply, large as it is, again threatens to 
become insufficient to meet the growing demand ; and accord- 
ingly new works are in progress, and are intended to come into 
operation in 1892, by which time it is thought that the con- 
sumption will have overtaken the existing means of supply. 
The new works, which will be larger than the existing ones, will 
draw from Grosser Muggel See, a lake which drains into the 
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Spree at Copenick, several miles to the south-east of Berlin, 
and, of course, up stream from it, and will comprise a complete 
pumping establishment and filtration works. 

Water is supplied to consumers entirely by meter, 22,090 
meters being in use. This is a method almost unknown in 
England on any large scale, though there is an instance of it in 
a small way in Abingdon, It follows from this arrangement 
that no account is taken of the respective proportions of 
domestic and trade consumption, but the quantity devoted to 
public uses can easily be ascertained. A further consequence 
is that the total consumption is low for a large city. Having to 
pay for exactly what they use, as in the analogous case of gas, 
people are naturally sparing of the commodity. The office of 
the inspector who hunts for “waste” is probably something of 
a sinecure, but the visits of the meter-readers must more than 
compensate for this. The daily supply for all purposes averages 
fifteen gallons per head of the population. The supply fluctu- 
ates, however, to an unusual extent, as the maximum pumped in 
a day has reached thirty million gallons, z.c. about twenty-three 
gallons per head, ete 

The water charges are on a rather complex sliding’ seale, 
and work out about as follows, the peculiarity of the figures 
being accounted for by the reduction from the metric system of 
measures and German money into their English equivalents :— 


é Sewerage. 

The problem of how most efficiently and cheaply to sewer 
Berlin was one of more than ordinary difficulty. In most places 
—and certainly in all our English towns—there are undulations 
of surface more or less marked, and in most it would be found 
by contouring that there is a general inclination of the land in 
one or more directions, so that a properly designed system of 
intercepting culverts would enable the engineer to bring the 
sewage to one or at most two outfalls without excavating at any 
point to a dangerous depth below the subterranean water-line, 
and without intermediate pumping-stations ; or even where 
pumping out of low levels into higher ones within the town or 
district may appear more desirable than the alternative of deep 
excavation and one ultimate lift, the sewage can at least, after. 
being lifted at one or two points, gravitate to a common outfall. - 

But in the case before us there are none of the natural 
advantages I have mentioned. Berlin, occupying a perfectly 
flat site more than 20 square miles in area, raised but little 
above the watercourses, and having a sandy subsoil made 
treacherous by being saturated to within a few feet of the 
surface, lies about as badly for drainage as a city well can. It 
was out of the question to adopt any system involving the 
great cost and risk of deep sewers. The city might have been 
subdivided for drainage purposes, and the sewage pumped by 


Up to 17,600 gallons per quarter, 3s. 13@. per 1,000 gallons ; | a succession of lifts into one or two outfalls ; but the engineers - 
up to 44,000 gallons per quarter, Is. 14d per 1,000 for the first thought it best to adopt the principle of separate drainage 
17,600, and 9d. per 1,409 for the remainder. Above 44,000 | areas practically independent of each other, and, as far as I can 
gallons per quarter, 1s. 14d. per 1,009 for the first 17,600, 9d. per , judge, I think they were right. Accordingly, they divided the 
1,000 for the next 26,400, and 63d. per 1,000 for the remainder. | city into twelve districts, which may be roughly described as 
Meter rents, ranging from Is. 6d. per quarter for 1-inch meters radial, each with its own sewer system and pumping station. . 
to 6s. 6@ per quarter for 4-inch, have to be added to the fore- | Most of the districts are completely sewered, and in others the 
going charges. This scale appears at first sight to be adjusted | work is now going on. It was decided to adopt the “ com- - 
on a fair commercial basis, but a slight examination shows that | bined” plan of drainage, by which the sewers receive not only 
it can only be in cases of large trade consumptions that the _ sewage but also all the rain water requiring to be drained off. 
consumer gets any portion of his water at the lowest rate, and | The works are so designed that should at any time the com- 
that, as a fact, the ordinary householder pays “ through the | bined sewage and rain water exceed the capacity of the sewers - 
nose.” Every household of less than thirteen persons, ze. | or pumps, it rises until it attains the level of certain storm 
nearly every one, would, at the average rate of consumption | overflow culverts, by which it runs off in a highly diluted condi- - 
obtaining, have to pay at the maximum rate of Is. 13d. per | tion into the river or canals. 


1,000, A family of five persons would pay 1/. 16s. 8d, or of 
twelve persons 3/. 195 8d. per annum. 
Doubtless the Berlin works were costly on account of the 


. The street sewers are partly of stoneware pipes and partly 
of brick. Most of the latter are large enough for men to go- 
_ through for cleansing or other purposes, and there are man- 


high price of some of the materials (for instance, 18/. per ton» holes at all important junctions and other necessary points. 
for cast-iron pipes), but still at such charges they 
a good revenue to the municipality. 


probably yield. , Many of these have catch pits below the level of the sewer to 
In many 


‘arrest road detritus, which is frequently taken out. 
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principal streets a sewer is laid along each side under, or nearly 
under, the footpaths, so as to obviate the necessity of opening 
across the wide roadways (many of which are of asphalte or 
wood) for making house connections, 

The rain-water pipes on the front of the houses are con- 
nected independently of the house sewage drains, and thus act 
as ventilators of the main sewers. Many of these pipes have 
an ingeniously contrived grating within an access-box near the 
ground level to prevent improper matter being washed into the 
sewers. The drains under houses and the soil pipes are of 
cast-iron with run lead joints, and the soil pipes are in all cases 
continued above the roof for ventilation. Under the front 
basement or area of each house the drain is fitted with a light 
iron flap valve opening. towards the sewer, and an access 
chamber, which is periodically inspected by men in the employ 
of the corporation. The pipes for house drainage are supplied 
by the corporation at a fixed charge, so that uniformity in 
quality is insured. The drain up to the house is laid by the 
corporation, and all drainage work must be examined and 
passed by the inspectors. Down tothe year 1889 18,745 houses 
were connected with the sewers, and the connections are now 
nearly completed. 

Owing to the great extent to which the sewer air is diluted 
by the numerous rain-water pipe connections there are no 
complaints of effluvia from the manholes, which are generally 
in or close to the paths, and I found the air of one of the large 
sewers which I entered was no worse than that of many rooms 
in which human beings are condemned to dwell. Of course in 
towns which have the separate system ventilation by rain-water 
pipes is not available, but the sewer air could be similarly 
diluted if a small pipe were taken off each house-drain from 
the sewer side of the intercepting trap, where such trap exists, 
and carried up the front or other convenient part of the house. 
I have lately been informed that this system has been intro- 
duced in America with good results, and it is evident that if it 
prevailed to any large extent there would be such a constant 
draught one way or the other that the sewer air would be quite 
innocuous. 

At the pumping-station of each district the sewage enters a 
large circular tank, whence, after passing through a straining 
grating, it flows into the pump-well. Nine of the twelve 
stations are completed, and some idea of their magnitude may 
be gathered from the following figures :—There are 13 single- 
cylinder and 20 compound engines (33 in all), 53 boilers of the 
Lancashire type, and 53 pumps. The engines, which are 
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worked at a steam pressure of golbs. to the square inch, 
running at their normal speed of 18 revolutions per minute,’ 
perform work something like equivalent to 4,oc0 horse-power,’ 
but they can readily be worked up to a maximum of about 5,000 
horse-power, and would thus, if all working together, lift about 
111 million gallons in 24 hours. Assuming that the three 
incomplete stations will be furnished on a similar scale, there 
would be a total provision for pumping at normal speed 
121 millions, or at maximum speed 148 million gallons per 24 
hours. On this assumption, with one-fourth of the engines and 
pumps held in reserve, there could be lifted daily sewage equal 
to the present maximum water supply, and a further volume of 
water equivalent to 4 inch of rainfall over the whole contributory 
area of 14,250 acres, or about 224 square miles. 

But as a large proportion of the rainfall of any place does 
not find its way to the sewers, it is probable that a fall at the 
rate of 3 inch or more per day could be dealt with before the 
storm overflows would come into action, and it is obvious that 
under these circumstances they would discharge a liquid not 
differing materially from ordinary surface drainage. It must, 
therefore; be admitted that the engineers have been careful to 
make all reasonable provision against contingencies. 

I should add that although the pumping-stations are in 
populated parts of the city, they are not complained of, and 
the health of the men working at them and in the sewers is 
good. cali} 

Sewage Utilisation Works. 

The sewage is forced through a series of cast-iron mains 
having a total length of about forty-eight miles up to lands on 
the slightly elevated plain before described a few miles to the 
north and north-east and to the south-west of the city, and is 
regulated and discharged by stand-pipes, valves and other 
appliances. The total area of the land acquired is 18,834 
English acres, 9,528 being on the north and north-east and’ 
9,306 on the south-west. Taking the population at 1,302,000 
this would give an acre to every 69 persons. The whole of the 
Berlin land is not yet under sewage treatment, and the par- 
ticulars which follow refer to the south-west farms which alone- 
I had time to visit. These may, however, be taken as a fair 
sample of the whole. 

The subsoil is uniformly porous, and in order to render it 
even*more so, the whole area has been under-drained to a 
depth of 5 or 6 feet. Here again there was a difficulty. 
How was the subterranean flow to be drained away from this 
large flat area? Artificial open channels with staked and’ 
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wattled sloping sides had to be cut through the loose sandy 
soil in various directions to intercept the main under-drains and 
catry off their waters into the nearest natural streams communi- 
cating with the river. The effluent from the drains is clear and 
bright, and the managers Say it is a good potable water. This 
opinion will, however, probably be received with some reserve. 

The land, which from the manurial effect of the sewage 
has become extremely fertile, was originally poor and un- 
productive. Again, labour is cheaper than in England, and not 
much of it was required to bring the land into shape for sewage 
cultivation ; still, when we find that its average cost including 
the laying out for irrigation was only from 50/. to 6o/. per 
acre, I am inclined to suggest that in England where loca 
authorities are forced to pay from 100/ to 1,000/. per acre for 
land for public purposes, which land for ordinary agricultural 
use would only fetch a rent of a pound or two per acre, we 
have not altogether the best of the situation. 


The method of sewage distribution is by iron pipes under 
pressure, from which the sewage passes by valve into secondary | 


main carriers at surface level, and ultimately into small surface 
cuts, from which it overflows and spreads over the land. The 
flow of sewage on to the land is not intermitted as it is here, 
but continues day and night. The land is divided into a series 
of farms, each with its own responsible manager and staff, who 
carry on independently the entire business of sewage distribu- 
tion, cultivation, sale of produce, book-keeping, &c., but the 
whole are under the general supervision of a deputation or 
committee of the corporation. Each farm is subdivided into 
regular-shaped plots or unfenced fields separated by roads or 
paths, but as arule groups of contiguous fields are similarly 
cropped. 

Italian rye grass is one of the leading crops, and as a rule 
it is cut about six times in each season for five or six years, 
after which it is ploughed up and a different crop planted. The 
grass is generally cut by the farm men and sold by measure to 
horse and cow-keepers, dealers and others, but sometimes 
whole fields are let by the year at a price equivalent to about 
4. per acre to persons who cut the grass themselves and have 
the whole management, except as to the control of the sewage, 
which is turned on or off at the discretion of the farm manager 
Red and white cabbage, cauliflowers, sprouts, swedes, turnips, 
mangolds, rape, parsnips, carrots, onions, French beans and 
other vegetables are grown in profusion, the cabbage in_par- 
ticular being of extraordinary size. Some corn is also grown, 
oats being the kind most favoured. The vegetables find a 
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39, and the buildings are turned to. other uses. 


ready sale in Berlin market and in the surrounding villages, 
and there appears to be no prejudice whatever against sewage- 
grown produce of any kind. It is intended in future to grow 
fruit on a large scale, and already 80,000 apple and pear trees 
have been planted alongside the roads, and look very strong 
and healthy. 

The sewage is not directly applied to the trees, but open 
earth carriers pass along close by them, so that no doubt there 
is free percolation about the roots. Osiers are planted by the 
streams and effluent channels, and there are also a few plots of 
them, but I did not understand that they were very profitable. 

Certain fields here and there, measuring in all about 
600 acres, have been formed into what are called basins, being 
surrounded by embankments. In winter, when the ground is 
frozen so hard that a thin stream turned on it would be at once 
converted into ice, the sewage is run into these basins to a 
depth of 3 or 4 feet, and soaks away. Some of the basins are 
also used in this way during harvest to facilitate the clearing 
away of the crops from the other land. Corn or root crops are 
grown in such of the basins as are not required in any season 
for this safety valve arrangement. Sheep are taken on to the 
farms for pasturage, but each flock is in charge of a shepherd 
who drives them slowly along the roads, where there is a 
strong growth of grass on either side. 

Until recently between 400 and 5co cows were kept to 
consume part of the farm produce, but as there is now such a 
good sale for everything, the stock has been reduced to about 
The price 
obtained in Berlin market for the milk.is about equivalent to 
53@. per English imperial gallon. Something over 200 horses 
and 130 oxen are kept. The latter work for about three years, 
and then go to the butchers. About 1,200 men, women and. 


‘boys are employed, a considerable number of the men being 


prisoners hired from the Government. Many of the men were 
wearing high boots, and working nearly knee-deep in sewage 
with perfect unconcern. The work of this large staff of labourers 
is efficiently directed, as is shown by the clean and tidy appear- 
ance of the land. 

I was unable to ascertain the financial results of the farming 
up to date, but from the annual report of the deputation for the 
year ending March 1889 I gather that upon the working of 
7,500 acres there was a profit of 11,800/., or 17. 118. 6d. per acre 
for the year. The interest on the capital expenditure probably 
did not come into the account, but still the result is highly. 
encouraging, as showing that a suitable and well-managed 
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ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 


147 STRAND, W.C. - 


J. W. BENSON 


Steam Clock Factory, 7. 


20,000 SUBJECTS ON VIEW. |NORTON HOUSE, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


ESTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


LONDON BOARD SCHOO 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with aboye special joint to con- 
ceal naile,at following very low prices : 1}x4} Dry Wainscot Oak 
578. Sd. per square ; 1x4} ditto, 488. ; 11x44 Pitch Pine, 28s éd.; 
1X4 ditto, 23s. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :537 King’s Road, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
; Telephone 3,18 
Large stock of Dry Msbogany. Wainscot. Birch, Doors, Mould- 
é ings, Deals, &c, 


1 Boy Court, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.¢. 


MAKER OF THE 


GREAT CLOCK AT PORTSMOUTH TOWN HALL. - 


CHURCH, TURRET, STABLE 
AND FACTORY CLOCKS 


Of the Best Design and Construction, of Brass or Gup- 
Metal, with all Latest Improvements. Silent from 
£15; Striking from £50. : 


Castle, Lancaster ; St. Andrew’s Home, Folkestone, &c.. &c., 
and shipped clocks for adic Sitapur, Trinidad. 


E.I.. 
for Hoisenabad Endc nent, 


J. W. BENSON, Clock Maker 
To the Admiralty, War Office, Indian and Colonial 
Governments, &c. 


. &e., 
Steam Clock Factory, 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E,C. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


BARTON & B 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 
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sewage farm, large enough for the work it has to do, can yield a | 
good surplus over the working expenses. Of course it may be | 
truly said that the contiguity of a large city, which affords a | 
convenient market for the produce, is a favourable factor in the 
question, but even if that market were to any extent closed 
against the produce, there would be the alternative of stock 
feeding and dairying, which probably would pay equally well. 

There are two circumstances in connection with the irrigation 
works which are interesting, as showing that sewage farms, 
though not likely ever to come into popular favour as health 
resorts, are not necessarily unwholesome in themselves, nor 
detrimental to their surroundings, viz :—(1) That the Lichtex- 
felde establishment for army cadets, containing 1,000 young 
men, is situate close by, and is healthy and without nuisance ; 
and (2) that in the midst of the irrigated land an old chateau 
has been converted into a convalescent hospital, into which 
patients are drafted from the Berlin hospitals, with good 
results. Certainly, judging from appearances, the inmates were 
doing at least as well as they could within the precincts of an 
urban hospital. 

General Remarks. 

In each of the departments I have here described there is a 
complete and efficient staff of chief and -assistant engineers, 
superintendents and accountants. The whole of the works 
have been skilfully designed, with great attention both to 
principle and detail, and are very methodically managed. It is 
also due to the Corporation members and officials with whom I 
came in contact that I should acknowledge their courtesy and 
willingness to give information. 

I regret I had not time to ascertain the cost of the works, 
nor to get any health statistics or other information of the like 
kind, A generation ago the conditions under which the 
greater part of the citizens lived were, I am told, dirty and 
unwholesome, and the state-of-the poorest quarters was such 
as is better left undescribed in detail. The drinking water was 
polluted, the so-called sanitary arrangements were insanitary, 
and the streets and courts were dirty and ill-paved. Whether 
or not the change from the former squalor to the present clean 
and sanitary state of things has effected any striking improve- 
ment in the public health, it has at least made (as such a 
change must in any place make) the lives of the people more 
comfortable and altogether better worth living. 

You will probably agree with me that by undertaking the 
duty of supplying pure water to the citizens, instead of letting 
them be at the mercy of water companies, and in also carrying 


away the sewage and using it to increase the food supply, 

instead of fouling and silting up the river with it, and in doing 
those works so thoroughly, the corporation of Berlin has 

risen to its responsibilities, and shown itself worthy to_ 
administer the affairs of the capital of the country of a great 

and thoughtful people. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


2749. James Robson Young, for “ Fixing tiles or panels in 
stove grates without the use of plaster or cement.” 

2756. John J. Farrington, for “A keyhole guide.” 

2775. John C. Zallee, for “ Improvements in roofs.” 

2787. Thos. Oliphant Hunter Hendry and John Wilkinson, 
for “Improvements in ventilators or ventilating cowls.” 

2819. Joseph Thomas Nicholls, for “ Improved window-sash 
holder.” : 

2823. Chas. Gannaway, for ‘Improvements in, and the 
manufacture of, ventilators.” 

2922. Robert Crane, for “Floor warming, ventilating 
radiators or coils.” 

3035. Benjamin Howarth Thwaite, for “ Improved methods 
of manufacturing Portland cement and in apparatus therefor.” 

3070. Geo. Maxwell Lawford, for “An improved form of 
water waste-preventing cistern.” 

3166. Jas. Alex. Main, for “Improvements in or relating to 
roofing and other parts of buildings.” 

395. Fredk. Williamson, for “ Improvements in ventilators 
or cowls.” 

3259. Hy. Harris Lake, for “Improvements relating to 
shutters for windows and the like.” (La Société Jh. Jay & 
Jallifier, France.) 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & CO.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. - 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


C 


| alnter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


/E, BIRCH, ORIENTAL 


CARPETS, 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for PLUMBING, GLAZING, 


DILAPIDATIONS. 


PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


(TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 


|C. E. BIRCH 


*) Begs to inform the 
public that he person- 
ally superintends all 
Orders entrusted to 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Manielpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, | 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.) 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
rivate Buildings submitted on application. 


P 
$8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KINQ), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHO."“TERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRAC? UR, 


Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
: Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
-" DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES, Rim: 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 


sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application 
ae Se 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
| 380 NEWGATE S™-. E.C, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Priees, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs een. carried out. Estimates Frec, 
R 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—i4 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


premared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVIOE, and 
may vonsaive cv appuintment. 


At Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park 
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YOUNG & MARTEN, 


Merchants and (Manutacturers, 


Supply everything Illustrated Catalouaes 
required pe: 
in the 
Building, Plumbing, 


AND 


Decorating 


Free Delivery, 
forwarded on application 


with 
Trade Card. : 


Telegrams:—“Yemart, London.” & ZS Gi iC Telephone No. 5439. : 


Trades. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGAVENNY.—For Additions, &c., to Great Hardwick 
House and Stables. Mr, E. A. Johnson, Architect, St. Mary’s 
Chambers, Abergavenny. 

ALNMOUTH.—March .19—For Alterations to Town Hall. 
Mr. George Reavell, jun , Alnwick. 

AYLESBURY.—March 14.—For Works to Coachhouse, 
eee and Cottages. Mr. Guest Luckett, Architect, Ayles- 

ury. as 

BEDFORD —For Erection of Buildings in Connecticn with 
the Bunyan Meeting. Messrs. Usher & Anthony, Architects, 
9 St. Paul’s Square, Bedford. 

BLACKBURN.— March 14.—For Building Infectious Diseases 
Hospital at Longshaw. Mr. J. B. McCallum, Borough En- 
gineer. 

BLAINA —March 14.—For Building 114 to 124 Cottages. 
Mr. E. A. Johnson, Architect, Abergavenny. 

Bovey TrAcEy.— March 18.—For Building Shop and 
Dwelling-house. Mr. Samuel Segar, Architect, Union Street, 
Newton Abbot, 

BRADFORD.—March 16.—For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

BRENTFORD.— March 16.—F or Building Isolation Hospital, 
Cottage, Mortuary, Boundary Wall, &c. Mr. J. H. Strachan, 
Surveyor, Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 
CARDIFF.—March 18 —For Rebuilding the Borough Arms. 
Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

CHISWICK.— March 18.—For Wood Paving the High 
Road. Mr. Arthur Ramsden, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Chiswick. 

CLEVELAND —March 16.—For Painting and Whitewashing 
inside of Workhouse. Mr. Mark Ogden, Clerk to the Guar- 
dians, Prestwich Union Offices, York Street, Cheetham. 

CORK —March 16.—For Buiiding School Premises, &c. 
Mr. W. H. Hill, Architect, 15 Marlborough Street, Cork. 

DENABY MAIN —March 16.—For Building Ico Cottages. 
The Denaby Main Colliery Co, Ltd, Mexborough. 

DEvizES.—March 18.—For Building Residence for Medical 
Superintendent at County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. Charles S. 
Adye, County Surveyor, Town Hall Chambers, Bradford-on- 
Avon 

DEVON. —For Building House and Farm 
Buildings at Bewsley. Messrs. Pope & Son, Coplestone 
House, Coplestone, Devon. 

DUBLIN.—March 20.—For Building St. Bartholomew’s 
Church Home. Sir Thomas Deane & Son, Architects, 3 Upper 


Merrion Street, Dublin. 
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DUNDEE.—March 20.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. H. Langlands, Architect, 81 Murraygate, Dundee. 

EAST BARNET.—March 19.—For Building Four Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. Joseph White, Surveyor, 35 High Street, 
Barnet. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—For Building Wine and Spirit Stores- 
Mr. J. E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.— March 21.—For Building Three 
Shops. Mr. W. Cockrill, Architect, Gorleston. 

HALIFAX.—March 14.—For Building Fourteen Dwelling- 
houses, Holywell Green. Messrs. C. F. L. Horstall & Son 
Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax, 

HALIFAX -—March 18.—For Building Shop and Offices 
Corn Market. Mr. W. H. D. Horsfall, Architect, 9 Harrison 
Road, Halifax. 

HALIFAX —March 19 —For Supply of Iron Castings 
during Twelve Months. Mr. Thomas Holgate, Engineer, Gas- 
works, Halifax. 

HILTON, —March 14—For Restoration of Parish Church. 
Mr. W. Fletcher, Architect, Wimborne. 

HOLBEACH.—For Building House, Business Premises and 
Warehouse. Mr. J. Sawyer, Architect, 63 Chancery Lane, W.C. 

HOMERTON. — March 19.— For Replacing W.C.’s and 
Sanitary Work in Connection, Eastern Fever Hospital Mr. 
Keith D. Young, Architect, 17 Southampten Street, Blooms- 
bury, W.C. 

[LFRACOMBE.—March 16.—For Building Public Hall in the 
High Street, for Mr. J. S. Catford. Messrs. Horwood & 
Rhoades, Architects, 118 High Street, [fracombe. 

ISLINGTON.—March 16.—For Building Public Baths and 
Washhouses, Caledonian Road. Mr. A. Hessell Tiltman, 
Architect, 70 Torrington Square, W.C. 

ISLINGTON. —March 16.—For Supply of Special Pattern 
Cast-iron Tree Gratings (220). The Surveyor, Vestry Hall. 

ISLINGTON.— March 16,—For Reconstruction of Stoneware 
Pipe Sewer with Manholes, Flushing-chamber and Lampholes. 
The Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Upper Street, N. 

KENDAL,—March 17.—For Building Nine Dwellings. Mr 
Jj. Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

LAMPETER.—March 19.—¥or Building Two Villa Resi- 
dences. Mr. D. Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

LEEDS —For Building Three Through Houses, 
Architect, Bond Street, Leeds. 

LrEps —March 14.—For Building Five Houses and Shops. 
Mr. Archibald Neill, Architect, 19 East Parade, Leeds. 

LIVERPOOL —March 18.—For Building People’s. Hall. 
Messrs. Ware & Rathbone, Architects, 6 The Temple, Dale 
Street, Liverpool. 


Mr. Evers, 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements thas 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &e, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


e CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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LonG REACH.—March 14.—For Making and Fixing Two 
Tubular Boilers, Supplying 6-Inch Cylinder Donkey Engine, 
and Alterations to Pipes of Heating Apparatus. Mr. C. Thom- 
son, Superintending Engineer, South Wharf, Trinity Street 
Lotherhithe. 

MoORDEN.—March 16 —For Tank Sewer, Glazed Stoneware 
and Pipe Sewers, Cemetery, Hobald’s Farm. Mr. T. H. 
Bishop, St. Mary’s Cemetery, Battersea Rise, S.W. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —March 16—For Building Home 
for Incurables. Mr. E. Shewbrooks, Architect, 24 Grainger 
Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY,—March 18.—For Supply of 
200,000 Railway Sleeper Blocks of Red Riga (8 feet 11 inches 
by to inches square), and 40,000 Rails and 20,0:0 Posts of 
Baltic Redwood or Scotch Fir. Mr. C.N. Wilkinson, Secre- 
tary, York, 

NoRWICH.—March 17,—For Building College. 
Archbold, The Training College, Norwich. 

NOTTINGHAM. — March 16,— For Building Technical 
Schools at University College. Mr. F. S. Grainger, Architect, 
and Mr. W. A, Heazell, Architect, Bank Chambers, Not- 
tingham. 

PRESTWICH —March 17.—For Extension of Administra- 
tive Buildings at Asylum. Messrs. Henry Littler & Sons, 
Architects, Bindlos Chambers, Chapel Walk, Manchester, 

PUTNEY.—March 23.—For Laying Creosoted Yellow Deal 
Wood Paving (6,250 Yards Super) Mr. J. C. Radford, Sur- 
veyor, 113 High Street, Putney. 

ROSSET?.—March 19.—For Taking Down present Parish 
Church and Building New Church. Messrs. Douglas & 
Fordham, Architects, 6 Abbey Square, Chester. 

RUMNEY.—March 18.—For Additions to Board Schools. 

Ir. J. P. Jones, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 

SALISBURY.—For Building Church of St. Mark. 
Reeve, Architect, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

SANDGATE.—March 18.—For Construction of Sea Wall 
and Esplanade, Mr. W. L. Barrett, Engineer, High Street, 
Bognor. 

SHEERNESS.—March 20.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr, W. T. Carpenter, Montagu Road West, Minster, Sheer- 
ness. 

SHEFFIELD —March 19 —For Building Board School, also 
Additions to Board School. Mr. C. J. Innocent, Architect, 
17 George Street, Sheffield. 


Rev. T. 


MrA. J: 


SOUTHAMPTON.—March 16.—For Building Large Manu- 
factory. Mr. J. G. W. Aldridge, Engineer, 9 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. ie 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 
For Building Fifty Houses, Aberdare. Mr. ARTHUR O. EVANS, 


Architect, Pontypridd. Quantities not supplied. 
5 No. 1 House. No. 2 House. 
Gradwell, Barrow-in-Furness -£177 0.0 Z189 15 6 


Turner & Sons, Cardiff. : i 1382 0 ae 1§3 0.0 
John Lewis, Nelson Treharris, 

R.S.O., Glamorgan . 5 Pies be 2)oun cs 149 00 
Osborne & Co, East Grinstead . 126 0 0 139 0 oO 


ABERDEEN. 

For Additions to and Alterations on Buildings in Loch Street, 
for Messrs. Wordie & Co. Messrs. ELLIS & WILSON, 
Architects, 1814 Union Street, Aberdeen. Quantities by 
Architects. 

Robert Smith, mason. 
Leslie & Hay, carpenter. 
George Currie, slater. 
Thorn & Strachan, plumber. 
Barrow & Son, painter. 


BARKING. 

For Taking Down and Rebuilding Loxford Bridge, Essex, in 
the Local Board Districts of Barking and Ilford, for 
the Essex County Council. Mr. Percy J. SHELDON, 
AMICE, Engineer, South Woodford. Quantities by 
Mr. George Lamb, Barking. 


W.R Parker & Co., Twyford . ‘ -£995 4 10 
Geo. Double, Ipswich . : ; ; 999 8 o 
John J. Robson, Victoria Street . 984 19 3 
Arthur & Co, Penge . : ; «0494 ONES 
Holme & King, Canning Town . i «O71 ga. 
W. French, Buckhurst Hill, : 850 0 9 
A. Ansell, Billericay. ‘ A “ : 826 13 oO 


Frank Johnson, Chelmsford : : ; . 822 II II 
R. Stroud, Ilford. . ; : 4 , +o 733e noms 


Smith, Barkiog . ; , ; : - 270 One 
W. Watson, Ilford (accepled) . : ; - 690° 00 
George Bell, Tottenham — . ; ; ; 2. G69. 20S 


PEREECTION «Ww 


DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” | = iv - 


is the neatest of all 


is attachable on front or 


| 


i 


Pneumatie Springs. Does 


. 


back or on either hand 


pe 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and ‘ean be 


i i) 
Hi 


Dp. 


taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


| its work better, and ean 
| be fixed where others ean- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors, 


ee 
CROWN 22i%«/ EMPRESS .ifGu| QU EEE IT aii. 
Qs EZ 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTER, | 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, 

Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can |F 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Seeure Fanlight and Skylight Gneners, |) 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casemen 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of | 7 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
\ above, 


SJE., 


Bolts, 


eee 
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BALSALL HEATH. 
“or Street Improvement Works, Balsall Heath. 


J. Biggs, Birmingham . - ~£950°-0 6 


Jones & Fitzmaurice, Birmingham : re 794. 40) +O 

CURRALL, pa ae aE Bmghm. (accepted) 779-10. 0 
BARRY. 

For Building Villas, Cottages and Shop, Barry. Mr. W. H. 


DASHWOOD CAPLE, Architect, Cardiff. Quantities by 
Architect. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol £26, 799 90 0 
D. C. Jones & Co, Gloucester 25487 0 o 
Reed, Blight & Co. (Lim ), Dean 24499 0 Oo 
Jenkins & Arnold, Barry. : 24,440 IO Oo 
Alfred Elliott, Cardiff 20,614 0 oO 
David Davies, Cardiff. 20,149 0 oO 
C. SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff (accepted ) 19,999 0 oO 


BOURNEMOUTE. 
For ;Building Engine and Boiler House, for the Sea Water 
Scheme. . Mr. F. W. Lacey, Surveyor. 
J. W. Lucas, Bournemouth . : -£1,018 o o 
Jos. WHITE, Bournemouth (xccepted ) Py: Gy as a | 
Hayward, Penton & Co, Bournemouth (¢z/crmai). 
BURNHAM. 


Yor Building Pair. of Houses, Burnham. Mr, CHARLES S. 
LEECH, Architect, Weston-super-Mare. 


A. Harding, Burnham. - £396 0.0 
J. Emery, Burnham 349 9 O 
Jas. KEAK, Burnham (accepled . 330 0 O 
J. Emery, Burnham (revised ) 329 10 oO 


BURSLEDON. 

For Alterations and Additions to the New Inn, Bursledon, for 
Messrs. Strong & Co. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, Son & 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 

W. H Chapman, Woolston : . £188 90 o 

STEVENS & Co, Southampton (accepted) . Gh Ee pate. 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

For Building Retort-house and other Works, Burton-on-Trent 


Gasworks. Mr. F. L. RAMSDEN, Gas Engineer, Burton. 
/ John Varlow, Burton-on-Trent. - £2 028 Io 9 
J. Hodson & Son, Nottingham. ae [S50 2a ra 
} Chamberlain Bros., Burton-on-Trent ; 1,598 18 4 
HENRY W ILLCOCK, Wolverhampton (accepted ) 1,468 15 7 
F Joseph Walker & Son, Matlock : wo Le Age 185-6 
LS jeloreO 


Geo. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent /z (withdrawn) 


SSSSSAAAAAAAAA 


Ds 


Most 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 
Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE: 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcnies, 


158 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


BURTON-ON-TREN T—continued. 
For Extension of Boys’ School, Grange Street, 
Trent. Mr. REGINALD CHURCHILL, Architect. 


Burton-on- 


Lowe & Son . £885 0 oO 

For Extension of Board School, Branstone Road. Mr. 
REGINALD CHURCHILL, Architect, Burton-on-Trent. 

Walker & Slater, Derby . £1,065 0 o 


CHERTSEY. 

For Additions and Alterations to Pyrcroft House, Chertsey, 
Surrey, for Mr. E. Williams Snell. Mr. EpGAR H. SELBY, 
A.R1.B.A., Architect, 26 Craven Street, Strand. 

H. G. NESMYTH, Chertsey (accepted ) . + £245),-05 


HASTLEIGAH. 
For Erection of House and Offices at Allbrook, near Eastleigh, 
Hants, for Mr. Enos Coombs. Messrs. WwW. H. MITCHELL, 
SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects, Southampton. 


H. Stevens & Co , Southampton ££3,293-.0 a0 
Fielder & Co, Winchester 3120" Gere 
W. R. Light & Co., Portsmouth 2,916 0 O 
Hammerton & White, Winchester . 2:34.30 Ol O 
T. H. KINGERLEE, Oxford (accepted ) 2,740 0 O 


For Erection of Workmen’s Institute and Clubhouse, for the 
use of the Employés of the London and South-Western 
Railway Company. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, Son & 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects, Southampton. 

Jonas N ICHOLS, Southampton (accepted ) 


EPSOM. 
For Construction of Syphon Service between an Existing Well 
and the New Bore Pipe at the Waterworks in East Street 
Epsom. 
J. Warner & Sons, Cripplegate . 3 ; «£75 2 Or'0 
CERES IRONWORKS, LIMITED (accepted) . e532 2104-0 
The Steel Pipe Co., Limited, Kirkcaldy (¢00 /ate), 
: POLRESHON A: 

For Building Shops and Stores and Stables, for the Co-opera- 
tive Company. Mr. Jos. GARDNER, Architect, Folkestone. 


2,700 O O 


Hayward & Paramor £66 99 2° O 
Petts. 6,570 0 O 
Brooks 6,5c0 0 O 
Jenner 6, 500s Ona 
Moody 6,476 0 0 
WEBSTER (accepted ). 6,338>.0. 26 
Prebble : 5,505 oO oO 


THE 


“METEOR” 


HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 
“INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 


29" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office : : 175 Strand, London, W. C; 


Head Office & Works 55 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


| ELECTRIC 
PATERSON 


LIGHTING. 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address. 


: Glasgow Branch :— 
137 WEST REGENT 
STREET. 


Telegraphic Address :—~ 


& COOPER, 


* Patelle, London.” 


HSTIM4TES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 


4 | THE ARCHITECT. 


[Marcy 13, 1891. 


SUPPLEMENT 


mae Serer MMOS EMSS CT ic SRS a KGS ee 


GREENOCK. 
For Building East Congregational Church, Greenock. 
R, Aitkenhead & Sons, builder. 
J. Agnew, joiner. 
Cost about £2,000. 
' GLOUCESTER, 

For Building Villa Residences, Gloucester. Mr, J, FLETCHER 
TREW, M.S.A., Architect, Gloucester, 


W. Jones, Gloucester : : ; - £2,304 0 0 
W. Williams, Gloucester . : : Tae On eNO Oo 
Freeman & Jones, Gloucester . eeetays -O* 0 
E, Clutterbuck, Gloucester ; ; 2 p22 IS O. =a 
Allard, Gloucester’ . ‘ 5 is ; 04 1,0G07, 0.200 
W, Williams, Gloucester * ; ; : > IPO -0 76 


* Without quantities. 
For Rebuilding No. 16 Eastgate, Gloucester. Mr. J. FLErcHEer 
TREW, M.SA, Architect, Gloucester. 


Allard . 4 : - : ; £488 0 0 
Fream & Son~ . i Nines 5 oung4G, Ow 0 
Freeman & Jones : ; 5 5 A Ren Wile tare yale o' 
E. Clutterbuck ©, 7 : : : ; ee SOOO TO 
Exclusive of ironmongery, external ironwork and terra-cotta, 
EASTINGS. } 


For Construction of Main Sewers, Storm-water Outfall, Weir 
and Penstock, Chamber, Manshafts, &c, and Works in 
connection, London Road and Grand Parade, St. Leonards. 
Mr.P_ H. PALMER, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


Taylor Bros, Hastings . : : «£12,490 0 oO 
Holme & King, Liverpoc! A ‘ : 12,162 19 8 
Cooke & Sons, Battersea : : ; 9,300 0 0 
Perrin & Long, Reading ; : Q,185 14 7 
Pattinson Bros., Whitehall . F ; “1 OHOOO 20: 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham : 7 es oe OAT OO 
Piper & Son, Hastings . : ; ae sOGO MES: £O 
P. JENKINS, St, Leonards (accepted) 7,599 90 0 
KiNGSWINFOBRBD. 


For Building Classroom to Board School, Quarry Bank, Kings- 
winford. Messrs. ROLLINSON & BECKLEY, Architects 
High Street, Brierley Hill. 

Symonds & Pearson, Quarry Bank . : By fe 
J. Bishop, Brierley Hill * : 3 ‘ oe 
A. & F. Smith, Netherton . ; i . Aes | 
4 
I 


C. A. Horton, Brierley Hill. ; : : : 
J. BENNETT, Brierley Hill (accepted) . : ‘ 


WELLS LIGHT.” "°s') ARERSON S £0 ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


EOD 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


ALE EO: 
4,000 Candle Power. 
= 19 OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


USED LARGELY by Messrs. Tancred,| Hilf! 5 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 

s all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 


LI 


Eiger 


=p) 22 KIRK 


101 


= Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
ea: son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. - 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, KO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE, - 


BEWARE of Crade Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


—— 


A 


Horizontal Flame,. unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED, 


A. C. WELLS & Go. 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras London, 


AN 


39 BROADWA 


Send for Specime 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN, 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


CONDUCTORS, | "=" ee 
swasrenstc|SINGLE @ DOUBLE POLE 


7 Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upen, 


LEADENHALL HOUSE, 


Telegrams—“ Tonnerre, London.” 


LL SS ES 

J, ds HARRISON & 60,,|:2i8s" 

| a iy City Bank ; 
AMERICAN 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


DESIGNERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


79 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C./MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


——_+———_ 


HIGHEST CLASS 
MECHANICAL WORK 


A SPECIALTY, 
n Book post free, 


i HENNOCE. 
For Erection of Farm Buildings at Culver House F arm, in the 

parish of Hennock, for.Mr. C. Seale-Haynes, M.P. Mr, ~ 
SAMUEL SEGAR, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 


S. Hayman . : ’ ‘ P . . £87311) Oo 
F. Matthews ‘ “ . 5 5 : - 868 0 o 
Le Bearne ° e e . ° a ° 8 819 18 1] 
F, Barrow , ’ ° ° . ° ° » 815 10 o 
ie Zealley e e . a a ° “¢ . 795 0 9 
R. Collings . r ‘s ‘ ° ° ° © 782 oOo o 
Stacey . , . ‘ = i : 49778 sO. 
Parker Bros. ’ . ° Fi A 5 «9505 10> O 
Vanstone, c : ’ R é - of 3 a ah 
YEO oi ; : ‘ é ; ; ; a PBF Os 
Fey & Son . . : a 3 ; F * 725 .0-0 
J. H. Foaden : . : ‘ : ‘ + 718 0.0 
Pomeroy : ; ° i A ? » -- 697 13.10 
R, YEOMAN (accepted ) . : . , - 657 0 @ 


LONDON. 

For Works in Goldhawk Road, Back Common oad, Sutton. 
Lane, Windmill Road, Hogarth Lane and Williams. 
Terrace, for the Chiswick Local Board. Mr, A, RAMSDEN, 
Surveyor. 


Nowell & Robson , ; : eines J 68a its 38 
W. W. RHODES (accefted) : : . on? PBPAEV OY -S 
Serff & Co, : ; ‘ $ : : » 31,2946 04.0 


Surveyor’s estimate . ; . . 3,540 10° 8 


Surveyors, Norgrove Buildings, 59 Bishopsgate Street, 
Charles Cox. : ‘ : : ; - 51,997 0 oO 
J. Hearle & Son ¢ ; : : ; - 1,980 “0.9 
Ashby & Horner. 3 : 1,783. 0 oO 
F. & F. J. Wood : : ; 5 : «25730 0c: 


| For Additions to Premises, No. 33 High Street, Hampstead 
for Mr. Edward Elliott.. Mr. ALBerr E. PRIDMORE 
Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildinzs. é 


Burford & Son, ; i 2 ‘ «2527 © 0 
Burman & Sons , : : . . » 525.0 0 
ho WOE vane ee ces , ‘ : ©. 280 1720 
| W.J. Wiltshire, : ; ; © (A724 DO 
| Taylor& Sons , : ‘ : . . - 445 0 0 
' . King & Co. . . ; : A . - 404.80 


Established 1852. 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices:—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


GHTNING 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated, 


First-CLass Paizz Mepats, 
Price Lists Post Free. 


GATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 


LEADENHALL STREET, 


LONDON, E.C. the following establishments :— 


Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatra 

General Post Office Junior United and 
other Clubs 

The Langham Hotel 

Hotel ‘Windsor, and 


London County Council 
others 


L: & N. W.-and other 


Railways The €afé Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de. Rothschild’s 
Be Lane _ | Sir David Salomons 


Garrick Theatre The Security Co, 
St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. €sats, 
The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 


Minstrals ée. 


D AT 
Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
¥, NEW YORE, and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
| AND VOLTMETERS. 


Flexible and ether Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock, 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address ;—‘ SounpER, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


They are in use (amongst many other places) ab 


Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Gtass Shades, 


Bai : 3 
a Ee ewe ae: ee gt ee en ee 


Marcu 13, 1891.] 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
for Iron Bridges at Infirmary, Rackham Street, Notting Hill, 
W., for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. 
SNELL, Architect, 32 Southampton Buildings, ys pes 


Lane, W.C. 
Mowlem & Cc.. Fi . ° 
Berry & Sons . ° . a 
Potter & Sons . ‘ ‘ 
G. Smith & Cc., Glasgow. : 
The St Pancras Ironwork Co. . 
May Bros. (accepled) . . 


for Laying Pipe Sewers, Crabtree Lane, for the Vestry of Ful- 
ham. Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 


T. Adams, Kingsland . ‘ ewe 
J. H. Neave, Fulham . . e s 
H. Lee, Southall . . ; : : 
R. Mullett, Fulham ., 5 : é 
G. Bell; Tottenham . 3 ‘ . 
G. Mears, South Kensington . . 


LYMINGTON. 


for Rebuilding the Crown and Anchor Public-house, Lyming- 
ton, Hants, for Messrs. Strong & Co. 
MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects, Southampton. 


W. R. Light & Co., Portsmeuth . ‘ 
F. Reeks, Lymington : . . - 
Thos. Rashley, Lymington . : A 
H, Stevens & Co, Southampton. : 
A. WHEELER, Lymington (accepted) . 


PETERBOROUGH. 
for Building Working Cells. for Vagrants, and Repairs and 
Alterations at the Workhouse, for the Guardians 
J. G.STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 


Noble, Peterborough . . . cC 
Hicks, Peterborough . Pans 

Machin, Peterborough . ; é i 
Wright, Peterborough. . : . 
Guttridge, Peterborough . : “ 


Sharp, Peterborough . : : 
Sibley, Peterborough ‘ 
Wenlock, Peterborough : é 
Nichols, Peterborough ; ; : 
Bridgefoot, Peterborough . ; 
BAILEY, Peterborough (accepted ) ; 
Architect’ sestimate . a é 

BP at 

SPRAGUE & CO. 

Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
@2 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C, 
Bitts ov Quanririas, Specirications & REProrts 

Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAQUE’S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUGING 

COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fally lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPRY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, : 
EPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
> envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i192 Fleet St., Tisndan 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 


Continuous Papers, Poncils, Pens, &c. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, alike 


ESTABLISHED 1840) 


Every description of TRoN and Wire FENCING, CORRUGATED 
Iron Roors, &. Llustratcd Cata’ozte fre2 on application. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


PETERBOROUGH —continued. 
For Building Two Detached Villas, Alderman’s Drive, Peter- 
borough, for Mrs. Lipscomb. Mr. JAMES RUDDLE, Archi- 
tect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. Quantities by Architect. 


Mr. A. S. 


a. Hipwell, Wisbech e s , ° . £1,105 0 0 
on 2a 2.980% G20 Machin, Peterborough . . .« » «+ 1,080 0-0 
wraro5 se On0 H. Hicks, Peterborough . - ° ‘ . 1,078 15 6 
= ns POOR .O- 0 Guttridge, Peterborough . A A on SOLO Oar 
; 2,564. -O-~ O D Gray, Peterborough . : ; f - 54 1,0405 079 
: 2. 4 h0G OO Wenlock, Peterborough , 1,03I Q 0 
4 oe 2A= OO Bridgefoot, Woodstone . ; : F ea Seen S 

F MON TGOMERYSHAIRE. 


For Building House at Llanfair, Caereinion, in the County of 


: £937 ee Montgomery, for Mr. Humphreys, Llanfair. Mr. W. H. 

Oo coyiph tes aie eahi SPAULL, F.R.LB.A, Architect, Oswestry. 

Sipe ae OF Salt: Sader te es. ; Se PLAT SO One 

E vs Pie tae st Stephens, Bastow & Co. : <25,759 3.0220 

: UE ipsa ie W. H. Thomas. A 1,676 0-0 

x Ce At Brae Jno. Evans ; : ‘ 1,575. 0-0 
A. Watkin. A 1,500. 0 O 


Estimate to be reduced, 


eS For Alterations and Additions to Caerhowel, near Montgomery 


Messrs. 


£952 0 0 Station, for Colonel Harrison, Mr. W. H. Svpauvkt, 

: co Gao F RI-B.A, Architect, Oswestry. 7 
: 895 Aes Tudor ‘ : , ; ' «£3,845. Ov 0 
; . 865 0 0 Stephens, Bastow & & Co, ; : : : .. 354000 O 
851 0 oO Jno. Evans ; : 3.255 0 Oo 
: Y W. Bowdler ; 2,899 0 0 
A Watkin. 2,739 9 9O 
W. H. THOMAS (acc ested) 2 9489 0 Oo 


Mr. 
POTTER’S BAR. 


.£174 10 o| For Building Proposed Billiard Room, Heronfield, Potter’s 

. SEOMb eee dares: Bar, for Mr. D. Wallace. Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & 
. eo lO4e -O- O FAWCKNER, Architects, 38 Pleomey Square. 

5 158 18 o Gregar, Stratford ; ; : : £874 o oO 
: 3 E5870. <0 Climpson, Barnsbury . : . ., 860%20:2 6 
‘ mae C4 fo) Kinninmont & Sons, Gloucester Terrace 804. 0 O 
: 184 2"0%:.0 Rodwell, Loughborough ype 798 0 Oo 
‘ 148 15 0 Triggs, Clapham . ; : : 77 5 ROS 
é 146 14 6 Maides & Harper, Croydon ‘ ; cs TTR Oso 
5 146 9 oO Bentley, Waltham Abbey . ‘ ; ay Zhe rs ws 
. E30 630 Worboys, Potter’s Bar ; : . ; eee OF, Ol 
j 154 10 Oo Willmott, Hitchen f G07 55= O--O 


QUANTITIES ts LITHOGRAPHED] SINIPSON & C0. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament - sw. TIMBER ‘R IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS, — 


GLAZING AMOUlongs., 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
SAW MILLS :— 
Horticultural Work. | pymmpON ROAD, HULL. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
QUANTITIES, ETC, 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Correctly Written and 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Lithographed by return of 
Ee Se ee post certain. 


GROVER & CQO. (Lim.), PLANS, é&c., best style, 
ENGINEERS, &c. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, canton N. d. L. ALLDAY, 


and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Parkionlans : SHAKESPEARE 
(sent post free), eo PRINTING WORKS, 
QUEX IRON COmPANY 
j 
EKILBORN, N.wW. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Sioves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes,  - 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


| woon- BLOCK .PAVING|ancasteR STONE, 


ot WHITE’s SYSTEM), 
> nae Miechon Sobtols: 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 
THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
| Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
4 Joinery Works, 
4 Clapham Junction, &.W. 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
ANCASTER; Near GRANTHAM, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF S$ 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
First-class 


&8 supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 


W. WATSON 


BLUE Liss LIMg, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Pari 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Bath haces 
Sc. Railway and water communication. 


Agents for the 


6 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT : 


[Marcu 13, 1891. 


REDHILL. 


STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 


For Additions to Town Hal, Market Hall Buildings, Redhill. 
Messrs. CLAYTON & BLACK, Architects, Brighton 


Box Ground 
Doulting Stone, Stone 

J. Smith & Sons, Norwood . £09,587. 0 0o £5,862 0 oO 
W. H. Cook, Redhill =. 30,745 20270 6,619 0 Oo 
T. Bushby, Reigate. SAN 6-4 Seed 0 Yahi's) 6,454 0 oO 
J. Chessum & Sons, Haggerston 

(credit 1602.) : 5 6,469 0 oO a 
Killby & Gayford, Finsbury 6,409 0 oO 6,139 0 oO 
J. T. Chappell, Pimlico . 6369 0 o 6,099 0 oO 
W. Bagaley, Meadvale . 6,350 0 0 6,200.0. 0 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley 6:3455"0. oO 6,079 0 oO 
T. Vaughan, Kensington 6,277 0 Oo 6)277="0° 6 
A. Foster, East Grinstead 5,800 0 oO _- 
P. Peters. : ; ‘ » £§:7954.0 0 5,002 0 oO 
R. G. Batley, Old Rent Road. BL 7Ol ms OS-0 5,071. 0: 8 
French & Elwood, West minster 5,750 0 0 5,500 0 O 
R. Jennings, Horle ; - 5,685 0 o 5,685 0 oO 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Maid- © 

stone . : ; : Sah, 0AI0—O LO S574. 0 20 
Osborne & Co, East Grinstead $5570. OO a 
W. H. Srmonps, Reading (ac- : 

cepted ) 8 7 “ se S207 2-0 SO 5 OReo. OK 

SOUTHAMPTON. 


For Fittings to the Southampton Branch of the Wilts and | 


Dorset Bank Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & GutT- 
TERIDGE, Architects. 
D. W. Lewis, Southsea (accepted) ., : - £392 15 0 


For Conversion of Private House, N-. 23 Waterloo Place, 
Southampton, into Shop and Busir éss Premises, for Mr, 
William Dibben. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 

Labour only, 


Morgan, Isted & Morgan , . 
A. WARDEN (accepted ) : 


- £160 0 o 
140 0 © 


SWAY. 

For Erection of New Kitchen and other Works at the Forest 

Heath Hotel, Sway. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & 
GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 

H. E. RaSHLEY, Milford-on-Sea (accepted ) 


W. WATSON & SONS, 
URVEYING 16 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


. £200 0 0 


JOHN 


mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 
Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 


1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s;8d. 
Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 
Ask for ‘SURVEYING LIST,” 


& SOs, 


Opticians to H.M. Government, 


3138 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


From the Honister and 


SN 
“w\\ “Model Dwelling,’” New- 
Y\_ castle Exhibition, 1887, 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRIOHS AND TERMS 


ij Standard Testing Sand. 230 lbs, 
per square inch ; 28 days, The 


International 


For Building 


Post Office at 


Stratford-upon-Avon, for the 


Commissioners of Works, 


KE. Lallisss- c 


W. Lissamann, jun. 
Reed, Blight '& Co. 


J. Light ; s 
Malvern & Sons . 
R. Bowen . 4 
Smallwood & Co. . 
HH: Smith. 3 4 
T.H Kingerlee 
E. T. Kennard ., 
B, Whitehouse .§. 
J. Harris . ‘ 
G. Whateley 
Bradney & Co. 


For Erection of School Buildings and 
School, Taunton. 


Taunton. 


Cowlin & Son, Bristo! : : : 
G. H. Pollard, Taunton j : 
W. Templeman, Taunton , : i 


J. Morse, Taunton 


S. Derham, Trull * 


»* Accepted subject to certain modifications. 
a P )} 


For Laundry and other Buildings, for the Board 


A. J. Spiller, Taunton : : : A 
J. Mountstephens, Taunton, : : : 


Allowance for} 
Old Materials. f 


- «£2,799 0 0 = 
: Fes OOMEO oD £42 00 
2,684 0 o:§ 38° Oo oO 
2,656 © o° oo 
52,049 ny as 50 0 Oo 
f : 2,646 0 © 50 Oo ©@ 
; «2405.02 0 — 
‘ > Ly QACO NGO Ne — 
: » 2539920 20 — 
2,370 OO 50:40) 5 oh: 
- 2,355 0 0 34D 
: 2534's, 02m 20 0 © 
2,270,0 ©O 70 0 0 
2,228 .0 Oo 40% 0.0: 
TAUNTON. 


jother Works at Huish’s- 
Mr. J. HOUGHTON SPENCER, Architect, 


- + £3,931 
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of Guardians, 


Tonbridge. Mr. W. OAKLEY, Architect, Tunbridge Wells. 


EG. Saxby <= 


J. Longley, Crawley . % Pi : : : 
G. H. Denne, Deal . " ; : : 

Davis & Leney, Goudhurst ; , 
R. Avard, Maidstone ‘ : : , 
J. Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells : a 
G. E. Wallis, Maidstone . ? : : 3 
G J. Jones, Tonbridge. ; aes 
G & F. PENN, Pembury (accepted ) . é 
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DALE, 


CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Purnace Pans, Locks, 1 inges, Pulleys, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST ~ 


ROOFING SLATES, 


Bolts, 


GREEN 


Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake), 
UDnrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 


i Exhibition, oe 


London, 1862. 


APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


finest, pple pera ee sand T 
carrying,an eape t 
MD BS la in cf é market. ‘Specially KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 
c == adapted for laying encauatic Sees 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco concrete 
foundations, &c, 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by MN E A fii E ie it j i q § 
JOHN BOARD& CO. »Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 
NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 


j 


Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 


ARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢- 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


_ “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
aiways on hand. r 


AN 
Dae) a 


Works~ BOUR 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 


GRINDING, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 


TON, DORSET... 


HE LIMME 


PAVING COMPANY, 


[1871. 


ASPHALTE 


Telephone -—~- 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” 


{Ges LTE 
ES 
E0ORM OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE: 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &e. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. ' 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEI, Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL_DE TRAVERS) 


ASPraAt.? & 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries. Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.c. 


Now Ready, 
OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C; ~ 
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WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 

For Alterations and Additions to Burngrove, Weston-super- mee pk TRADE NOES: 
Mare, for Mr. John Cook. Mr. G, H. TUCKER, Architect, ee a re eT 8 ws rate BE a See! ede 
.N. SHORNEY (accepted) . ; ‘ ; supplie e decoration for y Barter,” just produced by 
J MP} ; 4173 0 fs Mrs. Langtry at the Princess’s. The scene is furnished in an 
i _WAKEFIELD. unusually luxurious and elegant manner, and is, perhaps, 
For Laying Seven Miles of Water Mains, from 6 inches to | unequalled on the stage at the present time as an example of 

3 inches in diameter, with Meter Chambers and other | artistic furnishing, 

Works in Crofton and Walton, for the Wakefield Union WE understand that the shops and stalls (144) of the Cardiff 
Sanitary Authority. Mr, FRANK MASssIE£, Engineer, | Markets are being fitted up with improved revolving shutters, 


Tetley House, Kirkgate, Wakefield. manufactured by A. Attwood & Co, (formerly Salmon, Barnes 
gh ’ Crofton, Walton, & Co.) Ulverston. 

J. W. Fisher, Crofton . » 41,361 16 2 £1,182 7 4 ie f ‘ 
F, Eyre, Sheffield. . .° 797 8 3 530 2 8 THE tender of Messrs, Hindley & Co., Manchester, for the 
F, Fielding, Thornton : 65217 3 475 14 11 | Covering of the upper reservoir on Oliver’s Mount, at a cost of 
C. Green, Rotherham, ETI Gt oO 430 10 0 | 1,852/., has been accepted by the Scarborough Town Council. 
A. Ward, Sheffield . : 2 604 II 9 353 17 8 THE Hope Ironworks at Princes End, Tipton, will, it is 
Snowden & Son, Ossett . : 603 9 6 427 17 2 | stated be shortly reopened, 
G, & T. Wilson, Wakefield: . B7E, 4 5 384 IO 4 MESSRS. ROBERT AITKENHEAD & Sons, builders, and Mr. 
J. Brayshaw, Wortley . . 568 5 4 386 11 6 | James Black, joiner, have received the contract for building the 
Bullough & Co., Manchester . 5527 oI 389 17 6 | new battery to be placed on the rising ground to the south of 
Robins & Thompson, Den- Fort-Matilda Station, Greenock. The work will begin shortly. 

OT eR Sy ONG 8 BIG 27 WHAT is stated to be the largest table ever made in the 
J. Slinger, Cleckheaton . » 498 17 8 342, 2 4'| North of Scotland has just been completed for the St. Andrews 
R. Malabar, Liverpool. , 451 18 2 312 10 4 | University authorities.’ The table is to be used in the meetings 
T. & J. Young, Wakefield es 437 0 6 288 15 4 | of the St. Andrews University Court, It is oval in shape, and 
W. DOLEMAN, Dewsbury (ac- is constructed of handsome dark oak, polished, and measures 

cepted for both) 2 ow. 428 4.2 291 13 © | rr feet wide by 16 feet long. For convenience in transit and 
Brooke & Logan, Wakefield placing, the table has been made in three parts, but fits 

(withdrawn) te es » 402 I4 I 278 14 2 thoroughly closely together by means of bolts. It is furnished 
J. & J. Aliffe, Ossett (informal) 363 7 8 175 II II | with eight legs, carved and fluted. 

WOKING. THE Coventry Herald says :—The members of the Coventty 


For Building Wesleyan Superintending Minister’s Residence, at | and District Builders’ Association at a recent meeting resolved 
Woking. Mr, R. CLAmp, ARI.B.A., Architect, The | unanimously that—“ The time has come when the responsibility 
Studio and Rest, Woking. Quantities by Architect. and expenses of providing bills of quantities should be borne 


Oades, Egham . cs ; : ‘ . £801 10 o| by those desiring work, and not by the contractors.” This 
Gray, Egham : , y \ f ; HL ky ate ite’ resolution has been sent to the local architects with an accom- 
S. Ellis, Guildford : : : : ‘ » 712 © o| panying intimation that the builders, “on and after May 1, 
J. Whitburn, Woking . 3 i : ; . 700 0 o| 1891, will, before submitting a tender, require to be furnished 
Glew, Guildford . , : : : . 698 o o| With guaranteed quantities for all jobs the probable cost of 
Ansell, Billericay. Lf tir aren - . 666 o o| which exceeds 500/.” : 

Glass, Esher ‘ . . ; - 7-005: OO THE Post Office authorities have arranged with the pro- 
Butt, Woking , . . ‘ : ; : 663 0 0 | prietor of the premises immediately adjoining the present post 
Gale, Woking ., . ; : A : » 660 0 0| office in St. Andrews, N.B., to build new postal and telegraph 
INGRAM, Woking (accepied ) = A ; - 649 17 9 | offices to afford increased accommodation. 


3 


pecial dlotice to Architects, 


Rd. No. 9. Rd. No. 6a, 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER- 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being. furnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 
“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 


at our risk and cost; if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 
| Yours Obediently, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


HYGIENIC WORKS— TELEPHONE— TELEGRAMS-- 
LIVERPOOL. No. 1,389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL.” 


From the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
materials and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer, All we desire is fair comparison in quality 
[3] and price, 0 
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THE Sharpness New Docks and Gloucester and Birming- 
ham Navigation Company have accepted a tender by Mr. James 
Cruwys, of Birmingham, for the construction of a dock basin 
at Llanthony, adjoining the present docks and canal at 
Gloucester. The first basin to be constructed will be 500 feet 
in length and 174 feet broad, There will be a deep-water quay 
Of the same length on the canal side and a deep-water frontage 
to the canal, : 

THE tender of Messrs. J. H. & G, Marsden, builders, of 
Bolton, has been accepted, the amount being between 8,o00/, 
and 9,002/, for the erection of a Board school at Daubhill 
capable of accommodating 712 scholars in the mixed depart- 

~ ment and 313 in the infants’ department. 


Ar the monthly meeting of the Keswick Local Board plans 
were passed for the building of twelve houses. 


THE Barnet Local Board have decided to continue lighting 
the town by electricity when the present contract expires in 
August. : 

Mr. F. BARKE’s tender for the reconstruction of Sidmouth 
Road at 2537. has been accepted by the Town Council, New- 
castle-under-Lyme, ; 

THE Bristol Town Council have decided to spend 66,000/, 
in lighting all the central streets of the city with electricity, the 
system to be extended if found to work satisfactorily. 

If is proposed to form a new dairy company for Edinburgh. 
It is estimated that the cost of erecting suitable buildings would 
be 2,500/, and of plant, including horses, vans and the expense 
of furnishing for five shops, 1,700/. Negotiations have been 
entered into for a site on the Slateford Road, on ground belong- 
ing to the Merchant Company. ; 

At the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council it was decided 
to acquire the Pollokshaws Gas Company’s undertaking at a 
cost of 14,500/, and the Partick, Hillhead and Maryhill Gas 
Company’s undertaking at 202, 500/, 

ALTERATIONS and improvements have been carried out at 
the Scotch National Church, Carlisle, under the direction of 
Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect. Mr. W. Pattinson was em- 
ployed as builder and Mr. W. Batey as joiner. 

THE proprietors of the Manchester Hotel have opened a 
dining-hall in the basement of 145 Aldersgate Street. The 
marbles introduced in the scheme of decoration include speci- 
mens from Italy, Belgium and Sicily. Pilasters, cornices and 

dies complete the design, in which blue Belge and English 
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alabaster are included. English work has been used through- 
out. Messrs. Paterson & Burrell, the architects to the hotel, 
designed and carried out the work. Mr. John Bennett, 
Brunswick Mews, Brunswick Square, executed the marble 
work, A smoking-room will shortly be opened adjoining. 


MEssRs. F. WHITFIELD & SONs, safe manufacturers, of 
Birmingham and London, have been carrying out extensive 
alterations both in London and Birmingham, owing to a large 
increase of business. Their London showrooms are situated at 
66 Holborn Viaduct, where a large stock of safés are always 
kept in stock, : 

MEssrs. C. MITCHELL & Co. have issued their “ Newspaper 
Press Directory” for this year. To the usual full and complete 
list and particulars of the English publications specially pre- 
pared trade articles have been added, accompanied with full 
details, of the press of Australia, India and South Africa. The 
list of foreign papers has been greatly added to and improved ~ 
in the present issue. z : 

AN artistic wrought-iron sign by Messrs. Strode & Co. has 
been recently hung at No, 124 High Holborn by the Sun Fire 
It is evidence of the gradual 
revival of what at one time was supposed to bea lost art. Four 
hundred years ago in the South of England there was an art 
industry, but in our time it had ceased to exist, and we believe 
we are correct in saying that until the Exhibition of 1851 the art 
of smelting iron so that it could be wrought into any shape was 
looked upon as lost. The antiquity of the “Sun” renders the 
sign appropriate, and the managers are to be congratulated on 
their efforts to aid.an art industry. 


VARIETIES, 


PLANS have been prepared for the Leeds County Council 
for the erection of a police station, with accommodation for 
fire appliances, at the corner of North Lane and Bennett Road, 
Headingley, and the borough engineer, Mr. Hewson, has been 
instructed to advertise for tenders, 

THE Postal authorities have selected for the new post office 
at Ayr a site in Sandgate Street belonging to Mr. Lyon, 
plumber, adjoining the County Club. 

A CHANCEL is to be erected in connection with St. Thomas’s 
Church, Wigan, in memory of the late Rev. James Cronshaw, 
who was thirty-six years vicar of the parish, 


Telegrams— 
‘ADAMANT, HULL.” 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1839, 


SE LSE yY’s 


’ 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—12i High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. — 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP ‘CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companiesin England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application.. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT, 


Es GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LisT OF ; 
LEGGoTrTs ADIUSTMENT 
OEP TAT Hy | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING PANLIGHTS = _ 


The WILMO3 is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
| efficient for Public | | 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose, For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
vials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, EHsti- 
mates given. 


Sor, 
SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS, 


AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS, 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W.~ & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
| 285 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, © 
Glasgow ; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


From 38s, 6d, each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


Ss 


SKYLIGHT OPENER 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 


AD 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


If dimensions are given, we can 


These 


| 
j 


WITHCUT ONE OF THE 


ATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S 


LONDON AND 


House Cistern, fitted 
with a Cistern Filter, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters, 


‘ ry’s, Consumption, Fever, and German 
Schools established by the School Board’ for London. Pocket i 
pareatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d, and 21s. cach, 


157 STRAND, W.C, (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON, 


Crostawarre’s Parent Sroves, um A dgustap 
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THE convict prison at Knap Hill, Woking, is to be at once 
converted into a military barrack. It is expected that the 
female convict prison will be acquired for a similar use. 


A PUBLIC inquiry has been held at the Town Hall, Smeth- 
wick, concerning an application made by the Local Board for 
sanction to borrow 15,000/, for sewerage works, 950/. for street 
improvements, 80o/. for improvements in the public park, and 
300/. for the provision of a reading-room at Six Ways, Soho. 
The total estimated cost of the whole of the sewerage works 
for Smethwick is about 60,000/, and 15,000/. is sought to be 
borrowed to proceed with the first portion of the scheme, a 
contract of 9,338/. having been conditionally accepted. 

ANOTHER advance in the practical application of electric 
power has been made at the Wednesfield Works of the Phos- 
phorus Company, Limited, who now depend exclusively upon 
that power for their supply of phosphorus. A new plant, of 
700 horse-power, was officially inspected in full work on 
Monday last by the directors and officers of the Phosphorus 
Compaoy, Limited, and of the Electric Construction Corpora- 
tion, Limited (the contractors for the plant), when the results, 
both as to quality of material and cost of production, were 
considered to be eminently satisfactory. : 

ON Monday, the goth, the ratepayers of Paddington held 
a public meeting at the Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, “to protest 
against the injury proposed to be done to Kensington Gardens 
and the trees there by the Kensington and Paddington Subway 
Bill now before the House of Commons.” 

- THE thirty-seventh annual report of the English Congre- 
gational Chapel Building Society, presented at the annual 
meeting on Thursday, the 12th inst., at Clapton Park Congre- 
gational Church, shows that votes or payments of aid have 
been given to fifty-two undertakings, forty-three of which are 
churches and nine manses. 

Mr. W. H. RADFORD, C.E, of Nottingham, was lately 
instructed by the Uttoxeter Rural Sanitary Authority to prepare 


a scheme for the improvement of the water supply to the town — 
The present waterworks belong tc a charity. | 


of Uttoxeter. 
The works are badly designed, and in very bad condition. The 
reservoir and filter-beds are too low in level to supply the town 
efficiently. The mains are too shallow and partially stopped 
up, and otherwise in bad condition. Mr. Radford advises the 
abandonment of the present reservoir and filter-beds and the 
taking up of the present water mains. A portion of the present 
spring would be used for compensation-water, and the remainder 


TTT 


A new Ittusrraten Paice | 
List, containing 80 pages of Stoves, In- | 
(eco &c., is now ready. Those desirous of 
having a copy will please forward their name 


and address to the Patentee, 


Robert Crosthwaitte, 


153 Queen Victoria Street, 


SED 


conducted into a new covered reservoir to hold 150,000 gallons, 
and to be placed at a higher level near the spring. New water 
mains would be laid through the town, such of the present pipes 
‘as are suitable being reused. Consumers’ fittings would be 
tested, and replaced where defective. An additional supply of 
about 32,000 gallons a day is likely to be required later, and 
Mr. Radford advises the Authority to acquire certain springs 
at Somershall Herbert, about 34 miles from the town. These 
can be brought to the town by gravitation. The cost of the new 
scheme for works only is estimated at 3,800/. If the additional 
supply is required the extra cost will be 13,6507. The Sanitary 
Authority propose to proceed with the first part of the scheme. 


THE Manchester City Corporation have approved the report 
of the Special Ship Canal Committee recommending an advance 
of 2,500,000/. to the Ship Canal Company. The Corporation 
will, subject to ratification by the ratepayers, guarantee a 
debenture issue. 

IN addition to the church of St. Peter, lately opened in 
Warrington, it is proposed to build another new church, the 
site for which has already been given. 

AT Southport, in consequence of the high tides, the work of 
the construction of the new lake on the shore at the north side 
of the pier of the foreshore improvements has been temporarily 


‘suspended. Within the last few weeks the work has rapidly 


progressed, nearly one-half of the embankment of the lake 
having been completed. The excavation will not be commenced 
until the whole of the embankment is complete. At each high 
tide the works are completely submerged. 


™ THE Canadian Architect says:—The City Council of 
Toronto will endeavour to obtain legislation which will empower 
the city to regulate the erection of scaffolds and buildings. So 
far as the erection of scaffolds is concerned, there is no reason 
to change the belief formerly expressed that no system of 
inspection of reasonable cost would be likely to prove satisfac-. 
tory. There is undoubtedly required more thorough inspection 
of buildings under construction. 

THE Postal authorities are looking out for a site for a new 
post office proposed to be built at Maidenhead. 

AY the last meeting of the Coventry City Council plans 
were passed for the erection of an office, two sheds and fifty- 


four honses. 


THE Surveyor to the Carnarvon Harbour Trustees, in hig 
report dealing with the breach in the Abermenai breakwater, 
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states that the repairs are being proceeded with, a length of 
nearly 300 feet of double groyne along the ridge having been 
completed. . 

A WROUGHT-IRON gate, designed by Mr. Washington 
Browne, and executed by Mr. Thomas Tait, Edinburgh, has 
been placed at the outer entrance to the Edinburgh Public 
Library. 

AT the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on the Ioth 
it was decided that notice be sent to the London County 
Council, announcing the intention of the Commissioners to 
continue the improvement of Ludgate Hill, and asking for a 
contribution to the important improvement. It was also agreed 
to make arrangements to acquire Messrs. Dollond’s interest in 
No. 1 Ludgate Hill for 3,500/. This makes a total of 26,0007, 
to be paid for the corner premises. 

THE Aberdeen Free Press records the death of Mr. William 
Keith, senior, late slate merchant, at the age of eighty-seven. 
Mr. Keith, who was a native of Old Deer, came to Aberdeen in 
1826. In the early part of his time the business of slater was 
very different from what it has since become. The supply of 
roofing slates, in so far as not obtained from the local quarries 
at Foudland, came from Ballachulish, the lighter Welsh slates 
being then unknown in Aberdeen, The introduction of these, 
in which Mr. Keith led the way, made.a material difference in 
the strength of the roofing timbers which up to that date kad 
been deemed necessary to carry the heavier kinds previously in 
use, 

Mr. JOHN KEITH, C.E, son of Mr. William Keith, who 
died some three years ago, had a high character as a draughts- 
man, and was employed under Sir Joseph Bazalgette in the 
preparation of plans in connection with the construction of the 
Thames Embankment and the main drainage of London. 


SSS See 
all the way from Stoke Basin to Preston Brook, where it joins 
the Manchester Ship Canal. When enlarged the canal would 
take barges of 12 feet beam on to the Mersey, 


ees DEES Re AL 
AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Morgantown furniture factory at Wreeling, West Vir- 

ginia, is, according to the WV.-IV’. Lumberman, at work now 

on a set of furniture, antique in design, which will be really 

antique. In 1810 a courthouse was built at Morgantown for 

the county that then included all the north-western portion of . 
Virginia. ‘The building was erected entirely of heavy oak, 

framed solidly together. Recently the old building was torn 

down to make room fora modern structure, and from the oak 

in the old frame this set of furniture is being made. 

‘FHE same journal says :—According to reports in the daily 
papers the carpenters’ union threatens a strike on April 1 if the 
demand for 374 cents an hour, as a minimum rate of wages, is 
not accorded. The bosses offer 30 cents as a minimum wage 
and 40 cents as a maximum figure. This was determined on so 
as to cover the range of ability included in the ranks of the 
carpenters. Unionists seem to think that a man having a 
union card is entitled to the regular union wages whether he is 
a good mechanic or not. It is this principle that the master 
builders’ association is fighting. 


A NEw York firm advertises that 100 dollars in gold will 
be paid in prizes for photographs of bad roads by the New 
York and Connecticut division of the League of American 
Wheelmen. Many thousand dollars would be necessary to 
show up the streets under the care or, rather, neglect of many 


of the London metropolitan vestries here during this winter. 


THE death is announced of Mr. John Buxton, surveyor to 
the Malton Local Board of Health. ; 

THE preamble of the Bill promoted by the Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Board has been proved, and the Bill is ordered 
to be reported. Its object is to obtain powers to extend the 
docks at the north end of Liverpool and to build a new landing 
stage for ocean steamers, the borrowing powers sought being 
1,600,000/, 

THE North Staffordshire Railway Bill is also ordered to be 
reported. The Bill asks for powers to raise 400,000/,, and to 
catry out works in order to improve the Trent and Mersey 
Navigation Canal, so as to make it navigable for larger vessels 


USE THE ENGLI 


THE American Manufacturer, of Pittsburgh, of February 27 
says :—Twenty Belgian plate-glass workers, accompanied by 
their wives and families, passed through Pittsburgh on Saturday, 
They started from Charleroi, Belgium, for Charleroi, Washington 
County, Pa., and will start work with the Charleroi Plate Glass 
Company when that firm begins operations, which, it . is 
announced, will be in a short time. 

THE American papers that represent ‘the lumber industry 
do not suffer from want of material to fill their columns. They 
furnish endless records as to the conversion of forest trees into 
timber for building purposes, and the myriad other purposes for 
which wood is so useful. No record, however, appears of an 
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Workmanship. 
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or Quarterly Instalments. Full details, post free, on application to 


The ENGLISH TYPE WRITER, Ltd,, 
2 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


INTERNATIONAL, INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. : 
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4 a - London Office : 


“ACME, CARDIFF.” OS en ae 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 
THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works. CARDIFF. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, PARQUET FLOORS, 
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attempt to raise trees for future needs, and thus compensate for 
the present disappearance of forest lands. The extension of 
railway systems offers extra facilities to the lumbermen to attack 
the forests in localities that have not hitherto been so available, 
and some of the lumber companies, rather than trust to the 
uncertainties of-river transit, are building'railways for their own 
use, even in the hilly districts. It would be interesting to hear 
that something was being done for the culture of forest trees in 
the interest of the future. 

THE North-Western Lumberman, of Chicago, gives a grim 
record of fire casualties. Uninsured property owners, it says, 
appear to be as numerous as ever, and, if anything, fires are on 
the increase. Great pains should be taken to provide a mill or 
factory with fire protection, and insurance should never be 
omitted. Rates may be reduced considerably by means of 
modern construction in mill-buildings, fand by putting in fire- 
pumps, stand-pipes and hose. 

THE latest report of the Forestry Commission of New 
Hampshire recommends an increase of penalties for careless or 
wilful firing of woods or forests, the appointment of fire- 
wardens, and the establishment of a commission of forests to 
be appointed by the governor. 

A BUFFALO, N.Y., correspondent says Mr. Elliott, of Olean, 
has just finished setting the machinery for the largest saw-mill 
in West Virginia. Its capacity will be about 100,000 feet in 
ten hours. It will have five 14-foot boilers, which will be 
steamed by sawdust. 

IT is stated that a belt now being made for a Louisiana 
Electric Light Company will be the largest in the world. It is 
to be 6 feet wide, 167 feet long, and will take the skins of 175 
animals to complete it. When finished it will weigh two tons 
and cost 10,000 dols., or about Io dols. a square foot. 

THE Chicago Fournal of Commerce says :—Steel has been 
selling at Pittsburgh at a less price thaniron. This bit of news, 
which comes to us upon good authority, justifies the statement 
that the much-talked-of ‘age of steel” has at last arrived. 
The statement, which to many would seem to involve an 
absurdity, is reasonable enough to the initiated. One of the 
greatest expenses of manufacturing iron consists in the large 
amount of labour required, a considerable portion of which is 
of a highly skilled character, commanding in consequence good 
wages. Skilled labour is also required in making steel, but the 
number of men of all grades required to operate a plant of 
given capacity is small in comparison to running an iron mill 
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with same output in tons. Cheap steel will work wonders for 
this country and enable us in due time to compete with the 
manufacturers of the world, and that on an equal footing. 


A MONSTER locomotive has been constructed for the 
St. Clair Tunnel Company. This huge locomotive, the Phila- 
delphia Razlway World says, is the heaviest ever turned out 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works, the heaviest ever built in 
America, and, so far as known by the company that built it, 
the heaviest single locomotive ever built in the world. The 
tunnel is 6,000 feet long, and the approaches are 1,950 and 2,500 
feet respectively, making a total length of over two miles. 
These approaches have a grade of 105 feet to the mile, and a 
very heavy locomotive is required to haul heavy trains through 
the tunnels and up the grade of the approaches. 

THE Builder, Decorator and Woodworker, Philadelphia, 
says the fire-marshal takes builders to task for careless 
arrangements of the heating apparatuses, and makes a strong 
plea for authority to supervise construction in the matter 
through a bureau to be appointed for that purpose. As an 
example of such faulty construction he gives the following 
instance. The large percentage of fires for which defective 
flues and heater-construction are responsible should be an 
unanswerable argument-for such a bureau of supervision as is 
suggested. 


SCOTTISH BUILDING LAW. 


THE Maryhill Dean of Guild Court having refused to give 
authority to Mr. George Couper to build a mid-tenement 
between two tenements, he appealed to the Court of Session. 
From the following judgment of the Lord Justice Clerk it will 
be seen that the judgment of the Dean of Guild was confirmed. 
His lordship said that objection to the proposed buildings was 
taken by James Elder, the burgh engineer, on the ground that 
they were too near the existing houses, under the rules in the 
177th section of the Police Act, 1862. Two paints were raised 
in that section—(1) with regard to the space to be left between 
the buildings to be erected, and which were to form the court, 
and the nearest buildings, and (2) with reference to keeping the 
passage into the court the full width of the court. The first 
question was a difficult one, and depended upon the interpreta- 
tion to be put upon the word “house” in the section of the 
Act; and it was rendered doubly difficult by the fact that 
although that was a statute which, in a very large number of 
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its provisions, related directly to houses, there was no definition | figures for the pedestal. The commission was in July 1887, 


whatever in the statute of the word “house.” The burgh sur- 
veyor maintained that the word “ house” meant every building 
occupied or to be occupied as a separate dwelling. The appel- 
lant, on the other hand, maintained that “house” meant 
“tenement”—that was to say, a house erected within four 
walls, consisting, it might be, of only one, or of many, dwelling- 
houses, according to the convenience of the locality. Now, in 
the view the court took of the case it was not necessary to 
decide that question, because the case could be decided quite 
sufficiently upon the second part of clause 177. But he thought 
it would hardly be fair, in a case of that importance, to pass 
over that point altogether, and he was inclined to state his view 
of it—which was that the word “house” did not mean any 
part of a building occupied as a separate dwelling, but meant a 
house in a building sense—that was a tenement contained 
within four walls constituting the building. That was quite 
plainly the meaning from several clauses of the Act; and there- 
fore the appellant there, if he satisfied the statute as regarded 
houses by leaving a clear space of fifteen feet between the 
house and the other side of the court, was not liable to add an 
additional foot unless there were more than eight separate 
tenements of houses in what he was building. The decision of 
the court below was right upon the second point, namely, that 
the entrance to the court must be of the full width of the court 
and open from the ground upwards, because the plan showed 
that that judgment was well founded in fact. They must there. 
fore affirm the judgment of the Dean of Guild Court. Whether 
or not the appellant, if he altered his plans so as to bring the 
full width of the court from the entrance to the main street 
backwards, would be entitled to proceed with his building, was 
a question depending upon the interpretation to be put upon 
the first part of clause 177; and his lordship had indicated his 
view upon that point. 


THE CHAMBERS MEMORIAL, EDINBURGH. 


A STATUE in bronze erected in Edinburgh by the Corporation 
to commemorate the name and work of William Chambers, 
LLD., was unveiled last week by Lord Provost Boyd in 
presence of the magistrates, members of Town Council, and a 
considerable gathering of citizens. For the erection of the 
statue the sum of 1,250/, was voted by the Corporation, and 
150/. was subsequently added to provide panels with allegorical 


after public competition, placed with Mr. John Rhind, sculptor, 
who has completed his work in an admirable way. The figure, 
which is Io feet 6 inches in height, stands on an ornate pedestal 
of red Correnie stone, which rises from a double-stepped 
granite base. The civic aspect of Dr. Chambers’s life is the 
phase of it which has been chosen for representation. Attired 
in court dress, with the Lord Provost’s robe over it for drapery, 
the figure stands fimly on the right foot, with the left slightly 
advanced. The right hand resting on the thigh has carried 
back that side of the robe, while the other hand brought to the 
front holds the civic three-cornered hat, which touches the 
upper portion of the left limb. The head, modelled in a firm 
and dignified manner, is said by those who knew Dr. 
Chambers to be an excellent likeness, and the figure altogether 
has a lifelike and animated expression. The figure is well- 
balanced, the lines have an easy flow, and the heavy drapery 
of the robe at the back arranges itself also with considerable 
effect. The statue is erected in Chambers Street, in front of 
the Museum of Science and Art, which the figure faces, The 
inscription on a bronze panel let into the south face of the 
pedestal reads :— 

; WILLIAM. CHAMBERS, 

of Glenormiston, LL.D., 

Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, 
1865-1869. 
Born 16th April, 1800, 
Died 21st May, 1883. 


The Lord Provost, addressing the company on the steps of 
the Museum, said :—Ladies and gentlemen, we are met to-day _ 
to do honour to the memory of a Lord Provost who, though not 
a native of Edinburgh, spent most of his life here and loved 
our city well. William Chambers was born at Peebles in the 
year 1800, fof respected parentage; but his youth, owing to 
various misfortunes, was one of hardship and poverty. His 
first venture in business was the opening of a bookstall in Leith 
Walk in 1819, to which he soon afterwards added a printing 
press—setting up the type and working the press with his own | 
hands. Success attended his efforts, but his ambition led him 
to higher things ; he aspired to authorship as well as printing, 
and before 1830 he had written and published two volumes— 
the “ Gazetteer of Scotland” and the “ Book of Scotland.” In 
1832 was commenced ‘Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal ”—the 
first of those periodicals, now so numerous, which are fitted 
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at once to instruct and to amuse, and at a price so moderate as | resolve, and nobly was it carried out. I need not tell you with 
to be within reach of the great mass of the people. Its popu- | what judgment and taste and expedition the work proceeded. 
larity continues to this day, and it is read wherever the English | You have seen the result, and it has met with universal approval. 
language is spoken. The business then energetically com- | It interested him deeply, and it was his earnest desire that he 
menced has enjoyed unflagging prosperity. It has issued a | might live to see it finished. But man proposes, God dis- 
series of works designed for popular instruction which. have | poses. That was not to be. Three days before it was reopened 
been of the greatest use to the community. Among these are | he breathed his last, and two days later it witnessed his 
the “Information for the People,” the educational course in | funeral rites. He was a Scotsman of the true old type—a type, 
150 vols., the “ Cyclopzedia of English Literature,” the “‘ Mis- | let us hope, not quite extinct—a man of worthy ambitions, of 
cellany of Useful and Entertaining Tracts,” in 20 vols.; | unimpeachable integrity, of indomitable energy and industry, 
“Papers for the People,” 12 vols. ; and “‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- | but humorous and kindly withal, full of human sympathy 
peedia,” in ro vols., a work so comprehensive, compact and | and practical helpfulness, doing his duty to his neighbour and 
accurate that it is unsurpassed as a book of ready reference, | to the State to the best of his ability. Having known 
In 1849 Chambers purchased the estate of Glenormiston, in | poverty and privation himself, and surmounted them, he 
the county of Peebles. The Tweed had thrown its spell upon | was anxious that others so placed should benefit by his 
him in youth, and it wrought in his years of affluence, leading | experience. This seems to have been the leading idea 
him to fix his permanent home on its banks. But no sooner | of his life, as witness his work in Peebles and the character of 
did he find himself settled near his native town than his | his publications. The Chambers press was not for the produc- 
practical benevolence led him to endeavour to benefit his | tion of edstéons de /ux2, but for popular literature. They were 
neighbours, and the result was the Chambers Institution | all cheap and interesting and useful, and fitted to raise the 
in Peebles, for the use of the inhabitants as a means of | moral tone of the people. And notice how the current of his 
literary and social improvement, comprising a reading-room, a | official life ran in the same channel. Knowing well that educa- 
museum, [a library of 15,000 volumes, a gallery of art and a | tion and morality could not prosper amid squalid surroundings, 
hall for lectures. In 1863 he received the honorary degree | he set about the improvement of the city, abolishing the dens of 
of LL.D. from the University of St. Andrews, a compliment | filth and disease, and opening up freer streets and providing 
well deserved for his contributions to literature. In 1865 he | open spaces. It may be significant, also, that his last work was 
was elected Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and again in 1868, | the restoration of the church, as if he desired to teach that 
serving altogether four years. During that period important | general information and addiction to intellectual enjoyments, 
schemes were undertaken for the benefit of the city, particularly | though most important in themselves, will yet not make men 
the City Improvement Scheme, by which, under the authority | either moral or religious, and that such higher stage of progress 
of an Act of Parliament, large portions of the squalid and | must be sought by what the Church supplies. No one prated 
ruinous parts of the town were cleared away, letting more light | less of religion than he, and no one showed more consistently 
and air reach the remainder, by which great benefit accrued to | religion in its practical form. Many will be of opinion that the 
the poorer parts and appreciable benefit to the whole of the | restored church is his best monument, and that there might 
city. To that scheme we are indebted for jhe handsome street | appropriately be written on its walls, ‘“ Si monumentum requiris, 
in which we are met and which bears his name, and for not | circumspice ;” but it did not seem to the Corporation that he 
less useful improvements in other parts of the city. His duties | had any such idea, and, accordingly, we have erected this statue 
as Lord Provost brought frequently under his notice the con- | to his memory. As treasurer of the city I had the honour to 
dition of St. Giles’s Cathedral, and with the assistance of a | propose to the magistrates and council a grant of money for 
committee of citizens he set to work on its improvement, and this purpose, and the proposal was unanimously approved of. 
the choir was speedily restored to something like its original , We entrusted the work to Mr. Rhind, who has given complete 
condition, But he was not the man to leave anything unfinished | satisfaction to the committee in charge, and I shall now give 
if he could help it, and, despairing of obtaining sufficient assist- | you the means of judging how far he has been successful in 
ance further from the public, he set 2bout the restoration of the preserving for posterity the appearance of the man as we have 
remainder of the church at his own expense. It was anoble_ seen him. 
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The Lord Provost then descended to the street level, where 
Mr. Rhind put into his hand a crimson cord with an ornate 
handle. His lordship pulled the cord, and the canvas in which 
the figure had been swathed fell away and left the statue exposed 


to view. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AN adjourned meeting of the Registration Committee of the | 


District Council for West Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Wales was held lately in Liverpool. Dr. J. Stopford Taylor 
(medical officer for Liverpool) occupied the chair, supported by 
Dr. Vacher (medical officer for Birkenhead) and the trade 
representatives. Mr. H. Percy Boulnois (city engineer) wrote 
apologising for absence, having been called to London. Mr. 


Henry Duckworth, J.P. (president. of the School of Science) | 


stated that, owing to his living so far from town, he was unable 
to attend the meetings, and suggested that his name should be 
withdrawn from the committee, and that the name of Mr. 
Coard S. Pain, CE, engineer to the Northern Sanitary Asso- 
ciation, and also a member of the School of Science, be substi- 
tuted. The committee accepted Mr. Duckworth’s resignation 
with regret, and unanimously elected Mr. Pain to the vacant 
position. The hon. secretary (Mr. Watkin Hall, C.E.) submitted 
a number of applications for admission to the register. After 
dealing with these, they directed the secretary to report to the 
Board of Examiners that some twenty applicants were now 
awaiting an examination. During the evening about sixteen 
certificates were issued to successful candidates. 


A meeting of the Devon and Cornwall District Council has 
also been held in Plymouth, under the chairmanship of Mr. B, 
Kerswill, St. Germans. There were also present Messrs. 
Addiscott, public representative; Garland, R.P., Bodmin; 
Rowe, RP.; Hedges, R.P.; Jarvis, R.P., Plymouth; and 
Gould, R.P., Devonport, master plumbers; Hambly, R.P. ; 
Bishops, R.P.; Martin, R.P.; Shuter, Bannerman, R.P.; Row- 
lings, RP.; Cole, RP.; Serridge, R.P.; Richards, R.P. ; 
Stowell, R.P.; Chapman, R.P.; Shepheard, R.P. ; Fox, R.P. ; 
Maddock, Tucker, R.P. ; Hookway, R.P., St. Germans, opera- 
tive plumbers; and T. N. Andrews, M.I.E.E., secretary, 
Letters regretting absence were received from Sir H. J. Waring, 
Messrs. A Groser, H. G. Luff and Lee of Torquay. On the 
recommendation of the Registration Committee, the Council 


recommended Messrs. George Garland, Bodmin; A. Best, 

Teignmouth ; W. G. Clayfield, Plymouth; and T. Le Gross, 

Plymouth, for registration as qualified men, and ten other appli- 

cants were requested to attend the next examination to qualify 

for registration. A deputation consisting of Messrs. W. N. 

Elliot, Bishop, and the secretary were appoiated to attend a - 
public meeting to be held at Penzance in furtherance of the 

registration of plumbers in that district. ; 


Last list of registered plumbers. 


London Master. 
VEARS, W. S., 5 The Parade, Holly Park, New Southgate, N. 


London Journeynien. 
BRANSON, G., 5 Hansler Road, East Dulwich, S.E. 
CADE, C., 67 Leighton Road, Kentish Town, N.W. 
Cook, H., 4 Forge Cottages, Ealing Green, Ealing, W. 
GROVES, J. G, 15 Fifth Avenue, Queen’s Park Estate, W. 
HUMPHREYS, J., 14 Brougham Street, Battersea, S.W. 
KIRK, J. W., Ivy Villa, Upper Park Road, Plumstead, S.E. 
MENDAY, W., 51 Nicholay Road, Upper Holloway, N. 
REED, V., 174 Carlton Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
RUTLEDGE, P., 12 Fenchurch Street, E.C. s 
SKINNER, T. H., 2 Marter’s Cottages, Pincott Road, Merton, 


Provincial Masters. 
BENNETT, W. T., 8 New Bridge Street, Truro. 
CARTMAN, T. L. B., 24 Montpelier Road, Harrogate. 
GILL, R. J., 12 Catherine Street, Devonport. 
GOULD, J., 35 Marlborough Street, Devonport. 
HARLAND, J. E, 5 Horton Road, Bradford. © 
HILLS, R. J., 31 Castle Street, Hastings. 
Jouns, E., to and 11 King Street, Dawlish, Devon. 


| KAYE, T., 169 Manchester Road, Bradford. 
Lucas, A, Dearden Street, Ossett, Wakefield. 


NEWSOME, F., 5 Halifax Road, Dewsbury. 

PEARCE, W. G., 17 Victoria Street, Plymouth. 

REDHEAD, M. E, Coniston, Ambleside. 

SCHOLES, C , Eldon House, Harrogate. 

Scott, W., 3 Monkton Road, Jarrow-on-Tyne, 

THOMAS, T. R, 14 Florence Terrace, Warren Road, Torquay. 


VIDDLER, W. F., 73 Queen’s Road, Hastings. 


WALKER, E., Heckmondwike. 


i WILSON, G., Rothwell, Leeds. 
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THE MAIN DRAINAGE OF LONDON. 


In December 1889 the London County Council passed a reso- 
lution desiring further information upon the question of sewage 
disposal, more especially with a view to the prevention of 
disease and freeing the river from pollution. The Main Drain- 
age Committee, in consequence, instructed Sir Benjamin Baker, 
C.E., and Mr. Alexander R. Binnie, the chief engineer of the 
Council, to make investigations and report. Their joint report 
has been issued. In the course of the report they say-:— In 
approaching the consideration of the vast question of the whole 
sewerage system of the metropolis and the state of the Thames 
as a practical problem and not as a mere subject of irresponsible 
suggestion or criticism, we had clearly at once to recognise the 
fact that the general features of the main drainage system were 
unalterably settled, and must be accepted in the same way as 
the main lines of thoroughfares have to be accepted, whether 
quite as we could wish them to be or not.... The main 
drainage of the metropolis on the north side of the river is 
effected by means of three large intercepting sewers known 
respectively as the northern high level, the middle level, and 
the northern low level sewers.” After describing the course of 
these sewers, the report states that for conveying the ordinary 
dry weather flow with which they have to deal they may be 
said to be of sufficient size. But as the middle-level sewer in 
the Bayswater Road is charged in dry weather to 30 per cent. 
of its total capacity, the provision for rainfall and for future 
increase of population cannot be said to be adequate. The 
low-level sewer, however, is taxed much beyond its power, the 
measured: dry-weather flow being equal to 70 per cent. of the 
maximum discharging capacity of the sewer; and, having 
regard to the frequent flooding complained of in the Isle of 
Dogs, Poplar, Hackney Wick and Westminster, it will be seen 
that relief for this portion of the system is urgently required ; 
and, indeed, were it not for the thirty-four storm overflows into 
the Thames the existing state of affairs would be intolerable. 
The main drainage of the metropolis on the south side of 
the river is effected by three large intercepting sewers and their 
branches, known respectively as the southern low level, the 
southern high level, and the Effra branch sewers. The new 
works begun by the. Metropolitan Board in 1888 are now 
approaching completion. Although the works cannot be fully 
brought into use until about the end of the present year, about 
16 million gallons of sewage per day are now chemically 
treated at Crossness. The engineers describe the chemical 


treatment at present adopted, and remark that they are not 
prepared to say that the present treatment of the metropolitan 
sewage must be considered as final, and insusceptible of future 
improvement, nor that it is the only prucess for effecting the 
desired end. At the same time, they advise without hesitation 
to continue the operations now being carried on, as a great im- 
provement in the state of the river will assuredly result, when 
the entire volume of sewage flowing from both the north and 
south sides uf the Thames is chemically treated and pre- 
cipitated at Barking and Crossness. In considering the pre- 
sent condition of the river Thames, it is, in their opinion, essen- 
tial to direct the most serious attention to the constantly 
increasing abstraction of upland waters by the various water 
companies, which they consider to be a potent cause of many 
of the grievances complained of in the middle and lower 
reaches, They feel confident that the discharge into the 
Thames at Barking and Crossness in the future of a large 
volume of effluent will not be productive of any practical evils, 
but the maximum quantity that can be so discharged with 
impunity must be a matter for further experience. The balance 
not discharged at the present outfalls must be conveyed by new 
outfall-sewers to some other suitable point lower down the 
river. F 
The most urgent present requirements are the prevention, 
as far as possible, of floods due to rainfall, and the cessation 
of the discharge of crude sewage into the river during periods 
of comparatively small rainfall, and during the first portion of 
heavy falls. No system of flood relief-sewers could be con- 
structed within reasonable limits which would be capable of 
dealing with the heavy rainfall occasionally poured down upon 
the metropolitan area. oa 

The low-level sewer on the north side of the Thames is taxed 
far above its present capacity, and it discharges crude sewage 
too frequently into the river. Any new sewers constructed to 
supplement the existing ones should, as far as possible, be 
made to discharge by gravitation in order to avoid the expense 
of pumping. As the present outfalls from Old Ford to Abbey 
Mills can only discharge 22,000 cubic feet per minute, they 
should be enlarged so as to enable them to carry forward at 
least 44,000 cubic feet per minute. This could be effected by 
constructing, in addition to the two sewers already existing, 
two others of equal capacity. Although the excess escaping 
from the Lea would be considerably reduced by the construc- 
tion of the proposed sewers, it would still amount in times of 
very heavy rainfall, when the three sewers were discharging their 
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sewer, Paddington to Old Ford, 245,000/.; separation of Isle of — 


full volume, to 8,000 cubic feet per minute as compared with the 
present 17,000 cubic feet, but nearly all the small very offensive 
discharges would be prevented altogether—a most important 
consideration. “ 

As on the north side so on the south it is obvious that any 
new sewers which may be proposed should, as far as possible, 
discharge by gravitation, but as a considerable portion of the 
flow from the present southern high-level and Effra branch will 
require accommodation in the new sewers, owing to the insuf- 
ficient size of the southern outfall sewer, this desideratum 
cannot be completely realised. Under these conditions they 
consider that the most generally advantageous course would be 
to construct a new southern outfall sewer at about the same 
level as the existing one, extending from Greenwich and Dept- 
ford to Crossness, having a discharging capacity of 19,000 
cubic feet per minute. At its commencement one branch 
sewer would connect with the present pumping station and 
southern outfall sewer at Deptford, and another one with the 
southern high-level and Effra branch sewers at Deptford 
Broadway, on the west side of Deptford Creek. In addition to 
the above new outfall sewer they consider that to improve the 
drainage and prevent floodings in the Beckenham, Dulwich, 
Lower Norwood, Streatham, Balham and Brixton districts a 
new high-level sewer should be constructed which, draining the 
districts at greater altitude, would also tap and discharge the 
flow in ordinary rainy weather of the waters brought down by 
the old Falcon Brook stream, the upper part of the Effra and 
the flow as far as possible of a portion of the Ravensbourne 
Valley. The discharging capacity of the sewer should be equal 
to about 19,009 cubic feet per minute, consequently were this 
and the proposed new outfall sewer constructed, the total dis- 
charging capacity at Crossness would be 57,000 cubic feet per 
minute as compared with 19,000 cubic féet per minute at the 
present time, or, say, more than 510,000,000 gallons per day as 
compared with 170,000,000 gallons. The suggested new system 
of sewers would be capable of discharging a flow off the ground 
of over one-third of an inch of rainfall per 24 hours over the 
60 square miles of drainage area, and at the same time would 
accommodate the maximum discharge of sewage at any hour 
of the day due to the proportion of the total increased popula- 
tion of about 7,030,000 which may be anticipated to reside on 
the south side of the river. 

The total cost of the proposed works would be approximately 
as follows :—Works on the north side of the Thames.—New 
outfall sewer, Old Ford to Barking, 620,000/.; new intercepting 
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Dogs and Hackney branches, including pumping-engines, 
55,0007, Total, 920,000/, Works on the south side of the 
Thames,—New low-level sewer and branches from Deptford to 
Crossness, 427,000/.; new high-level gravitation sewer, Dulwich 
to Crossness, 784,000/.; engines and buildings at Crossness, 
89,0002, Total, 1,300,000/. Total for both sides, 2,220,000/, 

For present purposes it may be assumed that the probable 
cost of supplementing the existing main drainage system, to 
enable it to meet present and future requirements, will be about 
2, millions sterling, exclusive of any cost which might be 
incurred in carrying the whole or a part of the sewage dis- 
charge further down the river or to the sea. It would of course 
‘not be necessary to carry out the whole of these works at once. 

The engineers also discuss the question of new outfall works, 
upon which they think it prudent to defer an ultimate decision. 
The cost of 53! miles of outfall sewer and works, including a 
tunnel under the river from Crossness, engines, buildings and 
outfall works to discharge the crude sewage into deep water, 
would they estimate, be not less than 8,000,000/7. To this, of 
course, would have to be added the cost of pumping 280,000,000 
gallons per day, which, on the basis of actual expenditure at 
the existing pumping stations, 
would entail a probable annual charge of 80,000/. 

In a summary of their report and conclusions the engineers 
say :—“ We have found on investigation that the most frequent 
cause of public complaint is due to the insufficient size of the 
main outfall sewers, which has led to floodings of the low 
districts and to the frequent discharge of much crude un- 
diluted sewage into the Thames in the heart of the metropolis, 
To remedy these immediate pressing evils, we have proposed 
the construction of new intercepting sewers on both sides of 
the river of sufficient size to provide for the sewage of a future 
population of 7,000,000, and also for a reasonable amount of 
rainfall, at a cost of about two and a quarter millions. We are 
of opinion that detailed plans should be prepared of these 
works, and that no time should be lost in commencing such 
portions of them as are more immediately required. We do 
not think that the same urgency exists as regards the removal 
of the present outfalls to some point lower down the river or to 
the sea. Having reference to the evidence given before the 
Royal Commissioners in 1883-84 and to the results of our 
inquiries and investigations generally, we have been led to the 
opinion that no new works should be entered upon until the 
precipitation works at Crossness as well as at Barking have 
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been completed and in operation for a sufficient length of time 
to enable their effect upon the condition of the river to be 
ascertained beyond dispute or speculation. Without anticipat- 
ing what the exact results of that experience may be, we would 
point out that the removal of the solid impurities by precipita- 
tion must necessarily do away with many of the evils most 
seriously complained of by the Royal Commission in 1884, and 
we have little doubt that a large volume of the effluent water 
may Continue to be discharged with impunity at Crossness and 
Barking. During the past half-century the river has never 
been free from sewage pollution, and experience has shown 
that, provided such pollution be kept with reasonable limits, no 
practical inconvenience results therefrom. We have seen 
nothing in past experience which would justify any alarm at the 
present state of affairs, or necessitate immediate action without 
waiting for the results of the completed works at Crossness and 
Barking outfalls. 

“* We have concluded, however, that the whole of the future 
sewage should not be dealt with at those outfalls, but that an 
outfall must be found for a portion of it at a lower point in the 
river, where the effluent may find its way more directly to the 
sea. After a most careful consideration of the question, we 
have reluctantly come to the conclusion that there is no point 
in the estuary of the Thames, or on the Essex coast near 
thereto, where the whole volume of the future sewage could be 
discharged in a crude condition without risk of returning up 
the Thames and other rivers, and of offensive deposits and 
consequent evils arising therefrom. Assuming, therefore, that 
the sewage must be treated at the new outfall, we have found 
that the latter might be conveniently placed at a point near 
Shell Haven, in Sea Reach, and that there would be no advan- 
tage at all commensurate with the increased cost in taking the 
effluent further down the river. Sufficient land might be re- 
served at any new outfall to enable the sludge to be in part dug 
into soil if it should be found advantageous to do this; but it 
would probably be found better to continue the use of sludge 
ships as at present—that is to say, to deal with the sewage 
sludge in the same way as the river and dock sludge is dealt 
with on the Tyne, the Clyde, the Forth and so many other 
rivers, by taking it well out to sea and discharging it. Prac- 
tically, therefore, the sewage might be said to be taken to the 
sea; but instead of being discharged in a crude condition at 
one point, it would be dealt with in two portions—the least 
offensive part, that is, the clarified sewage, being discharged 
some distance up the estuary; and the most offensive part, 
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namely, the sludge, being deposited many miles out at sea. 
Of course the latter alternative involves an increase in working 
expenses and a saving in capital expenditure. Assuming the 
annual charges, including interest, to be the same with any other 
two schemes, and the efficiency equal, we should prefer that 
scheme in which the capital expenditure was the least, because 
working expenses may be modified as experience is gained and 
improved methods intreduced, but a mistake as regards 
capital expenditure cannot be remedied except by additional 
outlay. : 
“We have estimated the cost of the works for conveying the 
whole of the crude sewage to the sea at 8,000,0c0/,, and the 
working expenses at 80,000/. per annum, as compared with a 
capital expenditure of 1,600,000/, and working expenses of 
50,000/, for discharging a proportion of the sewage in a clarified 
condition at Shell Haven. To the working expenses in the 
latter case must be added the cost of precipitating at Barking 
and Crossness, and conveying to sea the amount of sludge due 
to the existing sewage discharge. As the growth of the popu: 
lation is gradual, the sewage system should be also of a pro- 
gressive character, so as to minimise the loss of interest on- 
unnecessary works. 
“We recommend, therefore, that such portions of the works 
included in our estimate of two and a quarter millions as are 
of pressing necessity should be at once commenced, but that 
the remainder of the works, including the new outfall sewer to 
Shell Haven, should not be immediately proceeded with.” 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES IN LONDON. 


THE Housing of the Working Classes Committee of the London 
County Council, of which Earl Compton, M.P., is chairman, 
have prepared a report, in which they recommend the Council 
to offer the Home Secretary 3,o00/. an acre for 8 acres of 
the back portion of the Millbank Prison site, which they pro- 
pose to use for the purpose of erecting artisans’ dwellings. The 
architect of the Council in 1889 reported that the value of the 
whole 22 acres for the erection of artisans’ dwellings was only 
about 2,500/. per acre, or, if the river frontage were used for 
commercial purposes, nearly 4,o00/. an acre. The committee, 
acting on that advice, offered 2,000/, an acre for 8 acres, which 
did not include the valuable frontage site. The Secretaty of 
State replied that there was no plot of land on the site for which 
2,000/. an acre would even approach the fair market price 
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which the statute bound him to ask. In February of last year 
the Council’s valuer met Mr. E. Ryde, a valuer appointed 
by the Government, and the latter valued the whole site at 
5,500/, an acre, including the river frontage. The committee, 
having regard to the character of the site and the cost involved 
owing to the state of the foundations, did not think the Council 
should acquire the whole site, but advised the acquiring of 
8 acres of the back portion, The Government have offered 
these 8 acres for 40,000/., or 5,000/,an acre. The difficulty in 
arriving at a fair price was caused chiefly by the site lying very 
low, with such a subsoil as to make it necessary to concrete a 
large portion of the foundation of the proposed buildings. If 
these 8 acres were purchased by the Council, it would be 
necessary, in order to procure proper approaches, that property 
outside the Millbank site should be acquired, namely, three 
houses in Vincent Street, two in Winchester Terrace and 
gardens in front of three houses in Winchester Terrace, The 
committee have estimated this further cost at 6,000/, but it is 
possible that powers for compulsory purchase would have to 
be obtained.. The valuer has ieported that if the 8 acres were 
purchased at 4,030/. per acre and the dwellings were erected by 
the Council, the total cost would be as follows :—Land, 8 acres, 
32,000/,, less half acre—open space 2,000/—30,000/.; property 
required for new approaches, formation of roads, architect’s 
estimate for building and extra foundations, 134,500/ ; total, 
164,5co/. The architect states that there would be 1,800 rooms in 
the new buildings. These, let at 2s per week per room, would 
give a gross rental of, per annum, 9,360/ ; outgoing, 374 per 
cent., 3,510/. ; interest on total outlay at 3 per cent, 4,935/.; 
sinking fund (for depreciation) to reproduce 110,000/. in 80 
years at 3 per cent., compound interest, 343/—8,788/., leaving 
a balance of 572/. . 

The committee have, however, had to take the following 
facts into consideration :—(1) It is agreed by both valuers that 
the value of the whole site is 5,000/. an acre. It seems reason- 
able to conclude that the part at the back must be worth con- 
siderably less. (2) The cost of purchasing the approaches may 
add to the price; (3) the valuer considers that if the Council 
were to purchase the land for 4,000/. an acre and offer it to 
artisans’ dwellings companies subject to the building conditions 
of the Council, there would be a loss of about 11,000/. (without 
special permission by Parliament the Council would be obliged 
to build and hold under Part III. of the Housing Act 1890) ; 
(4) the uncertainty of the cost of the foundations; (5) the 
uncertainty as to whether the Home Secretary would consider 


the site as providing accommodation for persons displaced by 
schemes, perhaps at some distance away ; (6) the giving up of 
an acre to roads and an open space. For the first four reasons. 
the committee have come to the conclusion that a fair price for 
the 8 acres in question is 24,000/, When the back portion of 
the site (for 3,000/. an acre) is laid out by the Council, and by 
the making of approaches, one side of the whole site has been 
opened out, an increased value would attach to the remainder 
of the site, which might make an average on the whole to 
exceed 5,0co/. an acre. 


DUST AND FRESH AiR.* 


IT is curious to contemplate how patiently the world puts up 
with small miseries, and never even asks the question whether 
they can be done away with. The entrance of dirt, ze. dust,. 
into rooms, cupboards, closets, cases and drawers is so univer- 
sal, worst in smoky towns, but notentirely absent in the country, 
is such a source of labour, discomfort and expense that the 
wonder is that, as a public question, it has never been made a 
subject of serious inquiry and study. The cost of dust to the 
whole country is enormous, whether we consider our museums 
or the cupboards and drawers in private houses. The subject 
may be best treated in two divisions—one that of closed cases, 
cupboards and drawers ; the second that of rooms containing 
a fireplace. The first division is perhaps the most far-reaching. 
and important, and may be taken first. In dealing with closed 
spaces I may take it for granted that, do what we will, have as. 
good workmanship as we can get, dust will get in. It is barely 
possible by mere “ fitting” alone to keep out the dust. Grant 
me this, and we have a starting-point of common agreement, 
which will perhaps be but strengthened by any exceptional 
instances in a contrary direction, which prove, or put to the 
test, the general rule. Our next point is to inquire, How does. 
the dust get in? 

There are probably none of my audience who have not 
heard of the barometer. Many are in the habit of observing 


‘its movements day by day, and not a few, no doubt, understand 


the reason of the rise and fall of the quicksilver in the glass. 
What do these changes mean, and what do they record? 
When the air around us becomes condensed, shrinks into a 
smaller volume, it becomes heavier, puts greater pressure on 


* A lecture by Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, delivered before the members 
of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society. 
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the surface of the mercury, and makes it ascend in the tube. 
Then the barometer is said to rise. When the air expands, 
swells into a larger volume, it becomes lighter, the pressure on 
the mercury is less, the mercury sinks in the tube, and the 
barometer is said to fall. Therefore every change of height 
of the quicksilver which we observe is a sign and a measure of 
a change in the volume of the air around us. Further, this 
change in volume tells no less upon the air inside our cases and 
cupboards. When the barometer falls, the air around expands 
into a larger volume, and the air inside the cupboard also 
expands, and forces itself out at every minute crevice. When 
the barometer rises again, the air inside the cupboard, as well 
as outside, condenses, shrinks, and air is forced back into the 
cupboard again to equalise the pressure ; and, along with the 
air, in goes the dust. The smaller the crevice the stronger the 
jet of air, and the farther goes the dirt. Witness the dirt-tracks 
so often seen in imperfectly framed engravings or photographs. 
Remember, ladies and gentlemen, whenever you see the baro- 
meter rising, that an additional charge of dust is entering your 
cupboards and drawers. So much for the barometer, which is 
a very restless creature, rarely stationary for many hours 
together. But this isnot all. We also have the thermometer. 
The temperature of our rooms varies daily, often considerably 
between midday and midnight, and greatly between summer 
and winter. What does the thermometer tell us? Not less 
than the barometer does it tell of change of volume of the air, 
though it is probably not so rapid in its effect upon air in 
enclosed spaces as is the change cf volume indicated by the 
barometer. Most of you are familiar with a fire balloon. The 
heated air filling the balloon expands and becomes lighter than 
the surrounding air, and up goes the balloon, until, the source 
of heat having become exhausted, the contained air cools, con- 
tracts, becomes as heavy as the surrounding air, and down 
comes the balloon again. So also as temperature rises outside 
our cases, the increased warmth is slowly conducted to the air 
inside the case, when the air expands and escapes through the 
crevices. Then, when the turn for coo:ing comes, the air inside 
slowly contracts, and back rushes the air through the crevices, 
and again in goes the dust. Thus we see we have two factors 
constantly acting, one or other tending to produce daily, nay, 
hourly, changes. of volume of our dirt-carrying air. In order 
to inform myself of the amount of change of volume that could, 
under extreme conditions, possibly take place, I asked Professor 
Rucker to kindly calculate for me the change of volume that 


would take place in 100 cubic feet of air between a temperature of | small area of screen. 
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32 degrees, z.¢, just about freezing point, in combination with the 
barometer standing at 30 inches, or about “ fair”; anda tempera- 
ture of 60 degrees combined with the barometer standing at — 
29 inches, or “stormy.” He told me that the difference would 
be about Io cubic feet, or one-tenth; in other words, that a 
closed case of 109 cubic feet, if hermetically sealed at a tem- 
perature of 30 degrees, with the barometer standing at 30 inches, 
would have to resist the pressure equivalent to the addition of 
1o cubic feet, when temperature rose to 60 degrees and the 
barometer fell to 29 inches. Have we not now discovered the 
reason why dirt enters closed spaces? What shall be the 
remedy? Seeing that air will find an entrance, and in the 
nature of things must get in, why, then, you must let it in, not 
at innumerable uncovenanted small crevices, but at your own 
selected opening, specially provided. Then you are in a 
position to shut off the dust by providing your selected opening 
with a screen, which acts as a filter. But, you will say, there 
are still the crevices ; will not the dust enter by these as before? 
Probably not to any great extent if you have fulfilled this one 
condition—that you have provided entrance for air through 
your screen, which is easier than entrance through crevices. 
This is approximately true for narrow chinks, and wide crevices 
are bad workmanship and inexcusable. But, you may ask, 
what grounds have I for thinking that air will not squeeze 
through narrow channels if it has an opportunity of going 
through much larger ones? Let me remind you ofa diagram 
of an experiment in my book, “ Dangers to Health,” plate III. 
You can make the experiment yourselves on your return home. 
In a room with a good fire and doors and windows shut, take a 
candle and hold it opposite an open keyhole, so that the flame, 
though blown horizontally, is not quite extinguished. Then let 
someone slowly open the window. As the window opens the 
flame gradually recovers an upright position, and as soon as 
the window has been opened to the extent of 3 or 4 inches the 
flame will be at rest. The air-current through the keyhole has - 
been as effectively stopped as if the keyhole had been plugged. 
This observation seems to lead to two important points which, 
however, my experiments have hitherto failed to establish— 
one, that if we can ascertain what for each instance, or fora 
given cubic space, is a sufficient screened opening, we can 
prevent the entrance of dust-laden air by the uncovenanted 
narrow chinks and small openings ; the other, which is the con- 
verse, that if we can make our fittings nearly air-tight we can in 
such instances afford to admit the air through a comparatively 
I fully believe the principle to be true ; 
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but I have not yet discovered how to secure its perfect applica- 
These, then, are the general principles on which 
The rest is a question of detail. 
range themselves under three heads :—1. What is the most 
eftective, or the most generally applicable, filtering material ? 
2. Given the filtering material, what ought to be the proportion 
between the area of the screened opening and the cubic contents 


tion in detail. 
we must act. 


of the case to which it has to be fitted ? 


ticular instance, is the best situation for the filter ? 


A,—fillering Material. 
What is needed in our filtering material is that it shall 
readily allow air to pass through, and shall also possess the 
quality of arresting in its meshes fine particles of dust. 
some purposes it may suffice to use a coarse canvas, the threads 
of which are not too closely twisted, and have an abundance of | 
fine fibres projecting from them, thereby reducing the small 
squares of the woven texture to a still finer mesh. The mate- 
tial I have used most frequently is “bunting,” but it has dis- 
When examined by the microscope, many of | 
the small squares of mesh are deficient in delicate fibres stand- 
ing out from the threads, which would enhance the filtering 
Lately I have tried other materials, 
velvet, demette, flannel and cotton wool between layers of 
muslin, such as is used for dressing wounds under the name of | 
Cotton wool is probably the most perfect , 
Indeed, so perfect is it that in the new science of 
bacteriology it is used as a most effective means of excluding 
dust and germs from flasks in which experiments are carried | 
In order to put various textures to an exact comparative 
A series of boxes were made, 
1 foot square by 2 feet in length, open at each end. One end 
of each was closed by a square of glass ioosely fixed by small 
The other end was closed, 
in the case of one by wood, to represent the ordinary unventi- | 
lated cupboard, in the case of a second with bunting, of a 
third with flannel, of a fourth with cotton velvet, of a fifth with 
In each were placed slides and cards on which 
The slides were placed in the boxes on 
December 14, and were removed February 26, ze. at the end 
of nine weeks ; but the results are imperfect, chiefly owing to ' 
the contraction of the wood, which in three instances broke the | 
glass, and so invalidated the experiment. 


appointed me. 


power of the texture. 


Gamgee tissue. 
filter. 


on. 
test, experiment was tried. 


nails, to imitate a badly-fitting door. 


cotton wool. 
dust might settle. 


The details 


3. What, in any par- 


For 


endless ingenuity. 


screen at the back. 


way. 


from the holes. 
mahogany bureau. 


The box without a filter had by far the most dust. 
with cotton wool had the least. 
said about an experiment which, with reference to this lecture, 
is perhaps a failure, but will prove an incentive and a guide to. 
further experiments in the same direction. © Failure in detail not. 
unfrequently points the way to eventual vindication of principle. 


| holes of an inch diameter was made for admission of air. 
filter, on a frame, was fixed on the inner surface of the front of 
the drawer so that the material should stand half an inch away 
A somewhat similar plan was adopted in a 
About twenty large holes, 2 inches in 


The box 
This is about all that can be 


BThe Proportion between the Filtering Opening and the 


Cubic Capacity. 


This is a question which experience alone can decide. 
Doubtless the larger the area of screened opening, the more. 
effective the filtration. 
probably the whole of the back might be made of canvas 
stretched over the necessary skeleton framework. For a cup- 
board or closet, every panel should be replaced by screen. 
the closet have a window, all crevices and joints in the window 
should be pasted up to exclude the soot, otherwise the wind 
from the outside, or the fires of the house from the inside, will 
force the air and soot through. 


C.—The Situation of the Screened Opening. 

Where shall we place our screen? 
which admits of a variety of answers, and gives scope for 
In anything which is being newly made, 
such as the cupboards and closets of a new house, or in new 
furniture, we are masters of the situation. 
we may substitute at the back our filtering texture for wooden 
boards, and perhaps even save expense thereby. 
may replace the panels of the door by filtering texture, guarding 
the closets, if necessary, against thieves by wire netting or iron 
bars fixed on the inner side. 
have the filter over the whole surface at the back, care being 
taken that the back of each drawer falls half an inch short of 
the top of the drawer to allow free entrance of air from the 
In one set of drawers, so placed that I 
could not get at the back, the difficulty was got over in this 
In the front of each drawer a series of about. twenty 


or a bookcase with glazed front 


If 


This is a question 


In many of them 


In closets we 


As arule chests of drawers may 


The 


§ But some facts of diameter, were cut in the woodwork at the back, some of the 
importance come out. First and foremost, the fact that in nine , holes being opposite drawers, some opposite pigeon-holes. 
weeks a serious amount of dust entered several of the boxes. | Then the whole was covered with bunting, on a frame so 
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arranged that the bunting was fully half or two-thirds of an 
inch away from the wood. Another method has been adopted 
at the Yorkshire College for some of the cases. The filter was 
applied at the roo, somewhat after the fashion of a weaving- 
shed roof, the vertical face being filled in by the screen. 
Again, Mr. Branson has provided a roof-filter for a case of 
scientific instruments by placing the screen in the roof of the 
case, and protecting it by a false roof 2 inches above it, to 
prevent its being choked by falling dust. 4 

We are now in a position to ask two questions. Has the 
plan been tried? Does it answer? To the first, I may reply 
that I have tried it more or less for twelve years, my earliest 
views having been published in 1879, in the first edition of 
“ Dangers to Health,” when my first experiment was made in 
the entrance hall of this building. To the second, Does it 
answer? I may reply that I can hardly give a more convincing 
proof of my confidence in its value than this, that I have 
‘gradually applied a filter to nearly every cupboard and closet 
that I possess. In drawers so treated at my chambers at 
Cookridge Street, I can now leave papers and books uncovered, 
whereas formerly they had to be carefully wrapped up and 
labelled. The same statement may be made as to a large 
closet in the same house, where I have placed bunting panels, 
and have pasted up the window crevices. My house at Head- 
ingley being absolutely devoid of a boxroom,I erected some 
ten years ago a large box-closet in the granary—a dusty place, 
ifthere is one. It was constructed of a wooden framework, 
covered with coarse canvas, the roof being made of boards. In 
this closet portmanteaux and boxes can lie for months without 
becoming either dusty or mouldy. Perhaps the most perfect 
proof of the accuracy of these views that I possess is the fol- 
lowing. Some five years ago, by the advice of a friend, I 
doubled the panes of glass in the north window of my bedroom, 
in order the better to keep out the cold, or, more correctly 
speaking, perhaps, to keep in the heat. Each new pane was fixed 
inside the old pane at a distance of two-thirds of an inch. The 
new pane was made to rest against arim of wood about a 
quarter of an inch in width. In order to keep out dust, I had 
the rim against which the pane rested covered with cotton 
velvet. The.pane was simply fixed against the velvet by about 
eight small nails. The whole of these years the inner surface 
of the panes has remained perfectly clean, and they have never 
been removed for cleansing. Ladies and gentlemen, you have 


seen, and I hope have admired, the very effective pictures | 
thrown upon the screen by the lantern. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


I could not have © feet of air? 


achieved this important part of my lecture of myself; but I— 
may I not say we?—are greatly indebted to Mr. Branson for 
his aid and suggestions in bringing out in such perfection these 
illustrations, and to Mr. Waite, the assistant-curator of this 
hall, for most effective aid in carrying out experiments in the 
collection of dust in boxes and cases. I may herejust mention 
a few illustrations that occur to me, bearing out to some degree 
what I have been saying. I once suggested to the late Mr. 
Bell, watchmaker, the idea I have just mentioned for excluding 
dust from his cases containing watches and other valuables. I 
am afraid I did not persuade him to adopt it; but he was a 
very thoughtful man, and he told me it explained a thing he 


| had often remarked, namely, that old-fashioned clocks which 


had open framework backs covered with silk always kept very 
clean. The silk had evidently acted as a filter. Then, not 
long ago a member of my family made the remark that there 
was very little dust in ottomans, and on examining their struc- 
ture, you will find a framework of wood with nothing but some 
textile material outside which admits the air and acts as a filter. 
I was once on the point of buying an ice safe in London, and 
while looking at some I was told that it was necessary to put a 
ventilator into these safes, and that it had been found that if 
cotton wool was filled into the ventilator the meat in the safe 
kept much better than if it was left open to the air. Another 
point many of you will have noticed are the marks on a ceiling 
—the dark and white streaks. I believe these will be found to 
occur in a bedroom which is just under the open roof. The air 
is drawn through the plaster, and some dust filters through 
with it ; but where the beams are the air cannot get through, 
and the ceiling is left clean. Then, as to the dust-marks on 
pictures, caused by dust drawn in owing to the changing volume 
of air, I am told that in the new museum at Berlin every case 
is fitted with a cotton-wool filter with a view of excluding dust. 


Exclusion of Dust from Rooms. 

The second division of my subject deals with the exclusion 
of dust and soot from rooms containing a fireplace Let us 
pause for a moment, and consider what idiotic arrangements 
we submit to. First of all, we have the fireplace and chimney. 
The chimney throat, instead of being contracted, is generally a 
yawning chasm, providing the best attainable opportunity for 
smoking. Suppose we have a fire, as we must have for nine or 
ten months of the year. The fire draws up the chimney about 
150 cubic feet of air per minute. Whence come the 150 cubic 
If the windows fit well, as is sometimes the casein 
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a new house, in vain the fire pulls upon the windows. If the 
door and floor boards and skirting-boards fit, they are appealed 
to in vain, and the poor fire has no other chance left but to 
smoke and smoke and smoke, until a charitable individual opens 
a door or a window. After a while no doubt woodwork shrinks, 
crevices and chinks open out, and our fire wins its much- 
wanted supply, and then, perhaps, ceases to smoke. But what 
next? In a town with an atmosphere laden with soot, in come 
the blacks, and cover our window-sills, our papers, our tables, 
and our books. Why do we submit to this? You may ask, 
Can it be avoided? I reply that it can. First provide an 
inlet for the air which has to supply the chimney, so that cold 
air coming in shall not be a draught. The best device that I 
know of for achieving this is the “ Harding diffuser.” It was 
patented. After a while the patentees ceased to make it. Then 
the patent lapsed, and now it is opeu to all the world to make. 
The Harding diffuser delivers the fresh air near the ceiling ina 
series of small jets, which mix with the warm air of the top of 
the room, and do not form a cascade of cold air, such as is 
produced by a Tobin’s tube. At the same time it is but fair to 
say that we have learnt much from Tobin; firstly, that we 
ought to provide a definite inlet of fresh air to every room ; 
and secondly, that we may mitigate the ill effects of a current 
of cold air by studying how to give it a harmless direction. 
Having provided for the entrance of air without producing 
draught, the next step is to filter the air and cleanse it. This is 
done by making the opening through the wall about 5 feet from 
the floor, and carrying the air up to the “diffuser” in a flat 
shaft, about 18 inches broad and 4 inches deep, and about 
4 feet in length, in which is placed diagonally a screen of 
canvas or other filtering material, through which the air must 
pass on its way to the “diffuser.” The screen should be taken 
out and brushed with a soft brush at least once a week. This 
need of vigilance and attention to cleansing is the one draw- 
back to the system. Having thus secured the entrance of 
cleansed air, the next point is to stop the window crevices. If 
the window can be cleaned from the outside, this may easily 
be done by putty, glue and strips of canvas. If the 
window cannot be cleaned from the outside—well. If you 
are putting in new windows, why not make them air-tight and 
wind-tight; do away with sashes and their abominations, and 
make the middle part on hinges to open inwards, so that the 
other parts can be cleaned without going outside? I trust, 
ladies and gentlemen, that I have now said enough to make you 
uncomfortable and dissatisfied when you see your toilet table 


covered with smuts or your drawers patterned in dust. Such 
things, I fully believe, need not be, ought not to be ; and if you, 
the public, instruct yourselves and demand it, will not be. 


PATENTS, 


[ TAds List of Patents 2s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whomall particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

3254. David Gray, for “Improvements in the manufacture 
of coffins,’ 

3317. Wenceslas Joseph Haysman, for “Improvements to 
joint stays.” 

3353. Arthur Francombe, for “Improvements in or con- 
nected with slow-combustion firestoves for domestic use” 

3386. Richard Joseph Brown and Edgar Robinson Makin, 
for “Improvements connected with bracket-shelves for shop- 
window and like fittings ” i 

3409 Edward Burkill Brooke, for “ Improvements in or con- 
nected with balance-tables employed in conjunction with 
machines for making earthenware pipes, bricks and the like.” 

3419 Wm. Henry Munns, for “Improved scroll sawing- 
machine.” (James Laird, United States.) 

3441. Frederick Henry Smith, for “An improved cap or 
terminal for ventilators.” 

3459 John Brown Hamilton, for ‘Improvements in fire- 
grates” z 
ss 3555 Wm. Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvernents in con- 
crete mixing machines.” (Wright S  Hotchkins, United 
States.) 

3565. Wm. Goode, for “‘ Improvements in fuel economising 
and preventation of smoke.” 

3571. Hezekiah Walthall, for ‘“ The smoke-fan or foul-air 
preventer.” 

3637. Thomas Brown, for “ {mprovements in ventilators for 
house-drains and the like.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free. —Messrs RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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NORTON & CO.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
snable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and VENETIANS. 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


AND FPURNISHERS. 
, 


CARPETS, 


0. E. BIRCH Importers of Finest Qualities, 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels,Grates, and Stoves, for 
&ce., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 

$8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. | 

(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St.,. Portman 8q., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
OESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING, 


REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 

ally superintends all 

Orders entrusted to 
him. 


DILAPIDATIONS, [TION. 


Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, an 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application, 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairg. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE ST. E.C. 


CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


Yi & 73 LEONARD ST, CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried ont. Hstimates Free, 
WOR 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.V/. 
Ofjice—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PRUFE<SIONAL ADVICE, and 
may be eousuited by appuintment, 


' 21 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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FAW CETY’S 


FIREPROOF AND VENTILATING 
FLOOR 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE LEADING ARCHITECTS TO BE 
/s now PAIN specified for FIAST- CLASS WORK, 


AND HAS BEEN RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR 
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CON STRUCTION 
FOR THE WAR 


OFFICE, 


The Capital and Counties Bank, Guernsey ; and London 
and County Bank, Kingsland. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
, ARGUS PRINTING WORKS, TEMPLE AVENUE, EC. 
. CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF SION, BAYSVTER, — 


» ROYAL ALBERT HALL MANSIONS, 
AND OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS, CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


OF FLOOR\REA. 


WORKS READING and N OTTINGHA, 


Where a Large Stock is always maintained. 


DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION y 


TT &0., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
50 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMIN'ER. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ ABEDNEGO, LONDON.” - Telephone No. 3,078 - 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0O., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., ana pui 


$ by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, — 
wheda aan eh < ‘3, Seaee ry W at the Office, No. 1h W.0., London, 


| A Business Supplement 


: 2C gntrack } 


el 


Rep rer. 


to Ghe Architect, 


LONDON, MARCH 20, 1891. 


AL EE A 


NOTICE. 

Next Friday being Good Friday, THE ARCHITECT will be pub- 
lished on Thursday. All Advertisements intended for this 
Number must reach the Office not later than 3 p.m. on 
Wednesday, March 25. 


CONTRACTS. OPEN. 


ABERDARE —March 21.—For Alterations, 3 and 4 Cardiff 
Street. Mr. C. H. Elford, Architect, 15 Cardiff Street, 
Aberdare. 

ALNMOUTH — March 26 —For Building House. Mr. 
George Reavell, jun, Architect, Alnwick. 

ASHTON-IN-MAKERFIEI D. — March 
Grammar School. Mr. W. Verity, Architect, 
Chambers, Wigan. 

_ ASHTON-UNDER LYNE —March 23.—For Building Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. Messrs. John Eaton & Sons, Architects, 
Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

BaTu.—March 20.—For Additions to Royal Baths. Mr. 
C. E. Davis, F.S.A, Architect, Bath. 

BATH.—April 1.—For Building Board Schoo!s. 
Willcox, Architect, 1 Belmont, Bath. 

BILLINGSHURST.— March 25.—For Building Two Pairs of 
Cottages. Mr. W. Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham 

BLACKPOOL.—For Building Warehouse and Offices. Mr. 
T. Whiteside, Architect, Blackpool. 

BURNLEY.— March 25.—For Building Chimney (150 feet 
high), with Flues, &c. Mr. F.S. Button, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall. 

CARDIFF.—March 20.—For Building Chapel. Mr, J. 
eer ss Architect, Cardiff. 


25.—For Building 
Moot Hall 


Mr. W. J. 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER 10 CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
eome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


COLCHESTER —March 20.—For Building House and 
Cottages. Mr. C. E. Butcher, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Colchester. | 

CorK —March 23.—For Building S. F. 
Hynes, Architect, 41 South Mall, Cork, 

‘DONAGHADEE.— March 23. For Alterations to Manse. 
Mr. J. J. Phillips, Architect, 61 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

DoucLas —April 13 —For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c. Mr. Wm. Fox, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

DUBLIN.—March 20.—For Building St. .Bartholomew’s 
Church Home. Sir Thomas Deane & Son, Architects, 3 Upper 
Merrion Street, Dublin. 

DUNDEE.—March 20—For Building Board School. Mr. 
J. H. Langlands, Architect, 81 Murraygate, Dundee. 

DUNGARVAN —April 10—For Carrying out Works of 
Water Supply in Two Contracts—in Construction of Reservoir, 
and suphiyine and Laying Pipes, Special Castings, &c. Mr, 
Beary, Surveyor to the Town Commissioners, Dungarvan. 

DURHAM.— March 23 —For Building Church, Byers Green 
Newfield. Mr. J. W. Taylor, Architect, Newcasile-on-T'yne, 

EASINGWOLD —March 20—For Providing and Laying 
Cast-iron Water Mains, Irregular Pipes, Valves, Hydrants and 
Consumers’ Service Pipes Mr. F. J. H. Robinson, Clerk to 
the Rural Sanitary Authority, Easingwold. 

EGREMONT.—March 30—For Supply and Erection of 
Steam-engines, Boilers and Pumps. Mr. H. Ashton. Hill, 
Engineer, Waterworks, Great Float, Birkenhead. 

GRAVESEND —March 26 —For Supply, &c, of Two Purt- 
fiers, with Travelling Crane, Four-way Valves and Connec:ing 
Pipes. Mr. J. Davis, Engineer, Gas Office, Gravesend. 

GREAT WyRLEyY.—-April 2.—For Additional Accommoda- 
tion at Board School for 60 Children. Mr. John Greensill, 
Architect, Great Wyrley. 

“GREAT YARMOUTH. — March 21.—For 
Shops. Mr. W. Cockrill, Archit Pore Gorleston 


Schools. Mr. 


Building Three 


REGISTER STOVES. 
me 


N.B.—See that “SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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GROOMBRIDGE.—April 1.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
&c.,, with Pumping Machinery, Engine House, Tanks, &c. Mr. 
Urban Smith, C.E., 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S.W. 

Hauirax —March 20.—For Building Two Semi-detached 
Houses. Messrs. Utley & Gray, Architects, 10 Waterhouse 
Street, Halifax. 

HorsrortH.—For Additions and Alterations to Highfield. 
Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, 
Bradford. 

HUDDERSFIELD —-March 23--For Building Residence, 
Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. 

HUDDERSFIELD —April 1—For Bailding- Tall Chimney, 
Foundations to Refuse Destructor, &c. The Borough Surveyor. 

KENDAL.—March 31.—For Building House. Mr. J. F. 
Curwen, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

KENDAL — March 28.— For Building Presbytery. Mr. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

KENSINGTON — March 23.—For Works to Recreation 
Ground, Pottery Lane, Making-up, Enclosing, Building 
Keeper's Lodge, Foreman’s House and Tool Sheds. The 
Surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hall, Kensington High Street. 

LrEDs.—For Building Warehouse Premises. Mr. Thomas 
Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

LEEDS.—March 2t,—For Building Mission Room and 
Classroom. Mr. J. Quarmby, 1 Dick “Street, Burmantofts, 
Leeds. 

MANCHESTER.—March 23.—For Supplying and Fixing 
Wrought-iron Hot-water Tanks and Wrought and Cast-iron 
Piping at New Islington Baths, The City Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Manchester. 

MELTON Mowsray.—April 10.—For Layiag Out Cemetery 
and Building Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary and Boundary Fence. 
Mr. Charles W. Smith, Architect, Grantham. 

MENAI BRIDGE.—March 25.—For Building House, Entrance 
Lodge, &c., Ireborth Park. Mr. R. G. Thomas, Architect, 
Menai Bridge. 

MERIDEN.—March 23 —For Additions, &c., at Workhouse. 
Mr. H, W. Chattaway, Architect, Trinity Churchyard, Coventry. 

Mountain AsH.—April 5.—For Building Thirty Houses. 
Mr. G. G. Jones, Secretary, Building Club, Mountain Ash. 

NAIRN —March 24 —For Supplying, Laying, &c, 6,570 
yards of Cast-iron Pipes and 300 yards of Fireclay Pipes, &c. 
Messrs. Gordon & MacBey, Engineers, Elgin and Inverness. 


NEWSOME.—March 24.—For Building House. Mr. J. Berry, 
Architect, 9 Queen Street, Huddersfield. i 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY —April 16.—For Construction 
and Erection at Tyne Docks, South Shields, of Two Pairs of 
Wrought-iron or Steel Dock Gates. Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 
Engineer, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 

PRESTON.—March 28.—For Building Police Station, Lea. 
Mr. T. Nevett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, Preston. 

PuTNEY.—March 23.—For Laying Creosoted Yellow Deal 
Wood Paving (6,250 Yards Super). Mr. J. C. Radford, Sur- 
veyor, 113 High Street, Putney. 

ROKER.—For Erection of Building, Lower Terrace. Mr. 
T. R. Milburn, Architect, 20 Bridge Street, Sunderland. — : 

ROTHESAY.—April 3.—-For Embankment to Raise Level of 
Lake Ascog, and Construction of Filters. Messrs. Leslie & 
Reid, Engineers, 724 George Street, Edinburgh. = 

SHEERNESS.—March 20.—For Building Eight Houses. 
Mr. W. T. Carpenter, Montagu Road West, Minster, Sheer- 
ness. 

SHEFFIELD.—April 6.—For Raising the Building of No. 1 
Purifying House. Mr. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SOUTH FEATHERSTONS.—March 23.—For Adding Class- 
room to Girls’ School. Mr. S, H. Garside, Architect, Ack- 
worth Road, Pontefract. 

SouTH NorRwoop,—March 23.—For Building Stable and 
Cart-shed. Mr, J. Walker, Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine 
Street, Croydon. 

STALYBRIDGE —March 25.—For Construction of Brick 
Gasholder Tank. Mr, E. A. Loam, Engineer, Gasworks, Staly- 
bridge. 

STANLEY.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. T. C. Nichol- 
son, Architect, 24 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

TOTTENHAM.— March 23.—For Enlargement of Board 
Schools, Stamford Hill, for 537 Additional Children. Mr. 
Charles Bell, Architect, 3 Salters’ Hall Court, Cannon 
Street, F.C. 

TREDEGAR.—March 25.—For Building Forty Cottages. Mr, 
J. Colquhoun, General Manager, Tredegar Iron and Coal 
Company’s Drawing Office, Tredegar. 

TREHARRIS.—March 25.—For Building Shops and Oat- 
buildings. The Secretary, Co-operative Society, Limited, 
Treharris, 5 \ 


THE 


bi a yy ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS.|_ uae Fi caroip WORKS 
WE L L ) LI G HT : ( T§ HYDRAULIC | (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 

a“ RELIANCE” /Offices:—17 Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


Wallwork & Wells's Patents (Reg.), 


Protected by over 


, ee SO | 
| British and Foreign PATENTS. PASSENGER LIFTS, 
PORTABLE LIGHT 


STEVENS & MAJOR’s Patent, 


4,000 Candielrowai ee SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 
anaie Power. | 
mame ee EASIEST TO HAND LE, (Patent October 1, 1890), 


MOST SILENT and ‘With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


4,000 SOLD SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED |PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


In TWO Years, —_—_———— The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
—— . risk of Fire is eliminated, 
Usito Larazry by Messrs Tuncred,| Numerous Examples can be seen at work. ME es = ae ae are 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New-| They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
Ge Hugh, Pep Ghoprety| the following establishments :— 
rk & andall, son, 2 . . 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 


OVER 


Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
"ving ees 30m, Stimpson, Waddell, an SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, General Post Office Junior United and 
all the Leading Builders. Stock Exchange other Clubs 


City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
; L. ea W. and other ef hile : 
Teal - ailways @ Café Monico 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and ee Royal, Drury sane Bade 
1 ane ir David Salomons 
Hand Lifts, Garrick Theatra The Security Co. 
St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION.|/% jiloore 4 Burgess) Limited, Paisley, 


ig ae ae MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 4 
JU AN ess W ORK Sy Ayrton & ALR Ae old Ammeters ; 
QUEEN’S ROAD, NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS i 
AND VOLTMETERS. 4 

B ATTERSE A, Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, ; 


Fiexible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘ SounprR, Lonpow,” 
Telephone No, 7629, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Adopted by 19 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE, 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


ee 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and| 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Fioors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & Co. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
1654 Midland Road, St. Pancras London. R 


Price 22,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.0, 
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WOODLESFORD,—For Building Five Houses. Mr. R. S. BECKENHAM — continued. 


Smith, Architect, 61 Albion Street, Leeds. | For Lodge, Outhouses, Oak Fencing and Iron Fencing, at 


Alexandra Recreation Ground, for the Beckenham Local 


: Board. 
25 E N D E RS. Lodge. Outhouses. eee 
Alfred Morgan Lhd 55 LOPE oo. Meee ORG 
( BRENTFORD. G. E. Bryan & Son 621 15 6 132 8 97 10 3 
For Erecting Isolation Hospital, Administrative Cottage, A. Black & S 6 ‘3 A ee 6 6 
Mortuary, Boundary Wall, &c., at Clayponds Lane, Gee tls hoes oped Sain A oe Pores 
Brentford, for the Brentford Local Board. Mr, J. H.| Syme & Duncan . 604 3 5 167 16 2 925) 8h 6 
STRACHAN, Surveyor. H. Bacon. pO Ses et8 163 12.0 VESe! Biro 
A. Kellett, Ealing : , : ; » £4,955 4 6 hos. D. Grady: 7 oi. §8somnt 179-27 29 06. 0 7 
Sy Leone Wes BS ee es 4,273 © 0} G.E. Wallis& Sons 583 16 o 15410 0 10014 0 
Hgmichonde <<. 382 5 8) Geo Stephene. Soars 352 4 foo tao 
{Ft Jarvis, Surbiton / : : : ee SI07 5 7. ORO C. J. ae ae aaias Be ig eA SF OE: 
Lansdown & Co., Richmond . ; : 2503, 859°"0" 70 William Fox . » 561 6 10 TASe 3013 90. 5227 
H. J. Heywood, Hammersmith ; ‘ one 35703: Geo. Samuel Page. SARS 7 EL LEG: 45° 6 99 2 8 
Thos. Turner, Limited, Watford z : = $3,687" 0%-6 Richard Avard . 553 19 2 179 14 8 TOO 62 -¥ 
Flew & Co., Kensingten . 4 § : of 3,074.06 T. W. Jones . Stet as IST 12 °7 82-18 
W. Nye, Ealing ‘ é «3,632 0-6 Mid-Kent. Build: 
ALLEN & Sons, Kilburn (accepted) Sot. S030" Gand ing Co f Reg POS 158 do ie bees 
R. G. Batley, Old Kent Road . ; « 3,574. 0:06 W. Gilbert ene iio Se ee 
BECKENHAM. E. R. Palmer. wc4 74-0. -.G 137 3 Oo 83 16 9 
For Ledge aud Outhouses, at Croydon Road Recreation Ground, ee 
for the Beckenham Local Board. Iron Fencing and Gates.—Contract No, 2. 
: Lodge. Outhouses. Amount of Correct Amt, 
C. J. Brice .. ; - ‘ £707 I: Wik ache GS-8 & eas Tender. and Remarks, 
Alfred Morgan . : i 698 18 o 177 QI Charles Smith & Son . é « £2800" <6 Correct 
Syme & Duncan . : : SOP a Our? 167 16. 2 John Elwell . - : S25 oe é 
H. Bacon. : s EOP Om Oo 1652-0 The Central Ironwork Co. ; Bev lerey Geo) . 
G. E. Wallis & Sons. : «1 66T ~'20%0 154 10 oO W. Parham . . : i 213 197-6 s 
G. E. Bryan & Son F TeORLGES te 7 135 13.0 E. Worrall & Co . ‘ ; 3 (20882 Fe S ef 
A. Black & Son . ; ; a) OFO8.13 LI 194 16 6 G. B. Smith & Co. ~. ‘ «. 196. 13° O 53 
Thos. D. Grady . ‘ ; “Ee O308-6:. 13 170 17 I0 Cunningham, Son & Co. » 194 3 5 
Samuel Page - : - 2 OF0"EI 0 159-2 5:-6 Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss. wf POF 10 27 3 
Geo. Stephenson . F : ae OGOL ES = Tt 132 5 4 A. & j. Main & Co... : LOTS Tre roe 
Richard Avard . P : ¢5, 60257032 5 — Hill & Smith : : ; IFAS ST e 
T. W. Jones. : . fae tn FRO es 2 15r 12 r{ M. McVey . ; - RR 7, 2 % 
William Fox. : ; : . -§72:10 10 LAS EES 3, David Rowell & Co. : - eel(s tte Fé 
W. Gilbert. ; . 547 19 -O 140 0 Oo The Economic Fencing Co.. YF F970 D3 °° 3%) LITO ees 
Mid-Kent Building Gee pa 445 FOO 138 0 0 H. E. Mitchell & Co. . ‘ y 166594 Correct 
E. R. Palmer : : » 505 16 4 1340-378 W. Hayward & Sons .. s SIGST EA SS FE 
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NEW HIGH-POWER GAS ‘LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, dees not choke up. 
Rivals the Electric Light. 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Offices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


© 153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, £.0. 
| SF" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS, 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office : : 175 Strand, London, WwW. C. 


‘orm wo, | ELECTRIC LIGHTING, (shen 
us: PATERSON & COOPER, ..." 


Telegraphic Address :— 
Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address 
ESTIMATES ¥FCR ELEHOTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 
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BLAENGARW. CARDIFF. 
For Building Additional Accommodation for 283 Children at | For Street Works and House Drainage, for the Public Works 
Blaengarw Board Schools. Mr. GEORGE F. LAMBERT, Committee, Cardiff (second tendering), 
Architect, Bridgend. Quantities by Architect. J. Ri Waterman ‘ y : ; 5 . £3,843 14 .0 
J. Rees, Blaengarw . : : A LZR AO T. R. Williams . : Z Ae nes - 3,646 11 5 
E. Preece, Bridgend . : - ; : - 2.495 90 0 J. Allens 2% : : ‘ ; ‘ ’ Ju:3613 Sime 
B. Llewelyn, Bridgend : ‘ : ; F234 50n 10.0 J.C. Pearson . F : ; : ; .. S914 eo 
J. Roberts, Pontycymmer . é ; . - 1 2,420.80" 0 T. Harris . : 5 i 2 : ; . 3.2301 © 0 
Evan Matthews, Aberkenfig . ‘ : 2,193 oO R. Smith . ‘ . , ‘ ; : "3,225 5i 3a 
J. D. Williams, Knighton, Radnorshire 5 - 1.899 0 0 For Saltmead Schools, for the Gardiff School B dt 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester Naceenied . 4704 0 0 eh Me ah sind peer tes fae Sat EN 
Architect's estim ate : .  2,380% 0D le 1,234 children. Mr. J. P. Jones, Architect, 
2 TURNER & SON, Cardiff (accepted 5 £11,703 0 oO 
pOLA GT OR: Oot Aa Highest tender : ge ae Z Esti 0 oO 
For Erection of Villa Residence, St. Paul’s Road, Clacton-on- Twelve feniend receives: 


Sea, Essex, for Mr. Horace R. Spence. Mr. G. WARREN 
Cooper, Architect, Bedford Ray House, Bedford Row. For Alteration and Extension of Wood Street School, for the 


Quantities not supplied. Cardiff School Board. Messrs. G. & E. ROBINSON & 
Ww. Sargeant, Great Clacton : ae - £9¢6 SALMOND, Architects. 


oO 
S. Goodall, Stoke Newington. AIG SO E. TURNER & SON, Cardiff (accepted) . .£4,011 0 0 
oe EVERETT & Son, Colchester (accepted) mee7tS Oo Highest tender . i : - 5,192 0 0 
. De Maid, Clacton-on-Sea 7cO 0 O Nine tenders received. 
vee and Chimney-pieces, Bath and Fences not included 
in above amount. CADOXTON. 

For Erection of Villa Residences, St. Paul’s Road, Clacton-on- | For Building a Steam Laundry at Cadoxton, for the Barry 
Sea, Essex, for Mr. James G. White. Mr. G WARREN Dock Sanitary Steam Laundry Co, Limited. Messrs. 
Coorer, Architect, Bedford Row House, Bedford Row. BRUTON & WILLIAMS, ewes. Cardiff and Cadoxton. 
Quantities not supplied. David Davies, Cardiff . 4 : “£1 625 0 0 

W. Sargeant ; : ; : : : ~ 47509 9-0 John Jones, Barry : : ‘ = 1,450 0 0 

2 Goodall . ; ; ; " : are CO0-L0 410 Sydenham & Pearce, Barry ; : + 519434672 eo 
. De Maid ‘ ; : eb To AOs-0 Lawrence, Perryman & Waller, Batty : » 1,389 Tasso 

Hy EVERETT & SON (ac cepted) . ; 570 oO Est. Ince, Cadoxton - : ; : « 1,290." 070 
Stoves and Chimney-pieces, Bath and Fences not inc! Inded W. “Crisp, ‘Cadoxton . ; : : 5 - 3,195 0 0 
in above amounts. 

For Erection of a Villa Residence, St. Paul’s Read, Clacton-on- CAERPHILLY. 

Sea, Essex, for Mr. Walter Young. Mr. G. WaRREN | For Reinstating (after damage by fire) of Villa Residence 
COOPER, Architect, Bedford Row House, Bedford Row. known as The Mount, Caerphilly, Messrs. BRUTON & 
Quantities not supplied. WILLIAMS, Architects, Cardiff. . 
W. Sargeant : : ; : : ; EVE .Q°-0 William Cox, Llandaff : ‘ i 68256050 
S. Goodall . : ; : 4 : ; sare Beate ies Lawrence, Perryman & Waller, Cadoxton , » N/73 Ole 
N. De Maid : : : 640° 0.0 Williams & Thomas, Barry Dock : - 669 12 9 
H. Everetr & Son (accepted) . : 599 9 0 E., Hedges, Old Furnace, Caerphilly . : JNGZE UG eG 
Stoves and Chimney-pieces, Bath and Fences. not included Fredk. Kastell, Cogan, Penarth . ; : O05 =f 220 
in above amounts. | Fredk. Darke, Caerphilly oS aay ; 6° 2625°.0 6 
TRADK MARZ Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent, Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime 


(Chairman—J, SPENCER BALFour, M.P, General Manager—T, FREEMAN,) 


= London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


Tae = CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
BRIOKS. ieee =e spenify 


“Comet Glaze,” GLAZED Tiles, Fatent Se oe 
i nh With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
° iil i N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp, 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOU 3 ‘including 
Mesars, SprmRs & Ponp’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


A Nj Cc ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


WER PITA TION. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO.. CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


es FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
an LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


TF ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


" Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 0. G. TEBBUIT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET E.d. 
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GREAT YARMOUTH. 
For Building Walls in Norfolk Square, for the Great Yarmouth 
Town Council. 


For Enlarging Hill Street Gasholder by Erection of a Second - 


Lift, for the Town Council. 


COVENTRY. | 
Mr. C, LIVESEY, Engineer. | 
| 


Westwood & Wright _ 63 ae a6 3 Mr. J. W. COCKRILL, Yarmouth, Borough 
Cockey & Sons 2,994 fe) : person. 
C. & W. Walker 2,940 0 0 W. Beech, Yarmouth . j z 514 2A oe ieeD 
J. W. Horton : . ; : : 2,890 -a 0 C, Wiseman, Yarmouth 227 10 oO 
R. & J. Dempster. : . ; 2,760 0 0} J. Eastoe, Yarmouth . 224,10 Oo 
ota ee (accepted ) 2,759 9 @)| W. Cork, Yarmouth 220 15-0 
empster ons 23749 0250 
Clayton, Son & Co. . 2560 6 J. Hawes, Southtown “ 218 19 Oo 
G. Flaxman, Yarmouth 21262) 
For Laying Electric Bells eek Police Sition and Resi- J. Beckitt, Southtown oe 
dences of Members of Fire EEGSS Coventry. ‘ ee ees : ‘ pir mee a 
Radcliffe, Birmingham £190 14.43 A. E Bond, Yarmouth 197-TOw.0 
Blenheim & Co., Egham , MG S5S10-40 M. Barnard, Southtown 193 11 6 
Matthews, Ball & Be Leicester é see SOUTOY.O J. F. W. Bray, Yarmouth A : . 188.0 0 
Gillet, Richmond. fy arex 68" 6 0 4° Wy Bracey,;Varmouth «058g > Se Sm eae 
National Telephone Co. 20 0 0| A W. NEwMAN (accepted) . 183 10 0 
FOREST HILL. Surveyor’s estimate 202.00 


For Widening Jetty, Yarmouth. Mr. 
Surveyor. 


For Extension of Shop Premises, London Road, Forest Hill, for 


W. Gaceiies Borough 
Messrs. Mayo & Co. Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, Architect ‘ 


and Surveyor, 89 Chancery Lane. emanates supplied. j Beeching Bros., Yarmouth . £535 ie kig 
omprele ork on 
G. Davenport = £1,560.-0. 0 May 23, 1891 Sparham, ee t 459 I4 0 
A. Sykes. - 1,430 0 0 May 30,1891 | ye Eve ss asian 439.90 0 
Ww. ee & Cor Lim. 1,398 0 0 May 28, 1891 r we B pa a 424 0 0 
G. Pallet 1,385 0 0 May 7, 1891 a W.N ys siaaae i eT Sh eas 
J. & C. Bowyer 1,377.0 0 es : Cerne feo 387 15. oO 
R. G. BATTLEY (accepted) 1,291 0 0 May 7, 1891 J. Preys ears 4, : 371 9 oO 
A. Black & Son Data ss May 14, 1891 afley ammon Yarmouth : 358 Io oO 
; ogee J M. BARNARD, Yarmouth (accepted ) 291 12 0 
GRANGE. Surveyor’s estimate : é 400-072. 


For Building Convalescent Home, Grange. 


W. Till, Grange, carpenter . Ls to 28 GUERNSEY. 

aor See ipede Hideto eae 255 9 ©) For Working the Guernsey Railway by Electricity on the 
K Acie “is pe eae we ae EO ie Parallel System by Means of an Overhead Conductor, 
ie Bailes Detenh: slate: ee : : including the Supplying of the Electrical Plant. 

Lyon, Kendal, painting and glazing. : PSG 6 Westinghouse Electric Company, Limited. 


Brush Electrical Engineering Company, Limited. 
Electrical Engineering Corporation, Limited. 
Electrical Construction Corporation, Limited. 

Crompton & Co., Limited. 
Thomson-Houston International Electric Company. 
SIEMENS Bros. & Co. (accepted). 


GREAT STANMORE. 

For Erection of a Pair of Cottages on the Estate, for Mr. 
Frederick Gordon. Messrs. YOUNG & SPENCER, Archi- 
tects, 17 Coleman Street. 

wah OFA A O28O 


KIRBY & SONS, Stanmore (accefted ) . 


Improved Welsbach System. |e 


THE COMPANY 1S PREPARED TO PROVE BY ACTUAL TEST A SAVING OF | 
OVER 00 PER CENT. OF GAS COMPARED WITH OTHER SYSTEMS. 


Price of Lamp (including fitting in London), 10s. 
Price of Lamp, with Ice Shade, 10s. 6d. 


Anyone interested in this industry can inspect the Compnany’s works on presenting a card to \® 
the Secretary or Manager. : 


ESTIMATES FREE. For further particulars apply to 


The INCANDESCENT GAS LIGHT COMPANY, Lin, | 
14 PALMER STREET, WESTMINSTER 


Close to 8T. JAMES’S PARK STATION), 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, ‘Lo. 


Head Offices: BAT EZ. 


Telegraphic Addresses: LONDON DEPOTS. 


See oarrigath OL TEs. BATH.” a. W. Balweay Poles Station, 
” Paddi ; 
LONDON OFFICE, ‘' OOLITE, LONDON, THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a ea wre aed 
= i SUARRIES position to supply every description of Bath Stone mee As 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned 
STOKE GROUND. SUMMER DRIED 


by 
Pictor & Sons, 
Randoll, Saunders & Oo., Ld. Limited. 
CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. 
FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co,, Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 
CORSHAM DOWN. 


BR. J. Marsh & Go., 


SEASONED STONE 


FOR 


WINTER USE. 
BATH. 
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GUILDFORD. 
For Wrought-iron Roof in the Extension of No 1 Retort-house, 
for the Guildford Gaslight and-Coke Company. 


Willing & Co, Exeter. : : : . £288 I0 oO 
Corling & Co., Guildford . : - : Geers: sad 
Horton, West "Bromwich . - ; , 21522020 
Westwood & Wrights, sient Slee Hi Lh ore ; Teo FEO) YO 
Jones, London . sf Par <EEOPE TG 20 
Dixon, Liverpool . : : ; : Pa lo2 nO 
H. Cockey & Co, Frome ; 5 Abe; SET CO a 
Lysaght, London ; te be Teer 
WEYMAN & Co., Guildford (. (accepted) : se tOG TOS 0 


For Brick, Stone ae Woodwork, including Labour, required 
in the Extension of No. 2 Retort-house, for the Guildford 
Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Higlett & Co, Guildford . : ; £507 


: © Oo 
R. Smith, Guildford . ; . ; ‘ S27 5s FO 
Tribe, Guildford . . : ‘ ; : s0 ASS <0 O 
Booth, Godalming : : 3 5 P3970... 0. 1O 
Swayne & Son. Guildford . ; : : OE ag = See) 
Peto, Guildford . esos. 
W. SMITH & SONS, Guildford (accepted) « bie Bese. Oo 


HAMPTON WICK. 

For Building House at Hampton Wick, near Kingston, for 
Mr. Joshua Taylor. Mr. R. CLAMP, Architect, Woking. 
GALE, Woking (accepted ) ; : f ae AAC r= aa 3 
IBSTOCE. 

For Laying Pipe Sewers, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c., at 
Ibstock, for the Market Bosworth Rural Sanitary Authority. 

Mr. H. W. TAYLor, Surveyor, Ibsteck. 


Wileman & Anderson, Ibstock ; ; ey £- +5 ae i 

T. Perkins, Egginton . : ‘ neaise F eaCO STI a0 

J. Palmer, Ibstock ‘ . : 330 = 0.40 

R. ATKINSON, Leicester (accepted : 5 e320. OO 

Surveyor’s estimate. ‘ ; BE oat Oe 
LEEDS, 


For Enlargement of Existing Premises for the Saville Green 
School Extension, for the Leeds School Board. 
Accepted Tenders. 


W. Gibson, brick and mason : SS a .£399 © oO 
Cross & Carter, Carpenter . : : : 2. 300% O16 
Atkinson & Son, slater Sal ees ; = pes Oxo 
T. Story, plumber : - : : 07110. O 
W. Holdsworth, plasterer . : » PAB be 


LARGS. 
For Works for increasing the Water Supply, Larg:. Mr. 
W. R COPELAND, C.E., Engineer, Glasgow. 
Highest tender . : ; ; : #0? ca £2,053, 20800 
Engineer’s estimate . 7 » 1,700 0 © 
J. MILLER, Kirkintilloch (accepted) . j 2 21,4505 Fos. 
Eight tenders received. 


LLANELLY. 

For Bank Fittings at the South Wales Union Bank, Llanelly. 
Mr. J BUCKLEY WILSON, F.R.I.B.A, and Mr. GLEN- 
DINNING MoxHAM, M.S.A, Architects, Swansea and 
Lianeily. 

B. HOWELLS & Sons, Llanelly (accepted ). 


LONDON. ; 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Offord Arms, Caledonian 
Road. Messrs. EEDLE & MEYERS, Architects. 


B. E. Nightingale 3 Re . £2,965 0.0 
Ryder : se ee 
Toms : ; . ; 2,809 0 oO 
G. Colls . ; : . 2,650°0 0 
Smith : F : i 5 : - 2,550 0 O&O 
Avis 4 : in i. . 5 eS . . 2,488 o.6O 
Spencer & we : . 4 2,420 0 0 


For Erection and Completion of sureeava sture e of Factories, 
Baldwir’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn Road. Mr. W. GRAVES, 
ARIBA, F.S.A,, Architect. 


Holland & Hannen . : . ‘ 4 £3127 0 Oo 
Brass & Son . P ; 5 : 2,968 Oo © 
Grover & Son . ‘ : : : ; . °2;7905 Oo® 
BE. Nightingsle ~.- ) y- yy eee 
Wall & Co. : A f 4 ; » 2,744 0 GO 
Harris & Wardrop .. : : 4 ~ + 257353.) 2 
Lawrence & Sons. ; « 2,718 20° D 


For Alterations to the Prince’s Head Public. heuse, York Road, 
Battersea, for Mr. J. J. Calder. Mr. W. SECKHAM 
WITHERINGTON, F.R.I.B.A, Architect, 79 Mark Lane. 


Kilby & Gayford . : ‘ . £839 0 © 
Kearley 5 . 5 F - . 824 36°40 
Drew & Cadman. : : . : 52 FOREO Se 
LITTLE & SENECAL (accepted) : : : . 68t 0.6 


For Repairs to. Houses, Robert Street, Bedford Row. Mr. J. 
RANDALL VINING, Architect and Surveyor. 
T, Murgatroyd - 3 £3 UeDs-0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t. » London, F.C. 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
CLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
Bris oF Quantitiss, Spectrications & Rerorts METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


QUANTITIES i, LNTHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY ("enise 


“Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 
and enlarged for 1891, now estiy 6d. STRODE & Co. {e7siPaulsChurchysed 2, é} LONDON. 


188 Piccadilly, W 


PLANS of E th ithout Vi BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
idly Utepatha nd peaist neces | OEM PLEX LEAD irene ee 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
BPRAGUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


] . 
sh Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Stractures, 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


Eleet St., Tiandor 
+ ene AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS,|GROVER & CO. (Lim), 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd. , City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and fall Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Tracing Linen, T Tracing Paper, 
Wing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 
Samples Ps Prices Free. Send for List, 


w——aics and Prices Free. Send for List. 
MOTLEY & on masa 


eis ee SHED 18400 


ie rm 5 
= == = ah ces 
SORRUGATED Peatesr ce & ROOFS 


Every description of 
of TRON and Wirn FENCING, CorRv 
1BON Rooxs, &e. Tilustratcd Cata’ ogue free on Spplicsuion. 


Estimates and fuil particulars 


M8 Clapham Junction, 8... 


G LAZ i N G WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


For Roofs, Sky lights, and Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 


above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnoug 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written 
emake or ay as of 


PLAN! S piste: best ‘style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


wie, SHAKESPEARE 
moe PRINTING WORKS, 
. BIRMINGHAM. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, NW. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


_ Stoves, Hanges, Boilers, Tubes, 


. (Mr. Wuitr’s System), 
=4 For Churches, Schools, 


ANCASTER STONE, 
fiices, &c. FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES. 
ANCASTER: Near GRANTHAM. 


on application to 


= S THOS. GREGORY & CO. MANSFIELD STONE, 


Woop Pavinc anv Stram 


Joinery Worxs, FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD 
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LONDON —continued. 
For Workshops, &c., at the Royal Carset Dry-cleaning 
Fulham, for Mr. J. G 


Works, 8¢ and 83 High Street, 
Moore. Mr. JOHN G.. HALL, FS, 
Road West, West Kensington. 


Architect, Masboro’ 


Workshops. Stables. eae House. 
Hoyland £1,450 0 0° £250° 0° 6) £830 ‘oO 
Lorden & Son. 1,387 0 90 POS ane 75.0 0} 
H. Lindfield . ¥,370 0.0 245 0 0 60 0 0 
Roffey . 1330 Ow O 239°, 0 OUP a7 312.0 
Charles Wall 1,299 0 SO 175 20.2'S 692G7"0 
M. Calnan =. E28 550:5:0 230.50.0 iO. O 
J. Brown & Son 1,200.90 0 167.0 9 PD. O 
Nye. 8, 1952-0." T7o. 10.07. 258. 5° 0 
FLEW & Co. me 
cepted ) 1,149.0" 0 197-0-.0 Oc .0>= 6 


€or Pulling Down ed Rebuilding Nos. 54 and 55 Piccadilly, 


for Messrs. Hobson Bros. 
Architects, 7 Coleman Street. 


Messrs. Younc & SPENCER, 
Quantities ‘by Messrs. 


TAYLOR & 


LONDON — continued. 


Broken Granite and other Road Materia!. 
W. GRIFFITHS, Kingsland Road (accepted ). 
W. WALKER, Holloway (accepéed ). 


Street Watering and General Cartage Work, 
W. WALRER, Holloway (accepted ). 


Sewer Fobbing Work. 
T. G. DUNMORE, Crouch End (accepted ). 


General Stores. 


E. AMBROSE, Highgate (accefizd ). 
PFEIL & Co, Clerkenwell (accepted), 


Disinfectants. 


TusoOn’s DISINFECTANTS Co., New Charlton (accepted), 
JEYeEs, Cannon Street (accepted ). 


Forage. 
GARDINER, “Lambeth (accepted ), 


Gardiner, Son & Theobald, 119 Great susseltS Street. — Painting and Repairs to Offices. 
Re Speitss E. Kerry & Son, Highgate (accepted ) 
John Grover & Son. Be liek FA 3 Or 076 50. - Oh9 OB ¢ B48 ee)’ 
S & W. Pattinson ; 354 OO SI 3O-49" OD Foreman’s Cottage at Highgate poe St, 
G. H. & A. Bywaters . : MA Eee. 0 20 50k G0 E. Kerry. & Son, Highgate ; otf [oO 
J. Woodward & Co. 4,959 9 90 55 90 9 Chesshum & Son, Haggerston . : 646 0 0 
¢ ham: Park Read. Mr. B. Cooke & Co, Battersea : : a 640 9 3 
ce eit oe See eee o igen F. Vollet, Wood Green : ‘ : 633 19 © 
Hollingsworth haat 2o5 0 William Wells, Stroud Green . ; 695 9 oO 
BE Nightingale i229 00 WILLMOTT & Sons, Hitchin (accepted ) ; 545 0 0 
Higgs . : . ° : 255 ALP New Sewers, Muswell Hill Road to Archway Road. 
for Works for the heey Lacal Board. Mr. T. De -Courcy Thomas Adams, Kingsland 6,404. 2° 3 
MEADE, Engineer to the Local Board, J. Bloomfield, Tottenham . ; ‘ 53050. 0 O 
ccepted Tenders. T. G. Dunmore, Crouch End . ; 5,316 0 O 
Mahing- us of Private Roads. George Bell, Tottenham . ° e 4,630 0 Oo 
J. Bloomfield, Tottenham (Avenue Road) £35440 0 B. COOKE & Co , Battersea (accepted ) : 4,314 0.9 
Griffiths, Lewis & Co., Millwall (Wightman New Ward Block at Tsolatiozn Hospital. 
Road) . - 1,339 13 9} EE Kerry & Son, Highgate see 1,600 oO O 
Cooke & Co, Church Road, Battersea (Clifton John Allen & Synak louie i E Sore oeo 
Road) . - 41,233 15 2 William Wells, Stroud Green . : 1466 oO 
A. Walker, Holloway (Umfreville Road) . PEG RO F, Vollet, Wood Green. ; é : 1.426 8 0 
A. Walker, Holloway (Addington Road) 735° 0 0 B. Eooke & Co., Battersea : ee 1,403 oO 
A. Walker, Holloway (Denmark Road) 643 @ © Chesshum & Sons, Haggerston : 1,327 0 © 
Paving, Granite and other Road Matert 2! WILLMOTT & SONS, Hitchin (accepted) . 1,314 0 0 
J. O. Richardson, Peckham : - 1,279 0 0 


W. GrirritHs, Kingsland Road (accefied ) 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 45, 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d, each; by post, 1s. 8d, 

Twelve-inch best Tvory Scales, 7s. 6d. each, 
{LLUSTRATED Hee Ee SENT POST FREE. 

for “SuRVEYING List,” 


WW. WATSON. & SONS; 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


EER RA ore D CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 

ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch ; 

seven days. Fineness,“ 

“\ meshes to squareinch. with leas 
%, than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
‘% 10,000 tonssupplied to Cardiff 

i and Hereford Water Worka, 
Specially adapted for Con- 

crete Floors and Bareee Paving. 


¥ on ___ 4 “ECLIPSE PORTLAND CEMENT 


=3/ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs, 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Fres. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&COQ.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BLUE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian pepe 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, ore Tiles, Bath Bri 
Sc. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘ 


Sieam Sawing, Moulding, Forntad and 
Polishing Works, - 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY’’ MARBLES 
aiways on hand. 


2,500 Kg 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AMD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalied for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medai, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862 
DARK GREEN. E 
For Prices AND THEMS APPLY TO THE SEORETAEY, 
BUTTERM ERE G' REEN SLATE C0., 


© Model Dwelling,” New-- 
KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


castle Exhibition ,1887. 


p62 
ae) 3, LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


STEAM: ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &c. 


S. HINDLEY. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES. 
i QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works~ BOURTON, DORSET, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


THE LIMMER 


sa ne COMPANY, 


ESTAB,) 
Telegrams:— = f= Telephone :— 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” Fa 862. 


ORM OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be cbtained at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATH STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENGH ASPHALTE C0, | 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 


ESTABLISHED 1871. 
ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. — 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, £.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


4a SS FE AA Ta TEs 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS 


7 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach- Houses, ee Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Con: ts, &c. 


Fuli particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Wow Ready, 
AVA ie XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.O. 


For Additions 
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PPE ence ake 


LONDON — continued. 
and Alterations to Premises, Clarke’s Place, 


Bishopsgate Street, for the Marine Society. Messrs. T. 


CHATFEILD CLARKE & 


Son, Architects. 


LON DON— continued. 


For Erecting Public Conveniences in Clissold Park, for the 


London County Council. 
T. Channing ° : : ; cs 3 
A Wallis. : : 


-£5c0 0 o 


» & Horner at POL Taso - f f : ‘480. oe 
ale & Co. 3-090 © O J. Smeaton & Son ( withdrawn) . 252 0 0 
Colls . . 2,904 © ©] For Erecting Public Conveniences in Kennington Park, for the 
Ryder 2,896 0 oO London County Council. 

Ashby Eros. : : - (2,882.0 © W. Taylor . ‘ fraps iKat atone - £365 17 0 

Cox . ; 2 3 : : ‘ ; “72,875 Sp 0 J. W. Stidder & Co. . ; : : : 312 :-0 oe 

B E. Nightingale : p is ° F 2,855 OA-0 -W. Akers & Co. . 4 : 6 5 r 271 0 oO 

Woodward & Co. : : . s 2,800 0 oO A. Wallis : ; A ; A . 249 10 Oo 

Brown, Son& Blomfield. . .  . 2,792 © ©) For Alterations to 11 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, for his Grace 

Lawrence& Sons . . -. «- 2,752 9 0 the Duke of Newcastle. Mr. C. BELL, F.R.ILB.A, 
For Restoration after Fire of 121 Queen Victoria Street. Mr. _ Architect. 

J. E. SAUNDERS, Architect. BEDE) ee og eS ge 
Ryder i " = a e r, : £3:258 oO 6 (OR Wail ° . ° ° ° ° . 185 (oem 2 | 
Colls.. es Eee Ratti gayert Aa Gat irc ws rl | HATFIELD (accepied). . das 180 0 oO 
Grover. P : ; i ; : + 2,997 0 ©| For Dilapidations and Decorating 31 Pembroke Gardens 
Woodward boa gee 2,988 0 oO (Garibaldi Villa), Earls Court, for Mr. T. Parker. Mr. 
oben : A ecee Oo °C H. 1. NEWTON, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, West- 
Lascelles . ‘ : 2,503 0 ©O minster. 

Brass : : . . 2,752 0 0 C. Kearley, Kensington : E . £388 0 oO 
Smith ; : : . ; : 2,748 © © C. Dearing & Son, Islington : ; gee (6) Beat ohn 
B.E. Nightingale .  . , ‘ : . 2,639 0 0 ¥F. Mark, Edgware Road . : 04354 ol 
For Alterations, &c., to 48 Greek Street, Soho. Mr. F. W.| J. Barker & Co. Kensington .  , + i Re 7e ORO 

LEDGER, Architect. Lesiiz & Co, Kensington (accepted) '. . 340 © 0 
H Childs & Sors : ° ; 4 ; LITO OO MORECAMBE. 

Woodward & Co Si eae - 645-00! Fo, Improvement Works, Thornton Street, Duff Street and 

Greenwood & Son Ppah Rh oS lls og S| Woodhouse Street, &c., Morecambe. 

Garnham & Son . OH 1 One I. Gorton, Morecambe oral eS Sage 

B, E Nightingale Shis=)s AYO 7ORe tS Speiaht, Leeds > ae -- 3. 4,897 ere 
For Pewterers’ Work to the Danie] Lambert Hotel, Ludgate G. Walker, Leeds . . > + 4,491 16 Io. 

Hill, for Mr. R. H. BARNES. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Archi-| M. Hall, Bradford .  , * + + 4,010 14 3 

tect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. W. Wadey, Leeds . : , : . 3,890 0 © 
Watts & Co, Euston Road. : -£207 17 0'| J. Fish, Preston ~ .- 0. “a 
T. Heath, Goswell Road 191" O76 W. Winnard, Wigan. Reger * - 3,724 1 7 
W. Helling, Oxford Street . é ‘ : 1770 R. ESCOLME, Morecambe (accepted ) 3,510 17 7 
SANDERS & Sons, High Holborn (accepied ) 147 10 O NEWMARKAT. 


For Erection of New Factory, Love Lane, Southwark, for Sir 


Joseph Causton & Sons. Messrs. YOUNG & SPENCER, 


Architects, 
Cook & Con 


PATENT PARQUET. 


17 Coleman Street. 
EY (accepted ) 


Place, Leicester. 
. £15,500 0 0 


For Erection of House and Offices, Newmarket, for Mr. 
Watts. Messrs. ROBERTS & GORDON, Architects, Welford 


ENOCH HIND, Nottingham (accepted) . 


Jz 


. £4,968 o o 


PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 


ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. — 


Chief Offices :— 
WELLINGTON STREET, 


Seven Gold Medals, 


SKELSEYS \\id 


= 


LEEDS. 


Showroom and 
Office in 


LONDON, 


34 NEW BRIDGE 


STREET, E.C. - 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


Full Particulars and 


THE ACME WOoD FL 


Chief Offices and Works: 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


“ADA 


DBL 


THE PERFECT F 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works: 
CONTRACTOR 


nd the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in Hnogland, 


LOO 


frices on application to 


OORING CO 


1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Peris. 


Sk EL.SEW’ 


MMOVABLE ACME 


FLOOR 


RING FOR ALL PURP 


four Silver, two Bronze Medals, and Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 


MPANY, Ld., 


-Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E. 


Ny | 
_—— =e 


OSES. 


1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


MAN T” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


TO THE M 


Samples, Prices, 


—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


ANCHESTER SHIP 


and fuller particulars upon application. 


CANAL 
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MORLEY. “ 
For Laying 15-inch Cast-iron Pipes for a Main Line of Conduit 
21 Miles in Length, Fixing Valves, Erection of Bridges to 
Carry the Pipe over Rivers and Streams, and Works Con- 
nected, for the Morley Corporation. Mr. CHARLES GOTT, 
Engineer, 8 Charles Street, Bradford. 


A. Broxup & Son, Bradford . : . £17,458 0 O 
Parkinson & Bower, Halifax . ; $ne16,510°> 0.20 
Slinger & Naylor, Cleckheaton i ES 300-0 20 
E. Kellett, Bradford : . ‘ ; . 13,420 0 O 
H. Vickers, Nottingham. TT aee ‘ SEL 64h .0.:-O 
J. & T. Young, Leeds. : ; ; ae ¥0,254 13." 2 
H. Fotherby & Son, Burnley . : é 059,907. 1.45 
J. Schofield, Sons & Co., Leeds. : - 8,508 16 10 
M. Hall, Bradford . : ; : 5 ke Osa7O TO... 5 
D. BARRY, Radcliffe-on-Trent (accepted) bs OO 22E10' 6 
MORTHOE. 
For Building Cottages at Morthoe, for Mr. W. Sanders. Mr. 
ARNOLD THORNE, Architect, Cross Street, Barnstaple. 
H. & W. Slee, Morthoe : : i . £699 0 0 
T. Beer, Morthoe ; : : ; ; x % 03030" 0 
W. R. IRwin, Morthoe (accepled)  . : 619 0 0 


NEWTON ABBOT. 
For Alterations of Buildings at the Werkhouse. Mr. S. SEGAR, 
Architect, Newton Abbot. 


STACEY, Newton Abbot (accepfed ) : ‘£215 0.0 

Parker Bros., Newton Abbot : sa 208 O40 

Zealley, Newton Abbot ; . : : +. 195: (0-0. 

Bearne, Newton Abbot . 3 : «19215 40 

Mills, Newton Abbot . ; peer + 169 19. 0 
SUNDERLAND. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Workhouse, Sunderland. 


Messrs. J. & T. TILLMAN, F.R.I.B.A, Architects. Quan- 

ties by Architects. 
W. B. Cooper, Sunderland : ‘ : .£1,975 9 0 
R. Allison, Sunderland. : tt nie . 1,938 0 0 
W. Scott & Sons, Sunderland . ‘ . . 1,888 0 0 
T. P. Shafton, Sunderland ‘ ; : i =,1,782 0.0 
D, & J. Rankin, Sunderland . é : 4 ASJAZ 07 0 
J. Huntley, Sunderland . ; < 2 Een tye | eee ea 6) 
J. W. WHITE, Sunderland (accepted) ° . 1,692 Io oO 


GIBBS PATENT 
Weatherproof 


Ventilators, 


GIBBS’ Patent 
Weatherproof 
Extractor. 
Soil Pipe 
Pattern. 


LATI 


| SHEFFIELD. 
For Erection of Municipal Buildings, Sheffield. Mr. Ep, W. 
MOUNTFORD, F.R.I.B.A, Architect. Quantities by Mr. 
E. C. Pinks, 45 Parliament Street, Westminster. 


With With With 
Coxbench Stoke Hall Hudders- 

Stone Stone eld 
for for Stone fof 
Exterior. Exterior, Exterior. 
Graham & Son, Huddersfield . £92,622 £90,372 £82,172 
Nicholson & Son, Leeds . - 90,593 91,614 92,124 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth 89,748 90,718 91,039 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 89,739 93,069 94,639 
Rudd & Son, Grantham . . 88,500 89,750 92,100 
Henry Lovatt, Wolverhampton 86,441 89,741 90,941 
Armitage & Hodgson, Leeds . 84,665 87,048 87,048 

John Bowen, Balsall Heath, 

Birmingham. ; : . 82,997 85,497 87,547 
EDMUND GABBUTT, Liverpool 81,945 83,945" 87,945 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. 

Edmunds . : : . 81,759 84,750 89,750 

* Accented. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE directors of Stuart’s Granolithic Paving Co., Limited, at a 
meeting held in their London office on the 11th inst., recom- 
mended a dividend of Io per cent. for the past year, exclusive 
of their French and Australian business. 


THE electric lighting of H.S.H. the Prince of Monaco’s 
‘yacht, Princess Alice, has been placed in the hands of Wood- 
house & Rawson United, Limited, electrical and mechanical 
engineers, 88 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. The engine is of 
the single cylinder vertical type, running at from 200 to 250 
‘revolutions per minute according to the E.M.F. required, with 
a steam pressure of 150 lbs, and is provided with an extended 
bed plate for receiving the dynamo which is coupled direct to 
the engine, and gives, when running at 250 revolutions per 
minute, current for 100 16 candle-power lamps at an E.M.F, of 
135 volts, this particular E.M F. being provided to allow of 
charging the accumulators. The number of lamps installed 
throughout the yacht will be about 100, the fittings being of an 
elaborate description and designed specially for this installa- 


® 


at ARE 
THE CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 
AND BEST 
IN THE MARKET. 


KINDLY 

COMPARE et 
6, PRICE AND cass ie 
i222 MAKE. Toute 


iF i= 
f 


j= 


GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 


We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to om 
No. 3 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 


12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that ther 
are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


Ea PRD OD DDD OLA LCL A ALO ALA AA A LW cl cl cdl Nad Led lL 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE and all further particulars may be had from the Sote Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, wWarMinc, vantiLatiNe AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
: 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[4] HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. Telegrams—' Ventilation, Liverpocl,’’ Telephone--No 1,389. 
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tion. The whole of the arrangements are not yet completed, but 


designs. The new Centenary Hall is also fitted with Hill’s 


in all probability there will be provided a set of accumulators, a | patent fanlight openers to the handsome stained-glass windows. 


projector and also a powerful submarine arc lamp for carrying 
on scientific observations at night. 


THE Duke of Wellington’s Riding School and Stables, which 
occupy an exceptionally fine position at Albert Gate, extend- 
ing from Knightsbridge High Road to Hyde Park, were sold by 
auction on Tuesday last, under instructions from the Duke, by 
Messrs. Debenham, Tewson, Farmer & Bridgewater for 60,000/., 
after brisk competition, the large company assembled manifest- 
ing the greatest interest in the sale. The property covers an 
area of 16,909 square feet, and has three frontages, viz, about 
86 feet to Hyde Park, 84 feet to the Knightsbridge Road, and 
126 feet to Park Place. 


THE towo hall, reading-room, board-room, library, &c., 
Brierley Hill, Staffs, are about to be heated by hot water by 
Messrs. Jones & Attwood, heating engineers, Stourbridge. 


THE new high school for girls, Bolton, is being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent warm air 
Manchester grates, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Man- 
chester. 


Mr. WILSON HARTNELL, Volt Works, Basinghall Street, 
Leeds, writes :—“On and after the 25th inst. we intend carry- 
ing on our London and foreign trade at Mansion House 
Chambers, 11 Queen Victoria Street, under the management of 

‘the writer. We shall be prepared to tender for the best class 
of electric lighting for private houses, hotels, &c., in addition to 
our ordinary business of engines, pumps, &c., for home and 
foreign markets.” 


IT is stated that the contract for the new railway between 
Preston and Blackpool has just been let to Mr. Thomas Riley, 
contractor, of Fleetwood, who recently carried out the widening 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway between the same 
places. 


THE Royal Masonic Institution for Girls, Wandsworth 
Common, was opened on Thursday, the 12th inst., by the 
Prince of Wales. The buildings include an infirmary, a swim- 
ming-bath, and the necessary offices for the health and recrea- 
tion of 300 children, The Centenary Hall is a handsome 
building 104 feet long and 4o feet wide. It may be'mentioned 
that Mr. James Hill, of Queen Victoria Street, E.C., supplied 
all the locks with master-key arrangements, together with the 


door furniture and brass lock-plates, according to special ' to street tramways. 


The order for the sixteen large and specially designed brass 
and copper gasaliers was also entrusted to him. 


THE national memorial to the late Father Damien has been 


completed by Messrs. J. Whitehead & Sons, at Aberdeen. 


The memorial is an example of Runic work, and is elaborately 
carved, and has a ‘sculptured medallion portrait of the leper 
missionary. 

A QUARRYMAN, Francis Gallacher, of Bridge of Weir, lately 
brought an action against John Woodrow, contractor, for 
personal injuries received by him while working in the quarry, 
owing to the fall of a wall. The action has been settled by 
Gallacher accepting 42/. and expenses. 


TENDERS have been accepted from local men for the 
enlargement of Drummond Street School for the Bradford 
School Board, under Messrs, Peterson & Cogwill, architects, 


Bradford. 


THE contract of Messrs. Joel Waddell & Sons, of Glasgow, 


_for the construction of the Loch Chon section of the new Loch 


Katrine aqueduct, extending to about 3} miles, at 70,3372. 175. 8a., 
has been accepted. _ ; 


THE series of experiments in electric traction, carried out at 
Messrs, Merryweather & Son’s Tramway Works, Greenwich, 
on behalf of the Gordon Electric Car Syndicate, have given 
excellent preliminary results. The track has closed conduits, 
and the general idea of the system is a series of contacts 
charged by means of automatic magnet in a box placed in the 
ground every hundred;yards or so—about sixteen to a mile. 
The preliminary trials have been made in all sorts of weather 
and with very severe tests, such as flooding the whole track, 
70 yards in length, with water, working in snow, fog and so 
forth through the late winter. The working pressure is 
250 volts and the current 39 ampéres. The current taken in 
energising the magnets is + ampére, and the greatest loss in — 
running across the charged sections is about 1 ampére, that is, 
in all, including resistance, say 4 per cent. of that used. The 
special system énds ‘at the contacts, and any gearing and 
motor can be used. At present an Imisch motor is employed 
with ordinary spur geating. The system seems to be worked 
out in a simple and practical manner, and the tests made have 
created a great interest in certain quarters, as showing that a 
practical and absolutely solid conductor rail system is applicable 
It is expected that the system will shortly 


HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, Lo. 


Complete thouse Furnishers, Decorators, &c. 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W. 
COMPLETE z we. 8 


N.B.—Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


Furniture. 


4 ft. Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s, 


LINOLEUMS, &c., at Manufacturers’ List Prices. 


All Goods delivered Carriage 


DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table, 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match. 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s, complete, 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 cach, 
Desigas and Estimates Free, ~ 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c., 

Rare specimens of Old Inlaid 

Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 
China, &c, 


PARQUET FLOORING , 


From 4d. per square foot. 
Estimates Free. 


From 3s. per square foot, 
Estimates Free. 


CARPETS. 
NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, &. 


Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


“ \. 


Finished 


oe 7 7S 


q x — = ; 
4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 10 in. high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s. 
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be applied to a complete tramway line in order to verify, under 
ordinary conditions of street traction, the satisfactory results 
shown by the experiment. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE V.-W. Lumébernian, of Chicago, gives the following news 
from the Carolinas :—The French Broad Lumber Company, of 
Asheville, has completed 5 miles of railroad up Conley’s Creek, 
in Swain County, and is still building, in order to reach its 
valuable purchase of timber. It is generally known among 
railroad employés that work will begin very soon on a railroad 
from the Albemarle and Raleigh Junction, near Bether, to 
Washington, The Wilmington and Onslow road has reached 
Jackson, which is on a building boom in consequence. A large 
‘store and fifty dwelling-houses are being erected. The grading 
of the Western North Carolina has been completed to the 
corporate limits of Murphey, and in a very short time track- 
laying will be completed. This road now has about three 
hundred miles of track laid, and an extension to Ducktown, 
Tenn., is contemplated. It traverses one of the richest timber 
and mineral sections of North Carolina and Tennessee. The 
resources of the Yadkin valley are immense. The wealth of 
the surrounding region in forests of walnut, cherry, poplar and 
oak is phenomenal in its boundlessness and untold in the 
extent of its territory. Wilkesboro is in easy access to this 
vast timber area. The beautiful Yadkin river and its tributaries 
traverse the north-western section, and afford ample means for 
timber-rafting. ; 
_ THE city of Aransas Pass has a new hotel built on a pier 
extending into the waters of the bay, and thus securing all the 
advantages of fresh air and thorough drainage. It,is thought 
that this new plan will be very successful. 

ACCORDING to the Washington Pos¢, the advantage of 
substituting flat brass or copper chain for the old style sash 
cord is now recognised by all the leading architects, as will be 
observed by examining the better class of new buildings. 

THE Building Register, Washington, says the Master 
Plumbers’ Association of New York City proposes purchasing 
a building for its meetings and other business. The subscription 
list foots up 7,750 dols., and is increasing. 

“ STONE,” of Indianopolis, says :—It is puzzling to account 
for the craze for high buildings now apparently current in 


Chicago, where there is plenty of ground for buildings of 
modest height. The last enterprise of this kind is for one 
twenty-four storeys high, surpassing the tower of the auditorium 
by six storeys, and the masonic temple by five, It will front on 
Dearborn Street, not far from the post-office, and steel will be 
the principal material. 

ARKANSAS has, according to the 7vadesman, 144 planing 
mills, 55 shingle mills, 10 stave mills, 18 sash and door factories, 
48 logging railroads and 77 dry kilns. This isa greater number 
of all these enterprises, except saw mills, than any other 
Southern State possesses, and in the capacity of her saw mills 
she leads them all. 

RESIDENTS in Birmingham, Alabama, have donated land to 
a sisterhood of Roman Catholics, who will at once erect a large 
building to be used as a school and convent. It is situated at 
East Lake, and work will begin early in the spring. 


THE Tradesman, Chattanooga, says the operations of 
quarrying and manufacturing marble are attended by a large 
amount of waste. This has been estimated by one authority to 
run as high as 25 percent. of the quarry output before the 
stone is ready for market, although it does not always run as 
high. The waste is utilised to some extent by the operator in 
the erection of mill buildings or to fill up excavations and 
natural hollows in the quarry or mill property, and some of it is 
used as railroad ballast’and for the improvement of waggon roads. 
In one case limekilns have been built and the waste burned 
into lime, which, however, is not of the best grade. A small 
amount is sold for flux, and a small local demand for founda- 
tion stone is supplied at a low cost to purchasers. In the last 
five years a significant portion of the waste in Maryland 
quarries has been used with asphaltum in making paving 
block. 

A PROPERTY known as the Warwick Farm, near St. Peter’s, 
Chester County, Pennsylvania, was sold the other week. The 
old Warwick furnace, which is one of the chief attractions of 
the farm, is conceded to have been the first in the United States 
to make iron, and was put in blast about the year 1736. 
Although it had not been in operation for some years, many of 
the principal buildings about the furnace are still standing, and 
in a good state of preservation. 

A WRITER in one of the papers, speaking of timber, says 
that whatever preservative is to be applied, the timber for piles 
subjected to the action of sea-worms should first be charred, so 
as to kill any germs near the surface, open the pores of the 
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wood for the antiseptic, and destroy the nutritive upon which 
the worm lives while beginning its action. The perfectly sound 
condition of the piles in the Charleston wharves after seven 
years of exposure, he states, proves the efficacy of this process, 
since untreated piles in those waters are eaten entirely through 
in less than two years. The Nicaragua Canal Construction 
Company has given orders to char all the piles to be used in 
the Greytown harbour work. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEw building estate at Sparkhill, Birmingham, consisting 
of about 40 acres of land, and situated at Sparkhill, a rapidly 
improving and increasing suburb of Birmingham, is now being 
laid out for building purposes. Several new roads are being 
formed, and about fifty villa residences are in course of erection 
to start this estate. These villas will be of a very convenient 
character, each house consisting of good reception-rooms, 
kitchen and scullery, cellar, outbuildings, four bedrooms and 
bath-room, &c., with paved yard and large garden. The front 
elevation is intended to be of a somewhat Gothic character, 
ornamental stone, brick and woodwork, stone-carving, glass in 
lead-lights, encaustic tiles and other decorative features being 
introduced. The architect for these buildings is Mr. John 
Statham Davis, of 53 Newhall Street, Birmingham. 

AT the meeting of the Stafford Board of Guardians in regard 
of the workhouse extension, it was stated that a committee were 
considering the best means of escape or prevention in case of fire, 
and would probably report at the next board meeting. The 
present chapel, the committee thought, would make an excellent 
dining-room for the inmates, and then a new chapel could be 
built with a hospital apart from the house. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Leith Dock Commission it 
was stated in the minutes that tenders had been accepted for 
the erection of new offices for the Board at a cost of 2,600/. 

A PROJECT has been started at Farnworth for acquiring the 
site of the Mossfield Mills, formerly worked by Messrs. Joseph 
Whittam & Sons, for the erection of a mill or mills upon the 
site, using up the old material as far as practicable. 

THE Old Adelphi Hotel, Liverpool, is to undergo structural 
alterations, and the whole establishment is to be refurnished. 
The present furniture and fittings will be sold by auction during 
the month of April. 


AT the last special meeting of the Norwich Town Council, 
the tender of Mr. R. W. Bennett, of Norwich, for erecting the 


Isolation Hospital for Infectious Diseases, at Heigham, 


Norwich, for 4,298/. 4s., according to the plans and specifications 
prepared by the city engineer, was accepted. - 


AT a recent meeting of the Arbroath master builders, it was 
resolved, in compliance with a request by the. operatives, to 
increase the rate of wages from 64d. to 7d. per hour, with an 
additional 3d. per hour for country work—this arrangement to 


last for a twelvemonth, and to be then terminable on notice by 


either side. ats 

AT the monthly meeting of the Halifax School Board, the 
following minute was approved :—“ That in future a clause 
be inserted in all specifications requiring an assurance from 
each contractor that he pays his workmen not less than the 
standard wages of his trade obtaining at the time in the 
district, and that subletting be not allowed. At the same time 
the committee are of opinion that in the interests of the rate- 
payers, advantage ought to be taken of reasonable competition.” 


AT the last meeting of the Worcester Board of Guardians a 
letter was read from the Local Government Board approving of 
the plans for the proposed new workhouse and schools and 
suggesting some additional means of external egress from the 
children’s dormitories. It was resolved that Mr. Rowe, the 
architect, should be requested to make the alterations, with 
detailed estimates and preparations for obtaining tenders for 
the new buildings. 

THE members of the Bramley Liberal Club have decided to 
erect new club premises, and a committee has been appointed 
to obtain a site. 

ALTERATIONS and additions are to be made to the Con- 
servative Club, Union Terrace, Aberdeen, under the direction 
of Messrs. Ellis & Wilson, architects, Aberdeen. 


AT the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court warrant was granted 
for the erection of a new church, hall and offices for the 
Warrender Park Free Church congregation at the corner of 
Greenhill Gardens and Whitehouse Loan, The church, which 
is designed by Mr. R. M. Cameron, Edinburgh, will have 
800 sittings and the hall 200, and the cost of the work is esti- 
mated at 5,000/, ; 

A CONFERENCE of employers in the building trade and the 
joiners, bricklayers and stonemasons in the Potteries and New- 
castle was lately held at Hanley, to consider the rules governing 
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the trade. As to the joiners it was agreed that the hours of 
labour during the winter season should in future be from seven 
in the morning till five o’clock in the afternoon, instead of half- 
past five as heretofore, from November 1 till February 28. It 
was arranged that in case of a dispute, six employers should 
meet six workmen to discuss the differences, and that failing a 
settlement an umpire should be appointed, whose decision shall 
be binding. 
layers. The stonemasons agreed with the hours, subject to the 
approval of their union, but no arrangement was arrived at with 
regard to the rule which treats of piecework and stonework, 
about which a strike took place last year. The stonemasons 
also declined to accept the arbitration clause adopted by the 
joiners and bricklayers. All three branches agreed to a new 
rule providing for a committee of reference to decide any in- 
fringements of small matters not covered by the general rules 
of the trade. 

AT the Sheffield County Court on the 9th inst. Judge Ellison 
gave judgment against Messrs. Armitage & Hodgson, con- 
tractors, Leeds, in an action brought against them by a 
labourer named Flanagan, under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
Plaintiff was employed by the defendants in connection with 
the erection of the Young Men’s Christian Association Buildings 
in Fargate, Sheffield. He was assisting in the lifting of an iron 
girder by means of a crane, when the girder came in contact 
with a heavy batten, which fell upon his hand, causing severe 
injuries. Part of his hand had been amputated, and it has 
been rendered practically useless for life. His honour assessed 
the damages at Ioo/, but granted a stay of execution for 
fourteen days, that they might consider the advisability of an 
appeal. 


VARIETIES. 


A JOINT meeting of the Chesterfield and Midland Counties 
Institute and the Midland Institute of Engineers will be held 
at Sheffield on Saturday, April 11, when a visit will be paid to 
the Nunnery Collieries. At the afternoon meeting in the Royal 
Victoria Hotel papers will be discussed. 

THE Photographic Society of Great Britain, 52 Great 
Russell Street, Bloomsbury, will hold an exhibition of collo- 


A similar agreement was made with the brick-’ 


till April 14, between the hours of 2 and 9 P.M., at the above 
address, Admission on presentation of a visiting card. 

THE Local Board of Rawdon have called in Mr, W. H. 
Radford, C.E , of Nottingham, as consulting engineer, to advise 
them whether a sewerage scheme now under their consideration 
is suitable for their district. 

THE Southampton Town Council have approved of a 
recommendation of the Baths Committee to carry out the 
following works at the baths, Western Shore, viz. :—To 
construct a brick wall round the open swimming-bath, 350/,; 
to provide portable dressing-boxes, 360/.; to concrete the 
bottom of the open swimming-bath, 350/.; to erect iron 
railing around the baths, 3507. Total estimated cost, 1,410/. 


THE sum of 2,400/. has been raised towards 4,o00/. required. 
for the erection of the new church of St. Mary, Hawkshaw 
Lane, Holcombe, Bury. 

THE borough surveyor of Newbury has been instructed to 
inspect all buildings in the town used as places of public resort, 
and report as to the means of ingress and egress. 

A ‘RECOMMENDATION of the Gas Committee has been 
adopted by the Starford Town Council, that an application 
should be made to the Local Government Board to sanction 
the borrowing of 15,0007. to cover the cost of alterations and 
extensions at the gasworks. 

ALTHOUGH the rapid extension of Eastbourne necessitated 
the building of nearly a dozen churches, another is proposed 
for the Oclynge district. The Duke of Devonshire has promised 
500/, and Mr. Gilbert, lord of the manor, offers land and 300/, 


ACCORDING to the Birmingham Post, the London and 
North-Western Railway Company have notified to the City 
Council the abandonment of their Bill for powers to carry out 
a number of costly improvements in Birmingham, in view of 
pressure which is being brought upon them by the Government 
in connection with the questions of rates of carriage and hours 
of labour. The scheme of improvements, which was one which 
would have greatly tended to the convenience of the public, 
altogether involving an outlay on the part of the London 
and North-Western and Midland Railway Companies of 
probably over 450,000/,, will now be indefinitely postponed. 


A REPORT of the Waterworks Committee of the Windsor 


type printing (a process in which photography plays the part of | Town Council, recommending the borrowing of 4,000/. to com- 


the lithographic artist and a sensitised gelatine film that of the 
lithographic stone), by various English and foreign firms, daily 


plete the works at Eton in connection with the turbines, and for 
the extension of mains, has been adopted. 
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BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
February 13, 1891. 
Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 


117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &e. 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that ourr DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 
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THE Devon and Exeter Gazette says the tender of Mr. 
Greenslade, of Halberton, has been accepted by Colonel Troyte 


for the construction of a very large ornamental pond, which is 


intended for boating and fishing. The spot chosen is near 
Huntsham Court, and is very picturesque. 

AT a meeting of the Town Council, Dornoch, N.B., it was 
resolved to proceed with the proposed water and drainage 
scheme for the town, and Mr. Alexander M‘Kenzie, civil engi- 
neer, Inverness, was appointed engineer of the works. The 
water is to be taken from the river Evelix, at a point about two 
and a half miles to the west of Dornoch, and the cost is esti- 
mated roughly at about 2,030/. : 

THE second annual dinner of the Midland Institute Engi- 
neering Society was held on Saturday evening, at the Colon- 
nade Hotel, Birmingham, Mr. J. H. Stone presiding. After 
dinner Mr. Abrahams delivered his presidential address, taking 
for his subject ‘The Transmission of Power.” He reviewed 
the seven different methods for transmitting power, pointing 
out their respective advantages and drawbacks, and leading up 
to. a plea on behalf of the employment of compressed air for 
many of the small industries carried on in a town like Bir- 
mingham., 

AN excellent opportunity, S¢, Stephen's Review says, will 
shortly present itself for the Metropolitan theatre managers 
to secure an able advocate upon the London County Council 
in Mr, Charles J. Phipps, the eminent theatrical architect, one 
of the councillors for South St. Pancras being about to retire. 

A MONUMENT to the late Henry E. Searle, champion 
sculler, is to be erected at “ The Brothers,” well known as the 
finishing point of all the great sculling contests held on the 
Parramatta River. It is designed by Messrs. Shervey & 
Lenthall, architects, and will be built on a solid bed of concrete, 
extending from the surface of the rock to about 6 feet above 
high-water mark. The material for the monument is to be 
imported from Italy. 

AN inquiry has been held at Stroud respecting an applica- 
tion made by the Local Board for sanction to borrow 5,000/. 
for works of sewerage and 3,000/. for additional waterworks. 
The latter proposal was opposed. 

. THE Prince of Wales presided on Monday afternoon at a 
meeting of the Organising Committee of the International 
Congress of Hygiene and-Demography to be held in London 
in August next. The Lord Provost of Edinburgh was present, 
and supported the adoption of the report of the Organising 


Committee, including an arrangement for a special-meeting of 
the Congress to consider ‘‘ The education and registration of 
plumbers in relation to the public heaith.” 

THE Glasgow Herald says:—Of late the want of forge 
works in a community like Greenock has on several occasions 
been commented on in public. There is now a movement 
being made for the remedying of this want, and we are informed 
that there is a strong probability of large forge works being 
started upon a site which many years ago held premises of a2 
somewhat similar character. 

THE Scofsman.says:—The long-standing proposal for 
building upon the vacant space of ground between the Sherif 
Court Buildings and the County Buildings, Edinburgh, and so 
filling up in part a somewhat unsightly gap in George IV. 
Bridge, has again been brought forward at the instance, it is 
understood, of the County Council, who wish to extend their 
accommodation in that direction. The matter has gone so far 
as to have occupied the attention of a committee of the County 
Council and of the Society of Writers to the Signet. The 
Society has a right of servitude over the vacant ground, and 
the proposal is that in the building which would be erected they 
should share the accommodation with the County Council. 

THE Health Committee of the Glasgow Police Commis- 
sioners held their first sitting as a Court of Inquiry into alleged 
uninhabitable houses in the city on Tuesday, and dealt with 
several cases in Rotten Row. 

AT the meeting of the East of Scotland Engineering Asso- 
ciation held in Edinburgh, Mr. James Thomson, C.E., president, 
in the chair, Mr. James Brand, sanitary inspector of Wigton- 
shire; communicated a paper on ‘‘ Sanitary Work under the 
County Councils.” 


AT the annual meeting of the General Hospital, Birming- 
ham, it was reported that the subscription list towards the new 
hospital now amounted to over 84,000/, A committee was 
constituted to carry out the erection and furnishing of the new 
building, which, in order to secure Miss Ryland’s bequest, will 
have to be pushed forward with as little delay as possible. 

THE proposed harbour at Bray covers an area of about 
8 acres, and will be situate to the north of Bray Esplanade and 
eastward of Martello Terrace. It comprises two principal piers 
and one inner pier within the harbour. The passenger pier 
will start from a point at the north end ‘of the esplanade, 
running in a north-western direction 591 feet, then bends, and 
runs almost west for 231 feet, and terminates with a light- 
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AVENARIUS. 


World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Hstates, Brewers, &c. &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). | 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and | 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron, Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 


Only to be had from | 


PETERS BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their authorisefl Agents. 


JOHN CLARK, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
and orna- 
mental 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens, 
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for Wirework for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application, | 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per foot super. Estab. 1855. 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs, 
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Scotland :—Mr. C. M. Heron, 64 North Frederick | 
Street, Edinburgh. 
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house at the mouth of the harbour, the total distance being 
about 822 feet. The principal mercantile pier will start from 
Bray railway bridge, and veer a little north of east and along- 
side the river for 634 feet, then bend almost due east, terminat- 
ing at the harbour mouth, about 9o1 feet from its commencement. 
The inner pier will run parallel to the principal mercantile 
pier for a distance of 426 feet and about 142 feet apart from it. 

WE mentioned last week that the interest in the premises of 
Messrs. Dollond & Co., opticians, &c., of No. 1 Ludgate Hill, 
was to be obtained by the Commissioners of Sewers for the 
Ludgate Hill Improvement Scheme. This well-known firm 
was established in 1750, and in 1758 they were awarded the 
Copley Gold Medal. Prior to moving to new premises at 
No. 35 Ludgate Hill, Messrs. Dollond & Co. are selling off 
their valuable stock, including surveying and mathematical 
instruments and instrumenjs of every description at a consider- 
able reduction. This will be an exceptional opportunity for 
obtaining first-class instruments at a bargain. 


HOT-WATER FITTINGS, 


AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Association of Science and 
Art, Mr. Thomas Hume, plumber, read a paper on “ Hot-water 
Fittings,” in the course of which he described the various 
boilers in use, giving the preference to what he described as the 
L-shaped boiler. Copper, he said, was the best material for 
the construction of these boilers, the only objection to it being 
the cost, which was just about three times that of iron. No 
boiler-flue should be without a damper, and that should only be 
made to serve one purpose. Any defects found in connection 
with hot-water cisterns arose almost wholly from a defective 
arrangement of the pipes. It was desirable in all cases to 
prevent the water boiling. Boiling was not necessary, and put 
an unnecessary -strain on the whole system, and caused 
damage. This could be prevented by keeping the expansion- 
pipe so low that the water would escape before reaching the 
boiling-point, its place being taken by cold water from the 
cistern. Bursting of kitchen-boilers: was caused by the 
expansion-pipe as well as the feed-pipe becoming choked. 
This was generally caused by frost, and it was surprising, 
in view of the exposed state in which these pipes were left in 
attics, how few accidents happened. One source of safety was 
that most people had the sense to let the fire die out when the 


hot-water pipe ceased to run. Safety valves were practically 
valueless and were a source of danger, as they induced a sense 


of false security. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


A PUBLIC meeting in furtherance of the registration of plumbers. 
was held at the Town HalJ, Newport, Mon, on the 13th inst. 
In the absence of the Mayor, the chair was taken by the ex- 
Mayor (Councillor Mordey), who was supported by Councillors 
G. A. Davies and A. G. Thomas, Newport, and Carr, Cardiff > 
Messrs. L. B. Moore, Edward Seward, F.R.ILBA, J. F.. 
Fawckner (architect), A. Swash (architect), J. L. Daw and others. 

The Chairman, in expressing his sympathy with the object 
of the meeting, urged upon plumbers the necessity of taking 
advantage of every opportunity of improving their knowledge 
of the theory as well as the practice of plumbing. 

The District Secretary (Mr. Waite) read a letter from the 
Mayor (Alderman Batchelor) expressing his inability to attend 
the meeting, but saying he thoroughly sympathised with the 
objects sought to be attained, and wishing the movement every 
success. 

Mr. J. F. Fawckner (architect) proposed the following reso- 
lution :—‘‘ That this meeting desires to express its opinion that 
it is essential to the health and comfort of all classes of the 
community that the plumber’s craft should be brought under 
such systematic regulation and control as tu insure the efficient 
training of its members, and that this can best be effected by 
the system of national registration of qualified men.” He said 
that bad plumbing work was the cause of outbreaks of typhoid 
fever and other maladies. If a plumber was thoroughly in- 
structed in sanitary science he would be more likely to execute 
his work efficiently. 

Councillor Davies seconded the resolution. He said he had 
taken a deep interest in the practical part of sanitary science, 
and he believed that the movement which they were supporting 
that night would be of great importance to the public health. | 
The technical education of plumbers was a necessity which had 
been felt for many years. 

Councillor Thomas, in supporting the resolution, said it 
would be difficult to mention a more important trade than that 
of the plumbers, seeing that the health of the community de- 
pended so much upon their work. 

The Town Surveyor (Mr. C. Kirby 


) expressed his warm 
approval of the registration of plumbers. ~ 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS. 
J. W. BENSON, 


Steam Clock Factory, 


GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 


Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 


NORTON HOUSE, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, | 
1 Boy Court, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


* MAKER OF THE 
GREAT CLOCK AT PORTSMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


CHURCH, TURRET, STABLE 
AND FACTORY CLOCKS. — 


Of the Best Design and Construction, of Brass or Gun- 
Metal, with all Latest Improvements. Silent from 
£15; Striking from £50. 


J, W. BENSON has recently made and fixed, among others 
the following Clocks :_Trowbridge Town Hali, Lockerbie Town 
Hall, Faversham Church, Alton Church, Boughton Church, 
Whitwell Church, Isle of Wight: Graveley Church, near 
Stevenage; St. John’s the Divme Church, Brixton; Union 
Chapel, {slington; Stone Church. near Avlesbury ; Thuriand 
Castle, Lancaster ; St. Andrew’s Home, Folkestune. &c.. &., 
and shipped clocks for Cyprus, Sitapur, H.f., Trinidad. 
Jamaica, the Great Clock for Hoisenabad Endowment, 
Lucknow, &c., &e, ae OE 

ADVICE, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES FREE.@ 


J. VW. BENSON, Clock Maker 
To the Admiralty, War Office. Indian and Colonial 
Governments. Ke.. 


Steam Clock Factory, 62 & 64 


&e., 
Ludgate Hill, E.C. 
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BARTON & BALLARD, 
151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W.. 


‘Makers of the CLOCK an 


CLOCKS AT BFLLS AT 
Manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Castle 
Exeter Cathedral (Mad. Patti) 


| Bradford Town Hall 
St. James’s Palace, 


Sherborne Abbey 

} Sethe Town Hall, 

| Durban Town Hall, S.A. 
Royal Military Exhi 


‘zn 22. 


me 


d BELLS at the 
ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


AND OF THE 


Eddystone Lighthouse 


fa | Llandaff oa ¢ 

E Birmingham Muniecipa 
| Wells 0s Buildings 
Sligo an Hove Town Hall 


Burnley, Holy Trini 
Church Seda s 


Crawley Parish Church 
Corbridge-on-Tyne 

, Parish Church 
Windermere Church 
Eiffel Tower, Paris 
) bition, &e., &e., &e. 
GOLD Mapa! s—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883 ; LonpDon, 1885, 

SILVER MEDAL—Panis, 1889, 


London 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W 
CORSHAM DOW 


BATH FREESTONES. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 


- RAILWAY (East End), 
N QUARRY (Entrance from Railway), 


| 
| 


and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Souz Owvzrs), 


Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts, 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS, 


| 18883—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


| And Seventeen other Gon, Sitvur, and BRonzE MEDALS, 


W™. WOOLLAMS & CO., 


Original Makers of 


{ 


ARTISTIC 


WALL-PAPERS, 


GUARANTEED 
FREE FROM ARSENIC, 


Special facilities for Printing Extra Widths and Lengths 
ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE. 
Kindly note “Trade Mark,’’a Bale of Wool branded W ana 
two Lambs suspended. 

SOLE ADDRESS :—110 HIGH STREET (near MANcH=STER 
SQUAEE), LONDON, W, 
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Mr. Alfred Swash, speaking as an architect, said he would 
be happy to do all he could to help forward the movement they 
were supporting that night, because he thought it was a step in 
the right direction. os : 

Councillor Carr (Cardiff) and Mr. Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A. 


(Cardiff), supported the resolution, which was carried unani- 


mously. 


A public meeting under the auspices of the Manchester and 
District Council for the National Registration of Plumbers was 
held at the Technical School, Princess Street, Manchester, on 
the 11th inst. There was a good attendance. Mr. John Holden, 
F.R.I.B.A. (president), occupied the chair. In opening the 
proceedings he delivered a shert address on * Plumbing, Past 
and Present.” In the Middle Ages, he said, very little plumbers’ 
work was done, the use of lead being confined mostly to 
coverings to roofs of cast lead. It was not used for sanitary 
matters, simply because there were none. He then traced the 
history of the use of lead until later days, and concluded by 
referring to the value of lead in the erection of modern build- 
ings. Mr. William Jaffray, R.P.C., followed with a Paper on 
“The General Practice of Plumbing,” in which he urged that, 
no matter what form of water-closet might be used, a two-gallon 
‘fdush was not sufficient. 


THE HANDEL FESTIVAL. 


OUR Great National Festival in honour of Handel’s music— 
celebrated at intervals of three years—will come round in June 
next. There is every prospect that the extraordinary demon- 
stration will this year be made with particularly brilliant features. 
Among the hoped-for Royal visitors may probably be the 
Emperor of Germany, whose presence in this country will, it is 
trusted, accord with the days of performance ; and if he come 
we shall be able to present to him a peculiarly significant 
musical result that, it is not too much to say, could not be offered 
to him with equal completeness of beauty anywhere else. The 
knowledge of, as well as the admiration for, Handel’s music is 
wide and deep in this country ; the knowledge is necessary for 
the assembling of such a chorus and orchestra as is brought 
together ; the loving admiration, largely partaking of a strong 
religious feeling, is essential to attracting the vast audiences, 
who realise the most notable musical result that is ever pre- 


sented, with its subtle effects of grandeur and pathos. The 
Crystal Palace is the only arena where the demonstration can 
be made, and only a long-standing organisation could produce 
it. The 4,000 executants are selected and rehearsed carefully. 
Only at intervals of three years is it possible to bring them 
together ; they include the cathedral choirs, and the élite of 
provincial choral societies, who then meet the London body ; 
but every voice is tried and approved, and its natural quality 
and cultivation ascertained, and the taking part in this festival 
is esteemed as an honour. All these sipgers are diligent 
students of Handel’s music, and hence the exceptional effects of 
tone and mastery that outdo all other similar performances, even if 
equal numbers of singers can be assembled. The most eminent 
of cur solo singers are already engaged, and the utmost vigilance 
is exercised to secure the best. Madame Albani, Miss 
Macintyre, Madame Emily Squire and Madame Nordica will 
be among the sopranos ; Madame Patey will be in America, 
but Miss Marian McKenzie has been already engaged Mr. 
FE.dward Lloyd, Mr. Barton McGuckin, Mr. Santley, Mr. W. H. 
Firereton and Mr. Bridson complete the list up to the present. 
Mr. August Manns will be, as heretofore, the conductor, 
Alterations and renovations are being made in the great 
orchestra and its immense roof. Mr. Manns is organising the 
provincial rehearsals that will be held at important county 
centres, and the metropolitan rehearsals are in active prepara- 
tion. Every endeavour is being made to render the coming 
celebration in June the most perfect performance in the long 
line of the great Handel Festivals, 


INTENSITY COILS, 


THE above is the title of one of the publications of Messrs 
Perken, Son & Rayment, of Hatton Garden. It is a “ beginner’s 
guide to electricity,” describing the way to make batteries, bells, 
coils, electric light, telegraphs, telephones, phonographs, &c, 
&c. It is already passing through its sixteenth edition, or the 
128th thousand. One of the merits of this brochure is that it 
does not require an expert to understand it. The scientific 
information is of an advanced character nevertheless ; but the 
reader is introduced to it by a preliminary clear and simple 
explanation of all the rudimentary steps, technical terms, &c. 
The application of electricity to the various well-known pur- 
poses is explained, and the latest projects, and, among these, 
“seeing by electricity ” are noticed. 


C. SIMPSON & CO. 


TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS, 


Mouldings, 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. | 


SAW MILLS :— 
f{EDON ROAD, 


BEST BLINDS 


IN EVERY 
QUALITY 
AND | 


HULL. | 


STYLE. 


Town and | 
Country Houses, | 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 
a Quarter of a 
Century. 


FESTOON,‘1 


i 
| 


G. A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21! QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BAYS vy ATER, VW. | 


AUTOMATIC PATENT 


(FOLDING ADJUSTMENT 


For Opening and Closing Fanlights, 


Its ADVANTAGES are that when Fanlight isclosing into Frame 
THE ARM TURNS ROUND CLOSE UP 


to the Woodwork, and is ouT oF THE WAY so that Blinds may 


pass. It is securely locked when closed, also AT ANY ANGLE 
wher open, Itis compact and neat in appearance. Will suit any 
size or shape Fanlight, 


& 

78 Dre 
i) ~rs 
O -s Ss > 
ow s 2 
See = 5 
La Ss 
SS Sue 
Led SS 
1s Cis 


In Bronzed Best Malleable Iron or Best Brass. 
Illustrated Lists on application to 


ENSOR & CO., 61 Ludgate Hill, BIRMINGHAM. 


London Agent, Mr. A. HEMMINU 9 Ciosby Square, Bishop:gate, 
E.C., where Samples may be seen and Price Lists obtained. 


Ji J: HARRISON & CO,, 


AMERICAN 
DRAUGHTSMEN 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 

DESIGNERS AND 
. ELECTROTYPERS, 
73 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


AND AT 


39 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
Sat EES 


HIGHEST CLASS 
HANICAL WORK 


A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Specimen Book post free. 


MEC 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
147? STRAN D, W.C. 


20,000 SUBJECTS ON VIEW. 
ESTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c. ~ 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to coa- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 1x4} Dry Wainscot Oak 
57s. 9d. per square ; 1x4} ditto, 48%. ; 1x4} Pitch Pine, 233 6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 233. vd, IMPORTERS 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King's Road, Chelsea, 8.W. _ 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3.188, 

Large stock of Dry Msbogany. Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould« 
ings, Deals, &c, 
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NATIONAL SPORTING CLUB. 


AN iosportant electric light installation has been carried out for 
the proprietors of this club, Messrs. Fleming & Bettinson, by 
Messrs, Henry F. Joel & Co., of 31 Wilson Street, Finsbury, 
London, in the exceptionally short space of time of a little over 
three weeks, and the whole of the lights have been fitted since 
the completion of the decorations, without destroying or de- 
facing the building in any way. There are at present about 
160 lights, but provision is made for extension to 300 lights. 
The fittings have been specially designed and adapted to suit 
the proprietors, and to agree and assimilate with the general 


design of the building. 


In the theatre, as shown in the illus- 


tration, the fittings are particu'arly successful ; they follow the 


curves of the arches, lighting up the arena and also the deco- 
rated ceiling in a very perfect manner, and are much admired. 
In the conservatory and saloon the fittings are in accord with 
the surroundings ; in the billiard-room they give an excep- 
tional light on the tables. Switches are fitted to turn any 
of the groups of the lights “off” or « on,” and all the 
lights are under control in the /porter’s box at the 
entrance. Special switches, with detachable handles, are 
fitted in the billiard-room. The electric current is sup- 
and when 


the circuits were recently tested they gave an insulation resist- 
ance of over 5,coo,coo ohms (more than ten times the required 
test). All the work has been carried out in accordance with 
the fire insurance companies’ rules. There are some miles of 
insulated wire laid down, and many thousand feet of casings all 
painted with asbestos paint. It is universally admitted that 
the electric light is a necessity for clubs and other such build- 
ings, and in this case it shows off the magnificent suite of 
rooms and the beautiful theatre in a way that is not possible 
with any other light, whilst being healthy and clean. 

The National Sporting Club is situated in Covent Garden, 
where the well-known “ Evans’s” formerly stood. Lord Lons- 
dale is chairman of the committee, with Mr. B. J. Angle, Mr. 
G. C. Piesse, Mr, I. Hollingshead, Mr. J. J. Shine, Mr. George 
Edwards, and others well known, to assist him. Boxing, 
cricket, rowing and racing, and all other national sports, are 
included in its programme. The inauguration of the club took 
place on Thursday, the 5th inst, when about two thousand 
members and their friends were present. Everything, including 
the electric light, was in perfect order. The club promises to be 
the true ideal of what a sports club should be, and is most com- 
fortably and conveniently fitted with dining-room, smoking- 
room and all other necessities cf town life. 


THE EDINBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


ON Tuesday Mr. J. A. Robertson, liquidator of the recent 
International Exhibition held in Edinburgh, issued a circular 
stating that a first dividend of 13s. 4d. per pound will be paid 
to those creditors whose claims have been admitted. Preferable 
debts had been paid to the amount of 2,710/. 16s. 3d, and the 
ordinary claims lodged amounted to 42,215/. 45 8d.. The sub- 
scriptions to the guarantee fund amounted to 26,559/. 7s., and 
of that sum there had been received 25,5094/. 75. The total 
receipts, including drafts on cash credit, were 102,539/. 18s. 10d, 
and the total payments 101,083. 16s. 5d. There was a balance 
in hand on November 15 of 1,356/. 25. 5d. The sums received 
from exhtbitors for space amounted to 12,9747. gs. 7d. ; music 
and entertainment cost 12,053/. 2s. 6d. The payments to bands: 
included the following :—Coldstream Guards, 520/.; Royal 
Marines (two bands), 930/. Is. 3¢.; London Military Band, 
5687. 4s. 2d.; Belgian Guides, 8307.; Royal Engineers, 
5942. 19s.; Royal Horse Guards Blue, 570/.; Scots Guards, 


plied by the Metropolitan Electric Light Company, 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING: 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 
2 PRINCES. MANSIONS, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


‘MUNICIPAL LIGHTING,” 


BY FRED. H. WHIPPLE. 
A comprehensive treatise upon the public 
lighting of towns. 
Price—paper, 4s. 6d.; Russia, 8s. 6d. 


WOODHOUSE & RAWSON UNITED, Ld., 


88 QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON. 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(AS AND RLECTRIG FITTINGS, 


COST FOSVOO POSS OSO DOOD FOESCOCSCOOSOODE | 


ART SMITHS. 


W-ROOMS— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER, 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


VOLT WORKS, LEEDS. 
$n cae cseensteemaneneeneeee 


wa US 346 Euston R 


“UNIVERSAL” 


ELECTRIC 


TELEPHONES 


ARE 
Suitable for all Purposes. 


SOLD OUTRIGHT. GUARANTEED!!! 
ESTIMATES FREE 


For Supplying, Fixing, and Maintaining Tele- 
phones and Lines any distance. 


Especially adapted for connecting Country Houses 
with the Stables and Lodges. 


New Buildings fitted with Telephones at the} 


same price as Electric Bells. 
TELEPHONES IN DAILY USE. 


UPWARDS of 6,000 in DAILY USE, 
As used by the following :— 

The CORPORATIONS of WEST HAM and 
STOCKPORT in all their Fire Stations. 

Bank of England Wm. Whitely 

Royal Exchange Spiers & Pond 

Corporation of Bich- | “ Daily News” 


mond “Standard ” 
Great Western Railway | ** Globe ” 
Eastern AK London & India Docks 


Midland Railway 
Bryant & May 


London & St Katharine 
Docks 


Hot Lightning “™ 


Bath 


115 Minutes i Geyser. 


Liberty &.Co. etc., etc. 


THE UNIVERSAL TELEPHONE COMPANY, 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.¢. 


Bstimates Free. ALL WoRK GUARANTEED 


6257. 17s. 4d. ; and De Jong’s brass band, 189/. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


ESTIMATES FREE, 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED. 


FRANK SUTER & CO,, 


278 STRAND, LONDON, W.c. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Messrs. FREEMAN & CO. 


Will be pleased to ESTIMATE for Installations for the 
Electric Light, either complete with Engine and Dynamo or to 
be supplied with current from District Central Stations. 


21 SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, w. 


G. WESTON & CO., 


Telephones 
and Speaking 
Tubes, Lightning 
Conductors, 3urglar Alarms, 
Estimates free on application. 
Office—Dashwood House, New Broad St., E.G. 
Manuiactory—45 Worship Street, E.C, 


TAYLOR & DUNN, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT. ENGINEERS, 


58 Conduit Street, & 28 King Street, Regent St. W. 


Estimates Given Free for Wiring or Fitting 
up Complete Installation, 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO TEMPORARY LIGHTING 
FOR BALL AND EvENING PARtTIEs, &c. 


BARNES & LOW, 
Electric Light Engineers 


AND CONTRACTORS, 
1 Sussex Place, South Kensington, 
LONDON, S.W. 
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JUBILEE OF STEINITZ'S LONDON PARQUETRY 


WORKS. 


To Mr. Chas. Steinitz belongs the honour of having been the 
first to introduce parquetry into this country, 
availed ourselves of his permission to inspect his works at 
Camberwell Hall, Grove Lane, S.E., where he manufactures for 
his extensive private business and for first- 
and decorators parquetry only. We know of 
200 floors have been made by Mr. Steinitz during the past 
would be the better word) 
employed at this manufactory have been in Mr. Steinitz’s 
service for a great number of years. Here is one element of his 
success. Bound to their employer by the ties of respect and 
dering from place to 
and knowing very well 
employer’s business in- 
creases, they naturally exert themselves to the very utmost to 
turn out the best work. Mr. Steinitz’s system of manufacture is 
name of plated, 
mounted with a quarter to 
woods, and provision is further made underneath 
or warping. There is practically no limit to the size to 


few years. The workmen (“artists ” 


self-interest, they never dream of wan 
place. They belong to no trade union, 
that their income increases as their 


that which is known by the 
clamped pine panels, 


panels are made. For instance, the 


Criterion, which is laid with Mr. Steinitz’s parquetry, is com- 
posed of panels containing 36 superficial feet. 
system allows of more valuable wood being used than the 
The oak used for ground-work is invariably Baltic wood, and 
the vast superiority of this wood, in comparison with the 
French, German and American oak, is well known. 
every colour can be had except blue and light grey, which have 
to be dyed, but we have seen some charming effects produced 
in Mr. Steinitz’s manutactures by the aid of wainscot only, 
amongst others a rich imitation of a damask tablecloth, which 
is a perfect marvel of skilled industry and artistic 
ing, so far alone as patient painstaking is concerned, all other 
We may mention that in a 
fixed by Mr. Steinitz at Brook 
House, no less than 200,000 pieces of wood have been intro- 
merits which strikes the eye in these 
the almost total invisibility of the 
ge of colour in the adjoining piece we 
but when it occurred in wood of a 
greatest difficulty in tracing it, even 


considerations out of the question. 
centre panel, ro feet square, 


duced. One of the first 
artistic productions is 

joint. Guided by a chan 
were able to detect it, 
uniform tint we had the 


when its course was pointed out, The reason is, SO great is the 
Care exercised in every stage of manufacture, 

of wood are put together without being shot. 
A question naturally arises, Is it not an extrava ant way of 
laying floors? The answer to this is given by the fact that in 
several public institutions where ornament was not required 
parquetry has been adopted simply upon sanitary grounds. To 
mention only one instance. When the Royal Hants County 
Hospital was being erected at Winchester, the question of 
floors engaged the serious attention of the architect, council 
and medical officers, it being a well-known fact that the dust 
harboured in the crevices or open joints between floor-boards 
will spread contagious fevers. Mr, Steinitz was consulted, 
and requested to submit a plan for flooring the whole of the 
wards that should combine simplicity of appearance with 
perfect durability and cleanliness, harbour no ust, and come 
within the compass of a certain sum determined on beforehand. 
Mr. Steinitz submitted his plans, executed the work, and with 


that no two pieces 


and we willingly 


class upholsterers 
one firm for whom 


z.é, thoroughly 
half-inch hard | 
for shrinkage 
which the 
Grand Hall of the 

The plated 
solid. | 


Almost 


merit, leav- 


OLD STYLE, 


so successful a result that upon a close examination made after 
a lapse of many years not a flaw could be detected in 13,000 
Square feet of work. A few of the best specimens of Mr. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 7 


Che Hrchitect and Contract Reporter. 
SUBSERIBER’S ORDER. (Subscriptions payable in advance.) 


To the Publisher of Tur ARCHITECT aND~ ConTRacT 


Please forward a copy of this Journal week] 


in payment. 


One Copy Weekly, Post Free for a Year, 19s.; Six Months, 10s. 
nes and Post Office Orders to be made payable to 


“Theg 


REPORTER, : : 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
y till further orders, and receive... 


Address.....02.0. Ree 
Date 


ee 


GILBERT WOOD & O0., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


PHOENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
o¢ CHARING CROSS, LONDON 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 
MODERATE RATES, 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS, 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS 


Llectric Lighting Rules Supplied, 


JomInT SEORETARIES— 
W. 0. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 


eee eee ee 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


L21°7,000,000. 


& FITTINGS 


GAS, WATER, 
AND STEAM. 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


‘BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING, 


REGISTERED No. 60808, 
| Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Wrought 
ly 
; S, 


Specialty: “BALTIC REDWOOD.” q, HYDRAULIC 
Prize tte Teena _ Exhibition, ‘1886; . Awards ZHOT WAT ER TUBES. 
/ Sanitary Hxhibitions, 1885 and 1856, | Zs : PERKINS’ 
CASES FOR BINDING TUBE™ 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings, 


Glohe Tube Wa 
5 WEDNE ‘+4 CRY. 
London Office and Warehouse:— - 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. |14 GREAT ST, THOMAS APOSTLE, E.C, 


’ Were : 
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Steinitz’s productions have been furnished to Windsor Castle, 
Sandringham, Sir Dudley Marjoribanks, Brook House, Grosvenor 
House and Eaton Hall (Duke of Westminster), Duke of 
Buccleuch, Montagu House, Baron Rothschild, Royal Hants 
County Hospital, the Criterion and Avery Hill. 

Very erroneous impressions exist even amongst professional 
men with respect to colour and design as bearing upon the cost 
of parquetry. It is generally supposed that floors made of two 
or more woods, such as wainscot, walnut, &c., must be more ex- 
pensive than those made of only one wood, This, however, is an 
error, the price being ruled by the intricacy of the pattern, and 
not by the number of woods employed. We have seen hand- 
some floors in course of execution, composed of three or four 
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woods, worth as many shillings per square foot, whilst others 
made of only one wood are six times as dear. Another common 
error is to suppose it is more expensive to execute architects’ 
own designs than those of the manufacturer. As often floors, 
or even a single border, is <spee ially designed for the room 
floor for which it is intended, the question of who made the 
design does not in the slightest degree affect the price, which 
depends solely upon the amount of ‘work which it contains. 

The advantage of such a system is obvious when it is con- 
sidered how much the general effect of a room may be enhanced 
by preserving an entire harmony between ceilings, walls and 


floor. Hence it sometimes happens that Mr. Steinitz has to 
reproduce in different colours the most elaborate ceilings, the 
designs of which are supplied to him by the architect or 
decorator. Our illustrations exhibit the class of work with 
which Mr. Steinitz commenced his business and that now 


made by the firm. 


PATENTS. 


[ This List of Patents 7s compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr, G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating te Patents 


may be had gratuitously.| 
APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


3763. Carl Zander, for “ An improved self-locking apparatus 
for doors, windows, cupboards and such like.” 

3797. Geo. Hy. Skelsey, for “Improvements in the manu- 
facture of Portland cement.” 

3877. Chas, Robert Green, for ‘“ Improvements in window 
ventilation of dwelling-houses and other buildings.” 

3890. Robert Gilgour Hislop, for “ An improved automatic 
door or gate for protecting well-holes or lifts.” 

3940. Wm. Entwistle, for “ Improvements in or relating to 
chimney cowls, ventilators and the like.” 

3947. John Lord, for “‘ An improved folding paper-board for 
paperhangers,” 

3966. Andrew Fulcher and Hy. William Loosemore, for 
is Improvements in and connected with ventilators and ventilat- 
ing cowls.” 

3991. Geo. Taylor, for ‘‘ Improvements in chimney cowls.” 

4115. Wm. Colin Morison, for “ Improvements in and con- 
nected with smoke-consuming devices.” 

4118. James Silverwood and Alfred Moule, for “ Imprave- 
ments in lock and latch furniture.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 

Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 

Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


(Late MARRIS & Se eee 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 


ssible notice. 

DESIGNS "AND ESTIMATES 
FOR ALL KINDS OF 
ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET, 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.) 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
ASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and | 
| 


Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 


(Late 34 BERNERS "STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


O.E, BIRCH, 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 


TAPESTRIES, panten| C. E. BIRCH 


and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
| PLUMBING, GLAZING, 
ATIONS. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP-| 074er¢ HGS 
SANITARY SPHOIALTIES, a 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, ax 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom, 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


83 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS) 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE ST-E.C. 


public that he person- 


Begs to inform the 


ally superintends all 
TION. ante 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Uplintsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in ali the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs. and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free, 
WORK 


s— 
'9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
| Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, 8.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, and 
muy be vonsulted by appyintment. 


| 2 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE. 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


S Single-acting Vertical Engine, 
From 3 to 4-Horse Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


Horizontal Typ 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 
“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY ; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable wn the incandescent lamps.” 


And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 
“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
Without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


DICK, KERR « Go., 


LIMITED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B. 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW-—98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Street. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.0, 


» 4G puvilshed for tne Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London, 
Friday, March 20, 1891, a, 


‘ 
1 


A Business Supplement 


C ontrack 


Reporter 


to Ghe Architect, 


SSS rer 


SS eres 


LONDON, MARCH 27, 1891. 


NOTICE. 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal 
Char'er, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘* Practice ” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. 

Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz.:— 

Surveyors, whether connected. with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 

The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
Spondence will not usually permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


; THE. ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordsto the line) fo 2 6 
For every Additional Line , ° : : - 0 O 6 
For Quarter Page . ° ry e 8 ° 210 0 
For Half Page ® e ® r | ® ° 4 Io Oo 
Fora Page ‘ ° ° a 6 e 8 8 8 i¢) 
For I inch deep by 2} wide ’ . » © 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; 15. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 


on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woon, 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 


The largest Varieties of 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POST. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BATH —April 1.—For Building Board Schools. Mr. W. J. 
Willcox, Architect, 1 Belmont, Bath. 


BRIGHTON.—March 27.—For Cleaning and Painting Street 
Lamps, Lamp Pillars, Iron Fencing, Seats, Drinking Fountains, 
&c. Mr. F. J.C. May, C E., Town Hall, Brighton. 


COLNE.—March 28.—For Building Public Offices. 
J. Mallinson, Architect, Local Board Offices, Colne. 


DoucG.Las —April 13.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c. Mr. Wm. Fox, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 


DUNGARVAN —April 10.—For Carrying out Works of 
Water Supply in Two Contracts—in Construction of Reservoir, 
and Supplying and Laying Pipes, Special Castings, &c. Mr. 
Beary, Surveyor to the Town Commissioners, Dungarvan. 


Mr. 


EGREMONT.—March 39—For Supply and Erection of 


Steam-engines, Boilers and Pumps. Mr. 
Engineer, Waterworks, Great Float, Birkenhead. 


EXMINSTER.—April 6.—For Alterations and Additions tu 
the County Asylum. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 


FINCHLEy.—April 1.—For Supply of Granite, Flints, 
Gravel, Hoggin, Lime, General Ironmongery, Castings, &c. 
Mr. Charles Roberts, Local Board Offices, Gravel Hill, Church 
End, Finchley. 

FULHAM —April 9.—For Painting, Distempering and Other 
Work at the Union Infirmary, Margravine Road. Mr. T. 
Aplin Marsh, Union Offices, Fulham Palace Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

GREAT WyRLEy.—April 2.—For Additional Accommoda- 
tion at Board School for 60 Children, Mr. John Greensill, 
Architect, Great Wyrley. 

GREETLAND. — March 30.— For Building Four Houses. 
Messrs. Jackson & Fox, Architects, 22 George Street, Halifax. 

GROOMBRIDGE.—April 1.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
&c., with Pumping Machinery, Engine House, Tanks, &c. Mr. 
Urban Smith, C.E., 2 Victoria Mansions, Westminster, S W. 

HUDDERSFIELD.—April 1.—For Building Tall Chimney, 
Foundations to Refuse Destructor, &c. The Borough Surveyor. 

KENDAL.—March 31.—For Building House. Mr. Jock 
Curwen, Architect, Highgate, Kendal. 

KENDAL — March 28.— For Building Presbytery. 
Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. 


Mr. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also manufacturers of — 
Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &ce. 


H. Ashton Hill,. 


VERITY BROS. cal wane, LEEDS. 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 
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Pipes, Fireclay Pipes, Portland Cement, Castings, &c. Mr. 
C. G. Lawson, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, The Green, 
| Southgate, N. 


KEswiIck.—April 4.—For Construction of Vagrant Wards. 
Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. 


LICHFIELD.—March 31.—For Supplying Cast-iron Water j| : . ae ‘ 

; . Chinr, Warden, The Close. Lichfield. STAFFORD.—April 1.—For the Works in Building Public 
Pipes. pp re i ai ‘ SaaS 3 Baths. Mr. W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Stafford. 

LONDON-=7A pri 15. 4F of Suppty:of (Materials andy ixecu- THORNTON.—April 9—For Building Stores and Agent’s 


i obbing and Measurer Works required for Sewers and : ; yent’ 
Dee Mr. Henry Andrews, Board of Works, Strand District, porse Sa ving oi ea ae Mr. Herbert Hodgson, Archi- 
5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. me ra é an ee oF r : es 

: ‘ : : "ESt HAM.—April 1.—For Fire-escape Staircases at the 

MELTON Mowsray,—Apri 1e.—For Laying Out ry Workhouse. Mr. Ee J. Sturdy, Architect lGuardigng Offices 

and Building Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary and Boundary Fence. Union Workh L Ce ) 1Ce€s, 
Mr. Charles W. Smith, Architect, Grantham. — nion Workhouse, Leytonstone, E. 

WILLENHALL.—April 1o —For Additions and Alterations 


MENAI BRIDGE.—March.—For Building House, Entrance : c 
Lodge, &c., Ireborth Park. Mr. R. G, Thomas, Architect, to County Police Station. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Sur- 
Bride veyor, Stafford. 


Menai Bridge. 
MOUNTAIN ASH —Aptil 5.—For Building Thirty Houses. 
Mr G. G. Jones, Secretary, Building Club, Mountain Ash. TENDERS 
NEW MALDEN —Apyril 6.—For Providing and Laying about | ’ 
10,103 yards lineal 12 inches by 6 inches Blue Pennant or other 


suitable Stone Kerbing. Mr. T. V. Herbert Davison, BANBURY. 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Local Board Offices, New Malden, Surrey. For Surface Drainage, Levelling, Channelling and Macadamis- 
NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—April 16.—For Construction ing Albert Street, Banbury. Mr. S. E, BURGESS, Borough 
and Erection at Tyne Docks, South Shields, of Two Pairs of Surveyor, 
Wrought-iron or Steel Dock Gates. Mr. John Wolfe Barry, E. Jarvis .. . : . ote . -£252 15 9 
Engineer, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. = aaerd y Son . : . : : :223 50D 
PENRITH.—March 28—For Building Superstructure of Feng TPE CG eh rie tn One 6 RE i err 
Nunwick Hall. Mr. C. J. Ferguson, Architect, Carlisle, and | Claridge & Bloxham Oe) a eS 
Westminster. J. S. Kimberley . . . . : . 185 0 o 
J. GRANT (accepted) . ; : : : - 167-18 -G 
PRESTON —March 28.—For Building Police Station, Lea. Surveyor’s estimate. 3 ; : E . 180.17 8 


Mr. T. Nevett, Architect, 41 Fishergate, Preston. 


PupbsEY,— March 28.— For Building Banking P:emises, BEDMINSTER. 
Pudsey and Morley, Mr. F. W, Masters, Architect, 11 Priory | For Construction of Roads and Sewers, Ashton Lodge Building 
Place, Doncaster. Estate, North Street, Bedminster. Mr. W. P. SAUNDERS, 


RoTuHEsay.—April 3 —For Embankment to Raise Level of Surveyor, Whitson Chambers, Nicholas Street, Bristol. 


Lake Ascog, and Construction of Filters. Messrs. Leslie & Fatherley, Stokes Croft, Bristol . . -£4,051 0 oO 
Reid, Engineers, 72A George Street, Edinburgh. ee ie a ee , : . ae s ° 
SHEFFIELD.—April 6.—For Raising the Building of No 1 W? Mere weather: Beduunctene y ; : : 85 . 2 
Purifying House. Mr. F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Offices, E. & G. Howell, "Bristle é : ‘ Re a ok 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. _ Durnford & Son, Bedminster. . . . 633 00 
SOUTHGATE —April 3.—For Supply and Delivery of about A. J. BEAVEN, Bedminster (accepted i : 575 oe} 

; : é 4 50 0 O 


2,000 tons Hand-broken Granite, Glazed Stoneware Socketed Surveyor’s estimate . 5 


ePEREECTIONWN IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR”’ coy: ——— Conve The EMPRESS ‘* VICTOR” 
is attachable on front or | iil Hy = : = 3 a i : is the neatest of all 
back or on either hand ye : Y A Nl Pheumalie SBMNgs ses 
— S|) 7 He NN its work better, and ean 
be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors, 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and can be 


taken away when re- 


: 


H 


| it Hi a 
en 


ST oe ae el ee ae eee ; 
&S Ee OD W7 FR teabe warx.| Es TRAE EE FO] ES SS SS rere Siac. q UO EE; RIT TRADE MARK. 
SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE | - 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


5 ——— UL 


PATHENTESH, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


moving to other premises. 


Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, || 

Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, b 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, Z 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, Z f 

and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of Zh : 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class EEE 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above, 
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a UPN i eh ee ee as ae 
: BOURNEMOUTH. 3 GUISELEY. 
For Laying Sea-water Pipes, Bournemouth, for the Joint Roads | For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools at Park View, 
and Sanitary Committee of the Council. Guiseley. Mr. HERBERT Isit1, Architect, 41 Sunbridge 
W. H. Saunders & Co. . . : ‘ . £2,609 12 8 Road, Bradford. . 
Wood & Co. , f . . : : 2,052 5 11 Accepted Tenders. 
J. WHITE (accepted) . : s . . + 2,000 0 O J. Deacon, Shipley, joiner . : ; ga efehdON Oaae 
J. Barton . : ; . . : ° wks 927) 1O:>O J. Flesher, Guiseley, mason ; ; : » 532 0 0 
H. I. Sanders (tnformal) . ° . ° ° — J. Smithies, Bradford, slater - : ; Calan yf Weak a ye ie. 
BRISTOL, J gare ey eats plumber ° . a iS foe) 
For Erection of Refuse Destructor, St. Philip’s Marsh, Bristol. atone ate PR REU I gat ie ne eee 
Mr. FREDK. ASHMEAD, Engineer. Quantities by En. | a a aera eeeeTe Ys DAMIER Sas a ego oan 
gineer. HEXHAM. 
J. E. Davis, Bristol . a ‘ ‘ - £4449 © o| For Erection of New Premises, Cattle Market, Hexham, for 
Wilkins & Son, Bristol . ‘ ; 3 24,422.00 Dr. Stainthorpe. Mr. HENRY GRIEVES, AR.ILBA, 
Durnford & Son, Bristol . ’ : y s= 3.0480 0 Architect, Albany Chambers, South Shields. Messrs, 
Cowlin & Son, Bristol n b : : BAe 843-200 Boreham & Morton, Quantity Surveyors, Sunderland. 
C. A. Hayes, Bristol = ow + te 63,806 0 0 |», HB. Brown & Co., Newcastle . - £2,493 9 O 
Krauss, Bristol. . . . . . . 3646 0 0| J. Elliott, North Shields I ee Bh Re Oar 
Engineer's estimate. . . .  . . 4022 0 o| Wm. Scott, South Shields wate) > Fe, By SARs 
__ ppvonront. Be narieee he * ce aae 
For Wood-paving the Carriageway and Crossings of Marl- W. & J. Darlington, Hexham . 2172 OO 
borough Street, Devonport. Mr, JoHN F. BURNS, Borough J. CiviL, Hexham (accepted) . ; o 2 -2y E13) OO 
peyon R. Atkin, South Shields . : : . - 1,997 0 9 
syenkin, Devonport .: 9.) )0 fie so 96877 0,0 Credit is given in the above sums for the old materials upon 
T. Shaddock, Plymouth . ; ‘ ; - 839 19 ©| the site 
J. Parsons & Son, Plymouth . 3 . . =. 71110 0 : KENDAL. 
C. L. DUKE, Plymouth (accef¢ed) . , » 680 © ©} For Erection of Nine Dwelling-houses in Katharine Street, for 
Shaddock Bros , Plymouth : , , » 672 0 0 the Kendal Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. JOHN 
EXETER. STALKER, M.S.A., Architect. Quantities by the Architect. 
For Supply and Delivery of 50 tons of 3-inch and 50 tons of | T- Hine & Son, excavating, walling, mason’s work and slating. 
4-inch Cast and Bored Cast-iron Pipes. Mr. D. CAMERON, W. Hutchinson, carpenter and joine1’s work, 
City Surveyor, 18 Bedford Circus, Exeter, W. Jackson, plumber, gas and water fitting. 
Clay Cross Co., Chesterfield . . . .£572 10 © T. Willman, glazing and painting. 
Watson, Gow & Co., Glasgow : ; 22 870. OO Jas. Hoskinson, plastering 
J. & S. Roberts, West Bromwich : ; 3) 708 OS2O LIVERPOOL. 
T. Spittle, Newport, Mon. . a ; : » 562 10 0} For Building Warehouse, Crooked Lane, Liverpool. Mr. L. 
Stanton Ironworks Co. ; 5 ‘ : a ek S S015 LO OSBORNE WILLIAMS, Architect, Victoria Street, Liverpool. 
Cochrane & Co., Dudley . é : : S49 he © Evan Morgan, Liverpool . : 3 ; LIOR Fee 
J. Romans & Son, Edinburgh . ; A «343-15 So W. H. Bleakley, Birkenhead . : : ell iS. OO 
R. Laidlaw & Son i ‘ ; B F Ras LAL eo. Charles Burt, Liverpool . ni ; : ‘ 938 0 O 
Thames Bank Iron Co. R ; f: : re SS Aue 7 20 James Paterson, Liverpool ; 3 : : 990 0 0 
Newcombe & Co, Exeter . ‘ ; ye GZOnL SO Brown & Backhouse, Liverpool ; y ° 893 90 0 
R, MACLAREN & Co., Glasgow (accepied) . wo 509.7 6 Peter Tyson, Everton. ‘ : ; a4 869° 020 
THE 


TUR 


NEW HIGH-POWER GAS LAMP 


(WESTPHAL’S PATENT), 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 

Most Economical, Simple, Durable. ; 

Does not get out of Order. 

Burner, being a circular slit, does not choke up. 

Rivals the Electric Light. | 

Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Qffices, 

Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 

Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS .\ND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


©) Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcaies, 


| 153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
fag” TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
Sowa, noan, | Eo OTRIC LIGHTING. | sr Wosr nce 
us| PATERSON & COOPER, "= 


Telephone No. 1140 Telegraphic Address :— 
elephone No. 1140. 8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 7 |. «?ateln Tosa” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address. 
5 ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, ‘ 
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LEEDS. 


For Additions.to Mill, New Stabling, Cottage, Sheds, &c, 
Mr. 


Woodhouse Carr, Leeds. 
Architect, 6 South Parade. 


W. S. BRAITHWAITE, 


se 


LONDON — continued, 


For Building Board School for 1,000 Children, Glyn Road, 


Homerton, and Schoolkeeper’s "House, with a Room under- 


neath for Technical Purposes. 


Accepted Tenders. 
Thos. Hannam, Leeds, brick and mason. 


Tomlinson & Son, Leeds, joiner, &c. 
F, Pickersgill, Leeds, painter. 
R. Branton, Leeds, plasterer. 
NV. & G. Barraud, Leeds, plumber. 
J. Season, Hunslet, slater. 
J..& P. Horsfield, Dewsbury, ironfounder, 


LONDON. 


For Building Board School, 
Schoolkeeper’s House, 
Technical, Purposes. 


Peto Bros. *> , . £19,270 
Kilby & Gayford 19,c66 
Hart Bros. ; 19,c08 
Holloway Bros 18,719 
S. W. Pattinson 18,662 
J. T. Chappell . 18,555 
T. Boyce . ’ - 18,319 
J. W. Hobbs & Co. . 17,850 
Henry Lovatt el 255 
Foster & Dicksee . 17,018 


For Building Board School, 


Children, and Schoolkeeper’ s House with a single Cookery 
Centre underneath. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


J.T. Chappell . £19,158 
Treasure & Son . 18,895 
Hart Bros. . 210,435 
J. Longley & Co. . 18,415 
Foster & Dicksee. 18,168 


J. Shillitoe & Son 17.5¢6 
J.W. Hobbs & Co, 

Limited . tT 362 
Holloway Bros. 17,054 
H. Lovatt 17,054 


Munster Lane, 
with a Room underneath for 
Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 


Tf brickw oe in If dadoes in glazed 
cement, add 


£475 
255 
502 
489 
305 
360 


488 
439 
484 


S. & W. Pattinson 
Atherton & Latta 
Dove Bros. . : 
C. Cox. 

Killby & Gayford 


Limited 
Hart Bros#~. : 


Fulham, and Foster & Dicksee 


brick- facing, add 


£373 £1,304 of St. Mary, Islington. Mr, J. PATTEN BARBER, 
321 1,389 Surveyor. 

329 1,416 Mackenzie & Co, Edinburgh . , : A3l5 Soo. 
326 1,075 Pegg & Son, Leicester : ; . ; 2S 
298 J,000 Falkirk Iron Co . : i é ‘ « aR2OG: ten 
289 1,280 Lawson & Co., Liverpool , 5 : 7 + 20 LT 
250 1,200 Woodruff & Co , Newport, Mon. ’ =) OD aS 
270 I,C20 W. Lathbury, Scarborough . “ : : 2) AGF AZO 
372 1,014 P. Baylis, Wilts . - : . ; . “186 So ae 
200 1,198 Bae Bros. - Hes za - 00 Ron ie 
Brickhouse Foundr Cor est Bromwic = 7E7-S OVERS 
Bush Road, Peckham, for 800 C. Smith Coes y : Perry: 
Woodhouse & Rawson ; : : oo 175,80) 70 
If She glazed If white glazed Hill & Smith ‘ C ot es ¢ . 165 0.0 
winbrowntsk wihcteecie | poutecs & CO ee 
4 aS ‘ adbam Aan be : ; : . |. 1605000 
ees tae aa oe a Newton, Chambers & Co. z < ‘i 160°.0 oO 
£1,343 £1,813 F. Bird & Co... : . OS See 
g19 1,582 Jukes, Coulson, Stokes & Co. : 152 10 oO 
1,314 1,716 Barker & Son. - : eo 1§0.1 0 AG 
979 1,817 R. Taylor & Sons, Huddersfield . : : » 150°40..0 
1,077 1,489 Gibb & Co. . : ; é - o 145 90.40 
3,176 1,684 T. Kershaw, Nuneaton i ‘ 3 é Rages (lisp ov oi"3) 
J. Williamson & Co. . : A 2 : « -14251070 
884 1,466 D. Parson & Sons, Dudley. : 5 : «. 14053050 
1,838 1,205 Furnistone Bros., Stonebridge. 140 0 O 
728 1,588 HULL CART, WAGGON & IRON Co. (accepted) . 125 0 oO 


J. W. Hobbs & Co, 


E. Lawrance & Sons 
For Supply of to9 Ornamental Lamp Columns, for the Vestry 


If glazed bricks 

Tf brickwork for halls, 

in cement, add &c , add 

» £16,973 £230 £920 
», 16,779 223 984 
- 16,388 220 964 
+ 10,261 231 975 
16,096 215 957 

. 16,042 189 860 
Sal 707, 205 1,051 
ot 53526 153 1,072 
15,024 235 895 


Chief 


“WELLS LIGHT.” r 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


OVER 


all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 


Protected by over 


SO 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 
4,000 Candle Power. 


4,000 SOLD 


USRD LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell. 
Kirk & "Randall, Jackson 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 


S/MPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEW ARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 


discredit on our System. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 


can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 


Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London, 


ANDERSON & C0. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.), 
Established 1852. 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Oontractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNIN 
CONDUCTORS, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 
SHAFTS REPAIRED. 


Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upon. 


Eigur First-CLass Paizk MEDALS. 
Price Lists Post Free. 


] 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 

| 101 LEADENHALL STREET, 

: LONDON, E.c. 

Telegrams—* Tonnerre, London.” 


i 1 HARRISON & CO,, 


AMERICAN 


DRAUGHTSMEN — 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS, 
79 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


AND AT 


38 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
——-4+——— 


HIGHEST CLASS 
MECHANICAL WORK 


A SPECIALTY, 
Send for Specimen Book post free, 


TAN 


Mi A 
me 


THE 


ACHE ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 
Offices: —17 Princes Street, Hanover Square. 
Factory :—Ferdinand Street, Chalk Farm. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 
They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United and 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hote! Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


Garrick Theatre 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. C:ats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrals de. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW sae eee STRIP Trier ae 
ND VOLTMETER 
Ceiling Bees Lampholders, too Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address :—* SounpER, Lonpon,” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


The Security Co. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 
for Erection of Public Baths and Washhouses, Caledonian 
Road, N., for the Commissioners for Baths and Wash- 


houses, St. Mary, Islington. Mr. A. 
F.R.I, B. A, Architect. 


F.S.I. 


G S.S. Williams & Son, Thorohill Sea 


Stimson & Co. , Brompton Road. 

B; G, Nightingale, Albert Embankment | 
G. E. Todd, Hackney Road . § 
Chessum & Sons, Haggerston : 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich . “ 
Willmott & Sons, Finsbury Park 

Brass & Son, St. Luke’s . : . 
Baalam Bros, Old Kent Road 

‘Thos. Turner, Limited, Watford 

J Allen & Sons, Kilburn 


J. O. RicHarpbson, Peckham (accepted) 
For Construction of Sewers, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. 


NORRINGTON, Surveyor. 


Fulham Palace Road. 


T. Adam, Kingsland 3 $ : 
Killingback, Camden Town 

Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . 
Nowell & Robson, Bene. 


J. H. Neave, Fulham ; 
J. Mears, South Kensington . 
Colehill Lane. 
Killingback . a : 7 = 
T. Adams ‘ : : é - 
Nowell & Robson . : : A 
J. H. Neave . Cc : = : 
J. Mears . : ‘ : ‘ : 
Tomes & Wimpey . 
R. Mullett : : é 
E. Parry, Fulham . . ; ‘ 
Horder Roat. 
Killingback. : , 3 ‘ 
Nowell & Robson . é : . 
¥E, Parry . $ s - r 
J. H. Neave ; ‘ 
‘T. Adams - ; 


R. Mullett 4 i , 5 : 
J. Mears . : ; : ; 
Tomes & Wimey . ; : ; 


Quantities by Mr. JOHN LEANING, 


HESSELL TILTMAN, 
he. Cru: wys 


Dixon, Isaac & Co 


LON DON—coninued. 


For Removing Iron Building from Plough Road, Clapham 
- Junction, and Re-erecting it on the Eardley Road, Streat- 
ham, for the School Board. 


£2008: 0 
: ; 190-82 RO 


7 £18,452 0 O Croggon CCG Lamired. , : : 156100 
17,230 0 0 ; i 
\ 17,230 © o| For Providing Heating Apparatus on the Low-pressure Hot- 
: - 16,895 0 Oo water System, for the Portion of the West Square Board 
16,870 0 oO School, Southwark, in course of Erection, and a New 
B . 16,848 0 0 Boiler, and for Extending the Apparatus to the Classrooms 
; <= 16,800. 0° .O in the old Portion of the ‘School. 
PR6.777'' 0:0 J. Smeaton, Son & Co. ‘ : . 2,755. 05 Oo 
é + R10}329"-0 20 W. G. Cannon : r : i ; oe 740.7 0-20 
e e10,250 6. 0 John Fraser & Son. 3 f : 746 0 O 
15,665 0 oO C. P, Kinnell & Co... i ; é 649 0 Oo 
14.933 0 0 Rosser & Russell. : 596 I0 oO 
oP; J. W. Wontner, Smith, Grey & C Co. 572 10 & 
Comyn Ching & Co, 5i9, .@ 0 
Jones & Attwood. 415 0 Oo 
, PL 24o2 = O70 
: Sere 2ATOUIO (ZO NEWC:STLE-ON-TYNE. 
2,325 9 ©| For Alterations and Additions to 15 Osborne Avenue, Jesmond, 
2,270 90 9 Newcastle-on-Tyne, for Mr. W. Young Messrs. STOCK- 
- 2,098 0 oO WELL & SPICER, Architects, 11 Pilgrim S:reet. 
#172075 20-0 J. Richardson, Newcastle . : : . £299 19 oO 
W. & W. Scott, Newcastle . 205 10 Oo 
035 2 i ANDERSON & SLATER, Newcastle (accepted) 199 10 oO 
610 o o| For Alterations to Hotspur Hotel, Haymarket, for Messrs. J. 
: : 587 0 of. Sanderson & Sons, Haymarket Brewery, Newcastle. 
5 ; 582 0 oO Messrs. STOCKWELL & SPICER, Architects, 11 Pilgrim 
: . 573 0 O Street, Newcastle. Senantivies by Architects. 
. 557.9 0 a Miller, Roker . 4 ; £646 13 5 
3 ; 545 0 0 nL Bryce, Newcastle 583) -§ 0 
J. Richardson, Newcastle 554 130-0 
G5 2g02.0 Robson & Sons, Newcastle. : 551 10 o 
520 0 O E. Nixon, Newcastle : 550 0 O 
479 0 0 Anderson & Slater, Newcastle 548 0 oO 
466 0 oO W. & W. Scott, Newcastle . 519< 0 50 
459 0 0 J. Lunn, Newcastle. : . 517 I5 Oo 
45140720 F. Wakefield, Gateshead . ; 493 0 oO 
435. O=s0 T. Hope, Newcastle < A 439 0 Oo 
425 0 o' S. MILLARD, Newcastle (accepted ) 414 00 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


JOHN DALE, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 16 CHISWELL STREET, Se. 


AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 


New Ten-inch Builder’s et with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
as supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, 1s. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 

a daca tae CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE. 
Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING LIST.” 


W. WATSON & Sows, 
Opticians to H.M. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1937. 


co kann beeen D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 


} than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
& 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving, 


if 
..§ ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
=F Quick setting; test 3 parts 
/ Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
——/_—sipeer square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best eanid 
carrying,and cheapest Cement 


in. the market. Specially 


an Sa adapted for laying encaustic 
tikes, soaking Yotnéa fe) sanitary piper: mateeial stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLUE L148 Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
peeks, F Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 

Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Titnind! and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES 
aiways on hand, 


Slow set-| (AF ¢ 


meshes to square inch. with less \ ¥: 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, aH Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 

Highest Award: Gold Medal, bas 

International Exhibition, 

SN London, 1862. 

> NY “Model Dwelling,”’ New- 

2 “4)\ castle Exhibition,1887. 


A Grcrone)| LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
: DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRIO#HS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE ‘ele COMPANY, 


LIMITED. 


ESTAB.] (1871. 


Telephone -— 
862. 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON,” {<< 


EORM OF BLOCK. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). . 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SE YSSEL Basin. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., | sunoik House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.¢. 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 


VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &ec. 


———— 
Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works~ BOURTON, DORSET. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


HINDLEY. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST hee Re FOR ROADWAYS, 
OCOTWAYS, 


Damp adits Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach- -Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &e. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES 
FOR 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 175 SfRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


NEWTON-IN-MAKERFIELD. | - SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. 

For Excavating and Laying 2,800 yards of 18-inch, 15-inch and | For Building Girls’ School, Boundary Walls, &c, Suirontae 
12-inch Pipe Sewers, with Manholes and Gullies, for the Ashfield. Mrs}. ADLINGTON, Architect, Sutton-in- 
Newton Improvement Commissioners. Mr. RICHARD Ashfield. Quantities by Architect. 

BRIERLEY, Engineer. J. F. Price, Nottingham . : : . . £2,463 0 © 
st Helens Road and Crow Lane, Herbert-Boot, Sutton-in-Ashfield . A ‘233900 oF 
F. T. Bennie, Warrington nt ae 6 ihe of, 2500000 William Boot, Sutton-in-Ashfield ; ~ 2,096 somo 
P. Balmer, Aintree . ‘ 3 . - 1,299 0 0 H. SHAW, Sutton-in-Ashfield (accepted) - - 1,929 15 oO 
W. Vaughan, Longsight . F gut. 200 m0. -O 
J. UNSWORTH, Earlestown (accepted) : ea iv. U- LY Ao ako) SWINDON. 
Park Road and the Mesnes. For Building Detached Residence, Springfield Road, Swindon. 
¥.. T. Bennie Sie : . : . . . 1,760 0 0 Mr. W. H. READ, M.S.A, Architect, Swindon. 
J. Unsworth . 5 . 3 : 3 - 999 18 o W. CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted ). 
W. Vaughan . : . 4 , ate OSS wa O ne : 
For Addition to Boot and Shoe Factory, The Planks, Swindon, 
P.BALMER (accepted) . « 4 « 4 gto 0 0| For Addition & Reynolds. Mr. W. H. KEaD, M.SA, Archi- 
NORMANTON. tect, Swindon. 
For Building Curator’s House, Beckbridge Burial Ground, for aed Habers ork ‘ F : f : . £505 0 0 
the Normanton Burial Board. L J. Williams . i ‘ . 417 10 © 
W. Dunson, Normanton . 4 p 5 «3255 OO 
R. Leake @usoneeornantanees ott a J. BARRETT, Swindon (accebted) : . »° 407+ 0.0 
BRAHAM & TEALE, Normanton (accepted). iot27G <TD TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 
ORKNEY. For Building End Pavilion Block at the Workhouse, Tunbridge 

For Building Church for United Presbyterian Congregation, Wells) Mr. W. OAKLEY, Architect, 36 Mount Pleasant, 
Shapinshay, Orkney. Mr. T. S. PEACE, Architeci, Tunbridge Wells. Quantities by Mr. Thos. Ladds, Frant 
Kirkwall. Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

W. R. Peace & Son, Kirkwall . .. : h790 a C. J Gallard, Southboro’ . ; . ; £,3:707 3O-20 
ROTHWELL. Fred. Stevens, East Grinstead . . - 3:748 10 oO 

For Stpply and Erecting Iron Water Tank at Waterworks, E. G. Saxby, Pembury . : : . - 3,673 17 0 
Rothwell Haigh ; also for 430 yards of 3-inch Water Mains, H. Stiff, Dover... o 0 ie 2 Bre 72d Se ame 
Excavating and Masonwork required for Building Founda- | © Davis & Leaney, Goudhurst : . : - 3,384 0 0 
tions for Tank, for the Rothwell Local Board. Mr. Richard Avard, Maidstone . . » 3,318 0 © 
STARKIE, Surveyor. : ; G & F. Penn, Pembury . ° ° ’ o. S317. Fae 

Tank. G. Denne & Son, Deal . ‘ - - + 03,900 20200 
E. & H. Hayley, Bradford . - , A poh Ot0 G. E. Wallis & Son, Maidstone . : « 3,234 9 © 
J. Walker, Leeds . ; : B05 Osea G. J. JONES, Tonbridge (revised) . + 3.142 I 10 
Stockton Forge Cer Stockton-on-Tees . 59315 Oo E, Thurton, Tunbridge Wells (withdrawn) © 3,099 0 oO” 
Newton, Chambers ‘& CGeiss 395. 0.0 
HARRISON & HAMMOND, Wakefield (accepted ) . 295 0 O __.. _ WALSALL. 
Pipes Ber Ton. | For Building Primitive Methodist Chapel, Out Offices, &c, at 
Staveley Iron Co. : 4 hates Siok Walsall Wood. 
Newton, Chambers & Co. : : . . 5 5 0 E Goodall, Brown Hills . ° i a - £1,048 0 0 
E. & H. HAYLEY (accepted ) ; : : : Sere D. Panter, Broughton : ‘ : a!) keh! 9 ORT RO 
Foundations. A Mason, Hednesford . » 83990 Ro. 
CHAPMAN BROS., Rothwell (accepied ). : - 85 14 0! 4H. E, CRESSWELL, Walsall Wood (accepted) 850 0 oO 
SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &c,, LITHOGRAPHED I SiveSON & ‘Hd 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon &t., London, B.C, Accurately and with despatch. be & 


Brits oy Quantitims. Spxcirications & Rerorts | METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. TIMBER IMPORTERS 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | | °U20tity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised) AND) MANUFACTURERS, 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


GSLOURED ORAWIHES OR PHOTOGRAPHS. Pit ES eS ae es ST aes y i 
PLANS of Estates, with or without Views, taste- S A Vi =) [ EX L. = A D 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, e 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G _AZ F N G Suh aes eee 
Certificate sc ppinaeen grata Doe Tota Receipt, 5. E SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYI N G. 
Sepacur’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed For Roofs, Skylights, and SAW MILLS:— 
i ia ODES SE ee Sn Horticultural Work, | er DON ROAD. HULL. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. Se Tt a ne ee 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, | wo'zne tise’ Ss Ut Ben QUANTITIES, ETC. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. orrectly and 
2 oe I EA D wedi don, Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, pa ee ee 4 
LANS, 5 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim.), “L ALLOA 
ENGINEERS, &c., _g. L. ALLDAY 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. SHAKESPEARE 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars ee PRINTING WORKS, 
Mounted Papers, (sent post free). PF BIRMINGHAM 


Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&¢., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free.- Send for List. 


“MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTARL ISHED 1210. 


an QUEX IRON COMPANY, 


KILBURN, N.W. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


Wome BLOCK PAVING! ancasTER STONE, 


; (Mr. Wuirte’s System), bs 
7 For ne rel Schools, FROM THE LINDLEY” QUARRIES 

} ces, &e. 

1 Estimates and Sull particulars ANCASTER, Nasr BRAN ere 

a on application to 


| THOS. GREGORY & CO, MANSFIELD STONE, 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 
ea Jornzry Works, FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
Ciapnam Junciion, 5.W. MANSFIELD? 


Pdoanvearkp BUILDIN SiR ROOFS 


very description of JRON and WIRE YEDCING, CORRUGATED | QA 
Ik _iboN Rco18, &. Llurtrated Catalogue free on apphcétiva. ul 
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fee i GIBBS: PATHN Tver ee 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
ag | WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, ) 


From 342/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 

THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

. THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 


(Rd. Design.) 
(Rd. Design.) 


oe ut 
en 


eo 


BRASS. TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 
CHEAPEST, , KINDLY 
STRONGEST, : cnr COMPARE MAKE 
AND ~ No. 16 ge reerte AND 
rs esign.) 
BEST VENTILATOR ms PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


Ae: : q 2 
@ a aa qe 
as BAZ Q 
Ss Sais Be 
H < rw HA 

ro) a we 
an ke © f& Ay wo 
aE a Hd 
mw & We 
oP 48 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BoARD SCHOOL 
g PATTERN. 


Le 


GOTHIC. 


Som PiPrE PATTERN, 


tl! 


No. 3 (Registe 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION.- 


2 


Extractor, 12 in. dia. ...... 44to6in. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in.dia. ...... 8to1l0in..pipe..£3 17 O | Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 14 to 18 in. pipe. .£915 O 
” 1 AE Hy Hee 5 to Wisk eT. ” 2b yak | gan se silt 9tol2 ,, coy 0. O ” Die ten eR aager 16 to20. 5° «. IE LF @ 
i teins See cic 6 to8 ,, 212 6 2 DT ies mse vine yee 1260 da ee BO TB IR uel ate CRE 18to2d , ..1615 O 
” ie ety SAS WE550. Sines, Sees OOO! 9 390 yialageieik 13tol5s ,, seeds LOE: 'O ee by ee pein mea SEO DT a lee .- 19 OG 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIB &L 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


2/ SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[1] Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams—‘* VENTILATION, Liverpool.’’. 
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SUPPLEMENT % 


TOTTENHAM. 
For Erection of Houses, Vartry Road, Tottenham. Mr, E. C. 
HomER, Architect, 99 Gresham Street. 


D. G. HORLOCK (accepled) . EAT, 324.60.) 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


MANY authors must envy the long and successful career 
which Messrs. Kelly & Co. have secured for ‘“ Laxton’s Price 
Book.” They have spared no pains or expense to make it 
deserving of support from builders and their auxiliaries. As 
everybody knows, it can be referred to for other information 
besides the cost of labour and goods; it contains much im- 
portant matter on various subjects, and we can imagine how 
often it has happened that the reports of legal cases have served 
asa guide. The organisation of Messrs. Kelly’s establishment 
insu es accuracy in the “Price Book” as in their manifold 
publications. 

WE hear that Messrs. John Gibbs & Son, of 27 South John 
Street, Liverpool, have supplied and fixed the whole of the 
ventilating appliances for the ventilation of the National Schools 
at Huddersfield. 

THE men engaged in the house-painting trade in Manchester 
and Salford have declined a rise of wages from 7d. an hour to 
73a. They ask 87. on account of the precarious nature of their 
employment. 

THE new line of railway between Mitchelstown and Fermoy, 

which has been constructed at a cost of 60,coo/, was oj en-d 
for traffic on Monday. 
_ THE directors of the Westhoughton Gas Company have 
just ordered the construction of a new telescopic gasholder, 
So feet in diameter, to be made in two lifts, capable of being 
extended to about 42 feet, and to coatain upwards of 200,000 
cubic feet of gas when filled. The order has been entrusted to 
Messrs. Clayton, Son & Co., of Hunslet, Leeds, and will be 
proceeded with at once. ; 

MR GEORGE WEEKES has been selected by the Local 
Board of Ashford as waterworks engineer. There were thirty- 
two applications for the appointment. 

ON Saturday the 21st, Professor A. Crum Brown, of Edin- 
burgh University, delivered a lecture on “Lead and Other 
Metals and Alloys” in Dundee, under the auspices of the 
District Council for Forfar, Perth and Fi‘e of the National 


| 


Association for the Registration of Plumbers. Professor Brown 
explained the nature and properties of the different metals, 
directing his remarks more particularly to describing the alloys 
of lead and tin. 
THE Globe Mill Company have removed from their offices, 
Blomfield House, to their new factory, Stratford Market, E. 
THE new Children’s Hospital, Hull, is being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent double-fronted open 
fireplace Manchester stoves, with descending smoke-flues and 
ornamental tiled sides, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE proposed construction of a reservoir on Balnaheilly 


estate has fallen througb, and no progress can be made this. > 


season for augmenting the Pitlochry water supply. . The water 
committee have resolved, meanwhile, to gauge the different 
sources of supply in the district, with the view of further action 
towards the end of the year. 

NEw works which have for some time past been in course 
of erection at Calderbank, for the Calderbank Steel and Coal 
Company, have just been set in motion by the first cast of steel 
being made, in presence of a large company. 


THE tender of Mr. W. Kendrick for carrying out the . 


alterations and additions to the free library buildings, Walsall, 
for the sum of 6157. 10s. has been accepted. 

A REPORT has been sent by Mr. Jeen, C.E., Okehampton, 
to the local authority of Matlock Bath, in which he estimates 
the cost of the adoption of the electric light at from 1,300/. te 
2,500/,, providing the motive power is taken at a minimum 
expense from the river Derwent. 

THE Walton Local Board have withdrawn their opposition 
to the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway Extension Bill. The 
company have intimated that they are willing to reconstruct 
Preston Road bridge and make it 50 feet wide instead of 33 feet 
as at present, but would charge the Local Board with the cost 
of the difference. In the event of their acquiring land on the 
other side of the bridge they would erect a new bridge there, 
and widen the old bridge by 50 feet by putting cantilever addi- 
tions on each side, and would ask the Board to pay half of the 
cost of the latter. 

AT the last meeting of the Glasgow United Trades Councid 


a deputation from the works of Messrs. Doulton, of London, , 


appeared, and stated that Sir H. Doulton had been attempting 


= 


to supersede adult by boy labour, and that after the men had 
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been out fourteen weeks they wrote to him saying that they were 
defeated, and asking to be taken back again. This the firm 
would not agree to until the men would renounce their trade 
society. Seventeen men had been taken back without doing 
so in order that they might do some work that would not 
stand, but 100 men were still out, The Council resolved to do 
everything in their power to help the men. 

IT may be of interest to say that we believe the bay panel 
of parquetry, illustrated in our issue of last week, was designed 
by Mr, George Aitchison. 

At the meeting of the Norwich Town Council the following 
was resolved :—‘“ That no contract or order for work be given 
to any contractor or tradesman unless he undertake that all 
employed on such contracts shall receive the wages paid to 
those customarily engaged in the trade in the district.” 

THE Staffordshire Advertiser says :—We understand that 
only two tenders were sent in in response to the advertisement 
published by the Corporation inviting tenders for the erection 
of baths. The lowest of these was some 2,090/ in excess of 
the borough surveyor’s estimate, and as the result neither has 
been entertained. The Baths Committee now propose them- 
selves to clear the site and put in the foundations, and they 
invite separate or combined tenders. 


THE promoters of the scheme for a cottage hospital at 


Denny have now raised over 700/. towards the cost, A com- 
mittee has been appointed to look out for a site. 


4 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS, 


THE Bonhill Free Church has been reopened after additions 
and alterations carried out by local contractors from the 
designs of Messrs. Campbell Douglas & Morrison, of Glasgow. 


A MINERS’ hall has been completed at the village of Sleet- 
burn, near North Brancepeth, Durham, from the designs of 
Mr. J. W. Taylor, architect, of Newcastle, by Mr. Richard 
Taylor, of Bishop Auckland, sole contractor. -The seats for the 
hall were supplied by Messrs. Gradon & Sons, of Durham, 
and the stoves and heating apparatus by Messrs, Emley & 
Sons, of Newcastle. f 


THE Palace Hotel,/ serdeen, has been acquired by the 
Great North of Seatlay Railway Company, who contemplate 
carrying out a series of alterations with the view to adapting it 


for the purposes of a station hotel. The architects are Messr 
Matthews & Mackenzie, Union Street, Aberdeen. 


ON Monday evening a meeting took place at Maidstone 
between the committee of the Building Trades’ Association of 
Maidstone and delegates appointed hy the carpenters, brick- 
layers and painters working in the town, for the purpose of 
discussing the demands which have been made by the men for 
increased wages, &c. 


AT the meeting of the Building Clauses Committee of the 
Leeds Borough County Council 100 plans for new buildings, 
public and private, in various parts of the town were submitted, 
This is the largest number of proposals of architects and 
builders that the committee has had before it at one sitting for 
some time. 


PLANS prepared by Mr. Walter Thomas, architect, hav 
been-adopted by the Toxteth Guardians for the reconstruction 
of the parochial offices. 


THE War Office are about to erect twenty houses on the 
King’s Bastion on Berwick ramparts for the accommodation of. 
the married men of the depdt of the King’s Own Scottish 
Borderers. The houses will cost 4,000/. or 5,000/. 


WARRANT has been granted by the Edinburgh Dean of 
Guild Court for alterations to the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
Broughton Street. The plans have been prepared by Mr. John 
Biggar, architect, 8 Dryden Street, Edinburgh. 


WITH regard to adapting Tullie House for a public library 
and museum, the city surveyor of Carlisle has been instructed 
to prepare the necessary designs and working drawings, &c, as 
it is desired that the erection of the buildings shall be proceeded 
with as speedily as possible. ; 

A NEW cemetery has just been dedicated at Wilton. It 
comprises about two acres of ground. The site is enclosed on 
the east and south sides by dwarf walls and iron railings. The 
entrance is from the high road on the north side directly in the 
centre of site under covered entrance gateway, with caretaker’s 
lodge on the right-hand side and waiting-room on the left, the 
whole forming one building. The external appearance is pic- 
turesque, being designed in late Tudor style, and built of red 
bricks and Bath stone dressings, the chief feature being the 
entrance gateway, which is wide and spacious with gables back 
and front, and bold elliptic moulded archways, the front one 
having kep stone with scroll shield upon which the Borough 
Arms have been carved, and from which springs a small 
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moulded corbelled bay window (lighting the ringing floor), and 
terminating in centre of gable with a moulded octagonal bell 
turret of good proportions with carved foliated finial. The 
whole of the windows and doorways are of moulded stone, the 
former filled in with lozenge fret lead-glazing, and the latter 
with doors of suitable design and character. The buttresses | 
are of red brick with stone weatherings. The roofs are covered 
with Broseley tiles. The front entrance gates and railing were 
made by Mr. C. J. Tutt, of Salisbury. The contract for the | 
whole of the works was carried out by Mr. Gilbert Harris, of 
Salisbury, from the designs and under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.I.B.A,, F.S.1., architect, of Salisbury. 

THE new post office for Oswestry will shortly be completed. 
Mr. W. H. Thomas is the contractor, and Mr. E. Bremner 
Smith the architect. 

A SITE in Newton Road is proposed for the new public 
offices in Faversham, It is intended to include a sessions 
house or hall for about 509 persons, a waiting-room adjoining 
and a retiring-room for magistrates, a council-chamber, a 
committee-room, a cloak-room and lavatory, offices for the 
town clerk and his assistants, a strong-room, offices for the 
borough surveyor and collector, accommodation for prisoners 
in waiting and caretaker’s room. 


VARIETIES. 


THE clerk to the Paviors’ Company has written a letter, in 
reply to a communication from Mr. J. J. Chapman, secretary of 
the Street Masons and Paviors’ Union, inthe course of which 
he says :—“ As to William le Pavour, I was aware of this 
bequest of twelve pence for the repair of London Bridge; but 
as to the repairs thereof, I beg to acquaint you with the fact 
that the repairs of the bridge are under the control of the 
Commissioners of Sewers, to whom any complaint on the 
subject should be made. As to the funds of this company, for 
your satisfaction I may inform you that there are no funds 
except those individually subscribed by the present members, 
many of whom are directiy connected with the paving 
trade. As tothe expenses of a dinner, which you appear to 
have observed in a newspaper, the same are paid by the 
members. As to your desire that an annual report and balance- 
sheet should be handed to the members of your union, I beg 
most politely and emphatically to say no such request can be 
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complied with, as none jot the members of your union are 
freemen of this company.” 


IT is proposed to carry out a hans for the heating and 
ventilating of the Aberdeen Public Library at a cost of 600/., on 
| the same “system at present in operation in the;Middle School, 
Aberdeen, and the Victoria Infirmary, Glasgow. 


THE death is announced of Mr. David Greig, which took 
place at his residence, Headingley Hill, Leeds. He'was a 
| partner in the engineering firm of John Fowler & Co., Limited, 
Hunslet, and well known as an inventor. 


THE Canterbury Town Council have applied to the Local 
Government Board for sanction to borrow 12,000/. for the pur- 
poses of sewage, sewage disposal and street improvements. 


AT a special meeting of the subscribers to the General 
Institution for the Blind just held at Edgbaston, it was stated 
that it was decided to provide a gymnasium, and to make a 
number of structural alterations, at a cost of about 6,000/,, from 
plans by Mr. J. A. Chatwin. The present building was from 
the pesiets of Messrs. Coe & Goodman, selected in competition 
in 1850, 


AT a meeting of the ratepayers of Manchester last Monday, 
the Corporation proposals for rendering financial assistance to 
the Manchester, Ship Canal undertaking were decided on with 
one or two dissentients, who were not_ allowed to state their 
objections. 

THE Water Committee of the Bolton Conpgenie have just 
made the following recommendations :—(1) That owners- of 
mills and works have direct telephonic communication with the 
fire-engine station ; (2) that the fire apparatus of such firms be 
of one uniform size, pattern, and similar to the Corporation’s, so 
that one can be used in conjunction with the other ; (3) that 
the fire apparatus at the several mills and works be tested 
periodically. 

ON the subject of subways for wires and pipes Mr. Walter 
Emden, in course of a published letter, says :—The Strand is 
up again ; has been so, in fact, for the past fortnight, with all 
its accompanying loss to the tradesmen and discomfort to the 
passengers and traffic. This time it is up for a new company, 
who, no doubt, are only exercising their statutory rights, and, 
without doubt, this company would gladly avail itself of a 
subway and save all the expense of cutting up and relaying the 
roads, if it could do so. How long the patience or indifference 
of the public will allow the constant inconvenience and loss 
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which the cutting-up of the roadways entails to go on, I suppose 
none can tell. ¥ 

THE Port Ness Harbour Trust have adopted plans prepared 
by Messrs. D. & T. Stevenson, engineers, Edinburgh, for 
additional works to be carried out at Port Ness Harbour. 
These works consist of a breakwater 250 feet seawards, shelter- 
ing the harbour entrance. The exposed situation of Ness Bay 
necessitates special precautions in protecting the breakwater. 
This the plans provide for by means of 30-ton concrete blocks 
deposited under water outside the sea-face. 

A LOAN has been made to the Birmingham Museum and 
Art Gallery by Mr. Jeffrey Whitehead, of Bickley Park, of a 
collection of European and Oriental arms, a choice example of 
artistic metalwork in iron and steel, and also of the application 
of gold and silver in iron and steelwork. Among the objects is 
an armourer’s hammer of the finest steel, chiselled on one side 
with a dolphin’s head, and on the other a lion and dragon, in 
high relief, Italian work of the late sixteenth century. 

THE Water of Leith Purification Commission report that 
great progress has been made with the works. In addition to 
contracts for 47,000/., further contracts had been entered into 
involving an expenditure of 98,o01/. 16s. 3@.—in all, 145,243/. 
Of this sum, 127,903/. was for sewage works and 17,0007, for 
the enlargement of Thriepmuir and Harperriggs reservoirs, 

THE Bill against sky-signs which has been introduced into 
the London County Council might, a correspondent of the 
Glasgow Herald says, with advantage be adopted in Berlin. 
There is a sky-sign which has for years been spoiling the best 
view of the “ Palais” where the old Emperor William I. lived. 
It is that of a brush manufacturer. Every tourist who stops to 
look at this palace has his eye caught by the brush advertise- 
ment, which overtops the late imperial residence, 

A MEETING of the members of the University Extension 
Society, Epsom Branch, took place on Friday, March 20, when 
Mr. Hatchard Smith, A.R.I.B A., read a paper on “ Domestic 
Architecture,” describing the best specimens of existing build- 
ings from the thirteenth century. The subject was illustrated 
by a large number of drawings, some of which were made by 
himself. A-vote of thanks was given to Mr. Hatchard Smith 
for his paper. 

THE spire of St. Helen’s Church, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
which was built at the beginning of the last century, was 
shortly after completion struck by lightning, and it was believed 
that a large bell was broken at the same time. The bell has 
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just been examined, and it has been found that instead of a 
crack a piece of wood which had been broken from the wheel 
was pressing against the bell and stopping the vibration. On 
removing this the bell, after being muffled for 170 years, rang 
out in a way which astonished the inhabitants, 


THE NEW STATION AT CORK. 


THE tender of Mr. S, Hill, amounting to 40,000/, having 
been accepted, no time will be lost in advancing the works 
of the new station for the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company at Cork. The site is on the southern side of 
the Lower Glanmire Road, extending in an easterly direction © 
from the mouth of the tunnel, a distance of about 500 yards. 
Along this open space will be constructed the new station, 
which will face the Lower Glanmire Road, and, having extended 
about 300 yards due east, will turn off in a northerly direction 
and form a right angle. The walls will be built of red brick 
and faced with limestone, which will render them striking and 
effective, and the whole building will be about twice the dimen- 
sions of the station recently built at Queenstown. The distance 
to be traversed by travellers approaching the station from the 
city will be about 2co yards longer than to the Glanmire 
terminus, but in consequence of an entrance being provided at 
the extreme western end of the structure just as the tunnel 
bridge is crossed, for those who will approach the terminus 
on foot, the latter class of passengers will be only obliged to 
walk roo yards further than they had to walk to the Glanmire 
Station. Some of the main features of the improvements 
sought to be effected by its erection are the concentration of the 
whole traffic of the company, which will result in a large 
annual saving ; the allocation of separate platforms for the 
local trains as well as for the up and down main lines, and the 
providing of spacious refreshment-rooms, which will be fitted 
up in the most approved style. The time set down for the 
completion of the contract is July 1892, when, on the opening 
of the new station, the present Glanmire and Summerhill 
depots will be closed up, and the half a mile of rails from the 
latter terminus to Grattan’s Hill junction will be abandoned. 
The main line platforms, which are about 700 feet long and 
30 feet wide, will be completely roofed with glass from side to 
side for a distance of about 450 feet. The new station is to be 
one storey, with the exception of the portion allocated to the 
refreshment-rooms, where a secend floor is provided for the 
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convenience of the refreshment contractor. This storey will be. 


taken up with sitting-rooms and bedrooms. The first-class 
refreshment-rooms will be elegantly fitted for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers; the floors will be tesselated and the ceilings 
panelled. At the eastern wing will be constructed two “ island ” 
platforms into which the Queenstown and Youghal trains will 
run. These platforms will be 700 feet long, and will be easily 
accessible to people approaching them from the main platforms. 
This wing, which will face the west, will contain spacious 
cloak-rooms, telegraph offices, parcel offices, &c. A covered 
cab rank or stand will form a continuation of this section, which 
will extend to within a few feet of the Glanmire road at right 
angles. The platforms will extend from the tunnel mouth, a 
distance of about 400 yards, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE New York Builder and Woodworker says :—The new 
hotel now being erected at the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
Fifty-ninth Street, New York, will be, when completed, the 
loftiest hotel in the world. The depth of the excavation for the 
foundation ranges from 22 to 40 feet. This has been necessary 
so as to have a rock basis, the rock being blasted to render it 
even, The new hotel will have seventeen storeys, and will be 
225 feet high. The site is 100 feet on Fifth Avenue by 125 feet 
deep on Fifty-ninth Street. The plans were prepared by 
Mr. W. H. Hume, architect. The building will cost about 
1,000,000 dols., and will take two years to construct, 

ACCORDING to the Kansas City Zymes, an Eiffel tower 
upside down is offered to the World’s Fair Commission, 
Chicago, by a Kansas City engineer, Mr. Hastings. The 
design shows a tower 940 feet high, with a diameter of 20 feet 
at the ground and 200 feet near the top, to be kept in position 
by stout cable guys. 

A NEw YORK paper says :—A sixteen-storey building, 
215 feet high, is to be built on ground 60 feet front by 182 feet 
deep on Washington Street, in Chicago. The structure will be 
brick and terra-cotta over a steel frame, and will contain 400 to 
500 offices. 


THE New York Suz of the 11th says :—The Board of 


Trustees of the projected cathedral of St. John the Divine, New 
York, lately decided to meet and take into consideration the 
question whether the designs submitted by architects Potter and 


Robertson should be admitted to competition, these plans 


having been delayed a few days after the date for handing 


them in. 


SANITARY EDUCATION. 


BerorE the monthly meeting for March of the North-Western 
District Association of Public Sanitary Inspectors, Mr. Henry 
P. Boulnois, Liverpool city engineer, lectured at the Free 
Library, William Brown Street. Dr. E. W. Hope, of the 
Sanitary Department of the Corporation, occupied thé chair, 
and there was a numerous attendance. Mr. Boulnois, whose 
subject was “Sanitary Education,” began by expressing the 
opinion that sanitary education had been very greatly neg- 
lected. To prove this he instanced an individual inspecting a 
house which he was desirous of renting, and gave a list of 


useful hints for a proper inspection instead of the hasty and > 


superficial inspection which is now generally made.- It was 
ignorance such as this which maintained the prosperity of the 


jerry-builder. The adulterated house might be built without 


punishment, and the only remedy was the refusal by the public 
to saddle themselves with anything except honest houses. The 
time when the principles of hygiene would be taught in elemen- 
tary schools, or classes be held in higher schools, was, he feared, 
still far distant ; but he asked if it would not be better to teach 
elementary sanitary truths ia board schools than to teach music ? 
Some portion of the considerable sums which would shortly 
come into the hands of the city authorities, under the Local 
Government Act, 1888, might well be applied in this way, 
Referring, in the second place, to the education of experts, or 
those engaged in preventing the spread of disease arising from 
neglect of sanitary precautions, he spoke first of the plumber 
who had in the past been responsible for much sanitary 
evil. Of late years, owing to the spread of technical education 


and the revival of registration, there had been an improvement in 


the work of this important sanitary craftsman, but he thought 
the plumber ought to be dealt with as a State operative, and no 


one allowed to call himself a plumber unti], by his own handi- . 


craft, he had earned a diploma. Not till then would the days 
of the botcher and tinker be numbered. There was next the 
education of the sanitary engineers. To define the education 
of this class of experts was almost impossible, but the Associa- 
tion of Municipal and Sanitary Engineers, of which he had 
the honour to be president, granted diplomas to those who 
passed a voluntary examination in engineering as applied to 
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municipal work, building construction, sanitary science and 
public health and river pollution Acts. Another and important 
class of experts were medical officers of health, and on and 
after January 1892 no one could be appointed a medical officer 
of health unless he held a certificate in sanitary science or state 
medicine. In conclusion, he dealt with the education of sani- 
tary inspectors themselves, speaking as a member of the 
Board. of Examiners of the Sanitary Institute. Liverpool, he 
was glad to say, had been, and he hoped would continue to be. 
ahead of the sanitary legislation of the country. He divided 
the matters with which the Sanitary inspector should’ be 
acquainted into five heads :—Firstly, sanitary legislation ; 
secondly, the nature of nuisances, especially trade nuisances ; 
thirdly, how probationers or apprentices should work with in. 
spectors and obtain a practical knowledge ; fourthly, method of 
inspection, including a fair knowledge of plumbing, drainage, 
Sanitary appliances, water pollution, &c, In regard to the 
latter subjects, arrangements had been made by the Sanitary 
Institute for the delivery of lectures in Liverpool and other 
large centres. These lectures would be instituted in the course 
of a few months. 


THE CONGRESS ON HYGIENE, 


A GENERAL MEETING of the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography has been held under the presidency of the 
Prince of Wales. 

_ Sir Douglas Galton read the report of the organising com- 
mittee, of which he is the president. It stated that, upon the 
invitation of the Sanitary Institute and the Society of Medical 
Officers of Health, the sixth International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography, held in Vienna in 1887, decided to hold the 
seventh congress in London in 1891. The enterprise gradually 
gained strength ; last year the Prince of Wales became presi- 
dent, and now, as they had just heard, the Queen had graciously 
consented to be patron. The congress was organised in two 
divisions and ten sections, viz. :—Division I. : Hygiene, in nine 
sections (1. Preventive Medicine; 2. Bacteriology; 3. Re- 
lation of the Diseases of Animals to those of Man ; 4. Hygiene 
of Infancy and Childhood ; s. Chemistry and Physics in relation 
to Hygiene; 6. Architecture in relation to Hygiene ; 7. En- 
gineering in relation to Hygiene; 8. Naval and Military 
Hygiene; 9. State Hygiene). Division II.: Demography 
(Demography, Health, Statistics and Industrial Hygiene). The 


inaugural meeting would take place at St. James’s Hall on 
August Io, under the presidency of the Prince of Wales, and 
the sectional meetings would be held on the five following days 
in the rooms of the learned societies at Burlington House. A 
special committee had been formed to call attention to the 
congress in India, and special representations and invitations 
had been forwarded to foreign Governments (through the 
Foreign Office), the colonies (through the agents-general), and 
also to county, municipal and local councils throughout the 
country. The Corporation of London had voted 2,090/, for an 
entertainment to the congress, to be given in the Guildhall, and 
there could be no doubt that much hospitality would be offered 
to the congress during its session. The organisation of the 
congress involved a very large expenditure, first, for making the 
congress known throughout the world and making the neces- 
Sary arrangements for its sections; and, secondly, for the 
publication of the transactions. It was estimated that between 
5,000/, and 6,000/, would be necessary, and for this sum an 
appeal would be made. 

Sir Spencer Wells read a report from the reception com- 


mittee, Dr. Corfield a report from the foreign committee, and 


Mr. Digby a report from the Indian committee. It appeared 
that the Governments of France, Italy and Switzerland, and 
several of the colonies, had already accepted invitations to send 
delegates to the Congress. The reply of the Indian Govern- 
ment had not yet been received, but there was no doubt that 
Lord Cross was fully alive to the importance of India being 
represented at the gathering. , 

The Lord Mayor moved a vote of thanks to the Prince of 
Wales for presiding. The committee felt that the success of 
the meeting was assured by the fact that His Royal Highness 
had accepted the post of president. The Corporation would 
extend a hearty welcome to all the members of the Congress, in 
whose honour there would be a conversazione in the City. 

Sir John Coode seconded the motion, saying that engineers 
would have reason to look forward to the result of the Coneress 
with no little interest. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

The Prince of Wales, in reply, said he was grateful for the 
way in which the vote had been proposed and passed. He 
added :—My duties to-day have been very slight, but I think 
that we may consider that the meeting has been successful, 
We have, at any rate, been able to makeastart. I have but 
little doubt that this Congress, which is to take place in August, 
will have every possible success. The list of the organising 
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committee will show how ably Iam supported. If I can be of 
any service to the Congress and the organising committee I am 
entirely at their disposal. We may congratulate ourselves upon 
the fact that the Queen has given the project her approval. No 
subject is of more importance than the amelioration of the 
health of the people generally, and I have little doubt that the 
seventh Congress will prove still more useful than any of its 
predecessors. 
The meeting then concluded. 


THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


THE Manchester City Council lately held a meeting to consider 
the recommendations of a sub-committee that the corporation 
should seek borrowing powers to the amount of three millions 
sterling, with a view to advancing money on debentures to the 
Ship Canal Company in aid of their undertaking to an amount 
that might perhaps not exceed two millions and a half. 

The Mayor, in moving the resolution of approval, said it had 
appeared to some at first sight that if the corporation decided 
to come in now to save the concern they ought todo so at alow 
rate of interest, with a prior claim for repayment over both 
debenture-holders and shareholders. But, as the existing 
debenture-holders were pretty sure of their interest out of the 
profits of the Bridgewater Canal, such a course would probably 
lead to a Parliamentary fight, which would most likely end in a 
defeat of the Bill. That would lead to stoppage of the works, 
and therefore that mode of procedure was not recommended. 
Assuming, then, that it was the desire of the corporation to 
render the necessary assistance without altering its position as 
a private undertaking, and to leave its transference to a public 
trust out of consideration for the present, the corporation could 
not do better than come in as debenture-holders to rank after 
the existing debentures. While not wishing to drive a hard 
bargain with the Canal Company, they desired at the same time 
to so arrange that in giving pecuniary aid they should not 
burden the ratepayers. In the first place a Bill would have to 
be promoted jointly by the corporation and the Ship Canal 
Company, Such a Bill should, however, not be put forward 
until they had first ascertained that the Local Government 
Board and the Home Office would support it.. If the corpora- 
tion undertook the responsibility of finding the money required 
for the completion of the canal they ought to have some control 
of expenditure by equivalent representation on the board, The 


corporation engineer reported that the canal works had been 
very well done, but an extension of time was necessary, and 
they might take nearly two years to complete. 

Sir J. Harwood seconded the motion. Referring toa share- 
holder’s remark that 4} per cent. was too much to pay on the 
corporation debentures, he said that if the Canal Company 
could borrow the money at 4} or even more, the corporation 
would have no business to interfere. It was because the com- 
pany had no resources whatever that the corporation was more 
than justified in interfering on behalf of the ratepayers. It was 
because they believed that the interposition would do good to 
that district that the corporation were justified in their inter- 
ference. They had come to a unanimous conclusion that 
unless the corporation stepped forward to lend a helping hand 
the shareholders, so far as their enterprise was concerned, must 
be absolutely ruined. If they wished to maintain the cha- 
racter of their city, he believed they would never suffer so much 
money, subscribed by so many needy people, to lie there as a 
monument of a want of loyalty and fidelity to their trust as 
public servants and of loyalty to the cause of the trade and the 
interests of that great city. 

On Monday a large meeting of the citizens of Manchester 
was held in the Town Hall to consider the proposal of the 
corporation to obtain Parliamentary powers to borrow money 


-and lend it to the Ship Canal Company for the completion of 


their undertaking. The meeting was convened in compliance 
with a requisition signed by 3,000 owners and ratepayers. The 
Mayor presided, and moved a resolution approving the pro- 
motion of a Bill in Parliament for the purpose-indicated. The 
resolution was passed with only two dissentients. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


THE second meeting of the London Conference on the 
Housing of the Working Classes Act was held at the Paddington 
Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, on Friday, March 13, when, in 
addition to the twenty-three vestries and district boards repre- 
sented at the first meeting, Bermondsey, Hackney and 
Rotherhithe were represented. -_Mr. Mark H. Judge, chairman 
of the Conference, presided. : 

A letter from the clerk of the County Council was read 
suggesting a further conference between the vestries, district 
boards and the Council, when the Conference had formed its 
conclusions, 
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On the motion of Dr. T. Orme Dudfield, the report of the | building is dangerous or injurious to the inhabitants of the 
special committee “appointed to prepare for the considera- neighbouring dwelling-houses.” 


tion of the Conference a list or schedule of the conditions or It was also decided to forward the resolutions to the County 
defects which may be considered to render a house ‘so Council, with a view to a further conference with the Council. 
dangerous or injurious to health as to be unfit for human A vote of thanks was passed to the, chairman and to Mr. 


habitation’ within the meaning of the Housing of the Working | Frank Detheridge, hon. secretary. 
Classes Act,” was approved of. It stated— 
: ae i in the opinion of the committee, the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890, contemplates a distinction 
between those defects which make a house temporarily, and ST. PANCRAS ELECTRICAL EXHIBITION, 
those which make it permanently, unfit for human habitation. THE Vestry of St. Pancras, having undertaken the supply of 
“2, That a house may be considered so ‘dangerous or | electric light and power to the inhabitants of the parish, are 
injurious to health’ as to be permanently unfit for human | now carrying out an installation consisting of a central generat- 
habitation, which—(1) By reason of age or decay has become ing station and distributing mains. This installation is to serve 
so dilapidated or worn out as to be practically incapable of | the south-western part of the parish, and will be followed by 
repair ; (2) Being constructed of bad or improper materials, is | other stations to serve the rest of the parish, provided the 
offensive and unwholesome ; (3) Is in a situation not admitting | results prove as satisfactory from a commercial standpoint as is 
of effectual drainage; (4) Has been erected upon such an | anticipated. In view of the introduction of electric lighting an 
improper foundation that it is impregnated with foul air; | exhibition of electrical apparatus has been organised in the St. 
(5) Is incurably damp, or (6) Is incapable of being provided | Pancras Vestry Hall. 
with light and ventilation, Mr. Andrew Sweet, chairman of the Electricity Committee, 
“3. That a house may be considered to be temporarily | explained that altogether the vestry purposed spending some 
unfit for human habitation which is in ‘such a state as to be a 70,0002, in providing the parishioners with the electric current. 
nuisance or injurious to health,’ from (1) Dilapidations which | The first expenditure was 10,000/. upon the central station, in 
are capable of repair ; (2) Want of light and ventilation which | Stanhope Street, Euston Road, which would be completed— 
could be provided ; (3) Dampness of a temporary character; according to Professor Robinson, their engineer—about July 
(4) Defective or unventilated drainage; (5) Water-closet de- | next. Then the vestry would be in a position to supply the 
fective or ill-placed, badly lighted, or insufficiently ventilated | electric current to customers in the south-western quarter of the 
into the open air; (6) .Water supply of an unwholesome cha- parish, comprising such thoroughfares as Tottenham Court 
racter, cisterns ill placed, fouk or uncovered ; (7) Want of a Road, Hampstead Road, High Street, Camden Town and 
separate or disconnected water supply for the water-closets; | Euston Road. The price would be 6¢. per Board of Trade 
(8) Dust-bin so situated or constructed as to cause a nuisance, | unit, corresponding to about a third of a penny per 16 candle- 
or (9) From filth.” power lamp per hour. In no other part of London could the 
On the motion of the Chairman the report of the Executive | current be purchased for less than 7d. Further, it was explained 
Committee, having been read, was adopted. that in the installation now approaching completion the * ccn- 
The following resolution, proposed by Dr. Walter Smith tinuous current ” has been adopted, and the electromotive force 
and seconded by Dr. Wightwick, was passed.:—‘ That it is fixed at 110 volts, to suit-incandescent lamps. The mains are 
desirable that in all cases where a local authority has obtained being laid on the “three-wire system,” by which arrangement 
a Closing order under the Housing of the Working Classes the current is transmitted from the central station at 220 volts 
Act 1890, and they are of opinion that nothing short of demoli- | along the two outside wires, whilst the third wire is kept at an 
tion will be satisfactory, that they should (in order that the intermediate potential, differing from that of either of the outside 
owner, occupier or other person on whom the notice is served, wires by 110 volts. The lamps will be in electrical contact 
may not be led to incur expenditure in ineffectual repairs) at with either of the outer wires, and also with the third wire, 
once communicate with the owners thereof, informing them Half the lamps will be connected to one outside wire and half 
that in the opinion of the local authority the continuance of the to the other ; and, in the event of the demand being greater on 
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one side than the other, it will be met by a supply from the 
station along the third wire. This enables currents to be sup- 
plied-at 220 volts, for the purposes of motive power and arc 
lights, in addition to the supply of 110 volts for incandescent 
lighting. The central station plant will be capable of supplying 
low-tension current to serve 10,000 incandescent lamps of 16 
candle-power simultaneously, and, at the same time, high- 
tension current will be provided on a separate set of mains to 
serve public lights in the streets to the extent of 90 Io-ampcre 
arc lights, or a larger number of lights at equivalent candle- 
ower. 

: The Lord Mayor congratulated the St. Pancras Vestry upon 
the spirit and enterprise it had displayed in deciding to keep 
the supply of electricity in their own hands, It was his con- 
viction that in the end the vestry’s efforts would be crowned 
with success. He commended the exhibition, and trusted it 
would satisfactorily show the inhabitants the powers and 
capabilities of the electric current and its adaptability to various 
industrial uses, as well as its brightness and excellence as an 
illuminant. Wonderful and beneficent as electricity, in its 
application to the purposes of life and business, already was, he 
believed that it was destined to confer yet greater benefits upon 
the world at large. 


FIRE IN CITY PREMISES. 


A SERIOUS fire occurred in the City on Saturday night at the pre- 
mises of Messrs. J. Tylor & Sons, engineers, of Newgate Street. 
The following is Captain Shaw’s official report of the fire :— 
6.24 P.M, called to 2 Newgate Street, City, to premises owned 
and occupied by Messrs, J. Tylor & Sons, engineers ; cause of 
fire unknown ; contents and building insured ; damage—a back 
building of seven floors, about 110 feet-by 4o feet (used as 
workshop, offices and stores), three upper floors and contents 
severely damaged by fire, heat, smoke and water; lower part 
of building and contents by water, and skylights and doors 
broken ; front building and contents slightly damaged by water 
and doors broken open (all adjoining and communicating) ; 
‘1o Warwick Square, ditto, W. H. Haden & Co., wholesale 
Stationers ; insurance unknown ; building and contents slightly 
damaged by water, and skylight and door broken ; 11, ditto, un- 
occupied, front door broken open ; 3, ditto, J. Walker & Co., 
wholesale stationers, building and contents slightly damaged 
by smoke and water and doors broken open ; 4 Warwick Lane, 
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Cutlers’ Hall, buildings and contents slightly damaged by water 
and remoyal.” 

Every district in London had been called upon to render 
aid, and steamers were despatched from Brompton, Kensington, 
North Kensington, Holloway, Hackney, Shadwell, Shoreditch, 
Rotherhithe, Brixton, and other stations, so that soon about 150 
men had concentrated at the scene of the fire, with 24 steamers, 
three long ladders, two escapes, three hose-carts and three 
manuals. The coal-van was kept running between head- 
quarters and the scene of the fire in order to supply the engines 
with coal, and the store-barges from the Temple Pier were 
finally tugged to Blackfriars Pier for the same purpose by the 
Bulldog and Badger. 


THE CARPENTER AND THE HOUSE.* 


THINGS innumerable may be said in praise of the house. From 
the darkest ages each separate section of mankind emerges to 
our view ready furnished with its own special form of house, 
that has developed with its growth and expanded to its wants, 
fitting itself upon the family just as the garment is fitted upon 
the man. The house has made frozen regions habitable, the 
tropics it has made tolerable, and only under its shelter has 
civilisation sprung up, blossomed and borne fruit. It has been 
the parent and the nurse of industries. Generations of crafts- 
men have lived and thriven by it, calling themselves its builders. 
More truly they might admit that it has built them: it created 
the carpenter. It has endowed him with axe and saw, chisel 
and plane—all the tools in his chest, for these were developed 
out of the demands of the house. Even yet it has not done for 
him all that is possible, but will conduct him onward and upward 
so long as civilisation increases its demands upon the house, 
and finds its agent in the carpenter. 

We might say much in praise of timber, of the beauty of its 
structure and the mystery of its growth. But timber, as the 
carpenter knowsfit, has finished life’s history ; it is practically 
dead, and, like the stone in the quarry, waits for the craftsman 
to raise it to a new life. Its various qualities; hardness, tough- - 
ness, stiffness, durability, adapt it for all his requirements. 
You may build the whole house of timber—sole-piece, post and 
panel, bressummer, bracket, tie-beam, brace and shingled roof, 


* A lecture by Mr. T. Blashill, architect to the London County 
Council, delivered before the Carpenters’ Company. 
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dowel and pin, floor, ceiling, wainscotting, chimney and damper, 
dor and hinge, lock and key. In addition to its utilitarian 
qualities it possesses beauty of grain or pattern, brilliant colour, 
and often a much valued, delicate perfume. We shall see that 
a timber house can perhaps be made more interesting by art 
than another house, and the artist is the carpenter, 

A timber house is quickly built, dries during construction, 
is damp-proof if properly put together, heat and cold resisting, 
durable, if properly protected from the worm and from fire. 
But for these enemies it would be perfect—indeed, till they get 
the mastery over it, it is perfect. But for fire, and for careless 
construction and maintenance, we should now be in possession 
of a wooden Domestic architecture, enriched with all the pic- 
turesqueness of the Medizeval period, developed with the 
changing taste and the growing wants of medern life, made 
interesting by the art which the carpenter beyond other artists 
seems to delight in exercising upon it. And, in spite of fire and 
decay, a very large proportion of the houses in our old towns 
still consist mainly of wood, the original fronts being only con- 
cealed by plaster or tiling. Though the outward exhibition of 
timber construction in towns is now practically forbidden, there 
is a good deal of scope for artistic carpentry in internal work, 
and in country places, where houses can be built on open sites 
and of moderate height, a timber house is often the best pos- 
sible kind of building. It is comfortable, picturesque, popular. 
Enormous areas of country, where the sound of the axe is the 
first sign of civilisation, and where timber is the only available 
material, are in charge of the English-speaking race. In some 
of the oldest countries also timber has always been the chief 
building material. All the houses in the kingdom of Burmah 
are of wood. Indeed, it was illegal to build anything except a 
temple or palace of brick or stone ; but, notwithstanding their 
privilege, both king and priest have built of wood, like the rest, 
and the wooden palaces and monasteries are the finest build- 
ings in the country. What we learn from such old countries 
the press will transmit to the new, and anything said here may 
in a month be read in the backwoods. 

We will not dispute about the origin of wooden architecture ; 
it may have had different modes of development in different 
places. In many countries the early inhabitants found it safest 
to run out a wooden pier from the margin of a shallow lake, 
and then to build a wooden village upon piles, the water flowing — 
below and around, and protecting them from danger. Such , 
villages are still to be found, and traces of other modes of 


building are not wanting. Some of the most curious of these : 


traces are found in early stone buildings, which show very 
clearly that they were copied from buildings of wood. Many 
persons think that the oldest temples of Greece show in their 
pillars, columns and entablatures and all their details evidence 
of the posts and beams and roof-timbers of the wooden build- 
ings from which they were originally copied. So when a 
carpenter makes a shop-front, with its pilasters and fascia and 
cornice, he may be only going back to the work of the original 
prehistoric carpenter who taught the mason to design a temple 
in marble. In the entrance-hall of the British Museum yow 
may see a very ancient stone tomb from Asia Minor, somewhat 
in the form of a house, in which the timber-framing is copied 
even to the pins that held it together. The finest stone build- 
ings in India are evidently copies of more ancient wooden 
ones. In the ruined cities of Central America it is the same; 
and in the oldest churches in this country, built before the 
Norman Conquest, the mason has used long stones, so as to- 
imitate the sills and posts of the common buildings put up by 
the older carpenters before his own day. 

I will now give a few examples of different kinds of houses: 
made wholly or partly of wood. Inthe earliest times, before 
the invention of tools that would slit logs into thin slabs or 
boards, the log had to be used nearly round as it grows. Our 
own oak trees were fixed upright in the ground close together, 
and, when they could be cut with saw or adze, the inner side 
was made flat and the edges close-fitted. The round side, with 
its bark, was put outside, forming a picturesque and warm- 
looking wall—as we may see at the ancient church at Green- 
stead, near Epping, to this day. In countries where the fir or 
pine grows naturally the common practice is to lay the logs 
horizontally upon each other to form the walls, halving them 
together at the corners of the house, and making them fit upon 
each other more or less closely, according to the importance 
of the building. In Switzerland and in Sweden this mode of 
building has been developed to avery high degree, so that 
there are no more picturesque houses in Europe than those 
which are known as Swiss chalets or cottages, but which are 
sometimes important houses carefully and even sumptuously 
designed. The mode of putting them together shows great 
simplicity. If you hold out your open hands so that the fingers of 
each hand lie horizontally upon each other, and then thrust the 
tips of those of one hand between those of the other, this will 
roughly represent the arrangement of the logs in the angles of 
a building. To make the wooden walls weather-tight the logs 


' are halved where they cross, so that they drop down close upon 
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each other, the logs used in dwelling-houses being first cut into 


plank about 12 inches by 5. Where a cross wall joins an 
external wall several of the planks are run through to the out- 
side so as to form an important feature in the design. A model 
of the Swedish mode of laying the timbers shows the upper 
surface of each, rounded to receive the hollowed timber that 
lies upon it, and, to make the construction stronger, stout pegs 
or dowels are used at intervals. The ends of the timbers pro- 
ject about 6 inches, and near the top of the house they are 
made to project more so as to form enormous brackets that 
carry the roof. Ina plainly-finished house the timbers appear 
to be wrought on the surface by the adze. In some modern 
houses where the wood has been neatly planed the effect is 
bad, and these never display the rich ornamentation of the old 
houses. A Swedish carpenter can produce with his adzea 
surface on the largest timbers that is hardly to be distinguished 
from a planed surface. These buildings are always picturesque. 
When they are of importance they are very highly ornamented. 
The faces of the planks, instead of being plain, are often wrought 
to a wavy section, Strings with dentil courses or small running 
enrichments are often added, the windows are furnished with 
sliding or with lifting shutters in ornamental frames, long 
inscriptions in well-formed ornamental letters run across the 
front, and the effect is very rich and interesting, Each district 
in Switzerland has its own distinct style of architecture, so that 
there is very great variety. Sometimes the houses are covered 
with very small thin pieces of wood cut to a pattern, and over- 
lapping like weather tiling. And when a house of fir or pine 
has been exposed to the sun and weather for a century or more 
it puts on a colour varying from dark grey to reddish brown 
that is exceedingly agreeable. The ordinary “ Swiss cottage” 
put up in this country is quite a different thing, and the fanciful 
‘cottages or lodges so abundantly used in connection with 
French ornamental gardening are equally far removed from 
the original source of their inspiration. There is in Holland a 
passion for wooden suburban cottages, usually bright green in 
colour and of an outline too grotesque to be forgotten while 
one is on this branch of the subject. 

The very peculiar climate which we enjoy is unfavourable 
for the use of these soft woods in architecture. You may use 
them in very hot countries or in very cold countries, but not in 
a country where the weather is always changing and where 
warm moist days may be experienced at any time of the year. 
In the countries where these soft woods are used there is a 
summer when they are well protected by being kept intensely 
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hot and dry, and a winter during which they are equally pre- 
served by the frost. Such processes as Burnettising and 
kyanising might, perhaps, enable us to use these soft woods 
in exposed positions in this country if the chemical solutions 
can be driven by atmospheric pressure far enough into their 
solid substance. 

But the great source of timber for building purposes in this 
country has always been the oak, which does not readily lend 
itself to the kind of construction which I have described. It 
supplies a large number of long and short curved pieces and of 
short straight pieces, but not many long straight pieces. It is, 
therefore, best utilised in framings where the long sills and 
heads are few, and the posts and braces are numerous and of 
moderate length. Of this construction the old buildings in 
England, France and Germany comprise a great variety of 
beautiful examples, The panels may be filled in with stone or 
brick, or may be lathed or wattled and plastered. There was 
until lately in Bishopsgate Street a very fine example known as 
Sir Paul Pindar’s house, which is now at South Kensington, and 
is being repaired in order to be set up as an example of 
Medizval London. I suppose everybody thought that the 
panels were of plaster, but they turn out to be of oak 3 inches 
thick, carved with projecting ornament, so that the whole 
design was carpenters’ work. When it is ready for view the 
construction will be a good object for study and criticism. 
There is a curious feature in the interior decoration of the 
windows. The larger mullions being at first plain and rough, 
they were afterwards covered with long strips of wood only a 
quarter of an inch in thickness, and covered all over with a 
pattern very slightly sunk. We cannot call this carpentry, but 
it seems to have been done under temptation and in order to 
conceal a defect. 

As to interior decoration generally in our old houses I can 
hardly do more than allude to the panelling, richly ornamented, 
which covered the walls of rooms fitted up in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. First, there were richly-moulded styles 
and rails without carved ornament, the panels being carved 
with the linen pattern or other designs in moderate relief. Then 
the panels became plain, and the carving was applied to the 
styles, either covering their whole surface or in enriched mould- 
ings—the egg and tongue and the like. Or, in the richest 
work, the styles were formed into flat pilasters with Ionic caps, 
arches being formed over the panels. In remote districts we 
still find the rooms of farmhouses so covered, as in Westmore- 
land and in Herefordshire, where the yeomen and the small 
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squires must have had their oak timber wrought by the local | idea of seclusion renders it as a whole unsuitable for general 


carpenters into the best kind of decoration that can be applied 
to a room where the windows are sufficiently large to illuminate 
the sober-coloured wainscotting. In later times, when taste 
changed, this work was often painted white in so many coats 
that all the carving was concealed, or it was canvassed and 
papered and forgotten. But this could hardly be done with the 
more sumptuous fittings of the houses of the nobility and the 
great public halls, where we may sometimes find rooms fitted 
up in oak architecturally treated with detached columns and 
elaborate carvings of foliage standing out from the panels ; and 
it was not likely to be done with woodwork where the panels 
had been relieved with rich patterns inlaid with ebony and 
white wood. There is now at South Kensington the whole of 
the wainscotting of a room in which the panels had been so 
treated, and it is noticeable that this room alone had been left 
untouched, though all the other wainscotting in the house was 
painted in the days when white was the fashionable colour for 
aroom. It is to be hoped that this work will be set up so as to 
show as a complete room, and not stuck in separate pieces 
against a wall, as is the case with the very beautiful and elabo- 
rate work from a house at Exeter that is for the present so 
exhibited. 

Upon the whole, I think the panel is the proper place for the 
best class of ornament, rather than the styles and rails (though 
these also should be moderately ornamented), and that inlay is 
the work most generally adapted to this purpose. For the 
richest work of this class we may have to go to the old build- 
ings of Italy, where elaborate schemes of decoration, including 
figure subjects, are carried out in proper colours. But many 
of our seventeenth-century buildings had very good examples 
of inlay on seats and in panels, besides a variety of different- 

~ coloured materials in floors. 

The woodwork of the houses of Saracenic or Mohammedan 
peoples is very beautiful. In the South Kensington Museum 
there are many specimens from Egypt and Asia Minor, such 
as house fronts, windows, doors, ceilings, and rooms completely 
fitted up. Two years ago I had the opportunity of pointing out 
in this hall the extreme beauty of much of this work applied to 
doors, enriched with ebony, ivory and pear! in intricate patterns. 
Amongst the most attractive portions of the Paris Exhibition 
of 1889 was a reproduction of the architectural effect of a street 
in Cairo, the fronts of the houses being actual specimens of 
those generally found there. Beautiful as the effect of this 
architecture is in a picture, the sacrifice of everything else to the 
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use, at least in exteriors of houses, but it is full of suggestions 
for ornament in internal woodwork. 

I am able, by the kindness of Mr. Purdon Clarke, to exhibit 
photographs illustrative of another most important style of 
wooden architecture, that which is practised over a great part 
of British India. Actual specimens of some of the most inter- 
esting features of these styles may be seen built up in the 
Indian section of the museum at South Kensington. The 
general construction is similar to that which prevails in our own 
ancient buildings, consisting of post and rail and panel. In 
India, however, a house is not intended to exclude the air, but 
to admit it, so that a thorough draught is produced. Therefore 
a house is furnished with verandahs and balconies, having 
fronts either open or partly closed up with panels that are 
pierced so as to admit the air, while they exclude the sun. 
These pierced panels show an endless variety of the most 
beautiful geometrical patterns. The solid panels are covered 
with raised ornament, the styles and rails enclosing the panel- 
ling ; the posts and all the horizontal timbers in the construc- 
tion, the brackets and cornices are all covered with the most 
elaborate ornaments. Much of the wood has a delicate scent. 
The effect is a great deal too rich for our taste, but the general 
design is good, and if the ornament is good in itself there must 
be occasions when it is justifiable to use it even in this extreme 
profusion, as a contrast to the mass of bald, uninteresting 
buildings which are so easily excused. : 

I do not find in the wooden architecture of China or Japan 
anything that seems worthy of study with a view to imitation or 
as affording useful hints. It has been said that the Japanese 
carpenter does everything differently from the European 
carpenter. He draws his plane towards him when he is taking 


| off a shaving, and he uses his hand-saw on a similar principle. 


In both countries the construction seems to be very flimsy and 
unscientific. Great use is made of the bamboo, in ways that 
are very interesting to observe but are not carpentry. 
Slightness of construction may have itsadvantages. Japan 
is one of those countries where earthquakes are common. 
A building which is constructed of slight, flexible materials, 
very firmly bound together at the junctions of the different 
parts, will yield to an earthquake shock and be uninjured by it. 
But there is another mode of construction in common use with 
the same object. The Indian builder will construct the walls of 
his house by setting up a double framework ; one frame being 
flush with the outer face of his external walls, and the other 
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frame being set up inside it flush with the inner face, the 
timbers being about 4 inches square, and a space of about 
2 feet being left between the two frames. It is like a mason’s 
scaffold, and several short pieces like putlogs are run across 
and secured with pegs to the two frames, their ends showing 
both inside and outside. When he has constructed the ground 
storey he fills in solidly with brickwork the whole space 
occupied by the two frames and the distance that separates 
them, so that it is beyond the power of earthquakes to shake 
down a structure so firmly tied together. This construction 
would perhaps be suitable in New Zealand, where shocks of 
earthquake, generally slight, are so constantly occurring that 
they are hardly a matter for observation. 

There is one other characteristic of the woodwork used in 
hot climates at which I have hinted—its peculiar scent. We 
are familiar with the scent of cedarwood, but many other 
scented woods are employed where they can be obtained. The 
specimens at South Kensington in the Indian Museum can be 
practically tested by smell. In a Japanese house you are 
struck at once by the pervading scent. I own to a weakness 
for pure air, but if scented woods could be used in particular 
places sparingly and in variety, so as not to be oppressive, most 
people would probably be gratified by this addition to the 
interest of a house. 

There is a corner of the South Kensington Museum which 
ought to be a paradise for the ambiticus worker in wood. There 
and inthe Indian section are displayed specimens of all the 
wealth of ornament that has been lavished by every artistic 
nation upon the ornamentation of the house. House-fronts, 
wall-linings, ceilings, doorways, every part to which enriched 
woodwork can be applied ; carving, inlay, work in ebony and 
ivory and pearl. And, to go one step further, in the same gal- 
Jeries are the most exquisite specimens of. cabinetwork, placed 
as if to hint to the carpenter that he can emulate them if he 
likes. There is hardly one of them all that he is not quite 
capable of doing, and many of them would be better done by 
him with his knowledge of solid construction than by the men 
who actually put them together. 

The student of old work and of materials used in carpentry 
will see that timber architecture differs materially from archi- 
tecture in stone. It is not an architecture of column and 
entablature and arch and corbel, but of post and beam and 
flat ceiling and far-projecting bracket. Timber adapts itself to 
such features externally as verandahs, projecting windows, 
covered balconies and dormers. 


windows are amongst the most conspicuous and interesting 
features of the Domestic architecture. Instead of walls and 
balconies behind which snow lodges and gutters leak, we have 
in the finest examples of timber-construction ornamental pro- 
jecting floor-joists supported by enriched brackets, and carrying © 
the beams of an upper storey, so that one storey overhangs 
another, and the eaves and barges overhang still more; each 
storey being thus thoroughly protected from ‘the weather. 
There are Indian examples in which a very small ground 
storey is made to carry a tall house, every floor of which 
projects beyond that below until at the top there is a spacious 
platform twice or thrice the area of the ground plot. The 
illustrations of old Indian houses show the best examples of 
balconies and verandahs; those from America show the 
present importance of those features. In some of our own 
colonies, as in South Africa and Australia, they appear to be 
indispensable, the sitting and working-rooms being at certain 
seasons deserted for the verandahs. 

In European architecture the angle-post is one of the finest 
features. Rising from its stone base, it curves out boldly, to 
support the overhanging corner of the second storey, and is 
often richly panelled or carved with foliage, or even with some 
statue or group of figures. Many interesting examples will be 
seen in Mr. Corder’s recent book on the angle-posts of 
Ipswich. There are amongst these examples of corner-posts 
two which I have placed together for our instruction. One isa 
Corinthian capital which must have been carved with skill and 
pains from some book or architectural drawing for masonry ; 
the other illustrates a little fable or story in which the fox, in 
his pulpit, is gravely preaching to attentive geese, while his 
companion captures one of the flock. Many times this same 
idea has been carved, but each man who did it has carried it 
out in his own way, fitting his group to the place it had to 
occupy. No doubt the carver who did this enjoyed the work 
much more than he could have enjoyed the carving of the 
capital: he was doing work of a much higher class. And 
certainly the generations with whom these carvings have been 
familiar sights have derived more pleasure from such a little 
bit of fancy as this—pleasure which would better bear repeti- 
tion—than any they could get from out of all the Corinthian 
capitals in East Anglia. 

Besides the carving to the outside of the house, there is 
another decoration hardly less interesting. The finest timber 


| houses in Germany and Switzerland often bear long inscrip- 
In Nuremberg the dormer : 


tions running across the front or over the door. These will 
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give the names of the owner and his wife, perhaps of their 
parents, followed by some favourite motto, or a wish or a 
prayer, as, “ This house stands in God’s hands ;” “ May every- 
thing go happily with us ;” “ Heaven forbid that this house 
should be burnt.” Such inscriptions are often highly decorative ; 
they take off the baldness of the plain wall surface, and they 
gratify the curiosity or appeal to the sentiment of the traveller 
who stops to read. 

Both in and out of the house the brackets and struts are con- 
spicvous and often highly decorative features, as may be seen 
in great variety in my illustrations of Indian, Swiss and 
Venetian examples. 

Within the house timber may be freely used. Itis peneraily 
quiet in colour, and there is no other material so agreeable to 
the touch. Compare marble, plaster, metalwork, with good 
woodwork. It is too frequently designed in imitation of stone- 
work, Classic or Gothic, with columns and cornices and arches. 
It ought to be designed as a rule, in ordinary work, with simple 
panelling ; or, in more important work, with panelling enriched 
with carving and inlay of richer materials ; ; and the ceiling may 
very well be panelled in wood fixed under fire-resisting floors 
if the somewhat exaggerated objection to plaster should 
prevail. When I spoke here upon doors I noted the modern 
English habit of making them excessively thick—about half as 
thick again as Continental doors or old English doors of the 
same size; it is the same with panelled framing. I believe 
that if the wood is well selected, perfectly dry, and fixed in a 
dry house it will be less liable to go wrong if it is rather thin, 
At South Kensington there is some framing with panels only a 
quarter of an inch thick that would yield to pressure till they 
touched the wall against which the wainscotting was fixed. All 
the fuss we make about allowing ample space and means of 
ventilation behind woodwork is due to the habit of using unsuit- 
able materials imperfectly seasoned and fixed in buildings that 
have not had time to dry. Such spaces harbour dirt and 
vermin and produce foul air. 

Referring now to modern work, a good deal of what is called 
half-timber building has been done here without much attempt 
to advance’the artjbeyond that which we see in the old examples. 
Although many country houses have been built in this manner, 
some being of considerable size and very carefully constructed, 
none seem to equal the best old buildings in the richness and the 
interest of their ornamentation. In America, from necessity or 
from choice, the construction of wooden houses may be said to 
be a living art. A “frame” house is usually enclosed with 


ELE cCrR 


BELLS, 


INDICATORS, WATCHMAN'S “DETECTORS, LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS, 


ordinary quartering covered first with close boarding or sheath- 
ing fixed diagonally, a layer of waterproof felt is next applied, 
and the house is finished with ‘“ clap-boarding,” which may be 
simple, feather-edged weather-boarding, or the boards may be 
carefully rebated over each other so as to make a close joint, 
Very often the boarding is made to look like ashlarwork, so 
that the house seems to be built of stone. But in the most 
recent work the clap-boarding is moulded and the walls are 
varied by the introduction of wooden shingling or ordinary 
framing with plaster panels. Every variety of verandah, 
balcony and dormer is used, sometimes in such profusion that 
there is hardly any plain walling left as a relief to the eye. 
These frame houses are a manufacture carried on upon the 
largest scale. The wooden shingles with which the roofs and 
sometimes the walls are covered are usually of cypress wood, 
and are produced by machinery which, in one mill alone, will 
cut three hundred thousand per day—enough to cover nearly 
seventy thousand superficial feet of roofing. A good-sized 
villa is usually finished within three months and, in an 
emergency, has been finished in sixty days. These houses are 
known to have lasted for from one hundred to two hundred 
years, but it seems that fifty years is a fair average. The best 
shingled roofing I have seen is in Southern Normandy, where 
the lower edges are carefully bevelled so as to produce a 
very neat finish, the colour being a silver grey. 

In this country weather-boarding is seldom used in good 
work, but it may easily be made ornamental. In many old 
wooden houses in the East End of London, the edges of the 
boards are run with a bead or a quarter-round moulding ; on 
the Continent it is very usual to see weather-boarding finished 
with an ogee on the lower edge and rebated at the back, the 
upper edge being splayed to a depth of about 2 inches and a 
half, and running behind the rebate. The whole width of some 
of the boards may be moulded, and these may be fixed alter- 
nately or at intervals forming a very suitable decoration. 


I began by showing how some of the most ancient archi- 


tectural works in stone or marble had been copied from still 
more ancient works of carpentry. The great modern copyist 
is the plasterer. He copies impartially from mason and car- 
penter alike. Let us respect him in his proper place, for plaster 
is capable of very artistic treatment both in relief and in colour 
decoration by means of incised work. But usually the great 
aim of the plasterer who has to decorate his plain surfaces is 
to make them imitate wood panelling enriched with mouldings, 
coloured to imitate dark oak, or perhaps cream colour with 
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French grey and gold. I exhibit photographs of a dining-room trees upon the estate for his ladders, windlasses and other 
and drawing-room that were so dealt with by very clever | engines, and went on to fell other timber with which to make 
French artists many years ago. The imitation is good, though | his roofs, the contract price of 110/, being paid to him in instal- 
wood panelling handsomely carved would be preferable. But, | ments as it might be now. Upon his tombstone he is styled 
on the other hand, the cost of handsome wood panelling would ‘“‘architector,” a fine name then in use by master work. | 
be so great that it ‘would hardly ever be done. That is the real | men who designed as well as built. There is some pro- 
temptation to call in the plasterer, and it is worth some | bability that the old Town Hall at Leominster may be one 
consideration. of his works. The modern practice would be to call in 

The great obstacle to the use of good ornament in wood- | an architect from whose drawings everything would have to be 
work in situations to which it is adapted is its cost. Asa rule, | done, with the result, in general, that such houses as were built 
our carved work is too much elaborated and too much polished | by John Abell and his contemporaries could hardly be produced 
up. The good old carving is generally cut out boldly and | now. The stiffness and poverty of the pencil-lines, drawn to 
quickly and left somewhat in the rough. The workmanship is | scale and by Square, are reproduced in the building, and the 
such as any one accustomed to the use of chisel and gouge and | carving that gives life to the old designs is too expensive for 
mallet could execute without special training of the hand. He | general use. I have known cases in which the builder has gone 
would only need to study old examples and natural objects and | to great trouble in order to find clean, straight oak timber to 
to possess some fancy or imagination of his own to enable him | suit the design as it was drawn out ; but if he had himself been 
to make his work interesting as well as decorative. It is only | the designer he would have used up the timber, crooked and 
in the very highest kind of work that great delicacy of finish is | crabbed, as he found it, and the effect would have been more 
desirable: work executed in the finest materials to be placed characteristic and interesting. The carpenter who has to work 
near the eye in buildings meant for very important uses. All | with the architect should know something of detail and orna- 
ordinary work is quite within the reach of the carpenter who | ment as the architect knows it, and not merely the rules of 
has taken some pains to qualify himself for it. And the best | construction. The architect should know more about practical 
work, most exquisitely finished, is not beyond his reach. carpentry, and, though he may be the designer of the whole, 

To put the matter plainly, I may venture to say that the | should feel able to leave more of the detail, which will give 
least educated person in this hall is probably better educated | character and interest to the building, to the ‘taste and skill of 
than any of the men who designed and executed the beautiful | the man who has to carry it out. 
old woodwork to which I have referred and drawings of some Let us think what a precious possession is skill of hand, 
of which I exhibit. As a rule, these must have been either | whether it is gift or grace or acquirement by patient labour. 
master carpenters or ordinary workmen paid by the day. If | The man who possesses it stands on an altogether different 
the work was done by contractors having more than one build- | basis from the man who merely possesses skill of tongue and 
ing in hand at one time, it is highly probable that those men | of pen to talk and write about these things. He ought to make 
were too much engaged in the business arrangements to do | much more of such a possession. He must have got it through 
more than guarantee that the design should be appropriate to many of the gifts and most of the virtues which lead other 
the purpose. Village journeymen carpenters must have done | men to eminence, and I am satisfied that it might, with the 
the rest. The earlier part of the seventeenth century was atime goud-will of everybody else, conduct him further and higher 
when an immense quantity of good timber houses were being | than itdoes. Perhaps the attention of the student in carpentry 
constructed. I will refer to a contract made in 1632 by John | has been too exclusively directed to the dry rules of construc- 
Abell, carpenter, who is credited with a great deal of this kind | tion and fixing which every man who possesses a little patience 
of work, He lived in a very secluded village in Herefordshire, | can learn, but which beyond a certain point can carry him no 
and cannot have had much of a workshop. He contracted further. He might .be encouraged to familiarise himself with 
with Viscount Scudamore to cover the ruined church of Abbey- | beautiful and appropriate work, and try to equal it or to improve 
dore with roofs “sufficient, stronge and hansome” and “ firmely | upon it. The Carpenters’ Company have adopted this view in 
and decentlie” framed. I think this is the first recorded | | the establishment of classes for woodcarving, to which we must 
instance of a church restoration. He began by cutting down : all wish success. 
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But I have perhaps said enough about carving and orna- 
mental construction ; it is so easy to illustrate that part of the 
subject by drawings that one is tempted to make it rather 
prominent. The carpenter is not only a constructor and one 
who adorns a house: he ought to understand the whole of the 
business arrangements by which a house is built, and every- 
thing relating to its occupation and use. He should under- 
Stand his materials, and know what they cost in the rough, 
what they will cost to convert, and what he ought to charge for 
the finished job. He ought to know absolutely everything 
about the maintenance of the house, all that can happen to 
every part of it, for he will be the first man that will be fetched 
upon any emergency: it is he who will have to bear the first 
shock of any disaster and to make the first suggestions as toa 
remedy. ‘These are matters in which he cannot be excelled by 
anyone else, and the means by which he makes himself com- 
petent in such matters are so many roads by which he can 
escape from the merely mechanical drudgery which has 
occupied too much of his time, and are means by which he 
may render himself less and less like a machine. 

I will finish this lecture by trying to carry the consideration 
of our subject one step further. Whether we are carpenters or 
not, the house is a profitable study. It contains within itself 
the germs of all other buildings. It was their birthplace, for 
church and school and lecture-hall and workshop had their 
origin in the house. To know how to design and construct and 
maintain a house, down to the most minute detail, is a good 


foundation for the study or the practice of any other branch of | 


carpentry or building. To him who has these responsibilities 
the house is a school where he may learn some of the finest 
lessons in carefulness, in foresight, in patience under provoca- 
tion, in toleration of the follies of others and in a knowledge of 
his own. Take things at the best ; every mischance that can 
possibly happen to a building may reasonably be expected to 
-happen during the construction of a house, and every whim 
that can enter the brain of man will start to view, while the 
client pores with dim understanding over the drawings or 
potters about the work. To extract from him painfully the idea 
that is in his mind when he has hardly any notion of it himself, 
to put it into shape, to introduce here and there, almost by 
stealth, the niceties of contrivance which he will never detect, 
the beauties which he will never appreciate, the little matters 
of comfort which, being there, he will overlook, but which if 
forgotten would gall him day by day ; to foresee everything— 
all that may happen to the water, the drainage, the lighting, 


the possible leakages, the certain draughts ; and when all is 
done to feel able to await with calmness the test of actual use, 
and the verdict of her who, after all, must be the final judge, 
is to have had a training that ought to count as a liberal educa- 
tion for architect or carpenter. 
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ABERDARE.—April 20.—For Laying Stoneware Pipe Sewers 
and Cast-iion Pipe Sewer with Manholes and Lampholes 
Mr. R. Orton Gery, Clerk to the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Aberdare. 

ABERDERFYN.—April 13.—For Building Baptist Chapel, 
Residence and Houses. Rev. Henry Rees, The Groes, 
Penycae, Ruabon. 

Acton.—April 6.—For Re-forming the Road known as 
Osborne Cottages. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, Surveyor to the Local 
Board, Acton. 

ALNWICK.—Feb,. 15.—For Converting Warehouses into 
Malting-house. Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

ATHERSTONE —April 6—For Construction of Cast-iron 
Water Mains with Sluice and Air Valves and Fire Hydrants, 
and Work in Connection. Mr. W.R. H. Chipperfield, Engi- 
neer, North Street, Atherstone. , 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH. — For Building Two Villas. 
Lilley, Ashby. 

BALLYMACARETT?.—April 7.—For Building First Section of 
Parish Church. Mr. S. P. Close, Architect, 53 Waring Street, 
Belfast. 

BARNSLEY.—April 8—For Erection of Buildings for the 
Arcade Company. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 
10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. ; 

BARNSLEY.—-April 6.—For Reconstruction of Grand Hall, 
Harvey Institute. Messrs Cox & Marmon, Architects, Victoria 
Chambers, Castle Street, Liverpool. 

BARNSLEY —April 11.—For Building Kitchen, Scullery, 
Bakery and Boiler-house, and other Alterations at the Work- 
house. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Barnsley. 

BARROW.—April 11.—For Additions, &c, to 100 Duke 
Street; also for Building Villa, Hawcoat. Mr. John Butler, 
Architect, 12 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 


Mr. 


BASFORD —April 6—For Alterations and Additions to 
Workhouse. Mr. H. Walker, Architect, Newcastle Chambers, 
Nottingham. 

BATLEy.—April 13—For Building Cottage, Weighhouse 
and Outbuildings at Sewage Farm. Mr. J. W. Horsfield, 
Borough Surveyor. 

BEDFORD.—April 7.—For Road Materials, Tools and 
Cartage for Eleven Months. Mr. W. H. Leete, County Sur- 
veyor, St. Cuthbert’s Lodge, Bedford. 

BELFAST.—April 8.—For Building Public Baths, and for 
Heating, Plumbing and Gasfitting Works. Mr. W. H. 
Stephens, Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall. 

BELFAST.—April 9.—For Erecting Sheds and Structures for 
Agricultural Show. Mr. W. Hastings, Engineer, Victoria Hall, 
Belfast. 

BLANDFORD.—April 11.—For Building Premises. Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher, Wimborne. : . 

BoLTon.—April 27.—For Building Porter’s Lodge and 
Alterat ons at Workhouse. Messrs. J. Morris & Son, Archi- 
tects, 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

BRADFORD —April 9 —For Building Five Houses. Messrs, 
Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Manchester Road, Bradford. 

BRISTOL.—April 14—For Building Board Schools, Cad- 
bury Heath, for the Oldiand Board. Messrs. Bernard & 
Drake, Architects, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol 

BRISTOL —April 32.—For Construction of a Storage Re- 
servoir. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, Engineers, 32 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BROMLEY.—April 9.—For Building Two Shops and D wel- 
ling-house. Mr. J. W. Fawcett, 10 Albion Street, Leeds. 

CAMBERWELL —April 6 —For Paving various new Streets, 
Mr. Geo. W. Marsden, Vestry Hall, Camberwell, S E 

CHELMSFORD.—For the Erection of a new Grammar 
School, Mr, Henry A, Cheers, Architect, Twickenham. 
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N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 


2 THE 


CHIPPING SopsuRY.—April 18.—For Building Petty Ses- 
sional Court. Mr, James Medland, County Architect, Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

Citrynypp.—April 4.—For Building Church. 
Rowlands, Architect, Market Buildings, Pontypridd. 

CLEATOR Moor,—April 8—For Building Three Houses. 
Mr. J. S. Moffatt, Architect, 53 Church Street, White- 
haven. 

CLECKHEATON.—April 8 —For Building Five Terrace and 
Nine Scullery Houses. Mr. R. Castle, Architect, Westgate, 
Cleckheaton. 

CLones.—April 11.—For Building Church. Mr. W. Hague, 
Architect, 5c Dawson Street, Dublin. 

COATBRIDGE —For Steel Girders and Roof Principals, Cast- 
iron Beams, Plumber, Slater, Plaster and Concrete Works, for 
Municipal Buildings. Mr. Alexander McG. Mitchell, Master 
of Works, Coatbridge. aie 

DERBY.—April 3.—For Cleaning and Painting Buildings, 


Mes crs 


&c, at various Stations for the Midland Railway. Architect to . 


the Company, Cavendish House, Derby. 

DouGLas —April 13.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c. Mr. Wm. Fox, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. 

DUNGARVAN, 
Water Supply in Two Contracts—in Construction of Reservoir, 
and Supplying and Laying Pipes, Special Castings, &c. Mr. 
Beary, Surveyor to the Town Commissioners, Dungarvan. 

EXMINSTER.—April 6.—For Alterations and Additions to 
the County Asylum. Mr, E. H. Harbottle, Architect, County 
Chambers, Exeter. : 

FARNHAM.—April 8.—For Erection of Closets for Work- 
house Infirmary and Boundary Wall. Mr. S. Stapley, Archi- 
tect, West Street, Farnham. 

FULHAM —April 9.—For Painting, Distempering and Other 
Work at the Union Infirmary, Margravine Road. Mr. T. 
Aplin Marsh, Union Offices, Fulham Palace Road, Hammer- 
smith, W. 

GLAsSGow.—April 14.—For Works in Erection of Two 
Tenements, Saltmarket. The City Architect, 64 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow. : 

GREAT HORTON —April 7.—For Building Conservative 


Transverse Section. 
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April 1to.—For Carrying out Works of. 
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Club... Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, Architects, Exchange, 
Bradford. Haws = 

Hampron —April 11.—For Constructing Retaining Wall 
and Iron Fence at Churchyard. Mr. John Kemp, Surveyor, 
Lion Square, Hampton-on-Thames, 

HENDON.—April 6 —For certain York Tar-paving, Kerbing 
and other Work. Mr. S. S. Grimley, Surveyor, Local Board 
Offices, The Burroughes, Hendon, N.W. 

IpswicH. —- April 20.— For Widening Bourne Bridge. 
Messrs. E. Buckham & H. Miller, jun., Joint Engineers, Ex- 
change Chambers, Ipswich. ; Fo 

IsLt OF Exy.—April 11.—For Supply of Broken Granite, 
Screened Granite Chips and Cravel. Mr, Geo, J. Moore, 
Surveyor of Main Roads, Club Chambers, Wisbech. 


Krswick.—April 4.—F¥or Construction of Vagrant Wards. 
Mr. G. D. Oliver, Architect, Carlisle. < 

LIvERPOGL —April 14.—For Rebuilding Parish Church, 
Waterloo. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

LLANYBRI.—April 4 —For Restoration of Church. The 
Vicar, Llanybri, Lianstephan. 

Lonpon.—April 10.—For Reconstruction and Doubling 
the West Metropolitan Tramway Co.’s Lines on the Hammer- 
smith, Chiswick, Acton and Brentford Roads. Mr. C. 
Nicholson Lailey, Engineer, 16 Great George Street, S.W. 

Lonpon.—April 14.—For Erection of a Hoarding at the 
St. Luke’s Workhouse. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 

Lonpon.—April 14.—F orthe Construction and Maintenance 
for 12 months after completion of Carriage-way and Footpaths, 
a Subway, Brick Sewers, &c., for the London County Council. 


Mr. H. Dela Hooke, Clerk of the Council, Spring Gardens, 


S.W. 
LONDON.—April 15.--For Supply of Materials and Execu- 


tion of Jobbing and Measurer Works required for Sewers and 


Drains. Mr. Henry Andrews, Board of Works, Strand District, 


5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
MELTON MowsBray.—April 10.—For Laying Out Cemetery 


and Building Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary and Boundary Fence. 


Mr. Charles W. Smith, Architect, Grantham. 

MounraAIN ASH.—April 4.—F or Building Thirty-six Houses. 
Mr. G. G. Jones, Secretary, Tyr Arlwydd Building Club, 
Mountain Ash, 


PRowvEDpD 


PROOF FLOORS, 


Longitudinal Section. 


WALLS. 


NO THRUST ON 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


SI NINI IAI NI INI AD IL NAB PIP NS NL OP OL A IOLA PLO LPP NL NL NN NN D NL NAPA OS 
AB are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known. 
The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding, 
The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 


sound vibrations. 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
lv GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST GARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


Bee SON ELY. kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
on Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Tel hi ae s os 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. a fl <fembhig eS “ Sone Aiea 
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NEW BARNET. Bay 27.—For Building Local Board 
Offices. Mr. F. W. Shenton, Architect, Coldharbour, Whet- 
stone, N. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—April 29.—F or Extension of Goods 
Warehouse and Offices, Forth Goods Station. Mr. Wm, Bell, 
Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


NEW MALDEN.—April 6.—For Providing and Laying about 
10,103 yards lineal 12 inches by 6 inches Blue Pennant or other 
suitable Stone Kerbing. Mr. T. V. Herbert Davison, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., Local Board Offices, New Malden, Surrey. 


Magan —For Supplying and Paving Footpaths with 
Ruabon Chequered Blue Brick, Supplying and Laying Kerb- 
ing, &c. The Surveyor to the Local Board, Newtown, North 
Wales. 

NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY.—April 16.—For Construction 
and Erection at Tyne Docks, South Shields, of Two Pairs of 
Wrought-iron or Steel Dock Gates. Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 
Engineer, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


REDRUTH.—April 10.—For Building Bacon Factory, Mr: 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 


ROTHERHAM.—April 1o—For Building Saleshops, Store- 
rooms, Stabling, &c, Rowmarsh Hill. Mr. J. Platts, Architect, 
Rowmarsh Hill, Rotherham. 

ROTHESAY. Rael 3.—For Embankment to Raise Level of 
Lake Ascog, and Construction of Filters. Messrs. Leslie & 
Reid, Engineers, 72A George Street, Edinburgh. 

SALISBURY. — April 9.— For Building Five Cottages. 
Messrs. John Harding & Son, Architects, 51 Canal, Salisbury. 


SHEFFIELD.—April 6.—For Raising the Building of No. 1 
Purifying House. Mr, F. W. Stevenson, Engineer, Gas Offices, 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

SHERBORNE.—April 15.—For Repairs to Police Stations. 
Mr. E. Archdale Ffooks, Sherborne. 

SOUTHGATE.—April 3.—For Supply and Delivery of about 
2,000 tons Hand-broken Granite, Glazed Stoneware Socketed 
Pipes, Fireclay Pipes, Portland Cement, Castings, &c. Mr. 
C. G. Lawson, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, The Green, 
Southgate, N. 

STREATHAM.—April 14.—For the Construction and Main- 
tenance for 12 months of Sewer and other Works for the 
London County Council. Mr. H. De la Hooke, Clerk of the 
Council, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


SSSSsss 


—— 


THORNTON.—April 9.—For Building Stores and Agent’s 
House for Industrial Society. Mr. Herbert Hodgson, Archi- 
tect, Bradford and Queensbury. 

TREHARRIS.—April 3—For Adding Classrooms to Board 
Schools. Mr, J. Williams, Architect, Morgan Town, Merthyr. 

WILLENHALL.—April 10 —For Additions and Alterations 
to County Police Station, Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Sur- 
veyor, Stafford. 

WINDERMERE —April 4.—For Building Dwelling-house, 
Showroom, Warehouse, &c. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, 
Windermere. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 
For Extension of Board School, Holburn Street, Aberdeen. 
Mr. ALEXANDER BROWN, Architect, Aberdeen, 
Pringle & Slessor, mason. 
A. Wallace, carpenter. 
Thomas Dick, plumber. 
Scott & Sellar, plasterer. 
George Farquhar, slater. 
James M‘Leod, painter. 
_ Cost will be 4,000/. upwards, 


ALTRINCHAM. 


For Construction of 12-inch Pipe Sewer, with Manholes ard _ 


Ventilators, along Back Lane, for the Altrincham Union 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. MCKENzI£, Surveyor, 
Lossie Bank, Hale, near Altrincham. 


G. Boyson, Ashton-on- Mersey .. ; : ~ £105 202,50 

J. Hamilton, Altrincham , : : : « ERTFO.- CG 

W. Barton, Hale . : . ‘ . : Ish On 

W. O. Bennison, Romley . : : : 2 1204 02-0 
BALLY MENA. 


For Lighting Ballymena with Gas or Electricity for Nine 
Months, for the Town Commissioners. 
Gas. 
BALLYMENA AND HARRYVILLE GAS LIGHT Co. 
(accepted) ; : 63304506 O 
Electricity. 


J. E. H. Gordon & Co., London . : . : 


NEW HIGH- -POWER GAS LAMP 


(WEHSTPHAL’S PATENT). 


Most “INTENSE WHITE,” Brilliant Gaslight. 
Most Economical, Simple, Durable. 

Does not get out of Order. 
Burner, being a circular slit, 
Rivals the Hleciric Light. 
Adapted for VENTILATION of Dwelling Rooms, Shops, and Ofiices. 
Adapted for Lighting without Ventilation. 


Adapted for Burning in most exposed open places. 
PARTICULARS AND PRICES POST FREE. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


Sole Consignees for Great Britain and Colcnuies, 


153 & 155 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E£.O. 
G29" TO BE HAD OF ALL IRONMONGERS AND GAS-FITTERS. 


CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings.— Office : : 175 Strand, London, W. C. | 


Head Office & Works :— 


POWNALL ROAD, LE CTR i 
stsee” | PATERSON 


Telephone No, 1140. 


38 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address 


STREET. 


& COOPER, 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 


does not choke up. 


Glaszow Branch :- — 


137 WEST REGENT 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“Patella London.” 
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ABERDARE. BRISTOL. 

For Alterations to Nos. 3 and 4 Cardiff Street, sabertate Mr. |-For Baiting Bakehouse and Store at Bishopston, Bristol, for 
C. H. ELForD, Architect. Mr. S. Curtis. Mr. A. P. J. COTTERELL, Architect, 

John Morgan, Aberdare. 1) ° = 5o0s-0 ..a 7 yaya i Bristol. £ 
ES & CHARLES, Aberdare (acceplec ‘ 52439 20)..0 aston, Clifton . : . ‘ . «990 2-0 
oe caer Wilkins & Sons, St. Paul’s . : Fite 1. 98h> O02 
CHORLEY & SON, Bishopston (accepie . oo O51) Oy 8 
For Forming, Sewering, &c , Three New Roads and an Outfall Architects echimittaes : , ( : p j ) : . 954 0 0 


Sewer at Bangor, for Mr R. E. Ward, Bangor Castle, Mr. 
D. Dixon and Mr. J. Moore, Belfast. Mr. J. RUSSELL, 
Engineer, Waring Street, Belfast. 


CAMBRIDGE. 
For Building Detached House, Linton, near Cambridge, for 


W. Geddis, Belfast . : ‘ A £4,365 0 oO Mr. J. Brinkmann. Mr. A. G. HENNELL, Architect. 
W. H. Campbell, Bel‘ast . : 4 : ec Foy des Copan Quantities by Mr. J. R. Vining, P? Chancery Lane. 

C. Ritchie, Belfast . : , ; : cp 553 00 Burman & Sons, London . ‘ 5 © £3,620 KO. 0 
F. Quinn, Belfast. : : ; SY se By 2 aes He Foster & Dicksee, Rugby. ‘ : < 2,986 0 oO 
J. Stewart & Sons, Belfast ‘ 153,875.10 0 ‘Holloway Bros, London . : : 5 a; 32,007 Cis 
Workman & Green, Belfast . 5 2,608 14 I Wa, Saint, Cambridge . : . . » $2,070. SOne ee 
J. S Ross & Sons, Belfast : 2,645 15) Mason & Son, Haverhill . + 2075 eo 
T. M. Murray, Warrenpoint (accepted ) 2,404 10 3 KERRIDGE & SHAW, Cambr! dge (accepted ). =a 32,550 


BRIGHTON. 
For Painting Exterior of Pavilion, Public Library, &c, the 
Dome, Corn Exchange and Northern Buildings, the North 
and South Lodges, the Entrance Gates and the Fences, 


COCKERMOUTH. 
For Building Set of Offices for Messrs. Jennings, Bros. & Co., 
Limited, the Castle Brewery, Cockermouth. Mr. R. S. 
MARSH, Architect 


Hurdies, Seats, &c., for the Town Council. Mr. F. J. é. Accepted Tenders. 

May, Borough Surveyor. J. Borrowscale, Cockermouth, mason and waller £350 0 oO 
H. J. TrusselJ, Brighton : ;: ‘ ‘ 4 925..0-50 T. Crow, Cockermouth, joiner . ; : -aeOaALS LO 
F. Geering, Brighton : ; mae (OL bRO AIO | J. Burgess, Cockermouth, plasterer. é OO 
BARBER & OLIVER, Brighton (accepted ks - 74 0 0 T. Armstrong, Cockermouth, slater . of an Shel, og kD 

H. W. Fletcher, Cockermouth, lumber. 0 ea ee 
ia BOS eee oe D. Pearson Cockermouth, eee and glazier 26 10 oO 
For Building Shop and Dwelling-house, Bovey Tracey. Mr. : Dog tarranie 

SAMUEL SEGAR, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. ie be EA SRALL O 6 
Gibson, Exeter . : : £1 230 0 0 J. BORROWSCALE (accepted ) ; ‘ ° °°) SOD Se 
Wills Bros. ) Moretonhampstead : 1043 2070 COVENTRY. 

Zealley, Newton... orpyizs . - 1,035 © ©] For Supply of Cast-iron Pipes for the Main from Whitley to the 
Winser, Bovey Tracey - %3,03t 5 0 Barkers’ Butts Reservoirs, according to Specification and 
Palfrey & Davie, Bovey Tracey : 2485930 0.9 Conditions prepared by Mr. HAWKSLEY. 

Stacey, Newton Abbot. A : A - 1,022--07 10 Per Ton. 
Gooding, Exeter : : : <4 Q70-9 36 Staveley Coal and Iron Co . x : : -£417 6 
Blackmore, Moretonhampstead : : ; nA 7.420250 Oakes, James & Co., Alfreton : 2 : oh APNG 
Brimblecombe, Chagford . ; 3 P ote 6425 0, 30 Stanton Ironworks Co. .. Nottingham. : Framer hc ora 
Vanstone, Paignton . ; . : : i2 34032 O40 Clay Cross Co., Clay Cross Pen” $00) SU 
Yeo, Torquay: . : st Zoho : : 875. 9..0 T.R'S. Roberts, Lim., West Bromwich . Lae. 6 
Bearne, Newton Abbot 5 5 873 10 oO Firmstone Bros, Stourbridge . - 4 sto: 0 
BARROW, Newton Abbot (accepted ) 794 0 0 COCHRANE & Co, Dudley (accepted ) ; ‘ See arses! 


66 WELLS LIGHT 99 ARCH? SRITT Sea En ERS 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


BUILDER’S 
Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 
4,000 Candle Power. 
OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


USED LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell. 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Peer- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


—— 


Vonsiderable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
A. ©. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


| Stock Exchange 


SPRING HINGES, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 
Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is elimina 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 

General Post Office Junior United 
other Clubs 

The Langham Hotel 

Hotel Windsor, and 
others 


and 


City Bank 
London County Council 
L. & N. W. and other 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane. Sir David Salomons 


Garrick Theatre The Security Co. 
St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 


Minstrals __ de. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. . 
NEW. TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETERS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wize, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
ye weerenhs Address :— SounDER, LONDON.” 
Telephone No, 7629. 
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CHESTER-LE-STRERT. FARWN BOROUGH. 
For Further Additions to Chester-le-Street Ironworks, for Mr. | For Erection of Shop and Stables at Farnborough, Kent. Mr. 
J. W. Luccock. Messrs, PLUMMER & BURRELL, Archi- _ ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall 
tects, 46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Street, E C., and Orpington. 
Accepted Tenders. W. OWEN, Farnborough (accepted) . : -§f00F0. 6 
Norman, Chester-le-Street (Contract No. 7). 
{Thompson & Son, Chester-le-Street (Contract No. 8). FEATHERSTONE. 
Hauxwell & Son, Durham (Contract No. 9). For Adding Classroom to Girls and Infants’ School, Regent 
‘Crozier Newcastle-on-Tyne (Contract No. 10). Street, South Featherstone Mr. S. H. GARSIDE, Archi- 
CHISLEHURST tect, Ackworth Road, Pontefract. 
For Additions and Alterations’ at Private Residence, Chisle- eC wie eV Ligne See ese 1 


hurst, Kent. Mr. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and W. DENISON, Normanton (accepted ) 
. ? ° 


Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C , and Orpington. <i Six yyt099 00 O 


ee ee Oe |e epineros 
Crossley Seon “ ens For Building Police Stations, Wells-next-the-Sea and 
Fr Woal oan Gres Cs ie Bip Geri bP apaate — tee Harleston. Mr. T. H. B. HeEstop, CE., Architect, 
R. apes Chislehurst. : ; ; : oan) oe sarantitieg by Hheratichitecs, 
D. PAYNE, Bromley (accepted) . : ° 21000) 0 : Wells Police Station. 
Ag pd Pyne eye ele eat eae ; : ? -£4450 0 oO 
For Providing and Laying Cast-iron Water Mains, Irregular] ea Biythe ae Oar ag J pee aa ie ne os 
Pipes, Valves, Hydrants and Consumers’ Service Pipes, W. J. Larner, East Dereham . : 1,164 12 6 
Easingwold. RICHARD MAYES, East Dereham (ac: pled) . fi2zt.o.-o 
T. Turner, Easingwold . ; ; : «1.729 0.0 
C. Firth, Scarborough : laa) Matos Mere. Rahat Ramer eile Police Station. oat One 
: ] : : ‘ 
A. BELL, Market Weighton (accepted) ; «355407108 Blyth: Foulsham pres 
GREAT YARMOUTH. Smith & Watling, Norwich 2 ; ; 5033 -.0.-0 
For Rebuilding Oddfellows’ Wine and Spirit Stores, Middle- Richard Mayes, East Dereham é : « 24829 0° oO 
gate Street. Mr. J E. TEASDEL, Architect, 3 Queen Henry Brett, Harleston . Joguo2s by. O 
Street, Great Yarmouth. Qnantities by Architect. S. Y. Brock & SON, Harleston (ace cepted ) oe oe 25g “Ch! O 
Barnard, Southtown . ; ‘ F .£520 0 O 
Davey, Yarmonth F - : 3 : AOS STOO HINCKLEY. 
Springall, Yarmouth . ; 5 : - 485 0 oO} For Supplying Fireclay Goods, for the Hinck’ey Local Board. 
Beech, Yarmouth ‘ 5 : : ; . 466 0 0 B Gibbons, Dudley . ; £037" oO 2 
Banks, Yarmouth “ P : Pe ASO CO: -O Trotter, Harries & Corbett, "Stourbridgs ; of 3132228 1 
Broy, Yarmouth , : ‘ : : 3 wt 450..0 50 Harris & Pe earson, Stourbridge . - + 72¥23 9, To 
Leggett, Girleston 2 . : é AAG alo= oO King Bros, Stourbridge. : : | #120510: 0 
Eastor, Yarmouth A ‘ ; 3 A - 448 I0 Oo Mobberley & Perry, Stourbridge. ‘ A Ppp Ome 2a. 
Breckett, Southtown . ‘ ; ‘ : - 432 0 O|} - Oates & Greer, Halifax (bricks only). ; ~ 108 15 6 
Bond, Yarmouth . ; A ‘ , beet #2 F< Bee: Timmins & Co. , Stourbridge. : Pape 6c Jed Or 
Grimble & Watts, Yarmouth : : . . 407 10 oO J. White & Co, ” Widnes (bricks only). : O23 -4 
HOXMAN, Yarmouth (accepted ) . : : <28403'-02.0 Ferens & Low e, Durham (retorts cn'y) s* 42 16 To 
Newman, Southtown . . * j : . 350 0 0 Hickman & Co., Stourbridge (retorts on 'y). 3p torso 
TRADE MARK, Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. EHistablished 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime. 


(Chairman—J, £PENCER BAtrour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


‘London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phcenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICKS: 


mea Pi CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginoug. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
—Please specify 
“ 3” TILES.—P1 
Cast-Iron Gaze. GLAZED TILES, ee ces 
LEW. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HORE ‘including 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponn’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WORKS, Limited. 


A T NJ oe ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


WEN TILA TIO 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON. W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVHR MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


i _ ; Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. CO. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET E.C. 
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ee en ee en : 


HETTON-LE-HOLE. MERIDEN: ‘ 
For Further Additions to Two Villas at Hetton-le-Hole, | For Alterations and Additions at Workhouse, Meriden. Mr. 


Durham, Boundary Walling, &c, and Conveniences, for HERBERT W. CHATTAWAY, Architect, Trinity Church- 
Messrs. Robinson Bros. Messrs. PLUMMER. & BURRELL, yard, Coventry. 


Architects, 46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. : 
TREMBLE & CO, Hetton-le-Hole (accepted ). Sitch, Filloaley oo. Sov eet aaa aa a #459 2 4 
LONDON. Green, Coleshill . . ° F ° : «399° 20: © 
For Repairs to No. 26 Compton Street. Mr. J. RANDALL Moss, Water Orton . . . . « -300.%0.30 
VINING, Architect and pease ae 89 Chancery Lane. Hope, Barkswell. ° . : ° “ * f02 ae 
Dove Bros. . ; : ; E ‘ £7001 °O Hill, Coventry . 3 . A 5 2 9807 CG 
For Alterations to the Central Bank of London, Whitechapel 
Branch. Mr. HERBERT KNIGHT, Architect, 129 Cheapside. NEW FOREST. 
HEARLE & Son, Whitechapel (accepted ) . £1,998 10 © | For Enlargement of the Milton Hotel, New Forest. Messrs. 
For Repairs, Decoration, &c., at the Horse Shoe Hotel, |- J. Cotson & SON, F.R1.B.A., Architects. Quantities by 
Tottenham Court Road. Mr. J. M. KNIGHT, Architect. Mr. J. B. Colson. 
Maple. ites Pe A Rae F. Howie & Sons, Bournemouth . . .£1,560 0 © 
Patman & Fotheringham ooh hie ae Ss . 289400 H. I. Sanders, Southampton. : . 1,375 0 O 
Bywaters . , ' : . : 2.2 eiee Oe 9 W. Hoare, Bournemouth . ; 3 >? E250. 00o 
Shoolbred . . : . . . . « 2,011 15 0 Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth . , ° o 1,158 “0.40 
Gladding . oo aes , . bana oe ee eae One H. Stevens & Co., Southampton ‘ » p15 arta 
Foxley : . : . : : . «21,670 0." Hammerton & White, Winchester < kB hay ee 
Ashby Bros. . . 1,638 © ©} Bull & Sons, Limited, Southampton »- DRS ie or 


For Erection of Factory, Golden oe for Messrs. J. & R. 


Morley. Mr. H. J. TREADWELL, F.S.I., Architect. NEWPORT. 
Contract No. 2. : : For Rebuilding the Alexandra Inn, Newport, Mon., for aoe 
eterna Ee Hancock & Co., Limited. Messrs. W. G. HABERSHON & 
a ” Credit. FAWCKNER, Architects. Quantities by Architects. 
Peto Bros. ; : £29 952 £1,761 £529 Wm. Price, Newport . i : 3 - £1794 0 © 
Dove Bros. : 29,270 1,740 580 W.M. Blackburn, Newport. Fi * . 1;747--0= oO 
Bywaters . 29,187 1,846 460 J. Linton, Newport (accepied ) «> «lS 62G eee 
Brown, pos & Blomfield . 28,530 1,896 490 
ee ee NORRE REGION 
oe ’ : ’ A For Construction of Culverts, North Reston, for the Lindse 
te ? ‘20439 £804 Boe County Council. Mr. JAMES THROPP, County aaereeae 
MANCHESTER. Oid Corn Exchange, Lincoln. 

For Additions to Friendship Inn, Mossley, Manchester. Mr. R. Ingram, Louth : : c £200 TZ 
Tom Cook, M.S.A., Architect, Manchester. Quantities by S Hipwell, Gorefield, Wisbech . : ‘ 198 I0 © 
Architect. Harrison Bros., Louth ~ 3 = A > ATE TES 

John Pickford, Mossley, remaining trades except C. F. Dennis, Louth . : : . «) 15a Oe & 
plumbing . . £305 10 oO J. Cook, Stewtor, Louth . o AZO Re 
G. H. Batley, Mossley, stone and brickwork 303 14 0 ADLARD & CARTWRIGHT, Louth (accepted - 144 8 6 
George Beumont, Mossley, plumber. G. Coe ao . : & PAAR SO 

SS | 


| aera ie SS ESL OS SE SESS SS 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, 
Binus oF Quanwririns, Specrrications & RePortTs 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWIHGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estatzs, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFfICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
Spracur’s TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 


“PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


DS Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


wanuTaantai STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&¢., at reduced prices. 

Samples SAA Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & wee HAL: 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


=) 


Nera rd i 
oe fi f 


aut 
CAT ES. 


; “SORRUCATED BuiLt INcS & cena 


Every Gercription of TRON and twiRE FFNCING, CORRUGATED | % 
( 


TRoN Rovis, &c. Illustrated Cata-ogue .re. cm applicativu. 


ee WOOD -BLOCK 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with Si Ns COMPLETE INST ALL ATIONS 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. OR WIRING ONLY (esoac® 


* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,’ revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural. Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
KNGINEERS, &e., . 

Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 

Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


STRODE & Co, (esytastih ser} LONDON, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


~ QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Oorrectly Written 
Lithographed by on o2 
post certain, 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


(sent post free), ™ SHAKESPEARE 
PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 
QUEX IRON COMPANY, 

KILBURN, N.W.. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


ANCASTER STONE, | 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIBLD. 


PAVING 


a WHITE’s SysTEM) 
Fos “Churches, Schools, 


flices, &c. 
i Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavinc aNp STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


Ciapnam Junction, 5.W. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 
For Rebuilding Falstone Church, North Tyne, for Rev. R. 


Picton. Messrs. PLUMMER & BURRELL, Architects, 

46 Cloth Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Middlemiss, Newcastle-on-Tyne . 3 ~ £,2,113. 0: 0 
Brown, Newcastle-on-Tyne  . ; c eT 0920231 @ 
Weightman, Bellingham . : : . pe THOAT TATE 
Robson, Stamfordham . ° : : 77°L,040 810! 4 O 
T. Cragg, Blyth . . . ° : ed: eed oe Yer 
Cadcleugh, Durham . ° . ‘ > «1,464 0 0 
Carse & Son, Amble. : : 7 : eer Peo ue le 7 
MARTINSON & WELTON, North Tyne (accepted) 1,312 11 10 
J. Aynsley, North Tyne . F : i MOAT a Ak. O 
W. Smith, North Tyne . : ° 2 SB en aed Bac ae & 


ORPINGTON. 
For Conservatory and Greenhouse at Private Residence, 
Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and 
Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, EC, and Orpington 


Conservatory. 

SOMERFORD & SON (accepted) . ‘ at a ZI9L 1S: -0 
Greenhouse. 

Somerford & Son 5 : . F eee kes OL 0 


W. Owen. : : . : : : pen Ooo: O 
T. KNIGHT (accepted) . ; é «pee ot Oe O70 
fleating. 
KINNELL & Co. (accefied) . ° . . sz 20; Eb. O 
For Additions to Shop and Erection of Stables at Orpington, 
Kent. Mr. St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect. 
Somerford & Son : . . : < . £665 0 Oo 


SIX BELLS. 

For Building Infant School, Six Bells Village, near Abertillery, 
to accommodate 104 Infants, for the Llanhilleth School 
Board. Mr, JAMES M‘BEAN, Architect, Abertillery. 

A. P. Williams, Abertillery - : ny Mec lese ke mize 
W. JONES & Son, Newport, Mon. (accepted) . 997 0 O 


TORRINGTON. 
For Alterations and Additions to Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, 


Torrington. Mr. WILLIAM C. MEDLAND, Architect, 
Torrington. 
H. Labbett, Torrington ‘ . : : i 37.5-0:5-0 
H. Grant, Torrington . : 5 ‘ S 343,10 0 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE Council Chamber, Gateshead-on-Tyne, has just been 
ventilated on the patent system applied by Messrs. John Gibbs 
& Son, of 27 South John Street, Liverpool. The result has ~ 
given great satisfaction to the architect and Council. 

A LECTURE on “The dangers arising from domestic baths, 
lavatories and water-closets, and how to avoid them,” was 
delivered on the 25th ult. by Mr. M. Ingram, vice-chairman of 
the Manchester District Council for the National Registration 
of Plumbers, in the Manchester Technical Schocl. Mr. John 
Holden, F.R.I.B.A., presided, and the attendance was very 
good. The lecturer urged that every house, besides the con- 
veniences alluded to in his subject, should, first of all, have 
plentiful and continuous ventilation, be free from draughts and 
be always kept ina cleanly state. Waste pipes were a common 
source of danger, and the most careful attention ought to be 
bestowed upon their construction and methods of connection. 
In these particular branches of his work the plumbet’s 
responsibilities were as great as those of the physician, for 
upon the thoroughness of his craftsmanship a deal depended. 
At the close of the lecture votes of thanks were passed to the 
lecturer and the chairman. 

A DESPATCH from Belgrade to the Foreign Office states that 
the Municipality invite tenders down to April 13 for lighting 
that town by electricity. The concession will be granted for a 
period of forty-one years from the date of its signature, and 
further particulars may be seen on application at the 
Commercial Department of the Foreign Office. 

THE increased prosperity of the general trade of the 
Rotherham district during the last year or two has caused a 
large influx of people into the town, and both in Rotherham 
and Rawmarsh there is a singular scarcity of dwellings. 

A COMPANY has been formed to construct docks and ship- 
building yards on the left bank of the Scheldt at Antwerp. 
They are to be connected by tunnels with the right bank of the 
river. The project aims, in fact, at creating something analogous 
to Birkenhead and Liverpool. 

THE church of St. Peter-le-Poer, Old Broad Street, E.C, 
after being closed about twelve months for alterations, has just 
been reopened. Mr. W. Downs, of Walworth, executed the 
general alterations, while the decorative works have been 
carried out by Messrs. Pitman & Son, of 30 Newgate Street, 
E.C., under the direction of the architects, Messrs. Arthur and 
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Prevention is Better than Cure. 


SS 


PREVENTS GHIM! 


AND 


SECURES A PROPER CONSTRUCTION 


i oe 


EYS Si 


OF THE FLUE. 


The Lintel saves the waste and labour 


EH & 


Cheapest and Best Met od of Constructing a Flue. 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Be 


CHAMBER FLOOR. 


KURDS 
we 
ES 
OY 


Me, 
200 or en scans LEE 
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TOR 
L/NTEL 


ees) a 


ec 
CUE PLACE 


of gathering the Flue, and the cost of 
the Wrought-Iron Arch Bar, which it : 


1 

\ 

ay 
g 


entirely supersedes, and ought to be used 
It 
should be built 3 feet 3 inches above 
the level of the hearthstone to be clear of 


g Plan showing application of : : | 
GIBBS’S FIREPLACE LINTELS. the register-lid of any firegrate. ee er eae ese 


CHIMNEY BREAST, showing LINTEL built in. 


Sole Inventors and Manufacturers—JOHN GIBBS & SON, 27 South John Street, LIVERPOOL, 


The Prices of GIBBS’S FIREPLACE LINTELS now place them within the reach of all. Cheapest and best system of building a Flue. Secures sound work and 
2 prevents the possibility of smoky chimneys, and consequently obviates the use of hideous cowls, &c. 
NW.B.—Architects should write for John Gibbs & Son’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Warming and Ventilating Appliances. 


in the erection of all buildings. 


HEARTH STONE. | 
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eae 

illing. The church, which escaped the great fire of 
eee in form and has an enriched dome. A feature 
in the improvements has been the abolition of the galleries and 
the old-fashioned sittings. The floor has been laid in mosaic, 
and benches have been constructed out of the old oak. The 
walls are ornamentally painted, with pilasters, &c., in encaustic 
colours The level of the floor of the apse has been heightened, 
and a simple reredos, with carved and fluted columns, has been 
placed over the altar-table. The walls are panelled and 
arcaded, the lower part of the walls being diapered. The 
columns and pilasters show lapis lazuli marble, with burnished 
gold bands and caps. 

INDOOR lighting by the installations of the Birmingham 
Electric Light and Power Company will soon be in full swing in 
Birmingham. Under the company’s engineer, Mr. Vaudrey, an 
experimental “lighting up” was lately commenced with satis- 
factory results. 

AT Kleinzadel, in the granite works ‘“ Hamburg,” rented by 
the gentlemen farmers, Lommatzsch & Do6ring, according tu 
Kuhlow’s German trade review, there reigns great activity. The 
firm has to supply during the course of this year 60,000 cbm. 
of stones required for the deepening and walling of the bed of 
the Jock channel at Brunsbiittel near Kiel for the German 
Baltic Sea Canal. Inorder to be able to supply stones in time 
day work and night work is done. 


THE masons and other workmen at present engaged in the 
building of the Bohemian National Exhibition at Prague have 
struck for an increase of wages. The work has already 
been greatly delayed by the severity of the winter, and it is 
becoming very doubtful whether the exhibition will be com- 
pleted on the appointed date. 


A PROVISIONAL order enabling the Hinley Town Council to 
supply electricity within the Dota iat, for public and private 
lighting, has received the assent 'uf the Board of Trade, and 
only awaits formal confirmation by Parliament. 


THE first of the ornamental semicircular drums to be erected 
on the cylinders carrying the Liffey Viaduct has, the /rish 
Times says, just been placed in position by Messrs. Arrol, the 
contractors for the bridge over the river and through Beresford 
Place. Thedrum, which is erected on the cylinder nearest the 
Custom House on the north-western side, has a shield in the 
centre, and looks highly ornamental It reaches up to the 
level of the girders of the line at that point, and when the 


others are similarly placed in position, the effect will be de- 
cidedly astistic. Mr. M‘Nair, of the firm of Messrs. Arrol, has. 
charge of the work, which is being superintended by Mr. T. B. 
Grierson, C.E., the engineer of the Loop Line. 

AT a conference of Cleyeland ironmasters and representa- 
tives of the blast furnacemen, lately held at Middlesbrough, the 
employers intimated that owing to the state of trade it would 
be necessary to reduce wages 124 per cent. The men offered 
to accept a reduction of 5 per cent, but the offer was refused. 

A MEETING lately took place at Longton of china manu- 
facturers. About thirty manufacturers .were present, some 
twenty-six firms being represented, It was decided to form am 
association of china manufacturers,.to be called the North 
Staffordshire China Manufacturers’ Association. This step was 
considered one of necessity in order to protect the interests of 
the trade. 

THIRTEEN designs were received for laying out the proposed 
park at Wakefield, out of which three were chosen for final 
consideration, the authors of the designs being Messrs, Back- 
house, of York ; Messrs. Barron & Son, Borrowash, near Derby; 
and Mr. W. L_ Skinner, of Silcoates, near Wakefield. The 
design of Messrs, Backhouse was selected, and the work, which 
will cost about 2,000/., is shortly to be put in hand. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE Railway World, of Philadelphia, gives the programme of 
arrangements for a banquet at Chattanooga to commemorate 
the first making of steel by the basic process in the south at 
Chattanooga. One feature of the banquet was the serving of 
one of the courses on plates made from Chattanooga steel rolled 
at St. Louis and coated with tin from the Black Hills. 

A BALTIMORE correspondent says :—William G. Douglass, 
one of the oldest civil engineers in the country, and for many 
years prominently connected with the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad, died at his home in Wilson county, Va, on the 15tli 
ult., aged seventy-two years. 

THE St. Louis Contractor and Builder says :—The industry 
and independence of the American boy is nowhere shown to 
better advantage than at the mechanical trade schools in this 
city, of which there are several The most prominent is that ~ 
established by the Master Builders’ Exchange, of Philadelphia, 


THE LIMMER 


W. WATSON & SONS, 


OPTICIANS & MANUFACTURERS OF SURVEYING 
AND MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 
THEODOLITES, LEVELS, &c. 
New Ten-inch Builder’s Level, with parallel plates, 
mahogany case and tripod, £4 4s. 

First-class Set Brass Mathematical Instruments with scales, 
a8 supplied to the Birkbeck and other Institutions, 18s. 6d. 
Twelve-inch best Boxwood Scales, divided in any manner, 
1s. 6d. each; by post, ls. 8d. 

Twelve-inch best Ivory Scales, 7s. 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT POST FREE, 
Ask for ‘‘SuRVEYING List.” 


W. WATSON & SOWS, 
Opticians to HM. Government, 


313 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


“BPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l}inch; 


seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adaptea for Con- 
| crete Floors and Street Paving, 


= (i 

exiene. _EGLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
bh= =? Quick setting; test 3 parts 
: / Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapest Cement 
sateen in the market. ‘Specially 
% i adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 

foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIC 
BcvuwB Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY"” MARBLES 
always on hand. 


meshes tosquareinch. withless| ; i ‘ 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire » 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 
RO 


UFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Ilighest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’’ New- em 

castle Exhibition ,1887. ery 


st) LIGHT SEA GREEN. pa 
hae DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK. GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


1 In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


“S. EINDLEY. 


LONDON S8SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works— BOURTON, DORSET, 


Telegrams :— 


“LIMMER, LONDON," ftom 862, 


EORM.oF BLocK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs,. 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’a 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE €0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s. 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS} 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, > 
FOOTWAYS, ; 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &c. 
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where a small army of boys and young men are given practice 
and theoretical instruction in carpentry, bricklaying, plastering, 
stonecutting, ironwork, painting and plumbing. More pupils 
are found in the plumbing class than in any other—sixty-one 
being enrolled. In this class each young man is furnished 
with a set of tools, and has his allotted place at the work bench. 
Each member of the class is advanced as rapidly as his pro- 
ficiency will allow. He is provided with a separate compart- 
ment, in which the specimens of his work are kept. These can 
be taken away at the end of the course. 

THE Wisconsin timber market should be a cheap one to 
buy in. A writer in a Madison, Wis, paper asserts that the 
pine forests of that state are assessed at less than one-fifth their 
market value, and that 75,0co,000 feet of pine logs went out of 
one county in Wisconsin last year that never paid a dollar of 
tax in the state, the same proposition being true of. many other 
counties. : 

A NEW illustrated 200-page general catalogue of blowers, 
heating and drying apparatus, portable forges, engines, &c., has 
ane been issued by the B. F. Sturtevant Company, Boston, 

ass. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


WorkK connected with the erection of a Baptist chapel at 
Accrington has been commenced. The building is estimated 
to cost between 3,000/. and 4,000/, 

THE enlargement of the Spalding Corn Exchange, at a cost 
of 500/, has been decided on by the Town Commissioners. 
New retiring-rooms are to be added, and the main hall enlarged. 

Ir has been decided by the directors of the Royal 
Edinburgh Hospital for Sick Children to erect a new hospital 
upon the site of the present one. In order to meet present 
requirements, Mr. Washington Browne is to prepare the plans 
for the new building. 

THE Vulcan Steel and Forge Works, Barrow, have been 
purchased by the Tubular Frame Waggon Company, Limited, 
for the purpose of building railway waggons on the American 
principle—cars 35 feet long, running on two four-wheel bogies, 
Owing to the growing industries of Barrow, it is estimated that 
fully 1,000 new houses will have to be built this year to meet 
the requirements, all the house property being already occupied. 

THE memorial stone of a new free church at Paisley has 
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just been laid. The cost of the building, which has been 
designed by Mr, James Donald, Architect, of Paisley, is 


-estimated at about 4,390/. 


A BUILDING for the accommodation of working men and 
their families has been opened in the Avenue de Saint-Mondé, 
one of the outskirts of Paris, by the Society for the Construction 
of Cheap Dwellings. The money required for this new build- 
ing was the accumulated produce of the rents received for two 
other buildings of the same kind previously erected. The three 
buildings have 136 separate apartments, with accommodation 
for 450 persons. 


DURING the inquiry held in Salford with reference to the 
corporation’s scheme for improving the dwellings of the poor, 
it was stated that 1,123 persons will be displaced by the pulling 
down of the insanitary property. Provision for 370 will be 
made in a model dwelling-house to be erected on ground 
belonging to the corporation in Bloom Street, and houses, it is 
hoped, will be erected by private enterprise on the ground 
occupied by the houses that have been condemned. 


THE tender of Mr. J. B. Colwill, 25 King Street, Regent 
Street, W., has been accepted for the supply of jobbing work as 
per schedule, for the ensuing twelve months, to the Workhouse, 
Poland Street, Oxford Street, W., for the Guardians of the 
Westminster Union. : 


THE Queen’s Theatre, Manchester, which was destroyed by 
fire last August, will be opened on Saturday after rebuilding, 
which has been carried out in the space of four months, from 
the designs of Messrs. Booth & Chadwick, by Mr. J. Byrom, 
builder. 

THE memorial-stone of a new building for the Young Men’s 
Christian Association at Oxford has just been Jaid, The build- 
ing has been designed by Mr. F. W. Albury, architect, Reading, 
and is being built by Mr. Hutchins. ; 

AT the meeting of the Barnsley Town Council instructions 
were given that the outside of the carvey Institute should be 
painted at a cost of 103/., kitchens erected at a cost of 220/, 
and alterations to the large hall carried out, 

AN enlargement of the Wesleyan Sunday-school premises 
at Anfield, Liverpool, has been decided upon, which will involve 
an outlay of 1,c00/, 

NEw public offices are to be erected for Colne in the centre 
of the town, and an application for incorporation is to be made 
to the Local Government Board. 
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PREPARATIONS are being made for the erection of a new 
drill-hall in Patricroft, for the Eccles and Worsley companies 


of the 1st Manchester Volunteer Regiment. The cost will be 
about 2,000/, and the contract has been let to Mr. William 
Brown, of Salford. 

THE Salford Town Council have made an order to close 
certain cellar dwellings because unfit for human habitation. 
It appears that there are about 200 such dwellings in the 
borough. % 

THE masons’ labourers in Kilmarnock have struck work for 
an advance of 1d. per hour, bringing their wages up to 53d. per 
hour. The demand was made. last week, and, not being con- 
ceded by the masters, the men have struck work, 


VARIETIES. 


Tun Ayr South Harbour street river-wall and path lately sub- 
sided, and was repaired. The wall and roadway have again 
subsided, and it is expected a new wall must be built anda 
weir thrown across the river near the Queen’s Hotel, so as to 
prevent scouring. 

OwING to the deleterious effects of fog on plants it is sug- 
gested that inventors should devise a fogproof plant-house. 
This might be secured by employing close glazing triple doors 
and padded ventilators. Filtered air could be supplied, whilst 
the illumination could be supplemented by use of electric light. 

AT the meeting of the Teignmouth Local Board a deputa- 
tion presented a numerously-signed petition urging the necessity 
of at once building a wall for the protection of property on the 
sea front. Z 

THE Court-house accommodation at Dunfermline is to be 
improved by the Fifeshire County Council, at a cost of about 
5502, 

THE Crystal Palace Company have just issued their pro- 
gramme for the season of 1891, which promises to be one of 
exceptional brilliancy. With regard to the novelties for the 
ensuing summer season, one will be a unique show of upwards 
of twenty trained wild beasts, comprising twelve lions, three 
Bengal tigers, besides cheetahs, panthers, Polar and Thibet 
bears, ponies, goats and boarhounds, all living together as one 
happy family, and going through their marvellous performances 
in one huge cage. It has also been decided to organise a second 
Electric Light Exhibition, which will be opened in the autumn. 
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In addition to the various systems of lighting, the exhibits will 
comprise telegraphs, telephones, signals, batteries, electro- 
motors, cables, lightning-conductors, magneto-electric and 
dynamo-electric machines, and all other apparatus, instruments, 
machinery and material connected with the production and 
transmission of electricity, or with its numerous and varied 
applications. 

THE Opera House, Perth, including the ante-room, small hall, 
gymnasium, hall-keeper’s house, and two offices, erected ten 
years ago, at a cost of 9,000/, has been purchased by the 
Baptist congregation for 3,9952, es 

WE regret to announce the death, on the 3oth ult., of Mr. 
Edwin Fox, founder of the firm of Edwin Fox and Bousfield, 
Mr. Fox was born in the year 1820, educated at the Philological 
School, and, after having been articled to an estate agent at 
the West End, commenced business as an auctioneer and 
surveyor in Coleman Street, being soon afterwards joined by 
Mr. Bousfield, and the firm was further augmented fifteen years 
ago by the accession of Mr. Fox’s eldest son as a partner, 

AN inquiry has been held at Conway respecting the pro- 
posal for the supply of water from Cowlyd Lake, Llanrwst, to 
Conway and Colwyn Bay. Evidence was given by Mr. T. B. 
Farrington, C.E., the borough surveyor of Conway, who has 
prepared the scheme, and Mr. Marks, engineer for the Llan- 
dudno Commissioners, who are opposing it. The cost of the 
works is estimated at 25,000/. 


A PRESENTATION has been made to the Lord Mayor and 
Lady Mayoress of York, on the occasion of their wedding, by - 
members of the Corporation, in the shape of a handsome solid 
silver tea-urn, pericd George III, and dated 1773. The urn is 
decorated with the shell pattern, and bears the York coat-of- 
arms ; also a silver cake-basket of the George III. period and 
a massive silver salver, bearing the York hall-mark and the 
date 1814. Each of these articles was supplied from the 
establishment of Messrs. Colburn & Co., Yoik. ; 


THE directors of the Belper Waterworks Company have 
instructed Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E, of Nottingham, to prepare 
plans for a large storage reservoir. The town is now supplied 
from a number of springs, which yield more water than is 
required in the winter, but in summer the supply is much 
restricted. It is desired to store the winter’s surplus for use in 
summer. Towns depending on springs for their supply will 
probably suffer severely this summer, as the rains during the 
winter have not been sufficiently heavy to replenish the springs. 
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THE death is announced at Crediton, Devon, of Mr. John 
Moon, aged seventy-six years, Originally a farmer, he after- 
wards set up as surveyor and auctioneer in Plymouth. In his 
capacity of surveyor in Crediton he carried out many improve- 
ments and roads that opened up some of the best surroundings 
of the town. 


A RECOMMENDATION of a special committee of the Board 
of Guardians, Burton-on-Trent, to sell the old workhouse to 
Messrs. Bass & Co. for 4,000/. has been approved of. The 
Corporation offered 3,000/. 


A COMMITTEE of the Doncaster Corporation has been 
appointed to inspect the warm-water baths in other towns, with 
a view to the provision of such baths for Doncaster. 


AN inquiry has been held in Salford with reference to an 
application by the Town Council for power to borrow 120,000/. to 
extend the gasworks, with the view of meeting the increased and 


increasing consumption of gas ; 50,000/. for the purposes of the | 


sewage works, and 10,000/. for waterworks purposes. 


AT the last ordinary monthly meeting of the Leeds Associa- 
tion of Engineers, Mr. Henry McLaren, of the firm of Messrs. 
J. & H. McLaren, Engineers, Hunslet, read a paper on “ Boiler 
and Engine Tests.” 


REPORTS were presented by the Medical Officer of Health 
at the meating of the Liverpool City Council, mentioning 
500 houses which were insanitary and ought to be demolished. 
A councillor said the destruction of those houses would commit 
the Council to an expenditure of 15,0007, and would necessitate 
the removal of nearly 3,000 persons. The reports were ordered 
to be sent to the Clerk of the Peace in the usual way. 


A MACE and badge have been presented to the Mayor and 
Corporation of Bournemouth. The mace is over 3 feet in 
length. It is of solid, pure silver gilt, and is elaborately chased 
with emblematical designs suggestive of the neighbourhood of 
Bournemouth, and shows the Royal Arms with the newly- 
acquired arms of the borough. The mace is, in addition, sur- 
mounted with an exact copy of the Royal Crown of England, 
while the chasing and general decoration represent fir, pine 
cones, bracken and fir needles. Immediately underneath the 
surmounting crown is the following inscription :—‘ Presented 
by Merton Russell Cotes, F.R.G.S., to the Borough of Bourne- 
mouth, 1890, T. J. Hankinson, F.S.I., first Mayor.” At the 
lower end the mace is again decorated with pine cones and fir 


up, and at the opposite end. The rod or handle is plain 
polished gold. A peculiarity of this handsome insignia is that 
it is so constructed that the upper portion or crown may be 
unscrewed and removed at will. The lower part or rod being 
also detached, a loving cup is in this manner formed. The 
mace is exactly identical with that of Wolverhampton, which is 
the native town of the donor, and the following account appears 
in the Wolverhampton Year Book :—* This mace, which is 
silver gilt, 3 feet 2 inches long, originally belonged to the 
Borough of St. Maws in Cornwall, to which it was presented in 
1822. On the dissolution of that Corporation in 1835, it was 
given back to the donor, the Duke of Buckingham and Chandos. 
At the Stowe sale it was sold, and eventually purchased by 
G. B. Thorneycroft, Esq , who presented it to the Corporation ” 
The mace, which bears the Hall marks, “ London, 1821-2,” was 
presented to the borough of Wolverhampton in 1848. The 
badge is a magnificent jewel of 18-carat gold, with chased 
scroll border and centre enamelled with the arms of the 
borough of Bournemouth, raised enamelled crest; while the 
loop by which it may be appended to the mayoral chain repre- 
sents in design the far-famed Hampshire rose. Engraved is 
the following :—“ Presented by Mrs. Merton Russell Cotes to 
the Borough of Bournemouth, 1890, T. J. Hankinson, F.S.1, 
First Mayor.” There is, in addition, the borough motto. 

At the last meeting ef the Hanley Town Council the Parks 
Sub-Committee recommended that application be made to the 
Local Government Board for permission to borrow the follow- 
ing sums to enable the Corporation to complete their contracts 
for the purpose of providing and laying out a.park for the 
borough, viz. 40,coo/., repayable in sixty years by equal annual 
instalments of principal and interest combined ; and 10,000/,, 
repayable within ten years by resale of surplus lands. 


SUBMARINE RAILWAYS AND TERRANEAN NAVIGATION. 


AN Ottawa despatch states that Mr. Howlan, who represents 


Prince Edward Island in the Canadian Senate, is coming to 
England on a mission connected with the scheme for the con- 
struction of a submarine tunnel between the island and a point 
on the mainland in New Brunswick. This is no mere specu- 
lative scheme, suggested by considerations of profit, but is to 
some extent required by reasons of State. When Prince 
Edward Island entered the Canadian Confederation, it was 
expressly stipulated that the Federal Government should be- 
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come responsible for keeping communications open between 
the Island Province and the mainland all the year round, thus 
securing for it an advantage equivalent to that secured to New 
Brunswick and Nova Scotia by the construction of the Inter- 
colonial Railway. Every plan hitherto tried has failed to 
accomplish this, even specially constructed ice-steamers being 
unable to overcome the obstacles in the channel during the 
winter months. It is necessary to mention this in order to 
show the nature of the problem which will be solved if it be 
found practicable to lay a submarine tunnel between New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. Its length would be 
seven miles, and already the Dominion Government has author- 
ised Sir Douglas Fox to prepare detailed plans and estimates 
for the proposed work. The project differs in many respects 
from Sir Edward Watkin’s Channel Tunnel scheme, for in that 
portion of the Gulf of St. Lawrence there is no chalk formation 
offering facilities for boring. In this respect, however, it pos- 
sesses a higher engineering interest than the Channel Tunnel 
does; for it is obvious that if, under the adverse conditions. 
already indicated, a tunnel of the kind can be _ con- 
structed seven miles long, it becomes only a question of 
capital and mechanical appliances to produce structures of 
still greater length under similar conditions. The possi- 
bilities which this would open up are far-reaching. ‘For 
instance, a submarine tunnel a mile long would “ negotiate” the 
Gut of Causo, while another of thirty-five miles long would 
connect Cape North (Nova Scotia) with Cape Ray (Newfound- 
Jand). This would bring the American continent within some 
four days’ steaming distance of us, and would render it possible 
to proceed to any part of it by rail from St. John’s. Indeed, it 
would be rash to limit the reduction of the Atlantic passage to 
four days, for were any one of the four schemes for tunnelling 
the Irish Channel carried out, Valentia Bay might become the 
point of departure for the fast liners. The bridging of Behring 
Straits is already contemplated by certain speculative enthusiasts, 
in order to bring the American system of railways into connec- 
tion with that of Asia, and thus of Europe, and ultimately of 
Africa. Perhaps by the time the railway from Puget Sound to 
Alaska is constructed, submarine tunnels will have been found 
better adapted for traversing such places as Behring Straits 
than cantilever bridges. It is in the Dominion of Canada, too, 
that the great question of ship railways seems likely to find its 
first practical solution. Sir Benjamin Baker says that upon 
the successful working of the ship railway now in course of 
construction over the 17 miles of the isthmus of Chignecto, 
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between Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, will in all proba- 
bility depend the wide-spread adoption of this mode of over- 
coming difficulties which could be otherwise surmounted only 
by cutting a canal. This ship railway between the Bay of 
Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence is deemed preferable to a 
ship canal, owing to the extraordinary difference between the 
waters of the twoat low tide, There doubtless are other necks 
of land where, for one reason or another, a ship-railway would 
be better than a ship-canal ; and, indeed, a scheme is already 
talked of for making Chicago a seaport by means of two ship- 
railways, to be worked in conjunction with the Canadian canal 
system. All this points to the engineering possibility of carry- 
ing railways per mare and ocean steamers fer ¢erras, and to 
developments in communication which would considerably alter 
the relations of many parts of the habitable globe, 


IRONMONGER’S CASE. 


LORD STORMONTH DARLING has issued -his judgment in 
an action by Alexander M‘Tavish, ironmonger, 14 Castle 
Street, Inverness, against John Ross & Son, contractors, Boat 
of Garten, for payment of 330/. for breach of contract. In 


| January 1899 the pursuer agreed to supply the defenders with. 
| ironmongery goods, consisting largely of iron rail-spikes, and 


in February the pursuer contracted with the Clyde Rivet Works 
Company, Glasgow, to supply these. On April 5 the pursuer 
received a letter from the defenders repudiating the contract 
so far as related to the rail-spikes. The pursuer estimated the 
loss to himself at 30/7, and estimated the claim of the Rivet 
Company for breach of contract at 300/. The defenders, who 


‘were contractors for the construction of the railway from 


Aviemore to Carr Bridge, replied that they were in negotiation 
with the pursuer for spike-rails, but they made no contract with 
him. Lord Stormonth Darling, in his opinion, said the ques- 
tion was whether there was a verbal contract to supply 38 to 40 
tons of iron rail-spikes at 10/, tos per ton delivered free at 
Aviemore station. If there was a contract, it undoubtedly was 
broken, for the defenders got their spikes from another party at 
a lower price. The issue was entirely one of fact, and in 
deciding it he was exercising the functions of a jury. His ver- 
dict was for the pursuer. The pursuer was not a manufacturer 
but an ironmonger in Inverness, and prim? facie an iron- 
monger was not the kind of man from whom rail-spikes might 
be expected to be ordered. Ironmongers in the north seemed 
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to be enterprising people, for another ironmonger from Elgin 
waited on the defenders on the same occasion and offered to 
supply them with spikes. The defenders were quite willing to 
trade either with him or with the pursuer, provided the price 
was suitable, and they had admittedly discussed the matter at 
some length with the pursuer. The price of 10/. Ios. per ton 
quoted by the pursuer was as the iron market stood at 
January 22, 1890, an exceedingly low price, but during the 
three months that followed the market fell, and the defenders 
ultimately bought at 72. ros. per ton free on rail at Glasgow. 
It seemed to his lordship consistent that both sides understood 
the contract to have been made, and that the defenders took up 
a contrary position only when they discovered that the price of 
iron had fallen, and they could. get spikes on more favourable 
terms. As to the measure of damages, there was no doubt that 
the pursuer must be recouped not only for his loss of profit on 
the transaction, viz, 157, but also for the sum of 457. which he 
had to pay as damages to the Clyde Rivet Company. He was 
also entitled to the sum of 31/4, Ios. 10d, being the taxed 
amount of expenses which he was decerned to pay the Clyde 
Rivet Company, and also his own taxed expenses in that 
action, The pursuer was found entitled to expenses in this 
case, 


AN EASTER ELECTION. 


THE following report of the proceedings at the vestry meeting 
of the parish of Itchingfield (taken from the Sussex Daily 
JVews) reveals some of the peculiarities of local government 
and the way incompetent men seek control over experts. Last 
year a committee was chosen, and the surveyor of highways 
was directed to act under them, but the arrangement was 
declared to be illegal. When, therefore, the annual appoint- 
ment of the surveyor was brought up for consideration on 
Easter Monday the subject was treated in a lively manner, as 
will be seen. 

Commander Harrison asked whether the surveyor was by 
law independent.—The Chairman (the rector) said no one 


could compel the surveyor to obey any committee.—Mr. God-. 


man thought the committee last year saved the parish a two- 
penny rate—Commander Harrison suggested that they should 
have two unpaid surveyors if a committee had no power over 
the paid surveyor.—The Surveyor said the committee did not 
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could not do the same as other parishes, and why people should 
interfere with things that they did not understand. How many 
of the self-constituted committee, he asked, knew anything 
about stones or the roads ?>—Mr. Godman replied that the com- 
mittee was not self-constituted.—The Chairman: You bring 
down your men here, and they do as you wish, and there’s an 
end of it—Commander Harrison: The only thing now is not 
to appoint a surveyor; that is all—The Chairman: Appoint 
men who know nothing about the work under the pretence of 
saving twopence. Who in the parish knows anything about 
the roads besides Killick ?—It was remarked that Mr. Killick’s 
salary as surveyor was 10o/.—The Chairman: The unpaid men 
will spend about 40/—Mr. Godman : How?—The Chairman : 
By their ignorance.—Mr. Godman: How have they shown 
their ignorance?—The Chairman: They will show it.—Mr. 
Godman: The committee have acted three years.—The 
Chairman: Pooh! What have they done?—Mr. Anderson 
said the surveyor had always given them satisfaction, and 
he did not think anyone had any real ground of complaint 
against him, either as regarded the manner in which the roads 
had been kept or the economical way in which the work had 
been done. And at this, the eleventh hour of their existence, 
was it advisable to appoint waywardens, knowing nothing of 
their power or abilities, when they had a surveyor who did his 
work satisfactorily for so many years? The surveyor would 
no doubt be pleased to listen to the suggestions of any com- 
mittee, hut it was well to know before deciding to add a com- 
mittee as one of the conditions of his appointment whether that 
would invalidate any legal proceedings he might have to take.— 
Commander Harrison thought Mr. Anderson rather misappre- 
hended the position in which the Vestry was placed. The 
suiveyor said he could not recognise the authority they placed 
over him —The Chairman said the surveyor did not say that. 
The auditor told him plainly that if such a condition were made 
the election would be illegal. The surveyor had expressed his 
readiness to listen to any advice.—Commander Harrison said 
that the surveyor said he would, to suit his own convenience, 
listen to the committee —The Chairman: When did he say 
anything of the kind ?—Commander Harrison: He says he will, 
without being obliged, voluntarily recognise the authority.— 
The Chairman: Captain Harrison puts words into Killick’s 
mouth that he has never uttered. Is that fair? Let us have 
fair play. If you can find two unpaid men who know anything ~ 
about the work, all well and good; but who is there in the 
parish that does know anything about it?—Commander Har- 


_ save a twopenny rate.—The Chairman asked why Itchingfield 
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rison: I think I do for one-—-The Chairman: Perhaps some 
will not agree with you.—The Surveyor pointed out that if they 
had two unpaid men as surveyors they would have to pay a 
collector.—The Chairman asked if there was another parish in 
the country where an efficient man was controlled in this manner 
by men who knew nothing about the work ?—Mr. Godman: 
We saved the parish a twopenny rate.—The Chairman: That 
is denied. —Mr. Godman: Pardon me, is it right for the 
chairman of a meeting to get up and call me a liar?—The 
Chairman: I never said or thought of such a thing.—Mr. 
Godman: I think, if we cannot agree to bind Killick on the 
same terms as last year, we ought to adjourn the meeting and 
think about it.—The Chairman: What would you gain by 
that? For thirteen years, and by his father some forty years 
before him, the work has been done well, and now for some 
little nonsense we want to appoint a couple of outside men. I 
think if this is the way the Vestry does its work, the sooner the 
Government takes over the matter the better—Commander 
Harrison seconded the proposition that the meeting be 
adjourned.—The Chairman : You cannot adjourn it.—Mr. God- 
man: If Killick will agree to the same terms as last year I am 
agreeable to his being reappointed.—Mr. Anderson could not 
see what there was to quibble about. They could not benefit 
themselves by an adjournment. It would only look like stand- 
ing out on account of bad feeling. He did not think anyone 
would suggest that there was any likelihood of finding a better 
surveyor than their present one.—The Chairman said the Vestry 
were very simple if they imagined they could get men from 
outside the parish to look after the roads for nothing.—The 
Surveyor remarked that he had always been ready to receive 
suggestions.—Mr. Godman proposed that Killick be appointed 
on the same conditions as last year—that he would work under 
a committee.—The proposition was seconded and carried.— 
The Chairman: This meddling and muddling of the last two 
or three years has béen disgraceful.—Commander Harrison : I 
thought, really, that this time you were not going to abuse the 
Vestry.—The Chairman: I am not abusing the Vestry.—Com- 
mander Harrison : Why don’t you leave the Vestry alone ?—The 
Chairman replied to this, and things became more lively than 
ever, one gentleman being spoken of as a “regular firebrand,” 
when Mr. Anderson interposed, remarking: I do not see the 
necessity for these personal recriminations. ‘The resolution has 
been carried, and the appointment of the surveyor has been 
concluded.—The committee to control the surveyor was then 
named.—The Chairman said they were ignorant of the work, 


| and commenced work in 1886. 


and suggested that they should be asked to give a bond that 
they would be liable for all loss incurred by reason of their 
appointment. 


THE BOMBAY WATERWORKS. 


THE great Tansa works are destined to remedy many of the 
sanitary ills that Bombay has suffered from for many years 
past. Messrs. Walsh, Lovett & Co. secured the contract for 
the construction of the duct from Tansa Dam to Ghat Cooper, 
It comprises almost every 
description of engineering, excavation in earth and rock, 
masonry of various descriptions, aqueducts over ravines and — 
valleys, boring of tunnels from 200 to 8,000 feet long, surveying 
for laying down railways for the carrying out of iron pipes and 
the erecting of iron bridges. The total value of this portion of 
the work is estimated at about 100 lacs, -Four years was 
originally allowed by the corporation for the completion of the 
work, but as the route laid down for the conduit was altered to 
some extent, substituting tunnel for duct, and consequently in- 
creasing the work, the period was extended by one year, making 
the limit of time March 1892. The short time allowed tor the 
completion of the contract and these great difficulties in carry- 
ing on the work made it necessary, when operations were 
possible, to have the work proceeding on every mile. The 
contractors had, therefore, to organise a large staff and divide 
the work into eight sections, each with a superintending 
engineer and a complete staff of sub-agents, overseers, clerks 
and timekeepers, and a chief engineer over the whole work. 
The work is now approaching completion, and there is little 
doubt that the last stone will have been laid, the long line of 


-pipes have reached their goal and the last foot of tunnel bored 


seven months before the expiration of the time within which 
the contract is to be completed. x 

The water in its passage from the lake, which is 4oo feet 
above Ordnance datum, and carried to Bombay by force of 
gravitation, passes through masonry conduits, metal-pipe 
syphons and tunnels. The masonry conduits are ducts of 
25 miles in length, and are in most places 200 to 300 feet above 
the levels of the valleys. Owing to the precipitous character of 
the mountain sides deep cutting in the hard rock was necessary. 
This has been done by hand-drilling, and then blasting by gun- 
powder or dynamite. The masonry arched channel built into 
the cutting is 11 feet wide and 9 feet high, and an interior 
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dimension of 7 feet by 7 feet 3 inches. These figures show, of 
course, that the walls are 2 feet thick. They are built of grey 
stone quarried out of the neighbouring hills They are all 
cement-pointed, and when completed are excellent specimens 
of stonework. The floors are first covered with concrete, and 
then cemented over. The precaution of cement-pointing and 
flooring is to prevent leakage of water either in or out of the 
conduit. With water there is even greater trouble than with 
stone. The whole of the enormous quantity that is required 
for building is never found on the mountains, where it is most 
required, and frequently it has to be brought a distance ofa mile 
and a half. Mortar cannot be mixed near the masonry work 
on the mountains, and has to be done on the first level bit of 
land available on the plain below. In many parts of the route of 
the duct from Tansa, it has been found advantageous to con- 
struct tunnels of considerable length and number. The total 
length of these is over 4 miles, divided into thirteen, varying 
from 200 feet to 8,000 feet, and they are the most remarkable 
and difficult in India for their length in such a small section, 
9 feet by 6 feet. Four of the longest of them have been driven 
by machinery, and almost every kind of boilers is used, with 
horizontal steam-engines, with air compressors for driving 
complete sets of drills. Steam pumps of various types for 
keeping the tunnels free from water, which rises very fast during 
the monsoons, are always in operation. The drilling of these 
tunnels is much more difficult than railway tunnels on account 
of the small space for working in and carrying out the débr7s. 


In the longest tunnels the driving was going on 3,009 feet from: 


the shaft, and in parts of the tunnel the water was constantly 
up to the shoulders of the men. About 2,coo men are employed 
in the tunnels, and they are worked in gangs all ihe year round. 
The tunnels are chiefly through hard rock, but where it is soft 
they have to be lined throughout with masonry, which in many 
cases has been most dangerous work through slips. Six of the 
tunnels have been driven through, leaving seven, which in all 
probability will be through by May next. About 150 tons of 
dynamite have been used. 

An important feature of the work is the construction of the 
syphons, The syphons are long lines of cast-iron pipes used 
for the purpose of getting the water over the valleys and low- 
lying ground. The conduit is built along the mountain side 
until it reaches the slope on the opposite side. At this point a 
large masonry chamber is constructed, where the water will 
accumulate. The open end of the pipe, which is 4 feet in 
diameter and 12 feet long, is built into the side of the chamber, 
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and the water can be run into it at will. Pipe after pipe is 
attached to the one in the chamber and wind their way across 
the valley in one case to a distance of nearly eleven miles. 
The gradient at this syphon head is one in two, and’ the pipes 
have to be kept from slipping and buckling by heavy check 
blocks of masonry. Tach pipe is jointed and caulked by about 
1 cwt. of lead. The quantity of cast-iron pipes to be carried 
out and jointed up amounted to over 50,000 tons. They were 
brought out to Bombay in specially chartered steamers, and 
then sent up in boats by the Thana Creek to Kasheli. Here a 
depot was made and the pipes tested. The contractors have 
had to construct a special line of 2 feet 6.inch railway through 
the valleys, with many steep gradients and sharp curves, a 
distance of some 20 miles, The lifting of these great pipes up 
the mountain sides has required a large quantity of lifting 
tackle and skilled labour, as in places they are almost per- 
pendicular, and rise to the height of 200 to 300 feet. The duct 
has been constructed to deliver 34,000,000 gallons of water per 
day, but for the present the Municipality consider that they will 
have enough and to spare with half that quantity. 

There are three bridges, constructed of wrought-iron lattice 
girders, resting on cast-iron cylinders, over Bassein Creek. 
These are for carrying two lines of pipes across with a tramway 
in the centre. The lengths vary from 400 to 1,509 feet, in spans 
of 100 feet. The cast-iron cylinders are 5 feet in diameter, and 
were sunk through the beds of the creek down to the rock, 
some of the cylinders being 100 feet long. Divers were em- 
ployed in removing the hard dééris from the inside of the 
cylinders as they were sunk. The work was one of consider- 
able difficulty, as the cylinders had to be fixed at this great 
depth with a 14-feet tide running seven miles an hour. The 
divers were frequently engaged upon work 70 feet below the 
surface of the water. These bridges have been completed 
two years. There are 22 aqueducts aggregating 67 spans of 
Io feet, 25 aggregating 80 spans of 20 feet, and 2 aggregating 
13 spans of 30 feet. In addition to this colossal work there are 
100 culverts along the syphon track to provide for the drainage 
of the country. When this work—by far the largest of its kind 
in India and one of the greatest in the world—shall have 
been completed, there is little doubt that it will be one that will 
endure for alltime. The plans of the scheme were prepared 
by Mr. W. Clerke, C.E., and the contract for the dam alone 
was given to Messrs. Glover & Co., of Bombay. The maximum 
number of natives employed on the work at one time was 
20,000, and the cost, exclusive of land, filter-beds and distribu- 
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tion-pipes, will exceed a million sterling. The area of the lake 
formed by the erection of the dam is 8 square miles ; height of 
dam wall above its base, 135 feet ; length of dam between the 
mountains, 8,430 feet; thickness of dam at base, 963 feet ; 
solid masonry contained in dam, 10} millions of cubic feet ; the 
duct continues for a length of 53} miles ; tunnelling. through 
hard trap-rock mountains, 4 miles ; masonry conduit, 24} miles 5 
48 inch cast-iron pipes laid in syphons, 25 miles ; excavation in 
conduit trenches, 25 million cubic feet ; earthwork embank- 
ments, 8 million cubic feet ; masonry in conduits, 6 million 
cubic feet. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Mayor of Bradford, Councillor Hammond, presided at a 
public meeting lately held at the Bradford Technical College in 
furtherance of the National Registration of Plumbers. 
was a large attendance of representatives of the plumbing trade 
and the public, including Sir Philip Magnus and the clerk (a 
deputation from the Plumbers’ Company, London), Alderman 
Frederick Priestman, the town clerk (Mr. W. T. McGowen), 
Mr.-James Hanson, Mr. T. C. Hope, Mr. J. W. Connon (presi- 
dent of the Leeds Plumbers’ District Council), Dr. Hime, Mr. 
Charles France, Alderman Moulson, Mr. James Ledingham, 
Mr. Cox (the borough surveyor) and Mr. John Allen, delegated 
representative of the United Operative Plumbers’ Association 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 

The Chairman said he thought the system which it was 
proposed to introduce as the outcome of that meeting would 
be welcomed by all Bradford people as one which would insure 
the application of technical education to the craft of plumbing, 
and that they were justified in believing that the adoption of 
the views of the deputation which would address them would 
be to the benefit of the whole community. She 

Sir Philip Magnus gave a detailed account of the objects 
and working of the national education and registration scheme, 
and mentioned that for the purpose of carrying out this scheme 
there were at the present time thirty-seven classes in operation, 
with 1,321 students. It was intended that the course of 
instruction should extend over three or. four years, and that 
during the whole of that time theory and practice should be 
combined—that the candidate should be simultaneously pursu- 
ing his work as an apprentice and studying in the class. 


Mr. J. W. Connon gave an account of the successful working - 
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of the scheme in Leeds, where it had been in operation about a 
couple of years, : 

Alderman F. Priestman then moved a resolution expressing 
approval of the Plumbers’ Registration Scheme, and resolving 
upon the formation of a district council for Bradford. He said 
he thought the resolution would receive the hearty and unani- 
mous support of everybody in the room, and drew attention to 
the fact that five years ago the Bradford Corporation endeavoured 
to obtain. Parliamentary sanction to by-laws which would have 
enabled them to control plumbers in almost the same way as 
that which was now proposed, but were not successful in doing 
so, partly because of the natural unwillingness of Parliament to 
grant exceptional powers to any one municipality, but princi- 
pally because it had been found impracticable to agree upon 
any satisfactory mode of fixing the qualification of the men to 
be registered. He thought the system established by the 
Plumbers’ Company of local boards of examiners, acting in 
conjunction with the central body in London, would secure a 
uniform standard of qualification which might be accepted by 
municipal corporations, and might well receive the sanction of 
Parliament as a safeguard to the public health. 

Dr. Hime seconded the resolution, which was supported by 
Mr. France, and carried unanimously, and-a local council, 
including the Mayor, the chairman of the Sanitary Committee, 
the medical officer, and a number of master and operative 
plumbers, was elected to carry out the system in Bradford and 
the district. 


PETROLEUM PIPES AND TANKS. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers on 
March 24, a paper was read “ On the Reception and Storage of 
Refined Petroleum in Bulk,” by Mr. W. T. H. Carrington, - 
M.Inst.C.E , in which he described at length both the appliances 
necessary for dealing with petroleum in bulk and the methods 
of using them. ; 
The mains forming the pipe-lines were usually of wrought- 
iron, and were from 6 to 8 inches in diameter; the length of 
line seldom exceeded 500 yards. The connection with the 
steamer was by means of a flexible tube made of canvas and 
indiarubber or canvas alone. The pipe-line was constructed so 
that it could be readily cleaned out, and was also fitted with 
draw-off cocks. The valves used were preferably steam-valves. 
A “dirt-tank” was provided, into which any cloudy oil was 
pumped, and the impurities allowed to settle. The pipe-line 
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entered the storage-tanks either at the top or through the side 
near the bottom—Mr. Carrington preferring the former 
arrangement. If the latter plan was adopted an internal 
radial-pipe was used, which could also be employed for 
suction purposes. It was, however, better to keep the 
delivery and suction-pipes independent. The pipe-line 
was tested to a pressure cf 60 lbs. per square inch, the usual 
pressure when oil was being pumped varying from 2olbs. to 
49lbs per square inch. The rate of delivery was from 690 to 
1,000 barrels per hour. ; 
Tanks.—The size of tank to be used depended greatly on 
the nature of the work to be done. If the oil was of uniform 
quality, a number of large tanks of about 15,000 barrels 
capacity might be provided, and a few small ones ; but a depot 
dealing with many different classes of petroleum should be fitted 
with a number of small tanks and a few large ones. ‘The size 
of the tanks was also governed by the bearing power of the 
ground. The foundations on rock or shingle needed only to be 
levelled ; but on soft, yielding ground many plans had been 
resorted - to, such as placing the tank directly on the ground, 
which rendered the bottom plates liable to rust ; setting it on a 
layer of concrete, which must, however, be very thick and 
heavy to be of any value ; making a foundation of chalk and 
ballast, which was often ‘successful ; piling to the underlying 
hard ground, and supporting the tank on a gridiron formed on 
the top of the piles—this answered well, but was expensive. 
On rocky ground tanks might be carried on concrete walls, 
thus giving access to the seams from underneath. Mr. 
Carrington had also used timber walls resting on a timber plat- 
form as a support, where the foundation was soft. Large tanks 
were always made of a cylindrical section, with a flat bottom 
and a domed, conical or flat top. The diameters varied from 
80 to 32 feet. Iron was preferred as a material. On soft 
ground precautions must be taken to prevent the collapse of the 
tanks in the event of their sinking unevenly. This was better 
done by increasing the thickness of the lower tiers of the cir- 
cular sides than by the use of tee-bars or struts. The plates 
should be as large as possible, so as to lessen the number of 
rivet-holes, which might lead to leakage. Where the roofs 
were domed or conical, they were of thin material, about 
No. 12 B.W.G,, and were either carried by trussed frames or 
by tee-bars, radiating from a central column. In hot climates 
flat tops were used, and made to carry a depth of about 
6 inches of water in order to reduce the internal temperature, 
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manholes were provided in the roof, both in order to obtaia 
access to the inside and for ventilating purposes ; occasionally 
others were placed in the sides near. the bottom. These were © 
convenient, bat should, if possible, be avoided, as they con- 
stituted a point of weakness. 

Tests were applied at two stages of the construction—First, 
when the bottom and first circular tier were rivetted up, at 
which period the tank should be supported on wood blocks 
some little distance above the ground. It was then filled toa 
depth of 2 feet with water, and the bottom being made per- 
fectly tight, was coated with tar or varnish. The second test 
was made when the work was finished It was necessary to 
clean the inside very carefully before the oil was put in; for 
this reason it was either painted with white zinc paiat or the - 
whole internal surface was wiped with oily cloths. The 
petroleum when delivered into the tanks had to be measured 
in order to determine the quantity received. This was done by 
taking soundings at a number of points through suitable doors 
and manholes placed for the purpose in the roof, a steel tape 
fitted with a slider of ebony being used for the purpose. In 
order to determine the quantity of water sent over with the oil 
from the discharging ship a water-searcher, invented by Messrs. 
Horley & Sedgely, was employed. On being lowered to the 
tank bottom it brought up a section of the liquid, showing the 
depth of water and sediment lying there. 

Delivering Arrangemenis.—Tnhe withdrawal of the petroleum 
for delivery from the storage tanks was done either by gravity 
where the situation permitted it or by pumping, and it was 
delivered into tank-barges and waggons or into barrels. In the 
latter case it was pumped into a small tank about ro feet above: 
the ground, from which it ran into the flexible pipes carrying 
the automatic cocks, which were arranged so as to cut off the 
supply when the oil rose to a certain level in the barrel ; with 
them one man could fill upwards of fifty barrels per hour. The 
usual number delivered daily from a large wharf varied from 
1,000 to 1,500 barrels. Before being filled they were carefully 
examined, and when necessary coopered and made sound, and 
then, in order to make them perfectly oil-tight, about a quart of 
hot glue was put into each, and the barrel turned about in such 
a manner as to cause the liquid to cover the whole surface. 
After being drained they were put into a store to dry, and were 
ready for use. 

The painting was don by boys with large brushes, but in 
some cases the barrels were dipped bodily into a tank contain- 


and therefore the evaporation of the oil. 
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been lately introduced, and was said to answer well. The 
weight of the barrel and the brand of oilit was intended to con- 
tain was also stencilled on it. Barrels formed a strong and con- 
venient package, and though their use was becoming less general, 
owing to the introduction of tank-waggons and carts, it would 
be probably a long time before anything more convenient for 
retail purposes would be found. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


IN last June, Messrs. Brand & Son were carrying out drainage 
works in Glasgow Green. A labourer, named Coyne, was 
employed to fill buckets with sand out of a drain. These 
buckets were being raised by means of a steam crane with the 
usual appliances. When one of the buckets was being raised 
out of the drain, and was swinging in mid-air, the bolt of the 
brake gave way, and the bucket fell on Coyne, cutting off one 
of his fingers, fracturing his left thigh, and otherwise injuring 
him. He brought an action against Messrs. Brand & Son for 
damages in the Glasgow Sheriff Court, and, on the ground that 
the defect in the bolt was one which was discoverable by 
proper inspection, he was awarded 150/. damages, with costs. 
Sheriff Spens in his “note” says :—This is a case which 
has given me considerable anxiety. I thought it desirable to 
read carefully the extended notes of evidence. It is well 
established at common law that where an accident happens to 
a servant through a defect in machinery, which defect, if 
ordinary and reasonable care as to examination had been 
exercised, would have been discovered and remedied, there is 
liability on the part of the master. This statement of law will 
probably not be disputed. It is English as well as Scotch law, 
and I may refer to the English cases of-Webb v. Rennie, 
4 F. & F. 608, and Murphy wv. Phillips, 35 L. T. 477. In the 
Scotch case of Fraser v. Fraser (the authority of which I do 
not consider to have been impugned by subsequent cases so 
far as the actual ground of judgment is concerned, though it is 
arguable that certain of the dicta of the judges have been 
affected by more recent decisions) was to the following effect :— 
A workman engaged in attaching a lightning-conductor toa 
chimney-stalk was killed by the breaking of a rope by which 
he was suspended. In an action brought by his representa- 
tives it was held that, although the rope was of sufficient 
thickness, and had been used for several days in raising stones 


which caused the accident, yet, as the evidence of skilled wit- 
nesses showed that it might have been caused by a “‘nip” in 
the rope (a defect in the centre), which would have been detected 
by the hand of a skilled person, and that no such examination 
took place before using the rope, and it was held that this was 
a failure of duty on the part of the employer to his servant, and 
that there was liability therefor. I may excerpt from Lord 
Moncreiff’s judgment in that case the following sentence :— 
“This is a very narrow case, and certainly the amount of 
negligence on the part of the defender is by no means enormous. 
In all probability he did what the majority of people would have 
done in the circumstances. He trusted to what he believed to 
be the satisfactory state of the rope, and he made no special 
examination of it. But when a man contracts to have work 
done which necessarily involves risks to human life, he must 
neglect no precaution to secure the safety of the workmen.” 
I have referred to his case at some length because, as I view 
this case, it has a material bearing upon the circumstances 
brought out in the present case. I do not propose to go into 
the proof in detail. Part of the broken belt is produced. The 
other portion of it has not been produced. I am inclined to 
believe that if it-had been preserved 27 statu guo as at the time 
of the accident, it might have had a bearing on the elucidation 
of the question whether the accident was due to a latent or a 
patent defect in the bolt, and on this point the case of 
Rooney wv. Allans, 10 R., p. 1224, may be referred to. 
Sheriff Murray’s judgment holding liability was reversed in 
that case, but the judges endorsed the following statement 
of the Sheriff-Substitute:—“ The Sheriff-Substitute might 
have on the whole been unable to find that any liability 
in respect thereof attached to defenders had it not been for the 
fact that a proper examination of the link had been rendered 
impossible by the actings of a stevedore, whose chief official 
thus excluded the possibility of a scientific examination. The 
Sheriff-Substitute, therefore, on this footing is obliged to hold 
that on this point the result of the evidence is adverse to the 
defender.” However, apart from this wanting link of evidence, 
and for the want of which defenders must be held responsible, 
[ have come to be of opinion, on the proof, that in all proba- 
bility if the nut had been removed from the screw and a care- 
ful hand-and-eye examination made of the bolt a flaw would 
have been detected even had the examination been made a 
considerable time prior to the occurrence of the accident. It 
is said, no doubt, that the crane was examined before it came 
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before the accident, and a hand-and-eye examination was made 
when it was put’ up six weeks before the accident, though 
apparently this does not seem to have been of a particularly 
special kind. It is to be noted that the age of the crane does 
not appear. It was bought second-hand. One of the defenders’ 
witnesses, Martin Curran, says: :—*Immediately after the 
accident I saw both pieces of the bolt that broke. The flaw 
had been in it long before it.came to the ground at all.. Long 
before it was put in position it was burned.” Further on this 
witness states, “If it had been a plain bolt the crack in it could 
have been seen,” but being in a screw he says it could not have 
been seen unless tested by fire. The evidence of pursuer’s wit- 

nesses, if accepted, seems to me to show that the flaw was of such 
a description that careful hand- and-eye examination would have 
shown the defect if the nut had been removed, but that it was 
not the practice to make any regular systematic examination of 
such bolts. Applying, however, Fraser’s case, I think it must be 
held that there was a failure of duty in not making such 
systematic investigation, and that, the accident having happened 
through this probably discoverable defect in the bolt, culpa 
must be held as against defenders. 

The next point, however, for consideration is whether there 
was contributory. carelessness on the pursuer’s part. The 
question in this case on this point is whether pursuer was 
guilty of contributory carelessness in not standing away from 
under the bucket when it was being lifted. It is a well-recog- 
nised rule in public works that workmen shall not stand under 
heavy weights when they are being lifted. I do not know if in 
this case the character of the work, the lifting of buckets of 
sand with rapidity from the excavation, was such as to permit 
the rule being followed with absolute precision. I think that 
working in a pit of this kind can hardly be dealt with on the 
same lines as the lifting of weights in iron and other factories. 
In this case, moreover, with reference to this very matter the 
defenders’ foreman says, in answer to a question put by myself, 
‘There was nothing to prevent him (pursuer) getting out of the 
way; still, he thought he was clear—and so any one else would 
have thought—back under the timber like that.” Then im- 
mediately before the same witness said :—“ Pursuer stood 
back under the timber—the whaling—or he would have been 
killed altogether.” That being the state of the case, I think it 
cannot reasonably be contended that there was such con- 
tributory carelessness on pursuer’s part in not standing clear 
from under the bucket as to bar this action, while at the same 
time I recognise that standing clear from under suspended 
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weights is a most necessary and salutary rule in the interest 
of the workmen’s safety which should in no way be discoun- 
tenanced in courts of law. 

The only other matter for determination is the assessment 
of damages. In this case the parties have agreed to recognise © 
Dr. Downie’s report as equivalent to his sworn evidence, and 
they also arranged that it should be the sole medical evidence 
in causa. The accident happened on June 5, 1890, and at the 
proof pursuer was still suffering from the effects of the accident, 
and will do so to some extent to the end of his days. His left 
thigh was badly fractured. He is still lame, and though in 
time, Dr. Downie is of opinion he will be able to use the leg 
freely, it is admitted that he will never be able to use it so 
freely as before the accident. The left hand was crushed, and 
necessitated the loss of the ring finger, and the loss of a finger 
to a labouring man is always a serious loss. He was nine 
weeks in the infirmary. He must have suffered a great amount 
of pain, Altogether, I think the sum of 150/. is a fair sum to 
award in the whole circumstances. 


THE BIRMINGHAM WATER SUPPLY, 


THE Birmingham Corporation recently called in Mr. Mansergh 
to consult with their own engineer as to future sources of water 
supply. In accordance with his report the Water Committee 
have resolved to recommend a scheme for the construction of 
reservoirs to impound the waters of the Elan and Claerwen, 
tributaries of the Wye, and to convey the same to Birmingham 
by a conduit, from which supplies would probably be afforded 
to other towns on the way. The estimated cost is four 
millions sterling. It appears that in ordinary seasons the 
supply of water from the combined streams and wells of the 
water department does not exceed an average of 20} million 
gallons daily, and in a dry season it drops to 174 millions. — 
That is sufficient for present requirements, but if the population 
of the city continues to progress at the rate of the last fifteen 
years, the demand will outrun the supply three years hence. 
In 1876 the water demand equalled an average of about © 
84 million gallons daily; in 1889 the average demand had 
risen to rather more than 14} million gallons daily, and the 
maximum demand was three or four million gallons in addition. 
If the present rate of demand is maintained, which there is no 
reason to doubt, there will be in 1893 an average daily demand 
of 174 million gallons to meet, and an occasional demand of 
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22 million gallons. Experience shows that the water demand 
doubles itself in twenty-five years, and the estimate is that at 
the present rate of increase it will treble in fifty years. There- 
fore in 1941 the city will want an average daily supply of 
45 million gallons of water, and an occasional or maximum 
supply of 60 million gallons, or just treble the present supply. 
In looking about for a new source of supply which should be to 
Birmingham what Thirlmere is to Manchester and Mont- 
gomeryshire to Liverpool, the Water Committee examined and 
rejected in succession the Severn and the Bala Lake, finally fall- 
ing back on the one recommended by Sir Robert Rawlinson in 
1871. This is the district of the rivers Elan and Claerwen, 
situated partly in Cardiganshire and partly in Radnorshire ; 
and the inquiries made by Mr. Gray, the waterworks engineer, 
and Mr. Mansergh, the engineer consulted by the Water Com- 
mittee, afforded conclusive evidence that this particular district 
is an ideal source of supply. It is a high mountain tract of 
country, rising in parts 2,000 feet above the sea-level. It affords 
a gathering-ground of 100 square miles; the rainfall is heavy 
and the water-supply consequently unfailing and abundant ; 
the quality of the water is excellent, and there is no possible 
chance of contamination. It is believed that the waters of the 
Elan and the Claerwen can be brought into Birmingham—a 
distance of about eighty miles—for an expenditure of something 
like 4,090,0co/,; but the committee do not bind themselves to 
the estimates, and this burden would have to be divided 
between the water consumers and the ratepayers. If the 
financial scheme recommended by the auditors, Messrs. Howard, 
Smith, Slocombe & Co., be adopted, it will be necessary in 
1892 to make an increase of 24,000/. in the water rents, which 
this year stand at 136,702/. This increase would be allowed to 
accumulate for the payment of interest on the capital required 
for the new works ; but it would, no doubt, be possible to post- 
pone the first repayments of the capital until 1893, when an 
annual charge of 24,532/. would begin under this head. The 
whole sum of 4,090,000/. would not be expended until 1902. In 
fact, it would probably be found possible to delay a portion of 
the outlay until a still later period ; but when the new works 
were provided gravitation would suffice to raise the water to the 
higher reservoir level, and this would at once, it is estimated, 
lead to a saving of 20,090/. a year on the present outlay for 
pumping. The committee are hopeful that the outlay can be 
met without an increase of the rates, and that in the course of 
comparatively few years the expenditure and income will 
balance and will permit of a return to reduced water rents, 
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SPECULATIVE BUILDING. 


A BANKRUPTCY case heard some days ago throws some light 
on the mysteries of building speculations near London. The 
applicant, Thomas Smith, sought for an order of discharge. 
His liabilities were returned in the statement of affairs at 
6,2772., but the trustee reported that proofs had been made for 
8,025/. and that the assets had at present realised 231/, and it 
was doubtful whether anything more would be obtained from 
them. 

From the report of the Official Receiver it would appear 
that the bankrupt commenced business as a speculative builder 
in 1883 in partnership with another person, The firm was 
dissolved after twelve months’ trading, the partners dividing 
equally between them the houses they had erected, and taking 
over at the same time the incumbrances upon them. The 
bankrupt afterwards, trading alone, engaged in speculative 
transactions of considerable magnitude, and he stated that he 
had built in all 93 houses under building agreements. His 
relations with the freeholders appeared to have been of a 
somewhat unusual character, inasmuch as his evidence went to 
show that he was entirely ignorant of his position and of his 
obligations under the building agreements. He stated that the 
freeholders made him weekly advances, which he applied for 
trade and household purposes, and that he always considered 
himself to be the servant of the freeholders, who negotiated 
mortgages, received advances and paid the interest. The 
bankrupt executed mortgages whenever the freeholders asked 
him to do so. In November last the advances stopped, owing 
to the alleged insufficiency of the security, and the failure 
followed. The Official Receiver opposed by reason of the 
insufficiency of the book-keeping, and on the further ground 
that the bankrupt had brought on his bankruptcy by rash and 
hazardous speculation. The trustee also, by his counsel, sub- 
mitted that he had contracted debts without having any 
reasonable expectation of being able to pay them, and that his 
trading had been of a reckless nature. An individual creditor 
also opposed. For the bankrupt it was urged that he had 
fallen into the power of persons who got all they could out of 
him and then left him to the mercy of this Court. He only 
became aware of his insolvency in November 1890, when he 
was informed that the security was insufficient, and he then 


‘looked into his affairs. 


Mr. Registrar Linklater, in giving judgment, said the Official 
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- Receiver reported that the bankrupt’s conduct had been very 
unusual, and this was fully borne out by the evidence given at 
the public examination. The bankrupt stated that he always 
considered himself to be the servant to the freeholders, and, of 
course, that must be so. The speculative builder was a man 
who began with nothing, went on with nothing and ended with 
nothing. Immediately the advances ceased everything went 
‘down. The bankrupt had never kept any books, and had lived 
a “don’t-care” sort of life. The order of discharge would be 
suspended for three years from this date. 


AMERICAN TIMBER. 


THERE are five kinds of wood in common use for carpentry in 
the United States. These are spruce, pine, oak, hemlock and 
chestnut. 

Spruce (Abies) is indigenous to the colder parts of North 
America, where it grows in great abundance. For most quali- 
ties which constitute good framing timber it is excelled by no 
other wood in use. There are two varieties, which are familiarly 
known as black or double (Pinus niger) and white or single 
spruce (Pinus alba). Of these the black is of most value, it 
‘being much tougher than the white, and may be procured in 
much larger sticks. The foliage of this variety is darker and 
heavier. The white spruce is of a comparatively small growth, 
but the wood may be worked much smoother than the other 
variety. Spruce wood, when seasoned, is of a clear yellowish 
white, the annual rings being distinctly marked by a darker tint 
of the same colour, and having a silk-like lustre. A cubic foot, 

‘when seasoned, weighs 314 lbs. It shrinks in seasoning about 

~aseventieth part of its dimensions, and loses a fourth of its 
weight. The principal defects of this wood are its liability to 
twisting and splitting in the sun, and its tendency to decay in 
all damp situations ; but where due attention is paid to these 
points, and proper care is exercised to prevent the exposures 
named, little else need be done to insure the permanency of 
work composed of this wood. 

Pine (Pinus) is next in value as a material for a frame. Of 
this wood there are many species. The family (Conifera) to 
which it belongs is large, and comprises all that ranges from 
the most compact and hard spruce to the softest white pine. 
But two kinds, however, will claim our attention ; the others, as 
framing-timber, partaking largely of the nature of spruce. 


Remarks relating to that wood may be applied with nearly the 
same propriety to all the harder varieties of pine. The two 
varieties most in use are known as white pine and Carolina 
pine. 

- White pine (Pinus strobus) abounds in all the northern por- 
tion of the United States, and is the tallest of the native trees. 
It is remarkable for the straightness of its trunk, which is often 
found 109 feet, entirely clear of limbs, The whole tree fre- 
quently attains an altitude of 200 feet. It is the same as that 
known in England as Weymouth pine. In foresis, all excepting 
the top branches decay early; and these, being above all 
other trees, make it conspicuous as far as it can be seen. 
Pice is of rapid growth, and in favourable situations in- 
creases an inch in diameter and 2 feet in height in a single year. 
The bark of trees which are less in diameter than 15 inches 
is very smooth, and of a bottle-green, being through the warm 
season covered with an ashy gloss The colour of the seasoned 
wood is a brownish white. A cubic foot weighs 243 lbs. Its 
decrease of dimensions in- seasoning is slightly more than 
spruce. It has little tendency to warp or twist, and for such 
parts of a frame as are liable to be exposed to dampness and 
continued wet it is preferable to spruce. The wood being 
softer, it is more liab'e to indentation at the joints ; and, being - 
less stiff, it is not, for general purposes, entirely equal to spruce. 
As a whole, its average value for framing purposes may be 
considered as 9 to 10. For finishing-lumber it excels all 
others, and sustains the same relation to joinery that spruce 
does to carpentry. None is better calculated to withstand the 
effects of the sun and weather than this, for with the exercise 
of proper care in seasoning, and reasonable protection after- 
wards, it will retain its natural strength and vigour as long as 
the best of oak. 

Carolina pine (Pinus Australis) is in most respects entirely 
unlike the wood last described, being very compact, and 
thoroughly saturated with a resin or pitch which is remarkable 
for its intense fragrance. It grows in great luxuriance in all 
our States south of Virginia, and is familiarly known at the 
north as southern pine. Timber of almost any reasonable 
length and dimensions may be easily obtained. The wood is 
seldom cut up into small joists; but, when not sawed 
into large framing-timber, it is used for planks and floor 
boards, the solidity of the wocd and the fineness of its grain 
making it of great value for the purpose last named. In all 
dry situations it is exceedingly durable ; but in wet, or even 
damp, places it loses its vigour, and soon moulds and decays. 
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Its tensive strength, compared with oak, is nearly equal ; while for open timber roofs of churches, or something of the kind. 
its weight is much less. This quality, added to its peculiar | The natural beauty of its selected wood for a rich finish- 


stiffness and resilience, has of late years made it a rival of oak. 
where a lighter and yet solid wood is required. 


cussion, making it inferior to oak where toughness is needed, 


It is, however, | 
very brittle, and liable to fracture by a sudden blow or con- , 


| 


This wood when newly planed is a rich yellow, the resinous | 


parts giving it a finely variegated appearance. The average 
weight of a cubic foot, when seasoned, is not far from 38} lbs. 
It decreases a fifth of its weight in seasoning, and a sixty-fifth 
of its dimensions, sbrinking something more in the direction of 
its length than either of the other woods in common use. 


Oak (Quercus) is a wood, like all others, existing in many | 
Only two, however, those commonly known-as white | 
oak and yellow oak, are in general use for building purposes. | 


species. 


It is a native of temperate climates, and is found in great per- 
fection and vigour in the United States, from Virginia (the 
northern limit of the growth of Carolina pine) to Canada line. 
The wood is very durable when kept immersed in water, and 


while remaining in a perfectly dry situation it has lasted more | 


than a thousand years. When subjected alternately to the 
action of water and air, together with more than ordinary 
warmth, it is subject to early decay. Oak-wood is hard, yet 
elastic and tough. Its texture is alternately porous and solid, 
the porous sections being the lighter-coloured portions of the 
annual ring. The weod of young trees is much tougher than 
that of old ones, and is more [difficult to work. That of old 
ones is often quite brittle; while at the same time in many 
other respects it appears to retain its natural qualities. It is the 
case with oak as with all trees—that the wood taken from the 


body and large limbs is stronger than that taken from the small 


branches. The sap is possessed of a peculiar odour and taste. 
It contains gallic acid; and, in consequence, turns black or 
purple when brought in contact with iron. The colour of the 
wood is a whitish-brown in the white species, and a yellowish- 
brown in the yellow. A cubic foot, when dry, weighs 48 lbs. 
It shrinks in seasoning a thirty-sixth part of its dimensions and 
loses a third of its weight. For many purposes—such as 
strengthening-pieces, keys, trenails, &c.—oak is indispensable ; 
though of late years as a general framing timber it has been 
little used. For the first two centuries after the settlement 
of this country it was employed almost to the entire exclu- 
sion of other wood; but spruce and pine have gradually 
supplanted it, till now a new piece of oak framing is but 
seldom seen. When used to any great extent 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


| 


“ UNIVERSAL 


respects, of equal value. 
| building. 


lumber, and its great strength and durability as a framing 
timber insure the usefulness and value of the “monarch of the 
forest.” In addition to the foregoing the two next in value are 
those familiarly known as the black oak and the livecak. The 
former is nearly allied to the yellow oak; and is, in many 
Live oak is principally used in ship- 
The wood is nearly identical with white oak, but 
the nature and habits of the tree tend to produce only small and 
very crooked timber. For the various purposes, however, for 
which the timber is used it is an important member of the 
Quercus family. 

Hemlock (Canadensis) is often used in the cheaper kinds of 
carpentry. It is indigenous to nearly all places which are 
favourable to the production of spruce and light pines. In dry 
situations, when the wood has been properly seasoned and is 
carefully protected from the action of the sun, it may be con- 
sidered as a fourth-rate wood. Its peculiar structure, tending 
to twistish or cleftish grain, makes it entirely unreliable for 
large timbers where either tensile or compressive strain is 
required. It decays quickly in damp situations, and if 
exposed in an unseasoned state its heart-wood cleaves from 


| the surrounding wood by the action of either sun or wind. 


Considering these tendencies (existing even in the best speci- 
mens), it is usually cut into small studding joists or common 
boards. Hemlock possesses one quality in common with oak 
and the other hard woods, viz. the tenacity with which it adheres 
to anail. An ordinary tenpenny cut nail, if driven into the 
wood half its length, will part before it can be drawn out. This 
quality is one of its first recommendations for common or rough 
boarding, as it firmly holds the nails of shingling, slating, clap- 
boarding, &c. The sap is possessed of an intense and some- 
what unpleasant odour. It is unfit for use while in an unseasoned 
state, as it corrodes iron immediately at the part where it begins 
to project from the wood. The colour of the wood is a light 
brown, and acubic foot, when dry, weighs twenty-seven pounds, 
It shrinks in seasoning a little less than spruce, and loses one- 
fourth of its weight. : 
Chestnut (Castana) is a wood of great value, and is in most 
respects nearly identical with oak, which it resembles in colour, 
toughness and solidity. It is a native of temperate regions, and 
is usually found growing side by side with its rival. For most 
purposes for which oak is used, chestnut is of equal value. 


it is | While exceedingly durable in damp situations, it is equally so 
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in those which are dry; and in places partaking at times of 
both it is preferable to oak. . For posts set in the ground it may 
be considered good for a service of forty years. Like oak, the 
grain of the wood is compact, and that of young trees is very 
tough and flexible: but old wood is liable to brittleness, 
appearing sound and healthy without, while within it is decayed 
and rotten. Chestnut contains one valuable quality not pos- 
sessed by either of the other woods, namely, when once 
seasoned it is but slightly susceptible of shrinking or swelling. 

The weight of a cubic foot of this wood, when perfectly seasoned, 

is forty-one pounds. 


TELEPHONES IN THE CITY. 


A REPORT has been prepared by Colonel Haywood upon the 
~ application of the National Telephone Company for permission 
to place a portion of their system of telephone cables beneath 
_ the public ways of the City. At present, he states, all their 
cables are overhead, and what is immediately sought is permis- 
sion to lay underground trunk or main lines of cable only to 
connect the principal station in East India Avenue with several 
of the smaller stations in other parts of the City. The wires 
leading from the various exchanges to subscribers’ premises 
would be carried overhead, as at present. About thirty-one 
streets altogether, and many of them important and leading 
streets of the City, would be disturbed for the purpose. The 
total length of public way sought to be opened was nearly three 
miles. The cables would in all cases be laid beneath the foot- 
ways, where practicable, otherwise beneath the carriage-ways, 
in a series of iron tubes. Access to the tubes would be given 
by boxes or pits beneath the street surface, the distances 
between them being from 60 to 100 yards. The object of the 
telephone company was stated to be as follows :—At present it 
is necessary to communicate to subscribers through various 
exchanges. This causes the messages to be delayed in transit 
and tends to inaccuracy, which would be corrected by the pro- 
posed underground system. By this, too, they would avoid the 
contingencies of interruption by snow or tempest. Therefore, 
not only would a large number of the cables over the public 
ways be removed, but many of the wires which now cross the 
streets would be removed. Colonel Haywood points out that, 
great as the advantages would be, the inconvenience caused to 
the public by carrying out the work would be considerable, and 
in some cases the be eee ee of additional tubes in the network of | 
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gas, water and telegraph pipes would be impossible. He 
advises the Commission to defer their consent until the con- 
ductors for lighting the City by electricity are laid. At the 
same time he expresses a strong opinion in favour of all wires 
being placed under the streets in subways of ample size. The 
report of Colonel Haywood will come up for consideration at a 
meeting of the Commission after the recess. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whomall particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 

4635. Joseph Chaffer, for “Improvements for securing 

sashes and the like, when open or closed.” 

4672. Edward Olson, for “Improvements in stucco for 
plastering.” 

4601. Sidney Richard, for “ Improvements in fastenings for 
window-sashes.” 

4762. Henry Edward Newton, for “ Improved appliances 
for preventing noxious matter from gaining access to water- 
mains through ball hydrants.” (John Trevor Jones, Australia.) 

4763. Cameron Wm. Harrison Brock, for “ Improvements 
in the ventilation of hats and other head coverings. ” 

4824. John Green, for ‘Improvements in locks and 
latches.” 

4843. Tolmie John Tressider, for “ Improvements in dividing 
apparatus for laths.” 

4856. Thomas Sydney Marriage, for “ * Improvements in 
metal cans containing paint and other uses.’ 

4956. Samuel de la Grange Williams, ae “ An improvement 


in locking bolts and nuts.” 
4997. John Bennett, for “‘A new and improved system of 


x 


_roof tiling.” 


5082. Wm. Henry Munns, for “An improved nut-lock.” 
(Richard Diederich Dirksen, United States. ) 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Information free. —Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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TENDERS, ETC. 


*.* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 

_ forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 

Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time; or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change—“ Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—April 20.—For Laying Stoneware Pipe Sewers 
and Cast-iron Pipe Sewer with Manholes and Lampholes 
Mr. R. Orton Gery, Clerk to the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Aberdare. : 

ABERDERFYN.—April 13.—For Building Baptist Chapel, 
Residence and Houses. -Rev. Henry Rees, The Groes, 
Penycae, Ruabon. 

ARKLow. —April 20.—For Building Convent School. 
Rev. James Dunphy, P.P., Arklow. 

BARNSLEY —April 11.—For Building Kitchen, Scullery, 
Bakery and Boiler-house, and other Alterations at the Work- 
house. Mr. G. Moxon, Architect, Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—April 14.—For Building Six Houses and Out- 
buildings. Mr. Herbert Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARROw.—April 11.—For Additions, &c, to 1oo Duke 
Street; also for Building Villa, Hawcoat. Mr. John Butler, 
Architect, 12 Cornwallis Street, Barrow. 

BATLEY.—April 13—For Building Cottage, Weighhouse 
and Outbuildings at Sewage Farm. Mr. J. W. Horsfeld, 
Borough Surveyor. 

BLACKPOOL —April 24.—For Building Post Office. Mr. 
H.W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. 

BLANDFORD.—April 11.—For Building Premises. Mr. W. J. 
Fletcher, Wimborne. . 

BLAYDON ON-TYNE.—April 13.—For Extension of Store. 
The Co-operative Society, Blaydon. 


BoLTon.—April 27.—For Building Porter’s Ledge and 
Alteratiois at Workhouse. Messrs. J. Morris & Son, Archi- 
tects, 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 

Bovey Tracey.—April 17.—For Building Entrance Lodge, 
Dunley. Mr. Samuel Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton 
Abbot. 

BougNEMOUTH —April 13.—For Laying Down about 4,0co 
yards of Tar-paving. Mr. F. W. Lacey, Borough Surveyor, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bournemouth, 


BRECHFA —For Building Church. Mr. E. H. Lingen 
Barker, Architect, 146 St. Owen’s Street, Hereford. 


BRENTWOOD.—For Erection of Shop Buildings. 
Cubitt, M.S.A, Architect, 7 High Street, Brentwood, 

BrRisTot —April 14—For Building Board Schools, Cad- 
bury Heath, for the Ol!dland Board. Messrs. Bernard & 
Drake, Architects, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, 
Bristol. . 

BRISTOL —April 32.—For Construction of a Storage Re-- 
servoir. Messrs.“T. & C. Hawksley, Engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BRITON FERRY.—April 18 —For Rebuilding Church. The 
Vicar. 

BurNLeEy.—April 17.—For Building Warehouse, Bakery, 

Mr Smith Whitehead, Architect, Hall Street, Nelson. 
BuxToNn.—April 16.—For Supply and Delivery of a to-ton 
Steam Roller. Mr. Joseph Hague, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, 
Buxton, Sac 

CARDIFF.—April 13.—For Additions to Glanmor, Southern- 
down Messrs. Veall & Sant, Architects, 6 Arcade Chambers, 
High Street, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—April 16.—For Labour only in Laying about 
24000 Square Yards of Sett and Cube Paving. Mr. W. 
Howard Smith, A M.I.C.E , Town Hall, Carlisle. 

CHESTER.—April 11 —For the Supply of Macadam, Setts, 
Curbs and other Materials, for the Main Roads. Mr. Stanhope 
Bull, County Surveyor’s Office, Northgate Chambers, Chester. 

CHIPPING SoDBURY.—April 18 —For Building Petiy Ses- 
sional Court. Mr. James Medland, County Architect, Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. : 

CILFREW.—April 15. —For Building Ten Cottages. Tin 
Plate Works, Cilfrew, near Neath. 

CINDERFORD.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday Schools. 
Mr. J. Wills, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Derby. _ 

CLoneEs.—April 11.—For Building Church. Mr. W. Hague, 
Architect, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
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Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 


which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoilette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY POS%. 


VERITY 


ilies 
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CoGAN Priu.—April 13.—For Enlarging Board Schools, 
Mr, H. Snell, Architect, Penarth. 

CopPpuLt.—For Building Small House, Messrs. Fair & Rea, 
8 Winckley Street, Preston. ; 

CovENTRY.—April 20.—For the Laying of about 4 miles of 
Cast-iron Socket Pipes of 18 inches and 14 inches Diameter. 
Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, Civil Engineers, 30 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

_ CRICCIETH.—April 11.— For Repairing Bridge. Messrs. 
Thomas Roberts & Son, Portmadoc., : 

Croypon.—April 14.—For Repair of Roads, Mr. C. M. 
Elborough, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Croydon. 

Douc.Las.—April 13.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir, &c. Mr. Wm. Fox, Engineer, 5 Victoria Street, West- 
aminster, S.W. 

DUNGARVAN.—April 10.—For Carrying out Works of 
Water Supply in Two Contracts—in Construction of Reservoir, 
and Supplying and Laying Pipes, Special Castings, &c. Mr. 
Beary, Surveyor to the Town Commissioners, Dungarvan. 

DuRHAM-—April 11.—For Building W.C Block and Ceme- 
‘tery Chapel, County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. W. Crozier, County 
Architect, Shire Hall, Durham. 

ETON. — April 25 — For Addiions, &c., to Fire Brigade 
Station and Engine House. Mr. G. H. Long, 4 Park Street, 
“Windsor. 

FAILSWORTH.—April 13.—For Building Police Station. Mr. 
W. Telford Gunson, C.E., 10 Marsden Street, Manchester. 

FEATHERSTONE.—April 13 —For Erection of Buildings in 
Connection with Railway Hotel. Messrs. Richardson & 
Simpson, Architects, 69 Albion Street, Leeds. 

FuLHAM,—April 15.—For Providing and. Laying Pipe 
‘Sewer with Manholes, Gullies, &c. Mr. J. P. Norrington, 
A.M.LC.E., Surveyor to the Vestry, Town Hal], Walbham 
“Green. : 

FULHAM.—April 15.—F or Road-making and Paving Works. 
Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor to the Vestry, Town 
{Hall, Walham Green. 

‘ GLASGOW.—April 13.—For Building Goods Shed (1,376 
feet by 70 feet in width), for the Clyde Navigation Trustees. 
Mr. J. Deas, Engineer, 16 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 

~ GLasSGow.—April 14.—For Works in Erection of Two 
‘Tenements, Saltmarket. The City Architect, 64 Cochrane 
Street, Glasgow. 


Goxuitt.—April 17.—For Building Chapel, School, &c, 
Mr. B. Tacmpson, Architect, 15 Parliament Street, Hull. 

HAMBLEDON.—April 23.—For Additions to Anthill Common 
School. Mr. J. A. Best, Clerk to the School Board, Ham- 
bledon. 

Hampron —April 11.—For Constructing Retaining Wall 
and Iron Fence at Churchyard. Mr. John Kemp, Surveyor, © 
Lion Square, Hampton-on-Thames, | 

HATFIELD.— April 15 —For Building Retort House. The 
Secretary, Gas Company, Hatfield. 

HEADINGLEY.—For Enlarging Moorfield House. Mr. T. 
Ambler, Architect, 9 Park Place, Leeds. 

ILKESTON.—Apri!l 16.—For Building Shop and Premises. 
Mr. C. W. Hunt, Architect, 36 Station Road, Ilkeston, 

IpswicH. — April 20.— For Widening Bourne Bridge. 
Messrs. E. Buckham & H. Miller, jun., Joint Engineers, Ex- 
change Chambers, Ipswich. 

IsLE oF Exy.—April 11.—For Supply of Broken Granite, _ 
Screened Granite Chips and Gravel. Mr. Geo, J. Moore, 
Surveyor of Main Roads, Club Chambers, Wisbech. 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—April 14.—For Supply of Bombay, 
Blue Guernsey, or other Granite and Clean Broken Flints. 
Mr. Harold A. Winser, Town Clerk, 99 Eden Street, Kingston- 
on-Thames. 

LAMBETH.—April 15.—For Drainage Work, Lambeth ~ 
Infirmary. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, Architect, 2 East India 
Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

LAUNCESTON.—April 25 —For Erecting Farm Buildings, 
Cottages, &c, Lancast Barton. Mr. W. T. Martin Mear, 
Architect, Wadebridge. : 

LEVENSHULME.—April 13.—For Building Police Station, ° 
Mr. W. Telford Gunson, C.E., ro Marsden Street, Manchester. 

LIVERPOOL.—April 14.—For Rebuilding Parish Church, 
Waterloo. Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. ew te 

Lonpon.—April 10.—For Reconstruction and Doubling 
the West Metropolitan Tramway Co.’s Lines on the Hammer- — 
smith, Chiswick, Acton and Brentford Roads. Mr. C, - 
Nicholson Lailey, Engineer, 16 Great George Street, S.W. 

LONDON.—April 13.—For Painting, Cleaning and Repair- 
ing Work at the North-Western Fever Hospita], Haverstock 
Hill, N.W.. Mr. .T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, Strand, 
W.C. 


PERFECTION rN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 


The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 


& 


is attachable on front or 


| is the neatest of all 


Pneumatie Springs. Does 


hack or on either hand 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


by any one, and can be 
taken away when re- 


moving to other premises. 


LH HIMAESHET 


SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTEHSE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


ODP DD AL AD LL A Ll A LOLOL 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class| 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
\ above. 


its work better, and ean 
be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small 
doors. 


i iit 


re SE SSS SSS SSS SGC : 
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LONDON .—For eYavite ‘Aaplialee Pavements, for 
the Board of Works for the St. Giles District. Mr George 
Wallace, Engineer to the Board, 197 High Holborn, W.C. 


Lonpon.—April 14.—For Erection of a Hoarding at the 
St. Luke’s Workhouse. Mr. H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Lonpon.—April 14.—Forthe Construction and Maintenance 
for 12 months after completion of Carriage-way and Footpaths, 
a Subway, Brick Sewers, &c., for the London County Council. 
Mr. H Dela Hooke, Clerk ‘of the Council, Spring Gardens, 
S.W. 


Lonpon.—April 15 --For Supply of Materials and Execu- 
tion of Jobbing and Measurer Works required for Sewers and 
Drains. Mr. Henry Andrews, Board of Works, Strand District, 
5 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 


LupLow.—For Additions to Parsonage House. 
Bannister, Aston Rectory, Ludlow. 


MANCHESTER.—April 15 —For New Buildings and Works 
at Exchange Station, Manchester, for the L. & N -W. Railway 
Company. Mr. T. Houghton, Secretary, Euston Station, 
London. 


MasHamM —April 15.—For Building Police Station. 
Walker Stead, County Surveyor, Northallerton. 


MELTON Mowsray.—April 10.—For Laying Out Cemetery 
and Building Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary and Boundary Fence 
Mr. Charles W. Smith, Architect, Grantham. 

New BARNET—April 27.—For Building Local Board 
Offices Mr. F. W. Shenton, Architect, Coldharbour, Whet- 
stone, N. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—April 29.—For Extension of Goods 
Warehouse and Offices, Forth Goods Station. Mr. Wm. Bell, 
Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NorTH-EASTERN RAILWAY —April 16.—For Construction 
and Erection at Tyne Docks, South Shields, of Two Pairs of 
Wrought-iron or Steel Dock Gates. Mr. John Wolfe Barry, 
Engineer, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 


Rev. A. 


Mr. 


NotTrinGHAM.—For Building Villa. Mr, Hedly J. Price, 


Architect, 10 Clinton Street, Nottingham. 


OxrorD.—April 25 —For Building House and Shop. The 
Surveyor, 17 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 


PORTHCAWL —April 25. mes Erection of Biopaced Exten~ 
sion to the “Rest.” Mr. George F. ae ae Archite ex, 
Bridgend. 


PouKry.—April 15.—For Altering Chapel. Mr. Ower 
Morris Roberts, Architect, Portmadoc. 
RAMSEY.—April 14.—For Rebuilding Inn. James. 


Ruddle, Architect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 


REDRUTH.—April 10.—For Building Bacon Factory, 
Oliver Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 

ROCHESTER.—April 28.—For Erection of Timber Landing 
Pier on the Medway at Ship Lane. Mr. Richard Prall, Town 
Clerk, Rochester. ; 

ROTHERHAM.—April 1o —For Building Saleshops, Store- 
rooms, Stabling, &c, Rowmarsh Hill. Mr. J. Platts, Architect, 
Rowmarsh Hill, Rotherham. 

SHERBORNE.—April 15.—For Repairs to Police Stations... 
Mr. E. Archdale Ffooks, Sherborne. 

St. MELLION.—April 16—For Building 
Rectory, St. Mellion, Cornwall. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON.—April 29.—For Supply of 1,2 om 
tons of Hartshill or other Road Metal. Mr. Adam H. Camp- 
bell, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-on- - 
Avon. 

STREATHAM.—April.14 —For the Construction and Main- 
tenance for 12 months of Sewer and other Works for the 
London County Council. Mr. H. De la Hooke, Clerk of the: - 
Council, Spring Gardens, S W. 

SWANSEA.—April 24.—For Erection of Pavilion to accom-- 
modate 15,000 persons for the National Eisteddfod. Mr.. 
Edward Bath, Architect, 18 De Ja Beche Street, Swansea. 


TuaM.—April 18.—For Building Chapel at Convent of 
Mercy. Mr. J. L. Robinson, Architect, 198 Great Brunswick. 
Street, Dublin, 

WEEILSBY.—April 24.—For Building Board School, House, . 
&c. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers,. . 
Grimsby. 

WHEATLEY.—April 16.—For Taking-down and Rebuilding: 
Sunday School. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 29 Northgate,. 
Halifax. 

WILLENHALL.—April 1o —For Additions and Alterations. 
to County Police Station. Mr. W. H. Cheadle, County Sur- 
veyor, Stafford. 


Mr:. 


School. . The 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 


ELECTRIC 


Glasgow Branch -— 


LIGHTING. 


DALSTON. 


_ Telephone No. 1140. 


PATERSON 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address,. 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREH OF 


38 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


STREET. 


Telegraphic Address :— 
“Patella London.” 


& COOPER, 


CHARGE, 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


Ks EG G +OT 


— 


IN PRICH LIST OF 


2? = A DIUSTMEnNT 
FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


The 
worked with a rod 


WILMOS is 


From 8s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 


or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 


137 WEST REGENT 


PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C:;; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: “* SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
“outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired, When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given, 


THE BEST ever put 
before the public, , 


FAN LIGHTS, 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON MAND. 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 
If dimensions are given, we can 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER “DURIFYING. COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


eee pase aT oe PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, Portable 
and superior to any others. Vide Professor Fraikland’s Reports to the Registrar- General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; Cistern 


and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hasyall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards. Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 

Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
at Ha-twell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
&c., and at all the ‘chools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 4s, 6d. and Gs. each. Household and Fancy Pilters, from ls, 
Water- -Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s: 6d. and 21s. each, 


157 STRAND, W.C.-(#'our Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Filters, 
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WILLESDEN,—April 14.—For Construction of 9-inch and 
12-inch Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. O. 
Claude Robson, Engineer to the Local Board, 299 High Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

WILLESDEN.—April 14. Kee Making- -up Carriageways and 
Paving Footways. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Engineer to the 
Local Board, 299 High Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


. TENDERS. 


ALNMOUTH. 
For Building House at Alnmouth, for Mrs J. W. Gibb. Mr. 
GEORGE REAVELL, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 


W. Dixon, Alnwick : 66720719 <0 
J. Wilson & Son, Alnwick . : 686 a oO 
Nettleship, Alnwick . : 625 0°90 
{ PAILING, Alnwick (accep ‘ed ) 615 0 oO 


AUDEWSHAW. 

For Sewering, Levelling, Paving, Kerbing and Flagging Chapel 
Street, Garden Street, Cartwright Street and Kilshaw 
Lane, Hooley Hill, for the Audenshaw Local Board, per 
Schedule of Prices; Mr. J. H BURTON, Surveyor, Ashton- 
under-Lyne. 

UNDERWOOD BrOs., Dukinfield (accefted). 
Seven tenders were received. 


BEESTON. 


For Additions to Board Schools, Beeston. Mr. JOHN C. 
BowLey, F.S.I., Architect, Beeston, Notts. Quantities by 
Architect. 

Enoch Hind, Nottingham ‘ ot 966 0 Oo 
William Woodsend, Nottingham 1,888 0 Cc 
Charles Moult, Stapleford 1,879 0 oO 
John Hutchinson, Nottingham. : : L855 oemme) 
Frederick Evans, Nottingham . : 1,850 0 0 
G. A Pillatt, Nottingham 1,843 0 0 
Poxon & Palmer, Long Eaton . 1,840 0 0 
Geo. Youngman, Long Eaton . 1,840 0 Oo 
B. Keeling, Nottingham . 1,820 0 Oo 
Jno. Brown, Long Eaton . T,o1 5.0250 
Jas. J. Adams, Nottingham. 1,890 0 oO 
JOHN BULL, Long Eaton (accepted). 1,742.20) 40 
W. Fletcher, Beeston 5573033 235 


“WELLS” LIGHT.’ 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


50 
British and nd Foreign ‘PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 


: RICHARD ANDERSON & C0. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.), 


-Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, | 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 


BURNLEY. 

For Building Chimney, 150 feet high, with Flues, and Draining 
and Paving of the Coke Store, Gasworks. Mr. F. S. 
BUTTON, Borough Surveyor. 

READ & SON, Burnley (acceffed) . . ~ £5,205 aon 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 

For Extension of Board Schocl, Branstone Road, and Boys 
School, Grange Street, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. REGINALD 
CHURCHILL, Architect, Burton-on-Trent. Quantities by 


Architect. - 
Grange Street School, 
G Hodges, Burton-on-Trent . . £1,030 0 0 
Wagg, Derby . : : A LOtr agp 
Vernon, Derby. d ; . SM SG@CGe cima 
Mason & Sons, Burton-on- 1-Trent 2 5 : g80 0 Oo 
Chamberlain Bros., Burton-on-Trent f 979 09 @G 
Walker & Slater, Derby : : 885 0 oO 
LOwE & SON, Burton-on- Trent (accepted ) os LOOT e EEO 
Bi paces School. 
Vernon, Derby. : 5 i 4252 Ore 
Hodges, Burton-on- Trent. ; ‘ 2 + T3250 capes 
Harris, Burton-on-Trent . f 5 1  EEE2OUeO RO 
Mason & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . ‘ .__ 1189. So 
Chamberlain Bros, Burton-on-Trent & JEST 2 Moco 
Lowe & Son, Burton-on-Trent . gaits » 5,009 760.00 
Wagg, Derby : 1,097 0 ZO 
WALKER & SLATER, ‘Derby (accepted shee 1,065 0 0 


CARDIFF. 
For Additions: and Alterations to Board Schools, Rumney. 
Mr. JNO. P. JONES, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. 
Quantities by Architect. 


eo9000000N0 


Burton & Co, Caraiff ‘ : - if,1,29008-@ 
H. Davies, Cardiff . A : < : Mage Perc) 
T. Gough, Cardiff. ; : ‘ . . 5T,153%0 
D.J Davies, Cardiff. : F ; ‘ << 1jZ00°90 
Castell, Cogan . : : , 4 : . 1,075, Mo 
D. Davies, Cardiff . : “3 : : iT 7aee 
G. Griffiths, Cardiff . A Z 32) se (SE OF OUTS 
Gibbon & Hodgkinson, Cardiff. ‘ ; x A Ohi ome 
A. Elliott, Cardiff ~. : ~), 15042 sO 
SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff (accepted ) 1,032 0 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


Established 1852. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


LOCK-SWITCH 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 


4,000 Candle Power. 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


UskD LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 


SHAFTS REPAIRED. 

{\ eee) . 
Existing Conductors Examined 

and Reported upon. 


EIGHT First-Onass Prizk MEDALS. 
= We Price Lists Post Free. 
ar Aa 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
= LEADENHALL HOUSE, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 


OVER 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The mo3t accurate.and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 


Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New-| | 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell,| |i 
Kirk & ‘Randall, Jackson.| Hl 


Kinvinmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 


Telegrams—“ Tonnerre, London.” 


LONDON, E.C. 
Woolwich Arsenal 
General Post Office 
Stock Exchange 


the following establishments :— 


The Tivoli Theatre 
Junior United 
other Clubs 


and 


all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Ji I HARRISON & CO,, 


AMERICAN 


DRAUGHTSMEN 


AND 


ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


DESIGNERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS, 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St. 


79 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


AND AT 


89 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
RE 


HIGHEST CLASS 


A SPECIALTY, 


Pancras, London, | Send for Specimen Book post free, 


MECHANICAL WORK 


City Bank 
London County Council 
& N. W. and other 


The Langham Hote! 
Hotel Windsor, and 
others Y 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Mossrs. J. & P. C:ats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrals dc. * 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP iSite 
AND VOLTMETER 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, pa Shades, 
FEtexible and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
tie Og hen Address :—“ SounpER, LonpDoy,” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


Garrick Theatre 
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CARDIFF— continued. = LANCHESTER. ; 
For Building Board School, Caretaker’s House, Cookery | For the South Moor Sewerage Works, for the Lanchester Union 
Kitchen, &c, Saltmead, Cardiff. Mr. JNo. P. JONES, Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. J, E. PARKER, Engineer, 
Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Architect. Union Offices, Lanchester. 
QGsborne & Co., East Grinstead. : . £14,646 o Oo T. Forster & Son, Chester-le-Street .  . - £836 16° 9 
J. Allan, Cardiff . : 2 . . §E35976; LO, 0 J. Goldsbrough, Chester-le-Street : : ot FOE 
“Thos. Gough, Cardiff . } ‘ . 13,019 16 2 T. Thompson & Son, Chester-le-Street : o* 780 7e 0 
"D J. Davies, Cardiff . ; . 12,700 0 o| KELL & GROVES, Chester-le- Street (accepted) . 745 0 0 
Henry Davies, Cardift . ? - é COMED Re Ee Tse =o 
‘Burton & Co., Cardiff . ‘ 3 a + 12,193 12 I0 LEITH. 
David Davies, Cardiff. : ; A «) 11,903 0° °o4 For Enlargement of Great Tunction Street School, for the Leith 
“W. Symonds, Cardiff . : : : : 11,970 10 Oo School Board. Mr. C. CrRalIc, Architect, 79 ‘Duke Street, 
‘Shepherd & Son, Cardiff 4 4 A - 11,948 0 oO Leith. 
J. Haines, Cardiff . 2 ; : A Geach t,752: 30" 6 Accepted Tenders. 
Chas. Dunn, Cardiff ; a Lael. F50. O° 0 Kinnear, Moodie & Co, mason s ’ » £2,075 kee 
“TURNER & Sons, Cardiff (accepted) ; Seelt-7097,.0, 0 W. & J. R. Watson, joiner 7 3 ; « 2,025, 0250 
: Hurst, Nelson & Co, iron 2 5 ‘ os ¥-097r Ono 
DEVIZES. H. Fraser, plaster . ne P : : i) “4TOu Oo 
for Building Banking Premises for the Wilts and Dorset Bank, T. McPherson, plumber . ee es «2397, 0-20 
Devizes. Mr. F. M. Stee Architect. P. F. Cavanagh, cement . : P : se GOS eae ee 
Geo. Humphreys. Meo . ; -£3,991 0 0 D_ Lowe & Son, heating . Sener: : “205 too 
H. Flewelling . = A : : MSN? 3.0 40 W. & J. Brown, painter . , : B - 1797 Giza 
Stephens, Bastow & Co. ‘ ; : ; 543.799: 207-0 A. Ogilvey, slater : > - ; 149 0 0 
Crook & Son . “ : = ahah Oo J. Lander, gasfitter . ; : = : . 134.0 0 
RR. B. MULLINGS (accepted ) 4 . : 7223;303-0=:0 
J. Brown , ; ‘ i : = 28) 2500-010 LISCARD. 
For Erection of Ornamental Entrance Gates, Piers and Iron 
‘ HUDDERSFIELD. Fencing, and Conveniences, for Proposed New Park at 
Fer Remodelling the Sanitation of Four Villa Residences, Liscard Hall, for the Wallasey Local Board. Mr. A. 
Woodhouse Hill. Mr. T. L. PATCHETT, Architect, Halifax. SALMON, Surveyor, Public Offices, Egremont. 
W. RADCLIFFE & Co, Huddersfield (accepted) C. Smith & Sons, Liverpool . ; ; ee ome) 
A. Bleakley, Birkenhead . : ; x 1,688 0 o 
KINGSTON. W. H. Peake & Sons, Liverpool . : aed 67E 9 Oo 
for Erection of New Buildings at Kingston, for the Surrey J. W. Wilson, New Brighton . ; : bat 0.0 
County Council. J. Downham, Tranmere . : : ; ars PIA 7 Sie A, 
Bywaters . “ : s 5 ; : . £46,847. 0 o T. Catterall & Co, Liverpool . nee Fe wo-bs525 OO 
‘Cubitt & Co. : : ; 7 -. 46,640 0 Oo E. Worrall & Co, Liverpool . 6: ah, 506s Cen 
Patman & Fotheringham A . 46,466 0 0 R. T. SMITH & Co, Whitchurch ch (accepled) « 3,487 ~.0 30 
Mowlem & Co. : : ; ’ i . 46.350 0.0 D. Hughes, Liscard . wi 457 On O 
‘Colls & Sons . : : ; : ‘ 1 -460;270°0. 0 
HolJand & Hannen. 3 S Pi : Hie AS 7 Ode 010 LONDON. 
Peto Bros. , - F - - ; . 43,402 0 o | For new Farm Buildings and Repairs to Seagrave Farm, - 
‘Trollope & Sons . F ; é - 42,980 0 0o Ladywell, for Mr. Henry T. Wood. Mr. Epcar H. 
Higgs & Hill . ‘ 41,964 0 0 SEI BY, Architect, 26 Craven Street, Strand. 
Tenders referred back to committee. H. F. HOARE, Lewisham (accepted )-. ; Sears Tang 
SPRAGUE & CO. () 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, VANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAP HED C. Sip MPSON ¢ & CH. 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C. Accurately and with despatch. 


Binus or Quanririzs, Srxcirications & Rerorts | METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. TIMBER IMPOR IMPORTERS 


Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAQUE’S “ INK-PHOTO ” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING | Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised AND MANUFACTURERS. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. eee enlarged for Sime ree ayes 


/ 
PLANS of Esrarzs, with or without Views, taste- SIMP | M ) ‘i EX L. a A D 
fally lithographed and printed in colours. § e 
PHOTO- LITHOGRAPHY. G _AZ i N G ; 


Certificate eae ses Le pete sie big vey Receipt, 5s. 5 SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed For Roofs, Skylights, and SAW MILLS :— 
re ae Horticultural Work. | fr DON ROAD, HULL. 
p ARTRI Ny] GE & G 1] 0 PER NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. a ae ae 
j NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED, QUANTITIES, ETC, 
192 Fleet St. i. London, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. ; Correctly Written and 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, Mr ee of 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, |GROVER & CO. (Lim), ae 
— ec e 
Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. J. L. ALLDAY ’ 


wg SHAKESPEARE 
me PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


QUEX IRON GuNIPANY, 


KILBORN, N.w. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 
Ef 


Al BLOCK PAVING| ANCASTER STONE, 


Mr. WHITE’s SysTEM), ce 
7 Fox Chaser, Schools, FROM THE LINDLEY’’ QUARRIES! 
Y ces Cc 

ty 4 Estimates inch hall particulars ANCASTER, “NEAR GRANTHAM. 
on application te 


ii THOS. GREGORY & co. MANSFIELD STONE, 


Woop Pavine anpD STEAM 


Drawing Paper, Sectional P @per, | Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &e. 
&c., at reduced prices, 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


oe & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


i “ 
. Every description of IRoN and Wirk FENCING, CORRUGATED i Joinery Works, FROM THE LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
Iron Roors, &c. Illustrated Catalegueffree on applicatiu.a. » 


“ Ciapnam Junction, §.W. MANSFIELD, 
pee ae Se DORE ORT TS eg é 
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LONDON— continued. ; 
For Erection of the Eclipse Glass Works, Lea Bridge. 


W. G. SHOEBRIDGE, Architect. 
F, & F. H. Higgs . ‘ . : 
(he OVCOw 
Grover & Son . 
Goodall . ‘ 
J. Chessum : 
W.Shurmur . 
Walker Bros. . 
Turtle & Appleton 
J. Parker . : 
J. H. Mollett . 2 


7- © © © © © @ @ e 
eee © @ @ FF @ 


For Erection of Roebuck Public-house, Great Dover Street, fur 


Messrs. Truman, Hanbury & Co. 

Architect. 
F. & F. J. Wood 
Staines & Son . 
W. Shurmur 
Whitehead . 
E. Todd . c 
Harris & Wardrop 


For New Hall at the Upper Clapton 
Mr. W. D. CuurRcH, Architect. 

W. Dabbs. . 

Woodward & Co. . 

Holloway Bros.. ‘ 


s 
® 
e 
. 
. 
. 


W.Shurmur . 
F, J. Coxhead 
J. Chessum & Son . : 


For Alterations to the Frying-Pan Public-house, 


for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury & Co. 

Architect. 
Atherton & Latta. 
Holloway Bros.. ‘ 
W. Shurmur . . 
Bovis & Co. ; . 
Whitehead & Co. . 
J. Smith & Son, Q 


For Foundations, &c, at see Gee Road, Bromley-by-Bow. 


Mr H Poston, Architect. 
Holliday & Greenwood - : . 
W. Shurmur f ° . ° . 
J. Morter . 


LONDON—continued. 


Mr. | For Works for the Vestry of St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington. 
Mr. W. WEAVER, Surveyor. 

‘ . £1,680 0 O : 2, . Hereunrs 

ecreation i 

fo eens a 
: c 1558 as J.J. Robson . . -£9,865 0 0 £983 0 Oo 
: . 1,549 0 0 Williams, Son & Wallington 3. 9,200 0.0 1,100 0 O 
; 1,548 Anas E. Rogers & Co. . : wh 6, 200 .0NaO 880 0 oO 
‘ i 1,542 pauies J. Mears . : : é . 8995.0 0 850 0 © 
; ; 1518 Do ae eens : 7 _- 845 0 oO 
: : 1,510 Sto Flew & Co. ‘ : + 7,448. “O- 0 775 SOD 
: i 1, 415 0 0 Surveyor’s estimate : SO SSOS 0: 720 0 © 


For Alterations, &c., to the Bell, Leicester Street, Leicester 
Square, for Mr. R. A. Morgan, Mr. H. I. NEWTON, 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Mr,.-Be Ji; CAPELL, 


: s £6,064 0.22 For cement and: 
° * 5,957. °@ S0- ; dressings. 
, aah IG. DSO Grove, Treharne & Co., City £21394 0 0 £40 0 O 
. i SAS 2 SOO Spencer & Co., Lambeth 2,390 0 oO 60 0 0 
; 5.354 402 0 S. Godden, Bryanston Square . 2,318 Oo oO 53 0D 
: = 5893-.0..:0 J. Anley, Dalston ; a, 2,300 ‘AGO 48 0 © 
F. Mark, Edgware Road 2,225 0-0 2401 u mas 
Rouprera imal Cmurek, Patman & Forbenneniss, Hole — 
born. : . 2,090 0 oO 345 Oo > 
‘ : £2,842 i C. Dearing & Bon, Islington : 2.613 Oona te oe 
tee eee 2,799 Says Edwarde & Medway, Kennington 2,006 0 © 27 0 © 
» « 2,772 O ©] For Erecting Fencing and Three Rustic Bridges at the Lady- 
» + 2,389 0 © well Recreation Ground. 
+ 2,087: 0.0 | - (GsMunday & Sons = 2) wo wt 4 8 
Brick Lane, > Chalen-<7. . ° aye ° e 2450550 MO 
Mr. S. W. GRANT, | J. O. Curtis . : . . : : . » 450°0 06 
; For Alterations and Additions : at the Bird-in-Hand, Bow. Mr. 
“AI 1,780 0 O 
, Lago 0: 6 EpwarD Brown, Architect, 1 Princes Street, ’Spitalfields. 
: LAss ls S. Hayworth & Sons . ; : P re £993 9 oO 
e e I, 
: . 1,385 0 0 S. Goodall . : : : é : : : 963 oOo 
: . 1,225 0 0 J. T. Robey . : = ° ‘ F . 8847 0 
' " I 185 ro) re) eae ry e 2 e ° ° s 793 -O OQ 
V. Higgs : ; : : 6935 neo 
For Alterations and General Repairs to 20 Talbot Square, 
: £450 -0..0 Hyde Park, London. Mr. EpGAR H, SELBY, Architect, 
. Ve eh 2 HO FIO 26 Craven Street, Strand. 


. . .£420 0 ©O 


429 0 O F. COOPER, Beckenham (accepted) . ; 


Bee x A Se D CEMENT 


112 Ibs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to 1}inch ; 
06 


seven days. Fineness, 2 
4 meshes tosquareinch. with 
\, than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
\\ 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
a and Hereford Water Works. 
& Specially adapted for Con- 
4 erete Floors and Street Paving. 
coef ECLIPSE’? PORTLAND CEMENT 
= Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapt ted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making jointsin sanitary pipes. internal stucco, concrete 
Foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient tor Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buus Liss Lue, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&e. ce. Railway and water communication, 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 


aiwavs on hand 


SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


HEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


THE LIMMER 


JOHN DALE, ASPHALTE | PAVING COMPANY, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. | estas. 
Nails, Stoves, Men ene, and Open Fire = 
anges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams:— =, f= i= Telephone :— 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, | « (= a 862 
Sash Fasteners, ; LIMMER, LONDON, ul Ty Hn WA = Ld 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
SAN London, 1862. 
o\\ * Model Dwelling,’” New- 
3)\ castle Exhibition ,1887. 


ons) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
Py ep 
25087 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


. FOR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


LIMITED, 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 
In Small SIZES, 


CHAFF CUTTING, 


Eorm, OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, eee! Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


"THE 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), — 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the-Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


4a SPH AT. ey 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 


GRINDING ‘ Breweries, Lavatories, eee ts, ae : 
f ELECTRIC LIGHTING, | 7” ‘www rarsmnston BUILDINGS, 
aS VENTILATING, OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
=r eo PUMPING, &c. | READING CASES 
- ' FOR 


Saee HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works— BOURTON, DORSET, 


ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 SfRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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NEWPORT. pete MASHAM. 
For Rebuilding Cumberland House, Newport, Mon., for | For Building Wesleyan Chapel and Schools, Masham. Mr. 
Messrs. Hancock & Co, Limited. Mr. JNo. P. JONES, EDWARD TAYLOR, Architect, 7 Stonegate, York. Quan- 
’ Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quantities by Archi- tities by Mr. Hoffman Wood, 14 Park Square, Leeds. 
tect. Dawson & Richmond, Ripon . - - - £2;574 0 oO 
‘T. Prosser, Newport. ‘ . ‘ : - £1,493 0 Oo ; 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . = ° : wie E384. O14 O PENTRE RHONDDA. 
Jones & Son, Newport . ate F . 3,247. 0 © | For Laying Stoneware Pipe Sewer, Cast-iron Pipe Sewer, &c., 
J. Linton, Newport . : : i ; . 3,200 0.0 for the Ystradyfodwg Local Board, Mr. J. W. JONES, 
W. Blackburn, Newport . . : ° or at £50 0320 Surveyor. 
D. Davies, Cardiff : : . ae oO G. Uhrig & Son, Porth,Rhondda. , . £2,060 5 3 " 
W. PrIcE, N t ted 3 ‘ Pee Tat Of O Gardiner & Cc, Newport, Mon. ‘ ° eT 5902ES 
ete (accep . ). oy? W. R. Parker & Co., Cardiff j ; : = 1445 19 8 
R hyr Val ; ‘ : . 
BoRWion eer a5 5 
for Building Residence for the Medical Superintendent at the G. Paul: Penitak hoaddat : : Poe ty ees 
County Asylum, Thorpe, Norwich. Mr. T. H. B. HESLopP . : ? ae ni: 
Mateo! ad > |W. Jones, Porth (accepted) Satie wae  SG0nRES 


C.E , Architect, Norwich. 


Downing & Son, Norwich eee : £2,048 90 oO SEVENOAKS. 
A.J. Hawey, Norwich , . : . 1,905 9 O| For Alterations and Additions to The Warren, near Sevenoaks, 
Searles Bros. Norwich . é : 1,895 -0 oO Kent Mr. H. PERCY MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 
Horace Lacey, Norwich . - F #2) 25893-2050 32 Walbrook. 
T. H. Blyth, Foulsham , - ; » 1,890.0 0 Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . ‘ 5 - £1,920- 0+ 0 
S. Hall, Norwich . - F c . 1,845 90 0 Pryer-& Co., Maidstone . : F 3 - 1,899 0 o 
Evans, North Walsham eines FUG 1S9) O30 Wiltshire, Sevenoaks é : F a” “£8685 03,0 
SMITH & WATLING, Norwich (accepted di » 1,599 5 0 R. AVARD, Maidstone (accepted) é s + 1 OFA Of O 
TREHARRIS. 
NOTTINGHAM. For Adding Classrooms to Board Schools, Treharris. Mr. 
or Alterations and Additions to the Basford Union Work- JoHN WILLIAMS, Architect, Morgan Town, Merthyr. 
house, Nottingham, for the Basford Board of Guardians. JOHN LEWIs, Treharris (accepted) . Z . £450 0 O 
Mr, HERBERT WALKER, F.R.LB.A., Architect, Nottingham. 
Ingham & Son, Nottingham . : : £2; 104 0 © “WOODFORD. 
T. Cuthbert, Nottingham. se aaa : . 2,100 oO o| For Erecting New House and Stabling at Salway Hill, Wood- 
James Sills, Loughborough . : . vi 2,080) -0:..0 ford Green, for Mr. J. R. Roberts. Mr. j. LINSELL, Archi- 
j. F. Price, Nottingham . : - ‘ mee 0007 O20 tect, 92 London Wall. 
Henry Vickers, Nottingham . Pe » 2,010 0 0 Ranger : ; ; : . ° £4395 02S 
Wheatley & Maule, Nottingham : = 1,869.00 Scott . ; : : eine ; ‘ 4,215 0 0 
Henry Scott, Nottingham . ‘ ‘ . 1,842 10 0 Ivory : : - : : : 5 2 4,190: 0%. 0 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham A ; “ 3379 Be O220 Osborn & Son . c : é A 5 « 4,074.0 0 
F. Messom, Nottingham , ‘ F wE, 701, | O20 Richards . i 5 : 5 : x - 3,998. O- @ 
J. Shaw, Nottingham = 2 : : 2251, 7592 0250 Porter ; C : “ ; F - - 33972. 0. 0 
Enoch Hind, Nottingham - - ; ook, td Ory O Hosking . 6 * ‘ : : : +2305 Ses One 0 
J.G. Thomas, Nottingham ; : mes E73 72220 Mark Gentry . 6 c ; F 2.35838. OF @ 
T. Barlow, Nottingham . 1,710 0 0 North Bros. . : ; : a“ ; “3700-20-50 
G, HOPEWELL & Son, Nottingham ‘(accepted ) 1,690 0 Oo Wells : ‘ ; : : : : 53,690; -O 4-0 


Rd. No. 9. Rd. No. 6a. 


Gentlemen,—As a proof of the confidence we place in our GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHER- 
PROOF AIR EXTRACTORS, we hereby offer to send at our sole risk to any Architect in the 
United Kingdom (upon being furnished with satisfactory references) one of our ordinary 
“Extractors” for competition and comparison with other Ventilators by any maker. If ours 
is not found superior in every respect, the same to be returned (say, within fourteen days) 
at our risk and cost; if retained to be paid for at usual rates. 

N, 


Yours Obediently, 
Warming, Ventilating and Consulting Engineers, 


ee ee UN STREET: LIVERPOOL. 


LIVERPOOL. Sim, Wo. 1,389. “VENTILATION, LIVERPOOL.” 


rom the prevailing tendency on the part of unscrupulous advertisers to push the sale of utterly inferior ventilators made of the lightest 
materials and flimsiest possible construction, we find it advisable to make the foregoing offer. All we desire is fair comparison in quality 
[3] and price. 
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TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Salvation Army building, Nunhead Green, London, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent 
Manchester stoves with descending smoke flues, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


A LARGE church ‘clock has just been erected at Lowick, 
Nor.hants. It strikes the hours, chimes the quarters, and has 
one Jarge dial fixed on the south side of the tower. It is fitted 
up with every improvement generally to the designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. Messrs: John Smith & Sons, Midland Clock Works, 
Derby, were the makers, who also made the clock and chimes 
for the splendid tower of Tichmarsh Church, a neighbouring 
village. 

WE are informed that Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson 
United, Limited, have arranged for the erection of a permanent 
charging station on the banks of the river Thames at Chertsey, 
under the management of Mr. J. Taylor. The station is now 
in course of erection, and will be quite ready to undertake the 
charging of all sizes of electric launches by the beginning of 
the river season. 

THE Mitchell Library, Glasgow, is to be lighted by elec- 
tricity, at a cost of 762/. 

A PAIR of handsome polished brass standards have been 
placed in the sanctuary of St. George’s Church, Ramsgate, to 
the memory of William Charles Barber. The work was carried 
out by Messrs. Thomas Pratt & Sons, of Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden. 

THREE miles north of Doncaster stands, adjoining the 
highway to Selby and York, on the river Don, Arksey parish 
church. This ancient church, with its central embattled tower 
and small spire, was thoroughly restored a few years ago by 
the late Sir Gilbert Scott, R.A., architect. Messrs. Potts & 
Son, of Leeds, have just erected a new ding-dong quarter- 
chime clock in the tower which strikes the hours on the tenor 
or large bell of half a ton weight, and which bears the date of 
1622, and which must have been put in the tower at a later 
period than when the church was erected, and strikes the ding- 
dong quarter-chimes on two smaller bells (there being five bells 
altogether in the tower), and the time is shown externally upon 
one skeleton iron dial specially designed by Sir Gilbert Scott. 
The clock is from the designs of Lord Grimthorpe, with all his 
latest improvements, The frame is of solid cast-iron cast all 
in one piece, the top surface of which is planed perfectly flat, 


so that all the necessary fittings could be properly adjusted om 
it, and rests or stands upon a pair of strong ornamental cast- . 
iron brackets firmly built into the wall of the tower. The clock 
is divided into three parts, viz. going part, striking part for the 
hours and striking part for the quarter-chimes. The barrels 
are of iron, with patent wire cords attached running over iron 
block-pulleys, which ‘are bushed with brass and pivoted in, the 
weights, which are of cast-iron, being cast in slips, for easier 
adjustment. The escapement is the: double three-legged 
gravity, with compensation pendulum attached, and with 
cylindrical-shaped bob of 2 cwt, and maintaining power on 
the bolt and shutter plan to keep the clock going during the 
time of winding. The dial or motion-wheels are of gunmetal 
cut and polished on the engine, the hands of stout copper well 
painted and gilt ; there is also an index dial inside the clock--. 
chamber for the purpose of setting and adjusting the outside 
hands. 

THE report of the first month’s trial of the sewage works at 
the Larbert Lunatic Asylum, Stirling, states that the system of 
purification now adopted is the best available. The plan 
adopted is known as the “ International System,” and is based 
on the principle of precipitation by chemicals of the bulk of the 
noxious matter, and the subsequent further purification by 
filtration of the clarified effluent from the precipitation tanks. 


SEVERAL thousand quarrymen in Leicestershire struck work 
on Saturday for an advance of wages equal to Io per cent., an 
amount which was relinquished by them two or three years ago 
in atime of trade depression. Some of the employers have 
met the men’s demands. 

A QUANTITY of machinery was destroyed at Maidstone on 
Saturday by a fire which broke out on the premises of Messrs. 
Weeks & Son, engineers and millwrights. The principab 
buildings of the works were completely gutted. 

ONE of the pumping-engines at the Worcester waterworks. 
has broken down, owing to the collapse of one of the parts, a 
very serious amount of damage being done. At the meeting of 
the Town Council Mr. Corbett said the explanation of the 
accident was that the engines were between thirty and forty 
years old, and when the Council had made up its mind as to 
what it required at the waterworks it would do well to include 
in the estimates provision for new engines, for it was a waste of 
money to go on patching the old ones. 

THE joiners of Ayr have petitioned the masters for an in- 
crease of wages ; 3d. an hour more is asked. 


TH BATH STONE FIRMS, Lt. 


Telegraphic Addresses: 


Head Offices: | 


AT Ef. 


LONDON DEPOTS. 


Chiet, Qmices “ OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station,, 
LONDON OFrice, ‘' QOLITE, LONDON.” THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a L.&S.W.E Station, 
4 Ox ee S. position to supply every description of Bath Stone ine eae | 
COMBE DOWN. from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE. 
STOKE GROUND. by IN STOCK. 


WESTWOOD GROUND. 
WINSLEY GROUND. 
MONK’S PARK. 


CORSHAM DOWN. - 
CORNGRIT. Isaac Sumsion. 


Pictor & Sons, 


Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. 


RB. J. Marsh & Oo., 
Limited. 


8. R. Noble. OBTAINED. 


PROMPT DESPATCH. 


UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
SPECIAL SIZES READILY 


FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 


“AND THE SEA GAVE UP THE DEAD," 


SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, 


President of the Royal Academy, 
A few PROOFS of this FINE ART PLATE can be obtained (if ordered 
price 2s. each; by post, 2s. 2d. 


GILBERT WOOD, 175 STRAND, LONDON,* W.C. 


PP. A. GiLBERT WwaoonbD, 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


at once), 


Pe A. 


1) 


117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 
We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Building's in all parts of the C 


bl| SKELSEY'S \ba 
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THE new offices for the North-Eastern Railway at New- 
castle-on-Tyne are being warmed and ventilated throughout by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester Grates, supplied by 
Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

TENDERS have been received for the erection of a fire- 
escape to the women’s wards at Cranbrook from Mr. C. E. 
Jenner and Messrs. F, Marshall & Son. Mr. Jenner’s tender at 
42/7. was accepted. 

THE tender of Messrs. Hodson & Sons, of Nottingham, for 
the erection of a new workhouse for the Grantham Union at a 
cost of 13,395/. has been accepted, the building to be finished 
in eight months. The entire cost of the block will be 24,0co/, 

THE tender of Mr. P. H. Bennion for the erection of green- 
houses, ‘potting-sheds, &c, in the Queen’s Park, for the sum of 
5617. 16s. has been accepted by the Longton Town Council. 

A RESOLUTION was brought under consideration at the last 
meeting of the Accrington Town Council, and rejected, in favour 
of giving preference in corporation contracts to persons or 
firms who pay their workpeople regular standard wages. One 
member offered to support the proposal if the workpeople who 
received standard wages would, in return, pay standard prices 
for their goods; and another opposed it because he wanted 
perfect liberty, and the resolution, he urged, would infringe the 
liberty of the subject. A similar resolution was also rejected 
by the Bolton Town Council. 

THE contract for rehanging the peal of six bells at Wordesley 
parish church, near Stourbridge, has been obtained by Mr. C. 
Carr, of the Woodlands Bell and Brass Foundry, Smethwick, 
his tender being accepted from a number of competitors, in- 
cluding most of the leading bellfounders of England. 

IT is proposed to extend the Rochdale Gasworks at a cost 
of €0,cool. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


AN incline railroad is being built from St. Elmo, a suburb of 
Chattanooga, to a point on top of Look-out Mountain near the 
new hotel. The grades of the incline vary from 14 per cent. 
to 80 per cent. Work is being carried on night and day in 
expectation of completing the road in time for summer traffic. 
Mr. Roberts, of Philadelphia, is the engineer. 

AN inventor of Pittsburgh has patented a new electric 
lamp that will burn continually for 500 hours without any 
attention or care and without a change of carbons, 


Telegrams— 
SADAMANT, HULL.” 
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AT Lynn, Mass., a mammoth power generator is, according 
to the American Manufacturer, being finished, which will be 
about the largest thing of the kind ever produced. It will be 
used for the distant transmission of power at Tariffville, Conn , 
on the Farmington river, and will have a capacity of 3co horse- 
power, with a current potential of 3,000 volts. This generator 
will transmit a current 10 miles, and will operate a 250 horse- 
power motor at the plant of the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany, and will weigh 21 tons. 

THE Chicago Polytechnic Institute announces, Architec- 
ture and Building says, the establishment of an architectural 
department, with both day and evening sessions, the latter 
to accommodate students who must work during the day. 

A WINDOW has been dedicated by the members of the 
Washington Avenue Baptist Church, Brooklyn, in memory of 
Ebenezer L. Roberts, the architect of the church. 

THE Churchman notes the destruction by fire last month of 
St. James’s Church, Syracuse, in the building of which the 
minister, the Rev. H. Gregory, wrought with his own hand as a 
mason fifty years ago. 

IT is stated that Colonel Hope, of London, has organised a 
company for utilising the water-power of Lake Superior and 
constructing extensive works in the vicinity of Sault Ste. Marie. 
The waters of Lake Superior fall at the Sault about 30 feet to 
the level of Lake Huron, and Colonel Hope finds the velocity 
and volume of water to be 122,000 feet per second, equivalent 
to 236,000 horse-power. His company intend to build a tail- 
race five miles long on the Canadian side, and a canal five miles 
long on the American side. These canals will be each 
1,000 feet wide, the widest in the world. They will construct 
large dry docks on both sides, to be filled and emptied by 
gravitation. There will be blast furnaces and shipyards, and it 
is expected that there will be paper-mills, pulp-mills, flour-mills 
and other industries. 

THE Chattanooga TZvradesman says few persons not ac- 
quainted with the business have any idea of the quantity of 
coal that one of the great tow steamers on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers will propel on a single trip. On the trip in January 
the tow of the Foseph B. Williams covered an area of 7} acres, 
and included forty-two boats, barges and floats, carrying 800,000 
bushels, or 32,000 tons. 

AT Chicago the Boss Carpenters’ Association has decided 
for the third time to refuse the wages concession to the 
journeymen, and the secretary has announced that a fine would 


_be imposed on any member attempting to reopen the question. 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889, 
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“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


40 cy _- Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
<8? CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER. SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 


February 13, 1891. 


Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms 


- We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes 


at our Show Rooms. | 
We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 


will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 


VENTILATED ROOMS. 


A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. 


ountry, 
, Air Grids, &c., &e- 


Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. Hl. PICKUP & CO. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


plete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan, 


FLOORING COMPANY, @ 


PARQUET FLOORS, 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application, 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
537, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, 
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If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
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The Association, the secretary says, has raised a “campaign 
fund” of 17,500 dols. for the purpose of bringing workmen 
from other cities in case of a strike during the coming season. 

THE Sanitarian of New York says paper gaspipes for 
distributing services, it is reported, are finding favour in Phila- 
delphia. The pipes are composed of strips of manila paper 
equal in width to the length of the pipe to be made, the paper 
being subjected to a bath of asphalte. It is then wrapped 
firmly and evenly around an iron core until the required thick- 
ness is obtained. The pipe is then subjected to a heavy 
pressure, after which the exterior is sanded and the pipe is 
bathed in water. The core is then removed, and the interior is 
coated with a waterproof composition. 

THE Virginia Manufacturer notes that some of the English 
ironfounders have adopted a simple practice in making stronger 
castings by the introduction of thin sheets of wrought-iron in 
the centre of the mould before casting. This idea was first 
applied to the casting of thin plates for the ovens of cooking- 
stoves, and a sheet of thin iron in the centre of a }-inch oven 
plate renders it practically unbreakable by fire. Recently the 
process has been applied to the casting of large iron pipes, a 
core of sheet iron imparting additional strength and lessening 
the liability to fracture. 

THE American Engineer says a first prize of 2,500 dols. and 
second prize of 500 dols. will be paid by the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Orleans Levée District for the best plans, 
with specifications, for protecting the district, within the 
boundaries defined by the Board, against overflow from river, 
lake or rainfall. 

The Ohio State ¥ournal says the Pennsylvania Company 
has been devising a plan to ship an immense cylinder which is 
too large to pass through the tunnels between Pittsburgh and 
Columbus on an ordinary flat car. The cylinder is 7 feet wide, 
11! feet 9 inches high, and weighs 28,000 Ibs. It was cast at 
Pittsburgh, and is to go to Sulphur City, Tex. 
mapped ‘out to avoid tunnels. To avoid accident the car on 
which the cylinder is placed will be hauled only in daytime. 

THE mode of displaying the lumber resources of the South 
at Chicago, according to the opinion of the President of the 
Lumber Exchange, Memphis, is reported in the 7radesman. 
“Tt can,” he says, “best be done by the erection of a hand- 
some two or three-storey cottage built entirely of southern 
woods and furnished with southern furniture, made from all the 
varieties of native woods ; our architects to vie with each other 
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FOR ECONOMY 


BE USED AS VENTILATING LIGHTS. 


in the production of a plan that would honour them and well 
display our timber resources. Each state should contribute 
2,000 dols. for the structure. The rooms to be large, and 
each state to have a special room and furnish the same as best 
suits it. Any state not wishing to display timber resources in 
shape of furniture can use the room for samples of staple pro- 
ducts of most interest. The contemplated building should 
have one large reception-hall. Each room should be finished in 
a different wood :—Maple, poplar, cotton-wood, red gum, white 
ash, red oak, white oak, redwood, black walnut, beech, red cedar, 
elm, chestnut, cypress, cherry; reception-room, yellow pine ; 
roof of redwood shingles. No paint should disfigure this 
building. The siding should be cypress, and outside finish 
white ash, all finished in natural state, The whole resting on a 
oundation of Tennessee marble.” 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE annual dinner of the Builders Clerks’ Benevolent Institu- 
tion took place at Cannon Street Hotel, when 287 friends and 
supporters of the institution sat down under the presidency of 
Mr. Benjamin Hannen, jun. In proposing the toast of the 
evening, “ Success to the Institution,” the Chairman stated that 
since it was founded in 1866 no less than 5,343/. had been dis- 
tributed by the institution, of which 4,558/. had gone in pensions 
and temporary relief, and 7872. in orphan presentations. They 
had now eighteen pensioners and four orphans on their books, 
and the cost of temporary relief grants had risen from 12/. 155, 
in 1868 to 3857. last year. He made an earnest appeal fora 
wider support to builders’ clerks themselves. 
speakers included Messrs. Stanley G. Bird, W. B. Catherwood, 


‘G. H. Trollope, E. C. Roe, H. T. Ashby, T. F. Rider, 


E. Brooks, H. H. Bartlett, J. Howard Colls, W. R. Freeman, 
Stanton Preston, and H. J. Wheatley, the secretary. The 
amount raised was 413/. 1os., being headed by the president’s 
donation of twenty-five guineas. 1 ; 

THE bricklayers’ labourers employed on the erection of two 
new mills at Heywood have struck work for an advance of 
wages of a halfpenny per hour, the present rate paid being 5d. 
and 53d. Both mills are large ones. 

PLANS have been prepared for extensions to be carried out 
at the Literary Institute, Altrincham. 

THE Clarence Barracks, Portsmouth, are to be built by 
contract, and not by convict labour. 
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AT the last meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 


twenty-three warrants for new buildings and alterations were | has just been laid. 


applied for, and the Court granted seventeen of these, 

THE Mersey Dock Board have approved of the recom- 
mendation of the Committee of Works to reconstruct, at a cost 
of 6,200/, the shed recently destroyed by fire on the southern 
portion of the east quay of the Brunswick Dock. 

THE foundation-stone of a new Established Church has 
been laid at Caldercruin, N.B. The church, which is fast 
approaching completion, is seated for over 500 people, and is 
erected in the Early English style from plans by Mr. A. 
M‘Gregor Mitchell, architect, Coatbridge. 

A SCHOOL and presbytery are proposed to be erected in con- 
nection with the Catholic church at Bo'ness. 

PLANS have been approved of by the Aberdeen County 
Council for the construction of a stone bridge, estimated to cost 
about 1,260/,, over the Ythan, at Boat of Kinharrachie. 

A NEW chancel aisle, organ chamber and vestry have been 
erected on the south side of St. Mary’s Church, Painswick, from 
designs of Messrs, Waller & Son, of Gloucester, by Messrs, 
Burdock, Vanston & Large. 

THE total expenditure in the diocese of Liverpool on build- 
ing, enlarging or restoring churches, and on building mission 
churches and parish rooms within the last ten years is put down 
as over 560,000/. 

IT has been decided by Mr. R. C. Howarth, of Hindley, 
near Leigh, to rebuild the factory which was destroyed by fire 
there in May 1890. It will contain 37,000 spindles, and find 
employment for about 200 hands. 

THE operative joiners of Alloa have struck work for an 
advance of one halfpenny on present rate of wages, which is 
63a. per hour. The masters offered 3d. per hour of an advance, 
but this was not accepted. 

PLANS for a new hospital at Oldmachar Poorhouse, Aber- 
deen, prepared by Mr. Alexander Brown, architect, have been 
approved by the Board of Supervision in Edinburgh, and 
operations will be commenced in the erection of the building as 
soon as the contracts have been entered into. - 

IT has been decided to enlarge the Wesleyan school pre- 
mises in Hyde Road, Gorton, at an early date. 

THE foundation-stone of a new parish church for the twin 
villages of Upper and Nether Poppleton, near York, has been 
laid. Mr, C, Hodgson Fowler, of Durham, is the architect. 


THE memorial-stone of premises for the Y.M.C.A. at Oxford 
The total cost will be about 5,o00/., and 
the building is being carried out by Mr. Hutchins from the 
designs of Mr. F. W. Albury, Reading. 


VARIETIES, 


THE improvements, consisting of the widening and deepen- 
ing, of the river Cart, Paisley, having now been completed, the 
trustees have decided to formally open the river for passenger 
and other traffic on the 2oth inst. 

THE Kilmarnock Water Company have received an offer 
on behalf of the Corporation of the sum of 87,115/, for their 
whole undertaking, 

THE borrowing of 17,0007, by the South Shields Town 
Council, for the purpose of erecting new police buildings, has 
been sanctioned by the Local Government Board. 

THE death is announced at the age of 68 years of Mr. John 
Marley, C.E., of Darlington. Mr. Marley chiefly interested 
himself in mining operations, in regard of which he was a leading 
authority. 


A SCHEME for remedying the sanitary condition of the Leeds 
Town Hall has been prepared by Mr. Hewson, the borough 
engineer, 

IT has been decided by the Bournemouth Town Council to 
lengthen the present pier by 300 feet in order to provide for the 
increasing number of visitors who crowd the present structure 
daily, and to give extra landing accommodation for the steam- 
boat traffic, 

PARTIAL strikes have commenced among the masons at 
Barcelona, necessitating the stoppage of work at several large 
buildings in course of construction. The total number of men 
idle amounts to 20,000, 

THE Prussian Pioneers are about to build the longest bridge 
in the world. It will be all of wood, and will be situate on the 
estate of Prince Radziwill, in East Prussia. Its length will be 
pace ees a German mile—that is, four and three-fifths English 
miles. 

THE Canadian Architect says:—The competition for the 
proposed new City Hall at Quebec has resulted in the usual 
fizzle. Three plans received prizes, and the other three were 
bought for 300 dols. each. And now one of the competitors is 
handed all six sets of plans with instructions to draw up new 
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plans embodying the best points of each, the whole to be done 
under the superintendence of the city engineer. 

THE ceremony of piercing the dam of the canal connecting 
the German Ocean and the Baltic Sea took place on Monday, 
the 6th, in the presence of the Emperor William, who made the 


breach. 


THE PROJECTED RAILWAY IN SIAM. 


THE telegram announcing that the King of Siam has given a 
concession to an English merchant at Singapore to construct a 
railway from Singora to Saiburu, and thence to the Kulen tin 
district in the southern portion of the province of Kedah or 
Queddah, furnishes some practical evidence that the much- 
talked-of development of Siam by means of railways may 
shortly be begun. It is also interesting because the particular 
scheme referred to attracts attention again to a region which 
was the scene of English enterprise in the very infancy of its 
Asiatic career nearly three centuries ago. In 1612 we con- 
cluded a treaty with the Queen of Patani and Singora, who was 
the tributary of Siam, and our merchants declared Singora to 
possess the advantage of a “good harbour.” Jokn Davis, the 
navigator, spoke of it in :614 as “a very good place under two 
islands fast by the maine.” In those days Patani was the more 
important town and the residence of the governing power. 
But now the position is reversed, and the Siamese Viceroy 
resides at Singora. Singora, or Songkla, is situated halfway 
between Ligor on the north and Patani on the south, opposite 
the island of Tantalam. It is the chief Siamese government on 
the eastern coast of the Malay peninsula, and one of the three 
established routes across that peninsula runs from that place to 
Kedah. The Siamese themselves seem to have come to the 
same conclusion about the advantages of Singora as was found 
by the early English traders who, despite the superior size and 
fame of Patani, declared that it would become “a second 
Jacatra or Batavia,” then the most prosperous European town 
in Asia. The Dutch were also alive to its advantages, and, 
claiming a monopoly of trade with these places, opposed us by 
open force and secret intrigue. The naval engagement in 
Patani harbour in 1619 secured their object, if it was not 
creditable to Dutch honour. An attempt was made nearly 
sixty years later to revive our intercourse with this part of the 
world, but although temporarily successful, it was involved in 
the general rupture of our relations with Siam which followed 


the French Embassies and the murder of the Levantine 
adventurer and Prime Minister, Constantine Phaulkon. 
The great incentive to these renewed efforts to trade with 
Siamese Malaya was its reputed wealth in tin. The reports 
sent to the East India Company in England were to the 
effect that “tin was to be found in vast quantity and of finer 
quality than the tin of England.” The “tarra” or license 
given by the Barkalong of Siam in 1675 specially allowed the 
export of tin from the country, and of late years there has been 
a sufficient quantity produced near Kedah to justify the early 
expectations to which allusion has been made. 


EDINBURGH FEVER HOSPITAL. 


At the Edinburgh City Hospital a new hall for the nurses has 
just been opened for use as a dining and sitting room, and has 
been sumptuously fitted and decorated and adorned by many 
paintings presented by various donors. In connection with the 
laundry a new steam disinfecting machine has been erected. 
It consists of a steam boiler and disinfecting chamber combined, 
constructed of boiler plates. The walls, &c., of the apparatus. 
are double, and the cavity between them forms the boiler, the 
lower half containing the water and the upper half the steam. 
The fire is placed in a small fire-hole beneath the chamber, 
and the whole is encased in white glazed bricks. In addition 
to what may be called the boiler proper, another or air- 
chamber is provided outside this on one side of the apparatus, 
against which the fire plays, heating the air contained therein. 
The machine is also provided with a special “exhaust” 
arrangement, whereby a powerful current can be induced 
through the interior of the disinfector. The doors are made of 
double plates, between which the steam circulates, so that there 
shall be no condensation on the internal surface of these. The 
fire having been lit and steam got up to 20-lb. pressure, at 
which point it blows off, and the doors closed, a current of hot 
air is drawn through by means of the “ exhaust ” from the hot- 
air chambers. This is then shut off and the steam turned in. 
In a few minutes 20-lb. pressure is obtained inside the chamber, 
a degree of pressure sufficient to penetrate bulky articles, such 
as mattresses, pillows, &c. Having been applied for ten to 
fifteen minutes the steam is turned off, and the hot air again 
drawn through by the “exhaust,” whereupon the articles 
operated on are found dry on removal, Mr. William Mac- 
donald, engineer, is in charge of the disinfector. 


JOHNSON’S PATENT AXLE PULLEY, 


ADVANTAGES. 


The Wheel, Axle, and Bushes can be removed for oiling and cleaning. The Axle and Bushes being covered in are secures 
pr nceip 


Fig. 1. Pulley complete as Fixed. 

», 2. Pulley with Faceplate removed. Wheel, Azle, and Bushes can 

now be pulled out. 

» 3. Pulley-box as it remains in window frame after Wheel, Azle, 

and. Bushes removed. 

» 4. Front views of Wheel and Bushes, 

» 5. Side view of Wheel, Axle, and Bush. 

» 6. Side view of Axle Pulley. 
Attention is called to the fact that the breakage of cords, in mos 
cases, is caused by the wheel becoming rusted firmly in, and the 
to i being forced over the fixed wheel, causing a great amount of 
5 riction. 
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HEALTH EXHIBITION, OrrX-__ Manufacturers of Cooper’s Glass, Revolving, Circular, and Sliding 


LK Ns Ventilators (H. W. Cooper, Sole Inventor). =f 


cI 

NE Improved Glass Louvre and Venetian Ventilators, for Private and Public Buildings, Churches, 

a | 8 Halls, and lights ofevery description. Improved Iron, Copper, Brass, and Gun-Metal Casements. 

a > New Hopper Ventilators for Skylights, &c. Medal awarded to H. W.Cooper from Glass Sellers’ 

‘eee | £ Company Exhibition, London, 1876. Diploma of Merit, Sanitary Institute of Great Britains 

[an | gp Exhibition,Glasgow, 1883, Diplomaof Merit, National Health Society Exhibition, London, 1883. ¢ 

\___WV.3j H. W. COOPER, Sole Inventor of the Circular and Sliding Ventilators ;~ 
also of the Metal Casements and Hopper Ventilators. 
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H. W. COOPER & COMPANY, LIMITED, 
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asement, Circular Glass Revolving Ventilator. Glass Sliding Ventilator. Improved Hopper for Skylights, Hopper Ventilstor. ' Casement. 
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REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Mayor of Penzance presided at a public meeting held at 
the Science and Art Schools, Penzance, to receive a deputation 
from the Plymouth District Council, and consider the best 
means for advancing the national training and registration of 
plumbers in Penzance. 

The Mayor, in introducing the deputation to the meeting, 
remarked that the numerous assemblage showed that the public 
mind of Penzance was rightly exercised by thought that there 
whe yet room for improvement in the sanitary condition of the 

own. 

Mr. T. N. Andrews, M 1.E.E, F.S.Sc, of Plymouth, said 
the subject of better plumbers’ work affected every family in 
the land. Defective and unsanitary work had become so 
glaring that the public demanded the safeguards of proper 
trairing and stringent examinations. He sketched the origin 
and progress of the national registration system, and referred 
to the wide support which it had received alike from the trade, 
municipal and sanitary authorities, scientific bodies, architects, 
owners of house property (including the Duke of Westminster) 
and the public generally. 

Mr. W. N. Elliott, master plumber, of Plymouth, said that for 
some years up to a recent period plumbers had deteriorated ; 
men professed to do good work who knew nothing about it ; 
they sought to make money regardless of the consequences of 
scamping. To register capable men was to enable the public 
to guard themselves against impostors. To get a registered 
man insured that you had a qualified workman. Many good 
mechanics were unacquainted with the principles on which 
their work was based and with the nature of the materials they 
used. Mr. Elliott illustrated this, and contended that, next to 
a good character from an employer, the registration certificate 
was of importance to the working plumber. It guaranteed his 
skill, it raised his occupation to a profession and it dignified 
the labour on which he was engaged. In conclusion, Mr. 
Elliott strongly urged the young plumbers to study the prin- 
ciples underlying their craft. 

The Mayor congratulated the Plymouth deputation on their 
addresses and cordially invited practical results, especially a 
class for young plumbers, in Penzance. 

Mr. A. K. Barnett, F.G.S., secretary of the Science Schools 
moved a resolution setting out the desirability of at once taking 
steps to form a Penzance branch and seeing to its practical 
utility. He would be happy to assist in every way in his power. 


Mr. J. M. B. Corin, the oldest plumber in Penzance, 
seconded, and the resolution was carried unanimously. 

Councillor William Bazeley congratulated the Plumbers’ 
Company on a due sense of their responsibilities. He moved 
the appointment of a local committee (Messrs. Mowatt, T. H. 
Stewart, R. Kemp, H. Thomas, J. Trounson and O. Caldwell). 

Councillor Hill seconded and it was carried mem coun. 


A meeting of the Munster District Council was held at the 
Mayor's office. Professor Corby, M.D., presided, and there 
were also present Messrs. J. Constantine, J. Good, C. M‘Carthy, 
M. Murphy, H. Sheehan, L J. Philpott, C. J. Lester, J. M‘Kay, 
J. Browne, M. J. M‘Mullen, B.E., city engineer, hon. secre- 
tary ; W. Hegarty, assistant secretary. A letter was read from 
Mr. Arthur Hill, F.R.I.B.A, stating that the Council had the 
sanction of the General Committee of the Schools of Science, 
Art and Music to use a room in the building free of rent and 
free of gas for one year for the purposes of a technical work- 
shop. On the suggestion of the hon. secretary, it was decided 
to refer the matter to the sub-committee. 

Mr. C. M‘Carthy moved :—“ That a sub-committee be 
appointed to wait on the Corporation and urge on them the 
necessity of appointing a properly qualified plumber, for the 
purpose of inspecting the sanitary arrangements of the houses 
in the city.” He held that any unskilled inspector was not 
competent to say whether a house was in a proper sanitary con- 
dition or not, and said that at the annual meeting of the Dis- 
trict Council they had the support of several members of the 
Public Health Committee in the matter. 

Mr. Browne seconded. 

Mr. Constantine, in supporting, said it was a matter of vast 
importance, and if the Corporation could be induced by a 
deputation of leading citizens to create such an office, he 
thought it would be one of the greatest and most important 
things for the health of the citizens that was ever done by the 
Corporation. 

The motion was passed unanimously, and a deputation was 
appointed accordingly to wait on the Corporation for the pur- 
pose. : 


At the annual meeting of the Hull District Council, Dr. 
Sherburn, J.P., was re-elected president, and Messrs. T. B. 
Holmes, Councillor Cohen, and Dr. Mason (medical officer of 
health), vice-presidents. The annual report of the hon. 
treasurer (Mr. A. E. White, C.E.) was adopted. The Council 
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decided to ask the members of the trade for tenders for the 


material made up by the students at the practical instruction BUILDING. STRIKES AND BOYCOTTING IN 


classes. A letter was read offering, on behalf of the Plumbers’ % 
Company, prizes and certificates to successful students. Pocket AMERICA, 


certificates were decided to be issued to registered plumbers | ;y submitting to your attention some of the legal propositions 


yearly, for production when required. Votes of thanks were | that courts and legislators have laid down as defining and 
passed to the officers for their services during the past year. governing the relations existing between those who are affected 
by strikes and boycotts, it is expedient at the outset, in address- 

List of Registered Plumbers. ing this convention of builders, to limit our subject to the 


building trades ; a vast field of the law, interesting and in- 
structive in the highest degree, covering the peculiar relations 
that exist between such semi-public bodies as railroad and 
steamboat companies and other carriers, telegraph companies 
and certain other lines of industry and the community, have 
been entirely passed over in the preparation of this paper, 
except in so far as the principles applied in their cases have 
been applicable generally to others. And it would, further, be 
well to state that in this, as more or less in every paper which 
treats of a legal subject, much if not all the thought, as well as 
considerable of the language employed, will be the gathering 
from other minds and pens. 

Considering that our subject; then, will be the legal aspect 
of strikes and boycotts in the building trade, a brief historical 
review of the relations that have existed between employers and 
employés will be helpful in enabling us better to understand the 
comparatively great development in recent years of what their 
advocates admit are “ war measures.” Whether in this review 
it would repay us to go back to those shadowy times in the 
building trades to which Miss Amelia B. Edwards referred in 
her lectures last year on temples and tombs in ancient Egypt 
before the General Society, is doubtful. Certain it is, however, 
that even then co-operation in labour “ was recognised as 
beneficial to production, although, like co-operation among the 
labourers for the purpose of bettering their condition, was 
observed only to be suppressed.” In England this suppression 
was never wholly effectual, and occasional outbreaks among 
the labouring classes are noted all along the pages of its 
history. This suppression; about the fourteenth century, took 
the form of harsh and tyrannical statutes, which aimed to up- 
hold the class distinctions then existing. Working-men born 
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so were always to remain so, and any attempt by them, espe- 
cially if several joined in it, to better their condition, was 
almost sure to bring the individuals under the ban of the law. 
From time to time, commencing almost with this century, and 
down even to the present day, this legislation has been 
liberalised, and with the gradual doing away of aristocratic 
caste feeling, working-men have been more and more placed on 
the same plane of equality before the law with all other pro- 
fessions or callings. 

_ In this country we find very little trace of this class dis- 
tinction among our laws ; although a statute in Massachusetts 
prohibiting combination among labourers was not repealed 
until some time after independence had been secured, The 
Spirit of our institutions in this free country is to regard every 
one as equal before the law, and to interfere as little as possible 
with the rights of the individual ; and these fundamental prin- 
ciples it is well for us to remember when we come to consider 
methods and acts, necessary maybe as “ war measures” where 
conditions are different, but as utterly alien and foreign to our 
American life as are the individuals among us who urge and 


adopt them. 
The Civil Aspect. 

The most convenient mode of examining into our subject, it 
would seem, would be to regard first the civil aspect of boycotts 
and strikes, and, second, the criminal aspect. By the former I 
mean those rights and duties which affect individuals in their 
relations with each other solely, and by the latter such violations 
of these rights or duties as affect the interest of the public and 
the welfare of the State, and in the adjustment of which the 
State is a party. 

From the comparatively small number of reported cases in 
which suits have been brought to recover damages for 
actions which have perilled or destroyed a man’s property 
or his trade or business by labour difficulties, it would seem 
that this right of civil action was very little regarded or its 
results not looked upon as of practical utility. Noticing, too, 
the large sums which certain of the labour commissioners in 
the various States have noted as being collected and held as 


strike defence funds, and viewing the increasing tendency of 


labour interests, despite some recent set-backs, to consolidate, 
this phase of the question has seemed to point to a surely- 
developing field of legal inquiry in the future. To a lawyer this 
matter is one of immediate interest, because, as we have already 
noted in distinguishing the two phases of our question, the 
criminal law is based upon the idea that certain violations of 


individual rights and duties are of sufficiently grave importance 
to the public to call for the intervention of the State, and, 
without a careful definition of these rights by the courts, how 
can we look for wise criminal legislation ? 

The ground upon which a civil action would lie for injury 
caused by a labour disturbance has been variously suggested, 
but the most logical seems to be that a man’s trade or business 
is as much his property and estate in the sense of the law as 
any other property or right that he may have, and that to arbi- 
trarily attack this right is to deprive him of his property, for 
which the courts when called upon will lend him their protec- 
tion. This was declared to be the law very early in England, 
and has come to us by way of inheritance, receiving the express 
sanction and approval of unnumbered judges, who have declared 
it one of the great principles of the common law. And just 
here it becomes necessary to state a definition of the term 
common law, which we shall have to use again, and we may 
for our purposes state it thus :—That the common law consists 
of those principles originating from the intercourse of people in 
their business, in reference to conducting it, which, applied by 
them only in the special cases arising, gradually grow into rules 
of wider application, which finally reach a statement by judges 
or legislators. Thus in England in the course of centuries a 
great body of law came to be stated, and, on the independence 
of the United States, this whole body of law was adopted as 
part of the law of each of the States, except where it hap- 
pened to be in conflict with some already enunciated contrary 
principles. 

The principle which we have noted as stated by Lord C. J. 
Halt, that “he that hinders another in his trade or livelihood is 
liable for an action for so doing,” being the law in the case, the 
question comes as to its application in specified instances. _ 

So far as strikes are concerned, these acts consist chiefly in 
the abandonment of their employment by working men, either 
because of a matter of wages, of working hours, or of the adop- 
tion of shop rules which are offensive, or of the failure to follow 
the trades union rules in reference to the employment of none 
but union hands or union apprentices, or any of a great number 
of causes, and such an abandonment of employment where the 
employé is simply a day labourer, and is not breaking any 
contract made with his employer, gives the latter no right to 
action against him. Often the courts have said that every man 
may carry on his trade as he pleases, may do what he will 
with his own so long as he does nothing unlawful, and acts so 
as not to injure his neighbour, and this applies as well to dis- 
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charges by the employer as to retirement from employment by | 
the employé. } 
Interference with the Rights of Employers. 

The most serious aspect of strikes is the interference of the 
strikers with the rights of their employers and their attempts to 
prevent and obstruct the employment of workmen to take the 
vacated places. Of course where actual physical violence is 
used the law fastens upon the guilty individuals a liability to its 
full extent ; but the question becomes more difficult to answer 
where the means used are the intimidation that works upon the 
mind rather than upon the body, and really causes the non- 
striking workman to forego or to be discharged from his 
employment. It is obvious that in cases of this kind practical 
success can only be attained by organisation, and to this can 
be attributed in large part the modern deveiopment of trades 
unions. ‘That there were unjust and tyrannical employers, and 
that their men single-handed were powerless to achieve any 
results in betterment of their condition, is undisputed. But 
having formed their unions, placing the members, so far as 
combination can effect that purpose, upon a footing of equality 
with employers, and having tasted of the power thus acquired, 
its use has been at times directed in the furtherance of the 
matter.we have just been considering. | Now, it is not in any 
way intended to animadvert here upon trades unions. In this 
era of combination their place and office among workmen 
seems assured, and their existence has been recognised as 
proper and lawful by courts and by statute, It is only in so 
far as unions have become the means of coercion and intimida- 
tion that we discuss them here. 

The question briefly stated seems to be, “ Does a cause of 
action exist when the influence exerted upon either employer or 
employé amounts to coercion?” Now, this coercion may be, 
and has been, manifested in a great many ways—direct threats 
of injury, the circulation of hand-bills, the gathering in groups 
and the denouncing of non-strikers ; even, as an English judge 
has said, pickets by black looks sufficient to have a deterring 
effect upon the minds of ordinary persons ; all these acts have 
been held by the courts to be unlawful and actionable. Men 
acting as private individuals or as members of a union or 
guild, or as Knights of Labour, may go out on strike if they 
will, they may seek to persuade others from taking the places 
they have vacated, so long as their persuasion be unaccom- 
panied by threats, but further than that they must not go. 
Allowed perfect freedom of speech and action themselves, they 
must grant to others the same rights, and the moment they 
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seek to curtail these rights their action becomes unlawful, 


the courts will hold them so accountable. 
About ten years ago a new “weapon,” so-called in this 


“labour warfare,” gave rise to the question, “ Is coercion, when 


the only act threatened is lawful, actionable?” and to give you 
only the results of this discussion, we would state that such 
coercion has been held not actionable. The reason of the rule 
is this, that the only safe course in laying down legal principles 


is to make them of universal application. That though the. 


threat to do in lawful way an act lawful in itself, or the actual 
doing of such an act, may result in injury, and may even be 
immoral, impolitic and hurtful to the industrial interests of the 
State, yet to hold such acts unlawful would make it impossible 
under the general principle for workmen, for instance, to refuse 
to work with a drunkard, or for an employers’ guild to make it 
a rule not to employ individuals who were addicted to gambling 
or other immoral habits. ‘The dangers of such a rule must be 


evident, and in a country where individual liberty is so greatly _ 


prized, we may confidently look for slight infringements upon 
the rights of others in the way we have described. 


The Boycott. 

The subject that brought this matter so much into promi- 
nence was the boycott, so called, and as that word is still a 
developing term, meaning one thing in Ireland, where it 
originated, and different things differing from each other upon 
both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of our own country, a 
brief glance at its origin and development—of its fall, too, we 
might also say—will not be out of the way. - Most of you will 
remember something of the origin of the term, how that one 
Captain Boycott, a land agent, having rendered himself 
obnoxious by the energy he displayed in collecting his owner's 
rents, was placed under the ban; no one would harvest his 
crops, nor sell him goods, nor buy from him, nor, in fact, hold 
any intercourse whatever with him, and, further, whoever 
would do any of these things was placed under a similar ban. 
This treatment making it necessary for labourers to be im- 
ported from a great distance to perform the necessary duties 
upon the farm, and necessitating, too, in that initial boycott, as 
in almost every succeeding one, the intervention of the con~ 


stabulary to prevent violence, was a great success in the. 


embarrassment of its victim, and among labour agitators a 
pzean of joy went up that at last the weapon had been forged 
which would make capital bow a servile knee to labour. It is 


of interest to note that in a description of this ‘new dis-: 
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covery,” Mr. Justin McCarthy spoke of it in his work entitled 
“England under Gladstone” as a species of excommunication, 
and whoever looks into the matter will be struck with the 
logical similarity between the two, Excommunication was 
applied to offenders from the very beginning of recorded 
history ; used by the churches in the Middle Ages, it was 
recognised by almost every code in Europe. It was the duty 
of the State to strip the excommunicant of his citizenship, and 
to declare him an outlaw, to be slain by any one; no one could 
give him food or shelter, and left to perish in wretchedness, 
he was denied the right of burial, and his body was left to rot 
in the air. This condition of things, which a moment’s reflec- 
tion will show you would be the necessaty consequence of the 
boycott, a condition so shameful and degrading that it sneaked 
into oblivion long ago, regarded as of too low a nature for any 
modern man to use, was sought to be resuscitated in this last 
quarter of this nineteenth century, as a new weapon of labour. 
Having been dragyed from its closet, we are obliged to ex- 
amine its bearings according to legal principles. And it is to 

' the honour of our jurisprudence that as a result of legal deci- 
sions the boycott is rapidly disappearing to the shade from 
whence it came, we trust never again to come to light. 

The subject matter of the offence is the same in this case as 
in the illegal methods of strikers—namely, the interference with 
the property rights of others—and the reasoning of the law is 
precisely the same as that already considered in reference to 
coercion and intimidation. The exception that we noted, that 
coercion by threats of a lawful act was not actionable, applies 
as} well here, but as a practical question this can never be of 
moment to Americans, for, without unlawful coercion, no man, 
unless a criminal and outcast from society, can be so shut out 
from his ordinary trade or occupation by common consent asto 
be deprived of his means of livelihood. cide 

The courts have applied these principles to cover the fol- 
lowing cases:—In Massachusetts in 1888, where strikers 
paraded up and down in front of their employer’s shop, bearing 
banners notifying other workmen to keep away. In Vermont 
in a strike in one of the granite quarries in 1887, where the 
quarry was posted as a ‘“‘scab shop” and the non-striking em- 
ployés were advertised as “scabs” in the strikers’ journal. In 
Connecticut, in the same year, where the strikers issued a 
circular as follows : “A word to the wise is sufficient: Boycott 
the Fournal and Courier.” In New York, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Pennsylvania and Illinois similar acts have been held illegal 
and as giving a right of action to the party injured. 
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Of course this rule applies equally as well to employers as- 
employés, and combinations of the former to unlawfully coerce 
working-men would be held just as illegal as these acts of the 
latter that we have noticed, and though the cases are few in 
which the courts have had this question before them, yet the 
decisions are clear to that effect. 


THE AMALGAMATED SOCIETY OF CARPENTERS AND 
; JOINERS. 


THE general secretary of the Amalgamated Society of Car- 
penters and Joiners, in his “remarks” printed in the annual 
report of the society, says :—We have improved the material 
welfare of our members in no less than 130 towns throughout 
the country by securing either advances on their previous rates 
of wages, reductions in their working hours or improved rules 
for regulating the conditions of labour, thereby enabling them 
to obtain a higher standard of comfort for themselves and 
families. We have considerably extended the sphere of our 
operations by establishing no less than thirty branches in towns. 
where previously our society was practically unknown, and the 
principles of unionism but dimly conceived. By this means,. 
and through making our society better known, we have joined. 
hands with no less than 6,960 more of our fellow-workmen, and 
given each a hearty welcome into our ranks, In cases of 
accidents arising through machinery and other causes, sixteen 
of our members have been either totally or partially disabled: 
from following their trade, consequently it has been found 
necessary in each case to grant either the Ico/. or the 50/. 
accident benefit, thereby placing them beyond the reach of 
want for a considerable time ; whilst in cases coming under the 
Employers’ Liability Act, we have obtained for our unfortunate 
members and their families compensation to the extent of 3832.3. 
and from the contingent fund rendered prompt assistance in. 
sums varying from IZ. to 5/. in 320 instances where distressed » 
circumstances were proved to exist, and a helping hand needed. 
to cheer and encourage them through trials which few could 
avert, but which a little timely assistance tends so largely to. 
alleviate. We have provided tools to replace those lost by our 
members through fire and theft, consequently there has been 
no stoppage of employment on that account. It has, however, 
entailed an expenditure of 1,554/. 8s. 73¢., which we cheerfully 
pay, because it has rendered unnecessary any appeal to the 
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charitable public, as is usually the case when disastrous fires" 


occur in the workshops occupied by non-unionists. We have 
expended towards the support of our members and their families 
when temporarily thrown out of employment, 14,2657. os. 8d. 
In supporting all our sick and aged members, and furnishing 
the means to insure a decent burial for themselves and wives, 
we have expended no less than 27,789/. 14s. 5d. Having dis- 
charged all these liabilities with the regularity ofa well-appointed 
insurance society, we have still applied a sum of 326/. to assist 
other less fortunate bodies of workmen, and added 7,501/7. 55. 33a. 
to the accumulated capital of oursociety. Briefly summarised, our 
numerical progress during 1899 has far exceeded that of any 
other year of the society’s history, The increase would in itself 
constitute a society of thirty branches with 5,023 members, and 
a fund of 7,5012. 5s. 34d. This enables us to close the year 
with sor branches, 30,693 ordinary members, and 802 trade 
‘section, making a total of 31,495 members, The branches are 
situated as follows :—England and Wales, 360; Ireland, 25; 
Scotland, 22; America, 38; Canada, 10; New Zealand, 6; 
Australia, 35; and South Africa, 5 The following amounts 
have been paid for the various benefits during the year, but 
have no reference to trade section members :—Unemployed 
benefit, 14,2652. os. 82, or 95. 33¢ per member ; tool benefit, 
1,554 8s. 74d, or Is. per member; sick benefit, 18,9687 35. 33¢, 
or 21s. 43d. per member ; funerals, 3,322/. 125, or 2s. [fd per 
member ; accident benefit, 1,1702, or 9¢. per member ; super- 
annuation benefit, 5,498/. 19s. 13d, or 3s. 63d, per member ; 
trade privileges, 9,297/. 4s. 4d, or 6s. o}d. per member ; 
benevolent grants, 824/, or 64¢ per member ; grants to other 
trades, 326/. or 24d. per member. These, with the remainder 
of the expenses for the year, amounted to 67,8117. 25. 5$¢. Our 
net income has been 75,312/. 75. 9¢.; and after meeting an 
extraordinary expenditure incurred in securing and maintaining 
improved conditions of labour, we have added to our cash 
balance 7,501/ 5s. 34d. making our funds in hand at the end of 
1890 amount to 60,6417. 14s. 104d, or 17. 18s. 6@ per member 
over the whole membership, or 1/, 19s. 33d. ordinary members, 
and 7s. 4d. trade section. A careful valuation of the property 
belonging to the society shows our assets to be 5,7182, which, 
added to the available cash, gives a total of 66,3597. 14s. 103d, 
or 2/.25. 14d. per member. It will be seen from the above 
statement that our expenditure on trade privileges is consider- 
ably in excess of the amount required in 1889. This is not a 
matter for surprise, seeing the advantages gained for our mem- 
bers, and as employers seldom come forward and voluntarily 
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grant concessions, these privileges often have to be fought for 


whenever there is an upward tendency in the labour market, ~ 
But whilst this and several other branches of our expenditure | 
have exceeded that of the previous year, it is satisfactory to note - 
that unemployed benefit was lower than on any previous occa- 
sion since 1878—being 4,540/. 115. 11d. less than last year, and 
26,4872. below the amount expended in 1886—from which 
period it has year by year steadily declined, furnishing conclu- 
sive evidence of more constant employment for our members, 
with a corresponding increase of means wherewith to obtain 
the necessary comforts for themselves and families. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING IN MANCHESTER, 


SOME time ago the Gas Committee of the Manchester Corpora- 
tion appointed a sub-committee to make inquiries with reference 
to the best method of lighting the central portion of Manchester 
by electricity. In a report which they have just issued the 
sub-committee state that they visited Bradford and inquired 
into the arrangements made there for the supply of electricity 
under the provisional order granted to the borough by the 
Board of Trade. The installation is on the continuous current 
system, and in the first instance the centre of the town is to be 
supplied, as in Manchester. The cables are placed under the 
causeways or pavement. Four feeding mains deliver the 
current at their outer extremity to four feeding centres situated 
at different points in the town, About ten miles of distributing 
cables connect the various streets and the several feeding 
centres. The branch line service ends in a terminal box and 
an electricity meter. The price of the electric current is 5d. 
per Board of Trade unit, or about double the present price of - 
gas inthe borough, The total expenditure has been 35,000/,, 
and the revenue for the half year ended June 30 last was 
8562. 18s. 6d. The Corporation carried out the work themselves, 
and obtained the machinery and various appliances from well- 
known electrical and other engineering frms, Applications for 
the light have been so numerous that there has not been time 
to introduce the light into the Town Hall. It is not at present | 
intended to use electricity for public street lighting purposes. 
The introduction of electricity into the town has not decreased. 
the consumption of gas, as the use of gas for gas-engines and 
for other purposes is being extended, and many persons burn 
gas during the cold weather for promoting warmth. The sub- 
committee also give details of the information gleaned during 
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visits paid to the works of the various electric lighting companies 
in London. The stations visited represented the two systems 
in operation, viz. the low-pressure ‘‘ continuous” current, and 
the high-pressure “alternating” current. The best possible 
example of the low-pressure system is the station of the Pall 
Mall Electric Lighting Company. The area supplied by this 


company is limited in extent, being not more than half a mile - 


in radius, and the customers of the company consist of large 
and wealthy clubs, hotels, theatres and other establishments 
using a great number of lights, which is an important economical 
consideration. The area of supply being small, there is also no 
necessity in this case for secondary installations or batteries. 
The other examples of the low-pressure system visited were 
the Chelsea Electric Supply Company and the Kensing- 
ton and Knightsbridge Company. In these cases the 
area of supply is more extended, and the distances to 
which the current has to be transmitted is great, so that 
it is absolutely necessary to place secondary stations and 
batteries in suitable positions in the district. The other 
stations inspected were those of the House-to-House Company, 


the Brush Electrical Engineering Company, the Metropolitan | 


Electrical Supply Company and the London Electrical Supply 
Corporation, and these are all on the high-pressure “ alternat- 
ing” current system. The method adopted is to have high- 


-pressure currents on the mains with “transformers,” enabling | 
low-pressure currents to be supplied to premises or small areas | 
requiring electricity. These transformers take up little space, | 


and can be conveniently placed in the cellar of premises to be 


supplied with electricity, or in a cellar to be rented for the | 


purpose, conveniently situated for a small district. 


Perhaps © 


the most striking example of this system which came under the | 
notice of the sub-committee was the station of the London | 
| sign a structure which should in the most rapid manner con- 


Electric Supply Corporation, situate at Deptford, from which 


the high-pressure current is transmitted through the mains to a | 


distance of about eight miles, with transformers at certain 
points on the route. The low-pressure continuous current 
system requires a station to be placed in a position on or near 


| exterior. 


much as most of the installations have but recently been laid 
down and are not in full working operation, The committee 
were not able to gain reliable information as to the exact 
difference in cost of plant between the low-pressure continuous 
current system and the high-pressure alternating current system. 
It appears that no local authority in the metropolitan district 
has obtained a provisional order for the supply of electricity, 
but that the district is divided into a number of areas, which 
have been allotted to separate private companies. The 
opinions the sub-committee have obtained and the methods 
they have seen in operation are so diverse and the plant so 
varied, that the committee has not been able to come to a 
definite conclusion. They suggest that in the initial stages, 
with a view to obviate mistakes as far as possible, the best 
professional and disinterested advice shouid be obtained to 
draw up a complete scheme, including the most efficient 
modern and economical appliances for the carrying out of the 
provisional order. Appended to the report of the sub-com- 
mittee is a resolution of the gas committee giving the sub- 
committee full power to take such further action in the matter | 
as they may consider necessary and desirable. 


SLOW-BURNING CONSTRUCTION.* 


Many of the methods of building now in vogue are very 
defective with regard tc fire-resisting qualities. These methods 
are retained with a tenacity which indicates a very conserva- 
tive habit of mind and an unreasoning adherence to traditions 
of methods of building which are unworthy of this scientific 
and progressive age. The prevailing type of building could 
scarcely be improved upon if we should set ourselves to de- 


vey fire to every part, while at the same time shielding the con- 
flagration from the effects of water thrown upon it from the 
Every floor consists of an aggregation of flues con- 


| nected with other flues between the strapping or alongside of 


| 
| 


the district to be supplied with secondary stations at convenient | 


points. The high-pressure alternating current station can he 
placed at a considerable distance from the immediate district 


to be supplied, with transformers to low-pressure for supplying | of unprotected elevator and light shafts. 
Information as to the first cost of supplying | attachment of the beams and joists to the brickwork is also very 


the premises. 


_ and fixing the required plant was readily ascertained, but infor- 


mation as to the actual cost of working could not be obtained. 
Nor would such information in many cases be useful, inas- 


| 


hot-air flues, runs for pipes, &c. In very many instances it 
occurs that a fire, starting in the basement, next shows itself in 
the attic on account of this method of construction, or by means 
The method of 


* A paper by Mr. E. Burke, read at the Convention of the Ontario 
Association of Architects, and published in Zhe Canadian Architect, 
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defective and illogical. The beams are so securely anchored or 
tied into the brickwork as to utterly demolish the walls when 
these burn through and drop. In like manner the joists cause 
similar destruction of the remaining walls. Frequently, after 
carefully bevelling off the ends of the joists with the hope of 
averting this disaster, we deliberately anchor a number of these 
very joists to the walls so thoroughly as to. entirely nullify the 
good effects of the bevelling. Again, we still have occasion to 
observe the use of 3-inch by 4-inch bond-timbers in walls 
only g inches to 13 inches in thickness. Could any method be 
invented for more surely bringing down a wall than this? This 
method of building makes a party-wall of less thickness than 
18 inches practically useless as a reliable fire-stop, while even 
the latter thickness will, with the construction referred to, 
permit the passage of smoke and the consequent ruination of 
oods. 

3 The methods of thoroughly fireproofing buildings are too 
expensive for the ordinary class of store, factory and mill pro- 
perty. A fireproof mill is conceded to be a commercial im- 
possibility. —The enormous losses in buildings of the warehouse, 
mill and factory class, constructed _in the ordinary way, 
-combined with the heavy premiums exacted by insurance 
companies forced the millowners in the large manufacturing 
centres of the New England States some years ago to call a 
halt and endeavour to reform the methods then in vogue. The 
system of slow-burning construction was gradually evolved 
through the efforts of Factory Mutual Insurance Companies. 
As a proof of the success of this system combined with the use 
of automatic sprinklers, the rate of insurance per annum has 
‘been reduced from 24 per cent. to less than } of one per cent. 
The principle of this system may be briefly described as ‘the 
‘construction of buildings in such a manner as to offer the most 
efficient means of retarding the spread of fire; the aim being 
that the limits of destruction shall be reduced to a minimum by 
making buildings slow-burning, rather than striving to make 
them fireproof.” The chief points to be avoided are rafters or 
joists placed at the usual 16-inch to 20-inch centres and set 
-edgewise, all hollow spaces in either roofs, floors or wainscot, 
boxed cornices, open elevators or stairs, iron doors or shutters. 

The main points to be observed in safe construction are :— 
Solid beams or their equivalent in planks bolted closely together 
and spaced 8 to Io feet centres ; ends of timbers ventilated by 
a proper air space. Wooden posts of proper size, bored with 
at least a 1}-inch core, with 43-inch holes near top and for ven- 
tilation. Floor planks of from 3 inches to 5 inches thick accord- 


ing to span, finished floor of I-inch to 13-inch matched stuff, 
with 3 inch of mortar between or double thickness of asbestos 
sheathing paper. A space of } inch to 3 inch should be left 


between walls and floors to allow for swelling of planks, and - 


the gap thus formed may be concealed by a fillet. Roofs nearly 
flat of at least 2 inches thickness, beams projecting beyond 
walls forming brackets for gutters. Doors where necessary to 
stop fire of double inch put together diagonally and completely 
encased with tin locked and tacked, the frames also covered. 
In many cases these doors should be automatic in action, an 
alloy fusible at a ‘comparatively low temperature being incor- 
porated with the apparatus holding them open. : ; 

The ideal slow-burning mill is but one storey in height, the 
area being obtained by greater width of building, light reaching 
the centre by means of skylights or monitors. When Iand is 
expensive or the available space contracted it becomes necessary 
to build higher, but always of course with increased fire risk. 
The stairways, as well as the elevator shaft, should be enclosed 
with solid brick walls. All belt holes should have raised edges, 
and the door-thresholds to retain water and prevent damage to 
lower floors. 

The saving in height of building where the system is earried 
out in its simplicity will amount to about Io inches in the height 
of each storey, resulting in less brickwork, less stairs, piping, 
heating and belting. The weight of the old-style floors and the 
slow-burning is nearly identical, but if the sheathing of ceilings 
of the former be omitted the difference is about Io per cent. in 
favour of the latter. With solid floors belt holes can be con- 
veniently cut at any place between the beams without the 
weakening effect so often seen in factories, when frequently the 
joists have to be cut, It is also claimed that the solid plank 
floor has less vibration than the hollow one of joists and thin 
floors. There is also the absence of lurking-places for vermin 
and dust. The elastic or cushion property of wood makes it 
the most suitable and practicable material for the construction 
of floors for industrial purposes. Machinery will rack and wear 
out much sooner on stone or iron, unless cushioned, than on 


wood. Southern pine, on account of its qualities of strength, — 


straight grain and elasticity, is the favourite wood for mill 
beams, but it would be altogether too expensive for use with us. 
Our white pine, of perhaps a little larger scantling, is a very 
suitable wood. The strength of wood varies greatly, even in 
pieces of the same kind and dimensions. Authorities say that 
it is the elastic limit rather than the breaking strength which 
should be considered in the case of floors carrying weight, and 
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that continual strain causes what is termed fatigue of the fibres 
of the wood, causing eventual breakage under loads of less than 
‘the instantaneous breaking weight. A load of less than the 
élastic limit should therefore be provided for, and as this limit 
is not obtainable with any degree of accuracy, a factor of safety 
of 6 is recommended for dead loads, and double that for live 
loads. 

Woodbury, in his work on mill construction, gives some 
very interesting tables of strengths of beams and floors. The 
following are a few quotations for a storehouse, but not for the 
‘support of machinery, the deflection being somewhat more than 
would in that case be advisable:—Beams of southern pine, 
‘8 feet centres ; spruce plank, weight of goods too lbs. to the 
square foot, in addition to the weight of material of construc- 
tion; thickness of floor plank, 3 42; span, 13 73 feet ; beam, 
‘6 inches by 12 inches; for a span of 17°23 feet, a 7-inch by 
14-inch-beam ; and for a span of 20°96 feet, a beam 8 inches 
‘by 16inches. For a load of 200 lbs. to the square foot a 12-inch 
by 6-inch beam would be safe for a span of 10°98 feet ; a 14-inch 
by 7-inch beam for 13°80 feet ; and 16 inches by 8 inches for 
16 81 feet, with a floor thickness of 483 inches. The elastic 
limit of the deflection of floor beams is said by the same writer 
to be about 1-4ooth fora span of say 25 feet or 3 inch, while 
the floor plank in a span of 8 feet should not deflect more than 
1-13 inch. (Mr. Woodbury confesses that these limits are 
empirical and matters of opinion based on experience, and that 
they have been exceeded with no apparent evil results.) 

On account of the increase of the tendency to lateral vibra- 
tion in proportion to the increase of the height of the building, 
the width of the floor beams will need to be greater in a building 
of several storeys than in a one-storey structure. The deflection 
of the planks of a floor have been proved to be less where they 
cover two than where they cover one span, and the joints 
should be alternated so that an equal load may be imposed on 
each beam. 

Mr. Woodbury has computed and compiled a very useful 
table of distributed loads upon southern pine beams, with limit 
of deflection. By its use it is a very simple and short process 
to find the safe load or the required span of floor beams for an 
assumed load. For example, the safe load per square foot 
upon a floor with 12-inch by 14-inch beams of southern pine, 
1o feet centres and 24-feet span. 


of span for every inch in width of beam. Multiply this by 12 
for the width of beam, 12 by 42°37 = 508-44 lbs. per foot of 
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The table shows that a beam 
14 inches deep, of 24-feet span, will sustain 42°37 lbs. per foot- 
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corresponds to 


span, and the bays being 1o feet wide, this 
But the weight 


508°44 +10= 50°84 lbs. per square foot of floor. 
of floor must be deducted thus :— 


Beams . . ° * e 5 ‘60 lbs. 
1} flooring : . 5 : : oiky Se 
Mortar A , f ; so OS2 Re 
Plank= <i « ° . . : of LOS ass 
Totals’. . » 26°85 yy 
Total safe load . sere SO°84 
Léss weight of floor . . 26° Se equals 
Say . . 24°00 lbs, per square foot. 


Or for required span of beams assume the load at 30 lbs. per 
square foot, add weight of floor, say 27 lbs.—gross load 
57 lbs.—beam 12 by 14, 8-feet centre. Total load per foot of 
beam 57 lbs. x 8=456 lbs., which divided by 12=38 lbs. per 
inch in width. In the table, under 14, the nearest number to 
38 is 39°08, which corresponds to or indicates a span of 25 feet. 

Wood, as a material for mill columns, has proved more 
reliable than unprotected iron in case of fire. Its cost is not 
great, and defects are easily discovered, which is not the case 
with cast-iron columns. The only recorded tests of full-size 
wood columns are those made at the United States Arsenal, 
Watertown, Mass., for the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual 
Insurance Company. Tests of small sized models have been 
proved entirely unreliable. 
square inch was 4 422 lbs. for cylindrical columns 12 feet in 
length and 10} inches diameter. Cylindrical columns repre- 
sented a resistance 24 per cent. greater than a tapered column 
of the same diameter at base, while the difference was 
56 per cent. in favouring a square column with the angles 
merely chamfered an inch. The reduction of strength when the 
load was slightly eccentric was very marked, showing how 


, necessary it is to insist on careful setting. The crushing resist- 


ance of bolsters was found to be very small, showing that they 
are quite unreliable when heavy weights are to be carried. 
This would indicate that the use of bolsters or the supporting 
of posts carrying heavy weights from beams is decidedly 
inadvisable, 

In concluding this paper, the writer would remark that 
while the system of slow-burning construction may be suitable 


' for buildings devoted to manufacturing purposes, and in some 


cases to warehouses, it should not be seized upon as a panacea 


The average crushing load per — 
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Chief OfF Us:—22 CHARING CROSS, LONDON, S.W. (A. E. GEARY, Manager. 


NORWEGIAN MARBLE & LABRADORITE. 


IN ALL COLOURS. Sole Agent:—ALFRED A. HOLM. picts on appucation. 
Showrooms & Ojjices:—1 PRINCES MANSIONS, Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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for the safety and mode of construction of every building. 
Some enthusiasts have rushed to this conclusion, and have 
found themselves involved in insurmountable difficulties when 
attempting to bend the system to their purpose. Every 
building contains its own constructive problems, which should 
be worked out in a logical manner, and with the invention born 
of the needs of the occasion. 


LEEDS SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


THE Leeds Safe Deposit Company, Limited, was formed some 
time ago to meet requirements. ‘The business of the company 
will be carried on at Nos. 69 and 71 Albion Street, where suit- 
able premises have been erected by Messrs. Gould & Stevenson, 
from plans prepared by Mr, William Bakewell, architect. For 
strength and solidity it ranks amongst the best of its kind at 
home and abroad. Descending a flight of steps from the 
manager’s office, the visitor is confronted by a pair of heavy 
gates, which bar the entrance to the vaults, and here, isolated 
from all walls, resting on its own girders, and literally enclosed 
within a fireproof cave, stands the structure known as the safe 
deposit. It measures 7 feet 9 inches high by 30 feet long by 
23 feet deep from front to back, and weighs upwards of 200 
tons. In construction it consists of a combination of metals | 
consisting of the toughest of wrought-iron, intersected through- 
out with the hardest of undrillable steel, which claims the 
essential qualities of being absolutely unbreakable and imper- 
vious to the drill, or more ingenious devices of the modern | 
burglar. The floor, sides, roof, front and back are of extra-~ 
ordinary thickness, whilst the wide, overlapping joints, which 
are covered by powerful angle iron and butt bars, are said to 
render it impregnable. It has been bolted together from the 
inside, and upwards of 17,000 steel bolts were used in the pro- 
cess, This strong-room is subdivided into. four separate sec- 
tions, the first of which is fitted with 1,034 distinct safes of 
valious sizes, ranging from 4} inches in height by 53 inches in 
width and 20 inches inches in depth, to 14 inches in height by 
11} inches in width and 20 inches in depth, the whole being 
fastened immovably together. These safes may be rented at 
sums ranging from a guinea per annum. No two locks of the 
1,034 safes are alike in combination, nor can any one be opened 
by a key other than its own ; and to increase the security, each 
door is fitted with a double locking arrangement, so that when 
a renter has locked his safe the manager, by inserting his 


HOWARD 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


_ of this state of things are notorious, 


master-key in the second lock, throws a steel plate over the 
renter’s keyhole. Without the presence of the manager, there- 
fore, no safe or safes can be opened. The work was done by 
the Milner Safe Company. 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


A PAPER was read at the meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution 
on Monday, the 6th inst., ‘On the Present Work of the Land 
Registry,’ by Ms. C. Fortescue-Brickdale, of the Chancery Bar, 
and assisting barrister to the Land Registry, of which the fol- 
lowing is a summary :— 

The evils of the present method of proving title to land are 
well illustrated by a title I perused lately. The value of the 
land was under 5,000/ ; its extent about 6 acres. The abstract 
consisted of 195 sheets.. The number of deeds and other docu- 
ments init was 91. The number of skins of parchment used 
in the deeds was about 189. The abstract and deeds, stitched 
into a band 3 feet wide, would have reached from the cross of 
St. Paul’s to the floor of the cathedral. The present effect of 
all this mass of writings can be stated intwo lines. But cir- 
cumstances might easily arise which would entail the production 
of the whole for the perusal of a purchaser. This is of course 
an extreme case, but it ought not to be even a possible one. 
The delay, expense and uncertainty involved in the continuance 
They form a heavy dis- 
count on the value of land. . 

The only cure is to establish a public registry with power to 
record changes of ownership in such a way as to preclude 
inquiry into any past transaction. This has already been suc- 
cessfully done in Australia and Prussia for several years, an@ 
has lately been begun in Austria. In England such a registry 
has existed for some time, but is not yet as well known as it 
should be. The register now in use was established in 1875 by 
Lord Cairns, and is founded in principle on the register of 
stocks, shares and ships with which business. men are already 
familiar, but with the addition of various provisions for the 
protection of minor rights to which land is often subject. The 
register is strictly private. No one can inspect a title without 
the leave of the owner. 

__ Sales of registered land are effected by filling up short 
printed forms, free from all technicalities. These forms are 
issued, with instructions, by the office. When executed they 
are brought in for registration by the purchaser. The fees are 


& SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. | 
Oak . 1s. 8d. 
Walnut ,, a 1s. 11d. + 
Oak, 1-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid l-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at’ 
£6 18s, a square. | 


” ” 


Solid }-inch Oak Parquet for covering ‘Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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according fo value, and are exceedingly moderate. They are 
paid by the purchaser only. The time occupied in such a 
transaction is usually two or-three days; but if time is of im- 
portance, less than a day will suffice. The procedure is similar 
in the case of mortgages. 

There are two ways of placing land on the register; one 
with an official examination of the title, the other without. 
The former is suitable where the owner contemplates shortly 
selling cr mortgaging his land; the latter, which takes somz 
years to mature, is meant for owners who do not expect any 
such transaction to take place in the near future. Inthe course 
of the last two years about 237,000/7, worth of land has been 
placed un the register in this latter way (which is called pos- 
sessory title) at an average cost of Is. 4@. per I00/. Absolute 
titles (that is, titles officially examined) to a value of 527,0c0/, 
have been registered at an average cost of 25. 10d per roo/. 
These costs include all expenses of every kind incurred by the 
Owner, including mapping. 

Anyone who has had experience of the costs of dealing with 
iand in the ordinary way will see that if, on a sale, vendor and 
purchaser were to concur in the application, the land could then 
be registered with great advantage to all parties. It is by this 
means that titles are almost invariably registered in Australia 
under the Torrens Acts. Leases of over 21 years can also be 
registered, and this should not be omitted, as it costs very little 
to register 2 lease on its first grant, and then {the title is kept 
clear for the future. Almost every landowner would gain some- 
thing by registering a possessory title, because, though its effect 
is not retrospective at once, it soon becomes so, and no com- 
plication or confusion subsequent to registration can arise. 
For further information inquiry should be made of the chief 
clerk, Land Registry, Staples Inn. 

This is a landowner’s question, because registration increases 
the value of land by removing causes which deter investors 
from entering the land market. Its establishment is well worth 
an effort, and it is for the landowners themselves to take the 


— 


loans more onerous, and in every way, directly and indirectly, 
lessen the value of land in the hands of its present owner. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


5137. George Bray, for ‘Improvements in the means of 
admitting air into rooms for the purpose of ventilation.” 

5166. Sydney Pitt, for ‘Improved means for raising and 
lowering vertically sliding frames, such as window-sashes.” 

5193, Donald Noble, for “‘ Improvements in, or relating to, 
means or apparatus for washing or cleaning windows, walls, 
ceilings, vehicles and the like.” 

5195. Albert William Woods Page and George Way, for 
‘An apparatus to be applied to chimneys for the prevention of 
down-draughts of smoke.” é 

5209. William A. Burr, for “ A stopcock twin water waste- 
preventing cistern.” 

5203. William Hughes, for ‘‘ The easy opening and closing 
of windows, entitled, ‘The New Sash Spring Coil and Axle 
Pulley.’ ” 

5227. Albert Alfred Green, for “ Improvements in appliances 
for the simultaneous opening or shutting of numerous skylights, 
windows, shutters, doors, apertures and the like.” 

5231. James Sandy, for “ An improved method of supplying 
fuel to domestic and other fires.” 

5273. Joseph Alfred Minier, for “Improvements in or 
relating to appliances for closing or retaining doors and the 
like.” : 


5331. George Goldsmith, for ‘‘ Improvements in fixed and 


initiative. The lawyers are sometimes supposed to be hostile | 
movable chimney cowls.” 


to registration of title, but this feeling, if it exists, would soon 
vanish were landowners to give more frequent instructions to 5393. George Shenton, for “Improvements in appliances for 
their solicitors to use the land registry. It is not as a benefit closing doors and the like.” 

to the community at large, it is not as a favour to the future ad ~ 

purchaser only, but it is as a means of improving the present To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
value of land that I advocate registration of title. It is easy to | Designs secured; évery assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
adopt, and is the only certain way of removing hindrances | Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
which keep out buyers from the market, lower prices, make | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 
NORTON & C0.’S'C. H. BIRCH, ORIENTAL 
CARPETS. 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 19 Bloom sbury Street, London, W.G. 
Importers of Finest Qualities, 


tenable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


possible notice. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 
Oldest Established Importers, 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES , 
Begs to inform the 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
public that he person- 
See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, |nivunurrans 
G. CHANT, 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 
ARTISTIC FU R N | S H i N G. REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- pees Ee 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
J. & H. LAND, 
93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. eet OA E.C. 
int D iNT, Bed R Fr 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. (OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) . ; be nm alt the prevaiting ‘Stytes. 
ed i attention en to mney- 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS |SPecia given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
JAMES EGAN 
DECORATOR & STAINED 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 
HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
FREE BY POST. 
NORTON & CO., 
- WALL BEGORATIONS, Designs and Prices on Application. 
setina CLASS ot ALN TER. | and 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS., TILE 
Orders entrusted to 
sentto all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
‘VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 
Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 


PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
Special Designs and Estimates for 
him. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
Sm, 71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
$8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
£SIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application’ 
Fea EN a Sa GE SNE 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE S™- E.C. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Hstimates Free, 
WORK 


s_ 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W,. 


VIR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES: 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICH, and 
may be vonsulted by appvintment. 


A Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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FAWCETT’sS 


FIREPROOF AND VENTILATING 
FLOOR 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE LEADING ARCHITECTS TO BE 


FAR IN ADVANGE OF ANY 'Y OTHER SYSTEM. 
Is now generally specified for “FIRST- CLASS WORK, 


AND HAS BEEN RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR 


BARRAGK RECONSTRUCTION 


FOR THE WAR OFFICE, 


The Capital and Counties Bank, Guernsey; and Londen 
and County Bank, Kingsland. 
THERE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
Sy ARGUS PRINTING WORKS, TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C., : 
aA CONVENT OF OUR LADY OF SION, BAYSWATER, 
+ ROYAL ALBERT HALL MANSIONS, : 


AND OTHER IMPORTANT BUILDINGS, CONTAINING UPWARDS OF 


=,O000-000 FEET OF FLOOR AREA. 


WORKS—-READING and NOTTINGHAM, 


Where a Large Stock is always maintained. 


DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, - re 
50 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ ABEDNEGO, LONDON.” Telephone No. 3,078. 


PMnted by SPOTTISWOODE & OO., at No. 


qe SSS SSS 
5 New-street Square, E.C., nd publishe Belz cpus epee ietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Odlice, No. 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
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LONDON, APRIL 17, 1891. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERDARE.—April 20.—For Laying Stoneware Pipe Sewers 
and Cast-iron Pipe Sewer with Manholes and Lampholes. 
Mr. R. Orton Gery, Clerk to the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Aberdare. 


ARKLOw. — April 20.—For Building Convent School. 
Rev. James Dunphy, P.P., Arklow. 


AsH.—April 27.—For Construction of Earthenware Pipe 
Sewers, with Manholes, &c., and Purification Works and 
Attendant’s Cottage. Mr. Fred. S. Cloke, Clerk to the Beey 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Sandwich, Kent. 


AYLESBURY.—April -25._-For Works of Extension at 
County Asylum. The County Surveyor, Aylesbury. 


BERMONDSEY.—April 20.—For Supply of York Stone and 
Mason’s Work for Twelve Months from March 25. Mr. J. 
Harrison, Clerk to the Vestry, Town Hal], Spa Road, S.E. 


BERMUDA.—July 14.—For Deepening the Channels leading 
to Hamilton Harbour. Mr. W. Cardy Hallett, Colonial Sur. 
veyor, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


BLACKPOOL —April 24.—For Building Post Office. 
H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. 


Bo.tTon.—April 27.—For Building Porter’s Lodge and 
Alterations at Workhouse. Messrs. J. Morris & Son, Archi- 
tects, 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 


BOVEY TRACEY.—April 17.—For Building Entrance Lodge, 
Dunley. Mr. Samuel Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton 
Abbot. 


BRIGHTON.—April 28.—For Supplying and Fixing Engine 
and Boilers, Pump Machinery, Construction of Engine-house, 
Boiler-house and other Buildings, for the Waterworks. Mr. 
Francis J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 


Mr. ' 


BRISTOL —April 39.—For Construction of a Storage Re- 
servoir. Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, Engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BRITON FERRY.—April 18.—-For Rebuilding Church. 
Vicar. 

BURNLEY.—April 17.—¥or Building Warehouse, Bakery, 

Mr. Smith Whitehead, Architect, Hall Street, Nelson. 
CAMBERWELL —April 20.—For Paving Ethuard Road. 
Mr. George W. Marsden, Vestry Clerk, Vestry Hall, Camber- 
well, S.E. 

CAMBERWELL. —April 27.—For Building and Fitting-up 
Public Baths and Wash-houses. Messrs. Spalding & Crass, 
Architects, 19 Queen Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

CHIPPING SODBURY.—April 18.—For Building Petty Ses- 
sional Court. Mr. James Medland, County Architect, Clarence 
Street, Gloucester. 

City Roap.—April 21.—For Pulling Down Buildings at 
St. Luke’s Workhouse, for the. Holborn Union. Mr. H.’ 
Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 

COVENTRY.—April 20,—For the Laying of about 4 miles of 
Cast-iron Socket Pipes of 18 inches and 14 inches Diameter. 
Messrs. T. & C, Hawksley, Civil Engineers, 30 Great George 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CUMWHITTON.—April 27.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Rev. J. A. Rimmer, The Manse, Brampton, 

DARENTH.—May 4.—For Alterations to Covered Ways. 
Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W C. 

ETON. — April 25. — For Additions, &c., to Fire Brigade 
Station and Engine House. Mr. G. H. Long, 4 Park Street, 
Windsor. 

FULHAM —April 28.—For Construction of a Carriageway 
with Wood and Footways of Yerk Stone, &c., for the London 
County Council. H, De la Hoolre, Clerk of the Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 


The 


&c, 


—— PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
apenke 
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fixed. 


N.B.—See that 


EASIER TO FIX, 

FASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


‘The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


“SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


every ‘Stove, 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E, 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 
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GATESHEAD.—April 29.—For Construction of Passenger 
Station, &c, Stationmaster’s House and Three Cottages at 
Bensham. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

GoxuiLt.—April 17—For Building Chapel, School, &c. 
Mr. B. Thompson, Architect, 15 Parliament Street, Hull. 

Great Grimspy.—April 24.—For Building Board School, 
&c. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

HACKNEY.—April 22.—For Supply and Delivery of Cast- 
irom Lamp-posts. Mr. James Lovegrove, Chief Surveyor to 
the Board of Works, Town Hall, Hackney, N E. 

HALIFAX.—April 24.—For Building Eight Hovses and 
Shop. Mr. T. Lister Patchett Architect. 

HALIFAX.—April 28.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas with Stabling, &c. Mr. T. Lister Patchett, Architect, 
George Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HAMBLEDON.—April 23 — For Additions to Anthill Common 
School. Mr. J. A. Best, Clerk to the School Board, Ham- 
bledon. 

HENDON.—April 20 —For York and Tar Paving, Kerbing 
and other Works. Mr. S. S. Grimley, Surveyor, Local Board 
Offices, The Burroughs, Hendon, N.W. 

HIPPERHOLME. —- May 9.— For Building Constitutional 
Club. Mr. Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, 
Halifax. 

Ipswicu. —April 20. — For Widening Bourne Bridge. 
Messrs. E. Buckham & H. Miller, jun., Joint Engineers, Ex- 
change Chambers, Ipswich. 

KENSINGTON.—April 23 —For Reconstruction of Drainage 
and Sanitary Fittings at Workhouse. Mr. T. W. Aldwinckle, 
Architect, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

KETTERING.—April 20.—For Building Schools. Messrs. 
‘Gotch & Saunders, Architects, 1 George Street, Kettering. 

KNUTSFORD.—For Providing and Fixing Four Iron Stair- 
cases and One Iron Bridge for the Guardians, Mr. John B. 
Cutter, Clerk, Knutsford. 

LAUNCESTON.—April 25.—For Erecting Farm Buildings, 
Cottages, &c, Lancast Barton, Mr. W. T. Martin Mear, 
Architect, Wadebridge. 

LEEDS,—April 28.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Infants’ School, Classrooms, &c. Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 


. 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


ot @ ) 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 
4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


THE SAFEST, 


In TWO Years. 


Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 


ARCH®:; SMITH & STEVENS. 


Se eee 


IFTS. 


HYDRAULIC 
“RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent, 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 


4,000 SOLD |succussrun YET INTRODUCED |P 


LEWISHAM.—April 21.—For Kerbing and Tar-paving Foot- 
paths, Channelling and Metalling Roadways, Elsinore and 
Ennersdale Roads, for the Board of Works. Mr. Edward 
Wright, Board of Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 

LIVERPOOL —April 28.—For Enlargement of Southern Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S W. 

LowER CLAPTON.—April 27.—For Purchase of 230 tons 
of Broken Granite. Mr. F, W. Crane, Clerk to the Guardians, 
City of London Union Offices, 61 Bartholomew Close, bk Oe 

MAIDSTONE —April 25 —For Internal Restoration of Corn 
Exchange and Concert Hall, Mr. W. G. Scoones, Borough 
Surveyor. 

MANCHESTER.—April 18.—For Painting and Glazing Roof 
of the Victoria Arcade. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Man- 
chester. 

MANCHESTER —April 22.—For Alterations at Moston Lane 
Police-Station, The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Market BoswortH—For Building Police-Court -and 
Station. Mr. W. Beaumont Smith, County Surveyor, 
Leicester. 

NELSON.—April 22.—For Construction of Compensation 
Reservoir and other Works. Mr. R. M. Prescott, Town Clerk, 
Town Hall, Nelson, 

New BARNET.—April 27.—For Building Local Board 
Offices. Mr. F. W. Shenton, Architect, Coldharbour, Whet- 
stone, N. : 

‘NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—April 29 —For Extension of Goods 
Warehouse and Offices, Forth Goods Station. Mr. Wm, Bell, 
Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. — May 5.— For Construction of a 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. Wm. Hardie, Secretary, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Gateshead Gas Co., Gas Office, Newcastle-on- Tyne. 

NEw SOUTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

OxFORD.—April 25.—For Building House and Shop. The 
Surveyor, 17 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 

PADDINGTON.-—April 20.—For Supply of 770,000 Blocks ot 
Swedish Yellow Deal, measuring 3 inches by 9 inches by 
6 inches. Mr. Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow Road, W. 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 
Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent Cctober 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


ATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


Usep Lanoniy by Messrs Tancrea,| Numerous Examples can be seen at work They are in use (amongst many other places) at 


the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 


Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
: __ son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


General Post Office Junior United and 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 

City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. 


ALL TYPES OF 


“NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY,|Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and|rneaive eyal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’ 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. Hand Lifts. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. C:ats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrals de. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 


Garrick Theatre 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


ry 


“JANUS” WORKS, 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


ae, OPERA ASE enn QUEEN’S ROAD NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. ¢ AND VOLTMETERS. 
Ceili R L hold » Gl Shad 
BATTERSEA, | (Si 7 i ed other Wire, and all Electric” 
eee Accessories in Stock. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


105* Midland Road, St. Pancras, London, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


Telegraphic Address :— SounDER, LONDON.” 
- Telephone No, 7629, 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.—Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


—— 
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PADDINGTON.—April 20.—For Supply of Thames Ballast, | 
Mr. Frank Dethridge, Vestry Hall, Harrow. &c. 


Sand and Cement. 
Road, W. 

PADDINGTON.—April 20.—For Supply and Fixing of One, 
Two or Three 50 horse-power High-Pressure Boilers for the 
Commissioners of the Public Baths and Wash-houses. Mr. 
A. W. J. Russell, Clerk to the Commissioners, Public Baths, 
Queen’s Road, Bayswater, W. : 

PORTHCAWL —April 25 —For Erection of Proposed Exten- 
sion to the “Rest.” Mr. George F. Lambert, Architect, 
Bridgend. 

ROCHESTER.—April 28.—For Erection of Timber Landing 
Pier on the Medway at Ship Lane. Mr. Richard Prall, Town 
Clerk, Rochester. 

STANLEY —For Stabling and Additions to Field Head. 
Messrs. Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, 
Leeds, 
STANWIX —May 1.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. G, 
Armstrong, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

ST. MARGARET’S.—For Building Wing, Offices, &c., at 
Morley House Convalescent Home. Mr. G. D. Stevenson, 
Architect, 8 Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 

SWANSEA.—April 18.— For Building Arcade. 
Buckley Wilson, F.R.I.B.A., 15 Castle Street, Swansea. 

SWANSEA.—April 24.—For Erection of Pavilion to accom- 
modate 15,000 persons for the National Eisteddfod. Mr. 
Edward Bath, Architect, 18 De la Beche Street, Swansea. 

TAUNTON.—May 4.—For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
and other Works. Mr. Thomas Meyler, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. - ; 

TODMORDEN.—April 24.—For Additions, &c., to Roomfield 
School. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Architect, Bridge Street, Tod- 
morden. 

TorQuaAy.—April 22.—For Supply of about 163 tons of 
Cast-iron Pipes, Tees, &c. Mr. Thomas S. Weeks, Water- 
works Office, Torquay. 

TuAM.—April 18.—For Building Chapel at Convent of 
Mercy. Mr. J. L. Robinson, Architect, 198 Great Brunswick 
Street, Dublin. : 

WALSALL,—May 4.—For Erection of a Purifying House, 
with Oxide and Lime Sheds, of a total length of 165 feet, a 
width of 57 feet, and 18 feet high ; also the Foundations and 
Masonry for a set of Six Purifiers. Mr. John R Cooper, Town 
Cierk, Borough Offices, Walsall. 


Wire: | 


— 


WEELSBY.—April 24.—For Building Board School, House, 

Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

_WEST_COWES.—May 2.—For Supply and Fitting-up of 
Boilers, Engines and Pumps in Connection with the Water- 
works. Mr. W. Brown, Engineer, 41 Worship Street, 
London, E C. 

WEST COWES.—May 2.—For Building Engine and Boiler- 
house, Coal Store and Chimney Shaft in Connection with 
Waterworks. Mr. W. Brown, Engineer, 41 Worship Street, 
London, EC. : 

WEsT HAmM.—April 28.—For Construction of Brick-lined 
Concrete and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Oval Sewer, with Bell- 
mouth Chamber, Manholes, &c. Mr. Fred E. Hilleary, Town 
Clerk, Town HalJ, West Ham, E, He 

WHEATLEY.—April 16.—For Taking-down 
Sunday School. Mr. J. Farrar, Architect, 
Halifax. 

.WOLVERHAMPTON. — April 27.— For Supply of Paving,’ ~ 
Kerbing, Wrought and Cast Iron, Timber, Drain Pipes, Tipton 
Bricks, Lime, Cement, &c. Mr. R, E. W. Berrington, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

WooDHOUSE.—For Building St. Mark’s Institute. Messrs, 
Smith & Tweedale, Architects, 12 South Parade, Leeds. 

WooLwicH.—April 29. — For Renewing Roof of Royal 
Artillery Institute and works in connection therewith. A. C. 
Ward, Lieut.-Colonel RE. Commanding Royal Engineer, 
Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich. 


and Rebuilding 
29 Northgate, 


TENDERS, 


BARRY. 

Fo: Building Fifty-seven Houses and Two Shops, for the - 

Park Building Company. Mr. W. H. DASHwooD CAPLE, 
Architect, Cardiff. 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol . £25,799 0 Oo 
D. C. Jones & Co., Gloucester « 25,487 -0 -0 
Reed, Blight & Co, Plymouth 24,499 0 O 
Jenkins & Arnold, Barry 24,440 0 0 
A. Elliott, Cardiff .. : ‘ 20,614 0 0 
D. Davies, Cardiff . Sta ee ae a 0 St, 2 COTA ONO 
C. SHEPHERD & SON, Lim., Cardiff (accepted) 19,990 90 oO 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. 


THE LANE END WORKS, L 


(Chairman—J, Spencmr BaLrour, M.P. 


> London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICES: 


CLAY—WNon-absorbent and Ferruginousg. 


Eistablished 1847. 
IM: 


General Manager—T, FREEMAN.) 


GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


BRICKS.—Please specify 
“Cast-Iron Glaze.” 


TILES.—Please specify 
* Patent Security.” 
L.E.W. 


GLAZED TILES, 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOUSE, including 
Messrs. SPIERS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WoRKsS, Limited. 


L.E.W. 
; 


nt 
i 


cc 
a 


4 2 Ey 
= A Ni CG ALL PURPOSES. 


By HOT WATER, High and Low Pressure, Improved Low Pressure Steam, and Improved _ 
Moist Hot Air Apparatus. 


VEN TELA TITORN. 


EFFICIENCY GUARANTEED. ESTIMATES AND PLANS FREE. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patens “ SAFETY’’ BRICK 


- FOR STABLES, YARDS, on 
= LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


’ & HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING. SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 

C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.O. 


: 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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BLACKBURN. CARDIFF—continued. 
hinge New School Board Offices, Richmond Terrace, | For Proposed Extension and Alterations to the Wood Street 
a Heese Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, Board School, Cardiff, to accommodate 500 Children, — 
Blackburn according to the Plans and Specifications prepared by 
; Section No.1. Messrs. ‘GEORGE E. ROBINSON & SALMOND, Architects 
Pearson & Brown, Pendleton, Manchester. and Civil Engineers, ae and Cardiff. 
Section Vo. 2. Estimate Back Row Tower Old Tiles 
Collinge & Co., Limited, Burnley. with Slate Peedi Besa TE ae 
For Building Girls’ High School, Preston New Road, Blackburn. T. R. Waterman, Cardiff £5,148 £30 £114 £100 
Messrs. STONES & GRADWELL, Architects, Blackburn. John Haines, Canton . 4,712 30 92 100 
John Highton & Son, Witton, Blackburn. Sg & ae veers! 4,670 36 105 57 
David Davies, Cathays . 4,590 30 IIo 50 
For Buiidiag House, Bili HES End ae Nay 8 Thomas bunks Cardiff . pet? 30 my = 
pe a Messrs, STONES >| Charles Dunn, de . 4,400 a 75 75 
pon ey 5 7% : Burton & Co., Cardi « 4,370 2 92 100 
John Highton & Son, Witton, Blackburn. Faery Davies, Cardiff. 4,154 30 75 ES 
BRISTOL. E, TURNER & SON, Cardiff 3,988 * 29 * 99* 105 
* 
For Building Warehouse, Maryleport Street, Bristol, for Accepted. 


Messrs Lindrea & Co. Mr, HERBERT J. "JONES, Archi- For Rebuilding the Borough Arms, for Mr. James Howell. 


tect, Wellington Chambers, Bridge Street, Bristol. Quan- Mr. J. P. Jonzs, Architect, Cardiff. 

tities by Architect. D. J. Davies ear PMN irae hii 
E. Walters, Bristol . : escion - £1,169 0 0 E. Turner & Son. so Bor ge cook, . A Seegog hee 
J. Bastow, Bristol. F < (tT 150 280 vO J. Allan. : : g ‘ : : . 5,088 0 o 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Bristol. : « 1,089 0 0 D. Davies . ; : : ; ; ; . 4,870 0 o 
J. Perrott, Bristol toe, eee 9090 0" O | Burton. & Co. 5.2. a Say oe 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol : é 986 0 oO H. Davies. t : : i 2 e718 25 46 
E. T. Hatherly, Bristol . : 2 : 947 0 O Jones Bros. : : 3 : ; ; . 4,650 0 0 
W Church, Bristol . ‘ A 5 : ; 939 0 0 G: Griffiths : ; : j ; a . 4,650 0 0 
J. E. Davis, Bristol . é : : . ‘ 930 0 O R. Price . : 3 ; j : . 4,420 0 0 
G. Humphreys, Bristol . : : : » 925 0 0 J. Thomas : ; : + 4,400 0 0 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol ; ‘ ai Or, EO C. SHEPHERD & SON, Lim. (accepted ae 2A 2 OO 
R. WILKINS & SONS, Bristol (accepie?) 5 4. 71850024,0'0 

CARDIFF. ~ CHATHAM. 
For Stores for the South Wales Drug Stores, Limited, Cardiff. | For Rebuilding the Ebenezer Congregational Church, Chatham. 

Mr J. P. JONES, Architect, Cardiff. Mr. G. E, POUND, Architect, Chatham. 
Cousens Bros. . ; : ‘ : : “& 1,149 0 oO W. H. Archer, Gravesend ° : s - £6,473 0 0 
R. Price’ = 5 a 5 : : £,090° .0:,0 Callund & Son, Rochester : ; ri =; §;700 OL 
J. Allan. - F : ; 3 . 1,080 0 oO Wallis & Son, Maidstone . ~ : S - 5,084 0 0 
Jones Bros. é ; 5 i : 2 5 1,067 °o Oo E. D. Seagers, Chatham . : = « ~ 5400 05.0 
W Symonds . ‘ : : Fe. 4,002.20), J. & M. Patrick, Chatham : : - 5,120 0 0 
D. Davies. i Eee Ae A 995 0 oO Esser & Bockham, Chatham 2 ‘ a 5, UNA evo 
C. Shepherd & Son, Limited |, a oR fe. 974.00 Naylar & Son, Rochester. : : {5,079 200 
TURNER & SONS (accepted ee, a : 968: 0 Oo C. E. Skinner, Chatham , 4 ; : - 4,980 0 oO 

“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT JOHN DALE THE LIMMER 
a 112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 


LIMIT 871. 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


Natis, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 


SS ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to ise 
o » ao wy seven days. Fineness, 
y 2 9 de meshes to squareinch. with lews 
~ fh te . than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
= 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
j and Hereford Water Works, 


Ranges, 5 
Gpadlalic dae ped Sar Cea Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
F erete Floors and Street Paving.| Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, “1 IMMER. 0 862 
_} “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT Sash Fasteners, eLORDOA, a 
== Quick setting; test 3 parte AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. i 
=} Standard SMe Seis ream SNE? COMPRESSED & Ende ASPHALTE 
7 per square inc 
A 1 , ; . 
ners, most Plasto, bert sand BEST GREEN 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, 8. 
in ‘the market. Specially g' YS, YS ) Roofs, 


see santos for aging encaustic Every too eats oe ee ae ee Company’s 
Reminten he ee ee ee ee Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buux#z Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene's and Parian Mg caer 
Bricks, Oonag Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bri 
&c. Railwey and water communication. 


EMLEY & SONS 8, Lim’ 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, ficand, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY’ MARBLES 
always on hand 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries nee 
uttermere Lake 


B es 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, i 
a aS seer ondo n, i863, (Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ext : e Fas S v \ Model Dwelling,’’ New- ESTABLISHED 1871. 


castle Exhibition ,1887. 
E ARCHITECTS % 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
DARK GREEN. of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
For PRIOES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE GO., | suttork House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHAtT, Te 
Wer asrare ce In Small. Sizes, COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 
And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply FOR Is THE BEST fet FOR ROADWAYS, 
for Particulars and Prices of CHAFF CUTTING D Cc oe wetanibie house Fl. 
9 9 amp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
BRAWN’S PATEN GRINDING Saves Bosc ‘Benne Cou tote pers 
1 b h i 
PORTABLE FIRE Esty APE, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, || 7” 2a°Aavery cam be tained from the Otes 
Can be Adjust din a Moment at any Window.- VENTILATING, si ant in eine hee aT. 


Has received the special approbation of Capra SHaw. 


Hn ay PUMPING, &e. READING CASES 
BRAWN & CO. 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, 5. W. E re HINDLEY RCH E 
—$$$__ eee 2 2 BR : A 
TOLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— °| TH : C : ee CT. 
Hay pectin any here ile Leatterea, price 12s. 6d. Li QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, Price Two Shillings. 


Works—BOURTON, DORSET, OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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} Ae eee COVENTRY —continued. 

For Alterations and Additions to Schools, &c, Chard, Somer- | For Sinking Main Shaft (and Lining with Ion Cylinders) at 
set, for the Committee. Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, - Whitley, for the Waterworks Committee, Coventry. 
Architects, Bournemouth. TILLEY & SONS (accepted ) ‘ 4 : . £3515 0 0 

J. Huxtable, Bournemouth . : ; . etoo5n,0..0 : 
Lye & Sons, Chard . ‘ A a : gen 760 22S DUNGARVAN. 
W. Scott, Parkstone . ‘ . é » «+ 748 o o| For Works, &c, in connection with Water Supply, Dungarvan, 
J. White, Bournemouth / ; EPSON OO Mr. M. BEARY, Borovgh Surveyor, 
Fowler & Stickland, Warminster : : aup090 O10 N. Williams, Dublin . ° . ; ; -£4,885 0 9 
W. H. C. Curtis, Poole P 222597 10.='0 G. Stokes, Dungarvan ; ; A R «AOI Oe O} 
G. H. BLACKMAN, Fareham (accepted ) Rt Ons O Barry Bros,, Cork . F : x ; <.. a7O) 10°58 
Architect’s estimate . ; : e000: 02<0 T. P. Purcell, Kilkenny ‘ ‘ i 298 O SO 
R. Simpson, Dublin . : : : : . 4,190 0.“0 
CORK. ee FINN, ae Gees ys : ot TERE SOC peas O 

For Building Schools at St. Marie of the Isles, Cork, for the ic2 jig ae Paging ha : F ; . ~ Ashes Of 2 
Sisters of Mercy. Mr. SAMUEL F. HyNES, F.R.1LBA,, EAST PECKHAM. 

Architect. Quantities by Mr. Richard Evans. For Alterations and Additions to the Hop Pole, East Peckham. 
D. Crudon, Fermoy . : A é : 5 LRI7 3-00" 0 Warren, Hadlow . : : : ; ‘ . £405 I0 o 
J. McDonnell, Cork . ‘ < M5 F203 OnG G. J. Jones, Tonbridge 2 . 5 : w23502 1Ob ee 
E. Fitzgerald, Cork... e £5, oco and 4,800 0° 0 |Uad.. Webby Hast,Peckham:=). rv. 2s 8. 98% coe 
E. & P. O'Flynn, Corks)". ; z . 4,850 0 0 STEVENS, East Peckham (accepted) . ‘ » 348 0 O 
T. O'Flynn, Cork. : 2 : pe A420 25 TY 
J. SIsk, peak (accepted) . : ; : ied, 200"07 6 FARNHAM. 

For Erection of eae the Infirmary at the Workhouse, 
_ Farnham, and Building Boundary Wall. Mr. SypNEY 
. CRICCIETH. — STAPLEy, Architect, Pavitaen: : 

For Repairs to Pontycwrt Bridge, Criccieth. Messrs. THOMAS J. Kimber, Farnham , : 2 > »-£98 90 oO 

ROBERTS & SON, Engineers, Portmadoc. Garland, Aldershot . 2 : ‘ gs OO 
Robert Roberts, Criccieth . z : £100 15 Oo Chamberlain, Farnham : : ; 5 O27 tOs. O 
O. M. Roberts, Portmadoc . ‘ - ; ZB O H. Patrick, Farnham ., , ; ; : +. Q¥-10':.0 
Humphrey Thomas, Criccieth . é +P Ode F350 Diamond & Sons, Farnham . ; ‘ F azo 1-9, -0 
ROBERT WILLIAMS, Harlech (accepted ) : each Sot O 

GROOMBRIDGE. ae 
B For Construction of Pipe Sewers, Pamping Machinery, Engine- 
COVENTRY. house, Tanks, &c, Groombridge, for the East Grinstead 

For Providing and Fixing Pump and 8 horse-power Portable |} = Union -Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. URBAN SMITH, 
Engine, for the Water Committee. C.E., Engineer. 

T. TILLEY & SONS, Walbrook, E.C. (accepted) .£78 15 0 J. Dickson, Gray’s Inn Road . F 5 £25 283 14 oO 

For Removing Pump, Machinery and Engine, when Pumping ee eee ; : : secs ey A 

- Finished, for the Water Committee. Ponin & Long, Reading : : Stare 2 ae ie 
T. T1LLEy & Sons, Walbrook, E.C. (accepted) .£49 15 0 At Foster, Hast Canstead- i ; , : 1,856 : : 

For Working Pumping Machinery, per day of 24 hours, for the J. Morris, East Grinstead . : : : 42459802" 70"" 6 

Water Committee. W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames . 3 « T755° 0° 0 
T. TILLEY & SONS, Walbrook, E.C. (accepted) . £2 10 6 F. DUPONT, Colchester (accepted) . : - 1,649 16 3 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, E.C, 
Brits oF Quanrtirins, SpeciricaTions & REPoRTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “INK-PHOTO™” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Esratss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Oertificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED, 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Tiondon 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with pana COMPLETE INST ALL ATIONS 
PREC HIL ©: SON; oa of a COR WERING. ONLY ae 


‘ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables. and Diary,’ revised 48 Osnaburgh Street, N: 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. STRODE & Co. cee ghee SF LONDON 


BILL b 
SIMPLEX LEAD Paar cuannres 
G LAZING WATERLOW BROS. & ee 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, &E.C,, 


For Roofs, Sky. lights, and Undertake at angen and 7 taal lee < all the 
© above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Horticultural Work. Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continnoug 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. QUANTIT LES, ET €. 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. Correctly W tition an’ 


GROVER & CQ. (Lim.), gee Ca 
ENGINEERS, Xc., 


PLANS, &e., best style. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. d i ALL 1 AY 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars oo 2 sy 5 


Mounted Papers, (sent post free), > SHAKESPEARE 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. m@ PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM, 


&c., at reduced prices. 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


ohh te & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


QUEX IRON COMPANY, 
KILBURN, N.VWV. 
Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &e. 


WOOD- BLOCK PAVING 
Z B vor Chronos, schools, ANCASTER STONE, 


fj 


flices, &. “ hp : 
4 Estimates and full particulars FROM THE) -EINDLE QUARMUES 
on application to ANCASTER; Near GRANTHAM. 


S\l| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
 =Woop Pavinc AND STEAM MANSEI ELD STO N E, 


Jornery Works, 


® Cispiiam Junction, 5.W. FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
WANSFIELD. 


soRRUGATED -D*BUILEINES & ROOFS 


a8 description of RoW and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED 
Iron Roors, &c. Ilustrated_Catalegue free on application. 


SUPPLEMENT 


en 
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LONDON. 

For Pulling Down and Rebuilding the Frying Pan Public- 
house, Brick Lane, Spitalfields, for Messrs. Truman, Han- 
bury & Co. Mr. SPENCER W. GRANT, Architect, 63 
Finsbury Pavement. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks. 


GREAT WYRLEY. 
For Additional Accommodation at Great Wyrley School, for 
Sixty Children. Mr. JOHN GREENSILL, Architect, 
Great Wyrley. Quantities by the Architect. 


A. Williams, Great Wyrley . : . : . £346 16 I0 

R. Barton, Mednestard x : . : : 2 B35 eOn sO Atherton & Latta, Poplar . ° ; : . £1,780 

J. Hunter, Willenhall . ; : : 320.10 20 A) hide Battersea ; : , . aan 

S. Woo N, Bloxwich ted ; ; .  288.I92-0 urmur, Clapton : : - : alse bt 
OO ce ee ‘ C. W. Bovis, Dorset Square. . «O38 


oo0o0o0ocea 
eoooo0dc°o 


HAMPSTEAD. L. Whitehead & Co., Clapham . : 4 ¢,; eee 
For the Erection of a Pianoforte Factory (exclusive of Party J. SmirH & Sons, Norwood (accepted) . - 1,185 
Walls) at Hampstead, for Mr. F. B. Lambert. Messrs. | For Building Mission House for St. John’s Parish, Stamford 


SALTER, IssoTT & SALTER, Architects, 13 Phoenix Street, Hill. Mr. SPENCER W. GRANT, Architect, 63 Finsbury 
St. Pancras, N.W. Pavement. Quantities by Mr. C. W. Brooks. . 
W. Evans, Kentish Town . . : ~ . £672 0 oO : é Slates. Tiles—extra. 
King & Co, Hampstead... -. > . Sg ~~. «4610 10:0 | “Paine Bros, Stamford Hill. . £1,03t- 0 6 £37 8749 
J. Steed, Chalk Farm... 2... ..  . . 590.00] Knight & Sons; ‘Tottenham. >. ~~ 954 0 900s eee 
A. SALTER, Kentish Town (accepted). ‘ eee Ye te ee) P. Hart, Tottenham . . - 879 0 oO ee he ee 

A. PORTER, Tottenham ‘ ». 869 © ONO oweereo 
KINSON. * Accepted. 

For Erecting and Completing Schools, &c, at Kinson, for the | For Rebuilding and Finishing a Stable, 31 Harley Mews North, 
Kinson School Board. Messrs, LAWSON & DONKIN, for Mr. R T. GODLEE, 19 Wimpole Street, W. Mr. 
Architects, Bournemouth. ALEXANDER PayNE, Architect, 4 Storey’s Gate, St. 

J. W. Street, Poole . ; 3 3 F «/,1,182'-0%0 James’s Park, S.W. 
Allner, Parkstone . 3 é é : idl 2h Oe O W. Downs . ; . 2 a ‘ . P . £996 0 o 
Ed. Smith, Wimborne . : , 5 A Sgt OOs3,0- 0 Dove Bros. . ; F : ‘ : . (97 be O10 
T. C. Ryler, Poole. 6 + 4s * ens op 1,050 0 0 |) Hall; Beddall’& Co. . =... >.) le Oe 
Geo. Bevan, Bournemouth ; ; ; y 6 907.200 Perry & Co.. |. f : ; : : 930 0. 0 
Geo. Baker, Wimborne . “ : A : 950 0 oO Hill Bros. . : 4 ‘ : : - . 927 10-0 
W. H.C. Curtis, Poole (accepted ). ; ' 937 10 oO H. & E. Lea 4 ; x : . . 893 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. . , “ ‘ 3 : “COBO Ww: SB 
“ LEWISHAM. G. H. & A. Bywaters . : : . ; « O78 aa ee 

For Additions and Alterations to Ladywell Steam Laundry. G. S.S Williams & Son . E . 5 . 867° 6.90 
Mr. ROBERT Burr, Architect, 25 Fulham Park Gardens, |*°'S. Pocock . ; : : ; : : . 86tomd 

We hacen LB Wm. LONcMIRE & Co. (accepted) . . . 838 0 oO 

{ ea : : : ; ‘ e ‘£789 © ©! For Erection of Ten Houses in the Buchan Road Peckham 

J. Horr, peste: Square (accepted) ; i yee se for Mr. H. Hammond, of Bournemouth. Mr. FRED. res 
: LINGFIEUD. GRIERSON, Architect, 9 Old Jewry Chambers, Cheapside. 

For Additions to Starbrough Castle, Lingfield, the Residence | W- H. GREENWOOD, Wandsworth (accepted) . £2,000 0 o 
of Mr. Walter Waterhouse. Messrs. MORTON & GLOVER, _ No Competition. 

Architects, 2 Queen Victoria Street, London. For Sundry Alterations and Additions to the Camden Turkish 
Coles & Son, Clerkenwell and Dorking . £3,066 0 o Baths, 1rA Kentish Town Road. Messrs. H. H. BRIDG- 
Beale & Son, Tunbridge Wells ; ; i 3384-40" 0 MAN & Goss, Architects, 42 Poultry. 

WALTER PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accefted) . 3,337. 0 oO NEAVE & NEAVE (accepied ). 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris,1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL,” SEE LSE wY’s 


‘ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices: —121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


- BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WOBKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &e. 
at our Show Rooms. 
aes er Papen eee es 1 Caer as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 

n emselves to all who are interest i i = 

VENTILATED ROOMS ed in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. . 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


PATENT PARQUET. patent SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


: 3 = AS SS —_ 
WELLINGTON street, LEEDS, S*xzcom == LONDON 72. Sty Sou Wie, Siac 
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SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON — continued. LONDON—continued. 

Hor the Erection of Premises, No. 1 High Street, Aldgate. | For Plumbing at The Gables, Upper Hamilton Terrace, St. 
Messrs. H. H. BRIDGMAN & Goss, Architects, 42 Poultry, John’s Wood. Mr. WILLIAM A. Burr, Architect, 65 
City. Chancery Lane. 

Trice aes ee eke R.H.& J. Pearson , ° - ‘ . . 4345 10 0 
Preips aay Se es Tylor & Sons ‘ ‘ ; : ‘ : e310” G0 
Rudd & Son, Grantham (/ate) .  , =. £4,665 — Larke & Son “Al phate Sa RM NE ett pai Te Eg SS TRS, 
J. Greenwood, Arthur Street, W. ot eet A O7ORs £6300 Peattiere ep ee ee a TE eeeo OF oO 
5. Mortar, Stratford - » 4,464 << Gil. . : 3 ° : , - 213 4 0 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment + 4,296  4,01I | For Alterations and Repairs to Nos. 37 and 38 Baltic Street, 
Kirk & Randall» Woolwich . » 4,169 3,999 St. Luke’s. Mr, ROBERT BURR, Architect, 25 Fulham 
Neave & Neave, St. John’s Wood . . 4,000 3,750 Park Gardens. 
Josolyne, Young-& Co. porcush © « 3,997 — 3,847 DW ieee Oey 5g © hE SOE ee ait hr toate OSM RECS 
Perry & Co, Bow. Se ge O07 e722 J Je Phompson i Gr rg Oakes © se oF 
Oe Lawranee & Sons, Wharf Road : - 3,989 3.699 Wells & Son ze : " . 148 10 0 
J. W. Dixon, Highgate . . . . 3923 3643 W. Byrorp, Battersea (accepted ) ise ke pee A Re eee 
E. Toms, Camden Town . ‘ F 2233883 3,598 
‘Scrivener & Co., Regent’s Park . 3,858 3,548 uM ANCHESTER. 
S. R. LAMBLE, Kentish Town (accepted ye 3,787 3495 | For Construction of proposed Sewage Works at Hyde. 
For Schools at St. Mark’s, Peckham, for the Rev. George Robinson & Son, Hyde, 
_ Collett. Messrs. NEwMan & NEWMAN, Architects and Cost about £12,000, 
Surveyors, 31 Tooley Street, London Bridge. 
Bi tice MANSFIELD. 
Parish Room. Classroom. For Additions to Bury Hill Hall, Mansfield, Notts. Mr, R. 
H.Quennell . .« + £15530 OO £170" 0 0 FRANK VALLANCE, M.S.A,, Architect, Mansfield. 
J.Bulles . . . 1,513 0-0 189 0 O| S.&G. Frisby, Mansfield. , i PL LF-760 * OS 
H. L. Holloway . . ei Wer Tg92)-0:. 0 I50 0 0 Fisher Bros., Mansfield . 5 : F ¢ 7,653, Oo) 0 
C.Ansell .  . 2. ew  % «4T4 © 0 = 202 C08 ‘CO|_s WA. Vallance, Mansfeld . . . . 7,610 0 oO 
J.O. Richardson . 4 + 1,268 0 0 18f 0 0 John Greenwood, Mansfield . . . . 7,600 0 0 
Balaam Bros. . % 1,242 0 0 163 I0 0 Charles Vallance, Mansfield. ; ; - 7,048 0 0 
W. & H. CASTLE (accepted) Nae FjL77 20+ O a= 
For Building Villa Residence, Mansfield, for Mr. W. H. 

For Rebuilding the Phoenix Public- house, Upper East Smith- Robinson. Mr. R. FRANK VALLANCE, M.S A , Architect, 
field, for Mr. Francis Gill. Mr. CHAS. J. C. PAWLEY, Mansfield. 

Architect, 2 Prince’s Mansions, Victoria Street. Quantities Additional for 
by Mr. Harry hae Hepes: Road. : ere 
J. Mansbridge . . - £2,918 0 oO H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln . - £960 0 0 Py) 8 

Or ee el 2B OM Ol Pe. Be. Frisby, Mansfield © i= + 949° oO 0 _ 
Re ee er, gS 23927 OF OF Baad Cuddy, Mansfield. 898 I0 0 + ~=©15 10 Oo 
C.F. Hewlitt . . “+, +, + 2,675° 9 ©} ©, Houldsworth, Hucknall Torkard 877 0 0 == 

For Erection. of Reciieare at Frognal Gardens, Frognal, F. J. Baynes, Mansfeld. ; 863 14 7 ZOO OR 
Hampstead, for Mr. Walter Besant. Mr. JAMES NEALE, B. Keiling, New Basford (arrived ‘i 
F.S.A., F.R LBA, Architect and Surveyor, zo Bloomsbury too late). 800 0 Oo 2557 OO 
Square, London. No Quantities Supplied. EVANS & SUTTON, Sutton-in-Ash- 

ALLISON & po oo LORE Hampstead (accepted) . £2,013 17 o| field (accepted) . : : 2 Si08O%0 20° 0 Oo 


Tu: BATH STONE FIRI 


) fae : 
Telegraphic Addresses: Head Offices: BAT .= LONDON DEPOTS. 


Peed quarrias “OOLITE, BATH.” G. W. Railway Mileage Station, 


LONDON orricE, “OOLITE, LONDON.” | mak BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited, are in a Bae aur aie 

oes | Position to supply every description of Bath Stone Pine lee 

COMBE DOWN. ; from any and all of the quarries previously owned | EVERY KIND OF STONE 
STOKE GROUND. by IN STOCK. 
aatae Guo eo. onl Bistor & Bolte BR. J. Marsh & Oo.,| UNLIMITED SELECTION. 
MONK’S PARK. Randell, Saunders & Co., Ld. Limited. SPECIAL SIZES READILY 
y ssa DOW Ss Isaac Sumsion. 8. R. Noble. OBTAINED. 

: eae _ PROMPT DESPATCH. 

FARLEIGH DOWN. Corsham Bath Stone Co.,Ld. Stone Bros., Limited. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, LIMITED, BATH. 
“Hincrusta=Udalton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, Wi. 
Telegrams— LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” Telephone—No, 3769. 


NORWEGIAN MARBLE & LABRADORITE. 
ALL COLOURS, 1 Sole eg ALFRED A. HOLM. picts ow aprucarion. 
Showrooms & Offices: » Victoria Street, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


_ CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 175 .STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


MARKET RASEN. 
For Building Dwelling-house, Market Rasen, 


PARKSTONE. 
for Dr. G. H. | For Erecting and Completing a House on the Upper Bourne 
Estate, Parkstone, Dorset, for Assistant Commissary- 


nanee. ee x Ne ASS ‘ ian be ps RE ee: General A. E. Petrie. Messrs. Lawson & DONKIN, 
coln, Quantities by the Architect. | é Architects, Bournemouth. 

Joshua Harrison, Market Rasen _. ,. -+4£1,871 10 ©| George & Harding, Bournemouth . . . £1,038 0 o 

H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln : : : . 1,842 0 0 Barrow & Entwistle, Bournemouth , ‘ +» 1,000 0 0 

J. B. Harrison, Lincoln . =. 4 .+ + 1,830 © ©] Geo, Bevan, Bournemouth . .« » » 968 0 © 

J. W. Harrison, Lincoln . : ; . 1,743 9 0 Wm. Hoare, Bournemouth  ., aes s 945 9 O 

WRIGHT & SON, Lincoln (accepied ) : » 35735 9 0 Hammerton & White, Winchester . ° >) O42, 00 

J. White, Bournemouth . é ‘ ’ « 925 0 0 

MARLOW. ‘anal & Son, Bournemouth . ‘ 2 a 914.0 O 

: w. ) Hee, Curtis, Pople’ oy.7 ua wee 10 Oo O 

For Alterations to Infant School, Oxford Lane, Marlo Wat. Scorr, Parkstone (accefled) ; : 2 rien es 


A. B. Walker. . . ‘ c : : hk 2hOnson 
J. S. Canter. . : . : ° : ei pe Ce) 
T. Y. LOVELL (accepied) . er pba ces tod Aereree 


ooo 


_ SALISBURY. 
For Building Five Cottages in Pennyfarthing Street, Salisbury, 
for the Trustees of the Salisbury Municipal Charities. 


MELTON MOWBRAY. on Messrs. JOHN HARDING & SON, Architects, 51 Canal, 
For Laying Out Cemetery, Melton Mowbray, and Building Salisbury. 
Chapel, Lodge, Mortuary and Boundary Fence, Drainage, Young Bros, , £ 2 . . ; . £1,280 0 0 
&c, for the Melton Mowbray Local Board. Mr. CHas. E. Hale . i . if 5 : . 1,279 Ie” 6 
Wm SmirH, Architect and Surveyor, Grantham. Quan- H_ Cooper , A . 1,273 0 © 
tities by Architect. Webb & Co. . ‘ i ; : ; « 2290 40-%0 
Sherwin, Aylesbury . & 5‘ ; - 4;274.20°.0 i Day —. : . Y : : . 1,195 0 0 
Solden & Hipwell, London -. «Ss 3715-18 5 GrGreen 86 ee a eee 
French & Ellwood, Sandy : - é -» 33289 O° 0 C.A. Hayes , i . : ‘ 4 . 1,167 0 0 
Wartnaby, Melton Mowbray. . ».  . 3,178 8 7 Fe Weert oo SS tg os po oe 
Edward Bowman, Stamford . : ; i \920-F2y-'0 R, Williams  , < : . ‘ . » 1155400 
Clarke & Son, Melton Mowbray . : sey 200 O R. Kellow, ‘ ; : 2 : ; . 1,070 50, © 
Halliday, Stamford . ; x ; ; 2257 62) O10 G. Witt . 2 ; . - ‘ Z «4,058.38 sew 
CHARLES BARNES, Melton Mowbray (accepted) 2,410 0 O G. HARRIS (acceSled) . ote : 0. < O90." Gna 
MERRIOTT. a FANDGATE. 

For Building Residence for Major Hayward, Marks Barn, poe Building Beach Rocks Convalescent Home, Sandgate. 

: ymer. : . . : « £10,240 10° © 
Merriott, Crewkerne. Messrs. CHARLES KIRK & SONS, H.R. Mercer . ‘ ; g : 2. go Se ieee. 
Architects, Sleaford, Lincs. Quantities supplied. G. Prebble. : if : d .- 9,743 0 © 

H. J. Robinson . , ; : iL7440 =O. 0 J. J. Jeal. : ; : : ‘ « 9,674 0 Oo 
Meyrick & Son . fe ate : , - 6,954 0 0 Petts & Son 5 : : - : o - 0,672.08 1 
Rudd & Son , : : : : F - 6,444 0 0 D. Baker. . : . : se a; 9,616" -O sao 
Lye & Son : ‘ : : : 31.0,3752. 02° 0 W. W. Martin. : : . ° . 2 9,080 0 © 
Cornish & Gaymer . , ; : : » +0,5652° 0 0 Hayward & Paramor . : : : o 0,000,050 
J. H. Kingerlee : : : : ; «7 0,093 -O> 0 W. Brooks. si : . ° . ¢ 28807 20> O 
W. H. MAXEY (accepted) . j ‘ : p70 ROO WALLIS & SONS, Maidstone (accepied ) . « 8, 804200% 3 


Head Office & Works :-— = i. = CT Fe F CS Li C Sa Ti Ni G b oy rene : 


POWNALL ROAD, 


us PATERSON & COOPER, ,.. 


Telephone No. 1140. = 8- PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella London.” . 
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NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHCUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted i } 
With a Cistern Filter, FATE NT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, Portable 
and superior to any others. Vide Professor Frankiand’s Reports to the Registrar-General, J uly 1866 ; November 1867 ; Cistern 
as wae and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. ; Filters 
so, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872, Ne 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards. _ Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. ~ a 


S for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings, Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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' SEAFORD. 

for Construction of New Sewer from Railway Bridge to 

Grosvenor Road, New Sewers from the Cinque Port 

Cottages to Pumping Station, and Manholes in Steine 
Road. 

Kibby, Berry & Kirk . ‘ e ’ : 

G, BAKER (accepied) . e 


«£20070 0 
e ® ° 179 Oo ie) 
SEAHAM HARBOUR. 

For Alterations to Rose and Crown Hotel, Seaham Harbour. 
Mr. WM. Forster, Architect, Seaham Harbour. : 


William Wardropper . ‘ A . -Z651 9 0 
John Shepperd ., ° ‘ . ° ; Pr OR7 i", :O 
T. Coates . : ‘ : : : c «040.7 05.0 
George Gradon & Son . : . . g OLS. 9 0 


f TOTTENHAM. 

For New Infant School and Additions to present Schools at 
Stamford Hill, for the Tottenham School Board. Mr. 
CHARLES BELL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, Salter’s Hall 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


SEVENOAKS. 
For Building Schools at the Weald, Sevenoaks. 
Simmonds, Reading . ‘ ; : : . £1,666 o o- 
STAFFORD. 


For Building Public Baths, Stafford. Mr. WILLIAM BLACK- 
SHAW, Borough Surveyor, Architect, Stafford. 


T. S. Bromage, Longton . : ‘ : £4,500 0 O 
Bradford & Co., Manchester . : : . hs One Gee O 
With Teak Baths and other Special Tanks and 
Fittings for Brine, 70/. more; the Corpora- 
tion put in the Foundations and Drains, cost 400 0 oO 
TONBRIDGE. 

For Alterations and Additions at the King’s Head, Tonbridge. 
Tye =. : : : : : - ; - £589 90 O 
Wallis, Maidstone : : ‘ . : 583 0 0 
G. J. Jones, Tonbridge ; ; d : e 1 496: 13.-9 
W. F. CUTHBERT, Tonbridge (accepted) . « 408 0 O 


WEST HAM. 
For No. 2 Steel Boilers, 30 Feet long by 7 Feet 6 Inches 


GIBBS’ Patent Weatherproof Extractor, No. 3, Registered Design. 


We have pleasure in stating we are now supplying our PATENT WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS made to our 
No. 3 Registered Design as above, at the same price as our No. 1 (Plain Pattern). They are made of heavy Gauge Galvanised Steel, those of 
12-inch diameter and upwards being rivetted throughout, rendering them totally independent of solder in all structural parts. In addition all 
outside edges are fitted with beads which add considerably to their appearance and stability. A glance at our Price List will show that they 
are at the same time the CHEAPEST VENTILATORS in the Market as well as the most efficient. 


Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs, D. Campbell & Son. Diameter. Mr. LEwis ANGELL, Borough Engineer. 
Deduct for Keene’s Deduct for Roperison: & Cops isk pat Fee ip Wt hour t eh OMe eae 
Sy aiprop Stas aaa Renine G7 C0, sin oe Ee pil Sphere Once 
bricks, solid floor. Hawksley, Wild & Co. . ; i ; - 1,450 0 O 
Jackson Bros. eh 222 Or Ore £971 0.0. £20°.0°.0 Hornsby & Son = : : : : oe 15435 x00 
Stephens, Bastow J. Bellamy 3 : : : . peau On O 
& Co.. : a 7,045" OF 0 210-00 38 0 Oo Thames Iron Works, ‘ nel 30l4.0720 
Wood & Co. Pty Ao VRC aeg®. T5O.FF °C 6 4 TO Fraser & Fraser ‘ Sige ore Oy O 
Flew & Co... -*. 7;460'" 0°: 0 132 '02:'0 33°C" 10 W.H. Wood & Co, . ; Vides oO 
Chessum & Sons. 7,359 0 O 190 0 0 20 £66 Spurr, Inman & Co. . : - 1,250 0 0 
§. Linzell. —. pee Got On, Q icin 72° 0.0 92.00 Gimson & Co. . : Ps ee Ye io tetwe Hen) 
S. & W. Pattinson 7,161 0 0 150-0; b pasties Mees) Penman & Co. . s <.-T,220-10 0 
J. Mills ; e772 O07 Beat Or <0 3320#' 6 Adamson & Co. A : A : « S1;182. O10: 
Balaam Bros. ge 7002020 178 0 0 14) 0>0 Watt & Co. (accepted) . ; é 7a OFC 
R. G. Battley 31 0;90255,03 0 160 0 oO is Marshall, Fleming & Co. . E “ . 1,100 0 O 
Warhead & Son’, 6,950.0 O° 1906 0 0 ~°33 0. 0:|.- EB. Danks) - 1,060 0 0 
W. Brass & Son . 6,647 0 0 i150. 0.0 Bot, le 0 J. Thompson . : > : ; ¢ 0 be ATOZ 20a 
C, Wall . - 6,382 0 0 66 0 oO I2 0 0 Centrifugal Pumps, Engine, &¢. 
Allen & Sons » 6,350 0 Oo 110 15 0 15 9 9 Robertson & Co. ; : : : eS DEES FS OFS 
J. O.Coxhead . 6,289 0 0 IIo 0 0 28 0 Oo Marshall, Fleming & Co. . ; ; ; . 2,035 0 0 
AcwIOOD* —, 3 Os Os O 186 Io oO I4 Io O J. & H. Gwynne » : : ; ; . 1,999 0 9 
* Conditionally accepted. Watt & Co. (accefled) ; . 1,675 0 oO 
us my 
; ARE 
: i 
; i THE CHEAPEST, 
STRONGEST, 
W h | f AND BEST 
eat Cr'pr 00 IN THE MARKET. 
| : KINDLY. 
a 
& Ventilators COMPARE 
GIBBS’ Patent : j 
Weatherproof PRICE AND GIBBS’ Patent 
Extractor. i Davina 
Soil Pi Hm i oil Pipe 
Polish. | Te MAKE. Ventilator. 


SEE TESTIMONIALS. 


ND IOI lll lO TO A Le Vl Nl cdl lel 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE iand all further particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, wWARwc, venTiLATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 
| 27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


(4) HYGIENIC WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Telegrams—‘‘ Ventilation, Liverpool.’’ 


Telephone-- No. 1,389 
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SUPPLEMENT 
WEST HAM. WOOLWICH, 4 
For Alterations and Additions to Boiler House, &c, at | For Rebuilding the Branch of the London and Provincial Bank. 
Corporation Sewage Works, Canning Town, Bow Creek, Mr. HENRY H. CHURCH, Architect, Woolwich. Quantities 
West Ham. Mr. LEwis ANGELL, Borough. Engineer. by Mr. Wm. Henry Strudwick. 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow (accefted) . . «£1,650 0 oO Woodward & Coy 30 i a ees tees 
W. NEIL, Bow . ; : ; ‘ ’ « 45579" 17 24 Patman & Fotheringham. . . .. 2 5,750» 0..0 
’ Chapman . : : “ peaks . » 55579 9 9 
WHITB Y. Sab Se: e e a ° e s ain . % 
‘ ‘ itby. ightingale . ; ‘ : ; 4 Pee; 
For Sewerage Works, Whitby Rien sont. oe nike. 
5 Accepted Tenders. Munday & Sons, oe, = good anne 
Gs Firth @ ® ° ‘ a ‘ ry ° £563 O30 Morter ' é P ‘ : - - * 55243 rey) 
ih Braim e ry ® ‘ e e . ° 285 Oo Oo Proctor . i i 3 E 5,175 oOo 
° 8 


Richardson (withdrawn) 2 : 4 < . 4,669 
WHITCHURCH. 
For Building United Nonconformist School, Whixall, near 7A 
Whitchurch, Salop. Mr. J. H. PICKARD, Architect, 


Talbot Street, Whitchurch. 
John Corfield, Whitchurch . 7 5 ; Be yp sae ae, TRADE NOTES. F 
E. S. Pickard, Whitchurch . : . : - 692 4 3] THE Birmingham Post of the 13th says:—The bricklayers- 
Geo. Woodhall, Whitchurch . . . . 675 © ©} labourers at Derby, numbering some 200, commence a strike- 
Gro. Dopp, Whitchurch (accepted) . .  . 660 © © | to-day for an increase in wages from 43d. to sid, an hour. In. 


For Reseating and other Work at the Baptist Chapel, Whit- | View of the preliminary work for the new infirmary, of which 
church, Salop. Mr. J. H. PICKARD, Architect, Whitchurch. the foundation-stone is to be laid by the Queen next month, the 


LL : h Z ‘ matter is looked upon with anxiety, especially as the members 
RICHARD OWI 1/1 BE UE Na tcce eae F380. 200 of kindred associations of the Bricklayers? Union have declined 


to work with non-union men. 

THE contract for the erection of a new landing-place and 
pier 300 feet long at Holyhead has been let at abeut 3,000/, to 
Mr. William Williams, contractor, Tanyrefail. 


WHIXALL. 
For Building United Nonconformist School, Whixall, near 
Whitchurch. Mr, J. H. PICKARD, Architect, Talbot 
Street, Whitchurch. 


J. Corfield, Whitchurch =. Pie us 4772 10 0 THE Kirkcaldy district committee of the County Councik 

E. S. Pickard, Whitchurch . ; : : . 692 4 3 | hsve agreed to purchase a steam stone breaker and roller from 

G. Woodhead, Whitchurch . : «pense . 675 o o| 4 Rochester firm for a sum of a little over 1,000/, The pay- 
G, DoDD, Whitchurch (accepied ) : . . 660 0 o| ment, however, is spread over a period of ten years. 

THE ventilation and heating of Alloa Park, the mansion- 

WOLVERHAMPTON. house of the Earl of Mar, have been entrusted to Messrs. 


For Building Hospital Pavilion for Infectious Diseases, | Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating and heating engineers, of 
Entrance Lodge and Additions to Administrative Block, | London and Glasgow, who are introducing their well-known 
Wolverhampton, for the Town Council. Mr. R. E, W. | “olus waterspray system, 


- BERRINGTON, A.M I.C.E., Borough Engineer. THE London Gaslight and Coke Company has been fined 
Talbot, Wolverhampton . - ; . £4,204 8 6 | 205. and 23s. costs for supplying gas on a date last October at 
B. Guest, Wolverhampton : : : - 4,145 oO oj} the testing-place, Millbank Street, Westminster, of less illu- 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton (accepted) . - 3,604 © O| minating power than it ought to be. The magistrate said he 
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was unaware that Westminster had a superior luminant to other 
districts, but in some places the gas appeared so bad that it only 
made the darkness visible. 


THE contract for street lighting by electricity in Leamington 
having expired on the 25th ult., the Paradeand Bath Street are 
once again lighted by gas. 


THE church of St. Peter-le-Poer, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
after being closed for some months, was reopened on Easter 
Day, after undergoing extensive alterations. The church is 
lighted throughout by ornamental wrought-iron standards 
executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, of 43 Great Russell Street, 
who have also supplied a brass eagle-lectern. Messrs. E. & A. 
Billing, of Tooley Street, S.E., are the architects. 


THE Maryport correspondent of the Leeds Mercury says :— 
In a trial which has been made at the Maryport Hematite Iron 
and Steel Works, it has been found that with local coke as 
many tons of pig-iron can be put out per day as with Durham 
coke, and that with the former coke the furnace also works 
more regularly. It is thought that the discovery will revolu- 
tionise the iron trade on the Cumberland coast. 


_ THE remaining blast furnace of the Maryport Hematite Iron 
and Steel Co. has been damped down, owing to the furnacemen 
going on strike for the same rate of wages as is paid at other 
works on the cast. It has been decided not to again employ 
the men who have come out, and when other men can be got to 
take their places, the furnace is to be re-started. 

THE South-Eastern Gazette says :—Mr. John Bradford, who 
for many years resided in Maidstone, and whose family is well 
known in the town, died on Sunday in Clerkenwell, at the age 
of seventy-six years. The deceased was connected with the 
stonemasoning industry. 

ACCORDING to the same paper, after twenty years’ service, 
the steam fire-engine belonging to the Canterbury Cathedral 
authorities has just been overhauled by the makers, Messrs. 
Merryweather & Sons, and is now as good as the day it first 
came to Canterbury, when it threw a jet of water Io feet over 
the pinnacle of the Bell Harry tower, a height of 310 feet. 


A SCHEME for lighting the hall at Studley Royal, for the | 


Marquis of Ripon, has been prepared by Mr. Harrison, of 
Ripon. The first plan, to generate electricity by means of a 
turbine fixed to the Ripon Corporation water-main from Lumley 
Moor, has been abandoned for a more eligible site, where with 
a 193 feet fall and 1,000 cubic feet of water per minute 25 b.h p. 
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could be obtained, capable of maintaining 209 16-c p. lamps at. 
the hall. A turbine of the Hercules type has been selected for 
the purpose. The distance to the hall is 1,000 yards, and the 
electricity will be conveyed by a main one-third of an inch in 
diameter, laid bare in an underground culvert to a building 
known as the old brewery, where a floor will be fixed to hold 56 
accumulators, having a capacity to maintain 70 lights for ten 
hours. 

AN amicable arrangement has been arrived at between. 
Messrs. Bolckow, Vaughan & Co., and their enginemen, crane- 
men, &c, who had refused to accept the sliding-scale arrange- 
ments decided upon by the blast-furnacemen. The employés. 
have agreed to accept a 5 per cent. reduction in their wages. 

At the meeting of the Inverurie Police Commission, the. 
Water Committee reported that, in connection with the water- 
supply, they had accepted the tender of Messrs. J. & P. Laing, 
Inverurie, for the proposed extension of supply, and the work 
was now in progress, 

A NEW sewage system is being laid down at Balmoral 
Castle for the thorough filtration of the sewage before reaching 
the Dee, by Messrs. Fraser & Durward, of Kinharrachie,, 
Ellon, directed by Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, engineers. 


Ar the meeting of Police Commissioners, Woodside, 
Aberdeen, it was decided that any contractor who may contract 
for work under the Board shall be prohibited from subletting 
any portion of his contract, except where the department con- 
cerned specially allows the subletting of such portions of his. 
work as would not be produced or carried out by the con- 
tractor in the ordinary course of his business, and that he shall 
only be allowed to sublet on condition that the standard rate of 
wages in the district is paid. 


TENDERS by Messrs. Arnold & Son, of Doncaster, have been. 
accepted for the first portion of the new brewery for Messrs. 
A. Ream & Son, Corporation Buildings, Doncaster. Messrs. 
Gregory & Haynes will supply all brewery plant and appliances. 


THE Marshgate Schools, Doncaster, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves, 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


THE name of the Albany Club, at Kingston-on-Thames,, 
under its new auspices, will probably be a household word long 
before the end of the year as one of the most favourite resorts of 
the metropolis. The subscriptions demanded are modest, and 
members are responsible for no more than the payment of their 
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subscriptions. .The noble old mansion known as “ Bank 
Grove” stands in majestically timbered grounds of seven acres, 
with 310 feet of frontage to the river, and the club has one of 
the best and largest house-boats as well as a steam-launch. 
Many entertainments are being arranged by an influential 
committee, with the Hon. W. W. Dundas as secretary. 
Additiona! accommodation has also been provided, and the 
club-house has been luxuriously furnished in perfect taste by 
Oetzmann’s. 

Many prizes at exhibitions have been awarded to the 
Priestman’s oil engines. Being worked by the use of mineral 
oil, they offer many advantages, and they can be employed for 
the most diverse purposes. They have already been adopted 
for agricultural machinery, baking machinery, lathes, tools, &c, 
circular saws, pumps for collieries, pumps for gardens, pumps 
for private houses, charging accumulators, electric lighting, 
rock drills in mines, hauling in mines, sanitary machinery, 
ventilating fans, soda-water machinery, ice machinery, printing 
machinery, pattern-making, tea machinery, coffee plantations, 
propelling barges, fog-signal compressors, working looms, 
sewing machines, blowing organs, corn mills, chaff cutters, 
pumping oil, cream separators, &c. : 

THE London address of Messrs. Illingworth, Ingham & Co., 
of Leeds, has been changed from New Bridge Street, E.C., to 
Nos. 41 and 43 Great Guildford Street, Southwark Street, S E. 


A CIRCULAR has been brought out by Mr. C. H. Mabey, 
sculptor, &c., of Westminster, with a list of some 300 or 400 out 
of the many works executed by them for well-known architects. 
It would be impossible to select any particular works for men- 
tion, though it may be stated that the list includes work for 
St. Martin’s New Vestry Hall, the Tower Bridge and Lord 
Derby’s seat, Knowsley Hall. 

A SERIES of experiments in electric traction carried out at 
Messrs. Merryweather & Sons’ Tramway Works, Greenwich, 
on behalf of the Gordon Electric Car Syndicate, is stated to 
have given excellent preliminary results. The track has closed 
conduits, and the general idea of the system is a series of con- 
tacts charged by means of automatic magnets in a box placed 
in the ground every hundred yards or so—about sixteen to a 
mile. The preliminary trials have been made in all sorts of 
weather and with severe tests, such as flooding the whole track, 
7o yards in length, with water, working in snow, fog and so 
forth, through the late winter. The working pressure is 
250 volts, and the current 30 ampcres. The current taken in 


energising the magnets is 7 ampére, and the greatest loss in 
running across the charged sections is about I ampére, that is, 
in all, including resistaace, say, 4 per cent. of that used. The 
special system ends at the contacts, and any gearing or motor 
can be used. At present an Imisch motor is employed with 
ordinary spur gearing. The system tends to show that a prac- 
tical and absolutely solid conductor-rail system is applicable to 
street tramways, The system will probably shortly be applied 
to a complete tramway line in order to verify, under ordinary 


| conditions of street traction, the results shown by the ex- 


periment. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE St. Louis builders are, according to the JV.-W. Lumber- 
wan, actively preparing for a demand for shorter hours and 
better wages on Mayr. The carpenters are likely to cause the 
chief trouble, as it is already known that the bricklayers, stone- 
masons, lathers and planing mill hands will make no demands 
of their employers. 

THE same journal says that at Cincinnati building opera- 
tions are being pushed forward extensively, and that portion of 
the lumber trade catering to the wants of builders is ex- 
periencing a busy season, and prospects for a continuance of 
these conditions are very favourable. A number of new build- 
ings are projected, andthe record of permits at the building 
inspector's office shows that the majority of them are large and 
of substantial character. Very few small houses are being 
erected. 


THE building contractors and planing mill men of Altoona, 
Pa, have adopted resolutions stating that the demands made 
upon them by the workmen were unreasonable and incon- 
sistent, that the future prosperity of the building and lumber 
trade made it imperative that the contractors, planing mill men 
and lumbermen should come to a mutual understanding and 
work in harmony, and resolving that ten hours should con- 
stitute a day’s work, with extra or less time, according to the 
necessities of the case, that wages should be paid monthly as 
heretofore, that the amount of wages should be determined by 
the aptness and mechanical skill of the workman, to be adjusted 
and settled without outside interference ; that hiring and dis- 
charging shall be regarded in the same light, and that all 
employés who refused to be governed by the rules laid down 
would be paid off and discharged. 
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THE Western Architect says:—Building operations in 
Denver, Colorado, have been largely resumed, and the many 
men who have been idle through the winter are finding work. 
Ground is being broken everywhere for new structures, and 
everything points towards a busy season, 


A Loc of mahogany was recently brought from Homer, 


near Denver, and several persons took the pains to count the 
concentric layers of growth in the log, which was 12 inches in 
diameter. The counting had to be done with the aid of a 
magnifying-glass. It showed 1,492 rings. A section of it will 
be sent, it is stated, to the World’s Fair. A singular coincidence 


is the number of rings—1,492—the year in which Columbus 


discovered America. 


VARIETIES. 


PLANS for the construction of a harbour and pier for the fisher- 
men of Portskerra, N.B., at an estimated cost of 4,000/, are to 
be prepared by Mr. Barron, C.E., of Wick. 


THE first brick of the tunnel carrying the Glasgow Central 
Railway through the Botanic Gardens has just been laid. The 
tunnel is 224 yards in length. 


AN inquiry will be held by the Local Government Board 
with reference to the application of the Oswestry Town Council 
for the Board’s approval to a loan of 3,000/. for the erection of 
municipal buildings, and for their consent to the appropriation 
towards the same purpose of the proceeds of the sale of the 
borough lock-up. 

THE first sod in connection with the building of the new 
Roman Catholic church in Warwick Square, Carlisle, was cut 
on Thursday, the 9th inst. 

PLANS have now been ordered to be prepared for the 
proposed extension by 300 feet of the pier at Bournemouth. 

THE Walsall Town Council have resolved that application 
should be made to the Local Government Board for sanction to 
a loan of 13,000/., to defray the cost of various additional outfall 
sewers for draining West Bromwich Road, Birmingham Road, 
and other roads. 

Ar the meeting of the Birmingham Workhouse Committee 
a letter from Mr. Ward, the architect, was read pointing out 
that the supply of water at the workhouse was deficient, owing 
to the fact that the wells were not deep enough. A sub- 


committee was therefore appointed to consider the question of 
deepening the wells, calling in a civil engineer to advise, if 
necessary, as the committee are buying water at present from 
the Corporation at the rate of 227 per week. 


AT the monthly meeting of the Coatbridge Town Council, 
Bailie Neil presiding, it was resolved that a sum of 25,000/. 
should be borrowed, at not more than 3} per cent, repayable 
in thirty years by equal instalments, towards the municipal 
buildings and public hall, the erection of which is now being 
proceeded with. 


THE Dundee Harbour Trustees have appointed a committee 
to co-operate with the Town Council in inducing the railway 
companies to construct an east-end passenger station opposite 
the cattle depot. 


At the monthly meeting of Harrogate Town Council a 
letter was read from Mr. Turley, assistant borough surveyor, 
resigning his appointment, as he had obtained a situation at 
Carlisle. ‘The resignation was accepted, and it was decided to 
advertise for a writing clerk who had had experience in an 
architect’s or surveyor’s office. 

PLANS for a new cemetery at Springbank, Aberdeen, have 
been passed, and Mr. Alexander Brown, architect, has been 
commissioned to lay out the grounds. 

AN extensive enlargement of Crewe railway station is pro- 
posed to be made, owing to the increase of traffic. A new 
suite of postal and parcel offices is also to be provided. 

THE Leeds Mercury records the death on the 14th inst. of 
Mr. Benjamin Walker, senior partner in the firm of Messrs. 
Tannett, Walker & Co, engineers, Leeds, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. : 

AT the morthly meeting of the Ossett Town Council it was 
decided to employ Mr. John Hanson, of Wakefield, for twelve 
months, at a salary of 10oo/, as sewage engineer at the Eastern 
Outfall Sewage Works. The minutes of the General Works 
Committee, which were adopted, included instructions for an 
application for sanction to the borrowing of 3,980/. for street 
improvements, and 1,000/. for additional land purchased adjoin- 
ing the Eastern Outfall Sewage Works. . 

THE Birmingham Post understands that a very favourable 
offer has been made to the Baths and Parks Committee by the 
trustees of the Gillott estate of about sixteen acres of land for 
the purpose of enlarging Summerfield Park. The addition, if 
made, would increase the size of the park to thirty-four acres. 
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THE committee appointed on the question of fire prevention 
-and extinction at the Gloucester workhouse have recommended 
the increase of the number of hydrants, the alteration of the 
doors and windows so as to open outward, and the construction 
of two iron balconies and staircases outside the hospital, so as 
to enable the inmates to reach the ground, ‘The works are to 
be carried out. 

THE Liverpool Courier says:—During the past twelve 
months mysterious boring operations have been carried out on 
a portion of the Sefton estate called the Altcar Moss—a large 
tract of low-lying flat country situated between Formby and 
Altcar. The depth now reached is close on 2,000 feet. The 
quality of the material which has been brought to the surface is 
of a very varied description, but there is an undoubted presence 
of alabaster of a superior quality lying in almost inexhaustible 
abundance beneath the Altcar Moss. 

WE have received a copy of the spring issue of Zhe 
Cabinet Maker (edited by Mr. J. Williams Benn). As a 
specimen of printing, the paper is one of the best we have seen, 
and is a credit both to the proprietors and printers. 


A BILL is promoted by the Penmaenmawr Local Board to 
improve the water supply. The present watershed has an area of 
270 acres, and the Bill proposes one of 590 acres at a higher level 
than the present. It is proposed to tap the river Afon Gyrach, 
to embank it, and to construct a reservoir which could contain 
a million gallons. Borrowing powers for 7,000/. are sought. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE operatives in the building trade in Stafford have given 
notice to their employers of a demand for a rise in wages after 
May 1 to 73d. per hour. The masters have offered 7d. per 
hour. 


AT a meeting of the Master Builders’ Association, Wel- 


lingborough, held to consider the demands of the bricklayers | 


and joiners for an increased wage, Mr. G. Henson presiding, it 
was decided that the rise of a halfpenny per hour could not at 
present be entertained. A code of working rules submitted by 
the men was, however, agreed to. 


CONSIDERABLE additions have been made to the New | 


Malton National School Buildings, and the work has been done 
at the sole cost of Earl Fitzwilliam, under the direction of Mr. 
Channon, architect, of Malton. 


THE Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court has granted a warrant 
for the reconstruction of the new station of the Caledonian 
Railway Company at the west end of Princes Street subject to 
a slight modification of the plan. 


AT the last meeting of the Tredegar Local Board, Mr. D: 
W. Phillips presiding, plans for the erection of upward of sixty 
houses, villas, &c., were passed, the chairman remarking that 
the demand for house accommodation in Tredegar was far in 
excess of the provision made. 


PLANS for building a Wesleyan chapel in Huddersfield Road 
have been passed by the Elland Local Board. 


PLANS are to be prepared for proposed municipal buildings 
at Bournemouth, for a site near Holy Trinity Church, and also 
for a site in the Westover Road, the former site being subject 
to obligations in addition to payment of the purchase money. 

THE enlargement of St. John’s Church, Perry Barr, at an 
anticipated cost of about 1,000/, is to be taken in hand at once, 
after consultation with Mr, Chatwin, architect. 

THE Walsall Town Council have passed the following 
resolution :—‘‘ That projecting windows shall be allowed above 
the first storey of new buildings in cases where such windows 
are for architectural ornamentation only, and not for providing 
additional floor space; and that the Street Committee be 
requested to give effect to this resolution, on such terms and 
conditions as they think fit.” 

TENDERS will shortly be invited for building a church in the 
parish of Camerton, Workington, the plans of which have been 
prepared by Mr. G. D. Oliver, of Carlisle. 


SOUTH LONDON POLYTECHNICS. 


UNDER the main scheme of the Charity Commissioners dealing 
with the funds of the City Parochial Charities, an endowment of 
2,500/. a year has been unconditionally secured for the Institute 
in the Borough Road ; and as soon as 60,000/. has been raised 
(of which sum 51,0co0/. has already been contributed) a similar 
endowment will be provided for the Battersea Polytechnic. 
Mr. Evan Spicer, the chairman of the executive committee, in 
making an urgent appeal for funds, points out that a large 
building is being adapted and altered in the Borough Road — 
_under the superintendence of Professor Garnett, M.A, and 
|Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.RI.B.A, at a cost of 9,7752. In 
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order, however, that this Central Institute may be opened free 
of debt, 8,o007. must be raised within the next few months. 
With regard to the Battersea Institute, it was resolved to erect 
a new building, and after a careful competition the design sent 
in by Mr. E. W. Mountford (which, with some designs of other 
competitors, is being exhibited during the week at the 
Goldsmiths’ Hall) has been selected, and it is hoped that he 
will carry out the buildings at a cost of 40,coo/. The necessity 
for making a further appeal to the City Companies and the 
public for funds on behalf of the South London Polytechnic 
Institute has been occasioned by the refusal of the London 
County Council to grant any sum towards technical education, 
and their decision to place the whole amount received from the 
beer and spirit duties towards the reduction of the rates. 


THE LATE R. SANDERSON. 


WE regret to announce the death of a well-known contractor 
and member of the Corporation, Durham, in the person of Mr. 
R, Sanderson, on the 5th inst. Mr. Sanderson was perhaps, 
the Durham Advertiser says, the most successful contractor in 
Durham. He served his apprenticeship as a joiner at Gates- 
head, and having served a short period as an “improver” with 
the late Alderman R. Robson, subsequently worked in London 
and France. Eventually coming to Durham, he commenced 
business on his own account, and has been entrusted with some 
of the largest works in the north. In Durham he was the sole 
contractor for the National Provincial Bank, one of the finest 
buildings in the Market Place, and the Durham County Court 
offices. His contracts, however, were by no means confined to 
this county, as besides building numerous churches in the 
county, he also contracted for and built others in Northumber- 
land and Yorkshire; and his tenders were accepted for the 
alterations and restorations at Castle Howard in Yorkshire, the 
seat of the Earl of Carlisle, as well as for the mansion-house at 
Swarland Park, Northumberland. He retired about two years 
ago, having amassed a large fortune. His father and three 
brothers and three sisters survive him. 

There are few men who have laboured so zealously for the 
welfare of the city of Durham as Mr. Sanderson. His business 
qualifications were of a very high order, and the sound judgment 
and practical good sense which he displayed on all occasions 
gave great weight and authority to his opinions on the different 
questions which came under consideration. The matter of 


good sanitary arrangements no one appreciated more thoroughly. 
It would be a lengthened task even to indicate the character of 
the numerous measures and projects affecting this city in which 
Mr. Sanderson took a distinguished share during his busy life, 
there being scarcely any subject of importance that has come 
under the consideration of the Corporation during the last 
twenty years that does not bear some impress of his practical 
knowledge and sound judgment. Last year he took much 
interest in the improvement of the Mayor’s Chamber, and also 
in the question of increased hall accommodation for Durham. 


SUBSIDENCE IN THE SALT DISTRICT. 


THE Committee of the House of Commons to whom has been 
referred the Bill introduced by Mr. Brunnez, M.P, providing 
for compensation to owners of property who suffer loss or 
damage from the operations of brine pumping, met on Monday, 
Mr. John Gathorne-Hardy presiding. Mr. Balfour Browne, in 
stating the case for the Bill, said that in certain parts of Eng- 
land, principally in Cheshire, where brine pumping was carried 
on, the effect had been to cause subsidence to land and damage 
to buildings at a considerable distance from the site of the 
pumping shafts and stations, for which there was no effectual 
remedy by action or otherwise. The Bill provided that, on the 
application of property owners who had an aggregate rateability 
of 2,000/., a compensation district should be declared, the limits 
of which were to be fixed by the Local Government Board. 
That compensation district was to estimate the damage and to 
lay a rate upon the pumpers equal to 3d per 1,000 gallons for 
the purpose of compensation. As illustrating the damage which 
had been caused by the subsidence, he said that in the town of 
Northwich houses were cracked and tumbling down ; in some 
which had originally been level with the road the postman 
could now distribute letters to people on the first floor, and he 
believed in one case he even distributed them through the 
chimney. The high-street of the town had to be raised to the 
extent of 11 feet, and one of the roads along which he had 
passed ten years ago was now lying at the bottom of a lake. 
Mr. Lionel Wells, C.E.,, gave evidence in support of the Bill. 
The Chairman stated that it might save the time of the parties 
if he mentioned that the fact that serious subsidences had 
occurred in the district was a matter of common notoriety, and 
there could be no doubt that brine pumping was the primary 
cause of the subsidences. 
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carried up as pinnacles ending in fleur-de-lys finials. The roof 
is pitched high, covered with a greenish-blue slate and ridged 
with terra-cotta, The lancet windows are filled with amber 
coloured glass, and admit a beautiful golden light which 
harmonises richly with the terra-cotta red of the walls inside. 
The main entrances are through the tower in the (conventional) 
north-east corner, and a porch at the north-west corner. The 
timbers of the roof are exposed to view, the trussed rafters 
being supported on corbels of Indiana limestone, from which 
spring moulded brackets supporting carved angels as trammel 
beams. Just within the tower entrance, in the north transept, 
stands the font. The altar is a beautiful piece of oakwork, 
74 feet long, and stands seven steps above the floor of the nave. 
Behind it is a Gothic reredos of seven panels, surmounted by 


carved finials. The panels of the altar are ornamented with 


being written, the essay in the Glasgow class being on “ The 
best method of executing the drainage of a suburban villa,” and 
that in the Greenock class being on “ Hot-water distribution.” 
These classes get grants from the Council. The Council as a 
body attend the last class day of the session in the Glasgow 
class. It has been resolved to circulate ex-Bailie Crawford’s 
address on “ Modern Sanitation—its dangers and responsi- 
bilities,” among all the registered plumbers in Scotland, 


AT a meeting of the District Council of the National 
Registration of Plumbers, in Robert Gordon’s College, Mr. 
Esslemont, M.P., presided, in the absence of Professor Hay. 
Apologies were submitted from Mr. John Miller and Mr. J. F. 
Anderson. The draft annual report was approved of, The 


TRINITY CHURCH, WILMINGTON, 


moulded and carved lattice-like work. A retable of two steps 
surmounts the altar. Thesedilia and clergy stalls are canopied. 
The organ is to the left of the altar, the pipes of the front and 
side being gold and bronze. A low screen divides the chancel 
from the nave, the pulpit and lectern being both outside this 
screen, 


REGISTRA TION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the monthly meeting of the District Council for Glasgow 
and the West of Scotland, held in Glasgow, various matters of 
public interest were discussed. The Public Meetings Com- 
mittee gave in a report setting forth the arrangements made 
for Dr. Ebenezer Duncan’s lecture in the Trades’ Hall on the 
16th inst., on “ The Sanitary Aspects of the Plumber’s Work.” 
The Committee on Local Centres Organisation submitted their 
report, detailing the progress made in the formation and work 
of committees in local centres. A report was received from 
Mr. David Fulton, the lecturer to the Technical College Plumb- 
ing Classes in Glasgow and Greenock. The matriculated 
students in the Glasgow class number exactly 100, with an 
average attendance of $0. The number of the matriculated 
students in the Greenock class is 28, with an average attend- 
ance of 24. The Council arranged for the usual prize essays 


annual meeting was fixed for the 18th inst. A sub-committee 
was appointed to make inqniries regarding a grant for technical 
education. The teacher intimated the dates of the examina- 
tions for students attending the plumbing classes. A vote of 
thanks to the chairman, on the motion of Mr. Wilson, architect, 
terminated the proceedings. 


THE third annual meeting of the registered plumbers in the 
Edinburgh and East of Scotland district was held in the lecture 
hall of the Philosophical Institution, Edinburgh, on Monday 
evening, the 13th inst. Professor Armstrong, of Edinburgh 
University, presided, and there was a good attendance. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said 
that, considering the important and peculiar nature of the work 
plumbers had to perform in relation to the health of the 
individual and of the community, it was desirable, alike in the 
interests of the public and of the craft, that none but efficient 
and trustworthy workmen should be employed to perform the 
work. No one who had the slightest acquaintance with the 
history of sanitary science or with the nature and extent of the 
incidence of disease could for one moment entertain a doubt 
as to the supreme importance of the position which sound and 
intelligent plumbing occupied in relation to the health of every 
household, for according as the plumbing in a house was good 
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or bad, thoughtfully or carelessly done, so was it calculated to 


make or mar the health of those who dwelt init. With such 
heavy responsibility and with such enormous interests at stake, 
it was surely not unreasonable to demand that plumbers who 
were entrusted with work of this kind should be just as care- 
fully and systematically registered as medical men and lawyers 
were required to be. An incompetent and inexperienced work- 
man might be described as a “pestilence that walketh in 
darkness,” and it was to remedy this that the movement 
had arisen. This movement well deserved the unstinted 
support of the community at large. In manual dexterity 
and mere craftsmanship a ‘good average British work- 
man could hold his own against the world; but the British 
workman was very much behindhand as regarded competent 
acquaintance with the scientific principles upon which his craft 
was based, and to which it must owe in the future its progress 
and advancement in competition with the rest of the world, 
They should, therefore, inculcate, especially in the case of the 
younger men and apprentices, that knowledge of the whys and 
wherefores of things which they called scientific principles and 
they must do so with all diligence and all persistence, and as 
widely as they could, by the institution and encouragement of 
a suitable course of lectures and class demonstrations. In his 
opinion this was the main direction in which their efforts 
should be directed, when they endeavoured to make their work- 
men all that they ought to be. 

Mr. John Ainslie seconded the motion. 

The report was then adopted, after which office-bearers were 
appointed, the president (Sir Douglas Maclagan) and the secre- 
tary (Mr. James Thomson) being re-elected. 

The clerk of the Worshipful Company of Plumbers then 
addressed the meeting, and showed that the system was rapidly 
extending throughout the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Kerr, architect, moved that the meeting record its 
opinion that the National Registration of Plumbers is essential 
in the interests of the public health, and recommending it to 
the attention of Members of Parliament and to the support of 
the public at large. He said there was perpetual progress in 
sanitary matters in Edinburgh, and it took architects all their 
time to keep up to date. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Ivison Macadam, Dr. Purvis and others took part in 
the subsequent proceedings, and a motion was adopted to the 
effect that a Library Committee should be appointed and pre- 
mises taken for the association in a central locality. 
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NEW CATALOGUES. 


Rolled Steel Girders.— Messrs. H. J. Skelton & Co.,12 Lime 
Street, E.C., have issued a price list of sections of steel rolled » 
girders. It may be of interest to note that the sections. 
described are solely rolled in mild steel. Any tensile strength 
of stee] can be supplied according to the wish of the engineer, 
from 24 to 32 tons per square inch, with 30 per cent. elongation: 
to 16 per cent. elongation in 8 inches, the elongation 
naturally varying according to the hardness of the steel 
employed. Authorities in engineering have objected to use the 


I section in puddled or wrought-iron, owing to the manner in _ 


which the section is rolled '={ causing.all the work to be done 
on the web, with little or no work upon the flanges. Unequal — 
strength in the rolled iron joist has naturally resulted. This 
inequality is the more marked where it is customary to build up 
the iron pile from all kinds of scrap iron. Mild steel being a 


homogeneous metal is better suited for such sections than 


puddled iron. The strength is equal in all directions. 


Bells.—An illustrated bell catalogue has been issued by the 
“Charles Carr” Bell and Brassfounders, of Grove Lane, 
Smethwick, Birmingham, for 1891. In introducing the cata- 
logue to their clients in the United Kingdom and all parts of 
the world the firm state that they have devoted themselves for 
years to the scientific art of bellfounding, and can produce 
bells of any size, weight or note, and that their knowledge of 
the chemistry of metals and alloys, and the rapid melting by 
their patent crucible melting furnace enable them to make all 
their castings perfectly homogeneous, which is most essential to 
bells and to work upon which expensive machinery has to be 
applied. With regard to church bells it will be found that in 
approximating the cost of various peals, with their requisite 
frames, fittings and fixing, many useful details are supplied as 
to the size of tower in connection with the number of bells for 
the peal and the weight of the bells. We find also bells for 
schools, factories, plantations, cemeteries, ship, fog and buoy 
bells, fire alarm bells, clock, house and musical hand bells, 
cattle and sheep bells, &c. The firm have made upwards of 
6,509 bells since 1865 for home and abroad use. A list of a 
few of the peals made since 1885 is given, and a few of the 
testimonials out of the number which can be seen at Smethwick 
are cited. Quotations for chiming machines can be had on 
application. 

In regard of the list of Carr’s patent crucible casting furnaces 
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for jewellers, gold and silver refiners, brass and malleable and 
common ironfounders, it is recorded that nearly 500 have been 
erected in the United Kingdom and abroad, and the names 
given of about 200 home and foreign firms to whom they 
have been supplied. Prices and particulars of furnace tools can 
be obtained on application. Brass stair treads are included 
among the specialties of the firm; beer machines, wheel 
valves, gland taps, &c., and relative fittings, miners’. blasting 
tools, not to exhaust the diverse articles set out in the catalogue, 
to which we invite the attention of our readers. 


Greenhouses.—Apn illustrated catalogue dated March 1891, 
from the Palace Plain Works, Norwich, has been issued by 
_ Charles Frazer’s Executors. It deals with conservatories, green- 
houses, vineries, orchid houses, plant and forcing houses, 
garden frames, &c., forcing pits, propagators and handlights, 
also poultry houses, pigeon cotes, chicken coops and: dog 
kennels. ‘There are also summer houses, tool houses, portable 
iron buildings and iron stables, and ail kinds of garden re- 
quisites, including lawn mowers, rollers, arches, seats, &c, 
The catalogue is a voluminous one, comprising 84 pages, ex- 
haustively illustrated. There are some very good specimens 
shown of entrance gates and wicket gates in pitch pine. The 
latter especially are a pleasing contrast to the rude gates so 
generally met with. As to the conservatories and glasshouses 
every possible want seems to have been catered for, and all 
circumstances and positions arranged for, even including 
window conservatories. Heating apparatus is also described 
in different varieties. The endeavour also appears to have 
been made to supply everything at a low figure, as cash prices 
are quoted. 


SEVERN NAVIGATION SCHEME. 


A DEPUTATION, representing the Severn Commissioners, the 
Worcester Corporation, and the merchants of Cardiff, waited 
on Monday upon the Cardiff County Council to further 
the interests of the Severn navigation improvement scheme. 
The Council had agreed to contribute 5,000/. towards the 
40,000/7., the estimated cost of carrying out the proposed works 
of improvement, and had assisted in promoting a Bill which 
empowers the Commissioners to do the work whereby, through 
the dredging of shoals, the widening of locks, and the provision 
ef docks at Worcester, facility will be given for steamers of 400 
tons to ascend the river to Worcester, whereas only 80-ton 
steamers can at present reach Worcester. 


As to the form of 


mortgage which the Commissioners should give in consideration 
of Cardiff’s advance of 5,000/., a difficulty had arisen in conse- 
quence of Cardiff’s insisting on the repayment of principal and 
interest within a given period, and it was in order to overcome 
this that the deputation waited upon the Council. The Mayor 
of Worcester introduced the deputation. It was pointed out 
that half a dozen merchants in Cardiff had guaranteed a traffic 
of 50,000 tons a year or the equivalent in money, and that the 
tolls from that traffic would produce 1,500/. a year, which would 
be sufficient to pay the interest on the capital which it was 
proposed to raise in connection with the scheme. Birmingham 
was most anxious to get to the sea, and they were negotiating, 
at acost of three millions, an approach to the Mersey. If 
Birmingham, however, could get to the Severn and by that 
means to Cardiff, at about one-hundredth part of that amount, 
it was scarcely likely they would overlook the Severn scheme. 
After some discussion it was resolved to complete the mortgage 
without fixing any time for repayment. It was stated that Lord 
Bute had subscribed 3,coo/. towards the scheme. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whomall particulars and tnformation relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously. | 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

5559. Josiah J. Deal, for ‘“‘ A new or improved lock.” 

5590. Frank Nichols Kelsey, for “ Improvements in spring 
hinges.” 

5594. Henry Harris Lake, for “Improvements in pipe 
couplings.” 

5599. John Caldwell Bloomfield, for “A new or improved 
material, applicable for ceilings, wall linings, cement slabs and 
for other purposes.” 

5719 Alfred Julius Boult, for “Improved manufacture of 
artificial stone.” 

5817. John Earsden, Joseph James Day, and Thomas 
Isaac Day, for “Improvements in lathes.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


————— ee 


NORTON & C0.’S 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
€nable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Hstimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&e., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


e 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KINQ), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
(DESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN, 


ArT DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. | 
C.E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, : 


ea eo Lak Tae BRO 


TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
patna VENETIANS. orice 
INTED and STAINED : é 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. (Beg? (0 inform the 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. bt IS pebblies 
DILAPIDATIONS, PETOne Emre senor iptends /c) 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP-| Orders siirusted {0 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. : 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application: 


PIT'MAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™- E.C. 


ORIENTAL 


CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities, 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S.. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs aren carried out. Hstimates Free, 
R 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.V/. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared $9 give PROFE:SIONAL ADVICKH, and 
may be vousulted by appviaiment. 


A{ Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, Lev. 


Coniplete fairs Furnishers, Decorators, 4 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, Ww. 


a B.—Illustrated patadognes post free. 


COMPLETE 


DINING -ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table, 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match. Finished 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass _ 
Panels, £15 108, complete. 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


% Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Designs and Estimates Free, 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c., ~"= 
Furniture. Rare specimens of Old Inlaid \ ' 
Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and deep ie 

China, &c. y 


PARQUET FLOORING a 


From 4d, per square foot. 
Estimates Free, 


PANELLING FOR ROOMS“< 


From 3s. per square foot, 
Estimates Free, 


CARPETS. 


Ve. & Ke ve we 
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4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 10 in, high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s.: 


NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, de. 


All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


4 ft, Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s. 


TINOLEUMS, &., at Manufacturers’ List Prices, 


KBRALLROLAITe. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century. 


REGISTERED 
PATENTED 18 PATENTED IR 
England, | Austria- 
Belgium, Hungary, 
France ; | Denmark, 
: | United 
Germany, States 
Italy. / of America. 


“TRADE MARK. 
EALLEKOLITH is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 


oil-colour. It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, apiece 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS.—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb, tin of KATALKOLITH goes further than three times the same quantity of cil-colour, 
CRYING POWERS.—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING,—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. : 


"5 98.0 IMO aN ATs 
21 New Bridge Street, London, H.C, : February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 


TI have had some trials made with the JTALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, We ae please a tgtell you that the KALLKOLITH supplie Rae 


the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the 
first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the | has been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim. 
for it. 
CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


or linary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened; and the usual number of 
given coats now recedud, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there 


will ke a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor. 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 1bs. each, ne net 40s., packing included. 


i Address —KALLKOLITH C0., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.. 


Vrinted by SPOTTISWOODE & 00., at No, 5 New-street Square, E.C., and published for the Proprietors by P, A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No, 175 Stran}, W.G. 
Friday, April 17, 1891, 
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LONDON, APRIL 24, 1891. 


NOTICE. 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘* Practice” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. 

Applications for ad mission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz.:— 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


THE ARCHITECT 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 
For every Additional Line . ° ° : : 
For Quarter Page : e » ° . ° 

For Half Page Py e e ° ° 8 e 4 10 


Fora Page ® ® ° 8 ® ° 
For I inch deep by 2} wide . , . 
Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 
ies Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page; IS. per 
ine. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175. Strand, London, W.C. 


Ny 

= 

° 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Asu.—April 27.—For Construction of Earthenware Pipe 
Sewers, with Manholes, &c., and Purification Works and 
Attendant’s Cottage. Mr. Fred. S. Cloke, Clerk to the Eastry 
Rural Sanitary Authority, Sandwich, Kent. 

AYLESBURY.—April  25—-For Works of Extension at 
County Asylum. The County Surveyor, Aylesbury. 

BERMUDA.—July 14.—For Deepening the Channels leading 
to Hamilton Harbour. Mr. W. Cardy Hallett, Colonial Sur- 
veyor, Hamilton, Bermuda. 


BLACKPOOL —April 24.—For Building Post Ovtice. Mr. 
H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, London, S.W. 


BoLTon.—April 27.—For Building Porter’s Lodge and 
Alterations at Workhouse. Messrs. J. Morris & Son, Archi- 
tects, 13 Mawdsley Street, Bolton. 


BoLton.—April 27.—For Building Police Station, Astley 
Bridge. Messrs. Littler & Son, Architects, 4 Chapel Walks, 
Manchester. 

Bow.—May 4.—For Painting, Repairs, &c., at Infirmary, 
Bow Road. Mr. Frederick W. Crane, Clerk to the Guardians, 
City of London Union Offices, 61 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 

BRIDGNORTH.—May 2 —For Building Lock-up and Police 
Superintendent’s House. Mr. A. T. Davis, County Surveyor, 
Shire Hall, Shrewsbury. 

BRIGHTON.—April 28 —For Supplying and Fixing Engine 
and Boilers, Pump Machinery, Construction of Engine-house, 
Boiler-house and other Buildings, for the Waterworks. Mr. 
Francis J. Tillstone, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRISTOL —April 32.—For Construction of a Storage Re- 
servoir, Messrs. T. & C. Hawksley, Engineers, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

CAMBERWELL.—April 27.—For Building and F itting-up 
Public Baths and Wash-houses. Messrs. Spalding & Cross, 
Architects, 19 Queen Street, Cheapside, E CG: 

CARRINGTON.—April 29.—For Erection of Farm Buildings, 
&c. The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

CovENTRY —May 1.—For Enlargement of Head Post 
Office Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S.W. 

Croypon.—April 29.—For Erection (by Local Builders) of 
Board Schools, Mr. Price, Architect, Sutton. 

CUMWHITTON.—April 27.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Rev. J. A. Rimmer, The Manse, Brampton. 

DARENTH —May 4.—For Alterations to Covered Ways. 
Mr T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 

Dover.—For Building Wing, Offices, &c., for the Morley 
House Convalescent Home, St. Margaret’s. re Mir? Gee. 
Stevenson, Architect, 8 Great Queen Street, Westminster.- 

EASTBOURNE—May 4.—For Construction of a Retort 
House and Coal Stores. Mr. H. E. Jones, CE., Gasworks, 
Stepney, London, E. \ 

Eton. — April 25.— For Additions, &c., to Fire Brigade 
Station and Engine House. Mr. G. H. Long, 4 Park Street, 
Windsor. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turing the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction, 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY Posi. 


WERITyY 3 Fe Oss. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 
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FuLHAM —April 28.—For Construction of a Carriageway 
with Wood and Footways of Yerk Stone, &c, for the London 
County Council, Mr. H De la Hool-e, Clerk of the Council, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. | 

FuLHAM.—April 29 —For Road-making and Paving Wark. 
Mr. W. Sykes, New Streets Surveyor to the Vestry, Town 
Hal], Walham Green. : 

GATESHEAD.—April 29—For Construction of Passenger 
Station, &c, Stationmaster’s House and Three Cottages at 
Bensham. Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central Station, New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

GREAT GRIMSBY —April 24.—For Build'ng Board School, 
&c. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

GREENWICH.—April 29.—For Supply and Delivery of 
3-inch Best Tooled York Paving and 24-inch Best Tooled York 
Paving. Mr. J. Spencer, Board of Works Office, Greenwich. 

HALIFAX —April 24.—For Building Eight Hovses and 
Shop. Mr. T. Lister Patchett Architect. 

HALIFAX —April 28.—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas with Stabling, &c. Mr T. Lister Patchett, Architect, 
George Street Chambers, Halifax. 

HEREFORD.— May 11.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
with Manholes, Lampholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. John Parker, 
City Surveyor, Mansion House, Hereford. 

HIPPERHOLME -——- May 9.— For Building Constitutional 


Club. Mr, Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, 
Halifax 
HORNSEY —May 4.—For Supply of a Macadam Road 


Scarifier and also of a Combined Traction Engine and Road 
Roller. Mr T. de Courcey Meade, Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

ISLINGTON.— April 27.—For Supply of Two Street-sweeping 
Machines. Mr. J. Patten Barber, C.E., Vestry Hall, Upper 
Street, Islington, N. 

KENDAL.—April 25 —For Enlarging Ivy Garth. Mr. S. 
Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KIDSGROVE — For Building Three Houses, Oat-offices 
and Boundary Walls. Mr. Edwin Penn, Architect, Stoke- 
upon-Trent. 

KILBURN.—April 28.—For Making up Carriageways and 
Paving Footways. Mr. O. Claude Robson, Engineer to the 
Willesden Local Board, 299 High Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


LAUNCESTON.—April 25.—For Erecting Farm Buildings, 
Cottages, &c, Lancast Barton. Mr. W. T. Martin Mear, 
Architect, Wadebridge. : stig 

LEEDS.—April 28.—For Building Wesleyan Sunday School, 
Infants’ School, Classrooms, &c, Mr. G. F. Danby, Architect, 
46 Great George Street, Leeds. 

LEICESTER —-May 5.—For Construction of Sewers. Mr. 
E. G, Mawbey, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester, 

LIVERPOOL —April 28.—For Enlargement of Southern Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, S W. ¢ 

Loncton.—April 29—For Supplying and Fixing Two 
Steel Boilers, 17 feet by 5 feet. Mr. W. W. Hulse, Manager, 
Gasworks, Longton. 

LowER CLAPTON.—April 27.—For Purchase of 230 tons 
of Broken Granite. Mr. F, W. Crane, Clerk to the Guardians, 
City of London Union Offices, 61 Bartholomew Close, E.C. 

MAIDSTONE.—April 25 —For Internal Restoration of Corn 
Exchange and Concert Hall. Mr. W. G. Scoones, Borough 
Surveyor. : 

MANCHESTER.—May 19.—For Construction of Precipitation 
Tanks in connection with the Manchester Main Drainage 
System, for the Corporation of Manchester. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 

MARYLEBONE.—April 27.—For Erection of an Iron Fire 
Escape Bridge and Iron Fire Escape Staircases. Mr, A. Saxon 
Snell, F. RI BA, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
W.C. 

NEw BARNET —April 27.—For Building Local Board 
Offices. Mr. F. W. Shenton, Architect, Coldharbour, Whet- 
stone, N. 

NEWCASTLE-ON -TYNE.—April 29 —For Extension of Goods 
Warehouse and Offices, Forth Goods Station. Mr. Wm, Bell, 
Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, — May 5 — For Construction of a 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. Wm. Hardie, Secretary, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne and Gateshead Gas Co., Gas Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

NEw SOUTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. : 

NORTHFLEET —For Setting Two Boilers and Building 
Foundations for Engine Bed. Mr. Bates, 51 Handforth Road, 
Clapham Road, S.W. 


Mr. J. Allison, 


PEREECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR”’ The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 
is attachable on front or is the neatest of all 
|| Pneumatie Springs, Does 
|| its work better, and can 
| be fixed where others can- 
not. It is made in various 
sizes to suit large or small - 
doors, 


back or on either hand 


of doors. Fixed quickly 


py any one, and can be 


Hi 
Hi 

taken away when re- Lt 
: 
i 


moving to other premises. 


ES IVE ES ER ESS SS ve Bex | Q OT EEE ES INT cali Ghax. 
‘SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE ! 


SPRINGS _/ 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


Aa ae 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E.,. : 
Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


Full particulars of these, as also of y 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, |’ 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, | 


Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 
Burglar-Proof Fasteners, g 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 
above, 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 


Telephone No, 1140. 
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NorTinc H1LLt —April 27 —For Painting, Colouring and 
Cleaning Works, Repairs and Alterations at the Infirmary. 
Mr. Joseph Bedford, Clerk, Guardians See Northumberland 
Street, Marylebone Road, W. 


OGMORE.—May to.—For Laying Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. H. 
Dawkin Williams, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Bridgend. 


OxFORD.—April 25 —For Building House and Shop. The 
Surveyor, 17 New Inn Hall Street, Oxford. 


PORTHCAWL —April 25 —For Erection of Proposed Exten- 
sion to the “Rest.” Mr. George F. Lambert, Architect, 
Bridgend, ~ 

RAWMARSH.—April 25 —For Additions, &c., to Wesleyan 
Chapel and Schools, Parkgate. Mr. J. Platts, Architect, 
Rawmarsh. 

ROCHESTER.—April 28.—For Erection of Timber Landing 
Pier on the Medway at Ship Lane. 
Clerk, Rochester, 

SANDBACH.—April 27 —For Building Cottage at Pumping 
Station, &c. Mr. W. Wyatt, Engineer, Wem, Salop. 

SOUTHEND.—May 2.—For Levelling, Paving, Kerbing, 
Channelling, Metalling and Making Good Clarence Road and 
Nelson Mews. Mr. P. Dodd, A.M.1.C.E., Local Board Offices, 
Clarence Road, Southend. 

STAFFORD. heat 25.—For Building Shops, &c., Green 


Bridge. Mr. John F. Bridgwood, 90 Wolverhampton Road, 
Stafford. 
STANWIX Mr. G. 


Armstrong, Architect. 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

STOCKPORT.—April 39.—For Extension of Retort-House, 
and Supplying and Fixing Wrought-iron Roof and Smoke 
Shaft. Mr. S. Mennie, Engineer, Millgate Works, Stockport. 

STOKE —April 27.—For Building House with Stabling, 
&c. Messrs. R. Scrivener & Sons, Architects, Hanley. 

Sutton.—April 29 —For Construction and Drainage of 
Two Roads. Messrs. Blake, Haddock & Carpenter, Surveyors, 
45 High Street, Croydon. 

SWANSEA.—April 24.—For Erection of Pavilion to accom- 
modate 15,000 persons for the National Eisteddfod. Mr. 
Edward Bath, Architect, 18 De Ja Beche Street, Swansea. 

SWINDON. Beit 27.—For Supply of Stone, Gravel, Kerb- 
ing, &c, for Twelve Months. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Io Queen 
Anne’s Buildings, New Swindon. 


ELECTRIC 


Mr. Richard Prall, Town | 
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SWINDON.—April 27.—For aapely of Pipes, Junction 
Bends, Taper Pipes and Syphon Traps for Twelve Months. 
Mr. H J. Hamp, ro Queen Anne’s Buildings, New Swindon. 

TAUNTON — May 4. —For Construction of Storage Reservoir 
and other Works. Mr. Thomas Meyler, Town Clerk, 
Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 

TODMORDEN —April 24.—For Additions, &c., to Roomfield 
School. Mr. Jesse Horsfall, Architect, Bridge Street, Tod- 
morden. : 

TRINANT, CRUMLIN—April 29.—For Building Board 
School for Infants. Mr. A. D. Edwards, Architect, Abercarn. 

TYNEWYDD —April 24.—For Building Thirty or Fifty 
Houses. Mr. Charles Williams, Secretary, “Tynewydd Building 
Society, Ogmore Vale, Bridgend. 

TYNEWYDD —April 24—For Building Residence, 
Charles Williams, Ogmore Vale, Bridgend. 

WALSALL —May 4.—For Erection of a Purifying House, 
with Oxide and Lime Sheds, of a total length of 165 feet, a 
width of 57 feet, and 18 feet high; also the Foundations and 
Masonry for a set of Six Purifiers. Mr. Ne R Cooper, Town 
Clerk, Borough Offices, Walsall. 

WEELSBY.—April 24.—For Building Board School, House, 
&ce. Mr. E. W. Farebrother, Architect, Victoria Chambers, 
Grimsby. 

West CowEs.—May 2.—For Supply and Fitting-up of 
Boilers, Engines and Pumps in Connection with the Water- 
works. Mr, W. Brown, Engineer, 41 Worship Street, 
London, EC. 

WEST COWES.—May 2.—For- Building Engine and Boiler- 
house, Coal Store and Chimney Shaft in Connection with 
Waterworks. Mr. W. Brown, Engineer, 41 Worship Street, 
London, E C. 

West HAm.—April 28.—For Construction of Brick-lined 
Concrete and Stoneware Pipe Sewers, Oval Sewer, with Bell- 
mouth Chamber, Manholes, &c. Mr. Fred E. Hilleary, Town 
Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, iD 

WEST HAM. 2 Merl 28 —For Repair of Beam Engines and 
Pumps. Mr. Lewis Angel], M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Town Hall, Stratford, E 

WicKwaR.—April 24.—For 
Arnold, Halsey, Wickwar. 

WIDNES.—May 4.—For Engine and Pumps. 
Gas and Water Engineer, Widnes. 


LIGHTING. 


Mr. 


Rebuilding Brewery. Mr. 


Mr. Carr, 


Glasgow Branch :— 


DALSTON. 


PATERSON 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 


& COOPER, ...°": 


« Patella Loador.” 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FRE OF CHARGE. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


“WANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. — 


IN PRICH LIST OF 


Be GSres ADTUSTRNEN 


SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 


From 3s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. : 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


or endless cord. It 
is extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 


W. & Rh. 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod ismost 
efficient for Public 
| Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 


LEGGOTT, 


Price Lists, Lilustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 


Telegraphic Address:  SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each. 


fIf dimensions are given, we can 
} raise and lower any Skylight. 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


“No PAMILING WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


mates given. 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’ s, ‘LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted 


wi 


t ter. 
eighty and superior to any others. 


and May 1870, 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards 
at Eastwel!, by H.R.H. the Duke of Oonnanght at Bagshot Park, by 
| &e., and at all the “chools established by the School 


Cases for Binding the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Chavged Solely with Animal Charcoal. 


The Lancet, Janiary 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hasvall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Tatheby, February 15, 1865, and Dee: mber 1872. 
Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sangriogham, hy H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the d7fe of the Medical Profe sion. and at the 
| London, Middlesex, St. George’s. St. Mary’s, Consumption. Fever, and German Hospita’s, and various Luaatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
oard for London. Pocket F ‘lters, 4s. 6d. and Gs. each, 
-Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, ICs. ¢d. and 21s. each, 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, Portable 
Vide Professor Frankiand's Reports to the Registr :r General, July 1865; November 1867 ; Cae 


Household and Fancy Filters, from 1s. 


Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


iS7 WEST REGENT 


eevee Address :— 
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{VoLVERHAMPTON. — April 27.— For Supply of Paving, 
Kerbing, Wrought and Cast Iron, Timber, Drain Pipes, Tipton 
Bricks, Lime, Cement, &c. Mr. RE. W. Berrington, Borough 
Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Woop GREEN.—April 25 —For General Maintenance and 
Repair of Green Lanes from May t to March 31, 1892, for the 
County Council of Middlesex. Mr. F. H. Pownall, County 
Surveyor, Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 

Woo.twicu.— April 29. — For Renewing Roof of Royal 
Artillery Institute and works in connection therewith. A C. 
Ward, Lieut.-Colonel RE, Commanding Royal Engineer, 


BOVEY TRACEY. 
For Building Entrance Lodge at Dunley, Bovey Tracey, for 
General Hughes, C.B. Mr. S. SEGAR, Architect, Union 
Street, Newton Abbot. Re 


F. Barrow, Newton Abbot . ; : ‘ £254) 28 
F. Vanstone, Paignton 4 ; : ° 5 eae ee 
T. Ball, Chudleigh . : 5 5 : gt 2a: ae 
W. Mills, Newton ‘ ; : : at Fe fk OE 
Wills Bros., Moreton . : ‘ ‘ ‘ » 199 17 O 
Colling, Chudleigh . : : 5 ; °  199-0nas 
L BEARNE, Newton (accepted) . : - 195 0 O 


Royal Engineer Office, Woolwich. 


TENDERS. 


BANSTEAD. 


For Additions, Alterations and Kepairs to Yewlands, Banstead, 
Surrey, for Mr. P. Robertson Rodger. 
W. LEDGER, A.RJI.B.A., Architect, 


EC. 
R. J. Humpbhris, Sutton . . 
J. B. Potter, Sutton . "| - 


J. C. Bowyer, Norwood 4 : 
Woodward & Co., London : : 
B E Nightingale, London 

W. Taylor, Banstead 

J. Smith & Sons. Norwood 

J. GREENWOOD 


BATH. 


For Building Board Schools, Bristol Road, Bath. Mr, W. T. 
WiLLcox, M R.I.B.A, Architect, County Surveyor, Bath. 


Wibley, Bath. : : 
Hayward & Wooster, Bath 
Wilkins & Sons, Bristol 

Long & Sons, Bath . : 
E. Chancellor, Twerton, Bath . : 


BELFAST. 


For Roads and Sewers in Ashley Park, Belfast, for Mr. 
Edward Allworthy. Mr. JOHN LANYON, Engineer. 


WORKMAN, GREEN & CO, Belfast 


Lowest and accepted tender. 


& SON, London (accepted ) 


BROADSTAIRS. 

For Alterations and Additions to the Albion Hotel, for Mr. 
E. A. Villiers. Messrs. LANGHAM & COLE, Architects, 
Broadstairs & Ramsgate. 

PETO BROS, Pimlico (accepted) . ; ‘ £7240 70P-0 


For Building Stabling, &c., St. Peter’s Park, Broadstairs, for ~ 
Mr. E. M. Richford. Messrs. LANGHAM & COLE, Archi- 
tects, Broadstairs and Ramsgate. 

John Newby, Ramsgate. : Z : “£31450 5a 
J. T. MAY, Broadstairs (accepted) . ; : 


Mr. FREDERIC 
3 Lombard Court, 


09 0 O 
3 - £1,690 0 0 =k 
: . 1,650 0 0 BURY. 
» 1,300 9 ©] For Construction of Impounding Resefvoir, &c., Clough 
E255 eee Bottom, near Waterfoot, Newchurch, in Rossendale. Mr. © 
F259 CEO J. CARTWRIGHT, Borough Engineer, Bury. 
1247 9 ©) Kirk, Knight & Co, Sleaford - £133,908 0 © 
cota aie S. & E Bentley, Leicester . : ~ 82 7 aus 
1,150 0 O| Etheridge, Clarke & Co, Manchester . 76,591 0 0 
H Fotherby & Son, Burnley F » > 00,024 9a a 
J. Donkin, Gargrave . ‘ : «2. = Oh 34o eure 
E. TEMPEST, Leicester (accefied ) . 49,122°> 0 0 


£Z10S--0 0 
. 2,696 0 0 ey CHESTER-LE-STREET. 
. 2,536.0 0 For Additions to Business Premises, Craghead, Chester-le- 
: 2444 5 S06 Street, for Messrs. Thos. Hedley & Bros. Mr. J. WM, 
: Be ays RONGTHWAITE, Architect, Blackhill, co. Durham. Quan- - 
ars tities by the Architect. 
T. Hilton. . z ‘ ‘ ‘ 945 0 O 
J. JENNINGS, Chester-le-Street (accepied ) . . 898 0 0 
T. Foster & Son . A i : : . 896.40 570. 
Ube pare opes | Kell & Groves . : - ; ‘ ; «) B7G PROD 
W. Surtees . A a = \9BQel2as0 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon St., London, B.C, 
Brurs o¥ Quantities, Spectrications & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of Estatss, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Beceipt, 5s. 
ALL OFfICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTARLISHED 1840, 
Bi ——1 Sen 


Ah 9 
2 i ea ae 
BUULDINGS & ROOFS 
Every dereription of Ron and Ww ¥ 
, f IRR FERENC(ING, CORRUGATED 
RON Roors,éc, Ulustratcd Cataogue free on ap pucativu. 


QUANTITIES, a, LITHOGRAPHED|(® SIMPSON @ CO. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament st.8.W./ TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings, 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING. 


SAW MILLS :— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written end 
Lithographed by return of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


* Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED. 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &C., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Iliustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars , SHAKESPEARE 
(sent post free). mm PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
QUEX IRON COMPANY, 
KILBURN, N.wW. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


ANCASTER STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER; Near GRANTHAM, 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


Mr. WuHITE’s SYSTEM), 
For Churches, Schools, 
4 Offices, &c. 

A Estimates and full particulars 
on application te 


\\l| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop PavinG AND STEAM 


-BLOCK | PAVING 


SS 


iy oa Joinzry Works, 
“4 Ciapnam Junotion,s.W, 
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CYMMER. 
For Building Nine Cottages, Cymmer, Glyncorrwg. Mr. 
ARTHUR O. EvANs, Architect, Foniyprl idd. 


CARDIFF. 
For Alterations to 129 Queen Street, Cardiff, for Dr. Edwards. 
Mr. J. P. JONEs, Architect, 27 Park Street, Cardiff. Quan- 


tities by Architect. Williams & Son, Salgarth .£1,8co 0 0 
T. R. Waterman, Cardiff . : : : . £1,180 0 0 B. Cole & Sons, Penygraig . ‘ ; . 1,309 Io O 
G. Griffiths, Cardiff . : ‘ : 7 £41,036 120 oO W. Thomas & Son, Nantymoel ‘ F270 Our Oo 
‘Jones Bros., Cardiff . A : . de OIL eo D. Lloyd, Cymmer, Bridgend . : : 1,275) Oa 
Shepherd & Son, Cardiff . : : HOU O20 ) 

J. Kinsey, Tongwynlais . : : F F 897 Io oO DERBY. 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff . : . . . 888 o o| For Erection of Pair of Semi-detached Houses, situate 
‘Thomas Gough, Cardiff . ‘ ° : sie oe.s-O vO Doffield Road, Derby, for Mr. A. Seale Haslam. Messrs. 
Joseph Thomas, Cardiff . . . . . 861 0 Oo CouLTHURST & Booty, Architects, Derby. 
HlentyiDaviess Cardift san staan OAS. .0) | tA Smithieberby> Grey 5 ie es We ‘4 1,735 9 0 
Burton & Co, Cardiff 3 838 0 oO Walker & Slater, Deiby . 2 : : 1,730 O O 
G. H. HODGKINSON, Cardiff (accepted ‘: , 799 15 O Weston, Derby. ; : : - f Rie 8 hens 
Vernon, Derby . i : ee ae : A 1.673 oye) 
CHELMSFORD. Brown, Derby . ‘ : : F A 1,624 09 90 


For Building King Edward VI. Grammar School, Chelmsford. 


Mr. Henry. A. CHEERS, eae Twickenham. 


DEVONPORT. 


Jackson Bros., Clapham . - £6,432 © ©| For Construction of 2,450 feet of Stoneware Pipe Sewers for the 
Longley & Co, Crawley . aware oo. OO Drainage of Catherine Street and District. Mr. JOHN F. 
S. & W. Pattinson, London.  . «+ «5,375 0 0 BuRNS, Borough Surveyor, Devonport. 
F. Johnson, Chelmsford . ; ; : 5, 34025070 AR: Debnam, Plymouth. : : : £1,129 0 0 
S. Redhouse, Baldock . + + + + 5112 9 O} CL. Duxe, Plymouth (accepted) bo 6 ORS OO 
Sy oben, London + apes ’ aoe : ? G. H. Smith, jun, Devonport. . . . 1,019 15 0 
- % x . PI y e e e 4a 
Choate & Son, Chelmsford ; “ : i -AQ4O,-O'- 0 Epesens © Son, noun HOWSAG Ae 
Coxhead, Leytonstone é F és : Se ASO 3401 O. Ry eee 
Gozzett & Son, Mald ; ; : ~ 4,816 ie 
At Aone Billericay a 7 ’ : : é Tage : i For Building Cemetery Chapel ard Water-closet Block at 
Alf. Brown, Braintree : : : j . 4,795 0 0 Sedgefield Asylum. Mr. WM. CROZIER, County En- 
Everett & Son, Colchester : : - p 47 39 0 O gineer, Shire Hall, Durham. 
E. West, Chelmsford. - . : 7 : 4,697 0 0 Cemetery phake: 
H. Potter, Chelmsford . : : 3 4,694 0 0 J. Shepherd, Durham . ; cipegte 4 & 362 0 0 
Rogers & Robson, Brentwood . 3 c 4,679 0 0 J. G Gradon, Durham Age aos 5 35 Oo O 
T. Martin, Maidenhead . Sioectes é 4,650 0 oO F. Caldcleugh, Durham 320 0 O 
Grimwood & Son, Sudbury : 4,492 0 O W. C. ATKINSON, Stockton-on- Tees (accepted) . 309: 118 3 
J. S. KIMBERLEY, Banbury (accepted) 4,435 0 O Wine closet’ Block: 
COGAN PILL. ee ; : : j ‘ : ‘ - IE II 
¥or Enlarging Boys and Girls’ Schools, Pill Street, Cogan Pill. J - ie an ecg te Se NN eS es ah et 
Mr. H. SNELL, M.S.A,, Architect, Penarth. Quantities by | J, Shepher eee en Ss Orr. A even cae 
Whe Acchitect: T. CALDCLEUGH (accepted ) . 448 0 0 
W. Bowers & Co, Hereford . : £2,207) .O.. 0 Chapel and Water-closet Block. 
JOHN JONES, Penarth (accepted) . F re ye: one, we) G. Marshall, Darlington. : ne FOP LE us 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 
Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The mo3t accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


ANDERSON & CO, 


(Successors to SANDERSON & O0.),. 
Established 1852. 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


“WELLS LIGHT.” i 


Protected by over 


5O0 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 


4,000 Candle Power. 


4,000 SOLD 
In TWO Years. 


USED LarcELy by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- if 
- all, Bush, Brass, Chanpell.| | 
Kirk & Rardall, Jackson 


CONDUCTORS, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 
SHAFTS REPAIRED. 
Z vee . 
ip Existing Conductors Examined 
and Reported upon. 


E1gHT FirsTt-CLass Paizk MEDALS, 
Price Lists Post Free. 


p fe === -7fp) 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, | 
Va Ca 33 PEADENE A They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
| aes ml 101 LEADENHALL STREET, the following establishments :— 
ul 


ill LONDON, BC, | Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
Telegrams =" Tonngrre, London.” | General Post Office Junior United 


SPOTTISWOODE & COs| 2! ourr Retna 


Kinrinmont, Mowlem. Pear- and 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 


all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


City Bank The Langham Hotel 
lence County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, Railways The Café Monico 
HO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, eer fe ae Sir David Slomonae : 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Initations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. C:ats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Passiey, 
Minstrals &e. ; 


Garrick Theatra 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers. 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 


florizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 


can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 


Illustrated Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. |NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 


A. ©. WELLS & CO. 


1U54 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office, 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETERS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and. all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Tclegraphic Adress ;:—‘ SounpER, LoNDON,” 
‘Lelephone No. 7629, 
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SUPPLEMENT 
DURHAM— continued. FARNHAM. 
For Rebuilding County Bridges, Durham. Mr. W. CRo2zikr, | For Building Two Circular Hop Kilns and Stores at Farnham, 
County Engineer, Shire Hal], Durham. RE Me George Tunmer, Mr, S, STAPLEN, Architect, 
Dadaryshield Bridge. arnnam. 
A. Thorne, London . J 3 4 m2 Abs oO W. Garland, Aldershot e ‘ . ® - £880 o oc 
G. Richardson, St. John’s Chapel x ‘ et OSganios I A. Smith, Farnham . A a s 657..0-O 
A "an On Atkinson, Stockton-on-Tees . ; te dg OTOL IS 4 Tompsett & Kingham, Farnham ° ° » 849 0 © 
|. G. Gradon, Durham boot eS ae 1,813" 0° of “He-Patrick, Farnham oi". 2s ee ee 
G R. Waghorn, Gateshead. 6 Ee 1,800 14-17 Diamond & Sons, Farnham olde, ee ir’ 
E. Fairless, Weardale : 4 . 1,656 16 11 J. Parratt, Farnham . c 5 ~ . 6 O10 IOC 
T. LEE, Weardale (accepied) . ‘ ‘ a 1,000) hi R, Chamberlain, Farnham . . . . e739. 0 a> 
Treshope-Burn Bridge. GUILDFORD. - 
A. Thorne. : : ‘ “ : : « 1,546 0 O, For Boundary Walling and Entrance Gates at Land at Wood- 
G. Richardson . ° , . . . 1, 24557 0> 3 bridge, intended fcr an Isolation Hospital, for the Guild- 
W. C. Atkinson. ’ . . . . » 1,241 3 3 ford Urban Sanitary Authority, Mr. HENRY PEAK, 
TV. -GiGradon 2558 yi os ee ears » 1,164.0 0 Borough Surveyor. 
G R. Waghorn. ‘ ® ‘ . pe 288 14 6 W. Smith & Sons . ® . ® e - £253 0 °0 
E. FAIRLESS (acceple?) 4 978 14 0 RoSmith 2 : 3 : : : ‘ <2 2OT eee 
J. Maddison, Cowes Fil (xo' in Luding i onwork) 664 12 0 T. Swayne . . F ‘ “ : : . 245° TOT 
T. E. Downes. : < : . 2245 Owe 
Th Maa Site ce Deze ee har ako Mitchell Bros., Shaifo: ae : ; : ‘ ree oO 
A. T oes oy nie i dy ae rec aie a oe is Tribe & Robinson. ; + eG eo 
fe Peel oe et SO : tyes ae ss oes HIGLeTt & HAMMOND (accepted) : . » 229 0 0 
Ji Ge Grad alee ee Shee je ihie Gets HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING. 
a ence CO aS srial 1258 NG 4 For Main Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, Houghton- 
, t (ito . ° e . ry ° <= 


FOREST HILL. 


For Erection of a School Hall and Classroom, 
Mr. J. RANDALL VINING, Architect. 


SE. 
supplied. 
J. W. Falkner . 
G. Davenprert 
R. G. Battley 
A. Sykes 
A. Black & Son. d 
W. JOHNSON & Co., LIMITED (accepted). 


GREAT YARMOUTH. 

For Pewterer’s Work to the Gallon Pot, King 
Yarmouth, for Mr. W. Diver. Mr. H. 

Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster, S 

T. HEATH, ‘Goswell Road (accepied) . 


Engineer. 


Forest Hill, 
Quantities 


le-Spring. Mr. THOos. FOSTER, Engineer, 


JOHN CARRICK, Durham (acceffed ) 


Quantities by 


3 £3,042 20 SO 


KIRKBY-IN-ASHFIELD. 


For Erection of Infants’ Schools to be built at the back of 


1 £1,283 9 0 present Premises, for the School Board. Mr. LAWRANCE. 
1,226 0 0 BRIGHT, Architect. 

1, TAT OO} ToCathberte 2 ete ie en 
Bere. 20. 0 Bairs & Tate ec By ete Poaa 5 og ee 
10c8 0 O| AH, Sharley . oo bp a See Be eee 
999 :-2.0 20 T. Attenborough : : ; ; <2 66a> oso 
Gilbert & Gabbitass . : ; ; ; & 22,575 Ouoe 

J. Hutchinson . . : ; : ; «2,490 0 =o 

Street, Great J. J. Adams ; : . 5 ‘ » -2s480,- Os 0 
J. NEWTON, Cooper ; . 5 ee DATO lag ieee 
W. J. Oscroft . F : 4 F #725359 40.00 
£159 0 o}| B. KEELING (accepted) . : 0. 325935 ee 


Bett t eee D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to Idinch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2, 500 
‘ meshes to squareinch. with less 
% than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
% 10,000 tonssupplied to Cardiff 
4 and Hereford Water Works, 
Specially adapted for Con- 
\ crete Floors and Street Paving. 


| “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
3 Quick setting; test 3 parte 
5/ Standard Testing aie 2301bs. 
= per squareinch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
1 in the -market. Specially 
> adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, meseeee jointain sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 


RO 


_ From 
WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Bcuce Liss Lime, Plaster of Peris, Keene’s and Parian Cements 


Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Peving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
ze. Rail way and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Sieam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
aiways on hand, 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


ARCHITECTS 
And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of 


BRAWN’S PATENT 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 
Has received the special approbation of OsPTAIN SHAW. 


FoR 


BUTT 


ST 


Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, ar Duratility, 


| e 1 
Yvcnams 3) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


SW? GAUSA 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, wna Open Fire 


Ranges, 


Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolés, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


OFING SLATES, 


the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 

a \ “Model Dwelling,’” New- @ 

\ castle Exhibition ,1887, oe 


DEEP.OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


ERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAN D. 


EAM ENGINES 


In small DIZeS, 


CHAFF CUTTING, 

-  @RINDING, 

ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 


BRAWN & CO., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, §. W. 


OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
nage ames pes rs Ae Sal Lettered. price 12s. 6d. 


PUMPING, &e. 
HINDLEY. 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING. COMPARY, 


Telephone :— 
862. 


Telegrams :— ; 
“1 IMMER, LONDON,’ | 


ie _ 
EORM.oF BLOCK. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, aoe Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, 
Every information to be obtained at the Company's 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


|FRENCH ASPHALTE €0. 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
: ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company's 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHALT, FTE: 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 

Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, -Houses, Slessher Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Coui ts, &c. 

Ful? particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 

14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


RE pis CASES 


THE ARCHITECT. 
Price Two Shillings. 


} OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
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HALIFAX. 
For Building Stabling, Covered Yard and House, at Albert 


Mills, Halifax. Mr. JOHN DRAKE, Architect, Winter- 
bank, Queensbury. 
Accepted Tenders. 

Whatmough & Harrison, mason. ; ’ ~£371 19 © 
W. H. Noble, joiner . 7 : eas + ERR On-0 
J. H. Bolton, plumber . : . . PAGO 
Rushworth & Firth, slater . ° : . » 8 °25-10+-0 
Rushworth & Firth, plasterer. : : fa 2Or Ee 0 
Jennings & Whittaker, painter . . . pata 6556 


LINGFIBLD. 
For Additions to Starbrough Castle, Lingfield, the Residence 
of Mr. Walter Waterhouse, Messrs. MORTON & GLOVER, 
Architects, 2 Queen Victoria Street, London. 


Coles & Son, Clerkenwell. A : ; - £3,566 o oO 
Beale & Son, Tunbridge Wells. : = Uk Loe oN EaeRe Bam 
W. PLEDGE, East Grinstead (accepted) . ash OO 


LONDON. 
for Construction of Underground Convenience at Charing 
Cross, for the Vestry of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, and 
Sanitary Fittings, &c. Mr. CHARLES MASON, Surveyor to 


the Vestry. 
J. Smeaton &Son,London =. «. « «£5,587 0 0 
A. Kellett, Ealing . a ‘ ° e ERR 3 Fw Ona! 
j. Frampton, East Dulwich j §.743415--0 0 
G. Jennings, Lambeth . .  . : 4,382 0 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster. . : 4,307 0 0 
Finch & Co, Lambeth : . 4,300 0 O 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds . ALS§6=20--0 
D. Charteris, Westminster : : 4,035 0. 0 
J. ALLEN & Son, Kilburn (accepted ) ; 3,465.00 
Surveyor’s estimate A ‘. ‘ APEQ as 5 223 
Sanitary Fittings. 
[ DoJLTON & Co., Lambeth (accepted) . Sas 2008-0 50 


For Pewterer’s Work to the Daniel Lambert Hotei, Ludgate 
Hill, for Mr. R. H. Barnes. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, Archi- 
tect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Watts & Co, Euston Road. : : 5 4,207. 17-~0 
T. Heath, Goswell Road .- , 3 OTe Ol 0. 
W. Helling, Oxford Street . Efi Ove O 
SANDERS & SON, High Holborn (accepted ) 147 I0 O 


LONDON —continued. 
For a Pipe Sewer, with Manholes, Gullies, &c, Normand 
Road, Fulham Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Town 
Hall, ‘Walham Green. 


Tomes & Wimpey, Hammersmith . ; » £729 O~ O 
a W. Killingback & Co, Camden Town (7 201 con O 

T. Adams, Kentish Town P ‘ 72 1728 
G. Bell, Tottenham . . - : ‘ Be sey ACs SB 
R. Mullett, Fulham . : : F =  OLIES OO 
H. Lee, Southall . ‘ : ; : : 596. 9 O 
E. Parry, Fulham : ‘ . . 0509 Oe O 


For Pewterer’s Work to the Bel, Leicester Street, Leicester 
Square, for Mr. R. A Morgan. Mr. H. I. NEWTON, 
Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

T. HEATH, Goswell Road (accepted). 


For Repairs to Six Houses, Robert Street, W.C. Mr. Jf. 
RANDALL VINING, Architect. 
R. A. Jordan ‘ ° : : - . £288 10° 0 


For Alterations and Additions, including New Granite Front to 
the Shoreditch Branch of the Central Bank of London, 
Limited. Mr. HERBERT E. KNIGHT, Architect, Cheapside. 
Quantities by Mr. Branch, 25 Cheapside. 

T. L GREEN (accepled) . : : : 


PRESTONPANS. 
For the Repair of Water Reservoir, to be faced up with Brick- 
work, Messrs. J. & A. Lestiz & Rep, CE, 724 George 
Street, Edinburgh. 


A337 oO 


W. Colgan, Tranent . ; : : 226345500 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh . i75. ¥4--<3 
J. McKnight & Son, Uphall 165 11 6 
A. Wilson, Tranent . 1537-0: o¢ 
F, COOPER & SON, Musselburgh (accepted ) [30173 3 


RUTHERGORN. 
For Alterations and Additions to the Macdonald School. 
Accepted Tenders. 
Warnock & Horsburgh, Rutherglen, mason and joiner work. 
James ‘Barr, Rutherglen, slater. 
Charles Cameron, Glasgow, plum)er. 
D. & G. Graham, Glasgow, gasfitting. 
Bryson Bros, Rutherglen, painting. 
Bt Bi Malloch, Glasgow, glazier work, 
Total ‘about 5,020/. 
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INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


RHE ONLY cers ad RNMIE:D AEs axe oeoee FOR 


Telegraphic Address : 
**ACME, CARDIFF.” 


London Office: 


63 Queen Victoria 
Street, E.C. 


FOR HAND, GAS, AND STEAM POWER. 


THOS. THOMAS & SONS, Acme Hoist Works, CARDIFF. 
~ CASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 


OFFICE: 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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RAMSEY. 
For Rebuilding the Three Horse Shoes Inn, Ramsey, Hunts, 
for Mr. Edward V. Sewell. Mr. JAMES RUDDLE, Archi- 
tect, Boroughbury, Peterborough. 


Thackray & Son, Huntingdon . £698 o oOo 
Hicks, Peterborough . . 5 ° : BOS 20) oO 
Guttridge, Peterborough 596 0 oO 
Wenlock, Peterborough ; . 2 ROR GO 
Gray, Peterborough . : : ° : eed sy hs fo Ne 
Howard, Huntingdon . ‘ ‘ : : a wh 7050 G 
Bridgefoot, Woodstone : A oak ates - 565 0 Oo 
Machin, Peterborough : ; 550 0 O 
Hipwell, Wisbech 5 A ; 549 0 O 
BATEMAN, Ramsey (accepted : “1354640 0 
Kidd, Fletton (700 ate) : . , . » 498 0 Oo 
STOCKPORT. 


For Street Improvement Works, Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, 


Borough Surveyor, Stockport, 


J. Broadhurst, Stockport . : ° . PL 1,755 s I 
P. D. & S. D. Hayes, Stockport : 1,543 16 8 
A. TAYLOR, Stockport (accepted) . . - 1,464 10 5 


SWINDON. 

For New Billiard Room, Commercial Room and Bars, and 
other Works at the Volunteer Hotel, Swindon, for 
Morrell’s Trustees, Oxford. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., 
Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 

GEORGE WILTSHIRE, Swindon (accefied ). 


For Alterations and New Shop Front, &c., at Nos 23 & 25 
Victoria Street, Swindon, for Messrs. W. Greenaway & 
Son. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. 

JOSEPH WILLIAMS, Swindon (accefted ). 


For Erection of Four Cottages at Stratton St. Margaret, 
Swindon, for Mr. Tames Arkell. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, 
M.S.A., Architect, Swindon. A 

HENRY LOOKER, Stratton (accepted), 


For Alterations and Additions to the Brewers’ Arms Public 
House, Lower Wanborough, Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM 
DREw, Architect, M.S A, Architect, Swindon. 

HENRY LOOKER, Stratton (accepted). 

For Erection of Two Dwelling-houses in Hythe Road, 
Swindon, for Mr. G H. Matthews. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, 
M.S.A, Architect, Swindon. 

WILLIAM CHAMBERS, Swindon (accepted ) 


SWINDON—continued. 

For Alterations, Repairs and Various Works at the Foresters! 
Arms Inn, New Swindon, Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.SA, 
Architect, Swindon. 

G. J. WILLIAMS (accepted ), 


ice WEST HADDON. 
For Building Co-operative Stores, West Haddon. 


Palmer & Seal . : : 5 : .£221 0 oO 
Adams & Watts . } - 2 : : i‘ 29S Rioke 
A. Marsh, Lower Heyford . ; : 213-6 0 
A. J. Johnson, Long Buckley. 205 Io oO 
Leatherland Bros , Northampton . it 2277) BONS 
W. WATTS, Cold Ashby (accepted) . , » 149 18 Io 


TRADE NOTES. 


A NEW turret striking clock has just been fixed at Otterton. 
Church, Budleigh-Salterton, Devon, showing the time on a 4 feet 
6 inch convex copper dial, painted and gilt, and striking the 
hours on the large bell of about 14 cwts., also adjusting the 
ding-dong quarters to clock and attaching old-chime barrel. 
The clock has got a strong horizontal cast-iron bed-frame planed 
perfectly flat, dead-beat pin wheel. escapement and heavy pen- 
dulum, Lord Grimthorpe’s maintaining power, and being very 
similar to the one at Poltimore Church adjoining, which was 
erected about twenty years ago and made by the same firm, 
viz. Messrs. Wm. Potts & Sons, Guilford Street, Leeds. 


WE are informed that Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson United, 
Limited, have opened showrooms at No. 34 Cannon Street, at 
the corner of Queen Victoria Street, and almost facing the 
Mansion House Underground Station. The object is to 
exhibit there samples of all the appliances and fittings in con- 
nection with electric lighting, telephone, bell and other elec- 
trical installations, thus giving customers facilities for selecting 
their requirements rapidly, whilst keeping an appropriate stock 
ready for immediate delivery and to assist them in carrying 
out their contracts at the shortest notice. Any improved 
fittings or novelties which may make their appearance will be 
promptly sampled in the showrooms. Their premises at 
88 Queen Victoria Street afford extensive warehouse accom- 
modation, and the company have no hesitation in asserting 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


AMANT, H Skee LSELY’s 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


_ Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA. TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
; February 13, 1891. 
Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). ; 
We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 
We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c. 
at our Show Rooms. . 
We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. ) 
A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to eall, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. F 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS, PARQUET FLOORS. 


Patent Dise-Key System. Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 


fete Estimates sent upo ceipt of i : 2 eee, 
¥f Or aed Plane nse ata Price Lists and Samples on application. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


at . 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
5374 KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GIBBS’ PATENT Ge GIBBS’ PATENT . GIBBS’ PATENT 


Noiseless Ontlet Ventilator, Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator, 
WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From 32 /= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT ‘THE KINGDOM. 2 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 

BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 
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PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 


CHEAPEST, KINDLY 


STRONGEST, COMPARE MAKE 
_ AND : No. 16 ees Wie 

BEST VENTILATOR Cie PRICE 

IN THE MARKET. : 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 

PATTERN, 

GOTHIC. 


Som Pirrzr ParrERn, 


= lesa 
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No. 3 (Registere ‘ “ 
GIBBs’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF (Registered Design.) 
EXTRACTOR. PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX=-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  (ubiect to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


« 


Extractor, 12in. dia, ...... 43 to Gin. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in.dia. ...... 8 to 10in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia. ......14t018 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
i i hie B to 7 > cee Le i Sh na pone Sta tetas O-BO) hie iF occ ie 16to20 4, .. 1117 6 
a i Rid mes sie Gc tO.8 ry etait 2G ” A aes 1 ISI 12tol4 , « 6 7 6 ” Siete sgt ecns as 18to2%4 , ..1615 O 
# 1G, ean, PRE) eee ORES A ete oa LE pen eee Isto ieee, ae eee CLO OU ayy.) GA os eS oo 20t027 , .19 00 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


fl] ‘Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams —‘ VENTILATION, Liverpool,’’ 


10 


that the stock there is the largest and most varied of its kind 
in the United Kingdom, if not in the world. Apart from their 
own manufactures, a great number of approved appliances of 
other important makers likely to be in demand are stocked, 
and all the current sizes and insulations of Silvertown and 
Henley wires and cables, cut to any length, as well as G.P. 
covered telephone, bell, silk and cotton-covered wires, can be 
supplied immediately and upon the most favourable terms. 
Okonite wire will be, it is hoped, in stock in about three 
months’ time. A new edition of “The Electric-Light Cata- 
logue,” containing also full particulars of electric tramcars, 
launches, motors and other electrical appliances, will be pub- 
lished in the course of next month. 


ON several occasions we have had the pleasure to refer to 
the work of Mr. S. B. Goslin, who was connected with the 
well-known firm of Messrs. John Warner & Sons, of Cripple- 
gate, as their general manager, for about twenty years. We 
find that in consequence of the retirement of Mr. J. C. Tibbatts, 
of Bishopsgate, London, and other circumstances, that Mr. 
Goslin has taken over the old-established business of Messrs. 
J. Tibbatts & Sons, founders, art metalworkers, smiths, and 
railing and fence-makers. Where such productions as the 
chancel screen for Christ Church, Lancaster Gate, the wrought- 
iron railings for Edinburgh Castle, the handsome brass pulpit, 


rail and panels for Worcester Cathedral, have been dealt with, ” 


there can be no doubt but that with Mr. Goslin’s enthusiasm 
for design and art, combined with his lengthened experience in 
all departments of metalworking, the work .which he may take 
in hand will meet with that degree of excellence which will 
make a mark in this line of business. 


LATELY the committee of the Liverpool Philharmonic 
Society advertised that they were desirous of receiving designs 
for the decoration of their concert-hall, and offered three prizes 
—sol., 25/7. and 15/. Over twenty designs under cypher from 
London, Liverpool, Manchester and Edinburgh, &c., were 
received. The first prize (50/.) has gone to Edinburgh, Messrs. 
Geo. Dobie & Son, decorators, being the successful firm, who 
have also been entrusted with the entire execution of the work. 
The selected design has commended itself on account of the 
lightness, harmoniousness and elegance of the decorative 
scheme. 

THE new Board Schools, Tipton, are being warmed and 
ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, 
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IN view of the large number of orders in hand for steam 
and electric launches, tugs, &c, together with others promised 
and in course of negotiation, Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson 
United, Limited, have resolved to extend their riverside pre- 
mises, and have therefore just purchased a piece of ground 
situated close to Kew railway bridge on the Surrey side, with 
a frontage to the river of between 600 and 700 feet, the total 
area being about 2} acres. For the buildings the necessary 
plant and machinery to carry out the work alluded to before, 
arrangements have already been made. The company will 
also have good dock accommodation in connection with the 
above, where tugs and barges can safely lie while undergoing 
any necessary repairs and alterations to machinery, propellers, 
shafting or inspection of bottoms. The new works are nearly - 
opposite the two existing yards of the company, and will, it is 
expected, be in working order in the course of the next two 
months. 

Ture Aberdeen School Board, after consideration of the 
letter of the building trades with regard to the introduction of 
a wages clause into the Board’s building contracts, have 
decided to take no action in the direction suggested in present 
circumstances. 

A MOTION brought forward at the meeting of the Coventry 
Town Council, That in contracts with this Council contractors 
shall sign an agreement not to pay less than the minimum 
standard rate of wages current in the district where the work 
is executed, and that in cases of sub-letting the contractor to be 
responsible,” has been rejected. 

THE first monthly meeting of the Bournemouth and Dis- 
trict Trades Council has just been held.. Delegates were in 
attendance from the Bournemouth carpenters, bricklayers, 
painters, plasterers, and also from the Poole carpenters, After 
the election of officers, the delegates reported that trade in the 
town was good, and owing to this and the firmness of the men, 
wages had been advanced by the leading employers from 6}d. 
to 7@. and 74d. per hour. 

THE wages of the operative joiners at Ayr have been 
advanced from 7d. to 73d. per hour, 

Tue church of St. Stephen’s, Southwark, has been reopened 
after considerable addition to the exterior and complete restora- 
tion of the interior. The nave has been reseated throughout 
with oak benches. The chancel has been rearranged, and a 
new oak pulpit and choir-stalls, with elaborately-carved ends, 
have been fixed. The sanctuary has carved oak chairs and 


supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


Now READY, our New 3S7 


CLOSTRATED CATALOGUE 


TILEWORK, LOGKS, BRASSFOUNDRY, STABLE FITTINGS, 
SANITARY GOODS, &c., &c. | 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, and containing above 1,500 Illustrations, 
A copy will be sent post free on receipt of card. 
SAMPLES AND PATTERNS SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. re 


Ee. WW. REYNOLDS && co. 
73 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. | 


PARQUET FLOORINGS OAK BLOCK FLOORINGS 


One inch and -inch thick. One inch thick,4s.103d.per yard, super. 


Immense S‘ock a'ways ready for Laying: For Material only, exclusive of Laying. - 


WN \ 
urpin’s System 
of Preparing, for Laying inch Block Floog 
e on Concrete or Stone. 


6-16 inch thick, laid in Patent Composition on Concrete. 
Stone, and Deal Floors. (See Section.) 


Wood Carvings. 


MARBLE MOSAIC 
PAVING. 


VOLVO: Soa VOR" = Ea pA ae ae 


Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. Price 12s, 6d,—Office: 175 Strand,-London, W.C, 
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prayer-desks, and is separated from the nave by a brass altar- 
rail, supported by ornamental brass standards. The arch to 
organ chamber and also the one in south transept have been 
filled in with oak screens with traceried heads. ‘The three old 
gallery fronts have been removed, and new oak ones with 
panelled fronts and carved pillars have been introduced. The 
vestry has been panelled to match. The lighting in nave has 
been carried out on a novel principle, the whole of this part 
of the church being lighted by one large iron and brass corona. 
The chancel and vestry are lighted by smaller pendants of a 
similar character, the aisles having ornamental brackets, The 
whole of this work, including ornamental hinges and various 
sundries, has been executed by Messrs. Jones & Willis, 
43 Great Russell Street, W.C., from the designs and under the 
personal superintendence of Mr. Weatherly, architect, 20 Cock- 
spur Street, Charing Cross. 

NEws comes from Angers, in the Department of Maine-et- 
Loire, stating the directors of the slate quarries at Trelazie, 
where a strike has been set on foot, have decided to close all 
workings, This measure will throw 2,co> workmen out of 
employment. Sak 

THE contract for the construction of the Galway and 
Clifden Railway has been obtained by Messrs. Braddock & 
Matthews, of Wigan. 

Two of the blast furnaces of Messrs. Robert Addie & Son 
at Langloan, Coatbridge, N.B., have just been put in full blast 
for the first time since the furnacemen’s strike. A number of 
Englishmen have been employed along with local hands. 

TENDERS have been submitted for alterations to the 
Technical School, Bolton, and it was decided to accept that of 
Messrs. J. H. & G. Marsden. Mr. Goss, of Bolton, is the 
architect. 

THE contract of Messrs. Roberts, of Burton, for 
5262, 185, 4d. for works of water supply at Hartshill, has been 
accepted by the Atherstone Rural Sanitary Authority. A 
report recommending an extension of the water system in 
Polesworth parish, works of sewerage, &c., at an estimated cost 
of E8507. was adopted, and the surveyor instructed to prepare 
plans and specifications of the work. . 

AT the meeting of the Sandgate Local Board, Mr. Jones, 
referring to the tender of Mr. Parker, of Cardiff, for construct- 
ing the sea-wall for 6,200/, and which the board did not accept, 
said he heard that Mr. Parker never came near Sandgate before 
tendering, and only received the particulars by telegraph. No 
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Complete thouse Furnishers, Decorators, &c. 
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200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM COURT 
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Furniture. 


4 ft, Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s. 


LINQLEUMS, &c., at Manufacturers’ List Prices. 


All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain. 


COMPLETE 


“iin, DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table, 
in Antique Carved Oak, 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match. 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete, 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, «&c., 

Rare specimens of Old Inlaid 

Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 
China, &e. 


PARQUET FLOORING ~ 


From 4d, per square foot. 
Hatimates Free, 


= PANELLING FOR ROOMS < 


From 3s. per square foot. 
Estimates Free, 


CARPETS. ™ 


local builder, he had also gathered, would tender, because no 
quantities were supplied, It was specified that granite from 
Norway should be used for the coping, but there was no address 
of the firm that was to supply the granite, so that the builder 
could not find out the price. The complaint was that they had 
no data on which to form their estimates, Mr. Barrett had 
been to the expense of getting quantities and taking levels, and 
when the time came no information was forthcoming for the 
guidance of those who wished to tender. It was usual for the 
engineer to give an approximate estimate, and there were plenty 
of people near at home who would have been willing to tender. 
Mr. Franklyn said it was only hearsay. The chairman said it 
would be open to Mr. Jones to raise the matter at another 
meeting. 

Two of the largest stained-glass windows yet designed for 
any public building in Scotland have been nearly completed 
by Messrs. Kier & Co., of Glasgow, for Irvine parish church, 

THE pedestal which has just been completed for the statue 
of Burns at Ayr, by Mr. Taylor, is the largest of the kind ever 
executed in Aberdeen. It is of grey Kemnay granite, and 
represents a considerable amount of labour, the total weight of 
the bases, die, &c., being estimated at about 25 tons. 

FROM reports submitted to the Edinburgh Town Council it 
appears that during the year ending May 15, 1892, about 6,000/, 
are proposed to be spent in laying new causeways, and 2,700/, 
in laying granolithic pavement in the city. _ 

THE master masons of Glasgow have decided to raise the 
wages of the operatives from 73d. to 8d. an hour for the ensuin 
twelve months from July I. 

WE hear from Stockholm, KwA/ow’s says, the export of iron 
ores to Germany, vd Oxelésund, is now going to begin ona 
large scale. The ironworks at Kloten alone have sold to Ger- 
many 90,000 tons of ores. 


A REPORT has been received by the Dursley Parochial 
Committee from Mr. Mansergh, C.E, in which he recommends 
that the water-supply should be obtained from a well on pro- 
perty in Silver Street. He estimates the cost at 2,300. 

THE Coltness Iron Company have just completed an im- 
portant addition to their works at Newmains. In connection 
with the six upper blast-furnaces they have erected plant of the 
most recent description, embracing several new improvements. 
The contractors for the ironwork and exhauster engines were 
the Barrowfield Ironworks, Glasgow. The completion of this 
important adjunct to the blast-furnaces, added to the full in- 
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stallation of firebrick stoves erected some time ago, places these 
furnaces in the position of being among the most fully-equipped 
in the country. 

MEssrs. O. BEREND & Co., of 61 Fore Street, London, 
have charged, at the Guildhall, two employés for stealing 
correspondence and goods and embezzling monies. Their 
letter-box having been systematically plundered for some 
months past, many letters, orders for goods, cheques and 
post-office orders have never come into their possession. As 
they have reason to believe that some hundreds of letters have 
been destroyed, and have no clue to the writers, they request 
us to ask that any correspondent who has not had a reply to 
any letter forwarded will kindly send copy of letter, when it 
will have immediate attention. 


VARIETIES. 


A LocAL GOVERNMENT BOARD Inquiry has been held at 
Oundle, presided over by Colonel Hasted, R.E. The Com- 
missioners propose to borrow 4,800/. for waterworks and 3,200/. 
for sewerage. Mr. W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham, ex- 
plained the schemes. It was proposed to take the water from 
a well in the alluvial deposit and pump it into a reservoir to 
hold 70,000 gallons, The quantity of water had been proved 
by extensive steam pumping, and the analyses were satisfactory. 
It was proposed to deal with the sewage in chemical precipita- 
tion tanks, followed by filtration. The inspector suggested that 
more land should be taken, and the engineer arranged to revise 
the scheme accordingly. It is proposed to pump part of the 
sewage with compressed air from the waterworks engine. 
There was no serious opposition to the schemes, 

THE river Cart, after being deepened and widened from the 
town of Paisley to its junction with the Clyde, has now been 
formally opened for navigation. The depth of the river is now 
18 feet, and the width 180 feet. The cost of the works was 
130,000/, The work was commenced in 1887 by Messrs. Bell 
& Miller, engineers, Glasgow, and the contract was given to 
Messrs. freland & Mitchell. 

AT a meetirg of the Royal Dublin Society on the 15th inst , 
Mr. J. R. Wigkam exhibited in action a new lighthouse burner 
which he had invented, which he proved, by photometric ex- 
periment made upon the spot, possesses twice the illuminating 
power of the largest burners at present used in lighthouses. It 
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is calculated that this new burner, in connection with a new 
system of lenses also devised and described by Mr. Wigham, 
will transmit to the mariner when required in thick weather a 
light equal to about eight millions of candles, which far exceeds 
in power that of the most powerful lighthouse light in the 
world, 

InN the Chancery Division before Mr. Justice Chitty, in the 
case of the Fareham Local Board-and the Fareham Electric 
Light Company, Limited, v. C, B. Smith, application was made 
by the plaintiffs to restrain the defendant from interfering and 
cutting the wires put up by the plaintiff Electric Light Company. 
The defendant claimed that the wires, which were erected at a 
height of about 18 feet and ran along his frontage, would inter- 
fere with his plans for building on his property, and he also 
claimed to be entitled, as owner of the subsoil of the road, to 
the space over that road traversed by the wires. It was stated 
that at the bottom of the differences between the plaintiffs and 
the defendant were the rival interests of gas and electric- 
lighting companies. The Judge said the road over which the 
wires ran was a street within the meaning of the Public Health 
Act, 1875, and the local authority was entitled for the purposes 
of lighting the street, whether by electric light or by gas light, 
to such proprietary rights as were necessary for the purposes of 
the Act, He granted a perpetual injunction, with costs. 

AN exhibition of graining, marbling and designing opened 
on Saturday, the 18th inst , at the Painter Stainers’ Hall, Little 
Trinity Lane, E.C. - 

A PUBLIC meeting has been held in Hampton-in-Arden to 
urge the Warwickshire County Council to build a new bridge 
over the river Blythe in the interests of life and property. It 
was stated that persons often had to creep over it on hands and 
knees. One speaker thought it was an architectural relic, and 
should be preserved, Resolutions in favour of a new bridge 
were carried, and it was understood that the London and 
North-Western Railway Company would renew their former 
offer to contribute 1,500/, one-third of the estimated cost. 


THE subsidences at Motherwell consequent on the mineral 
workings by Messrs. John Watson & Co., Limited, mineral. 
tenants of the Duke of Hamilton, under the Ladywell district, 
continue, the Glasgow Herald says, to become of more serious 
dimensions. Previously the wreckage of property was confined 
to Orchard Street and North Orchard Street ; new it is apparent 
that buildings in Ladywell Road are feeling the effects of the 
subsidences, and serious results are anticipated. Large cracks 
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have been made in the walls. In the tenement of houses first 
affected the destruction is more visible. Unable to stand the 
heavy pressure, several of the stones in the lower portions of 
the houses are bulging out and falling away. The walls are 
also severely twisted, the result of the wrenching being that 
long cracks have been left, these in some cases being inches in 
width, In an aperture between the gables of two blocks which 
previously were connected, sparrows were lately to be seen 
building their nests. Several of the houses in which damage 
has been done have been deserted, and are presently under 
repair. 

THE Champ de Mars is, the Standard says, being rapidly 
transformed into a park, where the Parisians and foreign 
visitors will find all sorts of amusements. In addition to the 
Eiffel Tower, numerous cafés and restaurants are being opened, 
and M. Alphand has, it is affirmed, decided to authorise the 
creation of an Egyptian oasis on the terrace of the Liberal 
Arts Palace. 

A NEW church at Scunthorpe has been opened. The total 
cost of the building, 30,000/,, was defrayed by Lord St. Oswald, 
who owns extensive ironworks in the district. 

It is said that the Government have decided to pay the 
London County Council 10,0002. for the Coldbath Fields prison 
site, under section 5 of the Post Office Sites Bill of 1889, instead 
of surrendering any portion of the site to the Council. 

AN automatic tramway system for service at Dundee docks 
has been successfully tested. 

A suBWAY from the metropolitan station at King’s Cross to 
the Great Northern terminus is to be forthwith constructed, and 
Mr. T, Firbank has the contract for carrying out the work. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


Tue Asylums Board have recommended that a site should be 
purchased at Stamford Hill for 12,000/, for the erection of a 
fever hospital for 400 patients. 

STEPS are being taken to provide new Salvation Army 
buildings in some sixty places, giving additional sitting accom- 
modation for 50,c00 persons, at a cost of 70,000/, 

THERE was no opposition in the Parliamentary Committee- 
room to the Bill of the London County Council which seeks 
powers to alter Barking Road Bridge and its approaches ; to 
construct ane eS in the Isle of Dogs, and other bridges 


known as the Preston Road Bridge, the Limehouse Entrance 
Bridge, the City Arms Bridge, the South Dock Bridge at the 
eastern entrance of the West India Docks ; also to make a new 
street from Evelyn Street to Creek Road, Deptford ; to widen 
the Fulham Palace Road, Queen Street, Hammersmith, and 
Fortess Road, Kentish Town. 

A LARGE mill at Attleborough has been bought, and is being 
fitted up by Messrs. Lister & Co., of Manningham, Bradford, 
for the employment of 1,500 hands, and the strike at Bradford 
will thus. make up to the workpeople in the district for the 
decline of the Coventry ribbon trade. It is stated that there is 
a probability that the dismantled mill at Coventry, belonging 
to the Cotton Company, will be rebuilt, but not for purposes of 
the cotton industry. 

THE foundation of a new Convent of the Sacred Heart, 
estimated to cost 25,000/, has been laid at Etterby, on the 
Scaur, The building has been designed by Mr. Charles 
Walker, of N ewcastle-on- Tyne. 

THE Dunfermline Town Council have appointed a com- 
mittee to confer with a committee of the Fife CountyCouncil 
as to the advisability of erecting a joint hospital. 

At Withington new Congregational Sunday Schools have 
been built from the designs of Mr. John Lowe, architect, of 
Manchester. 

AT the meeting of the Shrewsbury Town Council a report 
submitted by the Public Baths Committee stated that the 
contributions towards the erection of jubilee baths amounted 
to 1,4232. 13s. 82, and the sum required was 7,000/, It was 
decided that the Baths and Washhouses Acts should be 


adopted and plans obtained by competition. 


THE SWEDISH TIMBER TRADE. 


ACCORDING to the report of the United States Minister in 
Stockholm, timber was exported from Sweden during the reign 
of Gustavus. Vasa, at least as early as 1546. In 1659 the 
Swedish Chancellor Oxenstiern called the Swedish forests “ the 
most precious gems of the realm.” The vast Swedish Norr- 
land and the great central district of the country also are still 
covered for the most part with a great black forest, consisting 
largely of pine and spruce. The general trend of the Scandi- 
navian peninsula, as it stretches away towards the pole, is north- 
north-east. The lofty /je/¢d plateau which lies wine the 
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boundary between Sweden and Norway, and which is called 'that the vast forests of Sweden will be preserved and main- 


the Aélen (the keel)—the maritime Scandinavians likening 
their country to a boat turned bottom upwards—has the same 
direction. From this high /e/d rise numerous rivers which, 
flowing in a south-easterly course, at last fall into the Gulf of 
Bothnia. Among these rivers are the Tornea, Kalix, Lulea, 
Pitea, Skelleftea, Umea, Angerman, Indals, Ljusne,Ljungan and 
Dal-Elf. They all lie to the north of Stockholm, nearly all in 
Norrland. Upon this enormous watershed stand the chief 
timber forests. Along all these rivers and many smaller ones 
and their tributaries are carried on extensive lumbering opera- 
tions. Towards the end of the year the Swedish lumbermen 
go into the woods and fell the trees, They haul the logs to 
the banks of the river or brook all through the winter, and in 
the spring they float the logs down the streams to the mills 
near the gulf. At the mouth of most rivers is a town, which 
usually takes its name, as it does its business and prosperity, 
from the river. Here are large sawmills, with both steam and 
water power, some of them built of stone, brick and iron, and 
here the logs are sawn principally into battens, deals and 
boards, which are piled up into vast squares that almost conceal 
the town as it is approached from the direction of the sea. 
South of Stockholm lumber operations are conducted on both 
the east and west coast, and there is a considerable export from 
Gothenburg, most of the timber coming from the grand Khar- 
Elf, which flows into Lake Venern. The great bulk of the 
timber, however, is cut and sawn in Norrland, and 85 per cent. 
of the lumber exports come from the north of Stockholm. It 
is only within the present century, and in fact within the last 
thirty years, that the Swedish timber trade has assumed any- 
thing like its present importance. The production of wood 
pulp has increased very rapidly in Sweden of late years. It is 
made chiefly from spruce, and that manufactured by the sulphate 
process is highly esteemed and meets with a ready sale. The 
greater part of the wood pulp is consumed in the country, but 
in 1885, 16,000 tons were exported, and in 1889 the export had 
increased to more than §2,000 tons. The greater part goes to 
England, Denmark and the United States. More than one 
quarter of the entire wooded area of Sweden, or 14,300,000 
acres, belong to the Crown. This is valued at about 2,830,000/. 
These forests are supervised with great care, and all Sweden 
is divided into forest districts, and these in turn into vevér. 
Each district is under the supervision of a chief forest inspector, 
and each vevir is guarded by a forest ranger and a number of 
under-keepers. It is the opinion of the United States Minister 


March 1883. 


tained substantially as they stand to-day, and that Sweden’s 
lumber export, her greatest source of income, will be main- 
tained and kept good for ages to come. 


PRIVATE ROADS AND PUBLIC HIGHWAYS. 


ON Saturday the appeal in the case Walthamstow Local Board 
v. Staines was heard in the Court of Appeal. Originally the 
action was brought by the Walthamstow Local Board as the 
urban sanitary authority for the district to enforce charges 
under the 257th section of the Public Health Act, 1875, for 
expenses incurred under the 150th section of the Act. The 
defendants were the owners and incumbrancers of the various 
premises against which the charges were sought to be enforced. ~ 
The premises in question were situate in Chelmsford Road and 
Boston Road, Walthamstow. In 1879 complaints were made 
as to the condition of these roads, and on May 25, 1881, notices 
were served under section 150 of the Public Health Act, 1875, - 
on the various owners to do certain works of sewering, levelling, 
paving, metalling, channelling and making good the roads, 
The owners failed to comply with the notices, and on July 28, 
1882, the local board entered into a contract with one Eli 
Wilson to do the necessary works, which were completed in 
The surveyor of the board apportioned the 
expenses against the various owners, and on June 26, 1884, 
demands for the respective amounts apportioned were served 
upon them, The board were unable to obtain payment of the 
greater portion of the money, and the amounts unpaid remained 
a charge on the respective premises under section 257 of the 
Public Health Act, 1875. The defence was that the works 
executed by the local board were public works on public high- 
ways, for which the ratepayers or inhabitants at large were 
responsible. Mr. Justice Chitty considered that the owners 
were liable, and gave judgment for the plaintiffs, except as 
against the defendant Staines, who had no interest in the 
premises, and as against him the action was dismissed, but, 
inasmuch as he had not disclaimed by his defence, without 
costs. Some of the defendants appealed. On behalf of the 
appellants it was contended that the roads, which were made 
up in 1868, had been dedicated to the public and were repair- 
able by the inhabitants at large, and in support of this con- 
tention it was stated that the board had contracted for the 
lighting of the streets, had sunk gas-mains, and had erected 
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lamp-posts ; and, further, that even if it was not proved that 
the roads were repairable by the inhabitants at large, the onus 
was on the board to prove the contrary before they could 
exercise their powers under section 150 of the Public Health 
Act, 1875. With regard to the sewers, it was contended that 
they vested in the board, and that consequently the duty of 
repairing these devolved upon the board ; and, further, it was 
said that the system of sewerage existing at the time when the 
roads were made was perfectly efficient, and only required 
alteration by reason of a new scheme executed by the board, 
under which the sewers emptied into a new output at a lower 
level. It was further contended that the local board, having 
come into existence in 1873, and having taken no action until 
1881, must be presumed to be satisfied with the construction of 
the roads and sewers. Lastly, it was urged that certain items 
relating to legal and other expenses ought not to beallowed as ex- 
penses of executing the works under section 150. By section 150 of 
the Public Health Act, 1875, “ where any street within any urban 
district (not being a highway repairable by the inhabitants at 
large) is not sewered, levelled, paved, metalled, flagged, chan- 
nelled and made good to the satisfaction of the local autho- 
rity,” power is given to such authority to compel the frontagers 
to do the necessary works, and, in case of default, to execute 


the works themselves, and charge the frontagers with the- 


expense. 

The Court dismissed the appeal. 

Lord Justice Lindley said that three points were raised by 
the appeal. First, it was said that the local board had not proved 
that the roads in question were not repairable by the inhabitants 
at large ; secondly, that the sewers had become vested in the 
local board, and that they were bound to repair them; thirdly, 
that the apportionment included certain items which were not 
chargeable against the frontagers. The three points must be 
dealt with separately. If the appellants succeeded on the first 


or second point that would show that there was no jurisdiction. 


to make the charge. Mr. Justice Chitty had decided, in point 
of fact, that these roads had been proved not to be highways 
repairable by the inhabitants at large. Without deciding 
whether or not the burden of proof was on the local board, 
sufficient evidence had been given by the plaintiffs to throw on 
the defendants the burden of showing that the roads were 
1epairable by the inhabitants at large. In his lordship’s opinion 
the conclusion of the judge below on this point was quite right. 
Then as to the second point. The sewer complained of was 
made in 1868, and under section 13 and the subsequent sections 


of the Public Health Act, 1875, it became vested in the local 
board ; but it was still competent for them to put into force the 
powers conferred by section 150 within a reasonable time if the 
roads were not sewered, &c., to their satisfaction. That was 
one of the points decided by Bonella v. Twickenham Local 
Board (20 Q.B.D. 63), a case which was relied upon by the 
appellants. There never was any direct evidence of satisfaction, 
but it was said that, having regard to the facts and to the con- 
duct of the local board, the inference was that these roads were 
sewered to their satisfaction, Upon the evidence his lordship 
came to the conclusion that these roads never were sewered to 
the satisfaction of the local board. The sewer was unfit for 
sewage purposes, and the work had been scamped. The result 
was that there was jurisdiction to repair the roads and the sewer 
at the expense of the frontagers. The third point did not affect 
the jurisdiction. That point was that the plaintiffs had included 
in the sum to be charged against the frontagers certain items 
which ought not to be charged. The answer was that the 
appeal ought to have been to the Local Government Board as 
provided by section 268 of the Public Health Act, 1875. See 
Bayley v. Wilkinson (16 C.B, N.S. 161), Cook v. Ipswich 
Local Board (LR. 6 Q.B. 451), The Queen v, The Local 
Government Board (10 Q.B.D. 309) and Wake v. Mayor of 
Sheffield (12 Q.B.D. 142). 
Lords Justices Bowen and Kay concurred. 


_ REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the annual meeting of the Sheffield District Council for the 
National Registration of Plumbers, held at Firth College, Ald. 
Clegg, chairman of the Health Committee, presided, and was 
supported by Ald. W. H. Brittain and Dr. Thomson, medical 
officer of health. Among the audience were Mr. J. Merrill, Mr. 
Arthur Jackson, Mr. J. B. Mitchell-Withers, architect, Mr. C, 
Hadfield, architect, Professor Hicks, Professor Ripper and Mr. 
C. F. Wike, borough surveyor. The establishment of plumbing 
classes in the technical school is part of the movement, and 
some of the work undertaken by the pupils was exhibited in 
the room. On the motion of Professor Hicks, seconded by 
Mr. Wike, Ald. Clegg, Mr. E. M. Eadon, Mr. E. M. Gibbs and 
Mr. C. Hadfield, architect, were elected representatives of the 
public on the District Council. A number of certificates of 
registration were presented by the chairman to the successful 
candidates. 
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The Master of. the Plumbers’ Company, Mr. Bishop, 
recently distributed the prizes, consisting of books-on the art 
of plumbing, at the People’s Palace, Mile End Road, to the 
students of the People’s Palace Technical Schools Plumbing 
Classes. Mr. Taylor, instructor in plumbing, delivered a brief 
address, in the course of which he gave a gratifying account of 
the progress of the classes. There were now no less than fifty 
members. Addressing the company subsequently, Mr. Bishop 
observed that a previous speaker had drawn a picture of what 
the plumber was in days gone by. They must fill up the 
canvas, and show what he was and what he would be. There 
could be no doubt that now the workman had a good chance, 
and the Company of which he was the mouthpiece were 
anxious that he should not throw away that chance. The 
registration of the plumbers did not date very far back, but it 
was effective, No man was registered who had not passed an 
examination, the examiners being one half master plumbers 
and the other half operatives. The importance of the craft 
could not be over-estimated. 


CLIFF LIFT, HASTINGS. 


A irr has been constructed at Hastings to afford an easy 
means of access from the sea front to the West Hill, for the 
convenience of visitors and for the residents in the rapidly- 
growing districts on the hills. In order to reach the highest 
point on the hill it was necessary to drive a tunnel through the 
hillside a distance of 402 feet at an incline of about x in 3, 
this, we believe, being the first instance in England where a 
tunnel has been excavated onaslope. The tunnel is 19 feet 
wide and 18 feet high, lined with strong brickwork. The total 
length of the track is 500 feet, and the vertical rise from plat- 
form to platform is nearly 170 feet. There are two lines of 
steel rails on timbers bedded in cement, on which run two 
cars, one ascending as the other descends, constructed to carry 
sixteen persons each, the wrought-iron underframing being 
made at an angle to suit the gradient of the track, while the 
floor of the cage is always level. Owing to the greater length 
and the more gradual slope compared with the cliff lift at Folke- 
stone, this lift is driven by engine-power instead of water, the 
motive power being derived from a 16 horse-power Otto gas- 
engine fixed in the engine-room at the top of the track, this 
and the platform and other buildings all being sunk beneath 
the surface so as not to obstruct the view from the top of the 


hill, The power is transmitted by means of a counter-shaft to 
large pulleys on the worm-shaft, two loose and one fast, driven 
by open and cross-belts, thus driving both ways. ‘This shaft is 
of steel, and has two worms cut out of the solid, one being 
right hand and the other left hand, These drive two powerful 
worm-wheels, thus reducing the friction and obviating the 
necessity of thrust-blocks, these worms being so constructed as 
to render it impossible for a heavily loaded car to overhaul the 
gearing. On the shafts carrying the worm-wheels are keyed 
two mortice-wheels (spur), one of which gears directly into a 
spur-wheel keyed to a shaft which also carries a double-grooved 
hauling-wheel. The other mortice spur-wheel gears into an 
dle-wheel which in turn gears into a second spur-wheel, also 
keyed on hauling-wheel shaft, so that the driving gear is in 
duplicate throughout, each set being of ample strength to do 
the work alone; thus abundant provision for safety in working 
is assured. A powerful brake is applied automatically when 
the straps are thrown on the loose pulleys by means of the 
starting lever. The gear is always under control, and can be 
stopped at ary point, and when each car reaches the top it 
throws off the driving-band automatically and comes to a 
standstill. There is also a governor arrangement, so that ifany 
part of the driving-gear was to fail and the cars attained an 
excessive speed, a brake block would be thrown into the 
grooves of the main wheel, and at once stop the lift. 

The cars are connected by duplicate steel wire cables 
34 inches circumference, each equal to a breaking strain of 
about 20 tons, the working strain being about 1 ton. These 
are connected to the safety apparatus, which is fixed to a 
separate carriage connected to the axles of each car in order to 
allow free action to the springs of the cars without affecting the 
working of the apparatus. This gear consist of four separate 
cams, to which the cables are attached in such a manner that if 
either cable should break or even unduly stretch, all the cams 
would grip on to an oak timber which runs centrally between 
the rails, and in the unlikely event of both cables failing simul- 
taneously, the cams would be immediately brought into action 
by powerful springs. This apparatus was tested at the official 
inspection by Major-General Hutchinson on March 23, and 
when the ropes were cut the cars only moved 3 of an inch 
before stopping, the whole of the machinery being passed as 
satisfactory by the inspector. ' 

' The lift was opened on March 25 by Mr. J. Wilson Noble, 
M.P. for Hastings. The time occupied in the journey is about 
14 minutes, and the charge is one penny per trip. Messrs. 
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F, & J. Plowman, of Hastings, were the architects and 
originators of the scheme ; the track and tunnel were prepared 
by Messrs. Holme & King, of Liverpool; and the machinery 
was designed and constructed by Messrs, R. Waygood & Co.,, 
of London, 


PARIS, A SEAPORT. 


THE committee of inquiry for the deepening of the Seine, to 
enable seagoing vessels to reach Paris, have just sent in, says 
the Paris correspondent of the Standard, a favourable report 
to the Government. The project on which the inquiry was 
based consists in the deepening of the channel of the Seine 
from Rouen to Paris to 6 métres 20 centimetres, and in the 
shortening of the distance by water between those two towns 
by the cutting of two canals joining the extremities of the 
loops made by the Seine between Oissel and Pont de l’Arche, 
and between Sartronville and Bezons. The distance by the 
Seine and these proposed canals from Rouen to Paris would 
thus be reduced to 182 kilométres. The Paris seaport would 
be made between St. Denis and Clichy, and five minor ports 
would be created at Les Andelys, Vernon, Mantes, Poissy, 
Achéres and Argenteuil. 

The cost of the works is put down at 159,000,000 francs, 
and the company would undertake to execute them, without any 
subvention or guarantee of interest from the State or from the 
Paris municipality, in consideration of a concession for ninety- 
nine years. It would be authorised to charge during that 
period a maximum toll of 3 francs per ton on the tonnage of sea- 
going vessels drawing more than 3 métres of water, and 
ascending the Seine to Paris. The toll would be proportionate 
for vessels stopping at the intermediate stations. The Paris 
Port de Mer Company would also be permitted to charge pilot 
dues amounting to 25 centimes per ton, and demands to be 
empowered to charge harbour dues. Boats and barges would 
be exempt from any sort of toll or tax so long as they continue, 
as at present, to draw no more than 3 metres of water and to 
follow the course of the Seine without using the canals cutting 
off the loops of the river. 

The public inquiry, opened on September 15 and closed on 
November 15 last, resulted in the sending in of 345,027 
notices from private individuals, of which 345,014 were favour- 
able to the principle of Paris being made accessible to sea- 


ee 


hundred and forty-four thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
nine were favourable to the present project, and 198 opposed 
to it. All the Councils Generals, Municipal Councils, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, &c, of the Department of the Seine and 
other departments interested in the scheme were favourable 
with the exception of the Western Railway, the Seine Naviga- 
tion Company, and the Chambers of Commerce of Rouen, 
Dieppe and Bordeaux. Tothese opponents must be added the 
chief engineers for the navigation of the Seine and the General 
Council of Ponts et Chaussées. But M. Poirrier, senator for 
Paris, and formerly president of the Paris Chamber of Com- 
merce, who is charged with the report on the inquiry, remarks 
in that document that the number of objections to the projected 
enterprise is very small. No one, he says, denies the advan- 
tages to be derived from the creation of ports far inland 
accessible to seagoing vessels. M. Poirrier does not contest 
the truth of the assertion that Rouen, Havre and Dieppe would 
suffer from the opening of the proposed Port of Paris, but he 
thinks that within a short time the development of commerce 
it would insure would pay those places for the temporary loss 
they would sustain. 

After dealing with the technical objections raised against 
the project, M. Poirrier comes to the financial question, It has 
been objected that the cost of the works would greatly exceed 
the one hundred and thirty-five million francs estimated by the 
promoters, and also the one hundred and fifty million francs to 
which the promoters’ estimate was increased by the Minister of 
Public Works. Consequently, the company would probably be 
unable to complete its task; the State would be made 
responsible were the enterprise declared to be a work of public 
utility, and, therefore, it would be difficult for the State not to 
intervene in the case of the discomfiture of the Paris Port de 
Mer Company. In this report M. Poirrier insists that the 
Committee of Inquiry does not consider that the declaration of 
public utility entails any responsibility for the State, and does 
not see why the State should insist on capitalists being more 
prudent in their investments than they themselves care to be. 

While thus accepting and supporting the scheme for making 
Paris a seaport, the Committee of Inquiry formulated certain 
conditions. These were that the works must be executed with- 
out interfering with the traffic on the Western Railway ; the 
boats and barges plying on the river must not be subject to any 
new charges ; the loops of the Seine not utilised by the Paris 
Port de Mer Company must be maintained at the present depth 


going vessels, while only thirteen were opposed to it. Three i of 3 métres 20 centimétres ; the company must take upon itself 
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the cost of the alteration necessitated in the sewerage works [ 


the city of Paris is now carrying out; and, finally, the State 
should reserve itself the right to purchase the concession of 
the Paris Port de Mer Company before the expiration of the 
ninety-nine years. 


EXTENSION OF YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 


THE Council of the Yorkshire College have approved plans for 
two new buildings, the want of which has long been expe- 
rienced. The more important and extensive will be the home 
of the medical department of the college. This building 


is to be erected on the Mount Pleasant Estate, a weil- 


elevated site adjoining the Leeds Infirmary. In July of 
last year Mr. William H. Thorp, F.R1.B.A, of Leeds, was 
appointed by the Council of the College their architect for 
the new School of Medicine, and, with a view to obtaining the 
most recent information as to the planning and construction of 
buildings of this character, he was instructed to visit newly- 
erected medical schools in various parts of Great Britain, in 
company with one or other members of the Medical Board. 
Among the places visited were London, Cambridge, Newcastle, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow and Dublin, and the information thus 
obtained has proved of much service to the architect and the 
committee in drawing up the scheme for the new edifice. The 
various departments of the school are grouped round a large 
open quadrangle, and have frontages to Great George Street, 
Thoresby Place and Blundell Street. The central part of the 
fourth or western side will not at present be built upon, but will 
be available for future extensions, and the buildings have been 
so arranged that this can be afterwards effected without 
difficulty. This disposition of plan admits of all parts of the 
school being well and efficiently lighted and ventilated. It has 
been the wish of the architect to keep the different departments 
self-contained and complete in themselves, but yet in close 
proximity to one another. With a view to carrying out 
this arrangement, the physiology department has been placed 
at the Blundell Street side, where it occupies the ground and 
first floors. The anatomy department occupies the first floor 
of the Thoresby Place side ; while on the ground floor beneath 
it the department for pathology and other branches of medical 
science have been located. The principal entrance is to be 
near the south end of the Thoresby Place side, and adjoining 
this the rooms for administrative and general purposes have been 
put. The south or principal front is occupied by the library and 


museum. Starting fromthe principal entrance access is obtained 
through a large square porch to a hexagonal hall, at the rear of 
which is situated the south or museum staircase, while to the 
right and left of the hall are corridors surrounding the interior 
courtyard. The students’ cloak-room adjoins the entrance, and 
opening from the hall is the students’ common room. Access 
is also obtained from the hall to the library—a spacious apart- 
ment, well lighted from the south and west, and surrounded 
with a gallery of light iron construction. Over the students’ 
common room, and occupying a mezzanine floor, is a lower 
room for use as a book store and librarian’s work room. 
Separated from the hall by a screen is the porter’s room, and a 
flight of stairs on the right hand brings us to the main level of 
the corridor, from which the dean’s office is reached, with 
waiting-room adjoining, and also the professors’ common room, 
to be used also for a meeting room for the Medical Board. We 
next come to a general lecture theatre, in which pathology, 
medicine, materia medica, &c., will be taught. This lecture 
theatre contains seats for a minimum of eighty students, and 
there isa room for diagrams, &c., adjoining. The remainder 
of the north-eastern corner of this floor is devoted wholly to- 
pathology, and comprises a histology classroom, demonstrator’s 
laboratory, professor’s private laboratory, and bacteriological 
laboratory. Separating this department from that for physi- 
ology is an additional stair conducting to the upper portion of 
the physiology department and to that for anatomy. The re- 
mainder of the north side is devoted to physiology, and com- 
prises on the ground floor a chemical laboratory (with benches 
tor forty-two students), in which practical pharmacy will also 
be taught ; and opening from this a small laboratory and glass 
storage room. The lecture theatre will accommodate one 
hundred students, and has a preparation room adjoining, a’ 
gallery above, a storage room, &c., below, and a workshop. 
The first floor rooms used for physiology include a histology 
room, preparation room, storeroom, professor’s private room, 
an advanced students’ room and an optical room. The anatomy 
department comprises a lecture theatre with accommodation 
for 214 students. Opening from it, or in convenient proximity, 
are a professor’s room, prosector’s room and other apartments. 


‘The dissecting room occupies the entire width of the building 


at this side, and access is provided from the rear to the museums 
in front by a corridor overhanging the inner quadrangle and 
supported on cantilevers. Situated over the porch and hex- 


agonal hall and adjoining the dissecting room, is the anatomical 
museum or bone-room, with annexe, The pathological museum 
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is placed over the library, and opening from it is a curator’s 
room and a museum assistant’s work room ; over which are a 
museum preparation room and a glass store. A photo- 
graphic room and dark room complete the accommodation 
on this floor. The sanitary appliances throughout will be of the 
latest and most improved description. On the lowest or base- 
ment floor a dining-room is provided for the use of students, 
with bar, serving-room, kitchen and offices. The roof, of 
Seyssel asphalte, will, by being arranged as a flat, be easily 
made to form the upper or ground floor of the future extension 
of the school. The interior quadrangle will be level with the 
lower part of Blundell Street. Thus the whole of the basement 
walls, with their windows fronting to the quadrangle, will be 
clear of the ground, and an archway from Blundell Street will 
give access for carts, &c, to this courtyard. As regards the 
exterior design of the building, the architect has_ been largely 
influenced by the Tudor type of Gothic architecture, which is 
exemplified by so many of the colleges in Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and has wished that by its character it should suffi- 
ciently express the educational purposes for which it is to be 
applied. The south elevation is the most ornate, the front 
consisting of lofty ranges of mullioned and transomed windows 
lighting the library and museum, divided by projecting but- 
tresses, with well-marked gables at either end and bay windows 
carried up through two floors. On the left the front is balanced 
by a circular bay, which assumes an octagon shape on the 
upper floor and is surmounted by a conical steep-pitched roof. 
On the right, at some little distance to the rear, the tower, with 
an oak-framed picturesque lantern or turret rising above its 
battlemented parapet, emphasises and gives character to this 
side of the elevation The Thoresby Place elevation, opposite 
the Infirmary and 2-0 feet in length, is rather simpler in design, 
and the wall space between the tower at the lower end and the 
projecting anatomy theatre at the north-east corner is quietly 
treated, being diversified only by large projecting bay windows 
on the ground floor storey. The tower and the anatomy theatre 
are chiefly relied upon to give effect to the architectural com- 
position of this elevation. The north elevation, facing Blundell 
Street, is designed chiefly from a utilitarian point of view, the 
principal consideration being to give as much light as possible 
to the laboratories and other rooms on this side of the building. 
Although not finally decided upon, it is expected that the school 
will be faced with deep red brickwork, relieved by stone dress- 
ings, and slated with green Buttermere slates. Glazed brick- 


work and faience will be introduced in various parts of the | 


interior of the building where cleanliness is more especially 
desirable. 

The other undertaking is the erection of a college halk 
between the existing engineering and dyeing departments of 
the institution in College Road. The architect for this addition 
is Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., who designed the college 
buildings already erected. The principal elevation of the new 
structure will be towards College Road. Its chief purposes will 
be to provide a large examination-hall, which will also be used 
for public meetings, and a college library. The college hall is 
86 feet by 49 feet, exclusive of the orchestra, and is 32 feet in 
height. It has a flat panelled ceiling, broken only by a cove 
running around three sides, There are fixed seats in the 
window recesses of the hall; these, with chairs on the floor of 
the hall, will comfortably accommodate 618 persons. At the 
south end is a gallery which will seat 122 persons more, and the 
choir seats in the orchestra will accommodate sixty-nine, making 
accommodation in ali for 809 persons, but this, when required, 
may very well be increased by fifty additicnal chairs on the 
hall foor. The principal approach to the hall, for economy, is 
placed on the first floor. A low-covered way places the 
entrance-hall in direct communication with the main building 
on the east side, the position of the hall being midway between 
the textile industries department and the chemical depart- 
ment, the new building filling up the vacant space now existing 
between the dyeing department and the engineering depart- 
ment. On the ground floor there is a handsome library, with 
central column, with galleries for books at the north end. It is 
lighted by tall windows on the east and west sides. A book 
store, students’ dining-room, professors’ dining-room and kitchen 
occupy the remainder of this floor. On a mezzanine floor, 
between the ground and first floor, there is an arts lecture-room 
and a professors’common-room. In the basement is a students’ 
smoking-room and the usual offices attached to the kitchen. 
Externally the building is faced with red brick with stone 
dressings in the same style of architecture as the existing build- - 
ings, but appropriately richer in_ effect. The windows of the 
hall are filled in with tracery. The difficulty of a low-pitched 
roof to the hall, involved by the flat ceiling which was con- 
sidered essential for acoustic purposes as compared with the 
comparatively steep roofs of the existing buildings, has been 
overcome by flanking the south-east and south-west corners 
with turrets, which may be utilised for extracting the vitiated 
air. 

In resolving to carry out these important projects, the 
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council commit the college authorities to a heavy outlay. 
Although a considerable proportion of the sum to be expended 
has already been promised, there is ample scope left for the 
generosity of all who may be disposed to help forward what 
many people regard as the most useful department of the ever- 
increasing work of the college. ‘Tenders for the erection of the 
two edifices will shortly be advertised for. 


MEXICO. 


In the course of a letter to the Leeds Wercury on “ Mexico of 
To-day,” the writer says :—Reaching Mexico city in the evening 
one is surprised to see the whole town lit up with the electric 
light. The city stands on a plain surrounded by mountains. 
Two of these, Popocatapetl and Yztacihuatl, are nearly 
20,000 feet high, and, like Orizaba, they are extinct volcanoes, 
their tops being covered with perpetual snow. This girdle of 
mountains, though beautiful, causes Mexico to be very un- 
healthy by preventing the exit of the drainage. During the 
rainy season the neighbouring lakes overflow and flood the 
lower parts of the town, and at no time of year is the subter- 
ranean water-level more than a few feet below that of the 
streets. A tunnel was commenced through the mountains to 
drain the town nearly two centuries ago, but it is still unfinished. 
An English firm has now, however, taken the contract, and is 
energetically pushing on the work. When completed it will be 
about six miles long ; and a canal about thirty miles long, which 
another English contractor has in hand, will connect the city to 
the tunnel. The town itself is most substantially built, with 
straight streets running at right angles to one another, having 
¢ram-lines down the most important, and containing large, 
handsome shops, crowded at all times with customers, in spite 
of the heavy prices charged. Nearly all the manufactured 
goods are brought from the United States or Europe, and in 
addition to the cost of carriage, heavy duties have to be paid. 
The population of Mexico city at the last census was given as 
rather over 300,000, the French and Germans largely out- 
numbering the English. The area of the Republic is about 
fifteen times larger than that of England, and the proportion of 
population is stated to be 4o per cent. Indians, 40 per cent. 
mixed or haif-breeds, and 20 per cent. whites, mostly Spanish ; 
the language of the latter being universal. On the plateau the 
climate in winter is as near perfection as possible. Day after 
day the sun rises in a cloudless sky, and though rather hot in 
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the middle of the day it is always cool at nights. There are 
few pleasanter ways of whiling away an hour or two on a 
January day than by sitting in the beautifully kept gardens 
round the cathedral, in the shade amongst theroses, violets and 
lilies, watching the humming-birds and butterflies hovering 
amongst the flowers, and various kinds of lizards running up 
and down the trees or basking in the sun. Directly the sun 
has set a large portion of the population of the capital wend 
their way to the Paseo, a beautiful drive about two miles long, 
flanked by a double avenue of trees, at the end of which is 
Chapul Tepec, the old residence of the emperors, made famous 
in history by its associations with Cortez and Montezuma. 
About six in the evening the drive is crowded with scores of 
well-turned-out carriages and horsemen, while the pedestrians 
move about under the trees listening to the excellent band, 
music being a luxury which even the smallest Mexican town is 
never without. On seeing these indications of prosperity, and 
the handsome busy shops in the town lit with the electric light, 
it becomes evident that the country must be progressing 
rapidly. Turning to the statistics, we find that prosperity is 
advancing by leaps and bounds. The exports have increased 
from 43} millions in the year 1885-86 to 624 millions in the year 
1889-99, while the total revenue of the Federal Government, 
re a0 1868-69 was 2} millions, had increased to 4,990,090 in 
1888-89. . 


AN EDINBURGH WATER GOD. 


THE Plumbers’ Company have rendered services to the State 
by the examination and registration of plumbers The sub- 
joined correspondence must suggest to the company that 
another work remains to be done which is no less important, 
and that is the testing of the qualifications of the officials con- 
nected with water companies and water departments of corpora- 
tions throughout Great Britain. The ridiculous letters from a 
representative of the Edinburgh Water Trust now printed could 
be matched in the correspondence of the London Water Com- 
panies and provincial corporations. 


cs : 
London Road Foundry, Edinburgh: March 13, 1891. 
Edinburgh and District Water Trust. 
Dear Sirs,—Be good enough to put the water on for our 
new tenement here at your earliest, and oblige.—Yours truly, 
_ (Signed) MILLER & Co, - 
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Il. 
Edinburgh and District Water Trust, 
11 Royal Exchange, Edinburgh : March 31, 1891. 

Messrs. Miller & Co., London Road Foundry. 

Dear Sirs,—Referring to your memo. of this date requesting 
the water to be turned on at your new tenement in London 
Road, and to your plumber’s application for the necessary con- 
nections, I have to state, as already explained to the plumber, 
that the joinings cannot be arranged for until the water for 
building purposes has been settled for with the treasurer of this 
Trust. It is reported to me that some of the water used for 
building purposes was obtained from a branch pipe which your 
plumber attached to the pipe which supplies your foundry. 
This he did without asking or obtaining the sanction of the 
Water Trust, and by so doing he has contravened the 19th sec- 
tion of the Waterworks Clauses Act, 1863, and rendered himself 
liable in a penalty of 57. In addition to this, by so instructing 
or allowing this branch to be so attached to your pipe, you have 
contravened the 55th section of the Edinburgh and District 
Waterworks (Addl. Supply) Act, 1874, 37 and 38 Vic., cap. 156. 
I shall be glad if you will make the necessary settlement, after 
which I will lose no time in arranging with the plumber in the 
ordinary way for the joinings.—Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) R. A. F. A. COYNE. 


Ill. 

R. A. F. A. Coyne, Esq. 
Edinburgh and District Water Trust. 
Sir,—We have your letter of the 13th inst. Since the day 

aman was sent from your office, some years ago, to remove 
our meter and throw over 320 men, besides machinery, idle, up 
to this time, nothing that we can recollect has so much aston- 
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_dozen years for building purposes, 


21, 


every lawful day, under the 
innocent assumption that when once we had purchased the 
water by having it registered through our meter we were at 
liberty to use it (like any other purchased commodity all the 
world over) as we pleased. If there isa penalty for using the 
water for building purposes, is there also a penalty for making 
it into steam, or allowing our workmen to drink it? We have 
not the Acts of Parliament you quote, and have great curiosity 
to see the list of penalties under which the public of Edinburgh 
and district are allowed to use their own water. — Yours 

obediently, (Signed) MILLER & Co. 

IV, 

Messrs. Miller & Co. ; March 17, 1891. 
~ Dear Sirs,—Yours of 16th inst. to hand, You ask for the 
name of the person who gave the information that a branch pipe 


had been attached to your service pipe and a supply of water © 


obtained for mixing lime for building the new tenement, for 
which a supply of water is now wanted for domestic purposes. 
The water officer, whose*duty it is to report all such cases, 
informed me that Mr. Laing, plumber, had taken a branch pipe 
off the service pipe for your foundry. Oncalling the plumber 
in question for executing this work without the sanction of the 
Water Trust, he states that you had instructed the branch to 
be put in, and that he did not know that it was to be used for 
other than the ordinary purposes of the foundry.—Yours faith- 
fully, (Signed) R. A. F, A, COYNE. 


V. 
R. A. F, A Coyne, Esq. March 18, 189I. 
Sir,—Yours of yesterday to hand. We have read it to Mr. 
Laing, the plumber, and he says it is a falsehood that he or 
any of his men attached a branch pipe to our supply pipe, and 


authorises us to ask you why you do not prosecute him if you 
believe the charge made in yours of 13th, We have certainly 
never ordered him to do, received an account for, nor paid him 
for doing what you allege. Besides, we are entirely ata loss 
to understand what business it is of yours whether the water 
is to be mixed with lime or sand or anything else. Please 
give us your authority to dictate as to what purpose we will 
apply the water after we buy it. We have already told you 
that we have used it for this purpose for more than a dozen 
years. No person has even touched the pipe that supplied 


ished us as this letter of yours. You call upon us to pay to 
your treasurer a claim which he has never preferred, and which 
you do not define, for surreptitiously abstracting water from 
your pipe, and declining to supply our new tenement with water 
until this mythical claim is settled, We have called together 
here our plumber and his men, our manager and foremen, and 
read them your letter, and they one and all indignantly deny 
any knowledge of the theft implied by your letter. We there- 
fore ask you to be kind enough to inform us of the name of the 
person who gave you this lying information ; also the alleged 
date on which the crime was committed, and by whom? We 
were quite unaware that it was a crime to use your water for 
building purposes. We have used it regularly for more than a 


water for the buildings mentioned since an indiarubber pipe was 
attached in February 1892. If you considered that anything 
was being done here not in accordance with regulations, would 
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54, 56 & 58 Castle Street, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


SPECIALTY—Light and Dark Oak, from 
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it not have been more consistent with common courtesy—not 
to say decency—had you sent us an intimation at that time, 
instead of waiting for thirteen months to boycott our unoffending 
tenants—communicating to us in a letter, which, from its tone 
and substance, demands prompt justification or withdrawal? 
We have yet to learn that for any offence of ours, real or 
imaginary, you are empowered to deprive our tenants of a 
supply of water. Several of them are about to take immediate 
possession of their houses, and we request again that you will 
have a supply laid on on or before Monday first, the 23rd 
inst.—Yours obediently, (Signed) MILLER & Co. 


VI, 
Messrs. Miller & Co. March 19, 1891. 
Sirs,—Your letter of yesterday’s date is to hand. I note 
contents, and adhere to my former letters. I decline further 
controversy (szc) with you on the subject-matter of our corre- 
spondence, and, without prejudice (szc), I will grant your con- 
nection for the domestic supply of your tenants in the usual 
way when your plumber applies for it.— Yours obediently, 
(Signed) Rca. EY A. COYNE, 


VIL. 
R. A. F. A. Coyne, Esq. March 21, 1891. 
Sir,—We have yours of I9th, surrendering the ridiculous 
attitude you took up with regard to supplying our tenement with 
water, and we have indicated the contents of it to Mr. Laing, 
who says he has already made the necessary formal application 
to you. While, however, surrendering the point at issue, with 
characteristic inconsistency you say you adhere to your former 
letters, and decline further correspondence with us. The im- 
putation conveyed by these letters is one which no self- 
respecting person can lie under, and you, therefore, by your 
present attitude, compel us, most reluctantly, to apply for satis- 
faction in another quarter. You seem to forget that you are 
only the servant of the public and not its master, and that you 
have yet to learn that the little brief authority with which you 
are entrusted not only does not warrant you in assuming the 
airs of an autocrat, but demands that you will treat your em- 
ployers with some regard to decency.—Yours obediently, 
(Signed) MILLER & Co, 


VIII. 
R. A. F. A, Coyne. March 27, 1891. 
Sir,—We are in receipt of yours of yesterday, with copy of 
letter to Mr. Laing, plumber, respecting the supply of water for 


HO 


our offices here. We have seen Mr. Laing, who explains that 
he thinks there is some misunderstanding on your part; but 
we have given him carte blanche to do everything that may be 
necessary to satisfy you and avert the threatened severing of 
our water-pipe from the main. Would it be out of place to 
suggest that you might make a beginning of this seveling pro- 
cess with some patriotically dirty and otherwise fishy people, 
who have their private fountains running in all seasons (and 
even at night time, when they may be heard but not seen)—of 
course, all out of motives of pure philanthropy, and to avert 
from the poor of Edinburgh the threatened scarcity of water? 
—Yours obediently, (Signed) MILLER & Co. 


IX, 
London Road Foundry, Edinburgh: April 9, 1891. 

William Boyd, Esq, W.S., clerk to Edinburgh and 

District Water Trust, Royal Exchange. 

Dear Sir,—Would you please lay before the trust meeting 
to-day enclosed correspondence with the superintendent? We 
have waited till now in the hope that he would either justify or 
withdraw, but having done neither, we are left no alternative 
but to make the matter public.—Yours truly, 


(Signed) MILLER & CO, 


Kee 
Edinburgh and District Water Trust, 6 York Place, 
Edinburgh : April 10, 1891. 

Messrs. Miller & Co., London Road Foundry. 

Dear Sirs,—I duly received your letter of yesterday, along 
with copy of the correspondence between you and Mr. Coyne, 
which, however, were not received in time to include in the 
printed programme of business which previous to a meeting is 
circulated among members of the Trust. I shal], however, sub- 


“mit your letter and the correspondence to the Works Committee. 


of the Trust, before whom they should be brought in the first 
instance, and to whom the trustees would have remitted them 
for consideration and investigation into the whole circumstances 
therein referred to. There will be a meeting of the committee 
in the course of next week.—I am, dear sirs, yours faithfully, 
WILLIAM BoypD, Clerk to the Trustees. 


According to the Scotsman, the Works Committee were 
very much annoyed at the position into which they had been 
put by Mr. Coyne, and a remit was made to a small committee 
to consider the matter. The engineer, on being appealed to, 
said he had never heard of the matter at all. The clerk, it is 
understood, was instructed to write Messrs. Miller & Co. wha 


ARD & SONS, 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W.,, 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak 7 Fe 1s. 8d. 
Walnut ,, A 1s. 11d. A 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


Solid j-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from Is. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches. 


Prices given fcr all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths. 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 


Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 
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was described by a member of the committee as a virtual apology. 
Further action is called for. 


CHRIST CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


THIS church has been enlarged by the addition of a chancel 
35 feet in length, with an organ chamber on the north side and 
clergy and choir vestries on the south. By this addition the 
space in the nave, formerly occupied by the organ and the 
quasi-chancel, has been made available for sittings. The old 
church is of simple, but not mean, character, in the style that 
was used for ecclesiastical purposes at the time of its erection, 
early in the Georgian era. The walls are of brick, with stone 
cornices and quoins and dressings to the windows and door- 
ways. The building, although interesting, as marking the 
taste of the period of its erection, seemed to be hardly suitable 
for giving the keynote for the style of the additions. The 
architect therefore adopted for the new work the round-arched 
style of Central Italy, as being sufficiently in keeping with the 
Classic work of the original structure. The two portions of the 
building, although differing in style, are in harmony with each 
other. The new walls are of brick with stone dressings. 
Internally the brickwork is plastered, and red and white stones 
are used for the dressings, some of the shafts being of red 
marble. The chancel ceiling is coved on each side with a 
semicircular upper ceiling, springing from the top of the coves. 
The ceiling is divided by ribs into panels, which it is hoped 
may at some time be decorated. ‘The upper part of the eastern 
wall is intended to receive a painting of ‘‘Our Lord in Majesty.” 
The body of the church, originally in one span, has had stone 
arcades introduced, forming nave and aisles. The columns 
are of red stone on pedestals, and the arches are of red and 
white stone: The side portions of the galleries have been 
removed, leaving the western gallery across the whole width of 
the church. The inside of the old windows in the aisles are at 
present of their original plain character, but it is intended, 
when circumstances permit, to add stone dressings to them 
without altering their external appearance. The whole of the 
old portion of the church, including the tower and spire, has 
been thoroughly repaired. The cost of carrying out the addi- 
tions has been very large owing to the necessity of carrying the 
foundations down through a bed of peat to the solid gravel, at 
a depth of 20 feet below the surface. The angles of the old 
building have had to be underpinned to the same depth. The 
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works have been carried out by Mr. G. Dobson, of Colchester, 
from the designs of Mr. Chas. R. Baker King, A R.IL.B.A. The 
carving was executed by Messrs. Farmer & Brindley. Messrs. 
Luscombe made the litany desk from the architect’s designs. 
The cost of the work has been about 6,3097, of which the sum 
of goo/, still remains to be raised. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr.G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 

APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


5862. Mark James Pilling, for “Improvements in or 
applicable to water and other similar taps.” 

5866. William Phillips Thompson, for “ Improvements in- 
and relating to tying or holding together door frames, window 
sashes, furniture, gates and the like.” 

5890. William Maw Trousdale and Joseph Lowes Thompson, 
for “ An improved bolt for lavatory and other doors.” 

5945. John Anderson McNaughton, for “ Improvements 
relating to water-closet cisterns.” 

5948. Edward Francis Hutchins, for “ Improvements in and 
relating to the sills of windows or doors of buildings.” 

5988. Jonathan Mason, Joseph Mason and William Squires 
Codner, for “Improvements in the manufacture of treads for 
floors, stairs and the like.” 

6116. Cecil Harry Frederick Murrell, for “An improved 
device for excluding draughts from doors, window sashes and 
the like.” 

6151. Alexander Brown, for “Improvements in arrange- 
ments for ventilating churches, schools, halls, rooms and other 
interiors.” 

6156. William Thomas Herbert, for “Improvements in 
window fastenings.” 

6158. Brittain Stephens Polkinghorne, for ‘“ Improvements 
connected with Venetian blinds.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER 


9 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
Late of 100 NHW BOND STREET). 
DESIGNS ‘PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.6. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
PAINTED and STAUN D GLASS 
and STAINE ; ; 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS, (Begs (0 inyorm the 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. Me © egblasesk cee Beli 
DILAPIDATIONS. [TION. ally superintends all 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP.| 07ers enirusted fo 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, ms 
ELEOTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 

sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


98 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application’ 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™-E.C, 


CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


7i & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furnitere, 
in ali the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Avplication, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs parse carried out. Estimates Free, 


WORKS_— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W, 
Office--14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVIOCH, and - 
muy be cousulted by appuintment. 


24 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park 
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DENTON.—May 2*—For Building Pair of Semi-detached 
Villas with Farm Buildings attachea. Mr. T. D. Lindley, 
Architect, Ashton-under-Lyme. 

DEVON.—May 18.—For Rebuilding Harford Bridge, Peter 
Tavy. Mr. E. H. Harbottle} County Surveyor, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

DRIFFIELD.—May 6-—-For Building Two Semi-detached 
Villas. Messrs. Hawe & Foley, Architects, North Bar Street, 
Beverley. 

DUNSHAUGHLIN.—May 5.—For Building Medical Resi- 
dence, &c., at Belpere. Mr. A. Scott, Architect, Navan. 

EASTBOURNE —May 4.—For Construction of a Retort 
House and Coal Stores. Mr. H. E. Jones, C.E., Gasworks, 
Stepney, London, E. 

EDGERTON.—May 1.—For Building Two. Semi-detached 

Residences. Mr. J. Berry, Architect, 9 Queen Street, Hudders- 
field. 
EDGWARE.—May 4 —For Construction of Pipe Sewer with 
Manholes, Lampholes and Ventilators. Mr. W. A. Tootell, 
Clerk to the Hendon Union Rural Sanitary Authority, Edg- 
ware, Middlesex. 

EGGINTON —For Restoring Parish Church. Messrs. Evans 
& Jolley, Architects, Eldon Chambers, Nottingham. 

ELLAND. — May 16.-— For Building Five-storeyed Mill. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax. | 

GERSTON.—May 6.—For Building Cattle and Root Houses, 
with Barn over, and Alterations to Buildings. Messrs. Mitchel- 
more & Son, Gate House, Totnes. 

GREAT YARMOUTH —May 23 —For Building Club House, 
North Denes. Mr. James E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Queen 
Street, Great Yarmouth. . 

GUILDFORD.—May 2*—¥or Additions to School. 
W. G. Lower, Architect, 12 High Street, Guildford. 


Mr. 


HALIFAX —May 13 —For Building Block of Semi-detached . 


Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office 


Villas. 
Buildings, Halifax. 
HASTINGS.—May 21.—For Erection of Workhouse Build- 
ings. Mr. Philip Henry Tree, Architect, 59 London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. : : 
HEADINGLEY.—For Building Police Station. The Borough 
Engineer, Leeds. ; 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


HEIGHTON.—May 8.—For Extension of Offices. The 
Secretary, Sussex Portland Cement Company, Limited, Heigh- 
ton, near Newhaven. ; 

HEREFORD.—May 11.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, 
with Manholes, Lampholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. John Parker, 
City Surveyor, Mansion House, Hereford. ei 

HIpPERHOLME. — May 9.— For Building Constitutional 
Club. Mr, Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, 
Halifax. 

HorNSEY.—May 4.—For Supply of a. Macadam Road 
Scarifier and also of a Combined Traction Engine and Road 
Roller. Mr. T. de Courcey Meade, Local Board Offices, 
Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

Horron.—For Building Farm Homestead. Messrs. Wm. 
Sugden & Son, Architects, Leek. 

HovEe.—May 6.—For Dressing with Tar and Kentish Rag 
Stone Grit the Tar Asphalte-Paving on the Sea-Wall Es- 
planade. Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

HUNSLET.—For Building Wesleyan Methodist Chapel. Mr. 
T. Howdill, Architect, 13 Oxford Row, Leeds. 

K1NnG’s LYNN —May 4 —For Building Farm Premises, &c., 
Holly Farm. Messrs. Cruso & Wilkins, King’s Lynn. 

LEEK —For Building Farm Homestead at Broad Meadows, 
Horton, for Mr. J. C. Antrobus. Messrs. Wm. Sugden & Son, 
Architects, Leek. 

LEICESTER —-May 5 —For Construction of Sewers. Mr. 
E. G. Mawbey, Surveyor, Town Halli, Leicester. 

LEWwES.—May 5.—For Alterations, &c, to Corn Exchange, 
Heating, Lighting, &c. Mr. S. Denman, Architect, 26 Queen’s 
Road, Brighton. 

LEWISHAM —May 12 —For Construction and Maintenance 
for Six Months of a Wrought-iron Girder Footway Bridge with 
Stairway Approaches. Mr. H. Dela Hooke, London County 
Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. | 

LIGHTCLIFFE.—May 1.—For Building Block of Semi- 
detached Villas. Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse 
Chambers, Halifax. 
_ LIGHTCLIFFE.— May 7.—Ffor Building Taree Houses. 
Mr. J. F. Walsh, Architect, Waterhouse Chambers, Halifax. 

LONDON.—May 4—For Erection of Hoardings, Fans, 
Shoring, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, London County Council, 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 


EWDWEPROVED 


FLAT BRICK FIRE-PROOF FLOORS 


Transverse Section. 


Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 


The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


LLL LLL LLOLOELL__LOLOLLOFLLOLOFOFOLLGFLPQPLPLPLFLLFPFpnrw> 
fF HEY are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and. solid floor known. 
The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scaffolding. 
E Ra ew: are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
ound vibrations, 
The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 
i SE TS A eB, CS sla eR EN 


HOMAN & RODGERS, 


Eingineers and Patentees, 
i7 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, - 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 


i i London Telephone. No. 1 026 Register gr p i ess— HomMAN RovaErs London eS 
: . - . ° ed Tele a h c Addr ahd 2? 
Man shester Telephone, No. 4,004B. " ; “ N A MOH, Manehacter ” : 


2 32 


-~ 
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SUPPLEMENT ae 
LONDON.—For Rebuilding Public-house. Mr. H, 1. ROMFORD.—May 11.—For Pulling Down and Clearing away 
Newton, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. Old Buildings and Erecting Dining Hall, Kitchen, &c., Boiler- 


house and Water Tower, and Erecting Block of Buildings for 


Tanks in connection with the Manchester Main Drainage | Infirmary, Nurse Rooms, Boundary Walling, &c. Mr, Frank 

System, for the Corporation of Manchester. Mr. J. Allison, | Whitmore, Architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. ROMFORD 
MIDLAND RAILWAY.—May 1.—For Erection of Station | Store, with Iron Roof and Elevated Railway. Mr. W. D. 

Buildings. The Architect to the Company, Cavendish House, | Child, Gasworks, South Street, Romford. 

Derby. ROTHERHAM.—May 13.—For Building Printing Works and 
MOLD. — May i *—F or Building Presbyterian Church and Publishing Offices for the Rotherham Independent, and Office 

Schools. Mr. T. G. Williams, Architect, 3 Cable Street, | Buildings, &c., at Sheffield. Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, Archi- 

Liverpool. tects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 


NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE. — May 5.— For Construction of a RucBy.—May 4.—For Building Five Cottages. Mr. 
Gasholder Tank. Mr. Wm. Hardie, Secretary, Newcastle-on- | Alfred G. Greenhill, Architect, 28 North Street, Rugby. 
Tyne and Gateshead Gas Co., Gas Office, Newcastle-on-Tyne. RUSHDEN.—For Building Eight Cottages.» Mr. A. Sykes, 
NEWpoRT, Mon.—For Demolition of Cambrian Brewery | Architect, 54 Walbrook, E C. 
and Construction of Brewery, Offices, Manager’s House and SALISBURY.—For Building Swimming Bath and Steam 
Stables. Messrs. C. Johnson & Sons, Brewers’ Engineers, | Laundry. Mr. A. C. Bothams, Architect, 51 Silver Street, 
eet | mre For Building Sunday School. M 
NEw SOUTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons SHEERNESS — May 20. or Burding Jungay 2cA00 i 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- T. W, Parrish, 3 Marine Parade, Sheerness-on-Sea. 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W, SHREWSBURY.—May 4—For Putting Porches to Four 
OcMoRE.—May 11.—For Laying Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. H. Houses. Mr. W. Chapple Eddowes, Borough Surveyor, The 
Dawkin Williams, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Bridgend. Square, Shrewsbury. 
PENARTH.—May 6—For Building Residence, Stable, COTA EN Deeley 2— For Levelling, Paying, Reibrae. 
Coachhouse, &c. Messrs. Jacobs & Picknell, Architects, Bank Adanueliing, Metalling and: Making: (cod \ lastace aoae aay 
? Nelson Mews. Mr. p. Dodd, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, 


MANCHESTER.—May 19.—For Construction of Precipitation 


Buildings, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. Clarence Road, Southend. 

PONTNEWYNYDD.—May 2.—For Building Master’s House STAMFORD, ” “May 11 —For Additions, &c, to Infirmary. 
and Premises. Mr. E. A, Lansdowne, Architect, High Street, | Mr. G, W. Johnson, Estate Office, Barn Hill, Stamford. 
Newport, Mon. Hie : ; STANDISH.—May 7.—For Building Four Cottages. Mr. 

PRESTON. — May 7.—For Building Police Stations at | W. Bentham, Slievington Moor, near Wigan. ~ 
Greenodd and Lowick. Messrs J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, STANWIX —May 1.—For Building Two Houses. Mr. G. 
Brogden Street, Ulverston. Armstrong, Architect, 45 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

RAWTENSTALL.— May 16.—For Building Offices and Print- St. GEORGE.—May 12.—For Building Cookery Centres. 


pa So het ag Ate sane ‘tall Mr. J- J. Riley, Mr. J. Welsh, Parochial Offices, St. George, Bristol. 
Br caicierd ha ie ie Nraigd an Rocdwaece Mp SUTTON, ST. HELENS.—May 11. —For Building Church. 
+ ; y 5 é UR ve * | Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

Walter Brooke, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Lower Mortlake 

Road: Richmond. | SwINDON.—May 16.—For Building Gorse Hill er aor 

: a: ! Mr. W. Drew, Architect, Swindon. 

Ww ee oe poions fo Calle Marke Mr TAUNTON —May 4.—For Construction of Sienaae Reservoir 

ae ee Vota Hewes, Vardit. 'and other Works. Mr. Thomas Meyler, Town Clerk, 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date, | Municipal Buildings, Taunton. 


THE 


46 +. yy/ARCH SMITH & STEVENS. | | 
WELL 5 LIGHT 5 | BU ILDE R’ S AGME EL ECTRIC WORKS 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, NW. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS, 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


SUP-TO 
ae Candle Power. (Patent October 1, 1890), 
OVER = Zh 7. With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
= Se g ALSO OOCKBURN 
“2 000 SOLD == : PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 
The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
‘tn TWO Years. FRICTION HOISTS Oe uemcot Hire ts climagaeer” tae 
UseD LARGELY by Messrs. Tancred, : They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
Arrol, pe get ao ‘= New- OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG the following establishments :— - ; 
a us rags, appell, ; : t 
Kirk & Randall, Juco PATTERN. Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
Menntomonts Soe So General Post Office Junior United and 
pall, Sh Dsan, Was oae ee : Stock Exchange. other Clubs 


all the Frsdtoe “aaa i ARCH?: SMITH’S City Bank The Langham Hotel 


London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 


Adopted by. Governments. ; and other| others 
p y 12 ; SPRING HINGES L. &-N. W. and oth th 


J Railways The Café Monico 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. “MODEL” PATTERN, - 1 | Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothsehifd’s 
: Lane Sir David Salomons 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 2 : Fu? 5 Garrick ean Ys Security Co. 
Bigs piace ee Me acs Vonsiderable Reduction i rices, | St. James’s Ha essrs. J, & P. C-ats, 
BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring se igs sa - 2005 The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisiey, 
discredit on our System. Improved Design and Action. Minstrals &e. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and WRITE con PRICES. |MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


can he used ie ee PattOrees, Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
Pers as FAOORE, C0. and Voltmeters. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, |"=w TWISTED STRIP _AMMETERS 


Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 
Sy bP sD 5 AES Dik oe BATTERSEA. Flexible and other Wire, and atl Electric 


A. C. W E i? LS & C O 8 EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. ie Set ogre DELICE TION 


Telegraphic Address :—* SounDER, LonpDon,” 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London. Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. Telephone No, 7629. 
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ALNWICK. 
For Conversion of Warehouses into Malting-10use, Dispensary 
Street, Alnwick, for Mr. J. Phillips. Mr. G. REAVELL, 
jun., Architect, Alnwick. : 


TREORKY —May 2.—For Building Twenty Houses. Mr. 
Arthur O. Evans, Architect, Town Hall, Pontypridd. 

WALLSEND —May 6.—For Building Hospital. Mr. Wm. 
Hope, Architect, 6 Saville Street, North Shields. 


WALSALL —May 4.—For Erection of a Purifying House, | — Accepted Tind:rs. 
with Oxide and Lime Sheds, of a total length of 165 feet, a Green & Douglas, mson . ; % - £488 2 0 
width of 57 feet, and 18 feet high ; also the Foundations and W. J. Smith, joiner. - ; : ' ., 109.37 0 
Masonry for a set of Six Purifiers. Mr. John R. Cooper, Town W. Dixon, slater . . . " P s 3 27 eho Sat 
Clerk, Borough Offices, Walsall. T. Wood, plasterer. : ; . Pas 5 We Wye) 
WATERFORD.—May 7.—For Renovation of Town Hall. J. Pucy, painter and glaz: er. “ : , . 517 9 


The Borough Surveyor. 
WEsT_CowEs.—May 2.—For Supply and Fitting-up of 
Boilers, Engines and Pumps in Connection with the Water- 


ANNFIELD PLAIN. 
For Repairs to Forty Beehive Coke Ovens, Morrison Pitt, near 
Annfield Plain, co. Durha.a. 


rork Mr. W. Brown, Engineer, 41 Worship Street, 

Loader ES : E ‘ Z J. Morgan, Asworth . coe: th le, So es 
WEsT CoWES.—May 2.—For Building Engine and Boiler- Be Foo eae plait ae ae : 3 

house, Coal Store and Chimney Shaft in Connection with T. eared & SON, Chester-le. Street (accepted) aoa tia ie 


Waterworks. Mr. W. Brown, Engineer, 41 Worship Street, 


bondeh a AYLESBURY. 
WIBSEY. —May 5.—For Counters, Shop Fixtures and Office Sd 
Fittings for Industrial Stores. Mr. John Drake, Architect, | For Extension of Wing (Block 4) and Additions to Block 3, 
Queensbury, Bradford. Bucks County Lunatic Asylum, Aylesbury. Mr, R. J. 
THOMAS (County Surveyor), Architect. 


WIDNES —May 4—For Engine and’ Pumps. Mr. Carr 
Gas and Water Engineer, Widnes. ‘ Sch Gane : etry: ; ie 4 : 
WiTTON. GILBERT —May 5.—For Building Six Houses. H. H Sherwin, Waddesdou : E : ‘ 1,029 0 Oo 
Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, 13 St. Cuthbert’s Terrace, Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury * . 978 ° Oo 
Blackhill, co. Durham. * To be recommended by Visiting Committee to County 
WINDERMERE —May 7.—For Extensive Additions to Briery | Council for acceptance. 
Close. Mr. Robert Walker, Architect, Windermere. : 
BROCKENHOUBST. | 
For Alterations, &c., at the Morant Arms Hotel, Brockenhurst, 
TENDERS. Hants. Messrs W. H MITCHELL, £oN & GUTTERIDGE, 
; Architects, Southampton. L 
T. Rashley, Lymingtoa ‘ _£165 0 oO 
Pimps ae kee tae H. STEVENS & Co, Southampton ie iia - -1§3 O:70 


For Building Schools at Allerton- Sacra near Castleford, 

Mr. R.M McDowatt, Architect, Carlton Street, Castleford. 
Accepted T: onders. BOURNEMOUTH. 

For Supplying Standards and Weights, &c, for Weights and ~ 


Green Bros., Kippax, mason . i . - £405 Io o 
Green Bros, joiner. : d * 3060 0 Measures Act, for Bournemouth Town Council. 
J. Snowden & Son, Ossett, plumber : S02 e eile F2-L0./ 10 Vandome, Titfords & Co. . pated -— ', £163 a 
J. Binns & Sons, Castleford, Se ; oP OsA0%0 De Grave, Short & Co. 3 3 2 i ~ 148036 
J. Allinson, Castleford, slater. ‘ «) 7462.9.-0 DOYLE is SON (accepted) . oe EP ES oe 
B. Butler & Sons, Pontefract, painter . F 4 (Ase O0 W. T. Avery (infor mal). 

TRADE MARK, Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lim. 


(Chairman—J, SPencER BaLvour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GLAZED BRICHS: 


CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous, GLAZR—Hard and almost Indestructible. 


L.E.W. 


BRIOKS. Saat ecity 
Cast-Iron Glaze.” GLAZED TILES, = oo "Ebates 
| With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOU 43 Sietudlicts 
Messrs. SPreRS & PoND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


5 ir 
COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S patent “SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
‘LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED, 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS aS aoe 1885. 


: "ie : Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
LOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, vient WOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD Sreukii zZ.C. 
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BOURNEMOUTH —continued,. ; j BURSLEM. 
For Supplying Water Vans and Carts, for the Bournemouth | For Alterations and Repairs to the B'ea Hill Earthenware 
Town Council. Manufactory, for the Exors. of the late Edward Moore. 


. Vans. Carts. Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
J Strect/ss is . £119 10 0 £49 10 O}- WILLIAM GRANT, Burslem (accepted). . .£535 0 0 
W. CLEMENS ABELL& Co... IIE 15 0 ARS CARLISLE. 
"W. GLOVER & SONS 4 wn TIOHIONTO 45 17 0 
Woote Ca. ; oP takasecran reo For aly a Fifty Cupboards to Hospital, for the Guardians, 
W Smith & Sons . : . oe hog tO m0 — 
‘Hull Waggon and IronCo. . . 103 10 0. 4212 6 EAR ee tne putlista ss Dae eae - £80 3 i 
Bristol Waggon Works Co. . . 102 0 O 4f I0 90 WAT animes: Carlisle Dek ea Saha 
H. Wadsworth& Sons...» 95 9 9 44 9 OO} wy Armstrong, Canigign tos p ee ee 58 i" : 
Woods & Co... Sp Oh a G4 LO. Sn eat 2 On 8 Wstvawsen, Catlislet suciay sy ongeh hire suena eae 
Accepte WicBaty, Carlisle iio via ih ati > See O yQnoo 
For Works for Boscombe Arcade, for Messrs. Phillips & J. Hewitt, Carlisle. . : vyine ° - 55 9 0 
Beckett. Messrs LawsoN & DONKIN, Architects and T. Heslop, Armathwaite : ‘ «ep he ae.O 
Surveyors, Bournemouth. Quantities supplied. Pearson & Brown, Manchester. ; F Scho: aGaeLe 
Wrought-Ironwork and Columns. T. Nanson, Carlisle . . . » 47 10 0 
Yates, Haywood & Co., Limited, London . .£560 0 0 T. & J. N1xon, Carlisle (accepted ) : : -» 42.37%, 6 
Atlas Engine Company, Poole 4 . » 55010 O ; CARSHALTON. 
Edward Howell, Poole Z : A - 49t 12 9| For Erection of Billiard-room, Stables, &c., at Blythwood, 
‘G. F. Darby & Co, Clapham. ; ; SH AOS EE HO Carshalton, Surrey, for Mr. T. Cooks. Messrs, NEWMAN 
Brownlie & Murray, Glasgow* . 9705" OG & JACQUES, Architects. 
* Accepted, less cast-iron columns. Killand  . ; aon : : - £1,488 0 o 
For Forty Cast-iron Columns only. ee te - + 1,233 0 0 
Steven Bros. & Co, London. - 12210 oO] FF E. Seuimgle : - + 1,176 0 0 
W. MACFARLANE & Co, Glasgow (accepted) . 92 0 0 Heaphiies ate neon eis wane ata pee ay Pee 1ST a ye 
: ; : toon - T119°-O oO 
Bath and Portland Stonework. Balchin & Shopland . , : 2 oa Biri 
J. ALSFoRD, Boscombe (accepted) . fi . 2,050 0 0 CH ESTMRFIELD’ 
Scagliola Columns, Panels and Internal Bays. For Building Caretaker’s House, Queen’s Park, Chesterfield. 
BELLMAN & IvEY, London (accepted) _. e300 TOs O Mr. WALTER STANTON, Borough Surveyor, Architect, 
Architect’s Estimate for the whole Works, 30, cool. Quantities by Architect. 
Amy Wright, Chesterfield . : , A - £553 16 © 
BELFAST. C. E. Nicholls, Calthorpe . é - 538 4 10 
For Repairing Manse of Second Donegore ee WM. ee Chesterfield (accepted ) x oo $57222 36 
R B. Nutt, Belfast (accepted) . = . £189 0 0 3 CHIPPING SODBURY. 
BUXTON. For Bailding Petty Sessional Court, Chipping Sodbury, Mr. 
¥or Supply of a 1o-Ton Steam Roller for the Buxton Local J. MEDLAND, County Surveyor. 
Board. Mr. JOSEPH HAGUE, Town Surveyor. Stephens & Bastow, Bristol — : . : -41,159 0 oO 
AVELING & PORTER, Rochester (accepted ) . Fa fig ia Nik 9 ee 9 Greenslade, Stroud . ; i j ; or O74 FS Lo 
T. Green & Son, Leeds r : ; é ak so eae ate Hudson, Yate . ; : ’ : we *Otr One 
.& H. M‘Laren, Leeds. : : : pe ieee Hod) Cowlin & Son, Bristol. ; <3 POOF 2 Ono 
Wallis & Stevens, Basingstoke . re 34280"=0 RoacH & Sons, Charfield we oth ae eS SEE OO 
ee, —— 
‘Gist ELECTRIC LIGHTING. oven 
POWNALL ROAD, | LLB AES sed ace Dre SIO he nat Pets er EE 187 WEST REGENT 
sus” PATERSON & COOPER, ,...°2= 
Soe Telegraphic Address :— 
Releprons ae 1149) | 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


On and after WE AS A instant, 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Will carry on their Business at 


4&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 
NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD bE WITHCUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY’S, LIMITED, 


arouse Gintere: Hikes PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO lane whatever, Portable 
and superior to any others. Vide Professor Fravkland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; Ciste 
and May 1870, The Lancet, Janiary 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


| Patronised ard oe by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Hen atic 
Mail} at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the éite of the Medical Profession, and at t 
London Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospita!s, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
iW &c., and at all the ~chools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 43, 6d. and 6s. each. ° Household and Fancy Filters, from l0s. 
Water- -Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (four Doors from Somersst House), LONDON. 


Cases f gr Bingiig the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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COCKERMOUTH. 
For Alterations and Repairs to Sun Hotel, Cockermouth. Mr. 
R_ S. MarRsH, Surveyor, Cockermouth. 

Accepted Tenders. 
J. Boyd, painter. 

Grave & Son, joiner. 

Lister & Co., builder. 

E. Burgess & Son, plasterer. 
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ooo 


HAMBLEDON. 
For Additions and Alterations to Anthill Common School and 


Hambledon School, for the Hambledon School Board. 
Hambledon 


F. J. Silvester, Cosham . 

S. Reed, Hambledon . 
W. Winslade, Selsey 

C. Dawson, jun., Portsmouth . 
H. J. Meredith, ‘Hambledon * 


Anthill 
Schools. 


. £190 oO 
Ee 1 OOMGF 
185 o 
<2 170.06 
160 18 


ON DO 


Schools. 


£56 5 
81 13 
90 oO 


38 37 


° 
6 
° 
$ 


COMPTON. 
For Erection of Entrance Lodge and Gates, Gardener’s Cot- 
tage and Pair of Labourers’ Cottages, Compton, near 


* Accepted subject to approval. 
LONDON. 


Stockbridge, for Mr. John Spiller. Messrs. W. H. | For Erection and Completion of Public Baths and Washhouses, 
MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects, South- Camberwell Greer, for the Commissioners. Messrs. 
ampton. SPALDING & Cross, Architects. 
Geo Wheeler, jun., Romsey . ; : wih ds7 6140-30 Outhwaite ; ~ ; ; : . £25.97 0 @ 
H. Stevens & Co., Southampton ., F PNG ie 9 al oes Coxen~ . ; , . 3 ; . 25,897 0 O 
T. J Tukes, Southampton . ; ; A eats Wy Ker ofeeo} Shepherd : 5 ; *. 25,555 Oxo 
F. BEALE, Andover (accepied) . ’ x ih 408 SOe"O Kirk & Randall : . 4 : : os 25,472 a Ore 
ete Clifton : : 3; » 25392 — O70 
For Repair of Roads, Croydon. oe eee : : : ‘ ; : hee, . 
Dunheved Road North, Brass . i 3 : ‘ ; 3 4,873 0 © 
E. & W. Isles, Wimbledon. ‘ » £321 73°235 Higgs ; aks as 3 tah ity 24,800 ey 
A. Builock, Croydon. . ° ‘ 262: 40033 Allen & Css ; é : : A . 24,670 0 Oo 
H. LaxkkE, Croydon (accepted ) : 8253 JOP a Golding SS ta, Sea piety 24,634 ease 
Dunheved Road South. Jerrard i ; Poe iene . 4.279 att. 
E.& W.Isles_. ‘ : : ‘ ni » 333 15 RS lay ; : : . . 24,073 0 0 
A. Bullock . es ay Rg hy ACER e RG aoe Sek Turner su ee 23,885 0 0 
H. LAKE (accepted ) y epee PUP Ors ba He 200-082’ 26 ‘ 
For Diverting Stone Stairs, Boundary ‘Walls & &c., at the Trade 
EDMONTON. Wharf, Ratcliffe. Mr. CHAS. DENCH, Architect. 


For Construction of Roads, Sewers, First Rortion of the Town 

Road Estate, Edmonton, for the London and Suburban 
HAMMACK & 
LAMBERT, Surveyors, Norgrove Buildings, 59 Bishopsgate 


Land and Building Company. 


Street. 
Wood. . f A : ; fs 
Bloomfield ; : ; ; ; 
Nicholis . ; ; : : 


HINDERWELL. 


For Construction of Reservoir at Ellerby, Laying Water Mains 
and Pipes, and Providing Cast-iron Pipes, Hydrants, 
Break-Pressure Tank, &c, for the Hinderwell Local Board. 

; . £1,940 0 0 


C. Firth, Scarborough . ‘ ; 


SPRAGUE & CO. 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 
22 Martins Lane, Cannon 8t., London, H.C, 
Bitts cr Quantities, SpecrricaTions & REPORTS 
Oopied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PROTGGRAPHS. 

PuLans of Estates, with or without Views, taste- 
fully lithographed and printed in colours. 
PHOT O-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES. SUPPLIED, 
BPRAgUE'S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


* “S0RRUCATED BULLDINGS 
Every Cescription of ROW and Wink FE 
NCING, CORRUGATE 
TRON Hoors,&c. jlustrated _Catalegue free on applicativa. = | 


Messrs. 


Gentry 

Harris & Wardrop 
B E. Nightingale 
J. Mowlem 
Munday & Son. 


i; «-£,2,274-%8: IO 


: wi eg op 8 Ee) 
v2 1,405. 0-0 


Baker Street 


: 3 ; 4 : » £3340 0 0 
: : 3,230 0 O 
: soo ae 6 LSA ORs TORSO 
‘ ; 5 3,1c6 0 O 
A ° & eet ofa 


Docwra (s0/ senz). 


For Sanitary Works to No. 1 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N.W. 
Mr. THOMAS DURRANS, AR. I.B.A, Architect, 44 Upper 


T. H. Durrans & Sons : 4 ? . £298 Io oO 
G. Head & Co. Z ; ; : 295. 102FO 
H. C. Clifton : : : ; ot PASSE 50 
J. MyRinG & Co. (accepted) : : eo 25 -OF0 


QUANTITIES, a, LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 


and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 


SIMPLEX Lea ee ees oats, te, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS — 
OR WIRING ONLY (anes? 


48 Osnaburgh Street, N.W. 


STRODE & Co. (gcrpestoe tse LONDON. 


LITHOGRAPHED., 


GLAZING WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


IRCHIN LANE, LONDON, K.C., 


For Roofs, Sky lights, and pibiectas ae rapid and punctual execution of all the 


Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. - 
IRON, OR PUTTY USED, 


NO ZINC, 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. 


ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent ee free). 


Mr. WuitTe’'s System) 


fices, &c. 


on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO. 


Woop Pavince anv STEAM 
Joinery Works, 


(Lim.), 


Fos petted Schools, 
Estimates and full particulars 


Ciapnam Junciion, &.W. 


‘above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Oontinuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application, : 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
ipo by return o*% 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


: SHAKESPEARE 
gp PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
QUEX IRON COMPANY, 
KILBURN, N.wW. 


pas '|Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Woop - BLOCK PAVING 


Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tiles 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


ANCASTER | STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER; NEAR GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD. 
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LONDON — continued. 
For Erection and Completion of the Hampstead Synagogue 
and Schools, West End Lane, West Hampstead. Mr. 


LONDON —continued. 
For Erection of Central Library, Camberwell, ics the Com- 


missioners. Mr. R. WY TOG Architect. 
Grover. ya ee ORY . & 15,470 0 O DELISSA JOSEPH, Architect. 
Marsland ‘ ‘ : Hear : 15,250 0 O S. Barnet ; : ; ; ‘ < £17258 0 0 
Chappell . ate A ‘ ‘ ees lese GO Grover & Son. d q ; ‘ A 16,918 0 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham A . : pak § 200106 0 Morter . 3 : é : ; ‘ 16,815 @ O 
Dove Bros. . . ® : ‘ TA 675SSG 0 Holloway. ‘ A ; : ¢ 16, 529 9 O 
T. Rider & Son. Z : . ; 14,868 90 0 Sabey Bros. . é , F aeons 16, 5529 0 O 
Lawrence & Son = ‘ “ . 14,689 90 Oo E. Lawrence & Son Aye wade . . 16,258 Oo O 
Lawyer . 3 ame ; é He A eae ©) Patrick & Son : ‘ . : : 16,1 17 °a..6 
B. E. Nightingale Se gas . : F aE 409; 0. O Woodward . é - : . : . 16,065 90 Oo 
Perry & Co. ‘ : ‘ : - - 14,490 0 0 Adamson : ‘ ‘ , a ‘ 15,874 9 © 
Evans. ; ‘ ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ~ SE4,455°.0.-0 Brass. : : : 15,805 0 oO 
Shepherd : * é ; ‘ : - 14,395 0 0 Chappeli . : a - 15,776 0 oO 
Downs. ‘ 3 ; ; 2 A . 13,820 0 oj Perry&Co. . ; r : P - 15,065 0 oO 
Higgs . : é < : ; 4 peers, 700 0.0 Terbury . - : : ; ‘ 15,636 0 oO 
Holloway ‘ : ger 2 A = lt092, Oo 0 Killby & Gayford ‘ Z ‘ ; r 3) RAZOR: Ope 
Holloway Bros. a F : é . : ‘53,600 “0 6 B. E. Nightingale . i F r F 3 15,276 1 OO 
Richardson . : : : . : a=, 39,520, 0. 0 Kearley . ; : : ; ; ; « 15,198. 0. 0 
Avard . . : ‘ : : v1 4,270" FG Allen & Son 14,537 <0. 
Balsam ee 12,939 © O} For Pulling-down and Rebuilding Ne 0.7 Fenchinch Street, for 
eee SON Sos Les ole bs ot 12,429 0 0 Mr. C. J. Knowles. Mr. E. B, ELLis, Architect. 
for Erection and Completion of New Church and Presbytery, Woodward & Co. . . . . -& 12,500 0. © 
Redcross Street, Southwark, for the Right Rev. Dr. Butt,| Hall, Bedal& Co. . .  . 12,448 0 oO 
Bishop of Southwark, Mr. F. A. Watters, F.SA,| Perry&Co © . 12,295 9 Oo 
Architect. eae : i ; é . a F227 70 On, 
Goddard & Son : ° ‘ ; : G6 00 Ons : - 12,222 0 0 
Botterill . Pt Se arg a Saleh o o| B.E. Nightingale 11,3883 0 oO 
Stimpson & Cac ‘ 6,987 0.0 Ashby & Horner f 11,240 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale . 6,889 0 o| For Fitting at London and Westinincter Banks High Street, 
Gregory . ; . fol oe ck ya Had Kensington. Mr, F. W. HUNT, Architect. 
Longley *. : . . . 6,648 0 0 Philips & Besiker j . 41,580 0 0 
Smith & Sons . : é ; ; 6,636 0 0 B. E. Nightingale 1,449 0 O 
for Reinstating (after Fire) Premises, 119 Geen Victoria Drew & Cadman 1,479 0 O 


For Additional Storey at North Rave Oxford Street, for Messrs. 


Street, for Mr. A. Davidson. Mr. W. WIMBLE, Architect. 


Faulkner 4 A ; « £303.00 Peal & Co. Messrs. T, CHATFEILD CLARKE & SONS, © 
Scrivener . ; Siete ; 2,570 0 0 Architects. 

Hall, Bedall & Co. “3,530 O- O Bywaters . X : ; « £1,029 + OF 0 
Killby & Gayford 3,478 90 O B. E. Nightingale 3 «2908 9-0. 6 
Lawrence & Son 3.418 0 0 Lawrence . 939 0 oO 
B. E. Nightingale 3,278 0 9 Cox’. ‘ 949 90 O 
Ashby & Horner 3227200 Ashby Bros. . ‘ 887 0 90 
J. Morter . 3,196 c Oo Hall, Bedall & Co. . 844 0 O 


‘By CENTRAL STATIONS, for Cities, Towns, &c. 


And Electric Transmission of Power carried out in any part of the World, for Tramway YS; 
Light Railways, Gold Mining Plant, &c. Ke. 


ENGINES, BOILERS, DYNAMOS, ALTERNATORS, 
Motors, Switches, Accumulators, Cut-outs, Lamps, &c., by Bells, Batteries, Indicators, Pulls, Pushes, 
Fire and Burglar Alarms, Gas Lighters, &c. , 

Isolated Plants for Lighting Country Mansions, Houses, Shops, Offices, dc. Estimates Free. 
Electric Bells fitted to Hotels, Houses, Lifts, Clubs, de. Experienced Engineers sent to all paris. 


The ‘‘Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The “Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each.. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON, 


UNITED LIMITED 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


CONTRACTORS, FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electricat Apparatus of every descriptvrNe 


Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Show-rooms :—34 Cannon St., E.C. 
Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick 


8 
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—————————— 


LONDON — contimuied. 


For Erection of Warehouse and Workshops on the Old 
Mr. H. PARSONS, 


Street Estate, for Woolley’s Trustees, 


LONDON -— continued. 
For Pulling-down Old Premises and Erecting a Roof over 
Yard in rear of New Factory, Valentine Place, Blackfriars 
Road. Mr. W. H. WoopRoFFs, Architect. 


Architect. ; 
Conte Bonne If Wood Floors Ban pee & Cc ; ; 5 Ue ot dt ia n a 

W.Smith . . . -£6,919 0 0 £6,655 9 0 Sta e “aia! Same S's aye a 0 
Candler & Son oS O82 GO AOEEO SOMO lian eae 1's eee a 3 ae 
King'& Son: +-6 +.» 6089..0'.0 yo b40850 © | - Outheaite & Sons ai Peres see's 1.¢89 mre) 
Chappell’. es cs i+ 8) 0780) 50 Dae od 52,010) 1 sae ee Gonsy . . 1072 0 0 
T. Rider & Son 2. 6;586..0~ 0 6,258 oO oO Aliseay Bross. ; i 1,050 sages 
Lawrence & 22 : : : Bare oO pers Oo Oo BE Nightingale Se Marin Cae Seo 1025 ney 
B E Nightingale . - » 6454 0 0 179 0 0 : S ZA a ee Se i : ’ 
Perry & aan = : > 6381 0.0 6.186 0 0 Young & Lonsdale .. ., . : : Iolo 0 © 
Downs . , , . 6,380 0 oO 6,172 © O} For St. Augustine’s Mission Buildings, Lillie Road, Fulham, - 
F. & H. Higgs ¢ Sant) oe? BS2T7 DOO 18 Qenic O20 Messrs. J. E K & J. P. Cutts, Architects, 28 Southamp- 
Co-operative Builders 6°85, 0 4G 5,832.0 0 ton Street, Strand. 

For Printing Premises, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, for | Chamberlen ’Bros. oi et ee a See a 

Messrs. Francis & Co. Mr. W. C. STREET, Architect. Holloway Bros. nN Wi ee 
S & W. Pattinson . d : . £4,241 0 0 A. Porter . : Ba TS . . . » 2,300 0 0 
W. Dowis gine s a Seng YP gaoae ovo) oJ. Piller & Sons). "32. | ae © 
Higgs-& Milas? <.es.. ; 4,094 0 O if Tyerman eT Re 
Colls & Sons : : 4,040 0 O B. E. NIGHTINGALE (accepted ) : ‘ . 25987 200 
= Beaty hee 3 oe °° | For Building Board School to Provide Accommodation for 8co 
ne Nicht atts. weah ae ee Hee seg Children, Choumert Road, Peckham, and Erection of a 

1 BER Sane et ee wea ees ein? oP Schoolkeeper’s House, with a Room underneath for 

For Erection of Premises, 1 Aldgate High Street. Messrs. Technical Purposes. 

H. H. BRIDGMAN & Goss, Architects. ae to pail, 
Greenwood .  » - ee . £4,576 0 0 ridges, pi eine 
Morter . . . . . ° » 4,464.0 0 cases, be executed. 
B. E Nightingale newee oe sta we 1d:200%. O30 a pee oie 
Kirk & Randall. ° ° . . - 4,196-0 0 If brickwork above dado to stair- 
Ne eas : pages, ARNO! O09 in sid Sea a 
Jocelyn outa fae - 1 3997 © 8] J. Mowlem & Co. .  . £18,812 ‘£107 £1,604 
Perry to Coa st Cig 8 a eR lela Mien Na Od. OB fe EEN matte aan : 16,654 312 1,322 
Lawrence & Son. . : : . » 3,989 0 oO T. Boyce . . 16,475 206 749 
Dixon Oy Sn ek Gone Be epciin 023° 0 Oo tang orden & Son? 16,192 321 592 
Toms ee a Og er, eo 3,883 0 OL S & We Pattinson 2... 2 Esges sake 375 
Lamble . ‘ 3,787 0. O W. Downs. : : ee es 31s) 224 35f 
H. J. Williams . <f S4Q.; OO H. Lovatt . : F - 15,610 277 517 

For Decorations, &c, 26 O. d Broad Sie for the Securities Lathey Bros. . 15,546 246 680 

Insurance Company, Limited. Mr. HERBERT KNIGHT, J. W. Hobbs & Ce., Limited 15.375 188 325 

Architect, 129 Cheapside. J. T. Chappell . i «=. 155295 217 656 
W. OATLEY & SON (accepted) . £232: 0 0 Holloway Bros.. . . 15,239 246 Bieeig 656 


MN) adid Atdd AS 


—S— 


aN 


Certificate of Merit Health ExLibition, Brighton, 1890, 


2NEWGATE ST., 
LONDON. 


Fig. a Patent “Waste Not ” 


Clear Way Valve Closet; Weir 
Overflow Basin, Flushed each 
Action ; Parallel Pull. 


- Patent “ COLUMN ” 
Closet, with Zead Trap. This 
insures the joint between the 
Closet and Soil-pipe being well 
made. The seat can rest direct 
upon the earthenware. 


gmt n nn ennesceenene 


Certificate of Merit, Health Bebibition, aM G 1890. 


The ONLY Closets which received Certificates at the ‘Brighton Exhibition. ° 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
For Building School to Provide Accommod ation for 800 Children, 
High Street, Plumstead, and Erection of a Schoolkeeper’s 


Lh ONDON—continued. 


For Drainage and Sanitary Arrangements at Brentwood. In 
dustrial School, for the School Board. 


House, with a Room under for Technical Purposes, Thos. Boyce ; - : c F . £695 0 oO 
If salt-glazed brick Atherton & Latta. a ‘ : ‘ a: O00 D°e.G 
Gasgee HOU gH | ie <a wrance’ & Some <0 4s, cis we s = § OSG%Ora0 
Urb , tareinga | oat HCe a ; aah? du OOP Neate, 
cement, add ountted, deditet Vek thet Abe ; : . i 
Holloway Bros. Foe 28,317 ERG £960 W. Gregar & Son . ees - 487 9 0 
B. E. Nightingale . . . - 21,869 570 . 985 For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus, on the Low- 
W. H.Lorden.& Son* .. 20,282 456. © 863 pressure Hot-water System, for the Enlargement of Schools 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., putes 17,797 °° 405 Q40 in Course of Erection, and Extending Apparatus to Class- 
J. Tyerman ‘ , 19,650 385 870 rooms in old Portions of Schools, for the School Board, 
Killby & Gayford . . . 19,618 365 gI9 Montem. Street School, Tollington Park. 
J. T. Chappell . |. |. 19,458 390 860 John Grundy... 0.0% fi fob 86 
W. Downs. | «| «| + 19,312 378 882 Puroéll & Nobbs’) 2 5/0 apie ee ol GRAIG 0 
Hart Bros . : : » 19,058 360 1,144 J.&F.May .. ee 3 3 : 2) 385? 0 
Treasure & Son. : » 18,606 105 821 W.G, Cannon . : ; ; ‘ 28S mogeeS 8 
Kirk & Randall . » 18,123 347 894 Comyn Ching & Co. .. . i . 460 0 0 
For New Drainage and Sanitary eee of British Duncombe Road School, oe Holloway, 

Street School, Millwall. . John Grundy : : ! 5 ; ? 850 0 oO 
W. Gregar & Son! 2 £1,434 oO Purcell & Nobbs. 3 5 é ‘ .< 767 0° 0 
Killby & Gayford : - 1,400 0 O T. Potter & Sons, Limited . F : ree 27-750 OO 
J. Shillitoe & Son ‘ : PIIOR 08-0 W. G. Cannon ; , : ; ; » 709 0 0 
Davis Bros. ‘ : : » Tjo50 0 O John Fraser & Son. - 3 A : « »: 69632 080 

For Drainage of. Moreland siicd School, Goswell Road, Re- J. & F, May : . ; - 670 0 0 

building w.c.’s, Enclosing and Tar-paving the Additional J. Wontner: Smith, Gray Bro on tae ee Ge 007.2 

Land. Rosser & Russell : A : : i¢ O10% 0: 0 
Wm. Neil. 3 pee : ; .£1,204 0 0 J. Smeaton, Son & Co. . =, 5430.0 -:9 
B-MeCormack @Son 2 2 SOAS. Os. a Rotherhithe New Rood. 

J. T. Robey ; pee OZ Yar OO John Grundy . ; ; » 930 9.0 

For Boeing Stoves and Coils fae the Halls and Large Class- J eee . ae ie : iid alas Ae . 3 

ooms of Board Schools. 

J. & F. May (exclusive of stores) : s(ehOSe CeO 

Gainsborough Road, eAtooe Wick. ‘W. G. Cannon (recommended for acceptance) . 548 0 0 

Purcell & Nobbs . ; ‘ : : . £104 10 O J. G. Wagstaff j KE5LO.300°0 
Rosser & Russell re Utah era erence ey 0 Pocock Street, Blackfriars Road 

Dy RY er a ONO Ol TekaGrindy  S. cos os . 600 0 0 

Geo! Davis... 5 ; 4 ; : OF LO: -O J. Fraser & Son . 5 ; : j : . 872 0 0 

Cubitt Town. Purcell & Nobbs. : : ; , . 530, 102-0 

John Grundy : ‘ : 5 : : ie ate als ater) J. & F. May . : e . , : » 510°0,°0 

Purcell & Nobbs. ; : i 8 7 pus 97 ate °) W.G. Cannon ., “ : A i - fA She. OF..O 

: J. & F. May ; : ; : + 1107; 1. © Comyn Ching & Co. . F ; : : «4531 10)7 0 

J. Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. i : 5 « 8710 0! J, Wontner-Smith, Gray & Co. . ‘ , . 452 10 O 


Fchettn et, EARS D CEMENT 


112 lbs, per bushel, Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 Iba, to 1}ineh ; 
feven days.» Fineness, 2, 500 
. meshes to squareinch. with leas 
‘\, than 10 per cent, residue. Over 
% 10,000 tonssupplied to Cardiff 
a end Hereford Water Worka, 
ie Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


is 
) ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
Standard Testing lag 230 Ibs, 
y/ per square inch; 28 days. The 
7 finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for Savini encaustic 
tiles, aller joints i in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free, Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD & CO. ,Dunbaill, Bridgwater. 


~ ESTABLISHED 1844. 


NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BuuwH Lirias Lim#, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
goa F Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 

Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim‘. 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Lin iid: and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES 
aiwavs on hand, 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


ARCHITECTS 


And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of 


' BRAWN’S PATENT 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


~ Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 
Has received the special. approbation of CapTaIn SHAW. 


BRAWN & CO,;124 King’s Road, Chelsea, §. W. 


OLUME XLIV. OF THE. ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office ; 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


ae Stoves, Kitcheners, hed. Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Burnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Botts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’-IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
: Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, - 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, ~ 


fe fe Sa a 
DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 


fi GE Sea 
: ; = : ee 
DARK GREEN, 


FoR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THH SHORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE CO., 


___ KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small Sizes, 


FOR 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &<, 


Ss. HINDLEY. 


London, 1862. 
Model Dwelling,’ ’ New- ge 
castle Exhibition,1887.  f 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 
ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


THE LIMMER 


uae as COMPANY, 


Telephone =" 
862. 


Telegrams :— fe 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” fo 


€0RM OF BLOCK. 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, « 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o.-. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 


Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.0.~ 


THE ae 
aS 
FRENCH ASPHALTE 60, 
(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited),. 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Li Hous, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


4a. &S E> Ea A Te ES 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS 5 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warelioase Floors, ti 


Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, etieten l Houses, 
reweri es, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou. ts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES 


E. FOR 
THE ARCHITECT. 
“ \ Price Two Shillings. 
| OFFICH: 175 STRAND, ,LONDON W.C. 


Cc 
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SUPPLEMENT 
Se eee 
LONDON—continued. ; oN AIRN, : ; 2 
For Paving Works, &c., in Church Street, Fulham. For Supplying and Laying Cast-iron Pipes, Fire-clay Pipes, 


Mowlem & Co. . ‘ : : : . £3200 0 O &c., for the Nairn Waterworks. Messrs. GORDON & 
Stubbs ? f 3 > s , : 0 4100 FO McBEY, Engineers, Elgin and Inverness. > 
Nowell,& Robso : . : , ° 2,059 O° 0 Laidlaw & Sons, Glasgow. ' ; ‘ . £1,220 0 O 
G, Shanks, Elgin. : > : F . 1,004 13 6 
For Painting, Cleaning and Repairing Work at North-Western 

Fever Hospital, Haverstock Hill, for the Metropolitan ; NORTHAM. 

Asylums Board. For Constructing Iron Drain at West Appledore, Northam. 
G. Wallis, Highbury Park. 5 ee £174 15 L, Chapplé.. ge Ws ls ae 
Stokes & Co., Walworth . =. «© « «+ I45 0 J. Blackford. 5 9,4 6 Ges 5. Oe Oem 
A. H. Tout, Haverstock Hill : . ° .eI25 70 T. Sanders . . , . ‘ . : . 186.0 0 
F. Stroud, Paddington FSD ae Pas Sek TO SO J. BEARA (accepted) . +» 26 + +» « 159 0 O 
Ford & Co., Peckham. . oe Eta he ELON CO For Drainage Work, Northam. 
W. Wells, Finsbury Park . .. + + + 95.0 L; Chapple... soos Se ee ee 
G. A. & H. Wall, Kentish Town. . «© « J. Blackford 2 00 a ee 
Stevens Bros , Seven Sisters’ Road ‘ . 88 14 T. SANDERS (accepted ) . ° : ° ows SOL OSD 


F. Grover, Hampstead 87 0 


Ke} 

> 

ie} 
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Vigor & Co., Southampton Road : ; sf 86-10 PILKINGTON. 

Godson & Sons, Kilburn . Pee, tee & ORO For Building Twenty-two Houses, Milltown Street, Pilkington, 

A. J. Prout, New Southgate etre ‘ 4 Seep eet) for the Radcliffe and Pilkington Co-operative Society, 

H. Fowler, Hampstead ; ; ; Pe age Fat) Limited. Messrs. SELLERS & HAMILTON, Architects, 
Bury. 


R. SEED, Chiswick (accepted) . : . . 69 18 3 ae tes 
ccepted Tenders. 


H. Griffiths, Whitefield, near Manchester, excavator, drainer 
- and bricksetter. 
G. Openshaw, stonemason. 
Collier & Smith, carpenter and joiner. 
S. Ashton, slater. 


NEW BARNET. 
For Building Local Board Offices, Station Road, New Barnet, 
for the East Barnet Valley Board. Mr. FRED. W. 
SHENTON, Architect, Whetstone. Quantities by Messrs. 


Young & Brown. : 
, 5 ee os fee Fortes for Davenport, plumber and glazier. “ 
n Ancaster ed, ansneld, 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill .£6,380 0 0 {£40 0 oO Scholes, plates eae 
J. Seith & Co, London . -. 4,280 0 0 100 O O ; 
H. King & Co, Hampstead -. 4,240..0 0 350 0 O 2 PONTEFRACT. 
W. Wade, St. Neot’s. . «. 4,168 0 0 43. © ©| For Rebuilding the Hope and Anchor Inn, Pontefract, for 
G. Nightingale, London . « 4,072 0 0 95 9 0 Messrs. JNO. CARTER & CO, Knottingley Brewery. Mr. 
J. Willmott & Sons, Hitchin . 3,926 9 9 170 0 0 J. H. GREAVES, Architect, Leeds and Pontefract. 
Worboys & Son, Bassingbourne 3,714 0 Oo 20L=0= 0 Accepted Tenders. 
F, VOLLER, Wood Green (ac- Walker & Ward, Pontefract, bricklayer, &c. 1 £580 0 oO 
cepted) . , . . - 3,632.0 0 70), SO guO Midgley Pease, Pontefract, carpenter, &c. . i: 305 SOae 
: Keighley & Westwood, Pontefract, plumber and 
NORTH CURRY. glazier . : . ‘ ere " ITZ TP 
For Additions, &e , to Baptist Chapel, North Curry. T. Smithies & Son, Castleford, plasterer . Ta Ye 4 
G. H. Pollard, Timber Yard, ‘Faunton : .£155 0 O Watson & Worsnop; Leeds, slater . ee) Gr romee. 
G. HANDFORD; Taunton (accepied) . ; . 150 0 o|° H. Butler & Son, Pontefract, painter. - . oi 29, FO*46 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” Ske L.SEyY’s 


dec) “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT, 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Compeniesin England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. ° 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
February 13, 1891. ; 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c. 
at our Show Rooms. 

__ We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves: to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


PATENT PARQUET. —_pateNT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CQO. — 
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bbesct PATENT GIBBQ’ P ATENT eee PATENT 


Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator. 


lees WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, — 


| 
2 From 22/= each. a | 
oF In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE | 3 
r ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE | 3 | 
a LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS | &f 
| THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. ee 
THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16 Cea ny AND 
‘ esign. 
BEST VENTILATOR 2 - PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


Ag q2 
aE es ei 
SE a8 
2 ee eS 
a” 505 os 
a4 ee ae 
Mt eee td 
shes ea a 
2) Aa 

on q es | 
oe 6 4 
& Pp "8 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
Sruone GALVANISED BoARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN, 


GOTHIC. 


Som PrrekE PATTERN. 


sac AND il 
At 
Hi re i 
No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


(Ragistared Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


a 


PRICE LIST_EX-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
KCOF VEN faerie eee Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


Extractor, 12in.dia. .. 4 to 6 in. pipe. £1 11 6: Extractor, 26-iny digs <i. 2 be a: 10 in. pipe.. £3 ee O| Extractor, 36 in. dia. ....+. a to18 in, pipe..£9 15 O 
” 14 90:  eeeeee TOnde ss oe 17 6 | ” 24 Say Weare 012 ” oe 4 o ” 2 3 eee 6 to 2 ” - 1117 8 
3 tee sre ; to eer "2 12 6 a DER ee 19 to 14 5, 5 ia tis) | See Ree 18 tos » «+ 1615 0 

Es ADEE ie ces 7 to9 Sp sy ee SO ap 1B to 18 Pie tOl ete ces ek 20to27 4 «19 00 


New Illustrated Saas and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


[1] Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams- Se CaN TTA TION Liverpool,’’ 
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RADCLIFFE. ; 

For Building Eight Houses in Schofield Street, off Seed Street, 
Radcliffe, for the Radcliffe_and Pilkington Co-operative 
Society, Limited. Messrs. SELLERS & HAMILTON, Archi- 
tects, Bury. 

Accepted Tenders. 
D. Grundy, Whitefield, near Manchester, brickwork, excavating 
and dralning. 
J. Burton, Radcliffe; stonemason. 
Rigby, Radcliffe, carpenter and joiner. 


RISCA. : 

For Rebuilding Congregational Chapel, Risca, Mon. Mr. 
ALFRED SWASH, M.S.A., Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, 
Newport, Mon. Quantities by Architect. 


D. Parfitt, Newport . . : aan £1,473 
W. Price, Newport . 6 - : : GAAS 
T. Diamond, Newport 1,400 


© .0°O°'0.0 0:0 
oo0000 0 


Hughes & Pugh, Newport 1,350 
J. Jones, Newport . ‘ . ‘ 5 Ae ree) 
T. Williams, Newbridge . 5 5 pe se 
E. RICHARDS, Newport (accepied ) . 1,100 
RUTHERGLEN. 


For Alterations and Additions to the Macdonald School, 
Rutherglen. : Ss 
Accepted Tenders. 
Warnock & Horsburgh, Rutherglen, mason and joiner." 
J. Barr, Rutherglen, slater. 
“ C. Cameron, Glasgow, plumber. 
D, & G. Graham, Glasgow, gasfitter. 
Bryson Bros, Rutherglen, painter, 
C. & J. Malloch, Glasgow, glazier. 
Total about £5,coo, 


SHADWELL. 

For Building Out-Patients’ Department, Children’s Hospital, 
Shadwell. Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects, 
Norgrove Buildings, 59 Bishopsgate Street. 


Mitchell . ‘ + £,8,603,. 0-0 
Cox . : ; 2 4 ; ; 7,440 0 O 
Hearle & Farrow. ; Peg ee . 40°7,357 40 -O 
Hall, Bedall & Co, . ; 3 air ee tos 0 O 
Boyce : Soeunn : ‘ ‘ ; File 40 
Ashby & Horner , ‘ rede : 7,080 0 O 
F, & F. J. Wood ‘ : : ; ; yt; 0,004,200 
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= ROYTON. 

For Construction of Sewage Precipitating Tanks, Filter Beds, 
Store Shed, Mixer, Drains and Works in connection, for 
the Royton Local Board. Mr. T. S. MCCALLUM, Engineer, 
4 Chapel Walks, Cross Street, Manchester. ~ 
-  §, JOHNSON, Irlams o’-th’-Height (accepted). 


SOUTHAMPTON. : 
For Erection of Private Residence, Winchester Road, Banister 
Park Estate, for Mr. R. Russell. - Messrs. W. H. 


MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects, Southampton. 
W. Franklin, Southampton , : ; » £1,645 
H. I. Sanders, Southampton . 5 ; by 5 SO 
T. J. Jukes, Southampton. 5 : : 1,296 
A. Doggrell, Southampton ‘ : “ «2 3;275 
S. WITT, Southampton (accepted ) Tats) 


90000 
oo000 


For Alterations and Additions at the Superintendent’s Quarters, 
Fire Brigade Station, Bargate Street, Southampton. 


Isted & Morgan . - 5 . .£268 0 © 
J. W. Rowland . : ; » 3230 20 Bo 
Joseph Bull, Sons & Co. 218 0.0 
J. W. Roe & Co. . : : : : ‘ 2 ee 
JOHN CROOK & SON (accepted ) ; ae ki Make Ao 
H. Filsell 3 : ‘ Rta 4 - OR OREO 
Surveyor’s estimate 2600 0 


For Concreting the Bottom of the Open Swimming Bath at the 
Western Shore Baths, Southampton. ; 


Joseph Bull, Sons & Co, Limited . £47 oD 
Morgan, Isted & Morgan . . 346°0 0 
J. W. ROE & Co (accepted ) 310% Ong 
Surveyor’s estimate ; 363 7S ao 


8T. BURYAN. 

For Supply and Fixing Milk Separating and Butter Making 
Plant required for a Dairy of 609 Cows, at the Factory at 
St. Buryan Bottoms, for the Land’s End Co-operative 

Dairy Company, Limited, St. Buryan, 
Dairy Supply Company, London om Re . £196 
J. J. Armfield & Co, Ringwood .- ; Pak beh! 
Pond & Son, Blandford j eae : 155 
J. N. Davies, Gweleath oe igs ee lay a AS 
R. A. LisTER & Co., Dursley (accepted) , vit Se 

Vipan & Headly, Leicester (éx/ormad), 


ICE SALE 


9000 
COO OW 


Now PROCEEDING. 


<= 2 ge 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON. 


SPECIAL SALE CATALOGUE, POST FREE. 


furnish Estimates for the eacecition oF 
every descrynion. in 


Pering, and Decoration i 
ih best: workmanship. “They invite attention to \ 


re ¥ 4 | , i 
SIAC 3 al their Showrooms. 
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> hig ;  SNODLAND. 
For Erection and Completion of Church at Snodland, Kent. 
Mr. H. P. MONCKTON, F.R.I.B.A,, Architect, 


B. E. Nightingale. : ‘ ‘ ‘ e257 2OLL.T eO 
Prior, Maidstone . Rh tay Le , if 2,703 io] a 
Avard; Maidstowe# 2-43 4 Wea Baer nn en keane. 
Hodge & Son, Barling’ . Rly é » 52,556 OO 
Pye, West Malling . ‘ « 5 c © 123555 sO: 70 
Clements, Maidstone ‘ : . ‘ + 2521 oO. 0 
Naylor, Rochester ‘ . ‘ & 2 4 52,599 “20. 0 
Roome,; Clapter = 6 et-3) ,  w  a a 25376100 
Wallace, Maidstone. . « , ‘ « (25360 +0':'6 
Langridge, Barling .° * : : ‘ a 23294430 -D 
Bishop, Barling FS et ee ' SoM Ws Ber ogee 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT. 5 

For Alterations and Additions to the Eagle Music Hall. Mr, 

EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. =~ 
_ BALL & ROBINSON, Stoke (accepted ) . : -£504 0 6 


For Building Detached House and Offices, Stoke-upon-Trent, 
for Mr. H. G. Kirkham. . Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, 
Stoke-upon-Trent. Quantities not supplied. ~ 


Ball & Robinson, Stoke” ... - £795 to oO 
H. & R. Inskip, Longton . : ; #2775" (8.0 
T. Rat YOxall, Stoke: 2 P : . ‘ et 064. 0.50 
Bradbury, Stoke . 5 ; ; : - “1EOeO>- OO 
G. W. HANCOCK, Stoke (accepted) . : 3559 20.0 


Mr. Kirkham provides all Brickyard matter, Floor Tiles, 
Grates, Chimneypieces and Baths: 
SWANSEA. 
For Erecting Nine Houses and Shops in Dyvatty Street, for 
Mr. Joseph Hall. Mr. H.C. PORTSMOUTH, Architect, 
Swansea. Quantities by Architect. 


* Jenkins Brothers «©. $ f : 4.35750 225-0 
Richards . : : RE ‘ : €93,441 O50 
Bennett Brothers . ripe co 5 3 #33307. 0-0 
J. & F. Weaver . : ‘ : : : 93.3,303 FO 
Thomas, Watkins & Jenkins . - 3200s O20 
Billings . : ‘ aes : é x= /2;900°--0* 0 
J. D. Williams . i : ‘ 2,850°' 0 O 


For Alterations and Additions to the Ivorites Hotel, High 
Street, Swansea. Mr. H. C.° PORTSMOUTH, Architect. 
Quantities by Architect. 


BENNETT BROTHERS (accepted ) . ; ETE f Bao nO 0% 


paar. SUTTON-IN-ASHFIELD. . 
For Building Classrooms, &c, to Infant Schools. Mr. J. Av 
- ADLINGTON, Architect, High Pavement, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 


H. Shaw ° e ry . ° . ‘e . £349 fe) o 

~ Evans. . : ‘ . ae . 4. «tb 32630 0 

‘H, Boot, Sutton-in-Ashfield (accepted)  . + 323 9 0 
| TODMORDEN, 


For Alterations and Additions to Roomfield School, for the 
Todmorden School Board... Mr. JESSE HORSFALL, M.S.A,, 
Architect. Quantities by Architect. . 

. Accepted Tenders. io ae . 

B. Lumb, Todmorden, mason and bricklayer. 

fai Jos. Sutcliffe, Todmorden, carpenter and joiner. 

Wrigley & Sun, Hebden Bridge, slater, plasterer and painter. , 


F. Davis, Todmorden, plumbing, &c. ; 
Jno, Petrie, Rochdale, heating. ‘ 


Total, £3,029 Is. ae ye. 


e 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS.- — 
A MEETING. of the District Council for Glasgow and the. West 
of Scotland was held in Glasgow on Friday evening, the 24th 
ult., Mr. John Gordon, architect, the vice-president of the 
council, in the chair. The meeting resolved that three public 
lectures be given to the trade in Glasgow next session ; one bys 
a chemist, another by an architect, and a third by a sanitatiany 
Arrangements were made for the next examination of applicants, 
to be held on the 9th inst. 

The third session of the plumbers’ class in the Technical 
College, Bath Street, has just-closed.. The prizes, will he pre- 
sented at the begining of next session. The competitive 
essay is on the best method of carrying out the drainage of a 
suburban villa. ; 

Ar the Guildhall on Saturday afternoon Dr. Farquharson; 
M.P. for Aberdeenshire, was admitted to the freedom of the 
Plumbers’ Guild in recognition of the services he has rendered 
to sanitary science. - The Master, Mr. K. Bishop, presiding at 
the Quarterly Court of. Honorary Plumbers, spoke of the asso- 
ciation of Aberdeen and Gordon College with the objects and 
aims of the London Guild. They sought to make the plumber 
of to-day superior to the plumber of the past, and to that ena 
had established a system of registration. Their next presenta, 
tion of freedom would be to a working plumber who had 
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passed the examination. Alderman Knill read the charter of 
Edward III. prescribing that folk should not be scandalised by 
plumbers who did not know their trade. The clerk administered 
the oath and the beadle robed the new plumber, The Court 
then received reports of meetings which had been held in 
several large towns in furtherance of the objects of the Guild. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Wolston’s Torbay Paints.—We have received a catalogue 
and price-list from the Torbay and Dart Paint Company, 
Limited, of Dartmouth, Torbay and London, sole proprietors 
of Wolston’s Torbay paints. Prices are quoted for sixty-six 
tints, and a sample sheet of forty tints is given. The colours 
numbered 42 to 66 are non-poisonous, and therefore properly 
suited for interior decoration. The paints dry in about two 
hours with a hard, glossy enamel surface. Two coats of 
the paints are used, where with ordinary paints three coats 
are required. All the colours can, if desired, be had flat. 
The paints are also used for preserving ironwork as well as 
woodwork, stucco, cement and brickwork ; have a reputation of 
durability, combined with cheapness. The paints have been 
supplied for Government works, to railway and steamship 
companies, municipal bodies, vestries, and all kinds of archi- 
tectural and engineering undertakings. A list is given of 
varnishes guaranteed of the best quality, and also a list of 
painters’ brushes and knives. 


TRADE NOTES. 


AT the North Berwick station the North British Railway 
Company are having extensive alterations carried out. There 
will be separate platforms for the arrival and departure of 
trains, the present platform to be renewed and another erected 
at the opposite side. Additional sidings, new goods shed, 
&c., and a new road on the south side. The contractors are 
Messrs. J. W. & G. Stratton, Edinburgh. 

Two boilers of unusually large dimensions—the first half of 
an order of four—have just been finished, the Aberdeen Fyee 
Press says, by Messrs. Abernethy & Co, Ferryhill Foundry, 
and have been safely conveyed to Mugiemoss Paper Works, 
where they are to be fitted up. Made of steel, the boilers are 
34 feet long, with a diameter of 8 feet, and each weighs 23 tons. 


———————— 
a 


The boilers, it is understood, are the largest ever made in 
Aberdeen. 


THE quarterly meeting of the Aberdeen Operative Masons 
and Stonecutters’ Society was held on the 24th ult. ‘The 
report, which gave a full and detailed account of the quarter’s 
operations, referred to the satisfactory position in which, in 
view of all the circumstances, both branches of the trade at 
present stood. 

AT the meeting of the East Riding County Council on 
Monday in Beverley, it was agreed to purchase a steam roller, 
with two trucks and traction. engine wheels, at an estimated 
cost of 606/. 

THE master masons, Arbroath, have conceded to the men 
24, extra per hour for work one mile out of town, 3d. two miles 
out, j@. for overtime, and the men to have the same pay as 
masons for cleaning flues—that is, double time. 


A SURVEY has been made by Messrs. Thomas Meik & Son, 
engineers, Edinburgh, for a proposed line of railway from 
Dumfries to the port of Glencaple, on the shore of the Solway. 
The distance is six miles and the estimated cost is 50,000/., of 
which 10,000/. is set apart for the construction of a quay at 
Glencaple and 5,coo/. for other expenses. 


AT the last meeting of the Sunderland Corporation, it was 
decided that all persons tendering for Corporation contracts 
should be expected to pay the men engaged in the work the 
recognised wages of the district. 

THE recommendation of the Works Committee of the 
Carlisle Board of Guardians to heat the Workhouse hospital 
with hot-water pipes, at a cost of 300/., has been approved of. 


AT the meeting of the Southampton Town Council the 
committee reported having inspected various samples of stop- 
cocks submitted by different firms, and recommended the 
Council to adopt the new stopcocks submitted by Messrs. Hay- 
ward Tyler & Co., at the sum of 2s. each for 3-inch and 2s, 8d. 
for 3-inch, and that in future all stopcocks required be obtained 
from Messrs. Hayward Tyler & Co., by Mr. Matthews, the 
water engineer, who should supply tradesmen with the same, 
suitably stamped, at cost price, and inspect all stopcocks before 
being fixed. The report was adopted. 

IT is stated that Messrs. W. & J. Sharples, of Quebec, have 
secured the British Government contract this year for the 
timber required for the dockyard authorities. About half a 
dozen cargoes are generally taken every season. 


HEWETSON, MILNER & THEXTON, Lrv. 


Complete Mhouse Furnishers, Decorators, Rc, 


(STABLISHED 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM COURT 


N.B.—Illustrated Catalogues post free. 


RIKI 5 
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Furniture. 


4 ft. Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s, 


LINOLEUMS, &c., at Manufacturers’ List Prices. 


All Goods delivered Carriag 


COMPLETE 


DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantrls to match. Finished 
with Carvei Wood or Bevel'ed Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete. 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


, Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Desigus and Estimates Free, 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c. 


Rue specimens of Old Inlaid 
Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 
China, &c. ; \ 


PARQUET FLOORING 


From 4d. per square foot. 
Extimates Free, 


PANELLING FOR ROOMS =, 


From 3s. per square foot. : 
Estimates Free. 


CARPETS. 


COURT ROAD, LONDON, 
SV OINGNO 


£\. 


? 
| 


eras 
/ 
= 


4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 10 in, high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s, 


NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, &c. 


e Free to uny Railway Station in Great Britain, 


W. 
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_ AT a meeting of the master painters of Aberdeen lately held, 
dit resolved to raise the lowest rate of wages to 63d. per 
our. : 

AT the Government inquiry no opposition was made to the 
application of the Toxteth Local Board for authority to borrow 
6,700/, for road improvements. 

_ AFirRM of electrical engineers and manufacturers, of Dar- 
lington, have been entrusted by the agents of the Duke of 
Hamilton to erect a line across the Island of Arran from 
Brodick Castle to the shooting-lodge at Dougherie, a distance of 
about ten miles, and to complete telephonic communication 
between these two places, and also with the chamberlain’s 
office at Strabane and the postmaster’s house at Brodick. 

THE new gasometer of the South Metropolitan Gas Com. 
pany is to have six lifts, rising 30 feet each, and the diameter of 
the outer lift is to be 300 feet. This holder will contain some 
12,000,000 cubic feet of gas, and it is to be completed ready for 
use by October 1, 1892. 

Ir has been decided to spend 9277, on the extension of the 
fire mains and hydrants at Bootle. 

THE sub-committee of the Special and General Works 
Committee of the Southampton Board reported that the South- 
ampton Electric Company having been asked to work two 
cranes on the Town Quay, have replied that they would lay 
mains to commencement of quay, and the cost of laying down 
cable and purchase of two cranes, with a radius of 25 to 30 
feet, fitted on gantries, and lifting two tons 2co feet per minute, 
would be about 2,000/. Mr. Aldridge, engineer to the Electric 
Company, had obtained an absolute tender from a firm of crane- 
makers for cranes to lift two: tons 200 feet per minute, fixed 
complete, at 9377. each. After the matter had been discussed, 
the report was adopted. 

A LARGE turret clock has just been erected at the parish 
church of Whichford, Shipton-on-Stour, It has all solid gun- 
metal wheels, compensated pendulum, Lord Grimthorpe’s 
double three-legged “gravity” escapement and all latest 
improvements. The clock shows the time on two convex 
copper dials each 5 feet in diameter, and is constructed to 
strike the hours on the tenor bell and chime the Westminster 
quarters on four others. The clock, &c., was manufactured by 
Messrs. Gillett & Johns.un, clock manufacturers and_ bell- 
founders of Croydon, and the whole of the work has’ been done 


Camberwell; Christ Church, Epsom; and East Grinstead 
Jubilee Institute, &c, 

THE floors of the English Presbyterian Church, Llandudno, 
have been laid with Lowe’s patent pitch pine wood-block 
flooring. 

THE Congregational Chapel, Walworth, S.E., is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester stoves, supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester, 

THE contract for the construction of a gasholder tank of 
160 feet diameter for the Stockton-on-Tees Corporation has 
been obtained by Messrs. Holme & King, of Liverpool. 

Works are to be carried out at the Exchange Station, 
Manchester, for the London and North-Western Railway, the 
contract for which has been taken by Messrs. R. Neill & Sons, 
of Manchester. 

THE widening of the line between Fenchurch Street Station 
and Stepney Junction, for the Blackwall Railway Company 
(Messrs. G. Berkley and T. Wilson, engineers), is to be carried 
out by Messrs. Holme & King, of Liverpool and London, whose 
tender has been accepted, the cost being about 160,000/, 

A FIRE broke out on Wednesday morning on the premises 
of Messrs. Duffy & Sons, timber merchants, Bermondsey, and 
did damage to the amount of 20,000/. 

THE tender of Mr. D. C. Jones, Gloucester, has been 
accepted for the erection of the Charles Bath Memorial Hall, 
for the vicar and churchwardens of Christ Church, Swansea. 
Mr. Jones’s was the lowest of seven tenders, the amount being 
9872, as against 1,350/, the highest. ’ 

THE entrance passages, waiting-rooms, &c., in connection 
with the Cliff Lift at Hastings have tiled pavement. The floors 
bear in the corners the name of Mr. Alfred T. Carter, of 
Brockley, who executed the tilework. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Carlisle Fournal says an old Caldewgate worthy has 
passed away in the person of Mr. Robert Simpson, builder, of 
Studholme’s Lane, Caldewgate. Mr. Simpson, or “ Auld 
Robin” as he was more familiarly known, was in his eighty- 
third year. He took a prominent part in affairs of the town. 


very satisfactorily by them. The same firm are now engaged | Though a builder by trade, in latter years he had been engaged 


in making amongst others large clocks for St. James’s Church, 


in brickmaking and farming. 
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THE Wesleyan chapel at Nuneaton has. just been reopened 
alter restoration, carriéd out at a cost of 3,000/., under the 
direction of Mr. F, J. Yates, of Birmingham, 


THE Greenock Dean of Guild Court has passed plans for 
the erection of buildings for the two new limited companies, 
That of the Scottish Preserves Company will consist of a main 
building, 70 feet by 50) feet, of two storeys, with a smaller 
building behind. The premises of the cabinetmaking company 
will be ‘of a substantial character. 

THE Tate Free Public Library érected at Streatham, from 
the designs of Mr. Sydney J. R. Smith, has just been opened. 


-THE Wesleyan: Chapel ‘Committee in Manchester have 
sanctioned new erections, enlargements and other schemes; 
involving an estimated outlay of over 50,000/, Ten new 
chapels are tO cost 32,500/, 

AT the last meeting of the Bolton Rural Sanitary Authority 
plans wére passed for ten new houses to be erected in Tonge 
Street, ‘Tonge, and for four residences to be built on Albert 
Road, Heaton. 

A SITE‘has been offered to the Poole Tows Council for the 
erection of dwellings under the Housing of the Working 
Classes Act by Lord Wimborne, the conditions being, among 
others, that. each dwelling should contain a kitchen and parlour 
and at.least three bedrooms, an outhouse for sanitary purposes, 
coal and’ashes detached from the dwelling ; that there be no 
cesspool allowed on the land, ae that the water company’s 
supply should be laid on. 

THE Links ahd Parks Citamiéce of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have agreed to erect a house for the Links keeper at a 
cost of 3007. . 

THE returns of the city surveyor, Birmingham, show that 
during the last ten years he has approved plans for the erection 
of 10,895 new houses, 

A suM of 7882. has been received towards the spire which it 
is proposed to-build for the church of Lawrence, Beverley. The 
height of the .spire-will be 160 feet. 

THE committee for the restoration of the church tower of 
Chewton Mendip, the work of.which is nearly completed, have 
appointed Mr. H. Wilson as the representative of the late Mr. 
J. Ds Sedding, to complete the superintendence of the works 
according to Mr. Sedding’s specification. The committee have 
also put on reccrd their high appreciation of Mr, Sedding’s 
character and abilities, and their deep sense of the great loss 
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which ecclesiastical art generally and the diocese in particular 
have sustained by his decease, 


THE Health Committee ‘of the Bikenherd Town Counci 


~have decided in favour of erecting an infectious hospital, pro- — 


viding accommodation for 72 beds, in three blocks of 24 beds 
each, with the necessary offices and accommodation for the 
nurses in the centre of the building. The estimated cost of 
the scheme approved of by the committee is 12,200/, whilst 
the cost of a hospital with 36 beds, proposed ‘instead, but 
rejected, was estimated at 9,800/. 


THE work of restoring King’s College Chapel, Aberdeen, 
has lately been begun by Messrs. Macandrew & Co., of Loch 
Street; Aberdeen. The chapel and ante-chapel floors are to be 
laid toa beautiful geometric design by Dr. Rowand Anderson, 
of Edinburgh, with Corsehill (red) and_ Howley Park (yellow) 
stone paving 24 inches think, enriched by designs and bands in 
decorated tile work. The pulpit and professors’ stalls at the 
east end will be approached by a flight of dove marble steps 
extending the full width of the chapel. 


THE Indian Engineer says :—Mr. Gunga Ram, executive 
engineer, Lahore, has invented a new and cheap method for 
building wells, for which he has taken out a patent. The secret 
of the invention lies in the use of specially moulded dovetailed 
bricks, with which no mortar is required, and the bricks can 
easily be fitted and locked by unskilled labour. The wells 
would be both cheaper and stronger than those built in ‘the 
ordinary way. 

THE work of repairing the south aisle of St.. “Michael’s 
Church, Blewbury, has been commenced. The cost of the 
work will be about 1,0co/. 

AT a meeting held i in the Church House, Wavertree, ee 


‘pool, a committee was appointed to prepare a scheme for the 


purpose of erecting a building for the joint purposes of a public 
institute and free library. Mr. Charles Jones, of Wavertree, 
offered to give 500/. towards the cost. 
COMMUNICATIONS have been. opened with the Lighthouse 
Commissioners on the desirab ility of erecting a lighthouse at 


Work Head, near Kirkwall, up on which the passenger steamer 


St. Rognvald recently stranded. : 

A pLor of land and 500/. towards the building fund has 
been given by Mr. Cross, J: P., for the erection of a parsonage- 
house for St. Thomas’s, Halliwell. Mr. T. E. Smith, architect, 
Bolton, is preparing the plans for the building. 
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VARIETIES. 


THE sum of soo/. has been given by Messrs. Russell & Co., 
of the Crown Tube Works, Wednesbury, to the Wednesbury 
Town Council for having facilitated the closing of a thorough- 


fare known as Beggar’s Row, High Bullen, for extensions of the 


works of the firm. This contribution is to be devoted to the 
purposes of the free library. 

THE trustees of the Scrabster Harbour have decided to 
request Mr. Barron, C.E, to prepare plans immediately for an 
early commencement _of. the harbonr extension, for which they 
have obtained a Government grant of 3,000/. 


AT the last meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court 
twelve warrants were issued, including a new hall for Barclay 
Free Church. The building will be of an ornate character, 
and will cost 4,000/, The architects are Messrs. Sydney 
Mitchell & Wilson. 

THE death is announced of Mr. Isaac James, iron merchant, 
and “Father” of the Carlisle Town Council, at the age of 
83 years. 

THE City Press is informed that a favourable site at Virginia 
Water has been offered to the governors of Christ’s College for 
their proposed new building, and that the governors are in 
negotiation with the owner of it. 

IT is stated that a committee of the Paris Municipal Council 
will start on May 4 for England, for the purpose of inspecting 
the Metropolitan Railway in London, the Birmingham Cable 
Railway and the tunnel under the Mersey at Liverpool. 


Mr. ALFRED SHUTTLEWORTH, of the engineering firm of 
Clayton & Shuttleworth, Lincoln, has invested the sum of 
10,coo/. in Consols, the proceeds of which are to be applied in 
annuities of 16/. each to men who have been employed at the 
works, and who may have been either injured at the works or 
become infirm. 

THE improvements at Euston Station of the London and 
North-Western Railway have so far advanced that on Monday 
a new system of points introduced was opened, and the new 
and extensive platforms being erected will shortly be available 
for use The system of points is the most extensive and com- 
plete existing in this or any other country. 

THE Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in the House of 
Commons en Monday that a sum of 135,co:Z. was to be spent 
on the erection of a new post office in Liverpool. 
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THE Leeds Mercury says there is shortly to be openedjin 
Leeds a branch of the Yorkshire Sanitary Association, one of 
whose chief objects is to secure to householders an easy and 
inexpensive means of ascertaining the general sanitary condi- 
tion of their dwellings, and practically of insuring themselves 
against the risks of defective sanitation, 


AT the annual meeting of the Kirkcaldy Naturalists’ Society 
estimates were accepted for fitting up and furnishing a laboratory 
and library. It was also proposed to form a botanic garden. 


THE process of casting the statue of Robert Burns for the 
town of Ayr took place at Moore’s foundry, Thames Ditton, on 
Wednesday, the 22nd ult. The designer of the statue is Mr. 
G. A Lawson, H.R.SA. The statue is 9 feet in height, and 
the process was successfully accomplished under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Moore, and resulted in a perfect casting. 

-The weight of metal used in the process was one ton and a half, » 
the proportions being nine parts copper and one part tin, which 
constitutes a bronze of the most durable quality. 


IN giving evidence as to the Bill for the proposed East 
Coast Railway, Mr. Cooper, engineer for the scheme, said the 
viaduct over the Midland Railway at-Monsall Dale would be 
543 yards long, and the greatest height would be 270 feet, being 
the highest in England. He had obtained an offer from one of 
the largest bridge builders in the country, who was prepared to 
do the work well within the estimate. Between Macclesfield 
and Chesterfield there would be eight tunnels, the longest being 
4,210. yards long. ‘The estimated cost of construction was 
4,227,522. 

LANGLANDS MILL, Newtown Street, Boswells, N.B,a large 
woollen mill owned by Messrs A. Hall & Sons, has been 
destroyed by fire. 

THE death is announced of Mr. D. P. Davies, alderman, 
and formerly mayor of Conway. He was many years ago a 
leading timber merchant in Liverpool, in connection with a firm 
known as Davies, Williams & Co., Canada Docks. 


THE Birmingham Post says:—Mr. W. A. Miller has 
been appointed, under the Government of Jamaica, as super- 
intendent of roads and bridges. Mr. Miller served his articles 
with Mr. Edward Pritchard, M Inst.C.=., of this town and 
London, and has since remained with that gentleman as an 
assistant. 

DuRING the summer months, when Teignmouth is full of 
visitors, some difficulty is experienced in giving an ample supply 
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from the existing waterworks at Mylor, and as there is but little 
probability of increasing the yield from the present sources, the 
local board has determined to obtain a new supply inde- 
pendently of the present works, and for that purpose they have 
called in Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, C.E., of Birmingham, to 
prepare a scheme and to report. 

AT the last meeting of the Bexhill Local Board the scheme 
of sewerage and sewage disposal for the Little Common district, 
prepared by Mr. H. Bertram Nichols, Assoc. M. Inst.C.E., of 
Birmingham, was approved, and the necessary application to 
the Local Government Board for sanction to immediately carry 
out the works was authorised to be made. 

Ir is proposed by the Stafford Town Council to apply for 
powers to borrow 20,000/. for the purposes of their gas under- 
taking. 

THE church at High Leigh, Lymm, in Cheshire, has been 
burnt to the ground. Painters had been working in the church, 
and it is thought that a quantity of paint and turpentine caught 
fire. The church was only renovated last year. 

In the Brine Pumping (Compensation) Bill a clause has 
been introduced into the Bill authorising the diversion of the 
fund of 20,020/. provided by Mr. Joseph Verdin for compensa- 
tion for subsidence, to technical education and other purposes. 
~~ THE death is announced of Mr.-R. S. Wyld, a member of 
the Institute of Civil Engineers, and one of the engineers 
engaged upon the Waterworks of the Liverpool Corporation, 
with which he became connected in 1881, after an illness of 
five weeks, at the age of thirty-six. Mr. Wyld was born at 
South Queen’s Ferry,near Edinburgh. Previous to his appoint- 
ment to Liverpool Waterworks he was resident engineer on the 
Harbour Improvement Works at Scarborough, 

THE annual report on Woods and Forests by the commis- 
sioner of crown lands for Ontario has been laid before the 
Jegislature of that province. The report says that the fire- 
ranging service continues to give satisfaction, and is more 
largely taken advantage of from year to year. There were no 
fires during the past year. There were eighty-three rangers on 
duty during the dangerous part of the season. 

IT has been decided by the Rothesay Town Council to pro- 
ceed with the scheme of Messrs. Leslie & Reid, Edinburgh, for 
ceepening and filtering Loch Ascog at a cost of 6,000/. 

THE applications just sent in to the Coventry City Council 
for the office of assistant surveyor, at a salary of 200/. a year, 
number 270; and for the post of clerk in the surveyor’s office, 


at 100/. a year, 90 applications. The selection has yet to be 
made. f 

ON Tuesday afternoon, at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 
by direction of the Court of Chancery, Mr. W. J. Hamnett 
put up for auction the Tivoli Theatre of Varieties in the 
Strand, The bidding started at 50,oco/., and reached 100,000/, 
when the reserve price not having been reached, the property 
was withdrawn. 

A RECOMMENDATION of one of the engineers of the Edin- 
burgh and Leith Gas Commissioners, advising a large extension 
of trunk mains in the city for the purpose of obtaining increased 
distribution, has been approved of, the estimated cost of which 
is between 7,0c0/, and 8,o00/. A recommendation for the erec- 
tion of a new gasholder, at a probable cost of 38,c00/. to 40,000/., 
was delayed for further consideration. 

THE Alloa Water Bill, to increase the water supply by 
enlarging the existing reservoirs at Gartmorn and the construc- 
tion of service reservoirs to the south of Gartmorn Dam and on 
the Gartreilly Burn, has been ordered for third reading, 

AN additional provision has been inserted in the Partick, 
Hillhead and Maryhill Gas Bill, giving the Corporation of 
Glasgow power to purchase the undertaking of the Partick, 
Hillhead and Maryhill Gas Company under the agreement 
price of 202,500/; and also to allow the Corporation to sell the 
Bowling Gasworks, which belonged to the Partick Company. 

THE committee of the Dundee Harbour Trustees have 
instructed Mr. Cunningham, engineer, to prepare plans and 
specifications, with estimate, of an extension 250 feet farther to 
the westward of the present jetty at the entrance to Camper- 
down Dock, so as to give a berth with the requisite shed 
accommodation for an additional vessel. Thecost will probably 
amount to about 12,co0o/. 

THE fourth annual spring series of the practical lectures of 
the Guild and School of Handicraft will take place in the new 
workshops of the Guild and School at Essex House, Mile End 
Road, E, on Wednesday, May 6, when Professor Herkomer 
will open the course with “A Technical Talk.” The other 
lecturers and their subjects are as follows:—Mr. H. L Rath- 
bone (of Liverpool), ‘‘ Hammered Hollow Ware,” May 13; Mr. 
Geo. Thompson (of Huddersfield), “ The Industrial Partnership 
of Woodhouse Mills,” May 20; Mr, Francis Inigo Thomas, 
“The Relation of the Architect to the Handicrafts,” May 28. 
Mr. G. F. Newberry (of Glasgow), ‘Impressionism and De- 
sign,” June 12, The chair will be taken at 8 o’clock on each 
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evening by Mr. C. R. Ashbee. Tickets for the course are 
obtainable from Mr. W. Flowers, secretary of the School of 
Handicraft, Essex House, Mile End Road. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Just now, Szone of Indianapolis says, the building trades 
throughout the country are experiencing the annual recurrence 
of adjusting a scale of prices for labour for the coming season. 
There seems to be amore intelligent direction on the side of 
the unions, with less inclination to hamper the contractors with 
unreasonable demands, and in consequence contractors and 
workmen are coming closer together, meeting less difficulty in 
making terms. Generally speaking, the troubles have been 
compromised, Pittsburg, Louisville and Nashville being the 
principal points where a difference exists. Mutual concessions 
are the rule, and in time abuses that have grown will dis- 


appear. 
THE great steel bridge across the Columbia River at 
Vancouver, the Rad/way World says, will be a mammoth con- 


cern. It will be 6,000 feet from the Washington to the Oregon 
shore; it will be double-tracked, with roadway on top for teams, 
and will be erected on pneumatic piers. The pivotal pier, or 
draw pier, will support a draw which will give an opening of 
200 feet space on either side for vessels to pass, and the span 
immediately south of the draw span will be 375 feet. Whole 
structure to be of steel, built 10 feet above high water of 1876 
and 4o feet above low water. On account of the sandy forma- 
tion it will be necessary to go down 80 feet below low water to 
get a firm foundation. 

THE railway bridge just completed over the Arkansas River, 
connecting Fort Smith with the Cherokee shore, is one of the 
longest bridges in the United States, being 2,370 feet from | 
approach to approach. The superstructure was begun Sep- 
tember-25, 1889. In the construction of the bridge 3,800,coo lbs, 
of iron and steel have been used. A 

Tue W.-W. Lumberman says the lumber and building trades , 
of Chicago are to be congratulated upon the recent settlement 
of all differences with the carpenters’ organisations for two. 
years from this spring. This obviates strikes during that time, 
and especially at such junctures as will retard and disorganise 
building enterprises and embarrass contractors and mill and | 


' material daily removed from 


have been especially harassing during the past two years. 
The armistice with the carpenters is likely to wield an influence 
towards maintaining peaceful relations with the masons, brick- 
layers and other similar trades. Just now the plasterers 
threaten to cause some annoyance, but a little diplomacy 
ought to bring about a settlement with them. The minimum 
rate of wages for carpenters has been placed at 35 cents an 
hour, instead of 375 cents, as first demanded by the men. 


A WRITER dating from Tacoma, Wash , says :—As an evid- 
ence of the energy and push that characterises the lumberman 
of this coast let me say that one man’s anxiety to own a saw- 
mill, even though a small one, entirely overcame his honest 
intentions, and in the darkness of night loaded up a small mill - 
at Independence Creek, Wash, and carted it to his own town,, 
repainted the machinery, and would have done some business 
if he had only been Jet alone. An officer traced the machinery 
and arrested the man. It was not only the desire to own a 
saw-mill, but also a desire to beat a rival village, that prompted 
the theft. 

“STONE,” of Indianapolis, says a traveller in Mexico. 
speaks in terms of astonishment of the magnificent construc- 
tion of the Mexican Gulf Railway, on which the sleepers are 
of sound mahogany, and many of the bridges and culverts are 
built of white marble. 


SPEAKING of the progress of the great railway tunnels under 
the Hudson River, the Scéentific American says :—Inde- 
pendently of the engineering and mechanical difficulties per- 
taining to the prosecution of this remarkable work, the simple 
labour of removing the excavated mud or earth is a job of no 
inconsiderable magnitude. The diameter of the excavation is 
19 feet 11 inches, and the superficial area of the heading 
excavated is about 313 feet. For each running foot of advance 
made by the hydraulic shields about 313 cubic feet of excavated 
material must be removed. Up to the present time not far 
from 3,500 feet of completed tunnel have been built, leaving a 
length of about 2,000 feet yet to be bored before tunnel com- 
munication is established between the New York and New 
This refers to one of the tunnels cnly. The 
far advanced, ‘The quantity ef excavated 
one tunnel is not far from 2,000 
be passed out through double air 


Jersey ‘shafts. 
other tunnel is not so 


cubic feet, all of which has to 
locks of only 3 by 4§feet area. 


THE “cutting shields” used in the excavation of the St. 


material men generally. Such disturbing elements have, been | 
deviations from the opening at Port Sarnia, 


present during the building season in Chicago for years, and Clair tunnel show 
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Ontario, to that of Port Huron, in Michigan, which puzzle the | dynamo the incandescent lamps have been quite free from. 
engineers to explain. The shield that started from the American | blinking. Steadiness of motion, although not so absolutely . 
side was pressed forward, turned little by little until it had requisite, is highly desirable for work other than that above 
zo degrees of a revolution. Then it began to revolve in the | mentioned, and it is a great advantage in the “ Griffin” engine 
opposite direction, passed its original position and went that it will, under varying resistances, maintain a constant 
30 degrees beyond. Meanwhile, the shield in the Canadian | mean speed without any alteration in the number of explosions 
end of the tunnel revolved all the while in the direction last per minute, and therefore run with very uniform motion, 
taken by the American shield, and, curiously enough, when the D. HuLETT & Co, Limited.—A_ beautiful d'splay is rade 
two shields met edge to edge beneath the centre of the river by Messrs. D. Hulett & Co., Limited, of 55 and 56 High 
they were in the same position, each having made the deviation Holborn, gas and electric fitting manufacturers in polished 
from its original position. The engineers were not expecting | brass. gilt, nickel and wrought-iron. As specimens of metal- 
such motion, and they could neither control it nor account | work nothing could be more charming for artistic effect than 
for it. the articles shown by Messrs. Hulett & Co. There is also a 
IT is estimated that there are 8,090 families who live in | great variety in each class, of pendants, standards, brackets for 
shanty boats along the Ohio River, floating along from town to | 45 and electric light, in metal and ironwork, and these are 
town. : seen to advantage in connection with the accessories of 


; handsomely-designed shades of white and coloured glass, &c. 
dung an ahaear perormance on Walierday oop hi |p, The, PATENT WOOD Diconarivo” Conran ‘Lime, 
stated, to faulty construction of the large span self-supporting ansnaw treet, toxton, exhibit, amongst other things, a col- 


: 4 rhe lection of Mitchell’s patent ladders for general and special pur- 
roof, Two persons were killed and two seriously injured, poses, including fire-escapes and ladders for saving life in cases 


of accidents on the ice or at sea. Mitchell’s vermin traps are 
ae in Soe May are made to contain twenty or more 
animals at once. collection of veneered dadoes, mouldings 
EXHIBITION AT THE AGRICULTURAL HALL. and other decorative and useful requirements is also exhibited 
AN exhibition of specialties of ironfounders, electricians and Messrs, E. MANSFIELD & Sons, of 140 Great Clowes Street, 
building specialties was opened last week in the Agricultural Manchester, Show their patent apparatus for the production of 
Hall, Islington, some of the leading exhibits of which are | oil gas for economic purposes from cheap oils and fats. 
noticed as follows :— The MARBLED SLATE CoMPANY, of 39 Lombard Street, 
Messrs. Dick, KERR & Co., Limited, of 76 Queen Vic- London, E.C.,, exhibit admirable specimens of their “M S” 
toria Street, London, E.C, exhibit several “Griffin” gas- enamelled slate, Suitable for chimneypieces, dadoes and other 
engines, of which two are double-acting. They are both | Classes of decorative work. An overmantel chimneypiece with 
employed in driving dynamos. The largest of these is six- | Mirror, and some other handsome chimneypieces suitable for 
horse power nominal. There are also two small single-acting | Public and private rooms are also among the exhibits. 
vertical engines, and some dynamos and electric-lighting The TRENT Gas ENGINE Co., Limited, of New Basford, 
appliances. For the purpose of dynamo-driving it is of the | Notts, contribute patent “ Trent” gas engines, of powers vary- 
highest importance that the motor shall work with a steadiness | ing from 2} to 26 indicated horse-power. 
as nearly absolute as can be obtained when the current gene- Radiators for use with hot water, steam and gas are shown 
rated is to he used for electric illumination, otherwise the lights | by Mr. W. G. CANNON, of London Road, - Southwark, S.E. 
will blink, and so produce a very unpleasant and injurious | In the most improved form of this radiator any single group of 
effect. It is the quality of especial steadiness in working which | pipes can be detached without throwing the remaining portion 
renders the “ Griffin” type of gas-engine admirably adapted as | of the apparatus out of action. = 
the motor in electric light installations. Tests which have been The “Blackman Air Propeller,” manufactured by the 
made have shown that with this form of engine driving the | BLACKMAN VENTILATING Co, Ltd., of Fore Street, E.C , is now 
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pretty widely known. It is formed with blades turned over at 
their outer edges, and the movement is smooth, These 
“ propellers” are adapted for ventilating, drying, and removing 
vapours, and also for withdrawing dust from rooms, shops and 
factories, and they are also applicable for the production of 
forced draught. 

Mr. E. S. HINDLEY, of 11 Queen Victoria Street, London, 
E.C., exhibits a collection of steam engines adapted to different 
uses, For compactness and neatness of design these machines 
take a very high position, and their workmanship is of a very 
high quality. 

The “ Campbell” gas engine is represented by one of a new 
type, of 6 horse-power nominal, and two smaller ones. These 
engines work with great regularity and are very durable; they 
are constructed by the CAMPBELL GAS ENGINE CO, Limited, 
at Halifax Yorks. Amongst other gas engines we noticed some 
by Mr. J. R. WOODHEAD, Whitehall Road, Leeds, of the 
“ Leeds” type; a 9 horse-power nominal and two smaller ones 
by Messrs. CROSSLEY BRos., Limited, of St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C.—these fitted with tube ignition; also some 
‘‘ Stockport” engines, with “ Otto” cycle and tube ignition, by 
Messrs. J. E. H. ANDREW & CO., Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C.; and a 2 horse-power engine by the COLNE 
ENGINEERING Co, Twickenham. 


The EAGLE RANGE AND FouNDRY Co, of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, London, exhibit ranges having special facilities for 
regulating the rate of combustion while the fire is alight, which 
facilitates economical action. 


Mr. T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61 Fleet Street, London, E.C., 
shows “ Treveure” ranges fitted with patent smoke-consuming 
arrangements, movable grating for raising and lowering the 
fuel, and the newly-invented patent Sesame hood. 


The BAILEY WRINGING MACHINE CoO, of 26 Southwark 
Street, exhibits wringers and a “Cottage” mangle. The latter 
is made to clamp on to an ordinary kitchen table. It is very 
compact and may be stowed away in a small space. 

Seme regenerative gas lamps suitable for attachment to 
existing fittings are shown by the DEIMEL LicHT Co, 
Limited, of 86 Gray’s Inn Road, London. . 

Messrs. ROSSER & RUSSELL, Limited, of 22 Charing Cross, 
London, have exhibits exemplifying their manufactures, which 
comprise hot water and steam radiators, circulating boilers, 


and outlet ventilators and air-washers. The workmanship and 
construction is all that can be desired. The utility of air- 
washers in excluding dust and infectious matter is now so 
generally understood that there is no necessity to dilate upon it. 

Copper condensing ‘sun-dial stoves for heating and venti- 
lating purposes are shown by Messrs. BILLING & Co., of 
Smart’s Buildings, who also supply cooking-stoves. Repoussé 
ship-lights and: other art metal work is also executed by this 
firm. The samples exhibited are eminently satisfactory. 

The ARTISTIC WROUGHT-IRON CO, of 37 Upper Thames 
Street, E.C., exhibit a number of excellently executed samples 
of their manufactures. The floral ornamentation of their 
standards, brackets and gasaliers is worthy of every com- 
mendation, and it is satisfactory to find that the art of pro- 
ducing zesthetic effects in wrought-iron is not being allowed to’ 
fall into desuetude. The company also supply gates, grilles, 
curbs, dogs, and gas and electric fittings, and other articles of 
similar character. 

Wing’s disc fans, exhibited by Messrs. F. W. POTTER 
& Co, of Phipp Street, London, E.C., give very satisfactory 
results as applied for ventilating purposes. In larger sizes it is 
also used for drying wool, cotton, hair and other articles. The 
blades of the fan are easily adjustable to suit different condi- 
tions of working. Ventilating fans are combined with small 
engines in some cases ; one we Saw in operation was driven by 
a small hot-air engine, which appears to possess considerable 
merit. 

‘Messrs. FREDERICK JONES & CO, of Perren Street, London, 
N.W., show samples of their “silicate cotton” and Hitchen’s 
patent Salamander compound, which latter is a cement com- 
posed of silicate cotton and plaster of Paris. These prepara- 
tions being absolutely incombustible are of great value for 
fireproofing buildings, and as the “cotton” is also a. non- 
absorbent and non-conductor of heat, it is well prepared to 
protect ironwork from heat. In some recent tests made with 
5-inch by 3-inch rolled joists, packed in silicate cotton, covered 
by about 1 inch of Salamander compound and placed in a 
furnace, a temperature of 2,000 degrees had no effect on the 
joist after eleven hours’ action. As boiler covering and for 
deadening sound this material is also valuable. 

Much notice is attracted by Messrs. H. DARWIN & Co., 
Limited, who have an extensive collection of gas stoves. The 
Darwin gas fire presents an appearance very nearly approach- 


coils, ironing stoves, and various hydraulic apparatus, also inlet | ing’ that of a coal fire, and it may be regulated to give a 
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mo derate or intense radiated heat at will. The Caloric heating | doors are vertically over each other, a direct communication 


sto ve is fitted with an evaporating chamber, which supplies 
moisture to the air heated by circulating in the internal tubes. 
Some very handsomely-designed stoves are shown. The use 
of the Darwin gas cooker is demonstrated by lecturers, who 
give two free lectures daily in a convenient lecture-room, in 
which the stove is seen in action. An enamelled steel plate 
lines the interior, and is fitted with removable shelf rests or 
slides. ‘There is an improved grilling arrangement which forms 
a simple and very perfect toaster, and the hot plate is fitted 
with drip-proof burners. The workmanship is excellent. 
Messrs. Darwin & Co. have works in Eglinton Street, Glasgow, 
and a Londen depot at 216 Upper Thames Street, E C. 

The REVERSIBLE WINDOW COMPANY, Limited, of 9 Hart 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, show examples of their window 
sashes. Each sash consists of two parts; one is hung by the 
sash cords and to it the other part, which holds the glass, 
is hinged so as to swing within it when required until its posi- 
tion is reversed for cleaning or other purposes. When closed 
each haif fits weather-tight to the hanging sash by the contact 
of bevelled cheeks. The swinging sashes can be kept open to 
any degree desired; they are hinged below their vertical 
centres, so that when reversed they will so remain. When 
closed against the hanging sashes they are secured by catches 
which may be automatic or hand operated. 

Mr. DAN RYLANDs, of 62 King William Street, E.C., 
exhibits samples of his patent glass lined metal piping which 
is very desirable for conveying water and delivering it in a state 
of purity. The vitreous internal lining also renders this pipe 
suitable for use with chemicals and other liquids, as it cannot 
be corroded, and therefore keeps its original diameter. High- 
pressure steam gauges and Leclanché battery jars are also 
supplied by Mr. Rylands. = 

Mr. S. T. RAWLINGS exhibits a patent “emergency stair- 
case,” which is an excellent means of.speedy exit from the 
upper floors and galleries of buildings in case of fire occurring. 
In each floor is a trap-door connected by jointed rods with a 
step-ladder, which, when out of use, shuts up against the 
ceiling, and would not be noticed by a casual visitor. The 
Jadder or staircase is hinged to the floor, and ingeniously 
counterbalanced, so that when the locking-catch which holds it 
up is released, the slightest pressure will bring the free end 
down to the floor for use ; and at the same time the trap-door 
above is opened by the jointed connecting links. A number of 
these ladders being fitted, one to each floor, so that the trap- 
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can be made from the top to the bottom of a building, and all 
the ladders and doors can be simultaneously brought into posi- 
tion by pressing down a small handle, which releases the spring 
catch-bolts. The operating handle is under a glass cover, 
which must be broken to reach it, though of course this is 
optional. In order that communication shall not be acciden- 
tally made with a floor in which fire is raging, a fusible link is 
introduced into the spring catch conrection ; at a certain tem- 
perature this melts and releases the draw-wire from the catch, 
leaving the latter closed. For hospitals, asylums, theatres and 
other large buildings, this invention is of great value. Some of 
tke jointed rods form handrails on each side ofthe ladders. Mr. 
Rawlings has works at Frome, and is represented in London by 
Mr. C. Smith, 16 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 


Messrs. J. H. HEATHMAN & Co., of Endell Street, London, 
exhibit their improved scaling ladders, which are now largely 
used by various fire-brigades in London and the provinces. In 
the pat tern supplied to the Metropolitan Fire Brigadethe carriage 
carries seven steel socketed ]adders which can be connected 
together so as to make one ladder of various jengths up to 
40 feet. A pair of wheels is fitted to one ladder to facilitate its 
elevation against irregular walls. The sliding ladders are 
operated by ropes moving over pulleys, and they are supported 
at any height by steel locks which fall under the rungs. These 
locks are actuated by rods passing down the side to near the 
foot of the ladder. The ladders are made with Swedish fr - 
sides and Quebec birch rungs to secure maximum strength with 
minimum weight. 


Mr. JOHN JONES, of Sidney Street, Chelsea, London, shows 
some automatic seal airtight manhole covers for house drains 
and other purposes, which are simple and effective. The lower 
cover is dished, and dips into a channel containing water. 
The upper cover, which has a flat surface, has on its lower side 
rims round the edges, which also dip in a water channel, and 
thus a perfect water seal is obtained. These covers may be 
made separate or in one casting. Mr. Jones’s stoppers for 
drain pipes are also worthy of attention. 

Messrs. THWAITES BROTHERS, Limited, of the Vulcan Iron 
Works, Bradford, exhibit a double-action }-cwt. steam hammer, 
and also a Root’s pressure blower with Thwaites’s latest im- 
provements—the latter in action. 

Amongst Messrs. ALLDAY & ONIONS’ exhibits we notice 
some excellently made bellows and also smith’s forges, of 
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LONCON, S.W. 


Estimates Free. ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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which some are so made that they can be fitted with wheels, 
and thus afford facilities for moving from place to place. 
Allday’s combined Root’s blower and portable forge—which 
is capable of heating a 2-inch square bar—is a serviceable 
piece of apparatus. This firm makes also special forges for 
bicycle and tricycle work, and by, the use of these in small 
shops it is to be hoped that repairs will be more substantially 
executed that they generally are at present. 


The Sunlight Oil Lamp, exhibited by the Ross ATKINS 
SUNLIGHT OIL COMPANY, Limited, has some characteristic 
features which claim attention. It possesses the advantages of 
the old “ Sin-umbra” lamp so. generally. used in the early part 
of this century, when sperm oil was the principal illuminant. 
But this lamp uses mineral oil, which is burnt in an argand 
burner. The wick, which is wide and flat, is turned into the 
burner from three attachments to the reservoir, and at their 
junction form a circular wick, One great advantage of the 
special burner in this lamp is.that the wick is restricted by a 
grid, which although it does not obscure the light, prevents its 
being raised unduly, and therefore we have in this a smokeless, 
central draft lamp, which throws a shadowless light and is 
therefore especially useful in billiard-rooms and other places 
in which uninterrupted illumination is required. The cost of 
oil is about one farthing per hour for a 100-candle power light. 


Messrs. HENRY GREENE & SONS, of 153 Cannon Street, 
London, exhibit a gas cooking stove, manufactured according 
to the invention of Mr. S. Leoni. This gentleman was amongst 
the pioneers of gas cooking, and from his extensive experience 
in this direction we expect to find in this apparatus all neces- 
sary adjuncts properly arranged. In this we are not disap- 
pointed, All the bars are interchangeable for cleaning purposes, 
and the formation of these bars is such that they cannot be 
choked by grease or other matter. The.‘‘ Meteor” lamp is also 
exhibited. We have previously had occasion to notice and 
describe the construction of this lamp, and to point out its 
superior characteristics. Since that time the only improve- 
ment found desirable has been the addition of a copper cone 
above the shaft of the lamp and below its ventilating outlet. 
The use of this lamp is widely extending in London and the 
provinces, several thousands having been already fixed. 

Mr. EDWARD GREGORY, of Richmond, Surrey, has samples 
of his interlocking floor blocks on view. These blocks inter- 
lock, and do not require the use of dowels or keys to secure 

- them. 


_ Wrought-iron railing heads, for welding on to railing bars, 
are exhibited by. Messrs. J. & H. NEUBURGER. The form in 
which these articles are manufactured is very compact, and 
their use expedites the construction of railings. - 


Mr. TAYLOR’S automatic disinfector is made in the form of. 
a bottle, which is placed neck downwards in the flushing tank, 
This bottle is filled with Condy’s or other disinfecting fluid, 
which is discharged as the tank empties, the flow of dis- 
infectant stopping when the tank is emptied or the water ceases 
running, 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.) 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


6274. Joseph Lee, fer “ Door or window fastener.” 

6282. Ralph Ashton, for ‘‘ Improvements in waste traps for 
sinks, slopstones and similar conveniences.” 

6326. John Ebenezer Bousfield, for “Improvements in 
locks.” 
- 6343. Robert Davies, for “ Improvements in boilers, in part 


‘especially applicable to domestic hot-water supply boilers.” 


6362. James Edward Carter, for “Improvements in nut 
and set-screw turning lathes.” ; 

6411. Hermann Baumotte, for ‘A novel manufacture of 
chisel and other like cutting tools.” 

6419. Frederick Chatterton Hall and Edward Landells 
Bruce, for “ Improvements in ventilators.” 

6422. William Maw Trousdale and Joseph Lewes Thomp- 
son, for “ An improved indicator for lavatory and other doors.” 

6470. Grandison T. Rogers, for “‘ An improved lock.” 

6522. Alexander Robertson and John Stirling Yule, for 
‘‘ Preventing a blow-down in chimneys and causing a draught 
in same, viz. a chimney top suction cowl.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters, Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI, 


| Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


BIRCH, 


Painter, 


NORTON & CO. S C,H. 
(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 
Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 


ORIENTAL 


enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
: possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND  FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&e., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, S 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


GLASS PAINTER 


s 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


38 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


pe a A NE TS SS TS RT 
HENRY KING 
(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 
ESIGNS PREPARED AND ESTIMATES GIVEN. 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
engihs Te Rh PAPERS, 
SSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, G. E. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION, 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs, 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™- E.C, 


Begs to inform the 

public that he person- 
ally superintends ail 

2208 Orders entrusted to 
_ him, 


CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. - 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


. W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC. CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out, Hstimates Free. 
WORKS250. 55.4 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared +9 give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, ana 
muy be vousulted by appvintment. 


21 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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YOUNG & MARTEN, 


Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Supply everything Illustrated Catalogues, 


WITH 


required wee : 
- h Wy) Wholesale Terms and 
enweegn > Free Delivery, 
Building, Plumbing, forwarded on application 
AND Sicha 
Decorating with 


Trade Card. 


Trades. 
Telegrams:—“Yemart, London.” oO Gms: ) a Telephone No, 5439. 
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CONTRACT REPORTER. 
| ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) 40 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° ° : 32°Ga0'46 
For Quarter Page . ° . ’ ‘ » 210 0 
For Half Page 8 ° ° e ° e « 410 OG 
Fora Page e ° e 8 8 ° ) 8 8 © 
For I inch deep by 23 wide . : , #2 B79 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 

roe Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page ; IS. per 
ine. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be héld responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usuaily permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERTILLERY.—May 11.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Baptist Chapel. Mr. McBean, Architect, Abertillery. 

AUDENSHAW.—For Building Stables, Coackhouse, &c. 
ae J. H. Burton, Architect, Warrington Street, Ashton-under- 

yne. 

BAILDON.—May 11.—For Construction of Storage Reser- 
voir. Mr. B. Walker, Engineer, The Exchange, Bradford. 

BALLYSHANNON.—May 20.—For Building the Sheil Hos- 
pital. Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 


VERITY BR 


iyi 


BELFAST.—May 26—For the Construction of a Storage 
Reservoir, Auxiliary Pumping Station, and other Works con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Belfast. c 

BERMUDA.—July 14.—For Deepening the Channels leading 
to Hamilton Harbour. Mr. W. Cardy Hallett, Colonial Sur- 
veyor, Hamilton, Bermuda. , 

BODMIN.—May 16.—For Erection of Buildings for the 
Public Rooms Company. Messrs. Ralling & Tonar, Architects, 
9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

BOLTON-ON-DEARNE.—May 15.—For Additions, &c, to 
Board Schools. Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

Bovey TRAcEY.—For Building Ten Cottages. 
Segar, Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 


BRIGHTON —May 8.—For Supply of 8,coo Tons of Spalls 
of Granite, Elvan, Whinstone, or other Hard Stone. Mr. 
F. J. C. May, C.E , Town Hall, Brighton. 

BRUTON.— May 15.—For Erection of School Buildings. 
Messrs. T. O. Bennett & Cheney, Land Agents, Bruton, 
Somerset. 

BuckHuRST HILL —May 13 —For Erection of Station and 
Station Buildings, for the Great Eastern Railway Company. 
Mr. T. D. Glenllond, Secretary, Great Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, Liverpool Street Station, London, E.C. 

BURNHAM —May 13.—For Building Villa. 
Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super- Mare. 

CADOXTON.—May 13—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Messrs. Phillips & Holdgate, Architects, Cardiff and Newport, 
Mon. it Wee 

CARRINGTON.—May 15.—For Building Six Cottages. The 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. Iv ‘ 

CATERHAM.—May 21.—For Painting and Cleansing Works 
and Repairs at Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. T. Duncombe 


Mr. S. 


NMrG.2 Ss 


-Mann, Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk 


House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 

CotwyN Bay.—May 11.—For Walling, Draining and 
Forming Approach Roads in connection with Subway to Fore- 
shore. Mr. W. Jones, Engineer, Local Board Office, Ivy 
Street, Colwyn Bay. 

DEVON.—May 18.—For Rebuilding Harford Bridge, Peter 
Tavy. “Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County Surveyor, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

DUBLIN.—May 11.—For Additions, &c., to Royal College 
of Surgeons.. Sir Thomas Deane, Architect, 3 Upper Merrion 
Street, Dublin. 

6. 


> &3.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class re 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. . 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


* We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c, 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY, Posi. 
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LIN.—May 22.—For Adding Wings, &c., to Stewart LONDON.—May 11.—For Repairs and Whitewashing. Mr. 
eataiion for Enbeciien! Palmerston. Mr. G. P. Beater, | William Appleton, Cleveland Street Asylum, Cleveland Street, 


Architect, 17 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. Fitzroy Square, W. ; 

ELLAND. — May 16.— For Building Five-storeyed Mill. | ==Lynpaurst.—May 18.—For Building Powder Magazine, 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Lord Street Eyeworth Lodge.. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, Engineers, 
Chambers, Halifax, Lansdowne House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 

ELSwORTH,—May 11.—For Restoration of Church, Mr. MANCHESTER.—May 19.—For Construction of Precipitation 
W. M. Fawcett, Architect, r Silver Street, Cambridge. Tanks in connection with the Manchester Main Drainage 


Euston —May 13—For Extension of Wigan Station, | System, for the Corporation of Manchester. Mr. J. Allison, 
Building Goods Shed at Garston, and Goods Shed, Wharf City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
and Stables at sabe Briiges ‘Drawings, &c., at the Engineer’s NEWARK.—May. 18.—For Building Residence. Mr. G. 
Office, Euston Sianeli gece: a; eR Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. ae 
FULHAM —-May 13 —Fer Providing and Fixing a Portable ; : M ForE ' re 
Steam Crane. Mr. J. P. Norrington, A.M.IL.C.E, Surveyor, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE,—May 13.—For Extension of Cover 
Town Hall, Walham Green. Factory at a ee Mr. Wm. Bell, Architect, Central 
GREAT YARMOUTH —May 23 —For Building Club House, | 9'4tion, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ge : 2 
North Denes. Mr. James E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Queen NEw Cross.—May 14.—For Painting and Cleaning Work 
Street, Great Yarmouth. at the South-Eastern Fever Hospital. Mr. T. Duncombe 
HALIFAX —May 13 —For Building Block of Semi-detached | Mann, Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk 
Villas. Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Post Office | House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
Buildings, Halifax, NEW SOUTH WALES,—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
HAsTiNncs.—May 21!.—For Erection of Workhouse Build- | Of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 


ings. Mr. Philip Henry Tree, Architect, 59 London Road, St, | toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


Leonards-on-Sea. OGMORE.—May 11.—For Laying Pipe Sewers, &c. Mr. H. 
HEIGHTON.—May 8—For Extension of Offices. The | Dawkin Williams, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Bridgend. 
Secretary, Sussex Portland Cement Company, Limited, Heigh- PRESTON.—May 19.—For Work. in Equipment of new 
ton, near Newhaven, Dock. Mr. Benjamin Sykes, Civil Engineer, 33 Winckley 

HEREFORD — May 11.—For Construction of Pipe Sewers, Square, Preston. oe x 
with Manholes, Lampholes, Ventilators, &c. Mr. John Parker, RAWTENSTALL.—May 16.—For Building Offices and Print- 
City Surveyor, Mansion House, Hereford. ing Works for the Rossendale Free Press. Mr. J. J. Riley, 

HIGHBRIDGE —May 11.—For Alterations to St. John’s | /7ee Press Office, Bank Street, Rawtenstall. 
Schools. Mr. Charles S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston- ROMFORD,—May 11.—For Pulling Down and Clearing away 


super-Mare. Old Buildings and Erecting Dining Hall, Kitchen, &c., Boiler- 

HIPpPERHOLME. —- May 9.—For Building Constitutional | house and Water Tower, and Erecting Block of Buildings for 
Club. Mr. Raymond Berry, Architect, Arcade Chambers, | Infirmary, Nurse Rooms, Boundary Walling, &c. Mr, Frank 
Halifax. Whitmore, Architect, Duke Street, Chelmsford, 

LEWISHAM —May 12 —For Construction and Maintenance ROMFORD —May 11.—For Building Retort-house and Coal 
for Six Months of a Wrought-iron Girder Footway Bridge with | Store, with Iron Roof and Elevated Railway. Mr, W. D. 
Stairway Approaches. Mr. H. Dela Hooke, London County | Child, Gasworks, South Street, Romford. 

Council, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. ROTHERHAM.—May 13,—For Building Printing Works and 

LONDON.—May 8.—For Painting, Papering and White- | Publishing Offices for the Rotherham Independent, and Office 
washing. Mr. J. R. Browne, Clerk to the Guardians of the | Buildings, &c., at Sheffield. Messrs. Flockton & Gibbs, Archi- 
Poor, Raine Street, Old Gravel Lane, E. tects, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. : 


PEREECTION IN DOOR SPRINGS. 


The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” | - i C The EMPRESS “VICTOR” 
is attachable on front or | . iy is the neatest of all 
: : 


I ————— — || Pneumatic Springs. Does 
; ———— : a BG ||its work better, and ean 
of doors. Fixed quickly Se egies : 2): 2a 
Os 
a i 


be fixed where others can- 
! aC if | not. It is made in various 
taken away when re-| (ih a Se oro iuimtammsacaadlili|| Sizes to suit large or small 
| = Bee reef DR ! ET 
a MA) | 200°. 


 @- Ee > wy roe TRADE MARK a RY i Ee 3 = ss TRADE MARK, @ Ey : Es Far renliSTOR a. 
aK SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE a 


SPRINGS. 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTESE, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, | 

LONDON, S.~., Z 

Having the Largest Variety of SPRINGS in the World |/7 

to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


back or on either hand 


by any one, and ean be 


moving to other premises. 


LYE 
il 


Ll 
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Full particulars of these, as also of 

R, A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Omeners, || 

Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, || 

= SU Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows,  |7 
A Ss) | Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 

vit bh and his other Patents and Specialties, all known to be of 

CH the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class|/ 

il | j Huleragtignal Teg n be sent on application as 

NG above, 
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SHEERNESS — May 20.—For Building Sunday School. Mr. 


T. W. Parrish, 3 Marine Parade, Sheerness-on-Sea. 

STAFFORD.—May 14.—For Supply of Tools and Road 
Implements. Mr. James Moncur, Chief Surveyor of Main 
Roads, 57A Greengate Street, Stafford. 

STAFFORD.—May 14—For Supply and Cartage of Road 
Metal. Mr. James Moncur, 574 Greengate Street, Stafford. 

STAMFORD.—May 11—For Additions, &c, to Infirmary. 
Mr. G. W. Johnson, Estate Office, Barn Hill, Stamford. 

St. GEORGE.—May 12.—For Building Cookery Centres 
Mr. J. Welsh, Parochial Offices, St. George, Bristol. 

SUTTON, Sr, HELENS.—May 11. —For Building Church. 
Mr. W. Wright, Surveyor, Lancaster. 

SWINDON.—May 16.—For Building Gorse Hill School. 
Mr. W. Drew, Architect, Swindon. 

TEDDINGTON.—May 11.—For Supply and Delivery of 
Kentish Brown Pit Flints. Mr. Henry York, Local Board 
Offices, Town Hall, Teddington. 

TREDEGAR.—May 12.—For the Construction of Sewers, 
Mr. W. C. Widdowson, Surveyor to the Local Board, 87 Queen 
Street, Tredegar. 

WooDFORD.—May 26.—For Making-up and Completing 
Roads for the Local Board. Mr. J. D, Hooper, Surveyor, 
Woodford Green. : 

YORK.—May 12.—For Alterations, &c., at Alma Terrace 
Police-station. Mr. Alfred Creer, City Surveyor, Guildhail, 
York. 


TENDERS. 


BATLEY. 

For Building Weaving Shed and Finishing Place, Union Mills, 
Knottingley Wells, Batley. Mr. HARRY B. BUCKLEY, 
Architect, Batley. 

Solomon S. Baines, Batley, mason. 
Henry Brooke, Batley, joiner. 
G. W. Jessop, Batley, plumber. 
Jonas M. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater. 
Terry, Carroll & Bros., Dewsbury, plasterer. 
J. Bagshaw & Sons, Batley, ironwork. 
Total, 9507. 


elegrams— 
$s ADAMANT. HULL.” 


mil SKELSEYS \W 


=) = 
oy 9) 


BEX LEY. 
For Rebuilding Marl House, Bexley. Mr. FREDERIC W. 
LEDGER, A.R I.B.A., Architect, 3 Lombard Court, E.C. 
Fences, Walls, 


Gates, &c, 

Woodward & Co, London - 42,589. 0 0 £200 "0 6 
John Greenwood, London . - 2,499 0 0 199 0 O 
J. Smith & Sons, Norwood Se est ev pate wee, 197, 0 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Norwood . ii RAOsO KO 170 OO 
R. & J. Butler, Bexley : « 2980. 0) 10 76 O10 
R. A. Lowe, Chislehurst . 252,298... 20 181.00 
B. E. Nightingale, London 22, 2992¢0) WO 158 0 O 
J. G. NAYLAR & SON, Rochester 

(accepted ) A : : Lc 270s Oa 159 0 O 

BRENTWOOD. 


For Erection of Shop Buildings, High Sireet, for Messrs. 
W.A. Wilson & Co. Mr. E. N. Cusitt, M.S.A., Archi- 
tect, 7 High Street, Brentwood. 


H,. Gozzett, Woodham Walter . . £2,950 0 0 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester . ‘ ’ 2, 2500-> Ose O 
F, J. Coxhead, Leytonstone. : ‘ s'2,4852 206 
T. D. Whitehead, Forest Gate . ‘ : “245500 10 
‘Rogers & Robson, Brentweod . : ; <2 253972 O-aO 
A. Ansell, Billericay . ’ : . : S210, Ox 0 
Choat & Son, Chelmsford : 2,245 10 O 
H. Potter, Chelmsford . 5 2,34750+00 
A. Brown, Braintree. P 2 2,190.0 0 
Winter Bros., Brentwood . ‘ 2,123 10 Oo 
E. WEST, Chelmsford (accepted Peary 2,693 O O 


BRIDGNORTH. 
For Building Lock-up and Police Superintendent’s House, 
Bridgnorth. Mr. A. T. DAVIES, County Surveyor, Shrews- 
bury. Quantities by County Surveyor. 


B. Guest, Wolverhampton : : : i £1,1002-0'; 0 
Bradney & COs oo uepien A ; . 1,064 0 0 
R -Price, Shrewsbury ‘ , : s ' 1,060. .0% 0 
Head & Son, Bridgnorth . : : ; eT TOF ESS O 
W. Bate, Bridgnorth ‘ ; : : ; 883 0 Oo 
County Surveyor’s estimate. F ’ s2ARCOSa-0 0 


Pee ee er wae Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


Siar. SEy’s 


“ADAMANT” PORTLAND 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


CEMENT. 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIisT OF 


ee 4A. DFTUSTManm Tt 


FAN LIGHTS. before the public. , write for one, haticms, iiwands: ox: 
ote A outwards, no cutting [Mi 
a4 B 45 away of frame re- $i 
= & = “ah quired. When work-~ fil 
r= | ed with a rod is most 
A Sr Aide} 7 > 2 efficient for Public 
Og ae MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Ballaings, ss the key 
2 es, ee can be loose, For 
Be ®# | 235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Tiustra- 
2g aS A tions and Testimo- 
8% ee: Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford, | pints, write as below 
= . For Conti and 
2 E E= | Telegraphic Address: “SILENS, BRADFORD.” nineties 
o zg | Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. AES Eph: ‘ we ae 
% ae CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. ; ie 
a 4 a STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. THE WILMOS, és 


From 3s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST e€ver put 


AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please | 


Fhe WILMOS is ja 
worked with a rod itl 


or endless cord. It 
ig extremely neat, 


and canbe fixed to Hl 


open either top or 


Woop BLOCK FLOORS, 


Patent Dice-K uy System. 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


PARQUET FLOORS. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
587, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLEMENT : : 


CUMWHITTON. 


BRYMBO. = 

For Building House at Brymbo, for t Wennee Minister., For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Com wniton,. Mr. J. WILLS, 
Burt, Liverpool . a 9 eid eh tAgrn ae Architect, Derby. . : 

Hughes & Owen, Wrexham net ah Pe se 724507 D 00 Mee. Ferguson, Cumwhitton, Carlisle, mason. £1900 0 

T. Williams. : ; . 397 10 oO James Hewitt, Pitan Webs aes AX >: ae eer ro) 

7 h ted : Meds tse aAOw 0 C. J. Manson, Carlisle, slating . ts 28 0 0 

ra eke Wise (cceet ) ; Robert Irving, Warwick Bridge, Carlisle, painting 200. 0 

oO 


y William Barker, Brampton, plastering ©. _ . 16 I 


CARDIFF. f : 
lding the Borough Arms, St. Mary Street, Cardiff. GREAT YARMOUTH. 

oe Met P. JONES Architect, Cardiff. Gicunes by Archi- | For Building Premises, Howard Street, Great Yarmouth, for 
tect. ey Messrs. Gurneys & Co. Messrs. BOTTLE & OLtEy, 


D Cardiff ese ; s 20 00 Architects, Great Yarmouth. ; 
Dian Creat eee F Bos : : soe 0 Oo Cockrell & Sons, Gorleston -. © « : . £2,212 15 0 
Turner & Sons, Cardiff ig! sh, yehahs Sek NERS ZIGS be OPO J. yee Great Yarmouth ~.- . . « 2,050 0 O 
D. Davies, Cardiff . : et A 8707501G ooper, Great Yarmouth . Nea Ra 1977 o oO 
Burton & Co., Cardiff : : ‘ 4,766 <0 iG iM Springall, Great Yarmouth . - é «34,963.01 79 
H. Davies, Cardiff . ; é 4 : AAI StT Sano R. Davy, Great Yarmouth : « : By Se o 9 
Jones Bros., Cardiff . ° : ‘ ; 32 44,050, 0:70 G. T. F laxman, Great Yarmouth . 4 < ee (oe) 
G. Griffiths, Cardiff . : ‘ : ; Be AOSD Me ee Grimble & Watts, Great Yarmouth . ; «, 188527 a2,0 
R. Price, Cardiff —. , ; , : 4420.0 70 G. W. BEECH, Great Yarmouth (accefted) . 1,885 0 oO 
J. Thomas, Cardiff . ; . 4,402 0 0| For Alterations at the Royal Aquarium, Great Yarmouth. 
SHEPHERD & SON, Cardiff (accepted ys P 45370. 0.0 Messrs. BOTTLE “ Os Architects, Great Yarmouth. 
Quantities not supplied. . : 
CLACTON. R, Eastoe, Great Yarmouth. . « " - £439 15 oO 
1 r WAT ; 
F or Building Block of Seven Cottages and Pair of Cottages, Be PN ered an ee sponte : " ry 5 2 
Clacton. Mr. ALFRED BROAD, AR.IB.A., Architect, ee? tee Sea 
. ae : T. Howes, Great Yarmouth 4 + AZZ ei oe 
27 Dingwall Road, Croydon. Quantities by Architect. CW eh (eeane Varnigech 416 0 0 
. . =} e ® e 
Dobson, Colchester . ; : 5 - Pf 2494 20-0 H. Nutman, Great Yarmouth : ; | 413700 
Orfeur, Colchester . ; : 3 ; Se se7 oh BS LF.W. Bray Creat Vataoaine 2 aggtenaa 
Sargeant, Sen ae i : ad nhs A. W. NEWMAN, Great Yarmouth (accepted) 23550580 
H. Everett & Son, Colchester . ; : : 22 BO". Goro ; 
Ansell, Billericay . : - eyes e22,191 07.0 HEYWOOD. 
West, Chelmsford’ 2. 23187 0 01] For Erection of Heap Bridge Church (Nave Portion), Mr. 
JOHN Lowe, Architect, Manchester. 
DROGHEDA SAMUEL BARKER, Heywood Ce we . £2,c89° 0 ‘oO 
¥For Building Residence for Medical Officer and a Dispensary ' LINCOLN. 
containing Caretaker’s Apartments, at Stedalt, Stamullen, | For Building Children’s Ward at the County Hospital, Lincoln. 
for the Drogheda Guardians. Mr, C. M. TUITE, Architect, J. B. Harrison, Lincoln . : . . £4,699 0 0 
Drogheda. Walter & Hensman, Horncastle ; 4,305: Omg 
¥. Gogarty, Drogheda. : : : o£ 1.236%, 0-0 M. Otter, Lincoln. : 2 - : + 4,250 Cee 
‘T. Creaser, Drogheda . o M121 5-3:05 0 Pattinson, Ruskington ; ; ; » 3,979 0 oO 
S. ROCHE & B. MCDONALD, Drogheda (ac- H. S. & W. Close, Lincoln , . 2 Too 
cepted) . ; : ; g oh, 10040560 WRIGHT & Sons, Lincoln (accepted) - 3,745 0-0 
"POWNAUE HOkEe e LECTRIC LIGHTING. 7 ee 
POWNALL ROAD, 187 WEST REGENT 
sso" PATERSON & COOPER, ....™= 
Telephone No. 1140, Telegraphic Address :— 
3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella Londor.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the apove ee 
ESTIMATES FCR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELEOTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Late of 22 MARTINS LANE, CANNON STREET, a 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted 

with a Cistern Filter, PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Chargea Solely with Animal Charcoal, Requiring, when once fixed, NO ieee whatever, Portable 
stern 

F Filters 


and superior to any others. Vide Professor Fravkland™ s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; 
and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Lethéby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. - = 


I at Sore tel ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 

) T, eet) by H.RvH. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the éife of the Medical Profession. and at the 

a ae iddlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever, and German Hospita's, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
| Wa pes ret all the schools established by ‘the School Board for London. Pocket F ilters, 43. td, aud Gs.each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 108. 
) ater-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


ERR: 
ining the architect, ice Two atin Mp. 175 Strand, sone W. C. 


Cases for B 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. Sent nued, 
For Building | Warehouse, Tooley Street, Bermondsey, for Mr. 


IPSWICH. 
For Widening Bourne Bridge, Ipswich. Mr. E. BUCKHAM, 


MLC R.: yand Mr. H. MILLER, jun., M.I.C.E, Engineers, Evitt. Mr. E. B. PANson, Architect, 74 Laurence — 
Ipswich. Quantities by Engineers. Pountney Hill. 
Grimwood, Sudbury... : : : - £23543 2 O Williams . : ‘ atet plendhe ; : » £127 O_O 
Bennett, Ipswich : A : var et 247050) 0 BaladinvBrOse., pew es as eas 4 5,099" 2 0 
Girling, Ipswich More et ts 2,103 0-.01:|) Vonngiee Lonsdale. * 5 Ua Sa" FO eee 
Parker, Cardiff . j : A é : tino Pyke Qa Stephens .° . s : Z Seas ; 2 980.. 0 50 
Double, Ipswich : : : 5 . 1,880 0 0 Bullenss2 eee te 3 othe tape . GES a 
FELL, Leamington (accepted han : ; . 1,660 0 0 : ; : : 
Hipwell, Wisbech . 3 : Pe Rar 1,595 © oO] For Additions and Alterations to Premises, Nos. 2, 4 and 6 


Wood Street, and Horse and Groom Yard, Wood Street, 
Westminster, for Messrs. George Nicholls &. Con Mrs 
THOMAS NEWELL, Architect, 5 York Buildings, Adelphi. 
Quantities by Messrs. Young & SrOWD, 5 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


: LONDON. ; 
For Range of Nine Shops, with Stabling, at ee Road, Black- 
heath. Mr. THOs. DINWIDDY, Architect. 


Extra for ‘ 
; Seyss2] Asphalte. John Foster. favor re 5 ? : .£4,059 0 oO 
S.J.Jerrard . . : - £8,983 0 Oo — George Crapper ; , . 2 wh bO¢Gi On, 
H. L. Holloway : 3.763 BOT OG. A125. OO C. F. Kearley . ones 4 watts ? & O75 Oe 
Kennard Bros. . : ; et 195502 © OO 98 15 oO Stimpson &-Co. : 5 : 895 0 oO 
PSTN, SNe ie 7 ot 0 et: F280%..0; 0 174 0 0 WILLIAM GOODMAN. (accepted ) Rope 2a <892* 0-8 


For Alterations and Additions to the.South London Palace, for 
Mrs. J. J. Poolee Mr. EDWARD CLARK, Architect, 47 
Strand. Quantities by Architect. 

T. L. GREEN (accepted) . a : ‘ 


For Alterations, Princes’ Hall, under the Requisitions of the 
London County Council. Mr. WALTER EMDEN, Architect, 
105-6 Strand. Messts. Evans & Deacon, Quantity Sur- 


- £2,912 0 © veyors, I Adelaide Street. 


For Alterations to the Commercial Tavern, Pennyfields, We. Laughton 802) 0n ofa ote: - £1,567 0 0 
West India Dock Road, Poplar, for Mr. C. F. J. Barker. Holliday & Greenwood . : . : - 1,397 0 9 
Mr. ALBERT E, PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street H. Roffey . pa hoa: eat ay ea geo 2 OFC 
Buildings. H. & E. LEA (accepted ) Pigee pen T,250.10.°.0 

Little & Senecal . C - - : : CLOT ee Grad 

Lundy & Co. ; : pret ee : ; . 164 18 6] For Erection of Iron Fire-escape Bridge, &c., at Workhouse, 
Taylor& Son  . ex : ; : dat 44 Hens eee) Northumberland Street, W, for the Guardians of St. 
W. SImMs (accepted) . 149 0° 0 Marylebone. Mr. A. SAXON SNELL, F.R.I-B.A, Archi- 


tect, 22 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

» £445 
395 
352 


No Gasfitters or Pewterers’ Work Geeludeds in the above. 


For Mahogany Bar-fittings to the Mansfield Hotel, Mansfield 
Road, Gospel Oak, for Mr. Richard Davies. Mr. ALBERT 


e€, Smith & Co., Birmingham 
St. Pancras Ironworks Corr. ‘ =O 
Berry & Sons, Westminster - : c ; 


1 PRIDMORE, Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. 
Frederick Mann, Holloway. 
Jobn Wilson, St. Pancras. 
C. M. Henry, Gospel Oak. 


May Bros., High Holborn 335 
POTTER & Sons, South Molton Street (accepted ) aaa 


o0o0000 
ocooa 


For Painting, Colouring and Cleansing Works, Repairs and 


Alterations at Infirmary, Rackham Street, Notting Hill, 
for the Guardians of St. Marylebone. 
W. G. LILLY (accepted) . : : 


ANDERSON & CO. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & C0.), 
Established 1852. 
Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


Lunpy & Co., Shepherd’s Bush.* 
* Accepted at Schedule of Prices 
No Pewterers or Gasfitters’ Work in this Contract. 


“WELLS. LIGHT.” SHA*? 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


ofS 197. 2 OC 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


ae COCKBURN QUICK- ‘BREAK 
-LOCK-SWITCH : 


Protected by over 


5O 
British and nd Foreign P PATENTS. 


PORTABLE | LIGHT 


UP TO CHORCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 
4,000 Candle Power. ZX cA age “= (Patent October 1, 1890),” 
OVER i Existing Conductors Examined} with adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 4 


and Reported upon. . .« ALSO COCKBURN 


Eigur First-Ciass Pawzz Mupats.|P ATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


rd Brice Liste pence The mo3t accurate and reliable made, whereby all 

ij) 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, risk of Fire is eliminated. 

: LEADENHALL HOUSE, 

101 LEADENHALL STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 

Telegrams—* Tonnerre, London.” 


SHAKESPEAREAN 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


USED TARGELY by Messrs. Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell,| | 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments, 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 

Genera! Post Office Junior United and 

Stock Exchange other Clubs 

City Bank The Langham Hotel 

London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 


L. & N. W. and other others 
HO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. DECORATIVE PANELS, Theatr Hoya Ee Baron de Rathi 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


SEVEN SETS, 


q| Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 
Panels, can now be had, price Six 
Shillings per Set. 


Free by post, carefully packed inside 


SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Cats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrals ce. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS: 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. ' 


Garrick Theatre 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, an 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


f Z NEW TWISTED STRIP 1c veka 
EACH LAMP GUARANTEED, |patent roller, on application to the AND VOLTMETERBS. . 
i Ceiling Roses, L holders, Glass Shad 
Publisher, Flexible and other Wire, ae ilass, Shades 


Accessories in Stock, | 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘ SounpER, LonpDon,” f 
Telephone No, 7629, ; 


A. C. WELLS & CO./|P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London. 175 STRAND, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON— continued. 
For Building a Branch Bank at High Street, Peckham, for the 
Imperial Bank, Limited. Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.1LB.A, 
Architect, 57 Moorgate Street. 


Langdale & Hallett . : 4 : . . £6,500 oO O 
Mitchell . : 5 ° ‘ » 6,469.0 0 
Colls& Son. , “ : - : BE bio eireme ts, 
Foster & Dicksee : 5 : - 2 thO3 222 6a 
Morter yeh s ; ‘ 2 ; £720,100 3.0 50 
Marriage . P 5 . ° 5 » 5,920 0 0 
PARKER (accepled) . ; ‘ é : . 5,699 0 oO 


For Replanning and Refitting the Imperial Bank, Lothbury. 
Mr. EDWIN T. HALL, F.R.I.B.A., Architect, 57 Moorgate 
Street. 

By schedule, 
Colls & Son. 
Morter. 
LANGDALE & HALLETT (accepted ). 


MANCHESTER. 

For Erection of St. James’s Rectory, Moss Side. 
Lowe, Architect, Manchester. 

WILLIAM THORPE (accepied) . : . 


Mr. JOHN 


. £1,307 10 0 


MARKET BOSWORTH. 
For Building Police Court and Station, Market Bosworth. Mr. 


W. BEAUMONT SMITH, County Surveyor, Leicester. Quan- 

tities by Architect. 
G J. Fox & Son, Atherstone . _. : £4,395 0-10 
T.& G. Harrold, Hinckley  . ° : = 833,097250' 20 
H. W. Beck, Market Bosworth : f st 35973610 20 
Duxbury & Son, Leicester : : : KT 7S i0. 8O 
W. Needham, Loughborough . P «3.364 0 0 
A. FAULKS, Loughborough (accepted ) , 5.355 0 © 


POTTERSPURY. 

For Storage Tank, Laying Cast-iron Mains, Erecting Stand- 
pipes, &c, at Deanshanger, for the Potterspury Union 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Messrs. JOHN INGMAN & SHAW, 
Surveyors, George Row, pee see 


Hipwell, Wisbech : : ‘ £998 10 


NORTHFLEET. 
For Setting Two Boilers and Building Foundations for Hoente : 
Bed at Northfleet, for the M‘ here Patent, Limited. 
F. Orfeur, Effra Road . 2 - R ~-£593 0 0 
NEIL, Burdett Road (accepied) . ‘ - 599.0 © 


SOUTHALL. 

For New House, Avenue Road, Southall, Middlesex, for Mr. 

George Weston. Mr. THOS. NEWELL, Architect, 5 York 
Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 

Hall], Uxbridge . “ ‘. . . 


: - £765 0 © 
Gibson, Southall. ; aes) : 4 3 O72 Un Ova 
Kearley, Uxbridge. J - 672. 0 © 
A, & B. HANSON, Southall (accepted) . : » 5600.0 0 


WEST HAM. ‘ 
For Construction of Sewers, &c, in Beckton Road, Freemasons. 
Koad and Prince Regent’s Lane, West Ham. Mr. L. 
ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 


J. Neave, Canning Town : : : i£197442 0. 
T. Adams, Kingsland , ‘ ; ‘ » 15,261-13 4 
Perry & Co, Bow . , . . F « 14,95020° 0 
J. Jackson, Plaistow : ~ é . « 13,708:20 -<O 
G Bell, Tottenham ; . <"ig218 oo we 
CooKE & Co, Battersea (accepted) : . =337390 0. 6 


For Repair of Beam Engines and Pumps at Sewage Pumping 
Stations, Canning Town and Silvertown, West Ham. Mr. 

L ANGELL, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Stratford. 
Stewart & Son, Blackwall : ; -£4L744 0 © 
ROBERTSON & Co, Victoria Docks (accepted ) 1,496 10 © 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE latest improved patent self-acting exhaust roof ventilator 
of Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating engineers, 
London and Glasgow, is being applied to the new post-offices 
at Paisley, Dunfermline and Inverness. This ventilator is 
being favourably received, being a very powerful exhaust, free 


AT a meeting of men engaged in the painting and deco- 


8 Q 
Bailly & Co., Northampton . i ; : oi P75 IEO GO 
Wilson & Roberts, Wolverton . . 688 o o| from any down-draught. 
Marsh, Lower Heyford ; #2107 5-2 O0. 
WINGROVE, Northampton (accepted) . 653 0 O 


; rating trade, held on Saturday the 2nd inst., 


Mr, W. Fourniss, 


“SPHIN sich ieee a: D CEMENT 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to lginch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
% meshes to square inch. with less 
% than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
% 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
a and Hereford Water Works. 
% Specially adapted for Con- 
= Grote Floors and Street Paving. 
9 EGLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
=> Standard Testing Sand, 230 Ibs. 
=“ per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
Wee faryns: ,and pal gh ne She TE 
Bh * ee in 6 marke pecially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
files, meking joints in bales pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BuLu# L148 LIM, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Hricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, pawns Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
Re. Rsilway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim? 


Sieam Sawing, Moulding, Purnin and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY" MARBLES 


aiwayvs on hand, 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


ARCHITECTS 


And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of 


BRAWN’S PATENT 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 
Has received the special approbation of C «rain SHAW. 


BRAWN & CO., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, S. W. 
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Hand omer bound in Cloth, Gilt Letterea 2 
fice ; 175 Strana, "London, V v.C: Le hee 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolis, 
Sash Fasteners, 


ARD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew gy ags Quarries (near 
Buttermerey, ake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International Exhibition, 


“Model Dwelling New- 4 a 
| castle Exhibition,1887. (ye 
is 4 LIGHT SEA GREEN. fae 
/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FOR PRICES AND THRMS APPLY TO THH SHORHTARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 
toh Small SIZES, 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &e. 


HINDLEY. 


siti 
— 


E. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


i OFFICE: 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE Ah COMPANY, 


Telephone :— 
862. 


Telegrams :— , = 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” Fr; 


coNP Seaaes are ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, H.C. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, EC, 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


ASPHAL TE: 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYXS, 
FOOTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses 5 
Breweries, ‘Lavatories, Tennis-Courts, & 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Opices, 
14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET,: LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES 
THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND, LONDON W.C, 


oa 
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SUPPLEMENT 


GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ Pp ATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 


Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator, Noiseless Qutlet Ventilator. 
— WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, —_ 


i TTA HTNTRATR 


From 212 /= each. 
In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 


“oom 
1900060) 
Stic aeamvers ree or woe Se) OA | 

Hi 


THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. a 
THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 


(Rd, Design.) 


(Ra, Design.) 


BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, 5 : bears COMPARE MAKE 
Aap 0. 16. Som 5 AND 
BEST VENTILATOR : PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET, 


QA e | q 2 
BB tt by 
ot 3) ao os 
Zi Ad ra 
Rom BAK Q 
saa et 
a oe HB 
(@) Sais | w 
a | oO f& AY A a 
MQ fy aa HO 
up a] kj 
mw A & 4 & 
o Pp ce 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOCL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Soi, Pre PaAtTrern 


_. -me== 
Sener ne 
HAZ Sosy es fm ete i 
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No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PRICE LIST—EX-WORKS, 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 
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New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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instructor in decoration to the City Guilds Technical College, 
read a paper on “ Technical Education in Relation to the 
Painting Trades,”sin which he urged the importance of the 
painter having a knowledge of the nature of materials, as well 
as of the harmonies and contrasts of colour. A resolution was 
passed, ‘That the City Guilds be respectfully requested to 
establish trade classes for painting at the Finsbury College.” 


THE new schools, Beaumont Park, Acton, W., are being 
warmed and ventilated throughout by means of sixteen of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester grates, the same b2ing supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


AT the meeting of the Commissioners of Sewers on the 
5th inst. it was decided to issue tenders for paving works in 
Gresham Street at an estimated cost of 2,8217.; Old Bailey 
(south end and centre), 402/ ; Aldgate, 683/.; Fenchurch Street 
(east end), 1,237/.; Austinfriars, 372/.; Bishopsgate Street 
Without, 3,149/.; Leadenhall Street (north side), 2657. ; and 
other thoroughfares. The construction of underground con- 
veniences at the western end of Lothbury, on the site of the 
present urinals, at an estimated cost of 1,500/, was also 
agreed to. 


THE tender of Messrs. Cochrane & Co. to supply 15-inch 
pipes at 42. 9s. 6d. per ton for the extension of the main sewer 
along Barker’s Lane has been accepted by the Bedford Rural 
Sanitary Authority. 


THE carpenters and joiners of Bedford at a meeting lately 
held decided to ask their employers for a rise of one penny 
per hour, the present pay being sixpence, and if some advance 
over the sixpence was not made the carpenters determined to 
come out on strike on Monday. 


THE construction of the Easingwold Waterworks has been 
commenced by the contractor, Mr. Thomas Bell, of Market 
Weighton, and a number of hands are employed in making the 
trenches and laying the water mains in Dove Acres Lane, on 
the north side of the town. Several bore-holes have been made 
at the spring about two miles from the town, and the water has 
been pronounced “of high purity ee well adapted for a public 
supply.” _ 

AT the meeting of the Cees County Council held 
this week, the Highways Committee reported that they had 
accepted the tender of Messrs. Green, of Leeds, for two steam- 
rollers at 3622. each, and two water- carts at 29/. each, one to be 
delivered at Carlisle and the other at Whitehaven. "They had 


also accepted the tender of Messrs. Robey, of Lincoln, for a 
stone-breaker at a cost of 133/., provided they delivered the 
same at Cockermouth and attached it to the roller now used at: 
that place free of additional cost. 


THE Paris Municipality has renewed for ten years the con— 
tracts for the electric lighting of the Boulevards. It also voted: 
280,000 francs to replace the trees and flowers killed by the 
frost last winter. 


THE Mickleton limestone quarries in Teesdale, which have 
been idle for some years, have been leased by the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Co., Limited, Middlesbrough, and are being reopened, 


AT the monthly meeting of the Horbury Local Board the 
Clerk was directed to apply to the Local Government Board 
for sanction to the borrowing of 12,000/ for the drainage of the 
district, in accordance to plans by Mr. Sam Shaw, C.E.,:of 
Dewsbury. The seal was also affixed to a contract with. 
Messrs. J. & J. Aliffe, of Ossett, for widening Westfield Road, 
at a cost of 2,341/. 


THE execution of the new oak lectern for Brooking Church,, 
Totnes, has been entrusted to Messrs. Rashleigh, Pinwill & Co., 
of Plymouth, and is to be carried out from the design of Mr. 
Edmund Sedding, who has now joined the firm. 


AT a meeting between a deputation of the Operative Brick- 
layers’ Society with the master builders of York, the dispute 
at issue was arranged to the satisfaction of both parties, 


For alterations to three barracks for the War Depart- 
ment, Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co. inform us that their fire- 
proof flooring has been adopted. 


WE have pleasure in announcing that the important 
business of Messrs. Walter Carson & Sons, the well-known 
manufacturers of paints, colours, oils, varnishes, &c, has 
been removed from the old premises in La Belle Sauvage 
Yard, Ludgate Hill. The firm has taken the Grove Works, 
Battersea, and fitted up the buildings with every kind of ap- 
pliance required for the manufacture of paints and colours of 
the finest quality. Messrs. Carson & Son’s new catalogues 
will be found to furnish very full information, and to be well 
worth the attention of all who have occasion for the use of 
paints, &c. 

WE have received a model of a registered soil-pipe venti- 
lator for sewers and soil pipes, from the Lancaster Ventilating 
Company, of Sun Srreet, Lancaster. It is claimed for the 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martins Lane, Cannon et, London, E.C., 
have REMOVED t 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Biils of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE'S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 

ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


i192 Fleet St., Tonkdon: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL { 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 


Accurately and with despatch. C. SI MPSON & CO. 


METCHIM & SON, 20Parliament st.8W TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


GLAZING mouldings. 


.For Roofs, Skylights, and Sur ree 
Horticultural Work, | p7EDON ROAD, HULL. 


NO SPEOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED QUANTITIES, ETC, 

ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Correctly Written and 
Lithographed ne return of 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, 
post certain 


GROVER & CQ. (Lim.), PLANS, &c., best style, - 
ENGINEERS, es 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd.,City Road, London, N. J. ty ALLDAY, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, now ready, 6d. 
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appliance that it is the best soil-pipe ventilator yet made. The 
guarantee of the makers includes that it is free from the slightest 
down-draught, that it is self-acting, more durable, ornamental, 
and cheaper than any. other in the market, and that it 
requires no attention of any kind. The principle is to utilise 
the wind from whatever direction it may blow to cause a con- 
tinuous upcurrent in the shaft. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A WING is proposed to be added to the Chester Infirmary as a 
memorial of the late Colonel Humberston. The cost is roughly 
estimated at 2,000/, 


PLANS for a mortuary chapel and caretaker’s house, for the 
cemetery at Sandy, Bedfordshire, have been prepared by Mr. 
G. Highton. The chapel is cruciform with a spire. 


For the proposed renovation of the old County Buildings 
into Municipal Buildings, the Paisley Town Council have had 
three schemes submitted to them for consideration. The re- 
spective cost of schemes is 4,200/,, 2,000/., and 1,000/,, and 
neither includes the building of a steeple. 


THE total amount of subscriptions for the new gymnasium 


in Ward Road, Dundee, amounted, it was stated at a meeting 


lately held, to over 2,5007. The sum of 694/. 3s. 4a. had been 

paid in redeeming a portion of the feu-duty, and after payments 

to contractors and others, 8767. 5s. 1d. remained at the credit 

of the gymnasium at that date. The meeting agreed to borrow 

1,000/. or 1,200/. for the purpose of completing the gymnasium, 
- and equipping it with the necessary apparatus. 


THE tender of Messrs. Long & Sons, of Liskeard, has been 
accepted for a large hotel which is to be built at Newquay, from 
the designs of Mr, Silvanus Trevail, architect, of Truro, 


ALTERATIONS and improvements were lately authorised by 
the Birmingham City Council to be effected at the Town-hall, 
at an estimated cost of 5,967/.,, made up as follows :—Entrances 
and staircases, stairs and alterations to basement, additional 
staircases from orchestra, firemen’s staircases, &c., 3,767. ; 
heating and ventilation, 1,000/. ; electric lighting, 1,200/. ; total, 
5,9677. Tenders for the carrying out of the first two items of 
this work having been obtained, the Estates Committee find 
that the actual cost will considerably exceed the approximate 
estimate owing to the fact that in the provision of the proposed 


ees 


- HEWETSON, 


[ lavatory it has been found necessary to underpin portions of the 
building, and to additions which have been found advisable as 
the scheme progressed. The cost of the alterations is now 
estimated at 6,500/, and heating and ventilation at 1,600/. 
The Council has authorised the committee to borrow 3,000/, 
for the extra works. 


THE foundation-stone of the new parish church for Rosset 
has been laid. The contractors are Messrs. Davies Brothers, 
of Wrexham, who.are carrying out the work under Messrs. 
Douglas & Fordham, architects, Chester. The contract price 
for its erection is 3,965/. 


IN connection with the Arbroath Infirmary, a convalescent 
home has been erected from the plans of Mr. A. R. Duncan, of 
Arbroath. 

THE restoration of the fabric of Peterborough Cathedral 
has come to a standstill. The clerk of works has been with- 
drawn, and will proceed to Kirkstall Abbey, Leeds. The com- 
mittee have about 5o00/. in hand, and works estimated at 
3,000/, are stated to be urgent. 


PLANS have been prepared for providing a new hall at the 
Dalkey Town Hall. 


THE Markets Committee of the York City Council, in 
view of the early disuse of the present police-station, by the 
transference of the police quarters to the new buildings in 
Clifford Street, have instructed the City Surveyor to consider 
the plans prepared for the covered market, which the Council 
resolved to erect on the site of the police-station and adjoining 
buildings in Silver Street, and to prepare the requisite estimates 
for the work. ag 


THE South Eastern Gazette says of the labour dispute in 
Maidstone :—Notwithstanding the conciliatory attitude of the 
employers, their endeavours to come to a satisfactory arrange- 
ment with the men have only been partially successful, The 
offer of $@. per hour increase of wages and extra rates of pay 
for overtime after a certain hour, which was accepted by the 
carpenters and painters, and, as was generally understood, by 
the delegates of the bricklayers themselves, has been rejected 
by the last-named, and on Saturday last most of the bricklayers 
gave notice of their intention to come out on strike on Monday. 
So far as can be learnt, the ostensible reason for these summary 
proceedings is that the extra- pay for overtime should, in the 
opinion of the bricklayers, commence at 6.30 instead of at 8, as 
stipulated for by the employers, so that it appears as if the 
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Furniture. 


4 ft, Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s, 


DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table, 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. ; 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match. Finished 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete. 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


fm, Finished in Art Colours, with Over. 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each, 
Designs and Estimates Free, 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


- Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c., 

Rare specimens of Old Inlaid 

Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 
hina, &c. 


PARQUET FLOORING 


From 4d, per square foot, 
Katimates Free, 


PANELLING FOR ROOMS~z 


From 3s. per square foot, 
Estimates Free. 
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4 ft, wide, 6 ft. 10 in. high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s. 


LINOLEUMS, &c., at Manufacturers’ List Prices, 


All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any Railway Station in Great Britain, 


NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, &. 
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whole building trade of the town is to be disorganised and 
hundreds thrown out of employment for the sake of extra pay 
for the one-and-a-half hours between 6.30 and 8, and the pro- 
ceedings seem the more inexplicable as the men are seldom or 
never called upon to work such hours, and the employers are 
as much opposed to the principle of overtime as the men, the 
rule hitherto having simply been that inasmuch as there is 
inevitably much loss of time during the winter, owing to weather 
and slackness of trade, during the summer a fair amount of 
overtime, generally one or two hours per diem, shall be worked, 
which has proved advantageous to both parties and involved no 
hardship on anyone. 


THE Birmingham Corporation have decided to erect new 
police-offices in Corporation Street, adjoining the Victoria 
Courts, at an estimated cost of 10,000/, and to entrust the 
planning to the architects of the Victoria Courts. 


THE Dean and Chapter of Christ Church Cathedral, 
Dublin, are appealing for funds to enable them to make altera- 
tions in the choir school building, which will give much-needed 
additional accommodation, and at the samé time bring the 
presently unsightly structure facing Lord Edward Street into 
harmony with the eastern end of the sacred edifice, close to 
which it stands. 


THE Jrish Times says :—We understand that within a very 
short period the work of erecting the new theatre on the 
Brunswick Street site will be commenced, and that it will be 
pushed on energetically to completion. 


THE memorial stones of a Baptist Chapel at Rodley have 
been laid. It is being built on a site fronting the Shipley and 
Bramley main road. The architect is Mr. J. P. Kay, Park 
Square, Leeds. . 


THE Report of the English Congregational Chapel Building 
Society states that since the society was started aid had been 
given to the erection of no fewer than 710 new and improved 
churches and 64 ministers’ houses, the total receipts for the 
purpose exceeding 190,000/, Last year the income of the 
Society amounted to nearly 10,500/,, including legacies. 

THE Holbeach Board of Guardians have decided to 
enlarge their Union Infirmary, and to call in Mr. Sawyer, 
architect, of Chancery Lane, London, to advise them. 


SOME historically-interesting properties in Jedburgh, in- 
cluding the building occupied by Queen Mary for several 


weeks in 1566, were last week exposed for sale in Dowell’s 
Rooms, Edinburgh, but no offer was made. The upset price 
of the Queen Mary house was 2,300/., and the rental is 754 5s, 


PLANS for an infant school to be built for the Eccleshill 
School Board, prepared by Messrs. Jowett Kendall & Bakes, 
of Idle and Bradford, have been approved. 


a 


VARIETIES, 


AT the last Quarterly Court of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers, held at the Guildhall, London, Mr. H. C. Leat, 
operative plumber, of Bristol, was admitted to the freedom of 
the company by reason of his having passed the prescribed 
examinations in the practical and theoretical branches of 
plumbing in the honours grade. 


IT is proposed to widen the western end of Old Street, in 
the parish of St. Luke, at an estimated cost of 140,000/, 


A MEMBER of the Newcastle-under-Lyme Corporation has 
offered 8,050/. for the block of Corporation premises in High 
Street which the Local Government Board decided ought to 
be sold before a further loan was sanctioned. The police- 
station is excluded. The reserve price fixed by the committee 
was 8,850/. A few years ago the property was bought from 
the Duke of Sutherland for 10,000/. 


AN additional loan of 10,000 granted by the Public Works 
Loan Board for completing the improvement of Eyemouth 
Harbour, on which 25,000/, has already been spent, has been | 
guaranteed by the Fishery Board. 


THE Bombay Gazette records the laying last month, by the 
Municipal Commissioner, Mr. Acworth, of the last stone of the 
Tansa Dam, which has been constructed by Messrs. Glover & 
Co. for the Municipality, in connection with the Tansa water 
scheme. In proposing the health of Mr. E. Bedford, Messrs. 
Glover’s representative at the works, the Municipal Commis- 
sioner referred to the enormous difficulties the contractors had 
had to overcome and the energetic and able manner in which - 
they had undertaken them in the construction of the dam, 
which was not only the largest in India, but probably the 
greatest in the world. Figures, he said, to those acquainted 
with engineering work, almost failed to give an idea of the 
vastness of the work that had been brought to such a successful 


MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1880-81, 7 
____ The ONLY GOLD MEDAL, in addition to FIRST-CLASS HONOURS ; . 
ADELAIDE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1887, = i> 
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JAMES CARTLAND & SON, 


CABINET BUILDERS AND NAVAL BRASS FOUNDERS, 


BIRMINGHAM. \A 
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The Advantages of this Patent Bracket are that it can be raised or lowered 
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Med a exer | of its arrangement prevents any possibility of its getting 
ou order. 


Working Models of the above and other Specialties may 
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Brass Wheel, Iron Fittings 7s. 6d. 
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and securely fastening Fanlights, Casements, &c., and will by its extreme 
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be seen at owr new Show-Rooms, 57 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LF.C, 
Architects and Builders are invited to inspect same. 
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close that day. The eleven millions of cubic feet of masonry 
which constituuted the dam would be sufficient to make a wall 
too miles long, 1o feet high and 2 feet thick, or in other words, 
there was sufficient masonry to make a wall of the same dimen- 
sions no less than three times round the body of Bombay. 


THe “foundation stone” of a new watering-place on the 
Welsh coast has been laid by Mr. W. Gregson, chairman of 
the Ynyslas Estate Company. A contract has already been let 
to Messrs. Farnsworth, of Manchester, for the erection of a 
number of semi-detached villas, and a system of sewerage has 
been completed. The Ynyslas-estate, which has been acquired 
by a Lancashire company, comprises over 1,100 acres, 260 of 
which have been laid out for building purposes. A consider- 
able portion adjoins Cardigan Bay and the estuary of the river 
Dovey. 

AT a recent meeting of the Gas Committee of the Aberdeen 
Town Council it was agreed to purchase ten acres of ground at 
Gallowhill from the Incorporated Trades for 2,180/*‘for the 
purpose of erecting three tanks for storage purposes. When 
completed, the total cost of the new works will be about 
20,000/, 


THE North Staffordshire Railway Bill, which authorises the 
construction of new locks, and the widening, deepening and 
enlarging of the Trent and Mersey Navigation, has been passed 
and ordered to be reported for third reading. 


A GIFT of 500/. has been promised by the London and South 
Western Railway Company towards enlarging the present church 
at East Leigh, they having moved their carriage works there. 


A VISIT has been paid to Southampton by the Portsmouth 
Camber and Docks Committee to see what had been done there 
in the matter of waterside improvement, with the view of 
utilising the information in connection with a scheme for the 
improvement of the Hard, Portsea. As the result of their visit, 
the committee have submitted a scheme to the borough engineer, 
Mr. P. Murch. The scheme provides a sheet of water having 
aminimum depth of 5 feet at low tide by substituting for the 
mud nearest the Hard an agreeable promenade. 


AT a meeting of ratepayers lately held in Manchester, under 
the auspices of the Manchester and Salford Noxious Vapours 
Association, a resolution was passed expressing the opinion of 
the meeting that a substantial reduction in the price of gas 
would tend to its more general use for household and industrial 
purposes and to effecting a corresponding improvement in the 


ELEC 


atmosphere of the city, and thereby would promote the health 
and comfort of the citizens. 


AT the meeting of the Dublin Corporation it was decided, 
on the motion of Mr. Robinson, C.E., that a Main Drainage 
Committee should be appointed to make inquiries as to the 
best scheme of main drainage for the city of Dublin, and report 
with as little delay as possible. 


A NEW service reservoir has been constructed at Prestwich, 
in connection with the Thirlmere scheme of the Manchester 
Corporation, at a cost of 23,2977. 4s. zd. The contract has 
been carried out by Messrs. Kirk, Knight & Co., of Sleaford, 
Lincolnshire. The reservoir is five-sided, and will contain 
22,000,000 gallons of water. 


A REPORT has been submitted to the Aberdeen Harbour 
Board by their engineer, in which he estimates the cost of the 
formation of the new quays at Trinity and Market Quays, 
goo lineal feet, is 18,9007. for a depth of berth alongside of 
26 feet at high water. The report was adopted, and it was 
resolved to commence the work at Market Quay. 


THE death is announced, at the age of sixty-three years, of 
the Waterworks manager to the Huddersfield Corporation, ~ 
Mr. John Stanway. Mr. Stanway was a Cheshire man, and 
came to Huddersfield in 1871 in connection with the con- 
struction of the reservoirs at Blackmoorfoot and Deerhill, and 
subsequently he had the superintendence of another reservoir 
at Wessenden Head, in the Wessenden Valley, together with 
other important works connected with the distribution of the 
water. Only at the last Council meeting he had his salary 
raised from 400/. to 500/., and he was looking forward with very 
great interest to the construction of the new works in the same 
valley at Marsden to increase the water supply of Huddersfield. 


A suUM of 15,000/, has been voted to the borough and 
district funds by the Gas and Lighting Committee of the 
Bolton Corporation, as part of the surplus on the year’s working 
in the department, The committee also devoted 7,000 to the 
reserve fund, 


THE Lirmingham Post of Thursday, the 7th, says :— 
Yesterday morning, Mr. William Richardson, gas and water 
engineer, died at his residence in the Pershore Road, Birming- 
ham, at the age of ninety-five years. The old gentleman was 
born in Birmingham just at the time Murdoch was making his 
gas experiments at Soho Works. The splendour of the new 
light had a great attraction for the child, and in"part brought 
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about his adoption of a profession. He was educated at 
Coventry, and was intended for the watch trade, but he tired 
of the monotony, and entered a millwright’s shop and acquired 
a knowledge of the construction of the steam-engine. Mr. 
Richardson established the Dudley Gasworks, and had charge 
of the old waterworks in that borough for many years. Mr. 
Richardson went to live in retirement at Rhyl, but an inactive 
life not suiting him, he established gasworks at various places 
on the North Welsh coast. The sea air not agreeing with his 
wife’s constitution, he in 1862 settled at Edgbaston, and 
established an engineering depot at Birmingham, He was 
frequently employed in reporting on gas and waterworks in 
various parts of the county. 


THE Scotsman says:—A meeting of the inhabitants of 
Benderloch was held at Ledaig, to consider a proposal for open- 
ing up the district lying between Loch Etive and Loch Creran 
by bridging Connel Ferry. It was stated that the estimated 
cost of the structure would be about 20,000/., and that at least 
800/, a year might be expected for pontage, It was agreed to 
request the County Council to bring the matter before the 
Secretary for Scotland with the view of obtaining a grant from 
Government. 


AT the meeting of the West Bromwich Town Council the 
Gas Committee reported that the revenue from the sale of gas 
during the year ended March 31, including the public lighting 
of the borough, amounted to 25,550/. 155. 5d., an increase com- 
pared with the previous year of 1,149/. 175. 9a. They also 
reported having considered the question of extending the gas- 
works and manufacturing plant to meet the increased demand 
for gas, and had instructed Mr. Newbigging, consulting gas 
engineer, Manchester, to advise them in regard to the matter, 
and had resolved to recommend the Council to apply to the 
Local Government Board for sanction to borrow 33,310/. for 
extensions at the works. They did not propose to carry out 
the entire scheme at one time, but to proceed with the work as 
might be found necessary from time to time to meet the growing 
demand for gas. The report was approved. 


PUBLIC BATHS are to be provided on land in Moorland 
Road, Burslem, and the borough surveyor has been instructed 
to prepare the plans, 


THE following is the list of officers for the next session of 
the Glasgow Association of students of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers :—President, Mr. Wm. R. Copland, M.Inst.C.E. ; 


vice-presidents, Mr. John Cowan, jun., Assoc.M Inst.C.E. ; Mr. 
C. N. Goodall, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E,; Mr. R. Robertson, B.Sc, 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. ; members of council, Mr. Wm. R. Copland, 
jun., Stud.Inst.C.E.; Mr. Wm. M. Gale, Stud.Inst.C.E.; Mr. 
R. F. Miller, Stud.Inst.C.E.; Mr. W. A. Tait, Stud.Inst.C.E. ; 
honorary secretary, Mr. John Ferguson, Stud. Inst.C.E. 


THE Wednesbury Town Council have conditionally sanc- 
tioned an application on the part of the South Staffordshire 
Tramways Company for permission to use a system of over- 
head eléctric wires in connection with their line. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


Tur Chicago Sanitary News says:—As soon as talk begati 
regarding the World’s Fair men began talking about building ; 
some wanted to build high, some broad and some deep, Now 
let some one talk about building well. A house perfectly con- 
structed, in regard to every portion of it, with the best plumbing, 
the best heating and ventilation and everything approved by 
the best modern thought, would be an exhibition that would be 
worth more than any tower, mine shaft or acres of canopy. 


THE Chicago fournal of Commerce says :—The big dome 
which Architect Post designed for the manufacturers’ building, 
if “constructed, will cost 150,000 dols., and be, it is said, the 
biggest dome in the world. It will be 300 feet high and 
300 feet in diameter. The conception is credited with being 
stupendous, and the architectural department was stunned 
when Mr. Post submitted the design. The Chicago Opera- 
house block, with its ten storeys and great width, could be set 
in this immense dome, and there would still be room for a 
broad driveway about it. 


Tue JV.-W. Lumberman, Chicago, says :—Michigan was 
quick to catch the idea that originated in Nebraska of setting 
aside one day in each year for the planting of trees and vines. 
The custom was followed several years in an informal, miscel- 
laneous sort of way, but for the last decade arbour day has 
been deemed worthy of a gubernatorial proclamation. In 
many parts of the State arbour day has attained almost to the 
dignity of a-public holiday. In this city one entire neighbour- 
hood has been planted with shade trees as a result of arbour 
day observance by patriotic citizens, and the example thus set 
has been followed in other parts of the city. The village of 
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Rockford observed the day last year on a wholesale scale, and 
planted trees all over the Corporation. Saginaw and Muskegon 
have planted trees in the same way. 


THE directors of the St. Louis Terminal Railroad Associa- 
tion have decided to invite ten architects from different parts of 
the country, including St. Louis architects, to submit plans for 
the new Union depot. The structure will be of brick and stone, 
450 feet by 80 feet dimensions, four storeys in height, and the 
upper floors will be used as offices, The train sheds will occupy 
the space outside the building. - 


OWING to increasing business the Chicago branch house of 
the B. F. Sturtevant Co. of Boston has removed to larger 
premises at 16 South Canal Street, Chicago, where an entire 
new building furnishes ample accommodation for the large 
stock of blowers, exhausters, heating and ventilating apparatus, 
portable forges and steam-engines, 


THE Wolfe Island Bridge Company, which is seeking in- 
corporation from the New York State Legislature, proposes to 
construct a railway bridge across the St. Lawrence from Cape 
Vincent to a point near Kingston, Ontario. The capital of the 
company is to be 100,000/., with power of increase to 400,000/. 
A number of Kingston capitalists are reported to be taking an 
interest in this scheme. 


THE Pullman Palace Car Company have closed a deal for a 
large manufacturing site in St. Louis, This purchase covers 
an area about four times greater than that formerly occupied 
by them. The price paid aggregated 137,000 dols. It is 
stated that fully 1,000 men will be employed in the new plant, 
which will soon be commenced and pushed to completion with- 
out delay. : 


THE city of Brooklyn is about to spend 60,000/, in the con- 
struction of a Municipal Museum. 


A MONTREAL COMPETITION. 


Tuk Board of Trade of Montreal lately invited architects to 
send in designs for new offices, and it was arranged that 
at first only preliminary sketches should be prepared. It was 
decided that Mr. R. M. Hunt, of New York, should act as 


Sixteen sets of designs were received, and they were hung in 
the Ontario Board-room, but not for public inspection. A design 
by Boston architects was selected, and the Canadian architects 
naturally feel aggrieved at the result. Accordingly they de- 
manded an exhibition of all the designs, The Building Com- 
mittee thereupon prepared a report on the history of the 
competition. 

It is said that Mr, Hunt arrived in Montreal on February 9, 
and commenced his inspection at ten o’clock that morning and 
left the next afternoon. He took back with him numerous 
sketches of the plans, and made copious notes upon which to 
base his ‘decision. His report was received on February 16. 
Meantime, Messrs. Jas. P. Cleghorn, Edgar Judge and E. B. 
Greenshields, members of the ex-Building Committee, visited 
the plans, and on February 17 the whole Council, including the 
present Building Committee, did likewise, and the consensus of 
opinion on both occasions was in favour of the plan sub- | 
sequently selected, its device being three circles interlaced 
upon a shield, 

The report of Mr. Hunt says that several of the designs 
show departures from the published conditions. This was. to 
be expected, each competitor being in duty bound to solve the 
problem according to his best judgment—and occasionally a 
competition has been won by an almost total disregard of the 
instructions or conditions. In this case, however, those who 
have adhered to the conditions have been the most successful, 
due perhaps in part to the care taken with the preparation of 
the conditions. The designs, it is said, show careful thought 
and considerable study, and while no one design may be 
perfectly satisfactory, yet several furnish in a general way a 
very satisfactory solution of the problem, There should be no 
material difference in the cost of carrying out any of the designs 
that have been submitted, which adhere fairly well to the 
conditions, 

The committee’s report then says :—The circumstance that 
the plan preferred by the Council and the committee was con- 
sidered the best by the expert, seemed to render further delibe- 
ration unnecessary ; but the committee, nevertheless, met at 
the Ontario Bank next forenoon to again examine the plans 
before making its final decision, the result of that meeting, -at 
which every member was present, being a unanimous decision 
in favour of the said plan (three circles interlaced on a shield). 
At this time it was not known who were the authors of the 
plans, but that afternoon (Thursday, February 19) the sealed 


assessor. According to the reports the competition has, like 
many others, not ended in a satisfactory way. 
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and containing his name and address, were opened by the 
ex-president, Mr. Jas. P. Cleghorn, to whom they had been 
addressed, in the presence of the chairman of the committee 
and the secretary, and the device of three circles interlaced 
upon a shield found to be that adopted by Messrs. Shepley, 
Rutan & Coolidge, of Boston. The committee call attention to 
the following clauses of the conditions of competition, and to 
the remarks upon them, desiring also that it be noted that the 
competition was of preliminary designs, and that the con- 
ditions were accepted by all who competed by virtue of their 
competing :— 

Clause 1. Professor R. M. Hunt, of New York, president of 
the American Institute of Architects, was invited to act as 
expert, and he accepted. Therefore the competing architects, 
having known who the expert was to be, should not take excep- 
tion to a decision which was arrived at not only by the com- 
mittee but also by the expert. 

Clause 7, The committee will, after due consideration of the 
expert’s report upon the designs submitted, make its own 
selection which will be final. The committee here distinctly 
announced their intention of making their own selection, and 
that such selection would be final. 

Clause 8. All drawings but those of the selected design will 
be returned to the authors thereof as soon as the committee 
has made its selection, unless permission has been obtained 
from the authors for their exhibition. No promise to exhibit 
the plans is given in this clause ; it was simply an assurance 
that they would not be exhibited without the authors’ permis- 
sion. Regarding the present application of certain of the 
Canadian architects for an exhibition of their plans, together 
with the selected design, the committee are unwilling to bring 
back the latter from Boston, as it would materially delay the 
commencement of building operations, .and it is important to 
start work on the St. Peter Street wing as soon as possible, so 
that it may be ready for renting to tenants early next year. 

The following letters from Mr, Hunt have also appeared :— 


New York: March 10, 1891. 

Dear Sir,—As requested in yours of the 7th inst, I have 
just telegraphed “ No objection to publishing my report and 
grading. The design best fulfilling the conditions should be 
accepted, if sufficiently good.” As regards the exhibition of the 
designs, Section 8 of Conditions makes public exhibition condi- 
tional on permission of exhibitors. This is as it should be, in 
order to obviate the necessity of a useless expenditure of time 


and money on drawings for public exhibition. This, of course, 
does not prevent the public exhibition of the works of such com- 
petitors as may desire it. ‘The committee is under no obliga- 
tion, however, to make such exhibition. As to the expert’s 
report, the committee has the absolute right to do with it as it 
chooses, the same as with any professional counsel or advice 
which it may deem advisable to obtain. I can see no objection 
to its being made public. It is absolutely preposterous to 
assume that the committee has no right to change the elevation 
or to make any alterations that it might deem advisable. In 
daily practice how many changes and alterations of necessity 
have to be made before satisfactorily solving any architectural 
problem, and this with daily interviews with clients. This rule 
certainly should hold good in competitions, where the com- 
petitors have only printed instructions to follow. I am inclined 
to the belief that no design, other than one of a purely monu- 
mental character, submitted in competition, was ever executed 
without alterations being made, Such has been my experience, 
as in the Presbyterian Hospital, the Tribune building, &c,— 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, R, M. HuNT. 


: New York: March 12, 1891. 

Dear Sir,—I beg leave to. qualify my opinion as expressed 
in my letter of March 10, 1891, as to the right of the com- 
mittee to change the elevations or make any al*eration that it 
may deem advisable. To be more explicit, I should have 
added that any changes or alterations in the designs should be 
made only after the architect has been selected.—I am, dear 
sir, yours truly, R. M. HUNT. 


The Montreal papers appear to rejoice at the defeat of 
the local architects. 


GERMAN EXHIBITION, WEST KENSINGTON. 


THE Exhibition will illustrate exclusively the arts, inventions, 
manufactures, products and resources of Germany, and will 
constitute a unique object-lesson in the whole modern life of 
that progressive country. The exhibits have been selected 
exclusively by a German committee, and represent the most 
important branches of German industry. The paintings and 
| statuary will be the most complete and representative display 
, of German Fine Arts ever seen in this country. H.M. the 
- Queen has given permission for Professor Anton von Werner’s 
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painting of the German Imperial family, presented to Her 
Majesty by the Germans in England, to be exhibited in this 
collection, and the German Emperor has likewise given per- 
mission for Professor Scherres’s celebrated picture of the 
Inundation of East Prussia to be lent by the Berlin National 
Gallery. Arrangements are being made for lectures, illustrated 
by limelight views, to be delivered by the most eminent German 
and English men of letters on subjects connected with German 
arts and sciences. Hunting trophies and antique armour, 
which are such well-known features of all German castles, will 
be largely represented. Magnificent collections of such 
trophies are being contributed by H.R.H. Prince Frederick 
Leopold of Prussia, the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, and 
many German noblemen. Four of the most popular military 
bands of Germany have received permission to play in the 
Exhibition, and arrangements have also been made for the 
celebrated Hungarian Boys’ Band and the Bavarian Tyrolese 
Singers to perform during the season, 

The Exhibition will be opened on May 9 by the Lord Mayor 
of London, assisted by the’ president of the Honorary Council 
in Germany, His Serene Highness Prince Bliicher von Wahl- 
statt, grandson of the hero of Waterloo. Herr Emanuel Seidl 
and Herr Diilfer, of Munich, have undertaken the decoration 
of the Exhibition. The celebrated Frankfort Teachers’ Choir 
is organising a Grand Choral Féte to be given in the Exhibition 
grounds in July. Quite apart even from the intrinsic value of 
the Exhibition, gvé Exhibition, the beautiful grounds and 
gardens have proved each year more and more popular, and 
they are the favourite source of recreation and amusement of 
the upper and middle classes and of the fashionable world. 
The lighting of the grounds will be conducted on the same 
scale of magnificence as heretofore. Their attractiveness will 
be enhanced by magnificent scenic representations of the prin- 
cipal buildings and most picturesque landscapes of Berlin, 
Potsdam, Nuremberg, Heidelberg, Munich and the Rhine. 
The Schleswig- Holstein Farmhouse, in the Western Garden, will 
illustrate rural life in the home of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers ; 
here will also be found craftsmen in their picturesque national 
costume, manufacturing the wood carvings and silver filigree 
for which they are famous. The Emperors’ Gallery, in the 
Central Garden, will contain a collection of wax models, from 
the portraits of Charlemagne and his successors in the Romer 
at Frankfort. The facade of the theatre will reproduce the 
Electoral Palace of Schleissheim, near Munich. In the Arena 
it is intended to give a magnificent spectacular display, entitled 


‘“‘ Germania,” being a life picture of episodes from the military 
and civil history of the German Empire, 


COMPULSORY SANITARY REGISTRATION OF 
BUILDINGS. 


AT the meeting on April 29 of the Civil and Mechanical Engi- 
neers’ Society, held at the Westminster Palace Hotel, Mr. 
Beardmore read a paper “‘On Compulsory Registration of 
Certain Buildings as to their Sanitary Efficiency.” The chair 
was occupied by Mr. R. Nelson Boyd, president of the Society. 
Mr. Beardmore referred to a Bill drafted in 1887 by a com- 
mittee (of which he himself was a member) appointed by the 
Council of this Society to consider the “ Sanitary Registration 
of Buildings Bill, 1887,” from which that committee dissented 
on many important points. He pointed out that the intention 
of the suggested Bill is to put all places where food is supplied 
or whence it is distributed, or such institutions as schools, 
colleges, hospitals and asylums and hotels, boarding and 
lodging-houses, into such a sanitary condition that no disease 
could be disseminated through the medium of their drainage 
arrangements, which he avers are now only too frequently — 
defective. He further stated the importance of such build- 
ings as hairdressers’ saloons, prisons, police-stations,. laws 
courts, railway-stations, public conveniences, and public places 
of amusement being brought under the application of such a 
Bill as the one suggested. He considered the advances of 
sanitary engineering are becoming more felt every day, and 
builders now construct houses with far more satisfactory 
drainage arrangements, partly, no doubt, because it is an 
advertisement for such houses, and partly because the public 
are now more alive to the importance of good sanitation, and 
insist on houses being healthy residences certified to by their 
own professional advisers. But he argued, if this be the case, 
how much more necessary it is that some such measure as the 
Bill drafted by this Society in 1887 be brought into force, for if one 
live in a sanitary residence how great must become the risk and 
danger if one, for purposes of change of air or otherwise, removes 
to a residence with primitive and insanitary drainage arrange- 
ments? He pointed out how children from healthy homes are sent 
to insanitary schools, and people with shattered health or seeking 
change of air leave perfectly-drained residences for ill-drained 
lodgings, boarding-houses, hotels, &c., and called attention to 
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the great necessity for such buildings as are above referred to 
being made compulsorily sanitary and registered as such in 
accordance with an Act of Parliament, and a certificate having 
to be exhibited to that effect in a conspicuous place in such 
buildings. In concluding, the author pointed out how insanitary 
stable drainage arrangements are a grave source of danger when 
situated in close proximity to dwellings, and referred to large 
public institutions (with regard to which he has been consulted, 
and has reported upon as anything but sanitary), such as col. 
leges, hospitals, &c., and stated he felt it will be a matter of 
regret should the committee now inquiring into the manage- 
ment of hospitals not take evidence as to the sanitary condition 
of such places. 


NATIONAL MAIN DRAINAGE. 


On Saturday Dr. B. W. Richardson, president of the Associa- 
tion of Public Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain, delivered a 
lecture on “National Main Drainage” in Carpenters’ Hall, 
London Wall. He said that in this country there was no true 
drainage system anywhere, Everything went by expediency, 
without system. If there was a river or watercourse at hand, 
they drained into it ; if the sea was near, they drained into it ; 
if a sewage farm could be suggested, they tried it 5 and, if there 
was nothing else, they kept to the cesspool or midden., He 
then laid down a series of requirements for a systematic method 
that would be everywhere applicable. Passing to the plans 
which he had to propose, Dr, Richardson observed that the 
whole country was already surveyed, laid out, levelled and pre- 
pared for national drainage by what had, with infinite toil, 
engineering skill and scientific design, been accomplished in 
the network of railways all over the country. It struck him 
that we had nothing to do but to construct along the sides of 
all our lines of railway a series of conduits, either in iron tubing 
or in brickwork, to commence at every place where there were 
houses near that required to be drained ; to let the sewage be 
pumped into and carried along the tubes, and be collected and 
conveyed by branch conduits to spots selected for its utilisation, 
so that the land might receive the benefit of it for fertilisation 
in a manner perfectly harmless to health. There was such 
ample open space at hand for the mains that it would be no 
more difficult to carry out the plan than it had been to lay out 
telegraph lines. No injury to the railway could occur; and, 
considering how wide would be the area of distribution, it was 


surprising, when they came to reckon up, how small the con- 
ducting tubes or conduits, taken as a whole, might be. National 
main drainage meant the complete return of temporary dead 
matter to the living earth over the widest possible area and the 
application of temporary dead material for reproduction of 
food. In considering who were the proper persons to take the 
initiative in carrying out such a scheme, the lecturer suggested 
that the railway authorities should undertake the work. 


a 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


Ar the Lincoln County Court recently, before his Honour 
Judge Stephen, David Brown, labourer, sued John Ward Harri- 
son, builder, of Lincoln, for 100/, damages for personal injuries 
sustained by him on December 3, 1890, occasioned by the 
alleged negligent removal, over rafters on an upper floor, of an 
iron column or pillar, which fell on the plaintift’s leg and 
fractured it, the plaintiff then being a workman in the employ 
of the defendant and acting under the orders of his foreman 
or manager.—Mr. Durance said the plaintiff was employed asa 
labourer for the defendant on a factory at New Boultham. He 
was employed to break concrete by piece work. In the course 
of the building it was necessary to get help inside the building 
to erect some iron pillars and some beams. Plaintiff was taken 
away from his work by defendant's foreman, who asked him to 


-go inside and assist the men in getting the beams and pillars 


up. In getting up one of these an accident happened, by which 
the plaintiff got his leg broken, for which the claim was made. 
The building was a leather factory, and there were two or three 
floors; catrying the floors were beams, which crossed the 
building from side to side, and those beams were supported by 
iron columns. The first floor was already up, and the beam 
and pillars were lying on the joists. The plaintiff first assisted 
in getting the beam in position, and then they tried to put 
up a column to support it. The columns were of iron, 
some 9 or 10 feet long, and about Io inches in diameter. 
At the top end was a-bead or flange, probably a foot 
across one way and 2 feet the other, Each column weighed 
probably 6 or 7 cwt. There was no proper platform for the 
men to work on, but they were on the open joists. He con- 
tended there should have been a proper platform on the floor, 
nor was a “crab” or “derrick” used to raise the pillar. The 
plaintiff was trying to lift one end of the pillar, when it was 
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rolled over and came upon, his leg, which was broken. The 
man was nine or ten weeks in bed; and he had not been able to 
follow his employment since.» The plaintiff said he had been 
unable to get any of the gther men to come forward and give 
evidence, probably because they were afraid of offending their 
employer. The defendant in the case insured in the Employers’ 
Liability Insurance Company, and probably it was in con- 
sequence of the insurance company in that case giving some 
instruction to Mr. Harrison, or in something there might be in 
the policy, he was not allowed in any way to give any assistance 
to that poor unfortunate labourer. The defendant never went 
near him during the whole winter.—Plaintiff gave evidence. In 
cross-examination witness said he had helped to do a lat of 
building. The foreman told him to work at the “crab,” and he 
had done so until the big beam was put up. He was not 
standing near the column doing nothing ; he was trying to lift 
it. He complained that the pillar was moved in an improper 
way. It should have been moved with blocks and ropes. The 
accident was really caused by the men at the other end. After 
the accident they offered to take him either to the hospital or 
to Dr. Mason’s.—Mr. Colbeck submitted he had no case 
to answer, for the reason that the negligence was alleged 
as against the defendant by means of the defendant’s own work- 
men, It was anact of the fellow workmen.—His Honour said 
that would be a defence before the passing of the Employers’ 
Liability Act, but the object of the Act was to do away with 
that common law doctrine.—Mr. Colbeck: If the accident is 
brought about by the neglect of a fellow workman ?—His 
Honour said the suggestion was that it was brought about 
by the negligent conduct of the foreman or manager of the de- 
fendant, and if that was so it did not matter whether he was a 
worker—every foreman would-be a worker.—Mr. Colbeck said 
under the Act the orders must be given by some person in 
authority, not engaged himself in manual labour.—His Honour: 
Can you give meany authority ?—Mr. Colbeck then mentioned 
the case of Shaffers v. The General Steam Navigation Company. 
That was a case brought against employers for alleged im- 
proper orders by the foreman, the men being engaged in hoist- 
ing cargo out of a vessel. In that case the foreman worked 
himself, and the Court held that in order to make the employer 
liable the orders must be given by a man who was not engaged 
at all in manual labour, and the Court held in that case the 
employers were not liable for the act of the foreman.—Mr. 
Durance said that might be where the man employed was an 
outsider, but in that case it was Mr. Harrison’s son, and he was 
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not working in the sense the other men were.—His Honour 
consulted the case of Shaffers v. The Steam Navigation Com-— 
pany, and said he did not think it had a bearing on the present 
issue, as the action was brought under a different section. — 
Mr. Colbeck, addressing the jury for the defence, said it was 
quite true that an employer was liable to an injured man to 
compensate him, but only under certain circumstances and cer- 
tain conditions. He had to submit that the defendant had been 
guilty of no negligence which would make him liable to compen- 
sate the plaintiff for the unfortunate accident he sustained. Every 
one could be wise after events, but because an employer did 
not always use the best or the safest method, machinery or 
plant, it did not follow that he came within the four corners of 
the Employers’ Liability Act. It was only necessary that an 
employer should use reasonable care. His case was that no 
orders were given to the plaintiff to assist in moving this pillar, 
and that whatever he did, if he did assist to move it, he did it 
voluntarily, and that being the case the defendant was not 
liable for what happened. How the accident happened whilst 
the man was about he did not know, but the defendant posi- 
tively denied giving any orders to the plaintiff to assist in 
moving the pillar. He should call defendant’s son, who would 
tell them that the plaintiff was engaged for the purpose only of 
working the crab, and having done that he was to wait further 
orders. That was borne out by what actually did take place. 
They had heard from the witness Bennett that only four men 
were at work in moving the pillar, viz. George Harrison, 
Bennett, Wright and Challans. They were the only people 
necessary for the work, and they were the only persons engaged 
in the work. ' The plaintiff’s story that he was helping to lift 
the pillar by Harrison’s orders was most improbable, and they 
would hear it emphatically denied. It had been said the 
defendant was insured, but he would point out that the law was 
the same whether it was for a poor man, an employé, or an 
insurance company. If the jury found that the plaintiff had 
met with this accident by reason of the defendant’s negli- 
gence, no one would be more ready to pay him than 
the company. But the fact that the defendant himself was 
an entirely disinterested party, and would not have to 
pay even if the jury’s verdict was against him, was a 
great reason why the evidence of his son and his men 
should be believed. As to the claim itself, he need not address 
the jury, who, if they thought plaintiff was entitled to a verdict, 
would know what was a fair and reasonable sum to give him as 
compensation.—Mr. Geo. Fredk. Harrison, defendant’s son, 
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was then called, and he denied having instructed the plaintiff 
to assist in moving the pillar. There were four of them moving 
it by means of bars, two being at each end, and when plaintift’s 
leg was broken it was not caused by the pillar slipping, but by 
the men purposely moving it, not knowing that the plaintiff was 
there.—Wm. Challans, joiner, and John Wright, labourer, were 
also called for the defence.—His Honour summed up the case 
to the jury and left them to answer the following questions :— 
(1) Was there negligence on the part of George Harrison, he 
being a person in the service of the defendant, and was 
plaintiff at the time of the injury bound to conform to his orders 
and directions, and did he in fact conform? (2) Was plaintiff 
ordered by George Harrison to assist in moving the pillars? 
(3) If there was negligence on the part of George Harrison, 
did the accident result from plaintiff having so conformed ? 
(4) To what compensation, if any, do you find plaintiff entitled ? 
—The jury assessed the first question in the affirmative ; to the 
second they said the order was generally to assist ; to the third 
they again replied in the affirmative, and they assessed the 


damages at 50/ Judgment was entered accordingly. On the 


application of Mr. Colbeck execution was stayed for twenty-one 
days to allow of any appeal on the points raised. 


THE THIRLMERE WATERWORKS. 


In their report to the City Council the Manchester Water- 
works Committee give particulars of the various Thirlmere 
contracts and the present state of each. The length of aque- 
duct now approaching completion may be stated approximately 
as follows :—Tunnels, 14 miles 200 yards, out of a total of 14 
miles 839 yards. Though much lining remains to be done, a 
considerable length will not require lining, Cut and cover, 
26 miles 1,451 yards, out of a total of 35 miles 1,572 yards ; 
pipe laying, 26 miles 1,714 yards, out of a total of 45 miles 
77 yards; making a length of 67 miles 1,605 yards, out 
of atotal of 95 miles 728 yards. The various contracts for 
valves of all descriptions, and for ironwork for bridges, wells, 
manholes, &c., amount to a total of 89,9167, and the value of 
work delivered to 41,5897. All the ironwork is in hand, and is 
being delivered on the line of works. The weather for many 
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the best and cheapest system of heating for offices, rooms, 
shops, entrance-halls, conservatories, &c. The sole makers of 
the “Sunray” stove are the Maughan’s Patent Geyser Co, 
Limited, of London and Glasgow. . 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


Glasshouses, &c.—Messrs. Messenger & Co., horticultural 
builders, hot-water engineers and ironfounders, of Lough- 
borough, are opening a London office, which will, no doubt, 
prove a convenience to many of their clients. The firm have 
just issued a new illustrated catalogue. It is prefaced by some 
introductory remarks which may be shortly summarised to 
indicate the points they rely in carrying out their business 
successfully. After acknowledging the liberal (and increasing) 
amount of support accorded to them, they state that they are in 
a position to erect all kinds of glass structures at the lowest 
possible cost and in the best manner, having large workshops 
entirely devoted to that class of work. The designs given in 
the present catalogue are mostly those of existing structures 
recently carried out by Messrs Messenger & Co., and, as those 
buildings may be seen by permission, it affords the opportunity 
of judging practically how far the claims of Messrs. Messenger 
& Co. are trustworthy as regards efficiency, durability, strength 
and appearance. They have also lately established a foundry, 
which has been fitted up with all the most modern appliances 
for producing hot-water pipes and connections of superior 
quality, and therefore are enabled to supply heating apparatus 
at a price which defies competition. The materials used are 
the best of their respective kinds. The best red deal is used, 
after being seasoned in their own warehouses. Lastly, they 
say that from a thorough knowledge of the conditions necessary 
for successful cultivation under glass they are able to guarantee 
that the houses they erect will be culturally adapted for their 
intended purpose. Several pages are next devoted to useful 
remarks on horticultural buildings and appliances, in regard 
especially of construction and methods of ventilating and warm- 
ing ; these will repay the trouble of perusal, but need not be 
now further referred to. One structural point to which some 


considerable importance attaches is the question of wood or iron | 
' phernalia will not work without it is put in order every few 


construction. Looked at from the point of nature, which is also 


the artistic view, the use of iron is out of character and in- | 


admissible except under circumstances where the end cannot 
otherwise be readily gained. There is no precedent in nature 
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for the association of metal with plant life, and it must be sup- 
posed that such construction is little suited for obtaining the 
most perfect cultural results. Practically, this has been found 
to be so, and there are many objections to the use of iron, unless 
something extra is done to neutralise the effects of its presence. 
There are two other difficulties from an economic point—first, 
there is the difficulty of keeping ironwork from rusting. It is 
no doubt true that if. kept properly painted iron houses last 
longer than wood ; but how many are kept properly painted? 
A second point is the different conditions iron produces on the 
temperature of the house, owing to which houses requiring to 
be kept at a high temperature must be of wood. The catalogue 
deals with all forms of glasshouses from the simplest pit to 
elaborate winter gardens, and includes many novelties in the 
way of interior fittings, &c. Page 74 and the following are 
devoted to details of hot-water apparatus for horticultural 
buildings, mansions, churches, chapels, schools and other public 
buildings, &c, and are followed by a list of testimonials. Hot- 
water pipes and connections are shown on page 88 and in the 
following pages other appliances follow—ornamental cast-iron 
gratings for conservatories, &c., ornamental iron coil-cases and 
panels, ridge-cresting, brackets, spandrels, vanes and finials. 
There is a long list of commissions recently executed by the 
firm all over the kingdom. Other matters are dealt with, an 
important one of these being that relating to window-openers. 
Electric Light Fittings.—The new illustrated catalogue 
issued by Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down, of New Bond 
Street, forms a very complete repertory of the plant, accesso- 
ries and fittings for incandescent electric lighting, artistic 
fittings and arrangements being made a special feature. Arc 
lighting is not treated in it, as another catalogue is devoted to 
that system of electric lighting. As one of the oldest established 
firms of electrical engineers, Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down 
may be expected to speak with authority in offering what, 
according to their experience, are the best appliances. Some 
persons find it suit their purpose to lay out a small sum of 
money periodically. The article purchased serves its purpose 
usefully for the time it is expected to last. But to apply that 
principle to electric light, or appliances depending on electricity 
for doing their work, is a ready but futile means of spending 
a large amount of money, only to learn that cheap para- 


days. Economy, therefore, is secured by going in at once for 
that which is the best. Efficient plant, &c, may be had of 
different prices, but in regard of economy, the higher price paid 
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for the best would tell in the long run from absence of waste of 
power, greater durability, less need of repairs or renewals, and 
from the repairs when necessary being unimportant and 
cheaper in consequence. The catalogue deals with the gene- 
rating plant, dynamos, switchboards, distributing boards, cables 
and wires, flexible cords, okonite, insulating material, wood 
casings, switches, automatic accumulator switches, cut-outs and 
safety fuses, ceiling roses, lamp-holders and adapters, artificial 
candles, wall, floor and table connections, incandescent 
lamps, fittings, globes, reflectors and shades. Consider- 
able information is given in the letterpress that accom- 
panies these divisions, and the explanations given will prove 
useful to some who may not have made electric lighting a 
serious study, by enabling them to understand why one especial 
article is recommended rather than another. The following 
paragraph will appear to many opportune :—“‘ The numerous 
fatal accidents reported from America have doubtless had the 
effect of needlessly alarming the British public, as in all cases 
they have occurred on street-lighting circuits, and through bad 
workmanship on high-pressure mains. Such accidents would 
be quite impossible in houses, where high pressures are not 


permitted, or on street-lighting circuits and supply mains in this 


country, where Board of Trade regulations stipulate for such 
exceedingly high-class work as to preclude this possibility.” 
This forms a preface to the remarks on “ wiring,” from which 
we give an extract on the okonite wires and cables. Messrs. 
Laing say “this is a special form of insulation which was origin- 
ally introduced into this country by us, and which has been 
subjected to the most severe tests, extending from below the 
freezing to considerably above the boiling point of water, with- 
out impairing its resistance of 1,000 megohms per mile. It is 
stocked in this one standard quality in all sizes, and compares 
favourably in price with many wires having less insulation, but 
can, if desired, be supplied up to 10,090 megohms, although 
such quality is scarcely ever likely to be requisite, as the ordi- 
nary quality retains its insulation of 1,coo megohms under all 
conditions. It is almost needless to say that joints should be 
avoided as much as possible, but wherever they occur it is 
absolutely necessary that they should be well soldered. The 
easiest way to solder copper wires is by using spirits of salts ; 
but its use is absolutely fatal to the durability of the wires 
unless the acid is thoroughly washed out, and this is a very 
difficult matter to make sure of with stranded wires. Rosin, on 
the other hand, is thoroughly satisfactory, but requires greater 


subject, produced a soldering compound which combines the 
good qualities of rosin with the facility of use of spirits.” Some 
fifty sheets of illustrations of electric fittings form an addendum 
to the catalogue proper. Messrs. Laing, Wharton & Down 
carry out arc lighting on the Thomson-Houston system, intro- 
duced by them into this country at the Inventions Exhibition, 
which can be seen in use for lighting the great railway-station 
at St. Pancras. : 
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THE accompanying sketches, show Dunn’s (Mr. W. Dunn, 
Albany Street, Regent’s Park) patent folding, concealed, self- 
flushing closet, “The Sesame.” It occupies little space, and is 
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hidden from sight when not required for use, and has been de- 
signed as a sanitary closet for interior use in houses where it 
may be necessary to have a closet for bathrooms or near other 
rooms, for ships’ cabins, railway carriages, hospitals, lavatories, 
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ARCHITECTS’ ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE — 


OF KITCHENERS, STOVES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
TILEWORK, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDRY, STABLE FITTINGS, 
SANITARY GOODS, &c., &c. 7 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, and containing above 1,500 Illustrations. 
A copy will be sent post free on receipt of card. 


SAMPLES AND PATTERNS SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. SS 


EE. WW. REYNOLDS & CO. 
__73 SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


HEIM’S ‘sPOrTiswoove & C0, 


Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 
G A ATES Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
0 STOVES 
R 


Photolithographers and Colour Printers, ~ 
Heating Apparatus for Dwellings, 
y f § uf Halls, and Public Buildings. 
Visible fire and perfect Ventila- 
tion. ABSOLUTELY 


Every description of Artistic and Commercial 
Lithography executed on the Premises. 

SMOKE CONSUMING, as attested by 

the National Smoke Abatement Institution. 


VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL, 35 TO 45 PER CENT. 


Illustrated, Catalogues, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Patented Everywhere. Particu'ars sent Free. 


NEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, F.C. 
H. HEIMW£, | 


MANGENCTOREG ya XbA. Bp Os 
ered. 
95 & 97 Oxford Street, LONDON, W. is -  Giea Ie Bia eee ee 


Worksl, DEAN STREET, Wi Price 12s. 6d. 
orkshops :— TR r, ‘ 
Rartesrly 41 Holborn Viaduct,” Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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up it can be made to resemble a handsome piece of furniture. | 
“Pull down” appears on the handle attached to balanced pan 


READY FORUSE 


and seat. The action of folding it back again empties the pan 
and automatically starts the syphon cistern above, 


THEATRE IN ST. MARTIN'S LANE. 


THIS theatre, which is being built for Mrs. Wyatt (Miss Violet 
Melnotte), stands immediately at the back of the Garrick, at 
the Charing Cross end of St. Martin’s Lane. The theatre itself 
will be entirely isolated, a passage-way being left round three 
sides of it, and St. Martin’s Lane bounding it on the fourth. 
The dressing-rooms are in a block entirely separate from the 
building, having connection only under the street level with the 
stage. The rooms are fitted with every accommodation, bath- 
rooms being supplied, fitted with hot and cold water. 

The isolation by a passage-way round the theatre on its own 
ground enables it to have the necessary exits on every side, 
while it avoids the nuisance felt at some theatres (which happen 


TI 
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to be in an isolated position in consequence of having. four 
roadways surrounding them) of the constant rumbling of the 
passing traffic. The whole of the theatre is erected in fireproof 
construction, and the constructive work is. being executed in 
steel instead of iron, by which it is expected a considerable 
amount of extra air space can be given, as it will occupy less 
room than if executed iniron., . For the protection of the public, 
beyond the fireproofing of the building, the auditorium will be 
dominated by hydrants and the stage by sprinklers, while the 
act-drop, which will be of new construction, will form a pro- 
tective fire-screen between the stage and auditorium, Every 
part of the house will be provided with lavatory accom- 
modation. 

The front of the building to St. Martin’s Lane is in the 
Italian style, and will be of white stone and red brick. At the 
foyer level there will be an open balcony for the accommodation 
of smokers. There are double entrances and exits to every 
part of the house, including the stage, while special means of 
exit are also arranged for the workmen and others who may be 
in the flies or upper part of the stage. The proscenium opening 
is 26 feet wide. The theatre will consist of pit and stalls, dress 
circle, upper boxes and gallery tiers, and will have, including 
private boxes, a total accommodation for about 1,250 persons, 
the dress circle being on the street level. The ventilation of 
the theatre is accomplished by a system of exhausts, and it will 
be heated by hot-water apparatus during cold weather. The 
royal box is provided with every accommodation, and will have 
a separate entrance from the street. The decorations of the 
interior are of the Italian Renaissance period, richly encrusted 
with ornament, the coloured decorations of which will be in a 
pale ivory colour and gold ; the curtains and hanging seats, &c, 
will be executed in pale amber, Miss Melnotte having been able 
to secute some of the same manufacture of silk as that used for 
the decorations of Her Majesty’s Opera House in the old 
Italian Opera days. It is proposed to make special features of 
the entrance-hall and foyer, the decorations being in harmony 
with the colouring of the auditorium. The stage, which is 
about 40 feet in depth, will be capable of being used either for 
drama, comedy or comic opera. The theatre will be lighted by 
electricity, but will also have gas laid on through the building 
as a precaution in case of any failure on the part of the elec- 
tricity. 

The contractor for the erection of the theatre is Mr. F. Kirk, 
19 Abingdon Street, S.W. ‘The theatre has been designed and 
is being carried out ‘under the superintendence of Mr. Walte 
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MAW & CO., LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs. W. B, SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Emden, architect, of 105-6 Strand. ; t 
theatre will be ready for opening about Christmas of this year. 


NEW POST OFFICE BUILDINGS CONTRACT. 


IN the House of Commons on Monday Mr. Buxton asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether his attention had been 
called to the statement that Mr. Chappell, the contractor for 
the new Post Office buildings, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, had 
further sub-let the first floor to Messrs. Smith & Taylor; and, 
if so, would he explain on what grounds this had been done, in 
view of his statement that sub-letting was carefully limited, and 
that no further portion of the stonework would be permitted to 
be sub-let. Mr. Plunket, in reply, said:—I have inquired of 
Mr. Chappel], and he assures me that there is no truth what- 
ever in the statement referred to in the question of the hon. 
member. 


THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


THOSE who have charge of the correspondence of a large 
mercantile house of business know how impracticable it is in 
these days to answer manually the morning mail. A reply 
written in haste does not convey the meaning of the writer as 
fully as he desires to express it. The shorthand clerk to some 
extent obviates the difficulty, inasmuch as he can take down a 
spoken reply which will more fully convey the meaning 
intended : but then there is another difficulty to be met—the 
time taken in copying out the shorthand writers notes. This 
can only be dealt with by the typewriter. In dictating a letter 
to a shorthand clerk, who will subsequently typewrite it, we 
practically talk to our correspondent with as much facility as if 
we addressed him personally. ; 

In selecting a typewriter—for there are many in the market 
—we must be guided by past experience, and bear in mind the 
qualities necessary to satisfy the requirements of commercial 
and professional men. 

Speed is of great importance, and in this direction the 
‘“* Remington” has never been excelled in any contest in actual 
work, It also possesses the advantage of enabling a great 
range of work of different kinds to be executed by its aid—in 
fact, after testing this machine side by side with many others, 
the Government have chosen it for use in all departments. 
All the great railway companies also use it. The London and 


n 


It is expected that the | North-Western Railway have over one hundred machines in 


use, and members of the Cabinet, necessarily requiring some 
such assistance, have adopted a machine so largely taken up_ 
by private corporations. It is interesting to ascertain why 
this machine should have gained so prominent a position; and 
in the first place durability is to be considered. A machine, 
however good in other respects, if liable to break down is 


useless to a business man ; and in this respect the Remington” 
is perfect. 

A great point in connection with typewriters is that their 
manipulation should be easily learnt, and that their use should 
not be too trying to the eyes of the operator. The keyboard of 
the “ Remington” is about 9 inches long by 3} inches wide for 
the No. 2 machine. In this space allthe keys are under view 
without moving the eyes far enough to alter the focus, and, 
although the keys may be more rapidly manipulated by the use 
of both hands, it is quite easy to operate them with one hand. 
The attention of architects, engineers and other professional 


men is especially attracted to the facility with which this 


instrument produces a number of simultaneous copies, a 
matter of importance in connection with bills of quantities, 
specifications and other documents of which duplicates, tripli- 
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Deal Dadoes, from 1s. 2d. per ft, super. 
Oak sf 1s. 8d. 
Waluut ,, a 13: 1d. “ 
Ozk, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s. a square. 


99 ” 


. 


ARD & SONS, 
25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Solid 34-inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, { 

laid and polished, from £5 a square. 

Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from Js, per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 

Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra, 

Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices | 

according to sketches, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


& SONS 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
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There is much yet to be gained by the more general use of 
the typewriter by authors; when practised in its use their 
fingers will mechanically operate the keys, and afford a freer 
flow to thought, and lead to more naturally-expressed sentences 
than those indited by the pen. 


cates, or larger numbers of copies are required, of which each 
must be identical with the original, The simultaneous pro- 
duction insures this, 

The instrument, as made in the “roll-top cabinet” form 
shown in the illustration, is peculiarly adapted for the use of 
business and professional men. When the typewriter is not 
in use the cabinet presents the appearance of an ordinary 
writing-table. By raising the writing flap, the typewriter 
(without any effort, for it is balanced) is brought into position 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents ts compiled specially for this Journal by 
\ Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consults 


ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whomall particulars and tnformation relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


6797. Gustav Weigelin, for ‘‘ Improvements in the method 
and appliances for drying moist materials—for instance, newly- 
formed bricks, pipes, flags and such like by artificial heat.” 

6799. William Phillips Thompson, for “Improvements in 
or connected with chimney cowls or other similar cowls.” 

6815. John Barr, for “ Improvements in self-closing taps or 
stop-cocks.” 

6821. Roger Pye, for “Improvements in appliances for 
moistening, heating, cooling and ventilating factories and other 
buildings.” 

6822. Richard Morgan Gardiner, for “An improvement in 
sash balances.” 

6826. Herbert Eastwood, for ‘‘ Smoke-consumption and fuel 


economising, to be known under the title of ‘ The Eagle Smoke- 
270 


6884. Edward Clifford Featherstone, for “An improved 
fastener or bolt.” 

6901. Joseph Forster, for ‘“‘ Improvements in or and relating 
to door-knobs.” 

6915. William Edward Riley, for “Improvements in the 
construction of knobs or door-handles, and in adjusting and 
attaching them to spindles.” 

6971. Louis: Antoine Lenégne, for “An improved safety 


for use. In this connection there is an advantage that should 
not be overlooked: while using the typewriter, should anyone 
call and be admitted, the instrument and its contained work can 
be lowered without disarrangement, and thus a partly-finished 
document is prevented from distracting the attention of the 
visitor from the business upon which he has called. 


ART DECORATORS AND FURNISHERS. 


NORTON & 00’S.C. E, BIRCH, ORIENTAL 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. CARPETS : 
| 


enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 
Importers of Finest Qualities. 


3 possible notice. 
DESIGNS FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


AND ESTIMATES 
pak SUT , EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
ARCHITECTUR AL WORK, TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENXTS., ee ote 
Gidest Established Importers, 
108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


and VENETIANS. 
Special Designs and Estimates for ally superintends ail 
See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. Orders entrusted to 
G. CHANT, 


| PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
him. 
& Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 
LONDON, E.C. 


REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 
FREE BY POST. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
NORTON & CO., 
in all the prevailing Styles. 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
VICTORIA HOUS®E, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 


sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 
JAMES EGAN 


fastening for doors.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI, 


burning and Fuel Economiser. 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


$$$ rr 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON S8T., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
LASS PAINTER. 


Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


Late of 100 NEW FOND STRENT), 
‘DESIGNS PREPARED AND EST'MAT®S GIVEN, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN an SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELEGTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
380 NEWGATE S™-. E.C, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs eee kN carried out, Estimates Free, 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., 8.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W.H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVIOCH, and 
muy be vousulted by appuvintment. 


21 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE, 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL. 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


Horizontal Type. Singhs Vertical Engine, 
m 3 to 4-Horse Power, 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Hngine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
tested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no pulsation or blinking being 
observable wn the incandescent lamps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can$be_made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


DIcK, KERR « cCo., 


LIMITED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B, 


LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 
GLASGOW-— 98 Mitchell Street. BRISTOL—28 Bath Street. 
a ————————— 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & O0., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and pi te for Pte ie line by P. A. - GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W.0., Londoa. 
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LONDON, MAY 15, 1891. 


EDITORIAL NOTICES. 


The authors of signed articles and papers read in public must 
necessarily be held responsible for their contents. 

No communication can be inserted unless authenticated by the 
name and address of the writer—not in every case for 
publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Correspondents are requested as much as possible to make their 
communications brief. The space we can devote to Corre- 
spondence will not usuaily permit our inserting lengthy 
communications. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT. — May 26 —For Building Riding School, 
Stables and Sheds at the South Camp. Major S. Waller, 
R.E, RE. Office, “N” Lines, South Camp, Aldershot. 

BALLYSHANNON.—May 20.—For Building the Sheil Hos- 
pital. Mr. W. H. Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

BELFAST.—May 26—For the Construction of a Storage 
Reservoir, Auxiliary Pumping Station, and other Works con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Town Hall, 
Belfast. 

BIRKDALE.—June 1.—For Sewering and Roadmaking. 
Mr. J. H. Fairbarn, Surveyor to the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Birkdale. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 22.—For Erection of St. Catherine’s 

Church Institute. Mr. J. A. Berrington, A.RI.B.A., 34 Green 
Bank Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 

’ BrRMINGHAM —May 18.—For Building Twenty Cottages 
near Tyburn. Mr. William S. Ti!], Engineer, the Council 
House, Birmingham. é 

BopMIN.—May 16.—For Erection of Buildings for the 
Public Rooms Company. Messrs. Ralling & Tonar, Architects, 
9 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
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fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


BOLTON-ON-DEARNE.—May 15.—For Additions, &c, to 
Board Schools. Mr. H. Crawshaw, Architect, 1 Regent Street, 
Barnsley. 

BRISTOL.—_June 1—For Building Offices, Stores, &c, at 
St. Vincen’s Iron Works, St. Philip. Mr. R. M. Drake, 
Architect, 24 College Green, Bristol. 


BRUTON.— May 15.—For Erection of School Buildings. 


‘Messrs. T. O. Bennett & Cheney, Land Agents, Bruton, 


Somerset. 

BURTON-ON-TRENT.—May 18.—For Building Pavilion, 
Outwoods Recreation Ground. Mr, J. E. Swindlehurst, Borough 
Surveyor. 


CARDIFF.—May. 21.—For Extension of Higher Grade 
School. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CaRDIFF.—May 25.—For Building Premises. 
Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

CARRINGTON.—May 15.—For Building Six Cottages. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

CATERHAM,—May 21.—For Painting and Cleansing Works 
and Repairs-at Asylum for Imbeciles. Mr. T. Duncombe 
Mann, Clerk to the Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 

CHESTERFIELD.—June 8.—For Additions to Hospital. Mr. 
J. W. Fearn, 3t Devonshire Street, Chesterfield. 

CoLCHESTER.—May 19.—For Laying Down of Cement 
Footways. Mr. H. Goodyear, A.M.I.C.E., Borough Surveyor’s 
Office, Stanwell Street, Colchester. 

CoNISBOROUGH.—May 16.—For Building Cemetery Chapel. 
Mr. George White, Architect, Estate-Offices, Mexborough. 

-CoRK.—May 20.—For Building Novitiate. Mr. S. F. Hynes, 
Architect, 41 South Mall, Cork. 

COVENTRY —May 18.—For Building House. 

Langley, Architect, 18 Smi hford Street, Coventry, 


STOVES. 


Mr. E. M. 


The 


Mr. Wm. 


N.B.—See that ‘‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, 


Stove. 
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DERBY,—May 20.—For Building Poor Law Offices. Mr. 
E, Ryley, Architect, Imperial Chambers, Albert Street, Derby. 

DEVON.—May 18.—For Rebuilding Harford Bridge, Peter 
Tavy. Mr. E. H. Harbottle, County Suiveyor, County 
Chambers, Exeter. 

DEwsBuRY.—May 28.—For Enlargement of Rufford Lodge. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DuBLIN.—May 22.—For Adding Wings, &c., to Stewart 
Institution for Imbeciles, Palmerston. Mr. G. P. Beater, 
Architect, 17 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 

EccLESTON.—For Erection of a Two-cell Police Station. 
Mr. G. Holme, County Surveyor, 8 Westminster Chambers, 
Crosshall Street, Westminster, S. W. 

EDMONTON.—June 2.—For Supply of Steam-water Heater. 
Mr, Francis Shelton, Clerk to the Edmonton Union, Lower 
Tottenham, 

ELLAND. — May 16.— For Building Five-storeyed Mill. 
Messrs. C. F. L. Horsfall & Sons, Architects, Lord Street 
Chambers, Halifax, 

EpPING.—May 25.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
County Police Station. Superintendent, County Police Station, 
Epping. ; 

EXETER.—May 20,—For Additions to Premises. 
A. H. Wills, Architect, 48 High Street, Exeter. s 

FREEMANTLE,—May 16.—For Building Mission Hall for 
Christ Church. Mr. S. K. Pope, Architect, 27 Portland Street, 
Southampton. 

GLASGOW.—May 238.—For Extension of Head Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

GORTON. — May 19. — For Buildinz Police Station. 
W. T. Gunson, C.E., ro Marsden Street, Manchester. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 23 —For Building Club House, 
North Denes. Mr. James E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Queen 
Street, Great Yarmouth. 

HAMMERSMITH.—May 20.—For Roadmaking and Paving 
Work. Mr. H. Mair, C.E., Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Broadway, 
Hammersmith, W. 

HANLEY.—May 21.—For Building Three Shops. Mr. G. W. 
Bradford, Architect, Miles Bank Chambers, Hanley. 

HASTINGS.—May 21.—For Erection of Workhouse Build- 
ings. Mr. Philip Henry Tree, Architect, 59 London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. : 


Mr. 


Mr. 


HIGHER’ TRANMERE,—May 22.—For Building St. Cathe- 
rine’s Church Institute. Mr. J. A. Berrington, 34 Green Bank 
Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 

LICHFIELD.—May 25.—For Building Wesleyan Church, — 
Mr. Thomas Guest, Architect, Cobden Buildings, Corporation 
Street, Birmingham, 

LLANELLY.—June 20.—For Building Police-stations, Burry 
Point and Llangennech. Mr. Daniel Philips, County Surveyor, 
Carmarthen. 

LICHFIELD.—May 25.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel to 
seat 302, Mr. Thomas Guest, Architect, Cobden Buildings, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

Lonpon.—May 19.—For Repaving Carriageway of Borough 
High Street, with new Aberdeen Granite Cubes. Mr. W. H. 
Atkins, Clerk to the St. Saviour’s Board of Works, Board Room, 
Emerson Street, Bankside, S.E. 

LonDON.—May 23.—For Supply of Galvanised Iron, &c., 
Cast-iron Pipes, Stoves, Signal and Point Fittings, Bolts, 
Screws, Nails, Stone, Cement, Slates, Drainpipes, &c. Mr, 
T. D. Geulloud, Secretary, Great Eastern Railway Co., Liver- 
pool Street, E.C. 

LYNDHURST.—May 18.—For Building Powder Magazine, 
Eyeworth Lodge. Messrs. Lemon & Blizard, Engineers, 
Lansdowne House, Castle Lane, Southampton. 

MANCHESTER, — June 17. — For ‘Lighting Town Hall by 
Electricity. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. . 

MANCHESTER.—May 19.—For Construction of Precipitation 
Tanks in connection with the Manchester Main Drainage 
System, for the Corporation of Manchester, Mr. J. Allison, 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NEWARK.—May 18.—For Building Residence. 
Sheppard, Architect, 9 Kirkgate, Newark. 

NEWPORT.—May 20—For Enlargement of Crown Post 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 
12 Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 

NEw SouTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

PATRICROFT. — May 25.— For Construction of Cast-iron 
Bridge for Carrying Cast-iron Pipes over Canal. Mr. T. H. G, 
Berrey, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester, 

PorRtTsoy.—June 2.—For Building Four Coastguard Houses 
and Outbuildings. Director of Works Department, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 


Mr. G. 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


IFT 


Protected by over 


SOQ 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 
4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


In TWO Years. 


Usp LARGELY by Messrs, Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 


THE SAFEST, 


ARCH®: SMITH & STEVENS. 


—<$<—_____ 


a“ RELIANCE” 


PASSENGER LIFTS, 


STEVENS & MAgor’s Patent. 


EASIEST TO HANDLE, 
MOST SILENT and 
SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED|PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


THE 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS. TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO OOCKBURN 


HYDRAULIC 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated, 


Numerous Examples can be seen at work They are in use (amongst many other places) at 


the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal - The Tivoli Theatre ~ 


Speer ve Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. : : 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System, 


General Post Office Junior United and 
Stock Exchange other Ciubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
L.& N. W. and other| . others 
Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane - | Sir David Salomons 
Garrick Theatre. The Security Co, 
St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrals | | — de. ; 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voitmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP ANMMETERS 
- AND VOLTMETERS. 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Giass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and ali Electric 
- Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address :—“ SounpER, Lonpon,’”* 
Telephone No. 7629. 


SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW, 


ALL TYPES OF 


Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and 
Hand Lifts. 


ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


aoe 


“JANUS” WORKS, 
QUEEN’S ROAD, 


BATTERSEA, 


TB ts rela CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London, W:C, 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED, 
ee 


A. ©. WELLS & Go. 


1054 Midland Road, St, Pancras, London. 
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{ 
PRESTON.—May 19.—For Work in Equipment of new 
Dock. Mr. Benjamin Sykes, Civil Engineer, 33 Winckley TENDERS. 
Square, Preston. pine 


RAWTENSTALL.— May 16.—For Building Offices and Print- ABERDEEN. 
ing Works for the Rossendale /vee Press. Mr. J. J. Riley, | For Construction of Outfalt Sewer to Discharge into the Navi- 
Free Press Office, Bank Street, Rawtenstall. gation Channel. 

REIGATE.—May 23.—For Supply of Kerbstone, Granite, Alexander Cheyne ~.- ss u  0 -  £5,957- 0 0 
Ragstone and Paving. Mr. Clair J. Grece, Town Clerk, Jatnesteith. 58 oh ae oo ins Ro HO IGE OE 
Reigate. Gall & Walker : 5 a q ‘ . «4764 20" 0 

SHEERNESS.— May 20. —_For Building Sunday School. -Mr. ac aes Eee ; ‘ d z 7s, BOG “ a 
T. W. Parrish, 3 Marine Parade, Sheerness-on-Sea. D ee a % : ‘ 2 : : jt one 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 2%.—For Supply of Floating Bridge | J. HL Racceteh te one ney tek igeeaes. aah 


for the Southampton and Itchen Floating Bridge and Roads Ais5 


Company. Mr. Alexander Brown, Engineer to the Company. 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — May 28.— For Sewerage Works. 
The Borough Engineer, 
SWANSEA —May 23.—For Eicetion: Furnishing and Heat- 
ing of a Higher Grade School. Mr. J. P. Martin, Architect, 


- Conditionally accepted. 


AUDENSHAW. 
For Sewering Portion of Audenshaw Road, from Kershaw Lane 
to Manchester Road. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Surveyor, 
Warrington Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 


13 Heathfield Street, Swansea. Worthington & Pownall, Manchester . . £375 3. 0e oo 
SWINDON.—May 16.—For Building Gorse Hill School. | William Clarke, Manchester . « +» «+ 35719 0 
Mr. W. Drew, Architect, Swindon. William Bennison, Romiley ' ; : » 279 I Oo 
SWINDON.—May 16.—For Rebuilding Sun Inn, Mr. Wm,| Underwood Bros. Dukinfield ~ =). + 204 37 9 
Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. ee eee icc k ia ee ig ). , 3 oe . im 
West BRoMWICH —May 19—For Supply of 5co Special | aor ZEEE OR WAGE PPO sonia anes 
Cast-iron Gullies for House Drainage. Mr. Johu T. Eayrs, | BATH. 
Borough Surveyor, West Bromwich. _ | For Building Master’s House, Bath College. Mr. W. G. 
West HamM.—May 26.—For Construction of an Engine- | WILLCOX, Architect, Belmont, Bath. Quantities by Archi- 
house, and Alterations to the existing Pump-wells at the Cor- tect. — 
poration Sewage Works. Mr. Lewis Angell, M.Inst.C.E,! Foster, Bath . é 5 ; : . £1,478 0 0 
Town Hall, Stratford, E. Hayward & Wooster, Bath: 6s 4S) 5 eeie 1 abe Ese @ 
WoopFrorD.—May 26.—For Making-up and Completing Wibley, Bath . : : i: : . 1,294 Io oO 
Roads for the Local Board. Mr. J. D. Hooper, Surveyor, Long & Sons, Bath . : : : ; 1,248 0 oO 
Woodford Green. E. Chancellor, Twerton . : : ; Gar F.2472 02.0 
WORCESTER.—June 6.—For Erection of Additional Build- BRIDLINGTON. 
ings at the County and City Lunatic Asylum, to accommodate Fo; Improvement at West End of Harbour, for the Bridlington 
140 Patients. Messrs. H. Rowe & Son, Architects, Worcester | Local Board. Mr. R. R. Brown, C.E., Town Surveyor. 
Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. | D. G. Walkington, Bridlington . ' : . £256 7 0 
WORTHING —May 25.—For Supply of 50,coo Best Hard- T. & F. Everingham, Bridlington ‘ ; . 209 15 6 
burnt Paving Bricks, 9 inches by 4} inches by 2 inches, and | G.Rennard, Bridlington . ‘ ‘ s « 196--0-.0 
5,000 feet of Dressed Granite Flat Kerb, 12 inches by 6 inches | J. Rennard, Bridlington . a ‘ ot 1863128 G 
deep, and 300 feet of Circular Kerb. Mr. W. Verrall, Town ¢C} OwsTON, Bridlington (accepted) : ; 6 183. 10220 
Clerk, Worthing, | Surveyor’s estimate. : 5 »? 200° 0='6 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Established 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lim> 


(Chairman—J, SpmncrR Batrour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phcenix Street, St. Pancras, N.W. 
GEHAZE:R> BREECH S: 


IOKS.—P1 pat CLAY—Non-absorbent and Ferruginous, GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 

—Please specify ¢ a 

Cast-Iron Glaze.” q er Fa Pe fo Es Es ey "" z F] ees ; TILES.—Please spec: 

LEW. oe BST, x Ed Ean Somdene 
— .E.W. 


With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and_ CEILINGS. 
N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp. 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOU ms ‘including 
Messrs. SPIERS & Ponp’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
was carried out by the LANE END WoRKS, Limited. 


COMYN CHING & CO., CASTLE STREET, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent“ SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
 LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 


Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. @. FEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.0. 


/ 
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ASHFORD, BARNSLEY —continued. 


tion of Farm Buildings at Court Lodge Farm, Great Main Surface Drains. . 
mys Mier Ne Kent, for Colonel Toke. Mr. A R STEN- Higham & Porter, bo ts Dale : ve. £25520 
NING, Architect, 121 Cannon Street. Quantities by Messrs A. Moore, Barnsley . : ; : : 250 0 O 
Mew "& Ovenden, 121 Cannon Street. E. R. Taylor, Barnsley oe 5 «aes 240 8 6 
Wood, Ashford . . oa he . . £1037 °o 0 S Squires, Barnsley . ; Sao. : i... 1937 SRS 
Baker, Ashford . . - ; ; : OSTINATO Kitchen. 
Peters, Kennington . eS vero iQ70 OW. A,’ Moore, “Barnsley de >" s: {est Pea a 
Giles, Burden & Giles, Ashford. itecane 2 £2 O5OLKkO 0 Painting. 
sai < aie: ao oe on eae ae © ¢| . W. E, STEPHENSON, Barnsley (accepted) . 103 0 0 
teddy i) shtor 5 : ° : ° 2 
<NOCK accepted 5 - 5 : COWL OES 
Knock, Ashford (a7ce; ) 9 mires e 
BRIGHTON. For Building Prospect House, Almondsbury, near Bristol. 
For Construction of an Engine-house, Boiler-house, and other Sees aoe DEANS eee £762 17 0 
Buildings in Connection, at the Corporation Waterworks is ae aa a : } : : ¢ x 2 74 14 O 
Pumping Station, Patcham, Brighton. Wm. Cowlin & Sen ' . . area . TADS 
J. G. B. Marshall, Brighton 3 « : ree Oo Oo me Tamblin : . : ‘ ee ie 
C. & F. Cheesman, , Brighton ig 3 AS ie ede Ds. a LT Hatheey ; : copter 
G. R. Lockyer, Brighton . , ; aes by MAL «ot. : : ; > 
Easton & Anderson, Limited, Lon don. mig he eee: SM # base) St Mee he & SON (accepted) : , ee p g 
P. Peters, Horsham . 15.99 2:700 0 01 ay eae 96ers oy i es ea ee 
LONGLEY & Co., Crawley (accepted) : waa Git = OMe =e : ; ° : 
W. H. Sawle, Worthing 2,560 o o| For Road and Sewer, Windmill Hill. Messrs. Tames ee 
Fagine, Billtts Publius We aen 3 Te aan & Sons, Surveyors, Small Street, Baer 
rate ie 4 ‘ € . . R. Haines, Bristol . ; ; 2 ; . £184 0 0 
S. Owen & Co., London . . . - 6830 0 © S. Turner, Bristol : : : : ; | LOSS OaO 
Easton & Anderson, Limited, London ; ¥ 5i200'.017-0 Mereweather, Bedminster . ; : ; 2203 nebo 
Reed & Son. 4930 -0 © Durnford & Son, Bedminster . . 9 gk Talo 
The Glenfield Company, Limited, Kilmarnock tate oO ELMES & TAYLORSON, Bedminster (accepted ) a2) BO TGs 
Bowling Iron Company, Bradford . ‘ 4,028 0 oa 
f Z > For Heating Board Schools at Kingswood, Bristol, for the 
MATES 8 THORN BCh OWES Or ee ee oan eee Oldham School Board. Mr. W. L. BERNARD, Architect, 
‘ 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol, 
BARNSLEY. ip Gray London 2 4 : : : al 096 0 O 
For Alterations to Harvey Institute, for the Barnsley Corpora- qi Jones & Sons, London . - . 795 9 O 
tion, Rosser & Russell, Limited, London : : 2) 766 TIO 
Rafles & Campbell, Liverpool . 3357 27.) Wenham & Waters, Limited, eee f VA 
Gould & Stevenson, Leeds : wets 26 Skinner & Board : P s * 605 Ones 
Brown & Musbrough, Liverpcol EIA 20 wich FO Wood & Co... ; ; : , 2 oy 5589 206 45 
J. Holmes, Seaforth. . : 237081" 0):'O Crispin & Sons . : : : ; «| iS 5ORE tae 
Warburton & Son, Manchester 2,610 0 0 G. Tankard, Leeds (Zoo late) ; : : $2 6545:r7ae8 
Musker & Son, Bootle DO OLE J. WEECH (accepted  . : s +. ete: 400m Ole 
ROBINSON & SON, igs vel (accepte. z) . 2,458 II o S. Diplock, Trowbridge (informal) ; : «, -289 35 <0 
. Smith, Gawter ; ZALS: 10 50 Architect’s estimate . : ; + 5 COOMAOMEO 
J , 5 . 


‘ownatt roaD, | LobeeGrRIC LIGHTING, | is: weer scour 
DALSTON. STREET. 
P AT E. R S O No &% C O O P E R, Telegraphic Address ne 


Telephone No. 1140. 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella London.” 


PATERSON & GOOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATHS FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, : 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Late of 22 MARTINS LANE, CANNON STREET, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 
NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD #E WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


How Cist fit 
w ith Cistenn’ 0 Nae PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring; when once fixed, NO attention whatever, Portable 
Cistern 


and superior to any others. Vide Professor Fravkland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; Fit 

and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. pe 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. - 
Price, £1 10s. and upwards Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


| Patronised os used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H. a H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinbur, a 
at Bastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.&.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession. and at t 

i H London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Consumption, Fever. and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Brew erica, 
i) &c., and at all the ~chools established by the School Board ‘for London. Pocket Filters, 48. 6d. and 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s, 
ip Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, l0s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Cases for Tor Bing the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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BRISTOL—continued. CHINGFORD. 

For Alterations to Messrs. Frost & Reed’s Premises, 8 Clare | For Alterations and Additions to the Prince Albert Public- 
Street, Bristol. Messrs. BERNARD & DRAKE, Architects, house, Chingford, Essex, for Mr R _ Parkinson. Mr. 
Baldwin Street and 24 College Green, Bristol. Quantities FrepD. A. ASHTON, Architect, Stratford, E. 
by Architects. H Whitty. : : 3 ~£1,953. 0-9 

J. E. Davis, Bristol . : ; : : $2540.20 JGinzell-y, d A : : ; : pt 515759 s OV Ons 
R. H. Ridd, Bristol. ; ; : : ROA Lia O W. Shurmur |. ; ‘ : C : + 16924 05560 
R. Wilkins & Son; Bristol sii as : ; i 479 1225 F. J. Nickolds . 5 f : A ; ) 1,645% oO <0 
J. Perrott, Bristol. Rok uc ‘ . - 475 9 0 S W. Hawkins ; , : , ; e559 a: Oe 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. J. Hughes. - ; : ; : - - 1,559 Oo oO 

For New Retort-house, Iron Roof and Ironwork for Three F. Voller .. ; ‘ ; of AG ae 
Benches of Retorts, &c., at the Gasworks.- Mr. F. L. HEARLE & FARROW (accepted) Z ; + 1,478 0 90 
RAMSDEN, Engineer, Burton-on-Trent. For Erecting Parish Room, Chingford. Mr. W. STAIR, 

W. C. Hotes & Co, Huddersfield Ee: PlsO 70: Ae 0 Architect. 
J. & W. Horton, Smethwick . 1,442 % 5 Wm. Shurmur. , ; : : : . £891 0 oO 
. Howard, West Bromwich . A é tela he LOSS Wells, Woodford. ; : ; : j . 637.0 0 
Gough & Felgate, Burton : . OP Vee dem) Willmott, Hackney . 2 : ; - =. S66"0 "0 
R. Dempster & Sons, Limited, Elland. eae tsO OG LOL. RO 
J. Abbot & Co, Limited, Gateshead ; SY COT-E7 TO swe, CROYDON. 
T. Piggott & Co, Birmingham : : . 1,049 0 9 | For Building Board Schools, Whitehorse Road, Croydon. 
E. Cockey & Sons, Limited, Frome. : irs. h3s. Ss Mr. R. W. PRICE, Architect, Salatin, Sutton, Surrey. 
‘Thornewill & Warham, Burton-on-Trent Pe TCosnco. 2 Quantities by Messrs. Young & Brown, Henrietta Street, 
Go J. keay, Birmingham .-0% ). 4/62 15°10 Covent Garden. z 
G. H. Martin & Co., Croydon , : 13s 950 0 O 

CARDIFF. E. Bulled & Co., Croydon ; , , 13,190 0 O 

For Alterations and Additions at Roath Cattle Market, Cardiff. Martin Taylor, Croydon . ‘ F . Soit 4 oby Sauce 
Mr. W. HARPUR, M. Inst.C.E , Borough Engineer. Quan- E. J. Sanders, Croydon p 5 3 «125057 0140 
tities supplied. G E. Bryan & Sons, South Norwood . i292; (an terre 

John Robins, Cardiff - ° ‘ . moe 2534,0%5:0 J Smith & Sons, South Norwood . - 12,357 -0. 0 
John Hopkins, Cardiff. . ° . 1,250 0 O ALFRED BULLOCK, Croydon (accepted) . se RIT 7 ORO 
John Gibsen, Cardiff : - - 7 i BOGS a7 
‘Henry Davies, Cardiff . : 2 : ny 5505025 0-0 DRIFFIELD. 
David Davies, Cardiff . ; , 2 . 1,057 0 o| For Building Two Semi-detached Villas, Driffield. Messrs. 
James Allan. Cardiff. $ ‘ , F = £016, 620 HAWE & FOLEY, Architects, Beverley. Quantities by ~ 
George Griffiths, Cardiff. 3. 5 -.. . 998 18 6 Architects 
Burton & Co, Cardiff. Praia tk OG Fe Tal Cy Hattan, Halk eo ee i fe » £898 4 6 
T.R. WATERMAN, Cardiff (accepted) .  . 94210 0] AH Berry, Driffield. 749 15 0 

ea iih ya Ae a ee eee Te enders.. 

; wskdy : ; Veto 

For Supplying Two Steam-rollers to the Cumberland County J Julian & Son, Drifield, joiner : ; : ‘ rie 10 5 
Council. ; G F. Wells, Hull, plumber . : ‘ 5 . 39° 0L-6 

_ GREEN, Leeds (accepied) . .  « « «£720 0 0 J. Wilson, Driffield, mason. Tere 2 SASHES 

For Supplying Stone-breaker to the Cumberland County W. Dawler & Son, Hull, slater . : : ier I2 4S 
Council. J. Taylor, Beverley, bells and gas A a ; de Orezece 

ROBEY, Lincoln (accepfed ). ; 4 : pi 337.00-O G. E. Selby, Hull, painter . 3 7 : ASS 2ED 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


ADAMANT, HULL.” & Ee. E> E.SE2 ws 
ENT. 


(2) “ADAMANT” PORTLAND ce 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works: —Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barron-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR 7 8 Oo eel Bp =! MANCHESTER SH iP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO BRAG) 2 8 OO Ne AND BUILDERS. 
. Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
February 13, 1891. 

Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
417 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c. 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


PATENT PARQUET. patent SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CQO. 


-weuuneton street, LEEDS. “oa2:"* LONDON fist See 


6 


ne 
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DEVON. 


For Restoration of Woodleigh Church, Mounts, Devon. 
—- GEORGE H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, Architect, 10 Torrington 
or Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, Sur- 


Square, W.C. 

veyor, 6 Duke Street, Strand, W.C. 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth . 
Reed, Blight & Co, Limited, Plymouth 
P. Blowey, Plymouth : : 
F. Vanstone, Sorrento, Paignton ‘ 
W. Harvey & Co, Blackawton > 
J. A. Steere, Aveton Gifford . , 
Farr Brothers, West Alvington ° 


DONCASTER. 


For Construction of Purifying House in the Holmes, Doncaster, 
Mr. ROBERT BRIDGE, Engineer. 


for the Gas Committee. 


LONDON — continued. 
For Building Board School, Lillie Road, Fulham, for 1,200 


Children, with Schoolkeepers House, &c, Mr. T. J. 
BAILEY, Architect. 


Mr. 


If brickwork 


. . £2,759 9 O is built in 
F 2, 3 800 cement, add 
1333 ee J. T. Chappell . owl 4 £22,083 0-2 Oh 20n eee 
: G 1.776 ere Shillitoe & Son ; Pee gk ey ep lee, 300 0 O 
: y 1645 ae Hart Bros. : 0. 92 21,843 0 2 aaa 
pm a 1,499 5 0 Hobbs & Co, limited . . 21,461 0 0 305 0 O 
: eip ee 17 8 S.& W. Pattinson. . «21,083 6 6 281 0 © 
fs ay Cr Cox. ?: ; é ; ‘120,003.06 360 0 o 
J. Boyce . + TOO22 KOO 2000 TOn 
J. Bull, Sons & Co, Limited . 18,794 0. O 322 0 ©O 


W. Anslay, Doncaster. : : : .£739 © o| For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus, on the Low- 
Millins & Richarcson, Devonport Eee moted SP BOS Onge pressure Hot-water System, for the Enlargement of Board 
W. Johnson, Devonport epee eae School, Westville Road, Shepherd’s Bush. 
B. WorTLEY, Devonport (accepted ) : «695° 0.70 
John Grundy ; ; - 4 ; f .£320 0 O 
J. E. Wombell, DEVORDOTE 7 Lasig Le alien oo Comyn Ching & Co. . é shi ate E » 298 10 © 
RINCK SES: Jones & Attwood. ; : ° » 295 0 @ 
For Building Fire-engine House, for Be? Local Board. J Wontner Smith, Gray R Co see, ee 274 0 0 
S. Goodman, Hinckley ; ae 3°] Rosser & Russell oti ao See) hla aero 
Greaves & Farmer, Hinckley . ; 169 15 Oo 
W.H. Littler, Hinckley . . .- . 166 10 ©| For Erecting Engine-room, Chimney Shaft, &c., at Lower 
A. Jeffcote, Hinckley . . + «165: 0 <0 Thames Street, for Laing, Wharton & Down Syndicate. 
T. Bassett, Hinckley . ‘ : 159 2 9 Mr. W. BARNETT, Architect. 
T. JONES, "Hinckley (accepted ) ’ : : $4 THQ SO Habiee Conc: ; : 3 } : . £766 0 0 
LEWES. al b Boyce . 2 a ® e e e ry 3,723 Oo Co 
For Alterations to Corn Exchange, Lewes. Mr. S. DENMAN, Pattinson . 2 ; : ; a : «- 3213500 
Architect, 26 Queen’s Road, Bue ee Stimpson . 5 a 5 5 Z . 2,960 0 & 
P. Peters, Horsham... ey £2,087 0 Of .. W.Shurmur. 4.0: ao © yl OSS ee, ey 
J. Wright, Brighton . : . : , . ees oo J. H. Mollett . . : . 5 ‘ » 2,750 0 0 
Lewes 5 1,804 co oO 
ears ots ° : ae o o| For Enlargement of Board School, Halford Road, Walham 
JoHN FLoyp, Lewes (accepted ) . 1,710 0 O Green, by 409 Places. Mr. T. J. BAILEY, Architect. 
LONDON. Treasure & Son ; : . : . . £2,598 © oO 
For Building Ten Cottages in Kenmure Avenue, Hackney, J. Willmott & Sons . . ‘ : oo Ee e 2y527— Oe 
Mr. J. ee Architect. Lathey Bros. . 5 : ; ; . 2,483 0 6 
Dabbs : 3 : F . : ii Qehe Ox. 0 F. J. Coxhead . : 0 ; E ; peer 96 Geto} - (e\ 
Godfrey & Son . ; : : : oR 2E% Os O W. Gregar& Son . . 5 : + 25372 0000 
William Shurmur . 3 . 5 ¢ 2,196. 02.0 Ju Derry ' ; . . «25335 On 5O 
Hayworth & Son 10495 07 0 W. H. Lorden & Son . : ‘ ‘ v 2,295 2 305-0 
Beale : Pps GiKolo er (ey aia) Co-operative Builders, Tieates a 4 «> 2,064 3040 
SPRAGUE & CO., TI 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, UANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
Late of 22 chy em a ee ease London, E.C., Accurately and with Reg C OMPLETE INST ALL ATT ONS : 
4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. OR WIRING ONLY (ssiazee. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 
SPRAGUE'S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or shen Receipt, 5s, 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPL 
SPRAGUH’S TABLES, upon peotestn: or da ae directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Tiontes: 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices, 

Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


‘MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


—: =) i ap 
ae 
BORRUCATED BULL NCGS & ROOFS 


Every description of row and Wire FE 
ENCING, CORRUGA' 
IRON ROOD 8-&c, Tllustrated_Catalogue free on carplcativic, 


tus WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 48 Osnabureh Street, N.W. 
and enlarged for 1891, price 6d. STRODE & C0. i c} LONDON. 


SIMPLEX LEAD Puis 2" QUANTITIES, estimamEs, 
LITHOG RAPHED. 


G LAZING WATERLOW BROS. & Soe 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
For Roofs, Skylig hts, and Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
Horti cultural Work. above descriptions of work in the best style. 


Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuoua 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED 


Sheets, &c., sent on application, 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 3 


Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures, QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), Ms ee oe 
ENGINEERS, X&c., PLANS, &c., best style. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. ’ 
Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars J a L. ALLDAY, 
(sent post free). > SHAKESPEARE 
eed mae PRINTING WORKS, 
4 : ae BIRMINGHAM, 
= QUEX IRON CUMPANY, 
(coe: KILBURN, N.W. 


Baths, Cisterns, Tanks, Gutters, Pipes, 
Stoves, Ranges, Boilers, Tubes, 
Railings, Gates, Sashweights, Nails, &c. 


ANCASTER STONE, 
FROM THE ‘LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
MANSFIELD. ~ 


. Mr. WuiTE’s SysTEM), 
ct Hos Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full (parlinitaes 
on application te 
| THOS. GREGORY & CO. 
Woop Pavinc anp STEAM 

JoInzERY Works, 

“ Clapnam Junction, §.W, 
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LONDON —continued. LONDON— continued. 
For Building Board School, Childric Road, New Cross, for | For Repairs at 35 Commercial Street, for Mr. E. J, Rose. 
8co Children, with Laundry and Cookery Centre... Mr. Messrs. WILSON, SON & ALDWINCKLE, Architects. 
T. J. BAILEY, Architect. Todd : Gig Sigh Gee «pe ee ALS An ae OREO 
price Shurmur + : - ‘ ; : » 495 OO 
eon anes Mills > bog ieee 483 0 0 
ement, add J b > ‘ . : 
Foster & Dicksee , - £21,019 0 0 330 aed Staines Sp vie Mae LS ced Le slits gusag’ @ AO Oes O 
J “i fee & Co., Limited , 22,498 - On<0: 2767.0" C1 irae Rebuilding the Grecian Restaurant, Strand. Messrs. 
BENSON iol ai 20074 01 0n L254 6.0 SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects. 
Treasure & Son ; F » 19,336 0 0 87 0 0 re ee Li245coe oe 
W.H.Lorden& Son , _+ 18,687 0 0 P2050 entails ‘ A ‘ ‘ k 5 : Ait oe 
Thomas Boyce. , : » 18,972 0 0 445 9 oO W. Shurmur ; : : as : 4,104 roe) 
J. T. Chappell . A 5 ee 10,069 O--0 Bits OO Ashby Bros, —. 3,770 oe 
Holloway Bros. ‘ s 2 18,0572 08-0 420 0 O Hewaters 5 i : : see ees 
Hart Bros. ; ° . ~ 13,4260 0 289 0 0 Gressre RiCu : , ‘ f : i ee ees 
Kirk & Randall e ® . 17,716 Be. O 383 (2 igo) Gould. & Braede : vies i ‘ ‘ 3,697 00 
H. Lovatt. : ° : sak 2263 09,0 383 0 0 PS : : paki g ; Bees 
or Enlargement of Board School, Broomsleigh Street, West | For Building Postal Sorting Office, Hewer Street, North Ken- 
End, Panipstead: by 304 Places! are aah BAILEY, siagton doe the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
A hi tect. 
Ne’ If brickwork Sharp & Kent . ‘ . : & : i LZ OOO O 
is built i = Garritt & Son. : ; : . : & 2,600 oso 
cement, a “Wi = 
‘Ww. M. Dabbs . : : 14,231 0-0. £127 0 6 Pee eon : : : : : : aes ie 5 
Killby & Gayford . , t4y22300 80 $45 40210 Tals Chappell - . ; StaaRRi Bee 
Patman & Fotheringham . 4,162 “O--0 146 0 0 Peace & Pa : 3 ‘ : : ates appa se 
&, Lawrance & Sons. ‘ - 4,019 0 0 I3I 0 0 T. Channing : Peay aes ; , > : Be Aves 
James Longley & Co. 2 - 3940-0 0 190 0 0 B, EF Nishi ale : % x c ; : 2 fe ees 
J. Bull, Sons & Co, Limited. 3,875.5 a! 0 155 O70 C. ieear 8 ; : : : Be aun 
S. & W. Pattinson — : ‘ pS 7G Ox O STL=o0--0 Ca 5 4 ‘ : : 25255 ae 
_ Treasure & Son. . F : 3,664 oO 80° 0 0 Bitechiachen” r ; : ‘ : iB Bee Rs 
For Building Board School, Honeywell Street, Wandsworth, pees Z : : : s 21Sh . ° : 
for 1,200 Children, Schoolkeeper’ s House and Cookery J. Webb y ; : ’ ° : : Aa ava 
Centre under. Mr. T. J, BAILEY, Architect. 120: Rchurdeon : 7 2 ; : : gue “eo 
debut W. BUCKERIDGE (accepted We sinc eas oo st be, OE 
cement, a 
Peto Bros. - : : »£22,000 0 0 £310 0 o| For Cleaning, Painting and Repairing the interior of the 
foster & Dicksee . i » 20,840 0 0 3152.02 0 Brentwood Industrial Schoo], for the London School 
Hart Bros. F : , = 20, 732 S0n 20 324 0 0 Board. 
J.T. Chappell . : A £420,276. OG 340 0 Oo E Lawrance & Sons . : A ; -£540 0 0 
Killby & Gayford Z + .20,249 0-36 330 0 O W. Gregar & Son : : : ; : «> 493 20-0 
J. W. Hobbs & Co., Lirited £20,139 TOO 3202 0% O F,-J.Coxhead =, é ; ‘ : ; «(ASE O87 0 
Holloway Bros. : » 19969 0-0 317--0*.0 Atherton & Latta : : 5 3 : ES 7 ae © Was 
H. Lovatt : , é - 18959 0 o 389 0 O J. T. Robey ; ; 5 - é : 33 AO O 


OS PS et i tL 


NOW READY, our New 387 Pees 


ARCHITECTS ILLUS 


OF KITCHENERS, STOVES, CHIMNEY-PIECES, 
TILEWORK, LOCKS, BRASSFOUNDRY, STABLE FITTINGS, 


$$$ 
SAMPLES AND PATTERNS SUBMITTED ON APPLICATION. 
ES 


73_ SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


HEIM’S (‘SPOTTISWOODE & CO, 
Letterpress Printers and Lithographers, 

G a AT ES Architectural & Mechanical Draughtsmen, 
Photolithographers and Colour Printers, 

AND STOVES. Every description of Artistic and Commercial 


i u the Premises. 
sae cy eee ee eras Lithography executed on . 
Hall a Publi ; 
BEST Visible fire and perfect Ventin,| VIEWS IN CHALK AND TINTS, 
tion. ABSOLUTELY 


SMOKE.CONSUMING, as attested by talogues, Maps, Plans, &c 
the National Smoke Abatement Institution. Tustrated Catalog 2 hited , % 


rpaiented Ererrahers. Partotinrantor | MEW-STREET SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 
. EEE iwi, OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 


MANUFACTURER, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 
95 & 97 Oxford Street, LONDON, W. Price 12s. 6d. 
Wor kshops: i—DEAN STREET, Wy, Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


_ Formerly 41 Holborn Viaduct, 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON—continued. 


For Supply 
bined, 
CouRcY MEADE, Engineer. 

Wallis & Stevens, Basingstoke 
Fowler & Co., Leeds . 
Fowell & Son, Huntingdon. 


AVELING & PoRT ER, Rochester (accepted ¥. 


Green & Son, Leeds 
J. & H. McLaren, Leeds 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


For Alterations to Premises, Scotswood 
Tyne, for Mr. John Ditchburn. 


SPIceR, Architects, 11 Pilgrim Street. 


J. W. Cutler, Newcastle 
Anderson & Slater, Newcastle 
R. HARRIS, Newcastle (accepéed ) 


For Rebuilding Stone Piers and Walls, and the Providing and 
Fixing of 320 lineal yards of Wrought-iron Railing, with 


Entrance-gate on East Boundary of 


John, Westgate, and Elswick United Burial Board. 
STOCKWELL & SPICER, Architects, 11 Pilgrim 


Messrs. 
Street, Newcastle. 
J. & W. Lowry, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
R. Veitch, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
W. & W. Scott, Newcastle-on-Tyne 


G. Scotr & Sons, Newcastle-on-Tyne (ac- 


cepted) . 


NOTTINGHAM. 


For Building Villa Residence, Park Estate, Plumtree, Not- 
tingham. Mr. HEDLEY J. PRICE, A.R.I.B.A., Architect. 


Quantities by Architect. 
J. J. Adams, Nottingham 
F. Wartnaby, Nottingham . : 
Jas. Sills & Sons, Loughborough 
Henry Scott, Nottingham 
R. J. Wilkie, Nottingham 
A. B. Clarke, Nottingham . 
John Cooper, Nottingham . 
Gilbert & Gabbitass, Nottingham 
John Attenborough, Nottingham 
George Sadler, Nottingham 


JOHN Musson, Carrington, Nottingham (ac- 


cepted) . ° 


of Traction Engine and Steam Road Roller com- 
&c, for the Hornsey Local Board. Mr. T. DE 


For Decorative Repairs and Painting Works to Houses. 
St. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghal? 


[May 15, 1891. 


ORPINGTON. / 
Mr.. 


Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


, £565 O=0 W. R. Taylor i . ; . £398 Oo oO 
; 535.5000 McLachlan & Sons . - ; - ‘ » 397 15 © 
533 9° O Holt & Son. 5 : .. 347 20 Be 
ai hts 0220 SOMERFORD & SON (accepted ) : ; » 3265 
oe Raa ee ee PETERBOROUGH. 
- 495 © ©] For Building Four Houses, Gladstone Street. Mr. J. 


850 0 Oo 


Newport, Mon. 


STALLEBRASS, Architect, North Street, Peterborough. 


Road, Newcastle-on- Hipwell, Wisbech» . ‘ : . £689 9 0 
Messrs. STOCKWELL & Kidd, Peterborough : : : : : » 689.570 
Spencer, Peterborough : * : ; . 666 o o- 
76135 S10 Bridgefeet, Peterborough . - : : . 645 0 O 
I0o9 O O Guttridge, Peterborough . - - a ; 621030 
; 100 0 O Bailey, Peterborough . : , “ : . 620 0 0 
Gray, Peterborough . ; ; ; . i.) 61S Oe 
Hicks, peteseergue ns: - F i "i , ig 17 @ 
Tibley, Peterborough . : . : : . 600 0 OG 
mien De Sadat a Noble, Peterborough . : : ; . “595240 6 
Nichols, Peterborough ‘ : 590558 
WENLOCK, Peterborough (accepted) . , . 590 0 O. 
MIL 1389; 07-0 PLYMOUTH.’ 

; 944 16 o| For Building a Police Station, Pyne 

893° 100 H. KERSWILL (accepted ) : o i220 OmsO 


PONTNE WYNYDD. 


For Building Master’s House and Premises, Pontnewynydd,,. 


., for the Trevethin School Board. Mr. 


E: A. LANSDOWNE, Architect, Newport, Mon. 


A. H. Bailey, Pontnewynydd : ; ‘ «420.020 
Morgan & Evans, Cwmfewdore . : 407 0 O 
: - £440 ° Oo W. JONES, Pontypool (accepied ) , : 402 10 oO 

4335. eo PRESTATYN. 
430 0 O| For Erection of Day School and Outbuildings, Prestatyn, 
429 0 0 North Wales. Mr. J. H. BURTON, Architect, Warrington 

. 426 0 O Street, Ashton-under- Lyne. 

. 425 0 oO J. Williams & Son, Rhyl. 3 : ‘ ~ £6co4orge 
. 408 -7 6 Wright & Sons, Kelsall.) «} @- += +) OSes 
» 405 17 0O W. Williams, Rhyl. ‘ . : = « -OESTZ BO 
. 405 90 Oo F. Foulkes & Sons, Rhyl . : . 496 @ oO 
399 +3 =6 Jones & Roberts, Rhyl . ‘ . - 495 9 0 
J. Pritchard, Prestatyn < . ~ 455 cOnn0: 
37,0: ~Oe-0 G. EAMES, Prestatyn (accepted) . ‘ 4 » 408 ef 0 


Se J D CEMENT 


112 lbs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l4inch ; 
seven days. Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 
than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
1 and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


4 

3 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
Quick setting; test 3 parts 
5/ Standard Testing sy na 230 lbs, 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
in the market. Specially 
adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Bugz L148 Lig, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian coments, 
ay Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, alts Tiles, Bath Bri 

ac. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, lurahids and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the. ‘FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 


aiwavs on hand, 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


ARCHITE CTs 
And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of 


BRAWN’S PATENT 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


Can be Adjust din a Moment at any Window. 
“Has received the special approbation of CaPpraIn SHAW. 


BRAWN & CO., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, S. W. 


RR ES EAR a ad 
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ns pt ot ‘sine in Cloth, Gilt Lett 
: 175 Strand, "London, Wee! end ehy 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 
From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 
Buttermere fT, ake). 

Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Phas 

2/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. a 
DARK GREEN 
FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 
a GRINDING. 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0,, 
PUMPING, &. 


International Exhibition. 
LIMITED. 


London, 1862. 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


7 STEAM ENGINES 
i =6ohocI small DiZeS, 


aa -*) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
CHAFF CUTTING, 


HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
_ * ~ Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


s. 


] OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON, 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING sees 


Telephone :— 
862. 


Telegrams :— : 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” fra 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, é£e. 
Every information to be obtamed at the Company’s: 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE Cf, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company's” 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, EC. 


VAL DE TRAVERS) 


ASPHrAaAL Es 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, pate ‘Houses, 


Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou- ts, & 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Opto 
14to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 

OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, 


READING CASES 
FOR 


THE ARCHITECT. 


E.C, 


Price Two Shillings. 
WG. 
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RYDE, STAINCLIFFE, 
For Making-up Church Street, Ryde, Isle of Wight, for the | For Building Residence, Boundary Walls and Outbuildings at 
Town Council, Staincliffe. Messrs, HoLtTom & F Ox, Architects, West- 
W. Newman e . : 4 ° r) ° £269 Io O gate, Dewsbury. 
G. Hayles . 56 eA ae tt 2620 OO Accepted Tenders, 
F. S. CoKER (accepted ) i , Tae. » 249 0 0 T. Clegg & Son, Dewsbury Moor, mason , .£400 0 0 
surveyers estimate! ht ge Ae Ph es, 219 0 o| J. Richardsdén & Sons, Staincliffe, j jomer .° , 125 op 
F, Newsome, Dewsbury, plumber “ é » 61 0 0 
SHALFORD. . W. Parker, Heckmondwike, plasterer , ‘ 8 35°10" OD 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Parrot Inn, Shalford, near | __J. Thornton, Heckmondwike, slater . , 1315 0 
Guildford, Surrey, for Mr. E. Savill, Broadford Brewery, 
Shalford. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, Stratford, E ST. LEONARDS-ON-SHA. : 
Hearle & Farrow, London . ) Pe | "£240 0 0 For Alterations, Additions and Improvements at the Royal 
J. & T. Bane, London. . . . . «230 0 0 Victoria Hotel, St. Leonards-on-Sea. Mr. ARTHUR 
Mitchell Bros., Shalford . PSN gece 2257 OO WELLS, F.R.I.B, A., Architect, Hastings, and 50 Finsbury 
TIE, Downes, Stoke (accepted ) Ce Meh 167-10 0 Square, London, E, Cc. 
T. Salter, St. Leonards , 1 ’ 5 1 £5;720- 0; o 
SOUTHBOURNE. J. Lester, Hastings . © «41 5,695) 0:0 
For Building House at Southbourne, Hants, for Dr. Yelverton Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Peanarrie 6 ay Byeaarees oo 
Dawson. Mr. A. R. STENNING, Architect, 121 Cannon H. E. Cruttenden, St. Leonards : » s 5,508 0 0 
Street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. Mew & Ovenden, A. H. White, St. Leonards , , , | 5,124 0 0 
121 Cannon Street. P. Jenkins, St. Leonards , ' : 3 » 4,925 0 Oo 
Hoare, Bournemouth > 8 ’ " . £3191 Oo oO W. J. Adcock, Dover . € s°4,674 oo 
‘Palmer, Beckenham. « «© 1» « » 3,040 00 TAYLOR BROS,, Hastings (accepted) » 4,386. 0 0 
Sapey; London, (accepted): + 1 4 9 2,987 0.0 Hydraulic fen ees 
SOUTHEND. ; : WayYGOOD & Co., London (accepted ) e. ¥5754,07 0 
For Improvement Works for the Southend Local Board. Mr. 
Bs Hors. Surveyor. ST. PAUL'S ORAY. 
Nelson Mews. Clarence Road. | For Erection of Stables to Private Residence. Mr, Sr. PIERRE 
W. Cornish, Loughton . : -£384 15 0 £407 17 0 HARRIS, Architect, &c., 1 Basinghall Street, E.C,, and 
G. Bell, Tottenham. » 360 510 40831 5 Orpington. 
E. & W. Iles, South Wimbledon . 358 14 Io 433 19 4 Somerford & Son ; ; ‘ t -452I 0 0 
Rackham & Bentham, Plumstead 326 9 Io 418 17 9 R. A. Lowe . ’ , , : oT : 487 0 0 
W. H. WHEELER, Southwark (ac- De Payne. : A . 8 e - 485 0 oO 
cepted) g ; x + 305.45 1 391 3 6 T. Knight . t oe AZE O30 
< W. Owain (accepted with modifications) 2 449 0 Oo 
STANDISH, 
For Building Four Cottages in Preston Road, for the}.Odd- TRINANT. 
fellows’ Society, Standish, » Wigan. For,Building Infant School for 110 Children at Trinant, Cruma 
J. Waring, Heskin. , , . : [4800 oo lin. Mr. A, D. EpwarDs, Architect, Abercarn, Mon. 
T. Marsden, Standish. . . 4 4 4 700 0 o| W.A, Linton, Newport . . . : £922 0 0 
J. Hampson, Wigan . trie OP pune Sebi, patsy 2) ) J; Monks, Crumlin, ea eae | 899 3 0 
A. Bywater, Pemberton : ? R : it 5908 O20 C. F. Morcan, New Bridges(accepred ) 750 0 oO 
J. Swirt, Wigan (accepted ) 5 : ; orG02e- Oe.O A. Richards, Newport , : . : 740 0 0 


CORATED ENAMELLED TRON 


[THE aS ST TRVANEN 
iGS 


| NY COL? | 
ona 1 Y OAK, BIRMINGHAM 
ENED IRON Got DS OF EVERY DESERICTION 


-WBSIMPSONSSONS ius MarsacLancLONTON 


FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING STONE. 


10 
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TYNEWYDD. 
For Building Thirty to Fifty Houses at Tynewydd, for the 
Tynewydd Building Society, Ogmore Vale. 


Per House. 
J. Hamer, Tynewydd, Ogmore Vale . ° i250 OD 
J. Rees, Ynysybwl, Pontypridd . ‘ : « 168519 ‘0 
D. Price, Nantymoel, Bridgend . ’ : eo tfs OFS 


. UPPER WARLINGHAM. 
For Building Billiard Room and Stabling at Flintfield, Upper 
Warlingham, Surrey, for Mr. H. D. Rawlings. Mr. 
DAVID BURNETT, F.S.I., Architect, 


Billiard Room, Stabling. 
T. Little, Whitechapel Road £797 -0 20 {£607 .9° 8 
J. Horrocks, Croydon . : » 500 O O 496 0 0 
W. MARRIAGE, Croydon (accepted) 420 0 O 565 0 O 


WALSALL. 

For Construction of a Purifying House with Oxide and Lime 

Sheds, at the Pleck Gasworks, also Foundations and 

Masonry for Set of Six Purifiers, for the Walsall Town 
Council. « . 

J. EvANS, Ealing (accepted)  . . F 


WELLINGBOROUGH. 
For Building Boot and Shoe Manufactory, Herriott’s Lane, for 
the Wellingborough Boot Manufacturing Co., Limited. 
Messrs. TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, Architects, Welling- 


. £2,357 0 0 


borough. * 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech . : ‘ ‘ : &2,087510 20 
R. Marriott, Wellingborough ; O85 -O. oO 
J. Fell, Leamington : ° 970% 020 
J. Fishburn, Kettering : : 5150-0. 20 
G. Benson, Wellingborough : : » 945 0 O 
J. T. Hudson, Wellingborough . : ‘ 898 oO oO 
W. Stevens, Wellingborough : Ses 891 0 oO 
G. Brown & Son, Wellingborough . : L .609. O55 
W. J. HARRISONs Wellingborough (accepted) * 870 0 O 


> 


YNYSYBWL. 
For Building Twenty-four Cottages, Ynysybwl, near Ponty- 


_ pridd. Mr. Rays LLEWELLYN, Architect, Ynysybwl, 
Pontypridd. 
Joseph Howells, Ynysybwl_ _. ; . . £3,768 oO 0 
Being 1572. each house. 
JOHN REEs, Yny8ybwl (accepled) . . « 3,720 0 O 


Being 1557. each house. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE ventilation of the Church of the Annunciation at Chisle- 
hurst has been entrusted to Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. 
(ventilating engineers, London and Glasgow), their latest 
improved patent self-acting invisible roof ventilators being used 
for the extraction of the vitiated air, and their new and 
improved panel air-inlet ventilators for the introduction of a 
supply of pure fresh air without draughts. Messrs, Baird, 
Thompson & Co.’s latest improved patent self-acting exhaust 
ventilators are being also adopted at the new schools being 
erected at Walthamstow, and numerous other very important 
buildings, 

WE are informed that Messrs. Cole, Marchent & Morley, 
engineers, of Bradford, have appointed Mr. Wilson Hartnell, 
of 11 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., as their agent for all classes 
of general engineering, oil-mill machinery, &c. Messrs. James 
Lee & Sons, leather- belting manufacturers, of Hipperholme, 
near Halifax, have also appointed the same gentleman to act in 
a similar capacity for their well-known best leather belting, and 
Lee’s patent link belting, &c. 

THE tender of Mr. C. Gray Hill, of Coventry, has been 
accepted for a new -warehouse which is to be built in Fore 
Street, Coventry, from the: designs of Mr. Herbert W. Chatta- 
way, of Trinity. Churchyard, Coventry. Eight tenders were 
eceived for the work. 


_ THE tender of Mr. W. Edgcombe, of Strete, Blackawton, 
Devon, has been accepted for building cattle and root houses, 
with barn over, together with alterations to buildings, at Gerston, 
Totnes, for the Duke of Somerset. 


A PROPOSAL is to be submitted to the Halifax Town 
Council that the Council should refuse to sanction the accept- 
ance of any tender or enter into any contract for works with 
any firm that may be known to the Council to pay to their 
workpeople less than the recognised or trade-union rate of 
wages current in the district. . 


AT the meeting of the West Cowes Local Board it wa 
resolved to accept thé tender of Messrs. Ellicott, of Plymouth 
for 750/. for engine and boiler at the new well, and Mr. W. G’ 
Thomas’s tender for 6477. 17s. for the erection of boiler-house, 


AT the quarterly’ meeting of the Burton Town Council the 
Highways and‘Sewérs Committee reported the acceptance of 
the tender of Messrs. Thornewill & Warham for the construc- 
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The “Diamond” Quick-Break SWITCHES. Largest Sale in the World. Best Make throughout. 
The “Diamond” Single-Coil ELECTRIC BELL. Price only 3s. each. 


WOODHOUSE AND RAWSON 


-UNITED, LIMITED, 


ELECTRICAL AND GENERAL ENGINEERS, 


CONTRACTORS FOUNDERS, AND BOILER MAKERS, 
HYDRAULIC MACHINERY of all kinds. Makers of Electrical Apparatus of every description. 


Head Office :—88 Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. Show-rooms :—84 Cannun St., E.C. 
Works :—London, Manchester, Kidsgrove and Chiswick 
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WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From 242/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
Strona GALVANISED BoARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN, 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez Parrern, 


Tout Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE. LIST—E X-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  (ubject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF fet ah tg tere, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


No. 3 (Rezistered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 
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Extractor, 12in. dia, .. a to 6 in. pipe. << 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia, ...... ; to 10 in, Be, og Me O| Extractor, 36 in. dia. «..... 14 to 18 in. pipe. -£9 15 O 
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New Illustrated See and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
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tion of a continuous footbridge from Derby Street to Brook 
Street at 2257, and advised the construction of outfall and 
intercepting sewers for the drainage of the western portion of 
the town at a cost of 25,2707. The report was adopted. 

THE complaint of Messrs. William Gray & Son, 52 Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh, that their contract with the Corporation for 
the smith and ironmongery work for the City Hospital had been 
broken by work having been given to another tradesman, came 
before the Public Health Committee on Tuesday. The Com- 
mittee drew up a report to the Town Council, defending their 
action in the matter as being perfectly justified in the circum- 
stances, and affording no legal ground of complaint for breach 
of contract. 

AT the meeting of the Coventry City Council tenders for 
laying pipes from Whitley to the new reservoirs under the water 
scheme were discussed, and the Council ultimately accepted 
that of Mr. J. T. Wingrove, of Northampton. 

SOME contractors of the London School Board have com- 
plained about the great delay in the payment of their accounts, 
Mr. Helby, the chairman of the Works Committee, says the 
delays arose in several cases from the accounts not having been 
sent in promptly, but having been kept back by the contractors 
and forwarded to the Board in large batches, thus causing 
great inconvenience in the office and delay in the examination 
and passing of the accounts. 

A TABLET in alabaster and statuary marbles has been fixed 
in Eye Church, Suffolk, to the memory of John, fourth Lord 
Henniker. A polished granite monument has also been erected 
to the memory of Anne, his wife, in the churchyard. The work 
is from the studio of Mr. C. H. Mabey, sculptor, Westminster. 

SOME excitement has been occasioned in South Staffordshire 
by the determination to close the Albion Ironworks, West 
Bromwich, of Messrs. J. B. & S. Lees, the operatives, number- 
ing nearly 150, having received the usual notice to terminate 
their engagements. The firm hold a high reputation for the 
manufacture of sheets, plates and strips, and the works are pro- 
vided with the most modern appliances for the production of 
finished iron. Messrs. Lees will still continue their Nelson 
Ironworks. Some of the employés have been in the firm’s 
employ for thirty years. 

THE dispute in the Aberdeen painting trade has been satis- 
factorily settled, the operatives having returned to their work 
on the masters’ terms, namely, 63d, per hour, and the by-laws 
to be settled by a joint committee of both parties. 


THE operative bricklayers at Bury have received an advance 
of Id. an hour in wages, whlch has practically settled their 
dispute with the masters. 

THE Parks Committee have accepted the tender of Messrs, 
W. Miller & Son, of Wolverhampton, for supplying and fixing 
the iron fencing required at the Wolverhampton Arboretum for 
the sum of 1,026/. 8s. 

THE tender of Messrs. Armstrong & M‘Nair has been 
accepted by the Paisley Cart Trustees for repairs at the quay, 

A SPECIAL sub-committee on electric lighting, of members 
of the Glasgow Corporation, having considered reports on the 
subject prepared for them by Mr. R. E. Crompton, electrical 
engineer, London, Professor Jamieson, of Glasgow Technical 
College, and Sir William ;Thomson, have recommended that 
the Town Council should, in the meantime, instead of trans- 
ferring their powers to any outside person or company, them- 
selves undertake the laying down of the necessary works and 
plant for generating and supplying electricity for private and 
public lighting within the compulsory or central area of the 
city under such professional advice and superintendence as may 
be deemed requisite or expedient ; and that if the recommenda- 
tion is approved of, arrangements be made for acquiring a 
suitable site for the erection of a central supply station, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. - 


NEW PUBLIC BATHS have been opened at Saltburn. The 
building, which is near the railway station, has been built from 
the designs of Mr. A. T. Griffin, and cost about 5,000/, 

THERE has just been opened at Bolton a new high school 
for girls. It has been erected at the junction of Park Road 
and West Street, from designs by Messrs. Bradshaw & Gass, 
F.R.I.B.A,, architects, of Bolton. The contractor for the whole 
of the works was Mr. William Townson, of Park Street Tirnber 
Yard, Bolton, who executed the joiners’ work. The sub-con- 
tractors were:—For excavating and drainage, Mr. William 
Kearns ; brickwork, Mr. B. Talbot ; stonework, Mr. R. Bocock ; 
plumbing and glazing, Mr. Cuerden ; slating, Messrs. W. & A, 
Shaw ; and plastering and painting, Messrs. Warburton & Son. 

A NEw prison for Aberdeen, which has been erected at 
Craiginches, on the south side of the Dee, and which will 
replace the old gaol in Lodge Walk, is on the eve of comple- 
tion, There are two main blocks, one for each sex. The 
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height of the block for males is upwards of 40 feet to the eaves 
ane nearly 60 feet to the apex, and its total length, including 
chapel, is 135 feet. In the system adopted for heating and 
ventilation hot-water pipes traverse vaults under the whole of 
the cell accommodation in the prison, and there are four shafts 
for the extraction of the foul air in the block for males and two 
shafts in the block for females. Messrs. D. Macandrew & Co., 
Loch Street, Aberdeen, were the contractors, and the cost will 
be about 20,000/. 

AT the meeting of the Grantham Board of Guardians, under 
the presidency of Sir W. E. Welby Gregory, Bart, Mr. Valen- 
tine Green, the architect of the new Workhouse buildings, 
applied on behalf of the contractors, Messrs. Hodson & Sons, 
Nottingham, that an arbitration clause be inserted in the con- 
tract for the new building. Mr. Crabtree thought the contract 
would be safe in the hands of Mr. Green, and he moved that 
the clause be not agreed to, which was seconded by Mr. Hop- 
kinson, and carried. The contractors further asked to be 
allowed to receive 50 per cent. of the value of the materials 
placed upon the ground, which then became the property of the 
Guardians. This was agreed to. The Chairman said the con- 
tracts must be signed at once, or, failing that, Mr. Green must 
get someone else to do the work. The Guardians unanimously 
decided to adopt the suggestion of the Chairman. 

WE understand, the South-Eastern Gazette says, that a pro- 
ject is on foot for establishing a jam factory in Maidstone, the 
originator of the idea being a well-known and extensive fruit- 
grower in the neighbourhood. We believe that already two 
acres of ground have been acquired on the west bank of the 
Medway, forming at present part of the Church Institute 
cricket-field, for the site of buildings, the plans for which have 
been entrusted to a Maidstone architect. The land has been 
obtained from Lord Romney’s trustees at the rate of about 
8o0o0/. an acre. 

CONTRACTS have been accepted for improvement works 
to be carried out at Holburn Parish Church, Aberdeen, under 
direction of Messrs. Jenkins & Marr, from Edgar Gauld, mason; 
Hendry & Keith, carpenters; A. B. Robertson, plumber ; 
John Kirk & Co, plasterers ; Robert Tindall, heating engineer. 
The estimated cost is about 1,3-0/. 

THE foundation-stone of some new church schools at 
Darnall has just been laid. Messrs. George Longdon & Son 
are the contractors, their contract being 3,902/7, and the archi- 
tect is Mr, C. J. Innocent, 17 George Street, Sheffield. 
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THE church of St. Mary, in Wilton Street, Hull, was 
opened on Thursday, the 14th inst., for the Catholics of this 
district. The church has been constructed from the plans, and 
under the superintendence, of Messrs. Smith & Broderick and 
Mr. Arthur Lowther, in Early English style, freely treated ; and 


consists of a nave 65 feet in length by 22 feet wide, with north © 


and south aisles 10 feet wide, and at the end of each is a side 
chapel, The contractors are Messrs. Colley & Levitt, brick- 
layers; Mr. Councillor Scott, joiner; Mr. Peers, mason; and 
Mr. Beal, plumber and glazier. The floors are laid with 
Roger ‘Low’s patent wood-block pavement in a herring-bone 
pattern. 


THE Hamilton Town Council have approved of an outlay - 


of over 1,000/. for the construction of stables and two dwelling- 
houses at the recently acquired Orphan and Charity School, 
which is to be made the headquarters of the newly- formed 
Cleansing Department. 


VARIETIES. 


A RECENT examination of the timber used ten years ago in the 
reconstruction of Greenock Custom-house Quay and a portion 
of the West Quay, has, it is stated, disclosed the fact that it is 
to-day as sound as at the date it was placed in position. The 
large proportion of it consisted of pitch-pine, the piles being of 
greenheart. The timber was impregnated with preserving 
liquid before the work was carried out. 

THE cest of adding a wing to increase the accommodation 
at the Workington Infirmary is estimated to cost between 
1,200/. and 1,500/ , towards which 4oo/. is in hand. The chair- 
man of the committee, Mr. H. F. Curwen, has offered, on behalf 
of Mrs. Curwen, to contribute the sum of so00/. towards the 
object as a memorial of their eldest son, Mr. E. Darcy Curwen, 


and the enlargement of the building will probably be proceeded 


with in the near future. 

A NEw bridge over the Clyde at Dalmarnock, connecting 
the extreme east end of Glasgow with Rutherglen, has been 
formally opened. The bridge has cost between 28,coo/, and 
29,0007, It is a steel girder bridge of five spans, each of 
54 feet 8 inches, resting on masonry piers and abutments. The 
piers are finished with a granite impost from Ben Cruachan 
Quarry, while the superstructure consists of steel girders, cross 
girders and buckled plates. There is a flooring of steel plates 
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over the cross girders, and on these plates the roadway and 
footway are laid. The width between the parapets is 50 feet, 
and the roadway is 32 feet broad, leaving 9 feet on either side 
for footpaths. Messrs. Crouch & Hogg, C.E., Glasgow, were 
the engineers of the bridge, and the contractor was Mr. Adam 
Hall Boyle, of Banknock, Bonnybridge. 


THE Water Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council 
have decided to carry a water-main from Kittybrewster to 
Spital at a cost of 3507, and to extend a 7-inch main from 
Kittybrewster to a point opposite the fountain at Woodside at 
a cost of 370/. 

THE Darlington Town Council intend to erect Turkish 
Baths, at a cost of 650/, in connection with the Corporation 
Baths. 

A SITE in Gibbet Street has been fixed on by the Halifax 
Town Council for the building of a fire-brigade station. Plans 
have been prepared by Mr, Farrar, but not as yet finally 
decided on. 

THE correspondent of the Standard at Sofia says :—The 
Bulgarian Government is about to prepare specifications for 
the construction of 30 miles of railway to Pernik, in order to 
open up the coal supply of that district. In discussing this 
subject with M. Stambouloff, he expressed surprise that while 
British capitalists are busy both in Roumania and Servia, none 
of them have ever yet come to Bulgaria. Besides the Pernik 
Railway, contracts for harbour works at Varna and Bourgas 
are now open to private tender, and small capitalists might do 
worse than turn their attention to Bulgaria during the next few 
months, otherwise, later on, the business is sure to be taken up 
by the ever-ready German and Austrian banks. 


A SITE is to be obtained for the erection of a new post- 
office in Cupar. 

NEw by-laws prepared for Coventry with respect to new 
streets and buildings have received the approval of the Local 
Government Board, and come into force at once. 

THE Limerick Harbour Commissioners have draughted a 
resolution expressing their appreciation of the services of Mr. 
W. B. Soady, on occasion of his retiring from his appointment 
as secretary to the Office of Public Works, Dublin. 

A COMPLIMENTARY luncheon was given at the Alexandra 
Hotel by members of the Liverpool Engineering Society and 
others to Mr. F. M. Evanson on the occasion of his leaving 
Liverpool for London. Mr. Evanson has been engineer and 
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manager of the Hydraulic Power Company’s works in Liverpool 
since their inception. 

THE Ashford Local Board have decided to purchase the 
local Assembly Rooms for a sum of 1,200/. 

THE borough surveyor of Walsall has been instructed to 
prepare plans for chapels, &c, for a new cemetery which it is 
proposed to form. 

THE owner of eleven houses at The Dingle, Selly Oak, has 
been summoned at the instance of the King’s Norton Sanitary 
Authority, under the Housing of the Working Classes Act, 
1890. It was stated that the building was very old, the walls 
were crumbling, the drains inefficient, and there was only one 
washhouse to the eleven houses.. The Bench adjourned the 
case for a month, that the defendant might carry out the altera- 
tions desired by the sanitary authority. 


NOTES ON NOVELTIES. 


WE have recently seen a great improvement in driving whips. 
It is well known to all who are accustomed to driving that the 
best holly sticks will frequently snap just above the thong. 
This difficulty has been obviated by the insertion of four elastic 
steel rods; they are very thin, and consequently add no weight 
to the stick, but, on the contrary, give an improved play to the 
whip. The improvement has been patented by Messrs. 
W, & G. Ashford, of Essex Street, Birmingham, 


FALL OF A WAREHOUSE, DUNDEE. 


ON the afternoon of Thursday, the 7th inst., a large jute ware- 
house in Commercial Street, Dundee, fell forward into the 
street, completely blocking it. The building, which was an old 
one, had a frontage of between 4o and 50 feet to the street, and 
was four storeys, or about 50 feet in height. At the time of 
the crash it was filled from top to bottom with bales of jute, 
and it is supposed that the contents of the building, being too 
weighty for the walls, bulged them out, causing them to fall. 
Fortunately no one was injured. Men were engaged clearing 
the streets until a late hour at night, but as 3,000 tons of jute 
which had been in the store at the time also fell into the street 
with the building, the work was attended with considerable 
difficulty and danger. 

On Monday, the 11th, at a joint meeting of the Works and 
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Police Committees of the Dundee Police Commission, a report 
from the borough engineer’s office, prepared by Mr. James 
Thomson, was submitted as follows:—On the afternoon of 
Thursday last, the 7th inst., at about three o’clock, a warehouse, 
situated on the east side of Commercial Street, and immediately 
to the north side of Messrs. Dow & Duncan’s iron warehouse, 
fell. The first portion of the warehouse fell for its whole height 
across Commercial Street, and the back wall for its full height, 
excepting the ground floor, into Commercial Court. In order 
to ascertain if there had been anyone buried in the dér7s, and 
with the view of having Commercial Street cleared for traffic, a 
large staff of workmen was promptly engaged to remove the 
fallen material, and this work was accomplished on the Com- 
mercial Street side by two o’clock on Friday last, when it was 
fortunately ascertained that there had been no one buried by 
the fall of the building. When the work was in progress it was 
deemed necessary for the safety of the men employed, as well 
as for the security of Mr. Dow’s building, to have the front wall 
of the iron warehouse shored. A notice was accordingly served 
upon Mr. Dow to have this done, and he had the shoring 
executed in the course of Friday. Further, in order that there 
should be no additional risk run by the removal of the jute in 
the fallen warehouse the owners of the jute were stopped 
removing it until the condition of the buildings north and 
south of the ruin had been ascertained, and until the warehouse 
on the north had been emptied of its contents. The condition 
of these walls has now been ascertained, and I see no objection 
to the jute referred to being taken away, provided the work 
is carried on with caution. The state of the warehouse 
to the north of the ruin, while not immediately dangerous, must 
have careful attention and alteration before the warehouse is 
again used. The whole of the front wall for nearly its full 
height is bulged, varying to a width of about 3 inches from the 
gables. The back wall of this warehouse immediately adjoining 
the ruin is also bulged to about the same extent. I would 
therefore recommend that, so soon as the jute lying in the ruin 
is removed, notices be served upon the owners of property 
adjoining on the north and on the south of the fallen warehouse 
to have their buildings made safe. While I cannot accurately 
report as to the cause of the accident until the whole of the 
débris has been cleared out, I am of opinion that the floor 
immediately above the second flat gave way on account of its 
being overloaded with jute, and in giving way carried with it 
the whole of the front wall, the three upper storeys of the back 
wall, and all the floors and roof of the warehouse.” 


The meeting approved of the report generally, and 
remitted to the Conveners of the Police and Works Committees, 
along with the Burgh Engineer, with instructions to do, or 
cause to be done, whatever was deemed necessary in the 
circumstances, 
Engineer and the Chief Constable to examine and report upon 
the condition of all warehouses within the burgh abutting on 
public streets and courts, with power to obtain any assistance 
they might deem necessary. 

At the public meeting of the Police Commission held 
subsequently, the minute of the joint committee was unani- 
mously adopted. 


SOUTHEND PIER, 


ON Monday the case Brunlees v. Dickson was heard before 


Mr. Justice Denman and a special jury. The plaintiff claimed 
damages for slander of him in .the way of his business as an 
engineer. 
of the plaintiff, and pleaded that the words were spoken on a 
privileged occasion, dod fide and without malice. 

The plaintiff, Mr. John Brunlees, was a member of the firm 


of Brunlees & M’Kerrow, engineers, carrying on business in- 


Queen Victoria Street, London. As such engineers the firm 
had a contract with the Local Board of Southend-on-Sea, of 
which the defendant was a member, for the engineering of a 
pier which was being built by the Board at that place. By the 
terms of this contract it was the duty of the firm of Brunlees & 
M’Kerrow to supervise the work, and the plaintiff was the 
member of the firm who had the actual supervision of the pier. 
Dissatisfaction had been expressed by the members of the 
Board at the slowness with which the works proceeded, and at 
a meeting of the Board the defendant had attacked Mr. 
Brunlees, suggesting that “he was a relative or friend of. the 
contractors.” At subsequent meetings the defendant had said 
that the plaintiff had “ favoured the contractors from the first,” 
and was “playing into the hands of the contractors.” The 
Board, however, passed a resolution to the effect that they did 
not mean to cast any reflection on the plaintiff, and to this 
resolution the defendant was a party ; but he declined to with- 
draw or apologise for what he had stated at the meetings. 

The plaintiff was called and bore out the opening of his 
learned counsel. 

Cross-examined, he said that he had recommended Messrs. 


The meeting also remitted to the Burgh | 


The defendant denied that the slander was spoken : 
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Erroll as contractors, although their tender was 2,000/. higher 
than Messrs, Kirk & Randall’s, In re-examination he ex- 
plained that this was because the latter firm were engaged in 
some very heavy litigation which, in his opinion, rendered it 
undesirable to employ them, Evidence was called to prove 
that the words alleged in the statement of claim were spoken 
by the defendant. 

The plaintiff’s case having been closed, Mr. Murphy, for 
defendant, submitted that no case had been made out. The 
occasion was privileged clearly, and there was no evidence that 
the words were not spoken dond_fide and without express malice. 
He cited Clarke v. Molyneux (3 Q.B.D. p. 237). ; 

Mr. Candy argued that the statement that the engineer was 
either a friend or relative of the contractors—a statement for 
which there was no foundation whatever—tinged the whole 
course of the attacks on the plaintiff, and was evidence of 
malice. 

Mr. Murphy having replied, 

Mr. Justice Denman ruled that there was evidence to go to 
the jury. . 

Mr. Murphy having announced that he would call no 
witnesses, 

Mr, Candy addressed the jury, commenting on the fact that 
the defendant had not ventured to go into the witness-box. : 

Mr. Murphy then replied on behalf of the defendant, resting 
his defence on the plea of privilege. 

Mr. Justice Denman then summed up, and the jury, after 
eight minutes’ consideration, gave judgment for the defendant. 

Mr. Candy asked for a stay of execution, which was granted, 
the judge, however, remarking that the verdict was a proper 
one. 


THE MANCHESTER ROYAL INFIRMARY. 


THE following correspondence has reference to a very im- 
portant subject, and what is said is, we fear, applicable to 
other hospitals as well as that of Manchester :— 


4 Chapel Walks, Cross Street, Manchester : 
January 2, 1891. 
Gentlemen,—I have long been anxious for a thorough 
inspection and test to be made of the drainage and sanitary 
arrangements of the Manchester Royal Infirmary. If you will 
give the N.E. Sanitary Inspection Association facilities for 


doing this, I will undertake to pay their charges, providing no 
defects are found—your Board undertaking to pay them if 
there proves to be any defect. I need hardly point out to yo 
the need of having all the sanitary arrangements absolutely 
perfect as far as our present knowledge of the subject can 
make them.—Yours, &c., (Signed) THEO. S, MCCALLUM. 
To the Chairman and Members Royal Infirmary 
Board, Manchester, 


Royal Infirmary, Manchester: January 13, 1891. 
Dear Sir,—I am instructed to inform you, in reply to yo 
letter of the 2nd instant, that the committee of the Royal 
Infirmary had every reason to believe that the drainage of 
the building is in a satisfactory state, and regret, therefore, that 
they cannot accede to the proposition which you have been 
good enough to make in your communication.— Yours, &c., 
(Signed ° W. L. SAUNDER, Genl. Supt. and Secretary, 
Theo. S. McCallum, Esq. 


4 Chapel Walks, Cross Street, Manchester ; 
:; April 7, 1891. 

Dear Sir,—The recent discoveries at Bartholomew’s Hos- 
pital, London, have caused many thoughtful persons in this dis- 
trict to consider whether our local infirmaries are in a like 
insanitary condition, and I have been asked to address you 
again on the subject. In January last I wrote a letter to the 
Board of the Manchester Royal Infirmary, as I was anxious 
for the infirmary buildings to be above the slightest suspicion. 
I asked them to allow the drainage and sanitary arrangements 
of the premises to be thoroughly examined and tested by the 
engineers of the Sanitary Inspection Association, and I offered 
myself to pay for the whole amount of such inspection if the 
place proved to be in a perfect sanitary condition, the Board. 
to pay if defects were found. In due course you informed me 
that the buildings had already been examined, and declined 
my offer. I venture to point out your Board make a very 
great mistake in refusing to allow the buildings to be tested. 
No doubt they obtained the best advice they were acquainted 
with at the time, but I respectfully submit that the place ought 
to be thoroughly tested at least once a year—not merely super- 
ficially examined. Further, I don’t quite understand the logic 
of the Board in refusing the offer. I did not propose to 
examine the place myself in order to introduce any “fads” I 
might be supposed to have. I suggested the officers of the 
Sanitary Inspection Association, who have tested and rearranged 
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the sanitary arrangements of a number of the largest hospitals 
in the North of England. This institution is non-profit making 
and independent ; it has an established reputation (being eight 
years old), and its local centre is supported by many well-known 
gentlemen of Manchester and district, the president being Sir 
Matthew White-Ridley, Bart, M.P. It may, therefore, be 
taken that the means I propose offer the best and most reliable 
advice obtainable. If the Infirmary Board are certain that the 
sanitation of their premises is perfect, there can be no objec- 
tion whatever to its being tested, as in such a case they would 
have to pay nothing, and would have the additional assurance 
of an independent test. On the other hand, if there are doubts 
on the matter, the sooner the place is examined and put right 
the better. Until a building has had the smoke test applied by 
a disinterested expert, it should not be occupied. The Sani- 
tary Association’s experience in such matters fully bears out 
the foregoing remark. I trust your Board will reconsider their 
decision and accede to my proposal. If not, I presume they 
will have no objection to my sending a copy of the cor- 
respondence to the Manchester papers —Yours, &c, 
(Signed) THEO. S. MCCALLUM. 
W. L. Saunder, Esq. 


Royal Infirmary, Manchester: April 21, 1891. 
Dear Sir,—Your letter of the 7th inst. was laid before the 
Infirmary Committee yesterday, and I am instructed to inform 
you in reply that they do not see their way to comply with the 
request contained therein.—Yours, &c., 
(Signed) W. L. SAUNDER, Genl. Supt. and Secretary. 
T. S. McCallum, Esq. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


A REVISED catalogue has been issued for 1891 by Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson & Co, of Glasgow and London, of their 
appliances for ventilation and heating, sanitation and pavement 
lights. The catalogue, which is illustrated, contains forty 


‘pages, and is nicely bound in cloth. On page 3 it will be seen 


that Messrs Baird, Thompson & Co. took the grand diploma 
of honour and gold medal at Brussels, and a gold medal at 
Edinburgh. Selections from testimonials and opinions of the 
press appear on pages 5 and 6. Messrs Baird, Thompson & 
Co. were also awarded gold medals at Glasgow jf A good deal 
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of attention is devoted in the catalogue to the “ olus” 
specialties. | The Challenge air-propeller obtained a silver 
medal at Edinburgh. A special system is described of heating 
and ventilating combined (the “‘ Zolus” Waterspray). Among 
other matters illustrated are useful appliances for keeping drains 
clean, viz. drain-cleaning machinery. Messrs. Baird, Thompson 
& Co. have been successful in the matter of recognition of their 
specialties, for as highest awards they have taken twelve gold 
medals and two grand diplomas of honour. 


BUILDING LAWS IN CARLISLE. 


Avr the Carlisle Town Hall last week, Mr. John Johnston, 
builder, Aglionby Street, was charged, according to the Cardisle 
Journal, with allowing two buildings in Gloucester Road, 
Regent Street, to be occupied as dwelling-houses without 
certificates from the city surveyor between February 20 and 
March 20; there was a further charge of allowing four build~ 
ings in the same street to be occupied as dwelling-houses with- 
out certificates between March 6 and 20. 

The Town Clerk said that two separate informations had 
been laid under the Carlisle Corporation Act of 1877, section 2L 
of which provided that “no building already occupied as a 
dwelling-house shall be so occupied until the drainage thereof 
has been made and completed and a proper water supply laid 
on thereto, nor until a certificate has been granted by the sur- 
veyor to the owner or builder that such house is in every respect 
in accordance with all the statutory requirements, by-laws and 
regulations for the time being in force within the city. Pro- 
vided that if the surveyor fail to give such certificate withir 
fourteen days after a written application for it shall have been 
made to him by the owner of such building, and shall not in the - 
meantime specify to the owner which of the aforesaid require- 
ments, by-laws and regulations have not been complied with 
with respect to such building, then such building shall be 
thenceforth deemed to be in accordance with the aforesaid 
requirements, by-laws and regulations, and may be occupied 
as a dwelling-house.”’ The section then went on to say that the 
owner or any person wilfully occupying such building shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/., and to a daily penalty not 
exceeding 20s. The Town Clerk, proceeding, said that Mr. 
Johnston was a builder in an extensive way in Carlisle. He was 
building twelve houses in Gloucester Road, and on January 22 
the houses had arrived at such a state of completion tkat le 
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made application to the surveyor for a certificate of occupancy. 
On the 28th of that month the building inspector of the Corpora- 
tion was sent down to visit the houses, and in consequence of his 
report a letter was sent to Mr. Johnston stating that no certifi- 
cate could be granted owing to the absence of a drain to carry 
off rain water from the front, the fore courts and the back yard 
not being flagged, the damp course being below the ground-line, 
the water-closets not being plastered and having no open case- 
ment to the windows, and there being no flushing arrangements 
to the water-closet of one of the houses. Nothing further 
having been received in reply thereto, the building inspector 
again examined the houses on February 2 and reported that 
the matter before referred to had been attended to with the 

exception of the drain on the street front and the flushing 
arrangement to the water-closet. On February Io the inspector 
again visited the houses and found them still in the same con- 
dition. Another visit was paid on the 2oth, when it was found 
that by this time the water-closet had been made all right, but 
the drain in the street front had not been put in. On March 20 
another visit was paid, when the drain was found still unattended 
to, but two of the houses had been occupied. They must, 
therefore, have been occupied between February 20 and 
March 20. 

The building inspector of the Corporation said that on 
February 20 he visited two houses in Gloucester Road, which 
had then been occupied since about February 5 or 6. At that 
time the drain was not finished in front of the houses.—Cross- 
examined by Mr. Graham: He did not tell a man named 
Rowantree to tell Mr. Johnston that the three houses could be 
occupied, but that he could not pass the sixth. 

The Town Clerk: Nobody can give a certificate except the 
surveyor himself. 

Mr. Graham, for the defendant, said he wished to show 
that they had been brought to commit the offence by the negli- 
gence of the Corporation officials. 

Mr. Howard Smith, city surveyor, said that he did not know 
personally that any of the requirements mentioned in his letters 
were attended to, except that the drain was not in. On 
February 23 a certificate was granted, the drain having been 
put in by Corporation workmen.—Cross-examined : The plans 
were passed before he came to Carlisle. Considerable altera- 
tions in the plans were not made at his suggestion, although a 
g-inch sewer had been substituted for a 12-inch at his sugges- 
tion. Two sewers, one at the back and the other at the front 
of the house, had been put in by the Corporation 3 and he had 


told the defendant respecting them that if the Corporation put 
them in the Corporation would maintain them. The defendant 
never asked him that the Corporation should take over the 
street, as he wished to get rid of it, 

Mr. Graham then asked if it was not the custom to allow 
houses to be occupied and to grant a certificate when the 
whole building was finished, but the Town Clerk said that they 
could not do so; it was contrary to the Act of Parliament, 

Mr. Graham: I am entitled to show the extent of the 
culpability of the defendant. 

The Town Clerk: That is a very grave charge against the 
Corporation officials; you have already charged them with 
negligence and all sorts of things. 

Mr. Graham then addressed the Bench for the defence. He 
said that the defendant had carried on business in Carlisle since 
1855. During that time he had built more than 3co houses, 
and this was the first time that there had been any trouble 
whatever about a certificate of occupancy. Mr. Johnston 
throughout the building of these houses had done ail that he 
possibly could do to meet the requirements of the Corporation. 
The plans had been passed in Mr. McKie’s time, and had been 
altered by Mr. Smith to meet the wants of the Corporation. 
Some of the houses being nearly completed at the end of 
January, his client went to the Town Hall and said to some of 
the officials there that the houses were nearly finished and he 
wanted to get rid of the street. As soon as the street was 
taken over the defendant had absolutely no power with the 
sewers in any way. At the interview he mentioned to the sur- 
veyor that he proposed to send in a few days an application for 
a certificate that would enable him to have the houses occupied 
by January 22 or 26. He also stated that the houses were not 
complete, and that there were a few small things still required, 
and it was at the surveyor’s request that an application for a 
certificate was signed. 

The Town Clerk: The surveyor denies all this, 

Mr. Graham, continuing, said that on January 26 Mr. John- 
ston went to ask to have the street taken over, and on the 28th 
received the letter from the surveyor. Three days afterwards 
he again went to the Town Hall to see the surveyor, but failed 
to see him. He, however, went item by item with Mr. Bowe, 
an assistant of the surveyor, through the various matters men- 
tioned in the letter, which ended in an agreement that a further 
inspection should be made on the following Monday morning. 
That inspection was made, and the Corporation inspector told 
a workman of Mr. Johnston’s that he had passed the houses, 
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and Mr. Johnston acted on this and allowed a woman who | 


wanted one of the houses to occupy it. Having maintained 
that the defendant had only acted according to the custom 
followed by builders in Carlisle, Mr. Graham went on to contend 
that-his client had not broken the law, inasmuch as the require- 
ments of the section of the Corporation Act read by the town 
clerk had not been complied with. If no second letter was 
written by the Corporation officials fourteen days after the in- 
spection made by request of Mr. Johnston on February 2, then, 
he contended, no offence had been committed. He then pro- 
ceeded to call 

Mr. Johnston, architect, who said that the alteration made 
in the plan by the surveyor had cost his father over 90/.—Cross- 
examined : It was in consequence of an extension of the build- 
ing that a sewer was “ pushed outside” and had to be altered 
Was that extension at the back of the building at the wish of 
your father or the Corporation ?>—Witness : I think it was my 
father’s wish. 

A joiner in the employment of Mr. Johnston said that he 
constructed the windows of the water-closets which, according 
to the statement in the surveyor’s letter, did not open. When 
told of that letter he said it was a lie—they did open. He saw 
the inspector when he examined the buildings, who told him to 
tell Mr. Johnston that he would pass the five houses, but could 
not pass the sixth until the flushing tank or cistern over the 
water-closet was in. 

A bricklayer engaged with Mr. Johnston said he saw the 
inspector when looking at the houses, who told him that the 
certificate had gone in, and that the houses were all right. 

Another bricklayer was working on the buildings when the 
inspector examined them and heard him say that “he had 
reported the houses as all right and he expected that a cer- 
tificate would be down.” 

Adam Scott said he saw the inspector down at the houses 
and go over the houses numbers 7, 8 and 9. A party were 
wanting to be in one of the houses as their furniture was in 
lodging, and on telling the inspector this, he replied that they 
could occupy it if they had a mind, as he would pass them. 

Mrs. Robson said that she occupied the second of the houses. 
On applying for it Mr. Johnston had told her that the surveyor 
had been down, and that there were a few frivolous things to 
alter, but that as soon as they were put right she could occupy 
the house. From the rent-book which Mr. Graham put in, it 
appeared that the date on which witness entered the house was 


February 14. 


Mr. James Beaty, builder, said that some twelve months ago- 
he was building fourteen houses in Sybil Street, and two were 
finished and occupied before the others were finished. He met 
the surveyor and was told by him that it was all right, they 
would get a certificate when the others were finished. . 

In answer to the Bench, the witness said that he had seme- 
times allowed houses to be occupied without certificates, but 
with the consent of the surveyor or Mr. Nichols, his assistant. 
The officials were, however, very much more particular than 
they used to be. 

The Town Clerk: Have you ever caused houses to be 
occupied when there was a drain being put in ?—Witness ; 
No. Would you do so?—No; not until things were all right. 

The Chairman said they were of opinion that a technical 
offence had been committed, and they would impose a fine of 
Ios. and costs. It would have been better if the defendant had 
waited until he got the formal certificate, but they had it on the 
evidence of a respectable builder that it had been the custom to 
take a verbal consent from the surveyor or his assistants. 

The Town Clerk said he was prepared to admit that it was 
a technical offence on the part of Mr. Johnston. It was not 
with a view of pressing him or any other builder that the pro- 
ceedings had been instituted, but simply to carry out the law. 


WATER SUPPLY IN SOUTHWARK. 


THE Local Government Board have prepared a special report 
upon the Bill promoted by the Southwark and Vauxhall Water 
Company, under which they seek powers to create such an 
amount of 4 per cent. debenture stock “as would, including 
premiums, raise the sum of 300,000/.” In this report, which 
will be laid before the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons now inquiring into the London Water Bills, the Board 
state that they have no coubt that considerable expenditure is 
required both for the improvement of the supply in districts 
already served by the company and for its extension to new 
houses, of which some J,620 are annually added to the company’s 
district. It is, they continue, to be noticed, however, that 
although the number of houses supplied has risen from 90,535 
in 1880 to 111,155 in 1889, and the estimated population from 
672,677 to 825,886, yet the average daily supply of water has 
actually fallen from 23,985,827 gallons in 1880 to 23,591,919 
gallons in 1889, and the Board have received complaints that 
in various. districts in which the company has undertaken to 
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: CARBOLINEUM” 


AVENARIUS. 
World-famed Preservative of Wood, Ropes, &c., 
and Preventive of Dampness in Walls. 
Used with immense success by Military Authorities, Board 
of Works, Railway Companies, Tramways, Mines, Builders, 
Contractors, Public Gardens, Hstates, Brewers, &c. &c. 


ANTIOXIDE 


(Registered). 
Sure Preventive of Rust on all kinds of Iron, Steel, and 
other Metals. Protector of Paint on Wood or Iron. Pro- 
tector and Preservative of Advertisement Bills exposed to 
the weather. Finest Material for Producing Enamel Paints, 
Only to be had from 


PETERS BARTSCH & CO., DERBY, 


Or their anthorised Agents. 


IN EVERY 
QUALITY 


BEST BLINDS 


AND 
STYLE. 


Town and 
Country Houses, 
Mansions, 
Castles, &c., fitted 
to the very best 
advantage 
in every case. 


Established over 
a Quarter of a 
Century. 


FESTOON. 


G.A. WILLIAMS & SON, 


21 QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BAYSWA7ZER, W.. 


PHEENIX FIRE OFFICE, 


19 LOMBARD STREET, 
07 CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1782. 


MODERATE RATES. 
ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 
LIBERAL LOSS SETTLEMENTS. 
PROMPT PAYMENT OF CLAIMS. 


Electric Lighting Rules Supplied. 


JOINT SEORETARIES— 


W.C. MACDONALD and F. B. MACDONALD. 
LOSSES PAID OVER 


Si"?  OOOC.000. 


AUTOMATIC PATENT 


FOLDING ADJUSTMENT 


For Opening and Closing Fanlights. 


Its ADVANTAGES are that when Fanlight isclosing into Frame 
THE ARM TURNS ROUND CLOSE UP 
to the Woodwork, and is OUT OF THE WAY so that Blinds may 
pass. It is securely locked when closed, also ANY ANGLE 


when open. Itis compact and neat in appearance. Will suit any 
size or shape Fanlight, 


Architects’ 
attention 
specially 
invited. 


In Bronzed Best Malleable Iron or Best Brass. 
Illustrated Lists on application to 


ENSOR & CO., 61 Ludgate Hill, BIRMINGHAM, 


London Agent, Mr. A. HRMMINU 9 Ciosby Square, Bishopsgate, 
E.C., where Samples muy be seen and Price Lists obtained. 


OLUMEH XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered, 
Price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring with above special joint to con- 
ceal nails, at following very low prices : 134} Dry Wainscot Oak 
57s. 9d. per square ; 1x4} ditto, 48s. ; 13x43 Pitch Pine, 28s 6d.; 
1X4 ditto, 233. yd. IMPORTERS— 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 


Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King's Road, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Telephone 3,188. 

Large stock of Dry Mebogany. Wainscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- 

; ings, Deals. &e. 


National Freehold Land Society, 


25 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Established 1849. 
Total Subscriptions from commencement of Society, 
£16,000,000. 
Accumulated Funds, £1,695,009. 
MONEY ADVANCED on FREEHOLD and LEASEHOLD 
PROPERTY at a low rate of interest. 
No Fees or Fines. 34 per cent. paid on sums of £30, and 
3 per cent. on lesssums. Withdrawals at short notice. 
J. A. FISHER, Secretary. 


LO TE) ES, SE SEE 
ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s,— Office: 175 Strand, London, W,C 
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give a constant supply and has put the owners of property to 
the expense of special fittings, the supply is in effect intermit- 
tent and insufficient. The Board suggest that the committee 
should require from the company detailed particulars of (a) the 
storage and subsidence reservoirs, and (é) the new filter beds 
which, according to the preamble, it is proposed to construct, 
and should specially allocate an adequate part of the proposed 
capital to those works, The Board also direct the attention of 
the committee to the clause for establishing a sinking fund “ for 
the purpose of purchasing and extinguishing the share capital 
of the company.” ‘This clause the Board submit is practically 
of very small effect, and they think it desirable that the com- 
mittee should consider whether it is not reasonable that when a 
‘company applies to Parliament for authority to increase its 
capital, provision should be made for giving the public a larger 
share in the resulting profits. 


THE “ COMMERCIAL’’ TRYPOGRAPH, 


THE Trypograph (Zuccato’s patent) of Messrs. Zuccato & Wolff, 
of 15 Charterhouse Street, EC, has been most extensively 
used, and many thousands of the Trypograph have had to be 
supplied by the manufacturers and patentees, Messrs. Zuccato 
& Wolff, since the apparatus was first introduced to the public. 
It will be welcome news to many that the “ Commercial” has 
been introduced to sell at a lower price, being precisely the 
same as the higher-priced Trypographs except that the printing 
frame is of cheaper construction. The Trypograph is invaluable 
for running off quickly any number of facsimile copies from one 
writing or drawing. Among apparatus for production of anumber 
of copies from one writing, none, we think, can excel the Trypo- 
grapb, and we imagine that few who have used it will be ready to 
admit that the Trypograph has an equal. The process is a very 
simple one and acleanly one, and every copy produced is a 
<lear readable production from beginning to end, a document 
that shows no blurring or blotching of the writing, and no 
blanks or semi-blanks that have to be written in after by hand. 
A principal feature of the apparatus is a metal plate, or, as it is 
described, “‘a finely-engraved or corrugated metal plate,” which 
may also be likened to a metal plate, the surface of which 
resembles that of a very fine file. A sheet of prepared paper 
is laid on the plate, and the writing on the paper is effected by 
a steel-pointed pencil, the pressure of which causes the engraved 
surface of the plate to perforate the paper in the lines of the 


CHURCH & TURRET CLOCKS./GILLETT & JOHNSTON 


(LATE GILLETT & BLAND), 
Clock Manufacturers, 


Bell Founders and Bell Hangers, 


J. W. BENSON, 


Steam Clock Factory, 
NORTON HOUSE, LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 


1 Boy Court, Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 


AKER OF THE 


M. 
REAT CLOCK AT PORTSMOUTH TOWN HALL. 


CHURCH, TURRET, STABLE 
ANDO FACTORY CLOCKS 


“Of the Best Design and Construction, of Brass or Gun- 
Metal, with all Latest Improvements. Silent from 
£15; Striking from £50. 


J. W. BENSON has recently made and fixed, among others 
(the following Clocks :—Trowbridge Town Hall, Lockerbie Town 
Hall, Faversham Church, Alton Church, Boughton Church, 
Whitwell Church, Isle of Wight: Graveley Church, near 
Stevenage; St. John’s the Divine Church, Brixton; Union 
‘Chapel, Islington; Stone Church, near Aylesbury; Thurland 
Castle, Lancaster ; St. Andrew’s Home, Folkestone, &c.. &c., 
and shipped clocks for Cyprus, Sitapur, E.1., Trinidad. 
Jamaica, the Great Clock for Hzisenabad Endowment, 
Lucknow, &c., &c. 

ADVICE, SPECIFICATIONS AND. STIMATES FREE. 


J. W. BENSON, “lock Maker 


To the Admiralty, War Office, Indiax and Colonial 
Governments, &c., &¢ 


Steam Clock Factory, 62 & 64 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


STABLE FITTINGS, 
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N.S. W. 


Royal Military 


151 OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


{\o— gh “Sere 


Makers of the CLOC 
ROYAL COURTS of JUSTICE, LONDON. 


AND OF THE 


Manchester Town Hall Craig-y-Nos Castle 


Durban Town Hall, S.A. Eiffel Tower, Paris 

Exhibition, &e., &e., &e. 

GOLD MEDAIS—HUDDERSFIELD, 1883; Lonpon, 1885, 
SILVER MEDAL—PARIS, 1889, 


writing and thus producing a stencil. The stencil is then 
placed on the top of the apparatus and adjusted by the bars at 
each end. A sheet of plain paper to be printed on is then 
placed underneath, and the inking-scraper is passed over the 
surface of the stencil, squeezing the ink through perforations of 
the stencil on to the paper underneath, thus producing a 
facsimile of the original. This may be repeated for thousands 
of impressions, all of which will be equally good, and the 
stencil can be preserved and used again at anytime. It is 
altogether a most satisfactory apparatus for adequately and 
easily performing its intended purpose, and the construction of 
the printing frame is noticeable for an entire absence of any 
complex devices, and thereby the printing process is reduced 
to a minimum of simplicity. 


MESSRS. FAWCETT & CO.’8 SYSTEM OF FLOORING. 


WE recently visited some buildings in Temple Avenue and 
the Royal Albert Hall Mansions, now in course of erection, 
for the purpose of examining the “ Fawcett” system of floor- 
ing. It consists of tubular chimney-pot clay centres with 
wide bases, upon which concrete is laid, the centres being 
carried between rolled-iron joists placed about two feet apart. 
To allow of close joints being made between the bases of the 
centres or lintels, the upper and tubular part is cut back, to 
allow for the thickness of the joist webs, and is also notched, 
to receive the bottom flange upon which the lintels rest, the 
bases meeting under the joists. The notches are sufficiently 
deep to allow an air-space of half an inch under the joists. 
The ends of the tubular lintels are cut off square to the 
diagonal line drawn from corner to corner, to allow of their 
being swung into position on the rolled joists and meet beneath 
it. The triangular spaces at the walls formed by the diagonal 
system of erection are filled up square by splitting a piece off 
the end lintel along a central line square to the end,. and 
placing the piece alongside the part of the lintel left intact. 
By this arrangement an opening occurs in the side of the lintel 
which touches the wall, and through this hole, and an air-brick 
placed in juxtaposition to it, communication is made with the 
outer air, which, entering there, can circulate through the 
tubes and be drawn out by Tobin tubes for purposes of 
ventilation, as is done at the Children’s Hospital in Great 
Ormond Street. In case of fire the flow of air under the joists, 
between their bottom flanges and the bases of the lintels, is of 


BOX TUNNEL, G. W. RAILWAY (Hast End). 
CORSHAM DOWN QUARRY (Entrance from Railway) 


BATH FREESTONES.. 


We are prepared, as heretofore, to supply these sound 
and fine Building Stones on terms advantageous to Buyers. 
Orders promptly executed, and Blocks selected to suit all 
requirements. Summer-dried Stone for Winter use. 

All letters to be addressed to 


YOCKNEY & CO. (Son Owners), 
Corsham Down Quarry, Corsham, Wilts. 
Note.—No Connection with other BATH STONE FIRMS. 


1889—GOLD MEDAL, PARIS—1889 


And Seventeen other GoLp, SILVER, and BRONZE MEDALS, 


| W*. WOOLLAMS & CO., 
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ESTIMATES FOR PRIVATE PATTERNS FREE, 
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great value in keeping the joists cool after the lintel bases have 
In connection with the fire-resisting properties 


become heated. 


of this flooring it is to be noticed that no gault lintels are used, 
as that material cracks to pieces after a few minutes? exposure 
The concrete-filling takes a direct bearing upon the 


to fire. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Schemes and Estimates free from 


MOODY & ANDREAE, 
2 PRINCES MANSIONS, 
Victoria Street, London, S.W. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


DYNAMOS AND MOTORS TO ORDER. 


WILSON HARTNELL, 


VOLT WORKS, LEEDS. 


London Address :—11 Queen Victoria Street. London. 
Telegrams :—“ Hartnell, Leeds;” ‘ Propagator, London.” ~ 


TAYLOR & TUCKER ART METAL 


COMPANY, LIMITED, 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


(AS AND RLECTRIC PITTINGS. 


SOOd SOHCC4S SOCSSOOSODOS FP OOSCOHOOOO4 


ART SMITHS. 


SHow-RooMsS— 


9 Duke Street Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W 
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“The Brest I have had to do with.” 
B, WEBSTER, Marsh Gate, Leeds, 


Alex. A. Anderson, Doncaster. 
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CLEAN, 
CONTINUOUS, 
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SMOKELESS, 


iron joists between the 


concrete and the joist 


tubular parts of the lintels, their width 


of base allowing room for this; and therefore, when the 
concrete has set, the floor-lead is carried directly to the joists, 
and the tubular lintels are relieved of it. 


Thus, while the 
s carry the weight, the lintels act asa 
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IVERSAL 


ELECTRIC 


ARE 


Suitable for all Purposes. 


SOLD OUTRIGHT. GUARANTEED!!! 


ESTIMATES FREE 
For Supplying, Fixing, and Maintaining Tele- 
phones and Lines any distance. 


Especially adapted for connecting Country Houses 
with the Stables and Lodges. 


New Buildings fitted with Telephones at the 
same price as Electric Bells. 


TELEPHONES IN DAILY USE. 


UPWARDS of 6,000 in DAILY USE, 
As used by the following :— 
The CORPORATIONS of WEST HAM and 
STOCKPORT in all their Fire Stations. 


Bank of England Wm. Whitely 
Royal Exchange Spiers & Pond 


Corporation of Rich- | “ Daily News” 
mond “ Standard ” 
Great Western Railway | ‘‘ Globe ” 
»  Hastern e London & India Docks 


London & St Katharine 
Docks 
etc., etc. 


Midland Railway 
Bryant & May 
Liberty & Co. 


THE UNIVERSAL TELEPHONE COMPANY, | 


11 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


ESTIMATES FREE, 
INSTALLATIONS GUARANTEED, 


FRANK SUTER & (CO., 


276 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 


Messrs. FREEMAN & CO. 


Will be pleased to ESTIMATE for Installations for tha 
Electric Light, either complete with Engine and Dynamo or to 
be supplied with current from District Central Stations. 


21 SWALLOW STREET, PICCADILLY, 
LONDON, w. 


G. WESTON & CO., 


Electricians, 


Manufacturers 


Telephones 
and Speaking 
Tubes, Lightning 
Conductors, Burglar Alarms, 
Estimates free on application, 


of at 
EL Office— Dashwood House, New Broad St., E.G. 
Manuiactory—45 Worship Street, H.C, _ 


TAYLOR & DUNN, 
ELECTRIC LIGHT ENGINEERS, 


58 Conduit Street, & 28 King Street, Regent St. W. 


Estimates Given Free for Wiring or Fitting 
up Complete Installation. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO TEMPORARY LIGHYINS 
FOR BALL AND EVENING PARTIES, &c. 


BARNES & LOW, 
Electric Light Kngineers 


AND CONTR4ACTORS, 
1 Sussex Place, South Kensington, 
LONCON, S.W. 


Estimates Free.- ALL WORK GUARANTEED. 
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fire-resisting casing to the latter, and afford means of ventilat- 
ing the building in which they are incorporated. 


TRAIN LIGHTING BY ELECTRICITY. 


A PAPER on “ Railway Train Lighting” was read by Mr. W. 
Langdon at the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
on the 5th inst. The author believed that when the cost of 
applying any of the illuminants, whether oil, gas or electricity, 
to a complete railway system was taken into account that the 
latter would be found the most economical. The cost of oil was 
between 3d@. and Id. per lamp per hour. So far compressed gas 
had never been employed for lighting the entire stock of any rail- 
way, with the exception of the Metropolitan Railway, which 
was specially adapted for its application. To consider the cost 
as applied to stock devoted to certain traffic would hardly 
afford a true basis of comparison. Where gas was used 
entirely, depots must be established at each point at which 
trains were made up, whilst at busy centres it would probably 
have to be conveyed some distance by pipes laid down for the 
purpose. The cost of fitting coaches for gas varied from 
4/. 8s, to 7/. per lamp, while for electricity it was 507 for a six- 
bodied Midland main-line coach, or 4/. 3s. 4d. per lamp. For 
trains running which were not broken up on the journey the 
cest per lamp amounted to 3/. 125, or 18/ per five-bodied 
coach. Vans with dynamos cost from 250/. to 300/, each. 
Statistics were given showing that the cost for maintenance 
in the case of gas was from ‘c45d. to ‘25cd. per light per hour. 
There was reason to believe that the total cost of compressed 
gas, when applied to an entire system, would exceed 3d. per 
lamp per hour, while the actual cost for electricity, as used on 
the Midland Railway, had not greatly exceeded 3d. per lamp 
per hour. 


APPLICATIONS OF BORAX. 


AT the meeting of the Society of Arts on the 6th inst. Mr. 
E. L. Fleming read a paper on “ The Sources and Applications 
of Borax.” It was said that though the applications of borax 
are not generally known, as a fact this interesting and valuable 
salt will be seen to be utilised in different ways by several 
industries. In the hardware industries it is used by goldsmiths, 
coppersmiths, ironworkers, safemakers, machinists and met 1 
lurgists. For goldsmiths a special grade of borax is prepar“,” 
called jewellers’ borax, in pieces as solid and free from crae® 


as possible, so that when rubbed on a slab with water it is not 
liable to fall to pieces, but will gradually wear away until too 
small to handle conveniently, when the small pieces are put on 
one side to be used as a flux in melting or collecting. The 
manner in which borax is used in soldering goldwork is as 
follows :—A piece of borax is rubbed ona slab of slate with 
a small quantity of water until a rather creamy mixture results, 
and parts of the work are dipped in this, and the small pieces of 
solder applied by the aid of a camel’s hair pencil moistened in 
the solution, The solder is then caused to melt by a quick 
blast from a blow-pipe. In brazing copper it is used for cleans- 
ing the parts to be joined, on account of the property it 
possesses of dissolving the oxides that form a film upon the 
metal. It is very extensively used in the manufacture of copper 
pipes and for other purposes, 

In welding iron and steel together it answers the same pur- 
pose. Machinists and others use the crystal for chilling the 
iron to the right temperature, for the purpose of case-hardening 
or tempering different portions of machinery or implements to 
the desired degree. ; 

An enamelled coating for cast-iron and steel, as well as 
copper, is made by fusing on the metal a mixture of quartz, 
felspar, clay and borax, and then covering it with a glaze con- © 
taining borax. It is thus extensively used in the manufacture 
of enamelled iron mantelpieces, made to represent the rarest 
marbles, and in the great variety of enamelled signs and hollow 
ware. Borax is also used, in conjunction with infusorial earth, 
for lining fireproof safes, for, being a salt that contains nearly 
50 per cent. of its weight of water of crystallisation, with which 
it parts at a high temperature in the event of fire, the steam 
arising from the heated borax permeates the books and papers 
in the safe, and prevents their being burnt. For this purpose 
it is superior to alum, which is an acid salt, and has a tendency 
to corrode the iron. At a red heat the boracic acid in borax 
readily dissolves and unites with metallic oxides, forming a 
fusible glass, which property renders borax of great use in con- 
junction with other fluxes, for certain mineral and metallurgical 
processes, 

In the earthenware industries it is used by manufacturers of 
imitation gems, glass, china, earthenware and cement. Borax 
is now used in glazing china and earthenware so extensively all 
over the world, that the consumption in these industries, at the 
present time, exceeds any of the others. The principle adopted 
is to form a fusible glass of borax and other materials and fuse 


it on to the baked earthenware. Many formulas have been 


KALLKOLITHSE. 


NEW PATENT PRIMING AND STAIN. 


Acknowledged by experts of nearly every country to be one of the most important inventions of the Nineteenth Century, ; 
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PATERTED IR GU PATERTED 18 
England, = | Austria- 
Belgium, = Hungary, 
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TRADE MARE. 
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KALLKOLITH# is one of the most marvellous inventions of the present age, and is used as a priming in place of the now almost obsolete 
oil-colour, It produces an exquisite smoothness, combined with great durability, and amalgamates thoroughly with wood, iron, cement 
stone, plastering, &c. 


CHEAPNESS,-—It saves at least 100 per cent. in comparison with any other priming now in use, being less than half the weight. 
ECONOMY is manifested by the fact that one 14-lb. tin of KATLALKOLITH goesfurther than three times the same quantity of oil-colour, 
DRYING POWERS,-—It dries within one to two hours, thereby greatly facilitating the quick dispatch of labour. 


DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITHS is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, givea great additional advantage to 
the hanging of all descriptions of papers. 224 
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21 New Bridge Street, London, E.0. : February 23, 1886. 75 Newman Street, Oxford Street, W.: Feb. 15, 1887. 


I have had some trials made with the IKALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, . 
the results of which are very satisfactory, The KALLKOLITH is py? used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 
first coat of paint on wood and other sulstances, and ie of such a nature that the | hag been fairly tried, and we find that it answers all that you claim 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of for it 7 
given coats now reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there “ : 


will ke a large sale, J. WM. STEVENS, Architect and Surveyor; 


Price per case of 8 Tins of 14 Ibs, each, net 40s., packing included. 


CAMPBELL, SMITH & CO, 


Special terms to Wholesale Buyers and Shippers, 


Address—KALLKOLITH CO., 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
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published of the composition of this fret, but almost every 
large firm have their own formula, In the manufacture of 
Parian cement the borax is added for the purpose of enabling 
the cement, when set and moulded, to take a polish. In the 
manufacture of colours borax is used in- the preparation of 
borate of chromium, a pale green powder, and borate of copper, 
a darker green. These are used as substitutes for arsenical 
green in painting and dyeing. It is also used for staining 
glass different colours. In the preservation of timber it is 
used for dissolving the albuminous resinous matter or the sap, 
which readily decays, leaving only the tough fibre. 


THE AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTE. 


THE annual dinner of the members of this institute was held 
on Friday night at the Holborn Restaurant, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. George Brinsley, The vice-presidents were Mr. 
B. M. Bradmeer (Lowestoft), Mr. James Catling (Cambridge), 
Mr, Frank Everill (Worcester), and Mr. W. Weatherhead 
{Keighley), Mr. Catling proposed the toast of the evening, 
‘The Auctioneers’ Institute of the United Kingdom,” and 
other toasts were “Kindred Institutions and Associations,” 
and “The President, Vice-Presidents and Members of the 
Council.” The dinner was preceded by the annual meeting, 
which was held at the offices of the association, 57 and 58 
Chancery Lane, under the presidency of Mr. George Brinsley. 
The report stated that during the year 95 candidates had 
applied for admission, and 66 fellows, 22 associates and one 
student had been elected. The receipts showed an increase 
of 2207. One of the most important aims of the institute was 
to raise the status of the profession by insisting upon qualifying 
examinations as a condition of membership. By-laws for 
regulating preliminary, intermediate and final examinations had 
been drawn up and settled by the examination committee and 
council, and it was proposed at that meeting to ratify them, 
The important subject of a scale of fees, commissions and 
charges to be recognised by the members had, owing to the 
diversity of practice in various parts of the kingdom, been 
reserved for further consideration. The Chairman, in moving 
the adoption of the report, congratulated the members on the 
progress of the institute, and said they now numbered 620 
members. He was pleased to state that the council had been 
very active in looking up persons who were acting as auctioneers 
without licenses, and thanks were due to the authorities, who 


were assisting them by taking up every case to which their 
attention was called. Mr. James Catling seconded the motion, 
which was adopted. 


PATENTS, 


[This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whonall particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 

7209. William Eddleston, for “ Improvements in fasteners 
for windows.” 

7229. George Cooper, for “Self-acting hook for holding 
doors or gates when required to be fastened back and for 
releasing same when to be closed, or for all purposes where a 
self-acting hook is required.” 

7279. William Henry Withington, for “Improvements in 
apparatus used for the disinfection of water-closets and for 
similar purposes.” 

7374. Frederick John Palmer, for “‘ Autographic signature 
or private sign security safety fastening, to be used in connec- 
tion with bolt, lock or any other catch or fastening, or simply 
by itself.” : 

7395. John Alexander Phillips Adams, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in and relating to lathes.” 

7411, William MacLeod Mackinnon, for “An improved 
chimney cowl.” 

7413. Thomas Seward, for “An improved safety brake or 
locking device for lifts or hoists.” 

7445. James William Shepard, for “Improvements in 
mechanical instruments for obtaining angles, levels, perpen- 
diculars and gradients.” 

7470. Gavin Alston, for “ Improvements relating to stoves, 
flues and fireplaces.” 

740. William Edward Aldous and Fredk. Digby Aldous, 
for “Improvements in ventilators for houses, factories, 
churches, shops or any other class of buildings.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


and VENETIANS. 


MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 
Special Designs and Estimates for PLUMBING, GLAZING. 


DILAPIDATIONS. 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houees. 
FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 


PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 


(TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP- 


CARPETS, 


C. HE. BIRCH Importers of Finest Qualities. : 
Begs to invorm el CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


ally: superiniends: GH Oldest Established Importers, 


Orders entrusted to 


$$ 
——————— 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO.,) 


VICTORIA HOUSE, | 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Mornis & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


e 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


$8 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KINQ@), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR, | 
Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. | 


Late of 100 NEW ZOND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND EST'MATES GIVEN, 


SANITARY SPECIALTIES, his 


ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 
sent to all paris of the United Kingdom. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON S8T., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™-E.C. 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C, 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and_Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork, 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, } 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free, 


KS— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., 8.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, and 
muy be vonsulted by appvintment. 


24 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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FAWCETT’S 


FIREPROOF AND VENTILATING 
FLOOR 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED BY THE LEADING ARCHITECTS TO BE 


FAR IN ADVANCE OF ANY OTHER SYST 


Is now generally aoeetie for First-class Work, and has been recently adopted for 
Barrack Reconstruction for the War Office; the Capital and Counties Bank, Guernsey ; 
the London and County Bank, Kingsland; the Royal College of Music; the Argus 
Printing Works, Temple Avenue, E.C.; the Convent of Our Lady of Sion, Bayswater; the 
Royal Albert Hall Mansions; and other important Buildings, containing upwards of 


=,O000.000 FEET OF FLOOR AREA. 


WORKS—-_READING and NOTTINGHAM, 


Where a Large Stock is always maintained. 
DRAWINGS, ESTIMATES, AND FULL PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION TO 


MARK FAWCETT &CO., 


CONSTRUCTIONAL ENGINEERS, 
50 QUEEN ANNE'S GATE, WESTMINSTER. 


Telegraphic Address—‘‘ ABEDNEGO, LONDON.” Telephone No. 3,078. 


et 


Prin ted by SPOTTISWOODE & O0O., at No. 5 New-street Square, E.C., and paiiies for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. , Strand, W.! ep London, 
viday, May 15, 1891. 


a a 


gntrack 


LONDON, MAY 22, 1891. 


Aston —June 1.—For Building Public Baths. Mr. W. 
Augustus Davies, Engineer, Public Offices, Aston Manor. 

BANGOR.—May 27.—For Building Infectious Hospital. 
Mr. John Gill, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 

BANGOR.—May 27.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Retort House, Engine House, &c. The Gas Manager, Bangor. 

BATTERSEA —June 9.—For Erection of a Superintendent’s 
Lodge in Battersea Park. Mr. H. Dela Hooke, County Hall, 


Reporte: 


to Ghe Architect, 


TENDERS, ETC.’ 


°° As great disappointment is frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
forwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Reporter to 
THE ARCHITECT.” 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT © REPORTER. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . Fs i ' hEOnON 6 
For Quarter Page A . ° ’ e » 210 OG 
For Half Page . ° e e ° 8 ° 4 10 OG 
For a Page : ‘ : , : a + Ce) 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . . ’ 017 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 
Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 
On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. 
aes Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
ine. 
Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
- on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ALDERSHOT. — May 26 —For Building Riding School, 
’ Stables and Sheds at the South Camp. Major S. Waller, 
R.E, RE. Office, “ N” Lines, South Camp, Aldershot. 

ALVERTHORPE —May 26.—For Building Dye Houses, 
Boiler House, Tall Chimney and other Buildings, Messrs 
Colbeck Bros., Limited, Alverthorpe, Wakefield. 


Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BEDLINGTON —June 1.—For Building Presbyterian Church 
and School. Mr. N. Macara, Surveyor, Rumbling Bridge, 
Surling 

BELFAST.—May 26—For the Construction of a Storage 
Reservoir, Auxiliary Pumping Station, and other Works con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Samuel Black, Town Clerk, Town Hall 
Belfast 

BELFAST —June 15.—For Erection of College Buildings 
(Campbell College). Mr. W. H. Lynn, Architect, 21 Calendar 
Street, Belfast. ’ 

BERMONDSEY.—May 25.—For Supply of 24-inch and 3-inch 
Best Tooled York Paving. Mr. J. Harrison, Town Hall, Spa 
Road, Bermondsey, S E. 

BIRKDALE.—June 1.—For Sewering and Roadmaking. 
Mr. J. H. Fairbarn, Surveyor to the Local Board, Town Hall, 
Birkdale. 

BIRKENHEAD.—May 22.—For Erection of St. Catherine’s 
Church Institute. Mr. J. A. Berrington, A.RI.B.A., 34 Green 
Bank Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. 

BisHop AUCKLAND.—May 23 —For Building House, 
Stabling, &c. Mr. R. R. Rule, Architect, 61 Princes Street, 
Bishop Auckland. 

BRIDGEND —May 23.—For Building House, Shop and 
Premises. Mr. G T. Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

BRISTOL.—For Converting Warehouse into Parish Build- 
ings and Hall. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Archi~ 
tects, 38 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. (Local Builders only ) 

BRIsTOL—May 27.—For Pulling-down Buildings and. 
Clearing Site for Rebuilding. Mr. W. Bruce Gingell, Archi- 
tect, Alliance Chambers, Corn Street, Bristol. 

BRISTOL.—June 1—For Building Offices, Stores, &c, at 
St. Vincen’s Iron Works, St. Philip. Mr. R. M. Drake, 
Architect, 24 College Green, Bristol. 

CaRDIFF.—May 25.—For Building Premises. 
Bruce Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. . 


Mr. E. M. 


WERT Y EreOs 


— 


the pressure is equal in both ways of turning th 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY Pos*. 


> CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements tha! 
e knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction 
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~ Carpirr.—May 28.—For Extension of Ely Schools for the 
Guardians, including Swimming-bath, Dining-hall, Kitchen, 
Wards, &c. Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Queen’s 
Chambers, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—For Building Board School, &c. Mr. T. Taylor 
Scott, Architect, 14 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CHELSEA.—May 26.—For Supply of Wood Blocks, Port- 
land Cement, Thames Ballast and Sand, Pea Gravel and Cast- 
iron Studs. Mr. T. W. E. Higgins, Surveyor to the Vestry, 
Town Hall, King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 

CHESTERFIELD.—June 8.—For Additions to Hospital. Mr. 
J. W. Fearn, 31 Devonshire Street, Chesterfield. 

Conway.—May 29.—For Building Residence. Mr. Robert 
Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 

CovENTRY.—June 2.—For Building Tramp Wards. Messrs. 
G. & I. Steane, Architects, Coventry. 

COWBRIDGE. — May 28.—For Additions to Crossways. 
Messrs. Seward & Thomas, Architects, Cardiff. 

DEwsBuURY.—May 28.—For Enlargement of Rufford Lodge. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, Architects, Dewsbury. 

DUBLIN.—May 22.—For Adding Wings, &c., to Stewart 
Institution for Imbeciles, Palmerston. Mr. G. P. Beater, 
Architect, 17 Lower Sackville Street, Dublin. 

EDMONTON.—June 2.—For Supply of Steam-water Heater. 
Mr. Francis Shelton, Clerk to the Edmonton Union, Lower 
Tottenham. 

Eppinc.—May 25.—For Alterations and Additions to the 
County Police Station. Superintendent, County Police Station, 
Epping. 

FULHAM.—June 2—For Construction of Carriage Way, 
Footways, Alterations to existing Roads and Execution of 
Drainage Works, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

GARTH —May 25.—For Building Church. Messrs. Halli- 
day & Anderson, Architects, 16 High Street, Cardiff. 

GLascow.—May 28.—For Extension of Head Post Office. 
The Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, 12 Whitehall Place, 
S.W. 

GREAT YARMOUTH.—May 23 —For Building Club House, 
North Denes. Mr. James E. Teasdel, Architect, 3 Queen 


GREENWICH.—May 27.—For Making Entries into Sewers | 
and for Excavators, Bricklayers and Carpenters’ Works Mr. — 
J. Spencer, Clerk of the Board of Works, 141 Greenwich 
Road, S.E. eT 

HACKNEV.—May 27.—For Supply and Delivery of Broken ~ 
Granite, Flints, Ballast and Hoggin. Mr. James Lovegrove, 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Eackney, E. }} 


HALIFAX —May 30.—For Building Block of Six Villas 
Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Sowerby Bridge. 


HIGHER TRANMERE,—May 22,—For Building St. Cathe- _ 
rine’s Church Institute. Mr. J. A. Berrington, 34 Green Bank 
Road, Devonshire Park, Birkenhead. Bring 


HorsHAM.—May 30.—For Additions to House, Well Cross — 
Farm. Mr. Wm. Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 

HoxtTon.—May 27.—For Painting and Distempering Inte- 
rior of the Casual Wards. Mr. Robert Clay, 213 Kingsland 
Road, N.E. ne 

Krincswoop.—June 1.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
W. L. Bernard, Architect, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin 
Street, Bristol. 

K1RKCALDY.—June 1.—For Building Lodge and Gardener’s 
House at Public Park. Mr. J. W. Hislop, Architect, 
Kirkcaldy. 

LEWISHAM.—May 26.—For Kerbing and Tar-paving and 
Channelling and Metalling Roadways. Mr. Edward Wright, 
Board of Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 

LICHFIELD.—May 25.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel to 
seat 300. Mr. Thomas Guest, Architect, Cobden Buildings, 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. ; 

LIVERPOOL.—June 1.—For Supply of Portland Cement, 
Macadam and Chippings. Mr. John Price, Lark Lane, Tox- 
teth Park, Liverpool. 

LLANELLY.—June 20.—For Building Police-stations, Burry 
Point and Llangennech. Mr. Daniel Philips, County Surveyor, 
Carmarthen. 

LLANGOLLEN.—June 1.—For Additions, &c., to Board 
Schools. Mr. I. D. Denny, Architect, Llangollen. 

LoNDON.—May 23.—For Supply of Galvanised Iron, &c., 
Cast-iron Pipes, Stoves, Signal and Point Fittings, Bolts, 
Screws, Nails, Stone, Cement, Slates, Drainpipes, &c. Mr. 
T. D. Geulloud, Secretary, Great Eastern Railway Co., Liver- 


Street, Great Yarmouth. | pool Street, E.C. : 
PEREECTION IT PooR SPRINGS. 
The EMPRESS ‘ VICTOR” M0 Tsui Tdi = | The EMPRESS ‘‘ VICTOR” 
is attachable on front or s (==> 2S ————EEE—E———— | is the neatest of all 

h MI : : 
back or on either hand | |jii!=—= 2a\2 = —_ | “TS Pneumatic Springs. Does 
d ' (=== SS ail || its work better, and ean 
of doors, sslixed gnlekty ee be fixed where others can- 


by any one, and ean be ) not. It is made in various 
RATA ail ne sizes to suit large or small 
| / TT an Hath | Hil | Mt | doors ; 
il Hh ve Wn AARC i Nl Ni ‘ 

ee ee eee ee eee —————ESESEE>E>E>E—E—E—EE———————————— Ss 
CROW NI reve war«.| Ea IVE TES SS SS reave warx.| G) OW JES TES TRADE MARK 


- bey SILENT AND ADJUSTABLE 


SPRINGS 


FOR EVERY DOOR. 


ROBERT ADAMS, 


PATHNTEH, 


67 NEWINGTON CAUSEWAY, 
LONDON, S.E., 
Having the Largest- Variety of SPRINGS in the World 
to Close and Fasten Doors with absolute Silence, can 
supply the most suitable for every kind of Door. 


taken away when re- | " tl 
: D 


moving to other premises. | iii 


OPPO P POPOL DADA cD eed 
Full particulars of these, as also of 
R. A.’s Secure Fanlight and Skylight Openers, 
Tongue and Three-Throw Casement Bolts, 
Fasteners, Stays, Reversible Windows, 

Burglar-Proof Fasteners, 
and his other Patentsand Specialties, all known to be of 
the highest order, as evidenced by Forty First-Class 
International Awards, will be sent on application as 

above, 


Head Office & Works :— 
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LONDON.—May 25.—For Painting and Cleaning Work at 
the North-Western Fever Hospital. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, 
Strand, W.C. 


LONDON.—May 26.—For Construction of Brick and Pipe 
Sewers, and Underpinning and Repairs to old Sewers. Mr. G. 
Wallace, Engineer to the Board of Works, 197 High Hol- 
born, W.C. , 


LYNTON.—May 30.—For Restoring Parish Church. Mr. 
H. Wilson, 447 Oxford Street, London. 


MALLOw.—May 29—For Enlarging Workhouse Chapel. 
Mr. J. Hanley, Clerk, Mallow. 


MANCHESTER. — June 17.— For Lighting Town Hall by 
Electricity. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. 


MANSFIELD—For Building Two Cottages. 
Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 


MERTHYR TYDFIL —June 2—For Erection of a Three- 
arch Bridge. Mr. Gwilym C. James, Offices of the Local 
Board of Health, Merthyr Tydfil. 


NEWBURY.—May 30.—For Erection of Hospital Building, 
Cold Ash. Mr. J. H. Money, Architect, Broadway, Newbury. 


NEw SouTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


NUNEATON.—May 25.—For Construction of “ Polarite” 
Filters, Effluent Channels, Sludge Drains, &c. Mr. J. S. 
Pickering, C.E., Town Hall, Nuneaton. 

PATRICROFT. — May 25.— For Construction of Cast-iron 
Bridge for Carrying Cast-iron Pipes over Canal. Mr. T. H.G. 
Berrey, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 


PETERHEAD.—May 25.—For Building Public Library and 
Museum. Mr. Duncan M‘Millan, Architect, 211 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. 

Portsoy.—June 2.—For Building Four Coastguard Houses 
and Outbuildings. Director of Works Department, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

READING —May 27.*—For Alterations to Board School. 
Mr. Joseph Morris, Architect, 17 Friar Street, Reading. 


Mr. R. Frank 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


ELECTRIC 


POWNALL ROAD, 


REIGATE.—May 23.—For Supply of Kerbstone, Granite, 
Ragstone and Paving. Mr. Clair J. Grece, Town Clerk, 
Reigate. ; 

SHEFFIELD —June 1.—For Building Nurses’ Residence, 
Wadsley Asylum. Mr. ). McInery, Surveyor, Aldine Chambers, 
High Street, Sheffield. 

SHREWSBURY.—June 6.—For Sewerage Works. 
Robinson, Cherry Orchard, Shrewsbury. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—May 25.—For Supply of Floating Bridge 
for the Southampton and Itchen Floating Bridge and Roads 
Company. Mr. Alexander Brown, Engineer to the Company. 

SouTH BENWELL.—June 3.—For Erection of School 
Buildings, Boardroom, Office, House, &c. Mr. J. W. Thomp- 
son, Architect, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SOUTHMOOR.—May 27.—For Building House and Shop. 
Mr. J. W. Rounthwaite, Architect, Blackhill, Durham. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES. — May 28.— For Sewerage Works. 
The Borough Engineer. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—June 1.—For Forming and Laying- 
out Public Park. Mr. K. F. Campbell, Borough Engineer. 

SWANSEA —May 23.—For Erection, Furnishing and Heat- 
ing of a Higher Grade School. Mr. J. P. Martin, Architect, 
13 Heathfield Street, Swansea. 

UPMINSTER —May 29 —-For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
a Bridge over the River Ingrebourne. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, 
Surveyor, South Woodford, Essex. 

West Ham.—May 26.—For Supply of Broken Granite, 
Flints, Tar and Pitch, Lime and Cement, Paving Works, &c- 
Mr. Fred. E. Hilleary, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 

WEsT Ham.—May 26—For Construction of an Engine- 
house, and Alterations to the existing Pump-wells at the Cor- 
poration Sewage Works. Mr. Lewis Angell, Engineer, 
Town Hall, Stratford, E. 

WEST HARTLEPOCL —May 28.—For 
Stores. Mr. W. Young, Architect, 
Hartlepool. 

WooDFORD.—May 26.—For Making-up and Completing 
Roads for the Local Board. Mr. J. D. Hooper, Surveyor, 
Woodford Green. 

WORCESTER.—June 6.—For Erection of Additional Build- 
ings at the County and City Lunatic Asylum, to accommodate 
140 Patients. Messrs. H. Rowe & Son, Architects, Worcester 
Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. 


LIGHTING. 


Mr. T. 


Building Central 
Druid’s Hall, West 


Glasgow Branch :— 


DALSTON. 


Telephone No, 1140. 


PATERSON & COOPER, 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 


STREET. 


* Patella London.” 


ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 


CO... 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Late of 22 MARTINS LANE, CANNON STREET, E.C., 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 EAST HARDING STREET, 


FETTER LANE, E.C. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH 


SHOULD »E WIiTHCUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


House Cistern, fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 


and superior to any others. 
and May 1870, 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards 


London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. M 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, 
Vide Professor Fraukland’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; 

The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hasvall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 
Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. ; 


Patronised and used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Bdiphoxgh 
at Bastwell, by H.R.H.the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the éite ot the Medical Profession. and at the 
; ary’s, Consumption, Fever. and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
&c., and at-all the Schools established by the School Board for London. Pocket Filters, 48. 6d. and 6s. each. Household and Fancy Filters, from 10s. 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 21s. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 170 Strand, London, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters E 


W.C. 


137 WEST REGENT 


Telegraphic Address :— 
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WORTHING.—May 25.—For Supply of 50,coo Best Hard- 
burnt Paving Bricks, 9 inches by 44 inches by 2 inches, and 
5,000 feet of Dressed Granite Flat Kerb, 12 inches by 6 inches 
deep, and 300 feet of Circular Kerb. Mr. W. Verrall, Town 
Clerk, Worthing. 

WRITTLE.—May 28.—For 
Mr. H. Gibson, Clerk of the County Council, 
Chelmsford. 


Rebuilding Writtle Bridge. 
Shire Hall, 


TENDERS. 


BLACKPOOL. 
For Building Post Office at Blackpool, fo: the Commissioners 
of H.M. Works and Public Bulges 


J. Hilton . ; . £6,662 5 Io 
Walmesley & Son . : : : A t 25:7 3000.40 
J. Cardwell Bros. - . - 5,615 0 O 
? W. Brown & Son s Fi : A 3 OOO 10 
Teo Uribe. : ; < ; ahh Bete pel v0 Daleks 
W. Eaves & Co. E ; : : i 14,700) Ou 10 
G. Woods & Son é , 5 : W700 OO 
S. Warburton . : : i : sd. O2Ta OF 10 
Ives & CO (accepted ) JF 600710 0 


f CLACTON-ON-SEA. 
For Erecting Two Shops, Alterations, &c, Station Road, for 
Mr. C. Bearman. Gray’s Inn Road. 


W. Gillingham, Frinton-on-Sea £1487 O10 
W. Sargent, Clacton-on-Sea. T4250, @ 
Ellis & Turner, Aldersgate Street, City TettO: 0.0.0 
J. C. Allen, Clacton-on-Sea. 1,300 40" 2 
HUXTER & Potts, Clacton-on-Sea (accepted) . 1,100" 0" D 
For Building Wine, Spirits, Bottle Beer Stores, Rosemary 
Road, for Mr. Fred Miller, Brewer, Brightlingsea. 
James C., Allen 54,520 5070 


No competition. 


CRAMLINGTON. 
For Building Stores, Seaton Burn, for the Cramlington District 
Co-operative Society, Limited. Mr. J. G. CRONE, Archi- 
tect, 50 Grainger Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Spence, Tait & Co., Blyth # é . £2,649 10 0 
E. & R. Symmons, Dudley (Northamb) - 2,450 09 O 
Tyrie & Graham, Gateshead © 25443 3.18 
R. Nicholson, Forest Hall 7 - . - 2,332, 4 9 
H. Brown & Co., Newcastle . . « 29322 eee 
W. Lilburn, Bly th . ; . 2,263 12 90 
A. GRAY, North Gosforth (accepted ) PAM 
*Hot-water A LES EE 
Sweeney Bros., Morpeth . ; : . 70 Wo 
Dinning & Cooke, Newcastle . . : : 67 0 © 
R. T. Vaux, Sunderland ; : : : 65 10 0 
Gibbs & Sons, Liverpool . : : ° ; 64 14 0 
H. Walker & Son, Newcastle . 4 : h 58 15 oO 
J. A. Somerset & Co, Newcastle . 2 5; 57 09 O 
Emley & Sons, Newcastle : - ; < 45 9° oO 
CWMLLWYNFELL. 


For Building Master’s Residence to Board School, Cwmllwyn- 
fell. Mr. JOHN Hay, Architect. 


John Williams, Cwmgorse . - £3t5 20m 
a G2), Howells, Brynamman . 259 I0 O 
REES MORGAN, Ystalyfera (accepted Ye 220 ue 


DOVER. 
For Forming Road from London Road to Burton Road, and 
Providing Iron Fences, and Forming part of Burton Road. 
Mr. WALTER THOMAS, Borough Engineer, Dover. 


H Richardson, Dover . : : ‘ £1 Lae 
Austen & Lewis, Dover : , s 1,100 O O 
H. Stiff, Dover . : ; 7 . 1,c89 0 Oo 
W. BROMLEY, Dover (accepted ) : : . 1,048 6 Io 


HASTBOURNE. 
For Pulling-down and Erecting New Premises in Seaside, 


For Making and Delivering within Six Months, for Messrs. Eastbourne, for: Mrs) B/N ell pee 
: ms ee ? CARD & Son, Surveyors, Lewes. 
Ellis & Turner, 5co,coo Kiln Bricks. Ar ak TReEbOlTne ; £1,310 0 0 

: . ° . . . 9 
JAMES C. ALLEN (accepted ) wjiata Oo Coster, Rasthourne ; : . 1,250 0 0 
For Alterations and Fittings at New Post Office, Clacton-on- Cornwell & Son, Eastbourne ; A ‘ 1,200 0 9 
Sea. Backhurst, Eastbourne A 1 Lito eo 
James C. Allen L236" G0 is HUGGETT, Eastbourne (accepted ) 979 10 oO 


CT 
Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL." Sil L.SsEwZ’s 


qecie “ADAMANT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL, 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M.. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


= A caqaeomomsmny «Tk TF A Ds OS oe 
ee SEP | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS ee 


SILENS FoR 


I dmitted to t i t 1 t, 
ations As PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please and can be fixed to | 
FAN LIGHTS, before the public. . write for one. open either top or | 


From 3s. 6d. each. 


AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 
or endless cord. It 


outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: **STLENS, BRADFORD.” 


efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose, For 
Price Lists, Illustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Esti- 
mates given. 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


pac WSS , 
Ses 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
If dimensions are given, we can 


THE “ WILMOS, af 


7) PARQUET FLOORS. 


Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application, 


woop BLOCK FLOORS, ; 


Patent Di:e=Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 
FLOORING COMPANY, 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
5387, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


May 22, 1891.] 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


ELSWORTH. 


For Restoration of Elsworth Church. Mr. W. M. FAWCETT, 


Architect, 1 Silver Street, Cambridge. 
Whitehead, Razston 
Hodson : 

Savil, St. Ives . 
‘Osborne, St. Neots . 
Wade, St. Neots . 

‘Page, Buckden .” 


e . e 
. 


TRESPEsS, Architect, Warwick. 
N. J. Harding, Banbury 
“T. Fleming, Gaydon 
J. Grant, Grimsby 
'G. Golby, Eydon é 
'E. TALLIP, Warwick (accepted ) . 


GUILDFORD. 


° ° e 
. ° e e 
e . 


. 


For Additions to Archbishop Abbot’s School, Guildford. 
WILLIAM G. LOWER, Architect, No. 124 High Street, Guild- 


ford. Quantities by Architect. 
J. Longley & Co., Crawley 


Morgan, Isted & Morgan, Southampton . : ‘ 


T. E. Downes, Guildford . ; 
Higlett & Hammond, Guildford 
‘'T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford . 
'G. Strudwick, Guildford . A 
J. Crook & Son, Southampton . 
"Robert Smith, Guildford . 

Robert Wood, Guildford . F 
MITCHELL BROS, Shalford: (accepted ) 


HANLEY. 


For Erection of Two Blocks of School Buildings, Glass Street, 


FENNY COMPTON. 
¥or Forming Cattle Sale Ground, Fenny Compton. 


HOUNSLOW. 
For Supply of Steam Fire-engine, for the Heston and Isleworth 
Local Board. 


. . £805 8 ° Merryweather & Sons. . -£526 0 0 
* ey fi) fe) SHAND, MASON & Co. (accepted )* 496 0 oO 
: 739 3 fo) * Double-cylinder steam fire-engine. 
: Oe KIDSGROVE. 
5930718" 9 | For Building Three Houses, Out-offices and Boundary Walls, 
: «58917 Kidsgrove, for Mr. F. C. Wade. Mr. EDWIN PENN, 
Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Mr, T. P. G. W. HANCOCK, Stoke-upon-Trent (accepted ). 
ho soe Lond LONDON. 
: . 390 0 o| For Taking-down and Rebuilding the Old Friends Beer-house 
387 0 Oo and Two Shops adjoining, Lower Woolwich Road, for the 
278 10 0 New London Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. WILLIAM 
* 269 10 oO M. BRUTTON, Architect, 1 Catherine Street, Strand. 
T. Hooper. : ‘ é ; v4 3)3234 ee 
Mr G. Ford . , dj : . : ; $02,070L OO 
i G. S. Archer : : 3 @ 2,030. 0uo 
W. Rowe . . “ : ; 21904 o oO 
.Gamithe, ©. 2 “ : 0621409 204g 
£1,275 4 Wm. Smith : : c 04525305) OD 
ite 5 Romaine . : ° : * 2300" -OneO 
eke Be BRIDLE (accepted at ba. 032) 2 «9, 2,100. Chae 
; . aa yee D. Charteris (withdrawn) 2,032.7 0 nor 
* y10o o o| For Alterations and Repairs to 17 ie 19 Featherstone Street, 
2 i 1.037 350 City Road. Mr. WM. M. BruttTon, Architect, 1 Cathe- 
; 1.027 way rine Street, Strand. 
me URVIG MO OD MOH CLONE cheats peo, —s o> 532365) 0a 
Ft ko7e fol ob Eso berarsons =’ y. i) paaeg be Ome 
G. S. Archer 2008.0 BO 


For Repairs to 19, 20 ar 21 Tees Street, ‘City Road. Mr. 


Hanley, for 9co Children. Mr. E. E. SCRIVENER, Archi- hata M. Bruton, Architect, 1 Catherine Street, 
tect, Hanley. i 
‘Robinson, Coventry . su tales - £6,790 ome) Ss Se AreDOrs Gio i-s PG Ges) + ee AdDite Aah 2 x 
Ellis, Hanley : 6488 0 O SUD cy ORG eed : . 95 Pe 
Osborne & Co., East, Gitnstend rid hn 6,450 0 O accep gh) tg aii 
Inskip, Longton 5 - 4 . 6,057 0 o| For Alterations and Additions to the King’s Arms Public-house, 
Bennett, Burslem . . 3 a5, 000 4.0 +O Lower Kennington Lane, for Mr. E. H. Lewis. Mr. 
Cornes, "Hanley : : oa 5.075 BOLO Wo. M. BRUTTON, Architect, 1 Catherine Street, Strand. 
Bradney & Co, Wolverhampton : 25.030" 0-60 B. Crook : : ; . £592 I0 oO 
GODWIN, Hanley ee : : . BUY by ayo. R. F. Saker *. ° A 2 : : 552 9 0 
Clarke, Hanley . P , ‘ ‘ whee opade G. PICTON (accepted) . : : ‘ ‘ is37.531 0 gO 
te eee | op SOHN, DALE, ASPHALTE” PAVING COMPANY, 
ting 5 tent 1,000, Ibe. to ldinch:| 1 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. |  esras.i LIMITED. 
Tresher tosquareinch, withles| Nadls, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
4 10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff anges, 
s and Hereford Water Works. Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams :— Telephone :— 


_% Specially adapted for Con- 
“ crete Floors and Street Paving. 


a 
y ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMERT 
+} Quick setting; test 3 parts 
y Standard Testing Sand, 230 lbs. 
per square inch; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying, and cheapest Cement 
the market. Specially 


ee 


- eikp ted for laying encaustic 
sues, making iointe fe sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concre 
undations, dc. 


” 


fa aa sufficient fer Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD &CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
BLvE Liss Lime, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements, 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway faa water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, furaind, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
as wave on hand, 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


ARCHITECTS 


And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of 


BRAWN’S PATENT 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 
Has received the special approbation of OapTAIN SHAW. 


BRAWN & C0.,124King’s Road, Chelsea, $.W. |e gs 


OLUME XLIY. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound i in Cloth, Gilt soriceeds price 12s. 6d. 
Udiice<: 175 Strand, "London, V V.C. 


“ROOFING SLATES, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


““LIMMER, LONDON,” fom 862. 


EDRMOF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 


Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE C0, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte.supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SHYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


A SPHA LATE 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 


From the Honister and Yew ags Quarries (near 
Buttermere T, ake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International ey bh 


SSD London, 1862 Pee 
wy, * Model Dwelling, ” New- : 2; 
s castle Exhibition, 1887. oes 


LIGHT SEA GREEN. 


DARK GREEN. 


For PRIOUS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


KESWICK, “CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 
In small SiZ6S, 


CHAFF CUTTING, 


GRINDING, er see erieelaretieies ean aoa 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 14 to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
sT 5 ? Ue 
VENTILATING, ——— 
amy PUMPING, &c. READING CASES / 


FOR 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


S HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET. 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


OFFICE: 


6 


LON DON—continued. 
For Repairs to Houses for the Lambeth Estate Co. 
Ayres & ARDRON, Architects, 8 Southampton Sireet, 


Bloomsbury Square. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


Messrs. 


22, ‘1801. 


ners 


[May 


LONDON continued: 


For Rebuilding the Star and Garter Public-house, No, I 3Green 
Street, Leicester Square, for Mr. 


Je. 0.,,C,; Wood. 


Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. 


Puzey & Lumley 3 : : : t £7,042, 0 0 Quantities supplied tee Architects. . 

Nightingale 5 6.3305" 02/0 S. Goodall : 5 - : Sign 4 75% OP 
Thomas Turner, Limited . ¢ : oe ODL OOO R. Perkins - : ° . *, 173s035_,24/0 
Young & Lonsdale » 4,997 0 0 J. Anley Pa gs : . *. » 3,538 0 © 
HOLuipay & GREENWOOD (accepted ) 4,888 0 o T. Green : . ; : : « 33,522 ae 

For Alterations, &c., at Newtonwards, Cholmeley Park, High- F. Saunders. Sates? altte’) Saunt aa 
gate, for Mr. J. Wilkinson. Mr. E. B. PANSON, Architect, Spencer & Co... ® eli: gumsedonAt outa 
7A Lawrence Pountney Hill. D. Payne . ee oe id fendi pepe ee 

Tidstone™ 2 : : : ) , . £286 0 0 Gould & Brand. : . : ° 2 oo oe 
Brown. : : ‘ 232 0 O Pewterer’s “Work. 

Young & Lonsdale. 3 : 221670. 0 Watts & Co . - . “ ; : ot 20bats oe 
Stevens Bros... s 405 OO T. Heath . - : . ° : 185 0 Oo 

For Rebuilding No. 28 Whitcomb Street, Haymarket, for W. Helling eae . . . : ; 1ST SOG 
Messrs. Relleen & fenkins. Mr. WILLIAM M. BRUTTON, F. J. Ruse 4 = 4 : A - 4 181 0 © 
Architect, 1 Catherine Street, Strand. Sanders & Sons ; c 4 ; é 177-10, O 

G. Ford : : : . . . -£553 9 ©| For Alterations and Repairs to i Dolphin. Public-house,. 
Lorden& Son se eee De ee Rash hee Union Street, Borough, for Mr. E. Little. | Messrs. 
G, So Brettet ee fot eh Ge Bas emt SavILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. 
R.C, Scutt . : ; : . oe Quantities supplied by “Architects. 

For ‘Rebuilding the Gam Restaurant, 228 Strand, for Mr. C. Tunmore. A . . » Bros - £498 0 © 
R. Baker. Messrs SAVILLE & M ARTIN, Architects, Sanders & Sons . c - : «7498 4O 7C 
86 and 87 Strand. erases supplied by Architects. Vears & Co. ° . . : erie « 29,10 Ip 

W. Shurmur : ‘ 5 “ -2,5,070° 0 O B. Cooke : 4 : : . ‘ » 395 0 O 
E. Toms . ’ ; , : , te SER aero Spencer & Co. . 4 ° ° : . 0 5354y5.0) Oo 
S. Goodall ‘ : : : 4 «hie SAy O teD C. H. Bates . : . . . 9 349:5.930 
Ashby Bros. . A : s ed oO 2 uO > 'O Pewterer’s aks 
G. H. & A. Bywaters : - : ad; OLoMOuO Sanders @ Co. *s : $ ; . 5015 © 
Gregory & Co. . : : 5 . 4806 0 oO ; 
Gould cprand <9, @es ene Ve . 4,744.0 0 Gasfilter's Work. 

Pewterer’s Work. E. Pragnell 8 e e ° e ) 6 17 Io Co 
J. Edwards * : : ; ; : 337. 0 ©O| For Erecting Brewery Tap, Upper Kennington Lane, Vauxhall, 
T. Heath . : ; - : A ot 207 MOO for the New London Brewery Company, Limited. Mr. 
W. Helling : : ° : : 289 I0 O Wo. M. BRUTTON, Architect, 1 Catherine Street, Strand. 
F. J. Ruse : : : : 5 204289::15 .0 D. Charteris. A : : : Mimannree AA oe) «ee, 
Sanders & Sons ; : ; , 252,10 Oo T. Hooper. ° 5 : . ° . - 2,500 0 & 

Gasfitter’s Work. G..S. Areher . : aOR : 0 ee oak Sa ee 
J. Dodson. . : | . 4 5 2257;°0 70 G. Ford . ; aes ° . . 2,045 0 © 
W. Heath. : 5 . : : 222, GO sO W. Rowe . : : ‘5 : . . £2; 000 OLE 
E, Pragnell : ; ; ; 192 0 O Wm. Smith - 2 - “ F of kok Oe, 
J. Biggs . ; ° - : . 178 19 O ROMAINE (accepted ) . ; . - 7, AGS ee 

THE 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


SO 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


PORTABLE LIGHT 


UP TO 


4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 
In TWO Years. 
USED LARGELY by Messrs. Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 

all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE.- 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Tat 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


ch”, 
fr || 
WEAAN 
Als 
fi Uky 
, 
oe 
i 
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can be had, price 2s. 


Established 1852. 


SHAFTS REPAIRED. 


and Reported upon. 
Price Lists Post Free, 
LEADENHALL HOUSE, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Patronised by H.M. the QUEEN. 
Contractors to H.M. Government. 


LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTORS, 


CHURCH SPIRES AND CHIMNEY 


ANDERSON & CO. 


(Successors to SANDERSON & Co.), | 


==) 22 KIRKGATE BUILDINGS, HUDDERSFIELD, 
101 LEADENHALL STREET, 


Telegrama—“ Tonnerre, London.” 


ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 


A 
iy Existing Conductors Examined) with adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 


ALSO COCKBURN 


Eigur First-Ciass Pave Mzpats.| PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is elimina 


They are in use (amongst many other places) ad 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 

General Post Office Junior United and 

Stock Exchange other Clubs 

City Bank The Langham Hotel 


VOX POPULI. 


PLATES from the celebrated Painting 
“VOX POPULI,” the chef d’auvre of the late. 


CHARLES YERLAT, 


London County Council 

L. & N. W. and other 
Railways 

Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane 

Garrick Theatre 

St. James’s Hall 

The Moore & Burgess 
Minstrels 


Hote! Windsor, ang 
others 

The Café Monico : 

Baron de Rothschild’s 

Sir David Salomons 

The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P. Croats, 
aig Paisley, 

C. BO) Binds 


Director of the Royal Academy of Antwerp, 


6d. each, including 
postage, on application to the Publisher, 


A. CO. WELLS & CO|P- A. GILBERT WOOD, 


175 STRAND. 


4054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London, 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammetera 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETEBRS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and all EHlectrie 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Tclegraphic Address :—‘ SounpER, LonDON,” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


May (22, °1891/] 


THE ARCHITECT. 


q 


SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —continued. 
For Alterations and Repairs to the Duke of York Public-house, 
St. Ann’s Terrace, St. John’s Wood, for Mr. R. Cooper. 
Messrs. SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 and 87 Strand. 


LONDON—continued. 
For Repairs at rear of No. 20 Featherstone Street, City Road. 
Mr. Wo. M. BrutTon, Architect, 1 Catherine St., Strand. 
E. & F. PARSONS (accepted) . «© + . £00.90 oO 


Quantities supplied by Architects. 
G. E. Todd “ ' 
N. Schlater e : 

S. Goodall . : “ 
E.Toms . : 
Gould & Brand . . 


Burton & Sons . 


Pewterer’s Work. 
TT. Heath .. : ; é 5 5 

Watts & Co. A fs 4 
Sanders & Sons. : 5 . ‘ 


F. J. Ruse . ° . . hones 
Gasfitters Work. 
Vaughan & Brown N ; ° 
W. Winn. j 
E. Pragnell . ° C f . “ 


- For Painting and Repairs to the Load of Hay Public-house, 
Praed Street, Paddington, for Mr. R. Baker. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 & 87 Strand, 


'W. Heavens ; . . . A 
‘W. Langridge & Sons. . é . 
W. Oldrey & Co.. : ° . 

W. S. Lane . : : d 


Por Painting and Repairs to the Duke of York Public-house, 
Victoria Street, Pimlico, for Mr. R. Baker. 
SAVILLE & MARTIN, Architects, 86 & 87 Strand. 


W. Heavens 3 3 F R A 
H. B. Oldrey é : ‘ . 
W. Langridge & Co. . : . 

W. S. Lane... 5 5 { 3 


For Providing and Fixing Portable 2-Ton Steam Crane, and 
about 80 feet of Tramway, at Tollhouse Wharf, Fulham. 
Mr. J. P. NORRINGTON, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham 


Green. 


J. Booth Bros., Rodley ; : 
J. Gibb & Co., Fenchurch Street 
Grafton & Co., Bedford . : : 
J. Jessop & Co., Leicester . ° ° 
H. J. Coles, Southwark ° : 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martins Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.r 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ““ INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS=0R PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours. 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt, 5s. 


., pALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
e. 


e op 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 
192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
@ontinuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Sampies and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


("8 SI, ESOT 


€very description of TRON and W1iRBw FENCING, CORRUGATED 
TRON Roors, &c. Illustrated Catalogue free on applicativu. 


J. H. Wilson & Co., Sandhills, Liverpool . 


‘|WOOD-BLOCK PAVING 


LYNDHURST. 


: £1098 z 5 For Building Powder Magazine at Eyeworth Lodge, near 

‘ 7 38 4.00 Lyndhurst, Hants, for the Schultze Gunpowder Company. 
. ( Qtr 0 oO Messrs, LEMON & BLIZARD, Engineers, Southampton. 

: f 897 0 0 G. A. Bartleet, Terminus Terrace. : 34305 #oneo 

“shy 896 0. 0 John Crook & Son, Northam . . + + 389 9 9 

Pas C. Mitchell, Woodfalls, near,Salisbury . . 380 0 0 

125 0 0 J. W. Roe & Co., St. Mary’s Place. ; a "S50L uO 

See thay ayo Francis Reeks, Lymington. . ~- + + 340 0 O 

; 4n1O8/ GO © Francis Walter, Dorset See 4 So ae 

. . 103 00 Joseph Butt, Fitzhugh. : . ° ; 90 200m Seed 

NORTH SHIELDS. ; 

2 » 76 9 O| For Building Steam Roller Shed at Closing Hill Quarry, Forest 

. <P ROT On O Hall, Newcastle, for the Tynemouth Union Rural Sanitary 

- 59 10 oO Authority. Mr. J. WATERS, District Surveyor, Warden 

Place, Long Benton. 

Messrs. W. Nicholson, Long Benton : : : .£146 10 o 

R. Nicholson, Forest Hall . : : . 138 (Ong 

, £209 12° 3 R. Simmons, Forest Hall . : - : oe Yi Ome 

, METAS OO W. Brown, South Shields (accepted) . hy «108° '6 

° + 4137.2 9 PILE. 


125 O O| For Building House at Pill, Somerset, for Mr. W. H. Gilmore. 


Mr. E. H. Epwarpbs, Architect, 5 Clare Street, Bristol. 


Messrs. Stephens & Bastow, Bristol : Fi .£889 90 oO 
Eastabrook, Bristol . : ‘ ; -14 985% OF oO 

.£171 10 oO Stephens, Wraxall 3 : ; $37.18 oO 

A 5 12519150 Beaven, Bedminster . A é 640 0 a 
eL1O§ 0.60 Biss, Portishead (accepted ) : : e022), loom 

, 80 10 oO Porter, Pill . . . . . . . rioagweplh GF a 


PLYMOUTH. 
For Building Business Premises, Tavistock Road, Plymouth, 
for Mr. R. F. Roper. Mr. JAMES HARVEY, M.S.A., Archi- 


tect. Quantities by Architect. 
. £600 0° 0 Amended Tenders. 
2-HESS Oto W. Trevena, Plymouth . é é : / £1,365 701 6 
: 2 4751 0'o S. Roberts, Plymouth ‘ : : 1,348 0.0 
0° 212 47011080 A. N. Cole, Plymouth ‘ : 0 F 1,329 0 oO 
; He AO Keo =O Palk & Partridge, Plymouth : d 1,329 0 0 
“ AS 0:0 Exclusive of painting and glaziers’ work. 


QUANTITIES, ee, LITHOGRAPEED|(: S]MPSQ 


Accurately and with despatch. N & CO. 


METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. TIMBER IMPORTERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Mouldings. 


SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


SAW MILLS:— 
HEDON ROAD, HULL. 
e* QUANTITIES, Eft, 
Correctly Written and 
Lithographed by return of 


post certain. 
PLANS, &c., best style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
_and enlarged for 1891, price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 


ENGINEERS, &c., 


py 


4) 
Sak 


Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. Wy}, 
Write for Itustrtions, Testimonials, and full Parkivnies = Pp ie TeaiT a Wowk S, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ANCASTER STONE, 
FROM THE ‘LINDLEY’ QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER, NEAR GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


J. & W. Es ARCHBUTT, 
201 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, 8.E. 
Branch Establishment : 

11 BRIDGE STREET, WSTMINSTER, S.E. : 
Surveying and Drawing Instrument and Stencil 
Plate Manufacturers 
To H.M.Ofice of Works and Stationery Office, Commissioners 
of Woods and Forests, Royal Engineers, &e, 

All Instruments guaranteed. Quality, accuracy, and prices un- 
surpassed. Original Manufacturers of Vulcanite Scales, Pro- 
tractors. Curves, Angles, &c. General Catalogue, No. 1, 160 
Tllustrations, 62 pages, three stamps, Stencil Plate Catalogues, 
No. 3, 200 Illustrations, three stamps. Established 1795. 


z% 4¥or Churches, Schools, 
. ffices, &ec. 

Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


THOS. GREGORY & CO, 
Woop Pavinc AND STEAM 
? Joinery Works, 
@ Ciapnam Junction, s.W.! 
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ROCHFORD. | ; . STONE. 

For Building Ward for Lunatics at the Workhouse, Rochford, | For Building Villa Residence, Stone, Staffs, for Mr. H. Overton 
with Attendant’s Room, &c. Mr. J. WISEMAN, Architect, - Jones. Mr. EDWIN PENN, Architect, Stoke-upon-Trent. 
Southend. ~* T. R YOXALL, Stoke-upon-Trent (accepted) . £1,230 0 a 

N. Kemp, Rochford . ; : . 5 -£189 oO key PORT 


) 
J. Gozzett, Maldon : . : : : 1895 0..0 F en ie pe 
~ or Building Two Villas, Tayport, for Méssrs. D. White. & 
Sadlorden, Rechiord 5 ; ‘ . : TO, IO 9 A. Roger. Mri J. J. HENDERSON, Architect, Dundee. 

D. Robertson. ‘ ° ° ; : - £780 0a © 


eee SHEFFIELD. — : WIGAN. 
For Building Lodge, Refreshment Pavilion, &c., at Endcliffe | For the Extension of Newsroom of the Wigan Free Library. 

Woods, Sheffield. Mr. C. F, WIKE, Borough Engineer. Gaskell & Sons, Wigan \ ; : . £708 10 0 
C. Chadwick, Sheffield. : Pest A » £4,058 a. 0 J. Scott, Wigan : Dies Fee ; . 686 oo 
Motions ae 1a” , . , , 1,045 ts : W. Winnard, Wigan . ; ; : 2) 636: oF © 

astin ons, Sheffield . 4 5 ; Pa 0 ga vy ; ; ; 
E Gabbutt, Liverpool é : : é TELS SOUL LNLO epi eaD ‘Wigan & cepted) j or ape 
T. Roper, Sheffield . E : 4 . >» inBly? CL Ve “hac ok 7 ee el 
J. Holmes, Sheffield . ; ; : : a 01,4800 760 
Lowe & Son, Burton-on-Trent . 2813430) 114 "0 PILES IN FOUNDATIONS. 

) 


ASH, SON & BIGGIN, Sheffield (accepted ) owg38 7) AO WHEN piles are used in solid ground, and are designed to 
resist a vertical pressure, they are driven by means of engines 
until what is called a refusal is attained; that is to say, until 
they only descend a certain depth under an impulse, which is 
made to vary with the nature of the superstructure, the number 
of the piles employed, or the machinery used for driving. But 
when the piles are intended to resist a transverse strain, or any 
tendency of the foundations to lateral displacement, they must 
be driven until they attain a solid substratum, without reference 
to the resistance they may meet with in their descent. It is 
considered by some engineers that the ground around the piles 
becomes so compressed in the former case that an adequate 
resistance in the foundations is secured, even when the piles 
STOKE. are not driven to the more solid strata. In the latter case the 

For Erection of House and Stabling at Stoke, for Dr. W. Ww, | piles become fixed in the materials through which they are 
Hind. Messrs. R. SCRIVENER & SONS, Architects, driven, and can only move by being displaced horizontally, or 


STAMFORD. 

For Additions and Alterations to Stamford Infirmary. 
Hilliam & Corby, Stamford : ; : ~ £743 
S. Hipwell, Wisbech . ; : ; : a rede 
Rouse & Lyons, Stamford . : : ; - 699 
J. Woolstone, Stamford : . . ‘ - 649 
Roberts Bros., Stamford, 4 : : © O12 
4h: Woolstone, Stamford. 5 ~, 1606 
T. F. HALLIDAY, Stamford (accepted) : - 597 


oo0o0o00o0o0 
ooo 0.0 00 


Hanley. by being broken off on the line of thrust. Although the earth 

} signee, Weis Total. | In which piles are driven contributes to their power of resist- 
Price, Stoke . 3 : ; -£1,75t £272 £2,023 | ance to an insistent load, it is not customary to take it into 
Breeze, Stoke . : Lee — 1,838 | account ; and the number, as well as the distance apart, of the 
Tomlinson & Betteley, Longton 28 01,503 234 1,797 | piles is calculated as though they had to support the loat without 
Inskip, Longton 3 : seers 54 239 1,793 | anyassistance. In other words, the weight which is brought upon 
Bennett, Burslem . -- — __1,729 } each pile is calculated upon the supposition that it should be able 
GALLIMORE, Newcastle (accepted). 1,479 220 1,699 | to support such a weight i in the air without crushing. Under 
Cartledge, Tunstall . fwl,370 272 1,648 | these circumstances, it is* evidently necessary to diminish the 
Hancock, Stoke : : : a ui,4z0 220 1,640 | weight upon any definite portion of the support in proportion 


ON, Leo. 


Ganiniste house SA ni Decorators, ae 


(ESTABLISHED 1825.) 


200, 203, 204, 211, 212, 213, 214 & 215 TOTTENHAM ee. Ath LONDORM, Des 


N.B.—Illustrated ae pes free. COMPLETE 


DINING-ROOM SETS, 


Including Sideboard and Dining Bs 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIECES, 


With Overmantels to match, Finished 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete. 


DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Finished in Art Colours, with mart) 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Designs and Estimates Free, 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &c., 
Furniture. Rure specimens of Old Inlaid 
Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 


China, &. —P = 
PARQUET FLOORING fs ‘)- it iis 
From 4d. per square foot. =a ; Ay | 
Estimates Free, Vv Ht . ‘ 


~ PANELLING FOR ROOMS ~< 


From 3s. per square foot, 
Estimates Free, 


' = ° ; ae 
4 ft. Carved Oak Buffet, Tudor Design, £14 10s. CARPE 0 Ss. 


4 ft. wide, 6 ft. 10 in. high, Carved Oak Buffet, £18 10s. | 


LINOLEUMS, &., at Manufacturers’ List Prices. | NEW BORDERED SEAMLESS CARPETS, ART SQUARES, RUGS, &e:. ° 


All Goods delivered Carriage Free to any fiailway Station in Great Britain. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT | ad GIBBQ’ PATENT GIBBS’ PATENT 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 7 Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
________|WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


hes eT “3 ii Wa # i | 
WOODS oT ff rom AG2/= each. 2] 
Wee SSSSOG iF In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE Use BY THE | 3 HE i 
i = ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S. OFFICE OF WORKS, THE | 3 | ‘ 
| take Bae : cS) LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS | &f a U f a 
Libba “ad THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. NN WA 
yr THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. | = PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 
CHEAPEST, Anes . KINDLY 
STRONGEST, . wi COMPARE MAKE 
aap Sf No. 16, onneiytiipe | AND 
BEST VENTILATOR : PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
StTRoNG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Prez PATTERN. 


3. oe 
fa a oi Ta 


== 
sedag 


=> 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


No. 3 gistere Deas. 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PRICE LIST_—EX-WO RKS, . LIVERPOOL, (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint: 


a 


Extractor, 12in. dia. ..0... “3 hi 6 in. pipe. wh 11 6 Extractor, 20in.dia. ...... - to10in.-pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36in. dia, ...... Ps © 18 in. Pine. £915 O 
ye hf oe ceosece 0 sg ve 17 = Peo tk tol? } 4, a 3 5 > 4D Me cee sins to20 ,, 1117 6 
4 16: apc edness é tS 8 ee 2 12 6 ” OTe Wisk 2 pee hae 2 tol4 , Be 7 6 5 Culp pleetiGatio sd 8 to24 ,, .16 15 O 
4, LB ayy Sowers TF tO Om; se oO Ss SOR hm ceca te 13 to15 ~,, nS e 10 O . LY ae i ANE S URS ne .-19 0 O 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. SL ge ‘Liverpool.’ 
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as the height of the support itself is increased. Rondelet | tender for the erection of the Stamford Road School he had 


gives some tables of the weights which may be brought with 
safety upon the various descriptions of wood used for piles, 
according to their length; but it may suffice at present to 
observe, that when the length of the pile, supposed to be of 
oak, does not exceed sixteen times its diameter, it may be 
loaded permanently with a weight of from 430lbs. to 500 lbs, 
per inch superficial of the sectional area, and the extreme 
refusal must be such as to insure stability under such a load. 
There are few cases when the load above-named may not be 
slightly exceeded ; at any rate, it must be considered to be 
fairly within the limits of stability, although far in excess of the 
load usually applied. The rules generally adopted for fixing 
the “refusal” appear to be empirical, and to require more 
elaborate investigation than they have hitherto received. It is 
customary on the Continent to fix it upon the following prin- 
ciples ;—If each pile be intended to bear a weight of 25 tons, 
it is not considered to have attained its proper refusal until it 
will not descend more than two-fifths of an inch with a series 
of thirty blows from a ringing-engine, with a monkey of 12 cwt. 
falling 4 feet ; or with a series of ten blows from a common 
pile-engine, with a monkey of the same weight falling 12 feet. 
If the weight to be brought upon each pile should be 124 tons, 
the refusal is altered to four-fifths of an inch, and if it be only 
5 tons it is altered to 2 inches. But it must be evident that the 
vibrations excited in the piles themselves, or in the ground, 
must differ so essentially under the conditions of the ringing- 
engine with the small fall from those which hold with the 
piling-engine with the great fall ; and the effects of the action 
and reaction developed under these respective circumstances 
must be so dissimilar that no simple geometrical ratio can exist 
between the efforts exerted in the respective cases. At the 
bridge of Neuilly, where each pile supports a total weight of 
52 tons, Perronet adopted the refusal of one-fifth of an inch for 
each series of 25 blows, with a fall of about 4 feet 8 inches. 


TRADE NOTES. 


ARRANGEMENTS have been made for the erection of a Wes- 
leyan chapel at Denaby Main, and the tender of Messrs, 
Arnold & Son, of Doncaster, has been accepted for the work, 
the total cost to be about 1,540/, 

AT the meeting of the Kettering School Board the clerk 
read a letter from Mr, Payne, who stated that in making up his 


ORNAMENTAL, M4 
fo WALES, HSARTHS. FISORS%. [ES ce —e 
EMBOSSED GLAZED, Keay ellie Sie 
PRINTED, PAINIED,  (EZ4neen yeas 


S 
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omitted an item of 300/. for extra work, which would have 
brought up the amount to 9,623/. 15s., and he asked to be 
allowed to withdraw his tender. After a brief conversation had 
taken place as to the manner in which the case could best be 
met, Mr. F. Toseland proposed that the next lowest, that of Mr. 
Alfred Barlow, at 9,8562, be accepted. This was adopted, the 
architect, Mr. Gotch, having stated that Mr. Barlow was willing 
to undertake the work at that figure. It was ultimately resolved 
that the Building Committee should confer with the architect 
with a view to ascertain whether any reduction of cost could be 
brought about. 

THE annual dinner of the Architectural Association, which 
is announced for Thursday, the 28th inst., is to be held at the 
Criterion, and, from what we hear, a most representative 
gathering is expected. 

THE contract for connecting Govan with Partick by a tunnel 
under the Clyde has been obtained by Messrs. Charles Brand 
& Sons, who are at present engaged on the first portion of the 
Glasgow subway line in the centre of the city. The contract 
price is between 90,000/. and 100,000/., the section being about 
a mile in length, while the time for the completion of the con- 
tract is two and a half years. 

IN spite of the operation of the American Tariff Bill a 
considerable quantity of granite work continues to be executed 
in Aberdeen for the American merchants. One of the largest 
orders completed in the city for the United States market since 
the introduction of the trade is at present being pushed forward 
in the yard of Mr. William Greig, stonecutter, Urquhart Road. 
It is a monument of grey Rubislaw granite, and, when com- 
pleted, will stand nearly 30 feet high. 


WE have received a price-sheet from Woodhouse & 
Rawson United, Limited, of the Epstein accumulators, of 
which they are the sole manufacturers and suppliers. These 
batteries, being formed by direct oxidation without the use of 
paste, are entirely free from buckling or short circuiting, 
thoroughly reliable and long-lived. The normal maximum 
discharge rate is 30 amp. per positive plate, and for short 
periods this rate may safely be doubled. The capacity at the 
above rate of discharge is about 120 to 150 amp. hours per 
positive plate; at half this rate the capacity is about 140 to 
170 amp. hours per positive plate. It will be noticed that the 
number of plates is small as compared with types by other 
makers. The company has also designed special instruments 


rx 
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MAW & CO,, LIMITED, will forward on application Pattern Books or Special Designs, with Estimates 
for all kinds of Floor and Wall Tiling. Patterns can also be seen and particulars obtained at the Show-rooms of 
their appointed London Agents, Messrs, W. B, SIMPSON & SONS, 100 St, Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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for measuring the specific gravity of the solution in its cells. 
Three standard types are supplied. ‘The flattened bulb instru- 
ment has amore open scale, and is not so liable to twist ; it is 
herefore usually preferred to the small tubular instrument. 
Hicks’s patent hydrometer consists of a flattened glass tube 
with bent end to hang on edge of glass. The tube is per- 
forated to allow of the free circulation of the acid, and contains 
small glass globules of different colours, each rising or falling 
at a distinct specific gravity, thus allowing the condition of the 
electrolyte to be very readily observed. The “cell-tester” or 
voltmeter is intended for measuring the E.M.F. of the 
individual cells of a battery; it is calibrated to read from 1 to 
2's volts, and at the same time showing the direction of the 
current. The instrument should only be used to indicate the 
condition of the cells when the battery is discharging at normal 
maximum rate. Each instrument is provided with a circuit- 
completing rod which ensures a reliable connection. 

AT a meeting of the Perth Co-operative Society 100/. was 
voted out of the provident fund towards the railway servants’ 
strike fund. Several members of the society applied for inter- 
dict against the carrying out of the resolution. Sheriff Grahame 
has decided that the proposed application of the provident fund 
is illegal and contrary to the society’s rules. 

THE well-known thread manufacturers, Messrs. J. & P. 
Coats, Paisley, have decided to hand over to the town the 
extensive premises recently occupied by them as their dye 
works, situated in George Street, for the purpose of a technical 
college. The buildings, which are substantially built, occupy a 
central situation, and, when fitted up, will serve the purpose 
admirably, It is understood that they intend to give 3,000/. in 
addition, 

THE Ship Pier at Rochester, which, the South-Eastern 
Gazette says, is in the centre of the busiest commercial reach 
in the upper part of the Medway, has long been in sucha 
dilapidated state as to be all but useless, and-it is now to be 
replaced by a new structure which Mr. Hocking, of Strood, has 
contracted to build for 9942. 

A POLISHED granite monument has just been erected in 
Brompton Cemetery to the memory of Mabel, the wife of Mr. 
Clarence Sinclair, of Ulster, and daughter of the late Mr. 
Mahlon Sands. A replica of the monument has been made in 
marble and granite, and is to be erected in New York. The 
work has been carried out by Mr. C. H. Mabey, sculptor, 
Westminster. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone has been laid of a memorial cottage 
hospital at Aberchirder, for the erection and maintenance of 
which a bequest of 5,000/. was left by the late Miss E. O. 
Rose Innes. 


AT the meeting of the Matlock Local Board a batch of plans 
for the erection of property were laid before the Board, the 
principal of these being those submitted by the Matlock 
Industrial and Provident Society for a new co-operative hall in 
Smedley Street. Mr. James Turner is the architect, and the 
building is estimated to cost nearly 3,000/, 


MEMORIAL-STONES of the new Wesleyan Sunday-school 
premises, Penryn, Cornwall, were laid on Whit Monday by 
Mrs. Tobin, of Liverpool, and Miss Silcox, of Falmouth. Mr. 
Carkeek, of Redruth, is the contractor. Mr. J. W. Trounson, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Penzance, is the architect, 


A MEETING of the Stoke-on-Trent Board of Guardians was 
held on Wednesday. Mr. C. Lynam submitted plans for new 
lunacy wards, which are to be erected upon the requisition of 
the Local Government Board. The proposed building will be 
three storeys in height, and comprise on the ground floor large 
day-rooms, with smaller ones for the treatment of special cases, 
while the upper floors will contain the dormitories, with 
separate apartments for special cases. Accommodation will be 
provided for 158 inmates. The plans were approved, subject 
to the provision of additional staircases at either end of the 
building for use in case of fire or other emergency, and likewise 
the provision of an iron door between the wards of the two 
sexes, to be used only in case of necessity. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE W.-W. Lumberman says of Denver :—Business has ini- 
proved considerably during the past month. The total amount 
in value of building permits issued for April was 1,076,960 dols. 
There has been a change made in the building inspector by the 
new mayor, and it is stated that the new incumbent, J. W. 
Roberts, is preparing some new ordinances regulating building. 
If ever there was a city on the face of the earth run in the 
interests of the stone and brick business, Denver is the one. 
Ordinances have been passed through the City Council extend- 
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nations, will cover more than one hundred acres of ground 


ing the fire limits from time to time until now it has got to such 
a pass that a man cannot build a 4 by 8 outhouse four miles 
from the City Hallunless it is built of either stone or brick— 
and all this has been done without a single protest being 
entered by the people most interested, namely, the lumbermen. 

THE Chicago Sanitary News gives the report of Dr. Peter 
de Keyser to the Mayor of Philadelphia regarding the sewerage 
and sewage disposal of several European cities, made by Dr. 
de Keyser officially as member of the Board of Health. 

THE prospects of the World’s Columbian Exposition were 
never before so bright as they areto-day. The difficulties have 
been numerous, and some of them have been serious even to 


ail 
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space and cost something like 10,000,000 dols. Within a few 
months the contracts for the construction of the buildings 
will all have been let, and the great structures will be 
rapidly going up. Several of the contracts will be let 
within a few weeks, the necessary building specifications being 
about completed. About 1,000 men are now at work at Jackson 
Park, excavating the lagoons, grading, preparing the foundation 
sites of buildings and otherwise preparing the grounds. Not 
only is the site question definitely and permanently settled, but’ 
everyone seems perfectly satisfied with the settlement: The 
entire exposition will be held at Jackson Park, with possibly 


SEETCH ~ 


/ 


U & SOVERNMEN? BUILDING | 
, WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION’ 


the extent of threatening failure of the entire enterprise, but 
now all have practically been cleared away, and, to use a 
nautical phrase, all sails are spread to a favouring breeze. The 
Board of Architects, which includes ten of the leading repre- 
sentatives of the profession in the United States, has been at 
work for months upon the details of the great buildings. The 
general design has already been decided, and gives promise of 
a grand array unequalled at any previous exposition, The 
structures to be erected by the Construction Department alone, 
not including those by individual States, industries, or foreign 


the single exception of the exhibit in fine arts. Though not ye _ 
determined, this may be put in a magnificent, permanent 
art palace on the Lake front. Many think such an arrange- 
ment would be particularly acceptable to all who may desire _ 
some down-town attraction in the evening. The acceptances _ 
of foreign nations, thus far received, insure beyond all doubt 
the international character of the exposition. France, Great 
Britain, Spain, Mexico, Venezuela, Columbia, Nicaragua, ' 
Salvador, Honduras and San Domingo have already decided 
to participate. Russia, Japan, Brazil, Peru, and fully a 


Crostawarre's Parenr Stoves, sm A nsustascr Canopigs 


BRICK BACK, AND BARS, 


&: 


A new Ittustratep Price List, containing 


80 pages of Stoves, Interiors, &., is now ready. Those- 
desirous of having a copy will please forward their name 
and address to the Patentee, 


Robert Crosthwaite, 


Ironfounder, 
153 Queen Victoria Street, 
LONDON, E.C 


Patent No. 2496. A.D. 1884, 
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dozen other nations have virtually committed themselves to 
participation and are sure to accept. Indeed, the acceptance 
by France and England insures that of all other nations of 
consequence. 

From a bulletin recently issued by Mr. R. P. Porter, 
superintendent of the American census, it appears that the 
total value of the output for the production of granite in 
the United States for the calendar year ending 1889 was 
14,464,095 dols., while according to the census of 1880 it was 
only 5,188,998 dols., showing a gain of 9,275,097 dols., or 
179 percent. The four most productive States, according to 
the census of 1890, were Massachusetts, Maine, California and 


paying quantities—and gold quartz, iron ore, and many other: 
minerals have been brought to the surface. The officers of the 
Geological Survey at Washington having become interested in 
the matter, according to a Wheeling despatch, “the hole will be 
drilled to a depth of one mile. Then the Government will take 
up the work under the direction of two expert officers of the 
Geological Survey, and drill into the earth as far as human skill » 
can penetrate. The idea is to take the temperature and magnetic 
conditions, as far as possible, by means of an instrument con- 
structed for the purpose.” 

A COMPANY is being formed by capitalists of Buffalo, N.Y., 
to construct a tunnel under the Niagara River, from that city to 


HLLINGIS STATE BUILDING, 
. WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Connecticut, in the order named ; and the four States having 
the greatest percentage increase of productiveness since 1880 
are Minnesota, New York, Delaware and Georgia. 

SoME months ago a company which had been formed at 
Wheeling, West Virginia, for the purpose of “developing” that 
city, began drilling a well in search of petroleum or natural gas. 
A depth of over 4,100 feet has been reached, and in this dis- 
tance a dozen thick veins of coal are said to have been passed, 
while petroleum and gas have both been struck—though not in 


Fort Erie in Canadian Territory. Assemblyman Guenther, of 
Buffalo, has been requested to take charge of a Bill in the New. 
York Legislature incorporating the company. 

A CORRESPONDENT writes to the Z7mes :—“ The leaning 
tower of Pisa is to be quite outdone, if the plans of a resident 
in Chicago are carried out in connection with the World’s Fair 
of 1893. The stone tower of Pisa is 179 feet high, and leans 
13 feet from the perpendicular. That of Chicago is to be 225 
feet high, 70 feet square, and to lean no less than Ioo feet out 
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of the perpendicular. The structure is to be a huge cantilever, 
containing 500 tons of steel above the foundation, and will be 
able to carry a weight of about 80 tons on the floor of the top 
storey. The designer, Mr. J. B. Halpenny, is a native of 
Canada.” ‘ 

THE patent centennial celebration took place at Washington 
on April 8, 9 and ro, and the,illustrations show a view of the 


Seventh Street vestibule leading to it is 70 feet long, covered 
with a semicircular vault 25 feet high, and is richly laid out 
in marble, mosaic and colour. The hall is designed solely for 
a concert-hall. The parquet seats over 1,000 persons. When 
needed, the parquet can be floored over and transformed into a 
ball-room. ‘The cost of the building runs to about 250,000/., 
and it is the most perfect concert-hall in the United States. 


jTHE UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE AT WASHINGTON, 


exterior and the interior of the United States Patent Office. 
The Scientific American of the 18th ult. gave a description of 
the celebration, and a long report of the speeches. 

THE music-hall which has been built by Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie for the use and benefit of the citizens of New York, 
and opened at the beginning of the month, fronts on Fifty- 
Seventh Street. The main doorways are approached by a 
series of steps 80 feet broad, and are enriched by groups of 
polished pilasters of Peterhead granite. The hall will seat 
3,000 people, with an additional standing capacity of 1,000, 
The house is illuminated by 4,000 Edison lights. 


The Fifty- | 


THE clock for the new Philadelphia City Buildings, Arché 
tecture and Building says, is to be worthy of that magnificen 
structure. The centre of the dial (25 feet in diameter) will be 
351 feet above the street. It is anticipated that it will take a 
year to place the clock machinery in the tower after the build- 
ing has been completed. The bell is to weigh between 20,000 
and 28,000 Ibs., and will be second in weight to the great 
Montreal Cathedral bell, which weighs 28,000 lbs., and it is 
expected that its peal will be heard even to the most distant 
part of the city. Chimes similar to those of Westminster clock 
will be used, ringing at the quarter, half, three-quarter and 
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hour. To distinguish the time at night the dial will be illumi- 
nated by electricity, so that the position of the hands can be 
seen from any point of the city. The minute-hand is to be 
12 feet and the hour-hand 9 feet in length, while the Roman 
figures on the dial will measure 2 feet 8 inches in length. A 
steam-engine will be placed in the tower for the purpose of 
winding up this most wonderful timepiece each day. 


Work, on the Chignecto Ship Railway, the correspondent of 
the Sco¢sman at Ottawa says, which had been suspended during 
the winter, has again been commenced at Amherst, where the 
lifting dock is situated. This structure is already fairly on the 
way to completion, and will soon be ready to receive the 
hydraulic machine that is to lift vessels to the level of the 
track, or to replace them in the water. The excavations for 


Mopet HALL, UNITED STATES PATENT OFFICE, 


VARIETIES. 


THE Council of the Association of Municipal and County 


Engineers have awarded the first premium of 1o/, (in books), 
for the best original contribution during the year, to Mr. 
Wm. Spinks, A.M.I.C.E., of Manchester and Warrington, for 
his paper on the “River Mersey,” which was read at the 
annual meeting of the Association in Liverpool, in June 1890. 


A LARGE mill occupied by Messrs. Dodgson & Grundy, and 
situate at Bardsley, Ashton, has been destroyed by fire. The 
damage is estimated at 20,000/, 


the basin are complete, and the stone for the masonry is 
quarried and cut ready for construction. The work gives 
employment to a very large force of men, and when completed 
it will be one of the greatest engineering feats on this continent. 


THE right of felling trees over 665,000 square miles of the 
Kerassond forests and 497,000 square miles of the Fireboli 
forests, near Trebizond, has been granted by the Turkish 
Government to private speculators. The wood is said to con- 
sist of oak, pine, chestnut, fir, birch, beech and cornel. 


AT Maryport, according to the Carlisle Yournal, Mtr. J: 
Maughan and Mr. J. B. Mason have acquired the ground 
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situated between the National Tea Company’s premises and the 
cottage property in Senhouse Street for 700/, from Mr. Joseph 
Williams. They previously acquired some ground at that 
point, but have up to the recent purchase been unsuccessful in 
securing enough space at the back for building purposes. They 
intend to erect five lock-up shops on the site, and have 
announced their intention of putting up a public hall over the 
shops, provided the public can be induced to take up shares in 
the concern and support it. 

THE death is announced of Mr. George Woodcock, of 
Coventry, from pneumonia following on an attack of influenza. 
Mr. Woodcock gave 10,000/. towards the restoration of St. 
Michael’s Church, and had recently intimated his intention of 
giving an even larger sum towards the cost of providing a bell- 
tower. 

AN obelisk recently completed for the Duke of Westminster 
has been erected in Eaton Park at the upper portion of the 
Belgrave drive, a short distance from the main entrance-gates, 
and central with and immediately facing the west front of the 
hall. Its total height is $4 feet. Local red stone is the mate- 
rial that has been used, with a plinth of Halkyn limestone, some 
20 feet square. Upon this there is a base surmounted by a bold 
cornice, Above the cornice rises the obelisk proper, pyramidal 
in form, finishing in a gilt metal capping at the apex. The work 
has been done by Messrs. Parker Bros,, under Messrs. Douglas 
& Fordham, architects. 

Tur Indian Engineer says an important decision has been 
announced by the Government of India, namely, that steel 
sleepers are not to be used near the sea or over salt soil ; they 
cost 7352. a mile in England for the broad gauge State railway 
pattern, and this, with their rapid deterioration; means not only- 
a large first cost, but heavy renewals afterwards. They are 
particularly objectionable for railways in close proximity to the | 
seaboard. 

TuE Khojak Tunnel, it is expected, will be completed during 
the course of the autumn. 

A TUNNEL is to be constructed under the Detroit River, 
from Detroit to Windsor, on the Canadian shore. It will be 
8,000 feet long, and will have openings at each end of 1,000 
feet. When finished there will be two tracks for railroad trains. 

THE Gloucester Chronicle says :—Acting on the report of 
Messrs. Waller & Son, the diocesan architects, that a general 


renovation of the lead roof and repairs to the pinnacles of the | 
tower of Longhope Church are necessary before the bells can ' 
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again be safely rung, the churchwardens have decided to have 
the work done by Mr. Field, builder. 

ON Tuesday morning this week the North Surrey Brewery, 
Peckham Road, one of the oldest in London, having existed 
about 2co years, was almost. entirely destroyed by fire. The 
roof of the main building fell in with a loud crash just as 
Captain Shaw arrived from the headquarters at twenty minutes 
past midnight. The fire at one o'clock was well in hand, and 
an hour later was subdued; not, however, before the greater 
portion of the premises had been destroyed. 

AT a special meeting of the Isle of Thanet Board of Guar- 
dians it was decided to apply for power to borrow 5,500/. for 
new works at the union, the repayment to extend over thirty 
years. 

THE annual general meeting of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association will be held in the Architectural Hall, 42 George 
Street, on Thursday evening, May 28, Mr. John Kinross, 
president, in the chair. The annual excursion will be made to 
Kinross House, Tullibole Castle, Aldie Castle, Cleish Castle, 
and Dowhill Castle. 

THE Town Council of Rochester have selected six out of the 
twenty-six plans sent in for the proposed municipal buildings 
and technical school for consideration. The six plans are to be 
submitted to Mr. Ewan Christian for the final decision. 


ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 


AN attractive and interesting exhibit in the Royal Naval Ex- 
hibition is that of Messrs. Priestman Fros., Lim., of Hull and 
London. ’Their'stand is at the entrance of the Camperdown 
Gallery, near the model of the Vzctory. A 3 horse-power hori- 
zontal oil-engine can daily be seen working a centrifugal pump. 
The engine is actuated by mineral oil, and places the user in 
an independent position, neither coal, gas, nor driver being 
required, and the cost of working is exceedingly small. “A 
5 horse-power launch engine is also shown, which claims pre- 
cisely the same advantages for marine work, but is vertical 
instead of horizontal. As a proof of the satisfaction these 
engines have given since their introduction (a little more than 
two years ago), it is only necessary to mention that the English 
Government and six foreign Governments have already adopted 
them for various purposes, and the makers have just completed 
for the Victorian Government an engine cf 25 actual horse- 
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power, being the largest oil-engine ever made, while the Trinity 
House, the Commissioners of the Irish Lights, and the Northern 
Lighthouse Board have introduced them for blowing foghorns 
at different signal-stations round our coast ; for the latter Board 
the sixth engine has just been erected and put to work. A very 
large number of engines have been put to work, with the most 
satisfactory results, for almost every purpose for which motive 
power is required. A working model of Priestman’s dredger 
excavator and elevator is also shown. But this requires no 
comment. Sixteen Governments have adopted this system, in 
preference to older ones, for dredging, &c., for all parts of the 
world. 


RECLAMATION OF PRUSSIAN DOWNS. 


AN important work of reclamation of waste land which the 
Prussian Government has been carrying on for some time is 
beginning to show considerable progress. If anyone looks at a 
map of Prussia he will see towards the extreme East Prussian 
coast of the Baltic two long, shallow stretches of inland water. 
One, called the Frische Haff (fresh lake), being an estuary of 
the more eastern mouth of the Vistula, extends fifty miles to 
the mouth of the Pregel, near K6nigsberg, communicating by a 
narrow channel with the sea. The other, called the Kurische 
Haff (Courland Haven), is larger, extending from Memel in a 
_ south-westerly direction over fifty miles, similarly communi- 
cating with the sea by a narrow channel. Both are separated 
from the Baltic by a belt of sand, which has not anywhere a 
width of more than one and a half miles. This belt is made up 
of downs, or dues, resembling somewhat the coastline north of 
Dunkirk. Centuries ago these downs were thickly wooded and 
inhabited by wild boars and other big game. But various 
causes, military devastations among them, have destroyed the 
woods, and the water on both sides has helped to narrow the 
sandy belt, which itself seems to have changed its character, 
becoming very unstable when deprived of its shelter, and 
becoming transformed into a long chain of small sandhills 
subject to all the changes of the bleak, stormy winds. A few 
miserable fishing villages have arisen among the hills, with even 
a little church here and there. But the winds are so wild that 
in séveral cases the people have been driven away by the sand- 
storms, or sometimes in winter by overwhelming snowdriits. 
The condition of these dues was a danger to navigation, and 
when it was agreed to fortify the approaches to Dantzic, 
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Kénigsberg and Memel the Government assented to the attempt 
to reclaim the dunes from their desolate condition. The process 
of reclamation has been going on for several years, and the 
plants and trees intended to give stability to the sands and 
shelter for any essays of cultivation which may be attempted 
are thriving. Already grass and moss is beginning to grow and 
spread among the young plants. At one spot, over five miles 
long, between Pillau and Kahlberg, the appearance of the young 
trees is very encouraging. On the downs at Neukrug the trees 
make a good show. Even wild anemones and other wood 
flowers have appeared in several spots. 


A GREEK CATHEDRAL IN JAPAN. 


ON March 8 a magnificent cathedral of the Greek Church im 
Tokio, which stands on the highest site and is one of the most 
conspicuous objects in that city, was opened. It is described as: 
an imposing structure. The plan is that of a Greek cross having’ 
equal arms ; the main edifice measuring g1 feet in each direc- 
tion, and the western end having an additional vestibule 35 feet. 
in length, at the sides of which are the baptistery, sacristy and: 
treasuries in two storeys. The central space is covered by an 
octagonal dome, 50 feet in span, supported upon solid piers 
8 feet thick. Internally the apex of the dome is about 80 feet 
from the floor; it is ornamented by an arcade and lighted by 
eight arched windows. The main arches of the transepts are 
about 40 feet in span and height. Inside are a gilded and 
painted screen—which occupies the whole eastern end, dividing: 
the chancel into three closed sanctuaries—and rich silver 
candelabra hanging from the dome and principal arches. 
Opposite to this reredos, its tiers of massive gilt frames and 
richly-chased interspaces enclosing coloured representations of 
scenes from the life of Christ and the saints, the upper part of 
the western end of the edifice is occupied by an iron gallery 
for the choir. As an additional precaution against earthquakes, 
the whole of the brickwork at different heights is bound with 
stout iron ties, spanning the arches and serving as supports for 
the ornamental candelabra. In the tower at the west end is a 
spacious belfry, containing eight bells. It is crowned by a 
light, copper-covered spire, carrying a gilt ball and cross at the 
apex. The height from the ground to the top of this cross is 
126 feet, and that of a similar cross crowning .he lantern of the 
octagonal dome is 115 feet. At the consecration a congrega- 
tion of over 3,000 Japanese thronged the building, and most of 
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the foreign representatives in the capital were also present. 
The service lasted nearly four hours, and at its conclusion the 
first peal of bells ever heard in Tokio rang from the western 


tower. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ACT. 


On Friday, the 15th, at the Leeds County Court, before his 
Honour Judge Greenhow, some cases under the Employers’ 
Liability Act were heard. The plaintiff in one of them was 
Elizabeth Ann Davey, of Armley, and she sought to recover 
450/. from the firm of Messrs. Head, Wrightson & Co., engi- 
neers, Stockton, for the death of her husband, caused by an 
accident whilst he was in the defendants’ employ. Mr. C. Dunn 
appeared for the plaintiff, and Mr. H. A. Child represented the 
defendant company, In his opening statement Mr. Dunn said 
the action was brought by Mrs. Davey and her two children to 
recover compensation for the loss of the husband, whose death 
was caused by an accident at the Leeds Steel Works on 
January 27. The defendants were under a contract to do 
certain work at the steel works at Hunslet, and the deceased 
and other men were engaged by them to carry it out. On the 
day when the accident occurred they were working in a large 
furnace, some 80 feet high, on a scaffolding erected mid-way, 
and consequently about 4o feet from the ground. Whilst 
engaged in the rivetting of the furnace this scaffolding gave 
way, and the men at work, including. the plaintiff’s husband, 
fell to the bottom of the furnace and were seriously injured. 
Davey was taken to the infirmary, and died two days after- 
wards. The defendants, said Mr. Dunn, had estimated their 
liability at as low a sum as 20/, and now, he understood, 
denied their liability altogether. He would, however, be able 
to show that due care was not taken by the defendants’ 
foreman for the safety of the men in the erection of the 
scaffolding. After witnesses had been called in support of 
Mr. Dunn’s statement, Mr. Child pointed out that scarcely a 
fortnight had elapsed from the time of the accident when the 
defendants were served with notice of an action claiming 450/. 
Such a claim was certainly a most extravagant one, and the 
manner in which it had been made rendered it almost impos- 
sible for the defendants to come to an amicable settlement with 
the plaintiff, however desirous they might have been to do so. 
There had been no proof, he contended, of neglect on the 
foreman’s part, for the foreman himself had entrusted his own 


safety to the scaffolding which it was now alleged he knew to 
be in a perilous state. Other witnesses having been called, 
Mr. Dunn was proceeding to speak of the amount of the 
claim, when his Honour interposed by saying that he thought 
the widow and children ought to have 300/——Mr. Dunn said 
he should, of course, be satisfied with that—The Judge 
directed that the money should be equally divided between 
the mother and two children, the amount due to the latter 
to remain within the care of the court for the present. The 
verdict carried costs.—An application by Mr. Child for a stay 
of execution was refused.—Two other cases arising out of the 
same accident were then dealt with. Mr. Bairstow appeared 
for the plaintiffs. The first was that of William Johnson, 
boilermaker, of Stockton, who was severely injured at the time, 
but who is now, in the opinion of Mr. Moynihan, resident 
surgical officer at Leeds Infirmary, almost well again. The 
defendants had paid tIoo/. into court, and this his Honour 
thought would meet the case. He therefore gave a verdict for 
the plaintiff for that amount, with costs up to the time the 10o/, 
was paid into court.—In the other case the plaintiff was Joseph 
Hart, of Stockton, seventeen years of. age, who also received 
very serious injury, and only yesterday came out of the Cookridge 
Convalescent Home. He still had to go about on crutches.— 
Mr. Moynihan said he would not like to say when he would be 
quite well again. It would be quite three months before he 
could recommence work. There was no reason to anticipate 
permanent disablement.—Mr. Mayo Robson said that, in his 
opinion, the injuries Hart received, although more extensive 
than Johnson’s, were not so serious.—In this instance also 100/. 
had been paid into court, but his Honour awarded 75/. in 
addition, with costs. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


AT the annual meeting of the District Council for Swansea and 
district Sir John Jones Jenkins presided, and was supported by 
Mr. T. P. Martin, architect (president of the centre), Dr. W. 
Morgan, Dr. Ebenezer Davies (medical officer of health), 
Councillor David Jones, Messrs. George Bell (borough sur- 
veyor), S. Reed (secretary), — Andrew, T. E. Rosser, A. Peters 
(Neath), H. S. Geen, J. H. Nott, John Davies and T. B. 
Hutton. 

Sir John Jenkins said the national registration system was 
most necessary in the interest of the health of the public, for it 
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was a guarantee that the men registered did sound and honest 
work. The population of Swansea had increased to such an 
extent, and was living so much more luxuriously than formerly, 
that the requirements of their domestic arrangements were 
totally different from what they were a few years ago, and it 
was now above all things necessary that the plumber’s work 
should be done in a perfectly scientific way. 

Mr. T. P. Martin dwelt upon the great importance of the 
work done by plumbers, who, in fighting one of the deadliest 
and most subtle foes of the people, namely, sewer gas, had in 
their hands to a very great extent the possibilities of life and 
death. Referring to the International Congress of Hygiene to 
be held in London in August next, under the presidency of 
TLR.H. the Prince of Wales, whereat the subject of the 
“education and registration of plumbers in relation to the 
public health” will be discussed, he said he hoped that 
Swansea would do its best to send a representative there. 

Dr. Ebenezer Davies said he regarded the objects of the 
movement as of the greatest importance in the interest of 
health, and therefore wished it every success. Referring to an 
observation by Councillor Jones, Dr. Davies remarked that at 


the time of his appointment to the position of medical officer of | 


health, the death-rate was 22 to 24 per 1,000, and now it did 


Campbell and Worling, masters ; Messrs. Barnes, Simpson and 
Smith, operatives ; and Dr. Hay, Mr. R. G. Wilson and Mr. 
Kenneth Cameron, public representatives. ae 


List of Registered Provincial Masters. 


AVES, H. C., 62 Leeming Street, Mansfield. 

BALL, A., 32 Willoughby Street, Lenton, Nottingham. 
BALL, H., 53 Leen Side, Nottingham. 

BELFIELD, T. E., 12 Upper Parliament Street, Nottingham. 
BELLAMY, J., 144 Derby Road, Nottingham, 
BRADSHAW, H., 10 Shepperson Street, Nottingham. 
BUTLER, M., 43 Hound Gate, Nottingham. 

CARVER, J. G., Eastwood, Notts. 

Caunt, C., 19 Pilkington Street, Bulwell, Nottingham. 
CookgE, R. H., 3 Old Market Street, Nottingham. 
CoopER, H., 125 Great Alfred Street, Nottingham. 
CoopER, J. W., 146 Alfreton Road, Nottingham. 
CRAMPTON, E., 44 Park Street, Nottingham. 

DANBY, W., 18 Ilkeston Road, Nottingham. 
FountaAIN, A., High Hoyland, Barnsley. 

GELL, J., 75 Canal Street, Nottingham. 

GRETTON, R., 22 Peas Hill Road, Nottingham. 

Hinp, H., 198 Alfred Street Central, Nottingham. 


not average more than 18 or 19. The history of the sanitary 
condition of Swansea had been one of progress, and he only 


hoped that that progress would continue in the future as in the 
past. He dwelt upon the risk to which all classes, and espe- | Howls, P., Portland Street, Hucknall Torkard, Nottingham. 


cially the poorer classes, were exposed, and said he had wit- | INGHAM, W. H., 6 Greendale Square, Walker St., Nottingham. 
nessed more than once that they who spared themselves no JAMES, F. W., 39 North Gate, New Basford, Nottingham. 
expense in surrounding themselves with what they considered LEEK, G. H., 86 Alfred Street South, Nottingham. 
the best appliances for the security of health, found that they LEIVERS, R. G., 81 Wollatton Street, Nottingham. 
had, after all, provided themselves with nothing buta cunningly LLEWELLYN, J., 66 Sherwood Street, Nottingham. 
devised system of traps productive of disease in their families, | MANSFIELD, J. J., 51 Fisher Street, Hyson Green, Nottingham. 
Dr. W. Morgan endorsed the remarks of Dr. Davies, and | MARSHALL, J. W., 76 Alfred Street South, Nottingham. 

laid stress on the special necessity for the technical education METCALFE, J., 5 Nether Hall Road, Doncaster. 
of plumbers. | ROBINSON, O. W., 36 Bath Street, Nottingham. 

| SHARDLOW, H., 29 Radford Road, Hyson Green, Nottingham. 
SHARPE, E., 30 Milton Street, Nottingham. 
SKERRITT, T. W., 2 Chaucer Street, Nottingham. 
SOLLORY, G., 2 Mount Street, Nottingham. 
SOLLORY, G. H., 2 Mount Street, Nottingham. 
SPURR, W. H., 15 Churchgate, East Retford, Nottinghamshire. 
SQUIRE, E. C., 229 Mansfield Road, Carrington, N ottingham. 
WHITWORTH, W. H., 20 Birklands Avenue, Nottingham. 
WRIGHT, W., 69 Sneinton Road, Nottingham. 


HOLBROOK, S., 44 Skynner Street, Nottingham. 
Houmes, H., 146 Arkwright Street, Nottingham. 


Dr. Matthew Hay has been appointed president of the Dis- 
trict Council for Aberdeen, Banff, and Kincardine-shires 
Plumbers’ Association ; Mr. A. B. Robertson, Skene Street, 
vice-president ; the Marquis of Huntly, the Earl of Aberdeen, | 
Mr. Bryce, M.P., Dr. Farquharson, M.P., Mr. Hunter, M.P., | 
Convener Ogilvie and ex-Provost Henderson, hon. members ; — 
Mr. A. M. Byres, C.A, secretary and treasurer. The Regis- | 
tration Committee was elected as follows :—Messrs. Robertson, 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING SYSTEM IN LONDON. 


AT the meeting of the Royal Scottish Society of Arts last week 
Professor Alexander B. W. Kennedy, F.R.S., engineer-in-chief 
to the Westminster Electric Supply Corporation, read a paper 
entitled “A Description and Comparison of the Systems of 
Electric Lighting at present in use in London.” There were, 
he said, in London a number of electric companies, each work- 
ing in its own special district, under its own special Act of 
Parliament and in its own way, with the necessary restrictions 
for the public safety. The intention of each of these companies 
was that of simply supplying the electric current as gas companies 
supplied gas. They built central stations in which the elec- 
tricity was generated, and laid mains along the street. The 
current was measured by meter, and paid for by meter exactly 
as gas was. No doubt the accuracy of the electricity meter 
was not yet all that it ought to be, but even the ordinary 
<lomestic gas-meter did not, he believed, possess the accuracy 
of a scientific instrument. The pressure in the houses was 
always a low pressure, and was practically fixed at 109 volts. 
The companies in London might be classed as those using the 
high or low-pressure in their mains, or as those using what was 
called the continuous or the alternating current. He did not 
think that any one system presented all the necessary merits : 
it did not follow that the system which was the best for one 
district would be good for another. The high-pressure system 
had the gain that the central station was away from London 
altogether, and had the loss that the current had got to be 
transformed three times instead of once, and in every one of the 
transformations so much energy was lost. The low-tension 
system was a little simpler, because these companies did not 
require to transform the electricity at all. Regarding the price 
of electric lighting in houses and in streets, Professor Kennedy 
said that the change from gas to electricity was never made 
except for the purpose of obtaining a much greater illuminating 
power, and that being so, the cost would be about four or five 
times that of gas. As to private lighting, so much depended 
upon the amount of economy exercised in the use of electricity 
that the cost might not be much more than that of gas, or it 
might exceed gas at 3s. by 25 or 30 per cent. In hotels and 
clubs, where the same economy could not be practised, the 
ost of electricity could hardly be less than double the price of 
cas at 3s. The actual cost of electric light was known toa 


great exactness to be one farthing an hour for an eight-candle 
light, or a halfpenny an hour for a sixteen-candle light, 


AN AMERICAN CODE FOR TENDERING. 


THE Buffalo Builders’ Association Exchange have adopted and 
issued a code for the Government of the reception of tenders 
and other matters in connection therewith, taking into con- 
sideration the proposition of plans and specifications, the proper 
province of the sub-contractor, &c. It has been approved by 
the Buffalo Chapter American Institute of Architects, and is as 
follows :— 
CODE. 

Whereas, the manner of receiving bids on work prepared by 
architects and others has varied, and to make a uniform and 
fair method of the practice, now, therefore, be it resolved that’ 
on and after this date we, the members of the Builders’ Asso- 
ciation Exchange, decline to submit bids for work unless the 
following code is used and adopted :— 


Relating to Proposals and Awards. 


Just and proper methods which should prevail when esti- 
mates are solicited from contractors in the building trades. 


Plans. 


1. Drawings prepared for final or competitive estimates 
must be sufficient in number and character to represent the 
proposed works clearly, and shall be to a scale of not less than 
one-eighth of an inch to the foct (except block plans), and be 
rendered in ink, or some permanent process, coloured, figured, 
and otherwise marked in such a manner as to clearly show all 
kinds of material to be used, thickness of walls, &c., in the 
construction. 

Details. 

2. Proper details must be furnished for work that is not 

otherwise sufficiently shown. 


Specifications. 

3. Specifications must be in ink. They shall be definite, 
where the work is not clearly shown by drawings. Every 
distinctive class of work to be included in the contract must be 
mentioned and placed under its appropriate heading. 
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Restrictions as to Sub-contractors. 


4. Contractors must be notified at time of estimate if they 
are to be restricted in the employment of sub-contractors, 


Notice for Opening Bids. 
5. Before opening bids the bidders shall be notified of the 
time when and the place where the bids will be opened, and in 
the presence of the attending bidders. 


Percentage on Sub-contracts. 

6. Contractors shall be allowed a compensation of 5 per 
cent. on all sub-contracts, which at the time of estimating are 
“reserved,” or not called forin their portion of the specification, 
but which may be assumed by them by request of the owner or 
architect, after the bids have been received and opened. Con- 
tractors shall not be denied contracts upon the work covered in 
their original estimate on account of declining to assume the 
aforesaid reserved sub-estimates. 


Sub-contracts. 
7. Acontractor who may refuse to become a sub-contractor 
shall not thereby forfeit his right to the award. 


Award. 

8. When work is to be let for which estimates have been 
solicited, unless previous notification to the contrary has been 
given, the lowest invited bidder shall be entitled to the contract, 
and all minor changes shall be agreed upon with him, provided 
his prices are equitable. Should the prices for changes made 
by the lowest bidder not be deemed equitable, it shall be settled 
by arbitrators, one of whom shall be appointed by the owner 
and the other by the bidder, they to appoint a third if necessary, 
and the majority decision shall be final. Ifradical changes are 
made the whole competition may be reopened. Bidders must 
not be allowed to amend their estimates after the bids have 
been opened and before the award. 

g. Bids shall be binding upon the bidders for not more than 
sixty days. 

1o. No payments on contracts shall be less than 90 per 
cent. of the value of work done ; the remaining Io per cent. to 
be paid within thirty days after the completion of the contract. 
Sureties will be furnished by the contractors, if so required by 
the owner; and in such case the payments shall be Ico per 
cent. of the value of work done. 


11, The uniform contract adopted by the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, the Western Association of Architects and 
the National Association of Builders is recommended. 

Compensation for Estimating. 

12. Should all solicited bids be rejected, or the owner 
refuse to contract with the lowest invited bidder within sixty 
days from the date on which the bids are submitted, or refuse 
to abide by a decision of a majority of the arbitrators, then the 
said owner shall compensate the lowest invited bidder as fol- 
lows :—For all cases where the bid does not exceed 1,c00 dols., 
1odols. ; for all cases where the bid exceeds 1,0o00dols. and 
does not exceed 5,co90 dols., one-half of 1 per cent. upon the 
excess over 1,000 dols., and 1o dols, added ; for all cases where 
the bid exceeds 5,000 dols. and does not exceed 20,000 dols., 
three-eighths of 1 per cent. on the excess over 5,009 dols., and 
30 dols. added ; for all cases where the bid exceeds 20,000 dols. 
and does not exceed 40,000 dols., one-fourth of I per cent. on 
the excess over 20,000 dols., and 8625 dols. added ; for all 
cases where the bid exceeds 40,000 dols., one-eighth of I per 
cent. on the excess over 40,000 dols., and 136.25 dols. added. 


Failure to Contract. 

13. Should the lowest invited bidder at any time within 
sixty days from the date on which bids are submitted refuse to 
contract at his bid, or to abide by the decision of a majority of 
the arbitrators, the said bidder shall pay the owner liquidated 
damages (not a penalty) in the same amounts and ratio stated 
above for “‘ compensation for estimating.” 


THE GRAHTRYX WINDOW-FASTENER. 


THE case of Tosh v. Baird, Thompson & Co. was brought last 
week before Lord Low, in the Edinburgh Law Courts. The 
complainer was Henry Tosh, 197 Buchanan Street, Glasgow, 
who sought to have Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., brass- 
founders, Bath Street, Glasgow, and London, interdicted from 
infringing letters patent dated February 29, 1884, granted to the 
complainer and to Samuel Preston, of Logan Cottage, Barr- 
head, for the invention of ‘‘improved devices for opening and 
closing window-sashes and fanlights.” It was averred that the 
respondents’ ‘Grahtryx” window-opener was an imitation of 
the complainer’s patent. The defence was that there had been 
no infringement. It was intimated that the complainer had 
abandoned the action and paid expenses. 
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THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL WORKS. 


THE Manchester correspondent of the 7z7es, in a communica- 
tion which appeared on Friday, says :—The return of spring 
weather has again brought visitors to the canal works, and, all 
things considered, there is reason to admire the progress 
made in the course of a year. As Mr. Jacob Bright told the 
House of Commons on Wednesday, two-thirds of the works 
are completed. This stage has been reached in three anda 
half years from the first dip of the spade. 
third winter have been less hostile to the plans of engineers 
than the troubles of litigation and finance. Some weeks ago 
the rumour spread that an unlooked-for barrier of rock had 
been struck in dredging the estuary outside the canal entrance. 
It was a rumour with no better foundation than mere conjec- 
tures as to the failure to open the entrance-gates as early as 
had been reasonably hoped. Many signs proclaim this great 
event in the canal’s history to be at hand. Should it be delayed 


The storms of a | 


| such strengthening, remained to be done this year. As late as 


still further, the cause is not to be sought beneath the waters. | 


On the contrary, the channel to the entrance at Eastham has 
proved more favourable for dredging than was expected. 
Neither rock nor anything else has been met with in excess of 
estimates and appliances. The masonry and the hollows of 
the great entrance locks have been practically finished for 
some time. 


shut and opened. What remained to be adjusted on the spot 
was the hydraulic machinery for opening and shutting them 


with speed. Till the gates could be shut at will it was not safe | 


for the strip of soil and rock which has sealed the canal’s mouth 
to be cut away. But now the machinery is for the most part 
fixed in its position, and the bank by which the inrush of tidal 
water has been hitherto prevented is half gone. 

From the Eastham entrance locks the canal course trends 
south and south-east within the southern shore of the estuary. 
A succession of bays and inlets have had to be crossed, the first 
of which, at Pool Hall, required a mile or so of wide shelving 
sea-walls for the canal, and another at Ellesmere Port a 
similar length. The intervening cuts through capes and head- 
lands of the shore involved much variety of excavation. The 
material was at some levels formidable from the solidity of the 
rock, and at others no less embarrassing from its swampy and 
fluid softness. Much of the rock excavation on this, as on the 
more inland parts of the canal, and much also of the red sand- 
stone pitching or lining, 2 feet thick, where the banks required 


HO 


Even the lock gates were in their places, and by | 
using the winding gear of cranes they could be experimentally , 


| 
| 


September, when a report of progress was given in the 7imes, 
the expectation was that the seaward part of the canal would 
be ready last January as farinland as the mouth of the Weaver, 
so that the Weaver traffic might use it. Landslips and settle- 
ments at several points have compelled portions of the bank 


_ lining to be done twice over before the work proved satis- 
| factory. 


In other cases the movement of ground on which’ 
spoil-heaps had been tipped caused double and treble labour to 
be expended. But casualties of this kind were not unforeseen, 
and they were not the recognised sources. of delay. The 


embankments across Ellesmere Bay rose toc slowly in the 


autumn for the appointed winter’s work to be done in time.. 
The tipping of 1,000 waggon-loads per diem looked wonder- 


_ fully quick for sightseers, yet it was only snail’s speed in relation 


to the immensity of the task. A troublesome feat of a different. 
order, the siphoning of the Gowy and Thornton brooks, 18 feet 


| below the canal bottom, to pass them in tubes of 12 feet 


diameter into the estuary, seems also to have been brought to. 
a-conclusion. From Ince to the Weaver the canal was finished 
at the end of last year, except a small amount of rock cutting. 
The great sluices at the Weaver, with their ten openings for the 
passage of vessels between that river and the ship canal at high 
tide, were then finished also. It is the adjacent embankment 
work that has been in arrear there. As mentioned in previous 
accounts, the openings are each 32 feet wide, their eleven piers 
of masonry each 44 feet high, and the ten steel sluices weigh 
26 tons apiece. The gates are lifted and lowered on rollers. 
placed in steel slides in the masonry. Less than two years 
sufficed for this remarkable piece of work, and now the canal 
banks approach it from east and west, completing the enclosure 
of the Weaver mouth from the Mersey estuary. 

From here to Runcorn Bridge the look of things is still sug- 
gestive of the Jegal obligation upon the canal company to defer 
proceeding with the river embankment and other works at. 
Weston, or thereabouts, until the lower portion of the canal 
shall have been opened for traffic. At the same time, the late 
contractor for the works had his own reasons for not going on 
with some of the excavations until the spoil could be put to its 
destined use on the embankments which he was forbidden to 
begin. It was not till last year that Parliament settled the 
final conditions as to tidal openings and other parts of the 
estuary work. It is to the proceedings in law-courts and Par- 
liamentary committee-rooms, in the first place ; and, secondly, to 
the failure of that mainspring of engineering as of most other 


ARD & SONS| 


25, 26, 27 BERNERS STREET, W., 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS. 


Deal Dadoes, from 1s, 2d. per ft. super. 
Oak Fe 1s. 8d. 
Walnut ,, Le 1s. 11d. 1) 
Oak, l-inch Parquet Floors, laid and polished, from 
£7 10s. a square. 
Solid 1-inch Oak, straight boards, laid and polished, at 
£6 18s, a square. 


bed 9” 


Solid -inch Oak Parquet for covering Deal Floors, 
laid and polished, from £5 a square. 
Oak Wood Tapestry Dadoes, from 1s. per foot super. 
Walnut or Mahogany, from 1s. 3d. per foot super. 
Ditto, with Heavy Mouldings, 4d. foot extra. 
Ditto, ditto, with Carved or Painted Panels, prices 
according to sketches, 


Prices given for all Interior Work, Doors, Architraves, Over-doors, Chimney-pieces, Stoves, and Hearths, 
Architects’ and Surveycrs’ attention particularly called to the above quotations for 


BILLS 


OF QUANTITIES. 


HOWARD & SONS 


Tender for Contracts for any Joiners’ Work or Ornamental Plaster. 


Wrought-Iron Work, 


Painting—Plain or Decorative. 
Stained Cathedral Glass, and any other Interior Work, ~~ 
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business, a sufficiency of money, that the delay is traceable, both 
onthe tidal and the non-tidal portion of the course. On the latter 
portion, above Latchford, which is 21 miles from the Eastham 
entrance, excavation has got into arrear. But the advance 
made since this time last year has apparently corresponded to 
expectation in respect of the five series of railway deviation 
works, and in the construction of locks,.docks and bridges. 
Pre-eminent among these is the erection of the huge swing- 
tank to carry the old Bridgewater Canal across the ship canal 
in place of Brindley’s aqueduct at Barton. The tank is to be 
180 feet in length, thus overspanning the 170 feet surface width 
of the canal there. The main pier, or pivot, for the tank is in 
a forward state, allowing pieces of the centre on which 
hydraulic swing machinery will turn to be put in their place. 
The rains and floods of Jast November not merely repeated in 
some of the canal cuttings the damage done from a similar 
cause the year before, but in some cases filled the canal for 
lengths in which the water could be conveniently allowed to 
remain. In others the pumping process had to be repeated. 
But the inundation of a single night was evidence enough for 
some people on two locally interesting questions, one being the 
sufficiency of the inland water supply for the canal, the other 
the indebtedness of large areas of population in Manchester 
and Salford to the canal company for carrying off the swollen 
waters of the winding Irwell, which might otherwise have over- 
whelmed them in 1899 as in 1866. 

As to the date of the completion of the canal, the contract 
which was put an end to in November bound the contractor, 
under heavy penalties, to have all ready for traffic by January 1 
next. But the conditions of the contract seem to have been 
affected by the change of circumstances above referred to, or 
it is not likely the execution of the works would have been 
allowed to fall seriously in arrear even by the three months’ 
loss of time attributable to some weeks of floods followed by 
more weeks of frost. When at length new capital had to be 
found, and the Manchester Corporation was called to the help 
of the canal company, the consulting engineer of the company 
named the end of this month of May as a probable date for the 
completion of the canal from Eastham to the Weaver, and the 
midsummer of next year for completion up to Manchester. 
But the calculation in both cases assumed a continuance of the 
previous average monthly rate of progress in excavation and in 
dredging. Should these fall behind, matters that were well 
ahead, and waiting for them, must be retarded also. The 
engineer consulted by the Corporation suggested the end of 


this year for the completion as far as the Weaver, and the end 
of next year for completion to Manchester. The new capital 
Bill promoted by the Corporation and the company in alliance 
proposes an extension of time for completing the canal from 
August 5, 1892, the present statutory limit, to December 31, 
1893, or two years beyond the late Mr. Walker’s undertaking. 
The company, having determined the contract with his 
executors, will at least be under no contract penalties to 
finish earlier. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


7761. Francisco Erausquin, for “Improvements in fire 
escapes, also applicable for building and similar operations.” 

7776. Alexander Mackenzie, for ‘ Improvements in or 
appertaining to hot-water apparatus for household or other 
purposes.” 

7786. Lewis Washington Murch, for “ Improvements in the 
mode of preparing wood for ornamental and decorative pur- 
poses.” 

7801. Friedrich Langenbeck, for “An improved picture 
hook, hat peg or the like.” 

7816. Matthew Barr Baird, for “Improvements in and 
connected with steam-generating apparatus applicable for 
ventilating, heating, humidifying and other purposes.” 

7818, William Black and Charles Edward Fleming, for 
‘‘ Improvements in fans for ventilating mines, ships, tunnels or 
analogous purposes.” ; 

7848. John Jeyes, for “A new or improved compound 
applicable as gum, size, cement, paint or varnish or the like.” 

7860. Joseph Legge, for “‘ Improvements in locks.” 

7887. James Cartledge Waterhouse, for “‘ Improvements in 
chimney cowls.” 

7968. James Hunter, for “An improved sash fastener.” 


To INvENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ART DECORATOR 


TY Lee ee 


(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, | 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


Estimatesand Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
: Private Buildings submitted on application. 

88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY HING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


Lower 
tee Late of 10 NEW ROND STREET). 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND EST'!MATES GIVEN, 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


eee ee PAPERS, 
SSHED LEATHERS. 
TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE,| O. EH. BIRCH 
gente ea ore 
NTED and STAINED GLASS : 

*) Begs to inform the 

PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. ( pubic that he person- 
ally superiniends all 

Orders entrusted to 
Me 


PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES. 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in all Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


93 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
SS 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
; Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 


30 NEWGATE ST E.G, 


C. E. BIRCH, 


CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &c. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


¥1 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 
Spocial attention given to Chimuey-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTURER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs garetany carried out. Hstimates Free, 


s— 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, ava 
may be vousulted by appuintment. 


‘1 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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a SS one Ventil citoy : 24 

cians Post free on applic ation: 
EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF AN EMINENT ARCHITECT. 

“Having used every Ventilator of any prominence, I recently tried yours, and am satisfied it is the best in 


the market. An important feature is that your appliances are an effective addition to a building instead of an 
unsightly drawback as hitherto.” 


CLIMAX VENTILATING CO,, “wos.ceme Se 
VEIMAA VENTILATING GO,, “westunser sve 


by SPOT TISWOODE & OQ. 


at No, 5 New-street Square, E. C., and published for the Proprietors by P. A. GILBERT WOOD, at the OM ze, No. 175 Strand, W. C., London, 
Friday, May 22, 1891. 


A Business Supplement 


Contrack 


LONDON, MAY 29, 1891. 


NOTICE. 


IIE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by. Royal 
Charter, 12 Great George Street, Westminster, 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘ Practice ” qualification for admission:to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. ; 

Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz. :— i 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 


After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 


fessional Membership will be by Examination. 
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AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE... _ 


~ For Two Lines and under {eight wordsto theline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° ° . - GO Oo 6 
For Quarter Page . ° » ° e » 210 @ 
For Half Page e e ° e at r) e 410 0G 
Fora Page ° ® ° a at he 6 » 8 8 6c 
For 1 inch deep by 2} wide . ’ : » © 7 6 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. * 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 12s. per page ; Is. per 
line. 


Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 

ee SS SS TENS A ST SRE 
on application to the Publisher, P, A. GILBERT Woop 
175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ASTON.—June 1.—For Building Public Baths.. Mr. W 
Augustus Davies, Engineer, Public Offices, Aston Manor. — ° 

ARDLEIGH,—For Erection of Farmhouse and Buildings, and 
Pair of Cottages. Mr. J. W. Start, Architect, Cups Chambers, 
Colchester. 

-BARGOED.—June 1.—For_ Building House. 
Davies & Son, Architects, Pontlottyn. 

BARRY Dock.—For Erection of Electric Lighthouse at the 
back of the Hydraulic, Engine-house, The Secretary, Barry 
Dock Company. 


BATTERSEA —June 9.—For Erection of a Superintendent’s 


Messrs. Aaron: 


_Lodge'in Battersea Park.; Mr. H..De la Hooke, County,Hall, 


Spring Gardens, S.W. 


BEDLINGTON.—June 1 —For Building Presbyterian Church 
and School. Mr. N. Macara, Surveyor, Rumbling Bridge,. 
Stirling. 

BELFAST.—June 15.—For Erection of College Buildings. 
(Campbell College). Mr. W. H. Lynn, Architect, 21 Calendar - 
Street, Belfast. 


BIRKDALE.—June 1.—For Sewering and Roadmaking 
Mr. J. H. Fairbarn, Surveyor to the Local Board, Town Hall,. 
Birkdale. 


Bovey TRACEY.—June 6.—For Building House and Black-.- 
smith’s Shop, also House at Lustleigh, Mr. Samuel Segar, . 
Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 


BRADFORD.—June 3.—For Building Seven Through Houses. . 
Mr. J. H. Dixon, Architect, 63 Nuttall Road, Bradford. 


BRAINTREE.—June 2—For 300 Tons of 13-inch. Broken. 
Granite. Messrs. A. & H. I. Cunnington, Clerks to the Local 
Board of Health, Braintree. 


} 
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El 
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N.B.—See that “‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon 


every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., “Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 


OOLING'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

SN FASIER TO REPAIR, 
2 => \||| EASIER TO CLEAN. 

|) EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
14 e@ome out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 
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BRISTOL.—June 1.—For Building Offices, Stores, &c, at 
St. Vincent’s Iron Works, St. Philip. Mr. R. M. Drake, 
Architect, 24 College Green, Bristol. | 
BRIXTON —June 2.—For Laying about 3,000 yards super of | 
Yellow Deal Wood Paving. Mr. Henry George Hills, Clerk | 
to the Board of Works, East Hill, Wandsworth, S.W. 
BRIXTON, DEVON.—June 8.—For Building House at Whif- 
“ferton. Mr. W. P. Vosper, Merafield, Plympton. 
CHESTERFIELD —June 8,—For Additions to Hospital. Mr 
7J. W. Fearn, 31 Devonshire Street, Chesterfield. | 
Conway —May 29.—For Building Residence. Mr. Robert 
-’Grierson, Architect, Bangor. 
CovENTRY.—June 2.—For Building Tramp Wards. Messrs. 
--G. & I. Steane, Architects, Coventry. 
CROYDON. — June 2.— For Repair of Private Roads. 
Borough Road Surveyor, 8 Katharine Street, Croydon. 
Croypon. — June 8.— For Erection (Local Builders) of 
Polytechnic Buildings. The Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine 
~ Street, Croydon. 
DuBLIN.—June 1.—For Building Offices, Eden Quay. Mr. 
W. B. Soady, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
EDMONTON:—June 2.—For Supply of Steam-water Heater. 
Mr. Francis Shelton, Clerk to the Edmonton Union, Lower 
‘Tottenham. 
FULHAM.—June 2—For Construction of Carriage Way, | 
“Footways, Alterations to existing Roads and Execution of 
Drainage Works, &c. Mr. H. De la Hooke, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 
GREAT BowpEN.—For Building Stable and Alterations to | 
House. Mr. W. Hull, Architect, St. Giles Street, Northampton. 
Grimspy.—June 1.—For Building Turkish Baths. Mra; 
Cresswell, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Grimsby. 
HALIFAX —May 30.—For Building Block of Six Villas. 
Messrs. Lloyd & Son, Architects, Sowerby Bridge. 
HANWELL.—June 16—For Laying-in Surface Water 
Drains, Levelling, Tar Paving, Kerbing, Channelling and 
Making-up of Certain Roads and Footways. Mr. E. J. W. 
Herbert, Local Board Offices, High Street, Hanwell, W. 
HorwnsEy.—June 1.—For Vertical Wrought-iron Fence, 
Manhole Covers, &c., in Connection with Sewers. Mr. Thomas 
de Courcey Meade, Engineer, Local Board Offices, Southwood | 


Lane, Highgate, N. 


—— 


Head Office & Works:— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


PATERSON 


’ Schools. 


ELECTRIC 


3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


HorsHamM.—May 30.—For Additions to House, Well Cross 
Farm. Mr. Wm. Buck, Architect, 60 West Street, Horsham. 

ILKLEY.—June 5.—For Building House. Messrs. Milnes 
& France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

KENDAL.—June 8 —For Building Mission-house, Sandside. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KIDDERMINSTER.—June 9.—For Building Cemetery Lodge. 
Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kiddermimster. 

Kincswoop.—June 1.—For Building Board School. Mr. 
W. L. Bernard, Architect, 3 St. Stephen’s Chambers, Baldwin: 
Street, Bristol. 

KIRKCALDY.—June 1.—For Building Lodge and Gardener's: 
House at Public Park. Mr. J. W. Hislop, Architect,. 
Kirkcaldy. 

LARBERT.—June 8——For Building Hospital Block at 
Stirling District Asylum. Messrs, A. & W. Black, Architects, 
Falkirk. 

LEYTON.—June 2.—For Kerbing and Draining Grove 
Green Road. Mr. R. Vincent, Town Hall, Leyton. 

LINCOLN.—June 3.*—For Building Laundry at Lunatic 
Hospital, The Lawn. Mr. William Scorer, Architect, Bank 
Chambers, Lincoln. 

LIvERPOOR.—June 1.—For Supply of Portland Cement, 
Macadam and Chippings. Mr. John Price, Lark Lane, Tox- 
teth Park, Liverpool. 

LLANELLY.—June 20.—For Building Police-statrons, Burry 
Point and Llangennech. Mr. Daniel Philips, County Surveyor, 


, Carmarthen. 


LLANGOLLEN.—June 1.—For Additions, &c.,. to Board 
Mr. I. D: Denny, Architect, Llaxgollem. 

LONDON —June 5.—For Maintaining the Wood Carriage 
Pavement of Cannon Street. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal 
Clerk, Sewers Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

Low. Moor.—June 4—For Enlargement, &c., of St. 


| Mark’s Church. Messrs. T. HB. & F. Healy, Architects, 42 


Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

LYNTON.—May 30.—For Restoring Parish Church. Mr. 
H. Wilson, 447 Oxford Street, London. 

MatLow.—May 29—For Enlarging Workhouse Chapel. 
Mr. J. Hanley, Clerk, Mallow. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


LIGHTING. 


Glasgow Branch :— 
’ 487 WEST REGENT 
STREET... 


: Belegraphic Address :— 
‘Patella, London.” 


& COOPER, 


e that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notic 
TRIO LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF GHARGE., 


ESTIMATES FOR ELEO 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Balton: 
February 13, 1891. - 
Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
\417 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 
We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 
We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &e., &e. 


“at our Show Rooms. 
We feel confident that our DESIGNS, 


“will commend themselves to all who are interes 


“VENTILATED ROOMS. 
A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 


Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. Ei. PICKUP & CO. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent “ SAFETY’ BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
=, LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 
A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 
PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BEOAD STREET, E.C. 


as well aS our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
ted in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 
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. MANCHESTER. —June 17.—For Lighting Town Hall by 
Electricity. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL —June 2.—For Erection of a Three- 
arch Bridge. Mr. Gwilym C. James, Offices of the Local 
Board of Health; Merthyr Tydfil. . 

MEXBROUGH —June 4.—For Building Twenty Cottages, 
Office and Store. The Engineers Office, London Road 
Station, Manchester. 

MILTON.—June 3.—For External Iron and Concrete Stair- 
cases, &c., at. Union House. Mr. C. W. Bevis, Architect, 
Whittington Chambers, King’s Road, Southsea. 

MiTcHAM —For Reinstating Two Lofty Brick Buildings. 
The Mitcham Linoleum and Floorcloth Co, Limited, Mitcham, 
Surrey. 

MORDEN.—June 1.—For Providing and Fixing Oak Park 
Fencing, for the Battersea Burial Board. Mr. Thomas Henry 
Bishop, Clerk to the Board, St. Mary’s Cemetery, Battersea 
Rise, S.W. 

MORTLAKE.—June 1.—For Laying Surface Water Drain, 
Building Manholes and other Work. Mr. Henry Richards, 
C.E, Murthly Villa, St. Leonard’s, Mortlake, S.W. 

NELSON.—June 5.—For Pulling-down Premises and Build- 
ing Inn. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Nelson. 

NEw BrompTon.—For Building House Mr. A. E., 
Kidwell, jun., Surveyor, 166 High Street, New Brompton. 

NEWBURY.—May 30.—For Erection of Hospital Building, 
Cold Ash. Mr. J. H. Money, Architect, Broadway, Newbury. 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE —June 1.*—For Building College. 
Messrs. Oliver & Leeson, Architects, Bank Chambers, New- 
castle-on-fyne. 

New FERRY.—June 10.—For Erection of Chapel Buildings. 
hs W. Cubbon, Architect, 51 Hamilton Square, Birken- 

ead. 

NEw SOUTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

NOTTINGHAM.—June 13.—For Building Six Pairs of Semi- 
detached Cottages at Sewage Farm, Stoke Bardolph. Mr. 
Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

OTLEY.—June 6—For Building Minister’s House. 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 


Mr. 


* Names and addresses to be forwarded not later than date. 


“WELLS LIGHT.” 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


Protected by over 


50 
British and Foreign PATENTS. 


‘PORTABLE LIGHT 


PopLAR —June 2.—For Distempering, Painting, Cleansing 
and other Work at the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum. 
Mr. Robert Foskett, Clerk to the Managers, Bromley, E. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 23—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 

PorTsoyY.—June 2.—For Building Four Coastguard House 
and Outbuildings. Director of Works Department, 21 Craven 
Street, Charing Cross. 

ROCHESTER.—June 22.—For Dredging Works by Steam 
Dredger, River Medway. Mr. Richard Prall, Secretary to the 
Medway Conservators, High Street, Rochester. 

RUGELEY. -—— For Building Seven Houses. 
McNeice, Cannock Wood, Rugeley. 

SHEFFIELD.—June 1.—For Building Nurses’ Residence, 
Wadsley Asylum. Mr. ). McInery, Surveyor, Aldine Chambers, 
High Street, Sheffield. 

SHEFFIELD —June 9 —For Building Infirmary at Work- 
house, Eccleshall Bierlow. Mr. T. G. Edwards, Architect, 
Davy’s Buildings, Fargate, Sheffield. 

SHREWSBURY.—June 6—For Sewerage Works. 
Robinson, Cherry Orchard, Shrewsbury. 

SoOOTHILL NETHER.—June 11.—For Construction of Brick 
and Pipe Sewers and Three Concrete and Brick Settling 
Tanks. Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., 35 Manor Row, 
Bradford. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 17—For Enlargement of Butlock’s 
Heath School, for the Hound School Board. Mr.. William 
Burrough Hill, Architect, 62 Above Bar, Southampton. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 4.—For Alterations and Additions 
to Dispensary Building in the Houndwell. Mr. C. Crowther 
Smith, Clerk to the Guardians, Southampton. 

SouTH BENWELL—June 3.—For Erection of School 
Buildings, Boardroom, Office, House, &c. Mr. J. W. Thomp- 
son, Architect, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

SOUTHGATE.—June 3 —For Widening Bowes Farm County 
Bridge. Mr. F. H. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, West- 
minster. 

STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—June 1.—For Forming and Laying- 
out Public Park. Mr. K. F. Campbell, Borough Engineer. 

STRATFORD.—June 9.—For Paving the High Street, Strat- 
ford, with New Guernsey Granite Pitching, &c. Mr. Lewis 
Angell, M.Inst.C.E, Borough Engineer, Town, Hall, Strat- 
ford, E. 


Mr. John 


Mr: -T. 


THE 


CHD SMITH & STEVENS-/ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 
BUILDER’S 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, NW. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 


With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacta. 


UPFToO 
4,000 Candle Power. 
OVER 


ALSO COCKBURN 


———_—_—__—— 


4,000 SOLD 


UsED LARGELY by Messrs Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
= all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 


NO POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Initations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can be used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


4054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. — | 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 
SPRING HINGES, 


“MODEL” PATTERN. 


Vonsiderable Reduction in Prices. 
Improved Design and Action. 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN’S ROAD, 
BATTERSEA. 


EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London ,W.C, 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 
They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
Genera! Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hote! Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


and 


Railways The Café Monico 
Theatre Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Cats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, raisiey, 
Minstrals ae. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voitmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETERS 
AND VOLTMETEHSS. 

Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Fiextble and other Wire, and all Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON. APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address :—‘ SounDER, LONDON,” 
Telephone No. 7629, 


Garrick Theatre 
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SWINDON.—June 13.—For Enlargement of Infants’ School. 
Mr. William Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 

‘TOrrENHAM.—June 16.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, 
and for York Paving, Channelling, Tar Paving and Erection of 


Brick Building at the Sewage Works. 


Engineer, Local Board Offices, Coombes Croft House, High 


Road, Tottenham, N. 


BOLTON-ON-DEARNE. 
For Extension of Schools, Bolton-on-Dearne, near Doncaster. 
A. Whitaker, Mexbrough . £624 000 
DICKENSON, Bolton (accepted) . . . » » 402.. O40 


Mr. J. E. Worth, 


BOVEY TRACEY. 


For Building Ten Cottages, Bovey Tracey. Mr. S. SEGAR, 


UPMINSTER.—May 29.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding Architect, Newton Abbot. 
a Bridge over the River Ingrebourne. Mr. Percy J. Sheldon, Goss, Torquay . 5 : : 5 - é £15795 geonse 
Surveyor, South Woodford, Essex. a nine eee SUate < . . » /1,670,,0/70 

WALTHAM ABBEY.—June 1.—For Taking-up and Re- anstone, Paignton. + + + + + 4547 0 © 
laying a Pipe Sewer. Mr. C. W. Wiggs, Surveyor to the Local se oe, etl Abbots sould hyn siale ath 2 ss 
Board of Health, Waltham Abbey. oaden, Ashburton . : as 43 = 

: Barrow, Newton Abbot . - : . Pa ic Yo 2 Oo Dns 

WALTON-ON-HILL.— June 8.—For Extension of Board Winser & Turner, Bovey Tracey . : 3. L275 Ome 
School. Mr. Edmund Kirby, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. Davie & Palfrey, Bovey Tracey : : . 1,272 0.0 

WIGAN —June 3.—For Building Sixteen Artisans’ Houses, Pomeroy, Ashburton t : F : . Fly aoe 
Holme House. Mr. William Verity, Architect, Moot Hall, WILLS Bros, Moreton (accepted) . m 1,175 =O 0 
Wigan. 

WORCESTER.—June 6.—For Erection of Additional Build- BRIERFIELD. 


ings at the County and City Lunatic Asylum, to accommodate 
Messrs. H. Rowe & Son, Architects, Worcester 


140 Patients. 
Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDEEN. 


For Mason and Earthworks required in Laying-o it the Ceme- 
tery at Springbank, Aberdeen, including the Erection of 
Gates, Lodge, Enclosing Walls, &c. ; Carpenter, Plumber, 
Plasterer, Slater and Painter Works of Gate Lodge and 
Greenhouses, for the Springbank Cemetery Company, | 
Limited. Mr. ALEXANDER BRowN, Architect, 7 Belmont 


Street, Aberdeen. 


Accepted Tenders. 
George Duguid, mason 2 ‘ 
Alexander Wallace, carpenter . : 


John Campbell, plumber . : 
James Stephen & Son, plasterwork . 
William Slaker & Sons, painterwork 
William Milne, slater. : . 
| a eS EE SS SS a SSS 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martins Lane, Cannon Street, London, E.C.» 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S ““INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS OR PHOTOGRAPHS. 

PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 

Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt; 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED 


S8PRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &. 

&c., at reduced prices. 

Sampies and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


NST] BSN 


SORRUGATED 
ait description of 
BON Boors, &c. Ilustrated Catalogue free on application. 


Bum 
of TRON and WiRK FENOING, CORRUGATED 


For Wrought-iron Unclimbable Iron Hurdles, 5 feet High, 
1,600 yards, to be Erected at Recreation Ground, Hey 
Head, for the Brierfield Local Board. Mr. J. T. LAND- 
LESS, Surveyor, Brierfield. : 


J. Elwell, Birmingham - : - £200 0 O 
W. Shackleton, Burnley ; . 260 40130 
E. C. Keay, Birmingham . A J . 254 "34 
W. Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton , . Zga4g 0 
Hayhton Bros, Nelson : : . . S250icf0H/i0 
Manley & Hartley : : ; ; < . 25091Q520 
Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Wolverhampton . « 12485 6 
Walker Bros , Walsall , : : = . '240F Oyo 
W. WALTON, Burnley (accefied ) : : . 205 9 0 
BROMBOROUGH. 


For Laying Sewer, for the Bromborough Local Board. Mr. J. 
CLARKE, C.E., 19 Castle Street, Liverpool. 


4 2.925 1 OF) J. Briscoc, Bromborough : : : z - £63 FS eo 
ta 830 Ueto J. Barnes, Bebington : 6 : 3 i tells on, 2] 

c 3 55 15.0 | J. Lee & Son, High Bebington . - 4 49 0 Oo 
: Z 5 Seo FO T. Munnerley, Bebington . : : ; . | 470: Ho 
53) thao B. Hopkinson, Bebbington . : ; ; AO ae. 

Pie) 48 M. Nolan, Chester § : 5 A 44; NOs 


pote) 7 eer eee aes —— a 
QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 
Horticultural Work. 


wu seHULAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (*aives.* 


STRODE & Co, {izsuBautsGhuschysraec LONDON. 


188 Piccadilly, 


BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &., 


LITHOGRAPHED. 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
294 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 
Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 

Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


; Correctly Written an 
Lithographed by return of 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), post certain. 
ENGINEERS, Xc., PLANS, &c., best style. 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 
Write for Illustrations, rele ieee fall Partiontan J a L. ALLDAY, 
(sent post free). SHAKESPEARE 
j je PRINTING WORKS, 
ii BIRMINGHAM, 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 
FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


VO) Ee ae 
Estimates and full particulars 


lr a fl er THE ARCHITECT, 


] THOS. GREGORY & CO.} Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered. 
Woop PaviInG AND STEAM Prick 12s, 6d. 
_ _Jornery Works, _ Office : 175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
Ciaphnam Junction, 6.W, 


-BLOCK PAVIN 


= (Mr. WuitTE's SysTEM), 
pa Hor Churches, Schools, 
flices, &c. 
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COEDPOETH. DUNDALK—continued. 
For Building Independent Chapel, Coedpoeth, near Wrexham. | For Construction of Sewers, with Sewerage Chamber, Flushing 
Mr. O. M. ROBERTS, Architect, Portmadoc. Chambery, Manholes, Ventilators, Junctions and Con- ; 
J. Harris, Coedpoeth : : : : ESO Om0 nections, for the Guardians. Mr. JAMES GASKIN, Sur- 
CONISBOROUGH Ma hcl> Red 
“Syn 4 Bright Bros , Portad ; é : ; -Z1,1 o Oo 
For Building Chapel and Mortuary at Burial Ground, Doncaster Heep aay Balenens F pee 5 Io 
Road, Conisborough. WYNNE, Dundalk led PES BONS a 
, B. Wortley, Doncaster humueerger. « 9 «£6840 ‘oO J Dn ALS (aECeniee TRG a ge 
H. Savile, Conisborough . : Ot zalO ss EMSWORTH. 


G. SMITH, Mexbrough (accepted ) . , - 557 15 ©} For Drainage Works, Sultan and Station Roads, Emsworth, 
for the Havant Union Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. H. 


CORK. : 
For Building 126 Labourers’ Cottages, Glasheen Road, Cork. Dixon, Surveyor, High Street, Emsworth. 
E. FITZGERALD, Cork (accepted y » , + . £8883 0 0 Mees eee Cosnnin ens on pete 
ene estimate. i ke te Sh Aa T. P. HALL, Southsea (accepted) PUY Es PE 280 Ome 
COVENTRY. Pinker Bros , Havant . ‘ . ° . 220 10 O 
For Building House, Old Allesley Road, Coventry. Mr. 
WILLIAM LANGLEY, Architect, 18 Smithford Street, FALKIRE. 
Coventry. Quantities not supplied. For Building Stables for the Corporation Horses. Messrs. 
George Waters, Coventry . : * d .- £340 0 Oo A. & W. BLACK, Architects, Falkirk, 
Robert Barnacle, Coventry . : ; ¢ © 6e32716Q 10 Building. 
Greaves & Farmer, Hinckley. we389 0.4.0 J. & P. M‘Lachlan, Larbert E : : . £598 17 0 
CHARLES Haywoop, Coventry (accepted) . 2054.0 4:0 J. Maxwell . . A : é ‘ t4Q7l SI VEL 
i aa RS pcs ¢ : . > : » 490 0 O 
For Internal Painting and Colouring of St. John’s Church, S rope ale weft Say = lao anaes’ 455 ; ‘A 
Devonport. Foinerwork. 
Yeoman, East Stonehouse. .  . : - £132 0 0 Poowan aa. ’ ; cen ee met. . 519 18 0 
Pitcher, Devonport. . . ahi 87495 <0 A Allen f . ; ; : ’ ; 500483) 63 
FORD Bros., Devonport (accepted sori é HeBBHO. oO Gibson & Gray g ; » ; ’ . 47419 2 
DUDLEY. J: Eorgite oY. rat Mii gale io 474 SEFO 
For Additional Ward to Infectious Hospital, Blowers Green, | J: & A: MAIN (accepted ) ; - a + 448 0 
Dudley Mr. J. GAMMAGE, Borouga Surveyor. é Slaterwork. 
Love & Flint . ; . £479 ee) Ve Miller 5 ° . . . . . ° 97 Tea 
Webb & Round . DER BMREaeE 7 yooh oli g:| pA SY ter ERs 2s BORMAN 5 hk Bs ate) ORE 
W. WILLETTS (accepted) Wimepensiih pelon) p35 mecieg ) yi: Happerei. 4) ees 6 ws NSE IS oat) OF F280 
H.&F.Smith . : saetyiep Ss SPT EY 6 D Draper . PEt FS, piace dt yi betereanel No 92 7 & 
Surveyor’s estimate. : : : 2 - 420 0 O 1) Milleraeh on Matte 
DUNDALE. D. M‘Nair . : ; : : 5 : HON ZnIOe CO 
For Alterations to Workhouse, for Accommodation of Sisters Plumberwork. 
of Mercy. D. Draper . ; ° : 5 - J! 66v0RSO 
J. Wynne, iidadalle . ; ; - £588 10 oO Wallace & Connell : : : . 2 ok OF MISS 
J. McAvoreEy, Dundalk (accepted ide : . 570 0 ol R.Brown . - 4 A ‘ : wuss) 63100 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1882 


“ADAMANT, HULL” Si SEs Y’s 


“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samplez, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


Brickyards and Tile Works, Fenton and Longton, Stoke-on-Trent. Histablished 1847. 


THE LANE END WORKS, Lime. 


(Chairman—J., SpmnczR BALrour, M.P. General Manager—T. FREEMAN.) 


London Offices & Depot—200 & 202 Phoenix Street, St. Pancras, N. ve 
GLAZE iBRICES >: 


a 


BRIOKB Pines af CLAY—WNon-absorbent and Ferruginous. GLAZE—Hard and almost Indestructible. 
— ; GLAZED TILES, TILES — Please epecity 
[ i With PATENT SECURITY Key Back for WALLS and CEILINGS. lame 
| li i) N.B.—These cannot detach through Vibration or Damp 


Specimens of Ornamental Wall and Dado Tiling can be seen at WINCHESTER HOU Be including 
iil i Messrs. SPIERS & POND’s Restaurant, and at THE HOTEL VICTORIA, the whole of which work 
Ah AI was s carried out by the LANE END Works, Limited. 


NORWEGIAN MARBLE & B3RADORITE. 


ALL COLOURS. ] Sole Agent:ALFRED A. SANS obs [PRICES ON APPLICATION, 
Showrooms & Offices: S.W. 


patent PARQUET. PATENT oe DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


wettineron street, LEEDS. *°3iceis™* LONDON, “st.southwark, SE." 
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HEALING. 
For Alterations and Additions, New Billiard Room, &c., 


Mr. W. M. FAWCETT, L J 
Queen Victoria Hotel, Ealing Green, for Mr. Sidney J. 


ELLY. 
For Building Vicarage, Littleport, Ely. 
M.A., Architect, Cambridge. 


: Nicholas Bros., Cambridge ‘ £2 7O4—an09. 0 Street. Mr. WALTER MITCHELL, Architect, Brixton. 
Cowell & Son, Soham : “ 27 OOEROn O Spencer & Co. . A : 4 : . 41,620 0 6 
Gee, Shelford. : : ‘ Z », #2;07 31 OO J. Vears & Co. . . . 2 2-15557 5Omaa 
Collins & Barber, Downham :  .2,6004.0 Ho T. NYE, Ealing (accepted ; E 2) 1,498.50 10 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . : f t} 2,505) 70) 10 D. Charteris, no estimate. 

Waters & Feast, Haddenham . : : oe 215508) ORO BOREST GATE. 
Bardell Bros, Lynn . . . . . - 2,528 © ©| For Constructing Proposed Swimming Baths at Woodgrange 
Elworthy & Son, Upwell . . . » 2,380 0 0 House, Forest Gate, for Mr. Francis Craddock. Mr. 
Porter & Son, Southerly . see Gly 1guitet2, 370/030 CHARLES J. C. PAWLEY, Architect, 2 Princes’ Mansions, 
Hipwell, Wisbech . . . HO 2,320,110 3 O Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Peake, Littleport A : 2.2500 OVO J. Mansbridge . , , b ; ‘ . £3,050 0 0 
W. Goodwin . “ ‘ ; e +4 24990, 5.0 200 
Everitt & Co. . : ;. 2,903, "Ona? 
Beles SEI Turtle & Appleton 2,800 0 O 


GRANGEMOUTH. , 
For Laying Pipes, &c., for New Water Main from Millhall to 


For Building New Workhouse, St. Helen’s Down, Hastings, 
for the Board of Guardians, Mr. PHILIP H. TREE, 


make es Architect GSt) Leenande-ca:Sea, el isantitigs Grangemouth. Messrs. A. & W. BLACK, Engineers, Falkirk. 
Pe A.Gall, Alloa. ed eo). 
T. Simmonds, Reading . 5 fj - 499,891 0 oO 8 
ifs M'Knight & Son, Uphall 2,589 I 4 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth . . 2i8GO\550! 0 To 6 
F.& Higgs (eerien Galoog hla at R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh : f phe 13 
S_& W. Pattinson, Condon ie ; ; 07,455 0 0 R. B. STEWART, Dalry (accepied ) 2 s5627 87 bee 
Martin, Wells & Co., Aldershot ; 94,000 0 oO j _ HENDON. ‘ 
F. Peters, Horsham : , . 89,000 o o| For Construction of Pipe Sewer, for the Hendon Rural Sanitary 
W. Martin, Ramsgate .. ‘ A isieiyiolee ohio) Authority. 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford . 88,000 0 o C. Killingback & Co., Camden Town. : «F535. 00s 70 
Kirk & Randle, Woolwich . 86,985 0 oO S. Jones, Harlesden - _.© ve Meaeeet SOGRRORTS 
W. J. Adcock, Dover . 86,7770 9 J. Bloomfield, Tottenham j 487 I0 oO 
Patman & Fotheringham, London . « .060,5037900 20 J. Dickson, St. Albans. : 469 5 6 
G. H, Denne & Son, Deal . 85.940 0 0 Moorecroft, Datchet : . 424 00 
H. Stiffe, Dover bea 708 Low H. Drury, Harrow Weald . F 405 12 6 
Longley & Son, Crawley : > 04,085 110._0 H. LEE, Southall (accepted ) . MYA eae | 
Morgan, Isted & Co , Southampton | .83.08618'0° 0 IRTHLINGBOROUGH. 
W. & F. Denne, Walmer . 83,750 0 O| For Building Factory, Irthlingborough, for Messrs. W. Short- 
F, Cruttenden, St. Leonards-on- Sea 2 .S2760RlO £O land & Sons. Messrs. TALBOT-BROWN & FISHER, 
T. Salter, St. Leonards-on-Sea -7, O2,8091.0 C Architects and Surveyors, Wellingborough. 
Wallis & Sons, Maidstone . 82,250710 T. Whitney, Burton Latimer . 5 i - £1,958 Io 6 
Taylor Bros., Hastings = OHOCOrLO: 5 W. Stevens, Wellingborough é 1,625 700 0 
P. Jenkins, St. Leonards-on- Sea > yepteey @ © S. Abbott, Finedon . ; C 1,559 9 9 
Holloway Bros, London. 79,04t 0 O F. Henson, Finedon . - - 15434 0) © 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards- on- -Sea. 78,850 0 oO E. Brown & Son, Wellingborough : - 1,5406410/ 8 
Architect’s estimate. 9 - 85,000 0 Oo R. MARRIOTT, jun., Rushden (accepted) . 1,500 0 O 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE fold tal COMPANY, 


ESTAB.] 


JOHN DALE, 


ae EES SOR ale CEMENT 
is 16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


112 1bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l4inch ; 


nee days. Vineness, 2.500 LIMITED. 
%, meshes tosquareinch. with less . = 
‘than 10 per cent. residue. Over Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff Ranges, a ¥ 
ae pei ys Ad hele a et | Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
F crete Floors and Street Paving, Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, “(| IMMER LONDON ” (Zs 862, 
j 1 


Sash Fasteners, 


4 “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 
—= AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


=¥ Quick setting; test 3 parts 
7; Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 


E€ORM.OF BLOCK 


per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapest Cement 
Specially 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew ags Quarries (near 
Buttermere {,ake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, a 


in the market. 


~ adapted for laying encaustic 

tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 

Samples sufficient for Practical Teste Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HYDRAULIO 
Buvux Liss Lim, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks, 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS S, Lim? 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning: and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “FROSTERLEY’ MARBLES 


aiwavs on hand, 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE! 


International Exhibition, 
London, 1862. 
“ Model Dwelling,” New- 
castle Exhibition ,1887. 


=/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN, 


FOR PRIOES AND THRMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 6O., 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


ARCHITECTS In Small Sizes, 
And County pep Sh cect Me a are invited to apply FOR 
BRAWN’S P ATENT am CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
ree es din a Moment at any Window. VENTILATING, 
e 1e special approbation of G \PTAIN SHAW. PUMPING, &e. 


BRAWN & CO., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, §. W. 


VOLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT, 
Seater 4 pone a Roy pee ps ry price 12s. 6d, 


ay HINDLEY. 


E. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET, 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 
For Carriageways, Footways, abnag Roofs, 
C. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, H.O. 


Lawn Tennis Courts, 


FRENCH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


fe SS > EN A Tn WES 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS, 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter Houses, 


Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis- Cou ts, xc. 
Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14to16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES 


THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
W.c, 


OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON 
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KIRKCALDY. 


‘for Works at Harperlees, near Leslie, consisting of about 


2,000 square yards of Pitching, 2 


Excavation, Gangways, Plank Bridge, &c, for the Kirk- 


caldy and Dysart Waterworks. 

Kirkcaldy. 
‘J. Morris & Son, Edinburgh , . 
k. C. Brebner, Edinburgh oars 
D. Whyte, Kirkcaldy c : é 
W. Wilson, Edinburgh . ’ : 
~G. Smith, Kirkcaldy . c - . 
{fs Kennedy, Kirkcaldy 


A. BRUNTON & SON, Inverkeithing (accepted ) 


iL. & W. McDonald, ‘Inverkeithing : 
LEEK. 


for Improvement Works, Belle Vue Road, Leek. Mr. J. 


MYATT, Town Surveyor. 
¥F. Barke, Stoke-on-Trent : : 
“T, GRACE, Leek (accepted) . : : 


LIVERPOOL. 


for Enlargement of Southern District Post Office, Liverpool, for 
the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings.: 


“Brown & Backhouse. 
Thornton & Son ‘ . 
Paterson & Son 

C. Desoer . * 

AOR Bure «5 

G. Woops & Son (accepted ) 


LONDON. 


‘Kor Alterations, &c., to the Queen’s Railway Tavern, Chilworth 


Street, Paddington, W, for Messrs. 


FREE NEWTON, Architect, 49 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Patman & F otheringham, Holborn . 
«S. Godden, Bryanston Square . é 

H. Burman & Son, Kennington Park 

‘S. R. Lamble, Kentish Town 

F. Mark, Edgware Road . 


C, DEARING & SON, Islington (accepted) 


’ Pewterer’ s Work. 
‘T. Heath, Goswell Road ; i 
Davidson, Southwark . ; 5 
Sanders & Son, Holborn : 
W. HELLINGS, ‘Oxford Street (accepted ) 


LONDON—continued. 


2,400 cubic yards of 
the East. 


For Painting and Repairing Works at Infirmary, Raine Street, 
Old Gravel Lane, E., for the Guardians of St. George in 
Messrs. WILSON, Son & ALDWINCKLE, Archi- 


Mr. W. D. SANG, Engineer, tects, eorant India Avenue, Leadenhall Street. Quantities 
supplie 
: fi 1,700 16 I Turtle & Appleton . , : : g - £920 0 oO 
i 1,305 13 3 Staines & Son, d ; i é «| “7962 'GE O 
= SDT205NID +4 G. Barker . ‘ : : . =: 495) Oo 
$ : 1,263 0 9g J. Holland . ; : : : «+ 607" omo 
: PHL, 221K 0 G. E. Topp (accepted ) < 5 , A . 636 00 
1,186 18 6 M. Macarthy : ‘i ; : , J71:033300 0 
O72 anand C. Wilson , 544.0 0 
oF ay9004 10153 


For Cleansing, Painting, ee at Parancnaey Wing of Workhouse, 


for the Guardians of St. Pancras 


W. Pocket, Somers Town £489 oo 
Whit & Son, Highbury : ; : 345 10 Oo 
£798 0 0 T. Nye, Ealing . c A 1276S Ole O 
‘ .620i601D H. G. Marchant, Tufnell Park : «' 249° 0 0 
W. Furness, Herne Hill : e235 OO 
A. W. Derby, Bromley : : : 1 107as OO 
W. S. Lane, Hampstead Road ; Z 1.195. OmO 
Rowe Bros , Camden Town - F : - 160°0 0 
- £2,093 9 0 For Alterations and Repairs to Warehouses, Nos. 3 and 4 
See Aes ce! Brackley Street, for Mr. Samuels. Mr. CHARLES J. C. 
Eee eee! AY PAWLEY, Architect, 2 Princes’ Mansions, Victoria Street, 
1,967 0 0 Westminster. 
- ee 2 . e TAPRELL & Davis, Aldersgate Street (accepted ). 
S > 


For Building House 


MARCH. 
and Shop, Station Road, March, Cam- 


Speedy & Co. Mr. bridge, for Miss EME 

R. Swann . ; : : : 2,370 Ome 
22,1500 OmO Jpoatrettan.. : . : - 360 a 6 
2,100 0 oO J. Redhead... 338) 0.0 
2,090 0 oO A. Hopper . ° : 5 2 ; a 335 OO 
2,074 0 O J. Ward C c F : : 334 16 o 
1,999 0 oO J. Collingwood & ‘Son. : s F 5 329.0 0 
1,750 0 oO W. HUTCHINSON (accepted ) ; . F «1, S0 ORG 

, TO a MURTON COLLIERY. 
: - 69 0 oO} For Additional Shop and Three Cottages, for the Murton 

; eR OZEES: 20 Colliery Co-operative Society, Limited. 
; 2802650 50 W. Grainger, Cockers Lodge, Leamside Station £893 8 o 


NIGHTINGALE’S 


EVER FIRM 


BEYELLED WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


REGISTERED No. 60808. 
Sole Proprietors : NIGHTINGALE & CO. Gt.Grimsby 


Specialty: ‘‘BALTIC REDWOOD.”’ 
Prize Medal, Liverpool Exhibition, 1886; Awards 
Sanitary Exhibitions, 1885 and 1886, 


BEDFORD LEMERE & CO, 


ARCHITECTURAL PHOTOGRAPHERS, 
IAY STRAND, W.C. 


‘20,000 SUBJECTS ON VIEW. 
ESTIMATES, PRICE LISTS, CATALOGUES, &c. 


SOHN CLARKE, 
Bloomsbury Brass & Wire Works, 46 & 47 
High St., New Oxford St., W.C., 
Manufacturer of every de- 
scription of useful 
amd orna- 


Sieves, 
Lime Screens, 
Special low Quotations 
for Wirework for the protec- 
tion of Windows and Skylights. Price 
Lists and Illustrations post free on application, 
Half-inch Mesh, 43d. per toot super. Estab. 1855, 
Telegraphic Address: ‘‘Pheasantry, London.” Special 
Attention given to Architects’ Designs. 


WINFIELDS LIRITED, || 


Cambridge Street Works, Birmingham. 


London Sample Room :—49 Farringdon St., E.C. 
‘Scotland :—Mr. C. M. Heron, 64 North Frederick 
Street, Edinburgh. 


ART METAL WORK. 


Ornamental Wrought-Iron Work. 


All kinds of Gas & Electric Light Fittings. 
STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS. 


Designs and Estimates on application. 


Sh ae co 
— 


mT 
ini 


st | 


G. WRIGHT & CO. 


Have at the above address the largest Show- 
rooms in London for Stove Grates, Kitchen 
Ranges, Marble and Carved Wood Chimney- 


pieces, Tiles, Verandahs, Balconies, Gates, 
Railing, &e. 

Heating and Seeing: Hot-Water Work, 
Coil Cases. 


“ Burton Weir” Tile Panels and Hearths. 


“THE GOLD MEDAL RANGE” 


With Lifting Fire. 
WORKS, ROTHERHAM. Estab. 1854. 


|; THE GRANITIC PAINT 


IS THE BEST FOR ALL PURPOSES, 
SILICATE ZOPISSA COMPOSITION 


Is a thorough cure for damp 
walls, and is made IN ALL 
COLOURS and COLOUR- 
LESS. 


A SILVER MEDAL was 
awarded at the INTER- 
NATIONAL HEALTH 
EXHIBITION, 1884, for excellence and durability. 


The Original Inventors and Sole Manufacturers, 


THE GRANITIC PAINT COMPANY. 


84 LOMBARD ST., E.C. Established 1860. 


Js HARRISON & 60,, 


AMERICAN 


DRAUGHTSMEN 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 
DESIGNERS AND 
ELECTROTYPERS, 
79 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


AND AT 
39 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ss 


HIGHEST CLASS 
MECHANICAL WORK 


A SPECIALTY. 


=" 
ae. MARE, 
cae 


Send for Specimen Book post free. 


WOOLPITS, SURREY. FOR SiR HENRY DOULTON. 
BY ERNEST CEORCE AND PETO. 

ROOFS of this Illustration, which appeared 

in “The Architect” on June 6, 1885 

(now out of print), can be obtained on applica- 

tion to the Publisher, price Sixpence each; 
post free, on roller, Ninepence. 

P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 175 Strand, London. 
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NEWARK. 
For Building Residence, Sleaford Road, for Mr. L. d’Ascanio. 
Mr. G. SHEPPARD, Architect, 9 tei $e Newark. 


F. Crossland, Newark. . £504 0 O 
J. Brown & Sons, Newark . ° ‘ 499 © © 
W. K. Whate, Newark 483 0 0 
SMITH & LUNN, Newark (accepted } ite 470 0,0 


NOTTINGHAM. 
For Construction of Patent Earthenware Pipe Sewers at Rad- 
ford, with Manholes, Ventilators and Works in connection. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROWN, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, 

Nottingham. 
J. Tomlinson, Derby babi rome) 
Holmes Bros., Nottingham 3.775 15 3 
Wheatley & Maule, Ona i « GOZO2 O70 
D. Barry, Radcliffe . : «143550: "070 
J. Bradley, Lincoln . ORS LIZ 572740 
Cope & RAYNOR, Old Lenton (accepted ) 2;723°14\ Oo 


PASSFIELD. 
For Building Bridge, Passfield, Bramshott, for the Petersfield 
Highway Board. Mr. H. T. deat Architect, Petersfield. 


W. Larcombe, Rogate L14t Io oO 
W. Gauntlett, Headley : : : 124 0 0 
T. Gammon & Son, Petersfield . 78 10 O 
H. Woops, Petersfield (accepted ) : 67 Io oO 
sT. MAWES. 
For Building Congregational Chapel, St. Mawes. 
Barnicoat & Bennetto, St. Mawes (2032.0) 0 
KELWAY, Falmouth (accepted ) 5 OOD nsO 


SOUTHAMPTON. 
¥or Building Mission-hall, Christ Church, Freemantle, South- 
ampton. Mr. SYDNEY KELWAY PopE, M.S.A., Architect, 
27 Portland Street, Southampton. 


J. Crook & Son, Northam °. - S73. b er OmyO 
A. Warden, Fitzhugh . 312 0 O 
# FS FF JUKES, Freemantle (accepted ) 305 10 oO 


For Removing Shoal at Belvidere for the Southampton Town 


Council. 
J. W. Roe & Co.. s 525 oro 
W. GANNAWAY (accepted ie ove fe @ 2 8: 


SOUTHAMPTON —continued. 
For Supplying and Erecting New Boilers for the Cucina 
Apparatus, for the Board of Guardians. 


Sanby & Co, Southampton 3 : . £128 10 oO 
Clements, Jeakes & Co., Bloomsbury . - 127, 4 © 
F. Shalders, Southampton “ “ a2gotouto 
Goddard, Massey & Warner, Nottingham (fixing 

not included) : 100 O © 
Barford & Perkins, Peterborough (with 22, for 

extra fittings) . : . 84 15 'o 
Two tenders were see by the sakteh viz. Messrs, 


Benham, London, 128/.; and Messrs. Bray, of Holborn, 
106/. 8s.: not having been officially received by the clerk, they 
were not considered. 


SURBITON. 

For Painting and Repairs at Norbury House, Surbiton, for 
Miss Forster. Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.1LB.A, 
Architect, Savoy House, 115 shinee W.C. 

H. BAYLIS (accepted) . , . £113 10 © 


SWINDON. 
For Rebuilding the Sun Inn, Coate (Destroyed by Fire), for 
Mrs. Choules. Mr WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A., Architect, 
22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 
re WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted). 


For Rebuilding the Three Tuns Inn, Wroughton, near Swindon. 
Mr. WILLIAM DREw, M.S.A., Architect 
J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted ). 


For Alterations and Additions to the White Hart Inn, Stratton 
Cross Roads, Swindon. Mr. WILLIAM DREw, Architect. 
H. LOOKER, Stratton (accepted). 


For Erection of Three Houses, Holbrook Street, New Swindon> 
for Mr. R. Bishop. Mr. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A,, Archi- 
tect. 

J. WILLIAMS, Swindon (accepted). 


WIMBLEDON. 

For Additions and Alterations to the Wimbledon Sanitary 

Laundry, Cranbrook Road, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 

Mr. WALTER J. EBBETTS, F.R.1.B.A., Architect, Savoy 
House, 115 Strand, W.C. 

H. HARMER (accepted) -4£774 16 6 
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“FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING STONE. 
Apply to the Bath Stone Firms, Ld., Bath. 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT ; a: GIBBS’ PATENT, 


Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. iy Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
me | WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From 142 /= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 

nN THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. { 

7 THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 

BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 


(Rd, Design.) 


(Rd. Design.) 


JOHN G 


CHEAPEST, KINDLY 
STRONGEST, . COMPARE MAKE 
P AND No. 16. Sales cae AND 
BEST VENTILATOR Dike PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 


A <q 
se : ce 
oe o on 
a 4 wT: 4a 
ep ores S 
4 = 
A Cae aS 
gai 6am bg 
m & as A 
Q < HO 
mw 6 hy & 
6 > Tod 


oe _ No. 4 (Circular Front). 
| SrRong@ GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Sor, Pree PATTERN. 


| HH 

; No. 3 (Registered Design).. 
Gipss’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR. 


PRICE LIST—EX=-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  Gubject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Extractor, 12in. dia. ...... 4} to 6 in. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 8to10in. pipe..£3 17 Q | Extractor, 36 in. dia. ......14to18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
a Ai Ls ees coe Bto 7% snore 17 TT Te. ee 9 tol Gere reat Gee Se sOil oss ps ty S2 by op, penser e- 16t020 5 «.. 1117 6 
16 hs 6 to8 4» 212 6 %, or ©). Saas Iie ae BO PS) gh 4B ll Mi eeeese 18to% » .. 1615 O 

Se 78 to19) iiss B..5 és 30a Pas Isto sneer TT LOMO ose baa l.20t027 4 «19 0 O 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389. Telegrams—* VENTILATION, LiverpooL” 


/10 
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WEST HAM. ; Kk 
For Construction of Engine-house, and Alterations to existing 
Pump Wells, &c, at the Corporation Sewage Works, 
Canning Town, Bow Creek, West Ham (Contract No. 17) 
Main Drainage Extension. Mr. LEWIS ANGELL, 

M Inst.C.E, Borough Engineer. 


J. Neave, Canning Town . : «42079 C0 (O 
A. Ansell, Billericay . : : 4 > 2.849 O;nO 
A, Beeton, Bow : : : ; : 2, 3408 OL gO 
W. J. Maddison, Canning Town : . Ne ATT ee LE if) 
Cooke & Co, Battersea . 6 : A Se2 O05 mA BLO 
J. JACKSON, Plaistow (accepfed) ; ia 00 207 Oo 


WINDSOR. 
For Laying a Pipe-sewer, Cambridge Terrace Road, and Works 
in Connection, for the New Windsor Urban Sanitary 
Authority. Mr. T. V. DAVISON, Borough Surveyor. 


W. Blackman, Windsor F ; -£145. 0 O 
G. Pither, Windsor . : : : II5 0 0 
E. Knapp, Windsor . : , : 114 II oO 
H. Morcroft, Datchet . : : ; ; 104.036 
T. KELLY, Windsor (accepted) . ° . 109 0 O 


BIRMINGHAM GAS PROFITS. 


AT a meeting of the Birmingham City Council on Tuesday the 
Gas Committee were authorised to appropriate, out of the year’s 
profits to March 31 last, 30,0007. to the credit of the improve- 
ment rate and 45,256/. to the sinking fund. The profits for the 
year were 131,246/. Coal cost no less than 60,000/. more than 
last year, rising from 8s. 8id in 1888 to 9s 4d during 1889, 
and to 11s. 103d. in 1890, and it would probably have been 
more, but that the corporation were enabled to out-manceuvre 
the ring formed by the coal merchants. The advance in coke 
and the increased sale of gas had enabled them to meet the 
extra cost. From the eight-hour shifts the cost for wages had 
also largely increased. In 1888 the wages paid to the men in 
and about the retort-house were 35,000/. ; in 1889, 45,000/. ; in 
1890, 53,0co/. The wages paid to men in the machine-shops 
and in wheeling were increased in proportion. The total amount 
of additional wages was 70,3757. 


TRADE NOTES. 


Mr. E. H. SHORLAND, of Manchester, has just supplied some. 
more of his patent Manchester stoves, with descending smoke- 
flues, to the Stockton Hospital, those he supplied some twélve 
months ago having proved very satisfactory. 

EXTENSIVE alterations and additions are being made to: 
Dunbreath Castle, Stirlingshire, the mansion of Sir Wm. 
Edmundston, Bart., M.P. The ventilation is by Messrs. 
Baird, Thompson & Co., their latest improved patent self- 
acting exhaust ventilators being used for the extraction of the 
vitiated air. This firm’s ventilators are also being used for a 
new Conservative Club which is being opened this month. 

ON Sunday morning, the 24th inst., in the presence of the- 
Mayor and Corporation, a handsome tablet placed on the north 
wall in the chancel of St. Peter’s Church, Hereford, in memory 
of the late Rev. John Venn and his sister, Miss Emelia Venn, 
was for the first time exposed to view. It is a mural monument 
in Gothic style, in harmony with the architecture of the church. 
The general feature is the rich English alabaster of which the 
monument is mainly composed, with a statuary tablet for the 
inscription, and verde antique marble columns, the capitals of 
which, together with the crockets and finials, are delicately 
carved. The work of designing and executing the tablet was 
placed in the hands of Mr. T. A. King, the Victoria Marble 
Works, Eign Street, Hereford, and he has, we believe, given 
great satisfaction. 

CONTRACTS have been arranged by the Great North of 
Scotland Railway Company for interior alterations to be made- 
in the Palace Hotel, Aberdeen. In order to éxpedite the work 
it has been found necessary to divide it among several house 
carpenter firms in the city. The work will be carried on night 
and day till completed. 


THE Estates Committee of the Birmingham Town Council 
have accepted a tender for the redecoration of the Town Hall, 
by Mr. John Taylor, of Five Ways, to be carried out, subject 
to certain modifications, under the supervision of the architect, 
Mr. J. A. Cossins. 

THE tender of Mr. George Sowerby at 1512. 145. has been 
accepted by the Carlisle Board of Guardians for the plumbing- 
work in connection with the additions to Fusehill Workhouse, 

THE Gas Committee of the Aberdeen Town Council have 
only received two tenders to supply an electric lighting system: 
for the city—one from the Brush Company and the other from 


THE GREATEST BOON OF T 


HE AGE. 


bae~ NO MORE SMOKE PLAGUE, 


bae~ NO MORE SMOKY FLUES, 


The only Perfect Remedy, under all conditions of Wind and Place, is 


Pa Ye TOnN’sSs PATENT 


“CHAMPION” 
MNEY POT, 


The “Champion” Pot having no cowl or 
other obstruction un the apex, can be swept or cleaned 


clear of obstruction. 


being ornamental in design. 


reasonable. 


\ HAHAH 
Sal Hl AMT SS 
SECTION, 


THE 


Office :—2 BUTTS COURT, LEEDS. 


as an ordinary Chimney Pot; and the trumpet holes 
and tubes, in consequence of the continual current of 


air passing through them, always maintain themselves 


The “Champion” Pot is pleasing to the eye, 
It will last a lifetime 


without the necessity of repairs, and the price is most 
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ADDRESS: 


PATENT CHIMNEY POT COMPANY, 


Warehouse :—25 ST. PAUL’S STREET. 
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Mr. Miller, Glasgow. The committee saw its way to entertain | practically fireproof. Off it runs the Victoria Arcade, consisting 
only the offer of the Brush Company, who intimated their | of six shops, which have been let at an average rent of 20/. 
readiness to establish a branch in Aberdeen. Various stipula- | each. The Victoria Arcade has an entrance from the new 
tions were, however, made, among others being that the | market, and forms part of an extensive scheme by which it is 
company would have to receive the lighting of the streets, and | hoped to form a thoroughfare from Union Street to the new 
that the Council would undertake not to materially raise the | Post Office in Queensgate. The new hall, designed. to supply 
price of gas during the currency of the bargain. It was agreed | a long-felt want in Inverness, and to answer the purposes served 
to defer the matter for a week. by the Waverley Market in Sep aria ye ere in a plbarie 
state, and is now about ready for roofing. It will be about 
85 feet square, and is to be used as the. vegetable and flower 
BUILDING AND BUILDERS. oes Se aaa pat soos ee a see pee i 

: 2 the urc treet end, 1S rea or occupation, and will, 
‘THE Kilmarnock Town Council have approved of plans which | with the arcade, be opened, it es Sia ted! shortly. The 
will be submitted to the Board of Supervision for the erection | total contract price for the new markets was 4,715/. The new 
of a small-pox hospital at Bellfield, with accommodation for markets will be of great service to the community, and the rents 
twelve beds, capable of temporary or permanent extension, at | at which the shops have been let show that they will bea source 
a cost of 99o/. ue : of profit to the town. 

THE builders of the Rainhill Asylum, Lancashire, Messrs. AT the meeting of the South Stoneham School Board, plans 
Neill & Sons, of Manchester, have entered into a contract with © for the proposed new schools at Eastleigh, by Messrs. Mitchell 
the county authorities for the enlargement of the asylum chapel, % Gutteridge, architects, Southampton, were submitted. 
under Messrs. Grayson & Ould, Liverpool, architects. | Av the meeting of the Rowley Local Board it was decided 

AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court the that Mr. J. T. Meredith should prepare plans for an 
plans of the Empire Palace Company for the construction of 2 [nfectious Diseases Hospital. 
theatre in Nicolson Street, which have been several times con- A COMMITTEE has been appointed in connection withite: 
tinued, were again before the Court. Mr. R. Menzies, who roposed scheme to enlarge Dunoon parish church, to build 
represented the company, stated that the respondent, Mr. Lyon, halls for the dccominddasion of the Saaday schools, and the 
objected to the proposal of the company to build over a piece | erection of an organ, the whole estimated to cost about 
of ground on which he had the right to build cellars, and so far | 5,000/ gan; 
aiserement had not been come 10. Mr. Mathieson, for Mr. | ° Tip Foleshill School Board have adopted plans for a new 
‘Lyon, said he had given warning that his titles gave him the | .nool prepared by Mr. T. F. Ticknor 
right to object to buildings of any description being put on the ihe Milne eel taeh q 
area at the back. Mr. Menzies remarked that Mr. Lyon had 
had the right sincer8r1 to construct the cellar, and had not done 
so. Bailie M‘Donald : It is a “ dog-in-the-manger ” objection. VARIETIES. ; 

The case was ultimately again continued for a week in order IN consequence of the withdrawal by the Westinghouse 
that the Court might examine the plans in detail along with the Electric Company of their tender, and the withdrawal by the 
architect, and consult the firemaster on one or two points. Board of Trade of their sanction to overhead wires, the Barnsley 

THE finishing touches are being given to the handsome Town Council have abandoned their scheme for lighting by 
arcade which forms the main part of the new Inverness markets electricity. A scheme for lighting a smaller area is to be 
which have been erected on the site of the building destroyed considered. 
by fire two years ago. In the arcade there are altogether AMONGST ironmasters on the Birmingham Exchange, the 
seventeen shops, which have been let at rents varying from 102, | Leeds Mercury says, general regret was expressed at the death 
to 60/., the total rental for the seventeen being 4017, or about | of Mr. Carmi Rollason, a well-known ironmaster of Wombridge, 
170/, more than was received for the old shops. The new Shropshire, and a wire manufacturer of Birmingham, which 
arcade is, however, a much more comfortable building, and is occurred early in the week at Handsworth. Mr. Rollason, who 


W. DUFFY’S PATENT 


IMMOVABLE ACME 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORING. 


THE PERFECT FLOORING FOR ALL PURPOSES. 


Seven Gold Medals, four Silver, two Bronze Medals, ana Certificate of Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. 
Full Particulars and Prices on application to 


THE ACME WOOD FLOORING COMPANY, Ld., 


Chief Offices and Works: -Vauxhall Walk and Glasshouse Street, London, S.E. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHCUT ONE OF THE 
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was in his forty-fifth year, was originally engaged in the Staf- 
fordshire wire trade, and subsequently established extensive 
works in Birmingham, now employing two hundred hands. 
The Wombridge Ironworks, Shropshire, which were acquired 
by Messrs. Rollason & Co ten years ago, consist principally of 
sheet and wire-rod mills, employing 150 hands 

AN inquiry has been made at Crosby by the Local Govern- 
mént Board into the application by the local board for sanction 
to borrow 7,540/. for works of sewerage and street improve- 
ments. 

ON Wednesday last the committee of the Chiswick School 
of Arts and Crafts gave a conversazione to formally reopen the 
school. The occasion was also utilised to distribute the prizes 
won by the students during the past year. Sir Philip Cunliffe 
Owen presided, and in the course of his speech impressed 
upon his hearers the importance of learning to draw before 
they attempted wood-carving, metalwork, or other crafts. 

By a fire which occurred in Belfast the ham-curing esta- 
blishment of Coey & Co., Limited, covering an acre of ground, 
has been destroyed. 

THE Bristol Corporation have sanctioned a scheme for the 
prevention of floods by the overflow of the river Froom and 
Malago Brook, involving an expenditure of a quarter of a 
million of money, which, with the works already carried out, 
will represent a gross total of 300,000/, The scheme includes 
a tunnel or culvert, three miles and a half in length, with an 
outlet into the Avon. 

ON Monday, the 25th inst. the improved and deepened 
channel of the River Cart between Paisley and the Clyde was 
formally inaugurated for deep-sea traffic by the arrival of an 
ocean-going steamer laden with timber from Sweden. 

AT the meeting of the Bromsgrove Board of Guardians a 
letter from Messrs Holyoake, solicitors for Messrs. Read & Sons, 
builders, was read, calling for the name of the Board’s solicitor. 
Messrs. Read claim over roo/. for extras in erecting the new 
tramp wards, 

THE Gloucester City Council have decided to borrow a 
third sum of 5,000/. in respect of the 20,000/. they are authorised 
to borrow for the erection of municipal buildings. 

AT a coroner’s inquiry held at Chesterfield on Tuesday, the 
26th inst., concerning the death of a boy named Woodward, 
who was killed at a Sunday school festival by the fall of a 
platform, the evidence showed that the structure had been 
in use for nineteen years, but had been chiefly employed inside 
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places of worship, whose walls formed the side supports. On 
this occasion it was supported by two beams, one of which, it 
is supposed, gave way owing to some boys climbing on it, 
causing the platform to sway sideways and fall over, crushing 
the deceased and others. The jury returned a verdict of 
“Accidental death,” and recommended that such platforms. 
should ‘not be used until they had been inspected by some 
competent person. 

AT a meeting lately held in Colinsburgh, N.B, under the 
presidency of the Earl of Lindsay, it was resolved to take steps. 
to raise funds to erect a town hall. 

A REPORT on the East End drainage scheme has been sub- 
mitted to the Greenock Police Board by Messrs. Wilson, 
Stewart & Turnbull, C.E. The cost of the scheme is estimated 
at between 7,000/. and 8,000/. 

AT the meeting of the Watford Local Board, a report of the 
Water Supply Committee was read recommending the exten- 
sion of the water-mains in a number of new streets, and it 
was resolved to apply to the Local Government Board for 
power to raise aloan of 2,000/., repayable in thirty years, for 
carrying out the work. 

THE Borough Surveyor of Warrington has paid a visit to 
Manchester and Cheadle for the purpose of inspecting the 
Turkish baths which are in use there, and to report upon the 
cost of the provision of similar ones in Warrington. 

THE Hertford Town Council intend to purchase a new 
manual fire-engine and apparatus and telescopic fire-escape. 

THE North Side Park for Edinburgh was opened at 
Inverkeith on Saturday. The property cost 33,500/., and con- 
tains about 61 acres. 

A POLICE station is to be erected in North Street, 
Guildford, from the designs of Mr. W. G. Lower, at a cost of 
about 4,500/. 

THE Paisley Waterworks extension has just been inaugu- 
rated. The new supply is collected in an immense reservoir in 
the valley of the Rye Water, between Dalry and Largs, and the 
cost of the works has been about 155,0vo/. 

THE Mayor of Falmouth, Mr. Wonnacott, architect, and 
others, recently met Lord Kimberley at Falmouth, and sub- 
mitted drawings of a proposed crescent of detached houses and 
Turkish and swimming-baths at Gyllyngvase. Lord Kimberley, 
whilst supporting the scheme, thought it too large to carry out 
at once, and suggested whether it were not possible to carry out 
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Such additions, | the exterior facing of the first two storeys being of granite, and 
that of the remaining eighteen storeys of grey brick and terra- 
A rotunda with an area of 3.700 square feet will occupy 
and be opened to the height of the roof, finished 
d white polished marble. There will be 


part now, and complete it at some future time. 
he said, to the attractions of Falmouth were necessary, and he 
would do all he could to help it forward. It was agreed to | cotta. 


amend the plans preparatory to another interview with his | the centre, 
with plate-glass an 


lordship. 

AN altar-table of ebony and gold has been presented to St. eighteen elevators or lifts, capable of carrying 40,008 personsge 
Paul’s Cathedral by a relative of the late Canon Liddon. 45,000 persons daily. The building will contain 709 offices, and 
more than 100 handsomely-decorated lodge-rooms, some of 
— them capable of seating 1,oco persons, while an immense 

restaurant will occupy the basement. 
BUILDING IN CHICAGO The common brick is now very little used in buildings of 
( eS a any dimensions, being replaced by hollow tile, pressed brick 
THE British Consul at Chicago, Mr. Hayes Sadler, says :— and terra-cotta, while many of the larger constructions are 
entirely built of steel with a veneer of tile or brick. Compara- 


Perhaps the most marked feature of the year has been an 

enormous rise in the value of city property, in great measure tively few hands are required ; the steam crane does nearly all 

owing to the selection of Chicago as the site of the World’s | the work, lifting and placing the steel girders and columns, the 

Columbian Exposition, to be held in 1893. More transfers of latter being alternately of different height to insure greater 

real estate took place than in the two preceding years and strength ; and as the framework of each floor is rivetted, the 

invariably at enhanced prices. In the principal business part | crane ruus itself up an inclined plane to a rail on that floor 
ill the whole is complete, a 


of the city frontage is of great value, as much as 4,000/. having | and proceeds to erect the next, tl 
continuous chain of hods or buckets, like those of a dredging 


been given per foot front ; there are some stores which are now 

realising 50 per cent. and even 100 per cent. on their valueafew | machine, worked by steam, raising all other material to the 
months ago, and preparations are made for rebuilding on a | floor required. Steel wire netting takes the place of the lath 
vastly extended scale. In the suburbs, at least, in the neigh- | to hold the plaster for ceilings and. walls, and the windows, 


bourhood of Jackson Park, six miles from the centre of the city, | doors and flooring, the latter often of hollow tile, furnish the 
he carpenter till the builders’ work is 


where the exposition is to be held, the rise has been 200 per | only employment for t 

cent. to 300 per cent., and in some cases building lots, which done. Many houses, it is said, will soon be furnished with 
had at the commencement of the year a value of Io/. to 20/. a natural gas from the neighbouring State of Ohio, which will be 
front foot, changed hands four or five times in as many months, conducted in pipes under pressure, and will, it is estimated, cost 
till they are now held at 60/. or more. Acres of land elsewhere | about 2s. the 1,000 feet. Owing to the mildness of the season 
have been divided into lots at almost an equal advance, and in | building has continued uninterrupted during the winter. 


many instances land originally bought for farming purposes has ipa hn io Ee ae 
been realised at a far greater profit. 
With regard to rents there has been a very general rise of HOW A NEWSPAPER 1S PRINTED. 


from Io per cent. to 15 per cent., and no houses, flats or offices 

are now leased for more than one year in view of a further tise, | THE above is the title of a brochure of something over fifty 
A greater number of immense business and office buildings | pages published by Messrs John Leng & Co. of Dundee and 
were erected than at any previous period, and, counting private | London, and is a complete description of their offices and the 
houses, the value of new constructions in 1890 is estimated at | equipments forthe Dundee Advertiser, People’s Journal, Evening 
9,500,000/, There is one block in course of construction of an | Telegraph and People's Friend. itis not necessary that every- 
unusual height, on an area of 170 feet by 114 feet, where for- | one should know how to print a paper, but professional men 
merly stood what were once considered handsome office build- and the public at large should know how a newspaper is printed 
ings. The roof is to be 275 feet above the street grade, and | for their own benefit as well as that of those who print the 
the building will cost 400,000/, The structure will be of steel, | newspaper. Messrs. Leng & Co.'s little book explains the 
and absolutely fireproof as far as material and skill can make it; . mysteries connected with their business very clearly, and 
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further it is far more interesting reading than many a magazine blue-books, encyclopedias and other works which can render 
article. The pamphlet rightly deals, as above mentioned, with criticism of public events luminous and interesting. The 
the offices, &c., of the Dundee Advertiser, Amongstso much Dundee Advertiser, Evening Telegraph and People's Fournal 
matter it is difficult to select any one portion that is of more have each their own literary staff. The Advertiser men 
interest than another. It will, however, be enough to make a _ occupy a suite of apartments conveniently placed in juxta- 
short extract from the opening pages. position. 

The publishing office is a lofty, airy and well-lighted apart- | The reporters’-room, like all the other accommodation, is 
ment, extending over the whole width of the building. Desk airy and spacious. The chief reporter and his staff are respon- 
accommodation is provided for a large staff of clerks, amongst sible for reports of all events occurring in the neighbourhood, 
whom may be observed a number of lady book-keepers. The and are in constant communication with all the public boards, 
advertising, accounting and despatching departments have the police and other public authorities, so that nothing can 
each their own superintendents, who unitedly have to carry out occur without their being promptly informed of it. Besides his 
the details associated with the publication of considerably over own staff the chief reporter has subordinates resident in the 
half a million newspapers weekly. Special messengers bring following towns, their services being exclusively devoted to the 
the letters from the post-office on the arrival of each mail. Dundee Advertiser :—Edinburgh, Aberdeen, Perth, Cupar, 
From early morning until after midnight bags come in at brief Forfar, Montrose, Arbroath and Stirling. In each of these 
intervals, and the letters are sorted for the various departments _ places there is a branch office of the Dundee Advertiser, com- 
by the manager in charge. Some of them contain items of munication with which is maintained by telephone. Although 
news—these are for the sub-editors ; one or more may be from | so many miles apart, the reporters in the outlying towns can by 
men of light and leading in the political world giving private | means of the telephone talk with their chief almost as con- 
hints as to the likely course of affairs—these are for the | veniently as if he were in the next room. The advantage of 
editor; others have notices of forthcoming meetings or exhibi- | this for the prompt transmission of news or instructions is 
tions—these are for the chief reporter ; several are articles on | obvious. The telephone-room is adjacent to the reporters’- 
matters of public interest—these also are for the editor ; many | room. 
of them contain advertisements from advertisers in Liverpool, The sub-editors’ room corresponds in size with the reporters’. 
Edinburgh, or other centres—these are attended to by the | At night this apartment is a scene of animation. Several sub- 
advertising manager; amongst them are orders for additional editors are in attendance from six o’clock in the evening 
papers—these go to the manager of the despatch-room ; and | onwards, and their duty is to arrange for and receive all the 
occasionally there are complaints about intimations or reports | news from London, the provincial towns and outlying districts. 
not inserted, papers delayed, misspellings, or other matters— | All the telegraphic despatches are delivered straight into this 
all of which are duly attended to in the respective departments. | room by the Post Office messengers. These of themselves 
The number of communications received daily runs much over | form a vast quantity of matter. Hundreds of the buff telegraph 
four figures, all of which have to receive immediate attention. | envelopes are received nightly, and on a busy night, when 
This involves plenty of work to keep the large staff in the | important speeches are being delivered in the House of Com- 
publishing office busily employed. Type-writers are used to | mons or elsewhere, the Parliamentary sub-editor sits literally 
facilitate the correspondence ; a shoot communicates directly | knee-deep in envelopes, so thickly is the floor littered. The 
with the composing-room, and every aid is at hand to expedite | mere opening of so many envelopes becomes irksome, and on 
business. one occasion the Postmaster was asked if he would give in- 

Immediately above the publishing office is the literary | structions not to gum the covers. It seems, however, that to 
department. This is the region of the editors, sub-editors and | do so would be contrary to the spirit of red-tapeism. Besides 
reporters. Conjointly these gentlemen may be said to be in | political speeches, telegrams arrive hourly containing particulars 
touch not only with the whole world, but also with the whole | of, say, the political crisis in France, the latest murder in the 
wisdom of the world of this and of past ages. The reporters | East-end of London, the big strike in Leeds, the conflagration 
are ready to describe at a moment’s notice any occurrence of | in Bristol, the mining fatality in Wales, the day’s transactions 
public interest, and in the editorial rooms are amassed all the on the New York Stock Exchange and the Chicago Produce 
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DURABILITY.—Where KALLKOLITH is used it imparts an amount of durability to all oil-colours used upon it which has never yet 
been obtained, and one of the most important advantages in its use is that the paint put upon it does not blister. 


PAPER-HANGING.—Walls prepared with KALLKOLITH, thinned with seven parts of water, give a great additional advantage to 
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21 New Bridge Street, London, H.C, : February 28, 1886. wm. : 
I have had some trials made with the KALLKOLITH during the past few weeks, qos an Street; Oxford Byociaieyg 2: ae abe 
the results of which are very satisfactory. The KALLKOLITH is to be used as the We are pleased to tell you that the KALLKOLITH supplied to us 


first coat of paint on wood and other substances, and is of such a nature that the i i i i 
ordinary work in preparing for paint is considerably lessened, and the usual number of cept oe ioe iried, and re ea ee aed ea 7paate 


given coats now reduced, and, once fairly introduced in the market, I am certain there for it, 
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Exchange, the movements of British steamers as reported at | Office, rooms were obtained in Fleet Street, London, and a staff 
Lloyd’s, the last sensational item at New York. People often | of writers was placed in the metropolis whose whole time is 
wonder how a newspaper can be filled every day. devoted to supplying the Dundee Advertiser with the best and 
To those inside a newspaper office the wonder is that a | most reliable commercial, political and general news. Since 
newspaper can be made to contain all thatitdoes. The trouble that time freehold premises have been acquired in Fleet Street, 
is not in filling the paper, but in preventing it becoming too full, and the London offices of the Dundee Advertiser and People’s: 
ze. in getting so many articles in type that space cannot be Fournal, adjoining St. Dunstan’s Church, are the most con- 
found for them all. ‘The organisation for the supply of news is | spicuous and convenient of all the provincial offices in that 
nowadays so complete and so multifarious that news literally | centre of journalism. 
pours into our sub-editors’ room in an unceasing stream. To 
take a single case alone, almost every night we obtain twice as 
many cablegrams from New York as we can find space to pub- 
lish. In other important centres much the sania a of LEINSTER HALL, DUBLIN. 
matters prevails. Nothing of consequence happens without a | as there is some talk in Dublin about the erection of a new 
report being immediately despatched tous by telegraph. When | theatre, Mr. Gunn, the lessee of the Leinster Hall, has obtained 
Mr. Goschen delivers a long Budget speech, the first half of it plans and estimates from Mr. C. J. Phipps for converting the 
has reached the sub-editors’ room, reported word for word, by | building into an opera-house. The Leinster Hall cost over 
the time the hon. gentleman has finished his peroration. | 2; o90/, Mr Phipps estimates the expense of the internal re- 
Simultaneously a short summary containing the points of the | construction and fittings at 10,000/, including furniture, seating, 
speech is telegraphed for the use of the leader-writer in making / electric light installation, the entire cost of the theatre being 
his comments on the speech. But, in addition to the telegraph, about 35,0002, Mr. Gunn proposes to convey to the Lord 
news flows through other channels into the sub-editors’ depart- | Mayor, or any acceptable citizen to be nominated by him, as 
ment. Jottings are continuously coming over the telegraph | trustee for a company to be formed, the Leinster Hall and its 
wires, and every train which arrives in Dundee brings parcels | patent at a small percentage over his expenditure, thus saving 
of news from the correspondents located along the various heavy financing fees, a large premium for the ground, promo- 
railway lines. Every item that comes in has to be carefully | tion money, and other like expenses. 
revised by the sub-editors. Reports that are too long have to The following is the report :— 
be curtailed, unimportant matters are laid on one side, and 
only such paragraphs and articles are sent to the printer as are 26 Mecklenburgh Square, London, W.C. : 
deemed of value to the public. Occasionally not one-half of August 18, 1890. 
the matter sent into the sub-editors’ room emerges otherwise Dear Mr. Gunn,—I now send you complete working draws 
than in the waste-paper basket. The sub-editors have also to ings showing how the Leinster Hall can be turned into a 
bring under the notice of the editor matters of interest which theatre. You will, of course, recollect that this was always in 
may be worthy of notice in the leading columns. They have to your mind when you gave me instructions to design the present 
see that the headings are adequate, to be on the outlook forim- buildings, and the roof was purposely kept higher over that 
proprieties of grammar or good taste, and to take care that part which would be used as the stage. The internal recon- 
nothing of a libellous nature escapes theireye. They are the struction consists of the removal of the present galleries, and 
grand censors who remorselessly draw their pencil through the the construction of three tiers of galleries, one above the other, 
work of the paragraphist more insolent than smart, the gushing in the usual theatre form. The isolated position of the Leinster 
poet, or the toc laborious local correspondent. Hall is peculiarly adapted to the easy and expeditious entrance 
The special wire-room is situated between the sub-editors’ and exit of numbers of people on three sides. In the present 
and the editor’s rooms, and is accessible from either apartment. plans the audience for the pit and the pit-stalls enter on prac- 
The managers of the Dundee Advertiser early recognised the tically the same level as the street. There are two: distinct 
advantage of possessing direct communication between Dundee = and separate entrances on the Poolbeg Street side, and two 
and London. In 1870 a special wire was leased from the Post entrances on the other side into the private ground, and the 
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three other doorways to the front vestibule are available if ever 
the floor of the theatre should be required for dress stalls. The 
entrances to the balcony are the same as at present—two stair- 
cases, one on either side, and the occupants of this tier have all 
the excellent accommodation now in use for vestibules, foyer, 
refreshment-rooms, &c. Similarly, the second tier or upper 
circle, and the third tier or gallery, have two distinct and 
separate staircases on either side of the theatre. There are in 
all thirteen entrances and exits for the audience. The holding 
capacity as regards area is greatly in excess of the old Theatre 
Royal, which, by the way, never held the fabulous numbers 
which have been publicly stated. 

I have complete surveys which I made myself of the old 
Theatre Royal in the year 1877, and from an examination of 
your books the greatest number that have been packed into it 
would appear to have been 2,786. The seating capacity was 
about 2,300, but at the spaces now given to seats it would be 
equivalent to less than 2,000 persons. The auditorium of the 
plans I send you provide for a much larger number. The pro- 
posed theatre would be about equal to the old Royal, the 
proscenium opening in each being 35 feet, which is the same as 
that of Drury Lane Theatre, London. 


The length of the curtain line to the front of the 


balcony or first tier is . : : c ° . 60 feet 
In the old Royal it was. : : 5 : - 409 feet 
In Drury Lane, London ‘ : . . « 63 feet 
In the present Gaiety, Dublin . : . “1 30 feet 


The stage is 63 feet in depth from the curtain line. The 
dressing-rooms are arranged in a block entirely separate from 
the theatre, and though entered from the stage have a distinct 
and second mode of egress into the yard. The prescenium 
opening would be fitted with an iron-protected curtain, 3 inches 
in thickness, and the various galleries would be built of iron 
and concrete. The building. would be lighted by the electric 


light. The seating capacity is as follows :— 
Stalls . 5 : : : » 184 
Pit ; ° 2 E : : 21700 
Dress Circle. . : 302 
Upper Circle 5 5 - 480 
Gallery p 3 : : 5 - 600 
Private Boxes * ; 2 + 104 
Total (exclusive of standing) . 2,370, 


In every respect I have made this scheme as perfect as it is 


a 


possible to devise, not only for the comfort, but also the safety 
of the public and those engaged on the stage.—I am, dear Mr. 
Gunn, yours faithfully, 
(Signed) CHARLES J. PHrpps, F.S.A., Architect. 
Michael Gunn, Esq., Dublin, 


THE LEEDS IMPROVEMENT BILL, 


THE architects and builders of Leeds, says the Yorkshire Post, 
appear to like the revised edition of the Leeds Consolidated 
and Improvement Bill much more than they cared for the 
measure of last year, which the Borough County Council 
refused to adopt. Some of the clauses in the former Bill pro- 
duced something like consternation in the minds of most 
people concerned in building operations in the borough. | It 
was felt in many quarters that if the proposals which came to 
grief so suddenly had become law, the result would have been 
something like a deadlock. For many years Leeds property- 
owners and their architects and builders have been put to their 
wits’ end as to how to get plans for erecting new or improving 
old buildings through the very fine sieve of corporate super- 
vision. There have been delays, bickerings and corre- 
spondence galore, and many a capitalist, who had made up his 
mind to build, has abandoned that purpose, disgusted with the 
badgering processes to which his plans were subjected. If the 
Consolidation Bill of last year had been sanctioned by the local 
and the Imperial Parliaments, all these difficulties would have 
been so greatly emphasised that the architect who could have 
run the gauntlet of building inspectors, committees and sub- 
committees within anything like a reasonable period would 
have been accounted so lucky or so..clever that his prosperity 
would have been completely assured. ‘Thanks, however, to the 
assiduous work in committee of such practical and experienced 
members of the Council as Mr. Winn, most of the clauses in 
the first Bill that would have made the supervision by corporate 
officials of edifices in course of erection all but intolerable, have 
been eliminated. Apart entirely from the question of expendi- 
ture on street improvements, which gave the proposals of 1890 
their quietus, the weeding out of objectionable regulations 
which would have been a serious check to building enterprise 
in the town, has been quite important enough to justify the 
putting off of this important piece of local municipal reform for 
a twelvemonth. Had last year’s Bill been persevered with, the 
architects and the builders of Leeds, through their associations, 
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would in all probability have raised a protest which would have | what unreasonable. It provides that “no house or other 
been very hard to answer. However, the framers of the new | building shall be erected adjoining any new or intended street, 
Bill seem to have been sufficiently wise to lend an ear to the | unless the previous consent of the Corporation has been 
protests that were made to them in due season, and to have | obtained for the formation of such new street, and no such 
lopped away many of the worst features of their original | house or other building shall be commenced until the ground 
intentions, so far as the clauses that have to do with building | in the new street shall have been formed to the levels shown on 
are concerned. ? the plan and section approved by the Corporation, nor until the 
When all has been said and done, however, the building | said street shall have been sewered and kerbed; and no kerb- 

- clauses in the Bill that will for many a month to come be work. | stone, after it has been laid down, shall be taken up or removed 
ing its way through committees to the statutory meeting of the | without the previous consent of the Corporation.” Though the 
Council are not by any means all that architects and builders | operation of this clause might be reasonable in most cases to 
would have them to be. So, as both the revisers of the measure | which it is intended to apply, still, where space for cellars has 
and the committee that has most to do with its progress are | to be excavated, permission, surely, ought to be given for the 
evidently in the mood for meeting to some extent the wishes of | requisite digging out of earth, so that superfluous rubbish 
the people directly interested, it may not be amiss, at this stage, might be used for bringing the street up to the level of the kerb. 
to mention some of the modifications which many architects | Now, the local authority insists upon the kerbs being put in 
and builders think might be made with advantage. For in- | first of all; hence, rubbish has to be carted from a distance to 
stance, clause 11 provides that every apartment used as a level up the projected street to the kerb-line, and afterwards 
dwelling or sleeping-room (except attics) shall average 8 feet | the surplus soil excavated must necessarily be carried 
6 inches from floor to ceiling. This regulation would entirely | perhaps as great a distance from the site as is the spot 
do away with entrance-lodges. The same clause proposes a | whence the rubbish was brought. Why property-owners 
minimum width of 12 feet for back streets and of 12 yards for | should not have leave to excavate before the kerbs and 
front streets, in cases where the backs of through dwelling- | sewers are completed is one of the things that no prac- 
houses about to be erected in one street are opposite to the | tical man can understand. The preliminary operation of 
backs of dwelling-houses or opposite any building in a parallel | digging out the soil for the foundation of any sort of structure 
street. Would it not be much better, people of much ex- | would not, it is urged, transgress any existing legal enactment 
perience and observation are asking, to make these back streets bearing upon building lines, or the stability of the edifice to be 
15 feet or 18 feet wide than to increase the width of the front | erected. Moreover, the Building Clauses Committee might, 
streets from 12 yards to 14 yards? The provision later on in ard would subsequently, overhaui the architect’s plans and 
the same clause in reference to dwelling-houses in blocks is | insist upon any alteration they had a mind to. It is stated that 
clearly open to the suggestion that ashes-pits and privies ought the delay caused by this clause has put many a spirited 
never to be allowed to be built at the ends of blocks of buildings | capitalist out of humour with the undertaking to which he has 
adjoining a public street. It is thought that a space of more | put his band, and kept many a hundred labourers idle who 
than 15 feet should be left between any two blocks of houses, | would have been glad of a few days’ work with their mattocks 
and that the conveniences aforesaid placed in that intervening | and shovels. Most architects and builders who have read 
space. By this arrangement they would be within easy distance clause 24 will probably think it ought not to go unmodified. It 
of the adjacent houses, and would not be an_ eyesore | enacts that “no cellar, arch, vault, oven, underground passage, 
in a main thoroughfare. Illustration of the desirability | cellar area or cellar or other steps shall be built or constructed 
of this arrangement is afforded upon a new estate in the | in any street, either under the carriage-way or footway, without 
Kirkstall Road and Cardigan Lane neighbourhood. Had the the consent of the Corporation.” ‘“ But how are you to get the 
15 feet plan been enforced in this case it would have necessi- | consent of the Corporation?” asks one architect who cannot 
tated the placing of the privies and ashes-pits at the end of | for the life of him see the utility of this regulation. “ All over 
the block of property adjoining Cardigan Lane and quite in the City of London,” says he, “ such cellars are built under 
front of the principal windows of the houses opnosite. Clause 14 public footways without restriction. By the adoption of this 
seems to builders and those for whom they work to be some- arrangement you get many a well-lighted basement that would 
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otherwise be in the dark, to say nothing of ventilation and the 
cheerful aspect that is imparted to the underground apartments.” 
Several other points in the Bill which many people interested 
in building and in the laying-out of estates and streets think 
might be improved will be dealt with in another article, 


THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, 


THE annual dinner of the Surveyors’ Institution was held on 
Monday evening at the Holborn Restaurant, the presi- 
dent, Mr. Robert Collier Driver, taking the chair. Lord 
Basing, in replying to the toast of “*‘ The Houses of Parliament,” 
said that the Upper Chamber had always taken a prominent 
share in what was rather absurdly called private business— 
‘business with whichsurveyors were rather prominently connected. 
During the last two months he had been acting as chairman of 
the Royal Commission on the very thorny subject of tithe 
redemption, and he was bound to acknowledge that in this the 
Surveyors’ Institution had given them a good deal of important 
help. Mr. Squarey proposed the toast of the evening, “‘ Success 
and Prosperity to the Institution.” Since 1869, he said, the 
number of members had risen from 200 to 2,000, and their 
assets now amounted to 27,0007. In their examinations, which 
led to the extremely high education of candidates for admis- 
sion, a remarkable percentage of marks had always been 
obtained. Inthe present year 70 out of 92 candidates had 
passed. Seventeen provincial committees had been established, 
covering nearly the whole of England and Wales. Sir Henry 
Cartwright proposed “ The Health of the President and Past 
Presidents of the Society.” He said that at birthday parties, 
after the young péople were glorified, the parents were gener- 
ally borne in recollection, and he felt pleasure on this occasion 
in asking that the Patres Conscripti of the society should not 
be forgotten. 
of raising the fees of surveyors, but events had proved that the 
real object was to protect the public by organising a body that 
would bring into existence an educated body of men as sur- 
veyors, and to make their profession one of a responsible and 
elevated character. The President, in reply, referred to the 
great increase that had been made of late years in the facilities 
afforded to the profession, and'said that the transactions of the 
Surveyors’ Institution had been of the utmost benefit to its 
younger members. Mr. Watney proposed “The Provincial 
Chairmen,” coupling with it the names of Mr. Humphreys and 
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for whom Mr. Cunliff spoke. 


Mr. Chatfeild Clarke proposed “The Guests,” 
Other toasts followed. 


THE TOWER BRIDGE. 


ON Monday Mr. A. Purssell, the chairman, and the members 
of the Bridge House Estates Committee of the Corpora- 
tion of London visited the works of the new bridge which 
the Corporation are erecting near the Tower of London. 
The progress made in the erection of the structure has been 
very considerable, although it has already been under con- 
struction since June 1886, when the Prince of Wales laid the 
foundation-stone. The bridge is expected to be ready for 
traffic by the autumn of 1892 It was designed by the late 
Sir Horace Jones, the City architect, and is being erected under 
the supervision of Mr. J. Wolfe Barry. 

The number of men engaged on the bridge is about 600. 
The foundations of the four middle piers are go feet by 195 feet. 
The foundations absorbed 70,500 cubic yards of concrete, while 
31 million bricks, 19,500 tons of cement, 235,000 cubic feet of 
granite and 15,000 tons of iron and steel will be used on the 
bridge, which will cost 750,000/, 


THE WATER OF LEITH PURIFICATION SCHEME. 


THE first of the sewerage works for the water of Leith area 
were begun, says the Scofsman, in 1864 under special Act of 
Parliament, but the increase in the population draining into the 


_ sewer then made has been so great that the pipe has become 


insufficient. Districts outside the boundaries of Edinburgh and 
Leith have been largely built over since then and require drain- 
age facilities, and in addition it had become a necessity that the 
sewage of the villages along the side of the river and the pol- 
luting liquids from the tills should be taken out of the stream. 
The Act of 1889 solved the difficulties in the way of having 
these desirable improvements effected, and a representative 
board having been constituted with members from all the local 
authorities within the watershed of the river, the work of con- 
structing a great intercepting sewer from Balerno to the Black 
Rocks, Leith, with suitable branches, was forthwith commenced. 
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to borrow, for the purposes of the Act, 200,000/. The contracts 
for the sewer and its branches were let in four divisions :— 
No. 4 extends from the Black Rocks to Canonmills ; No. 3 
from Canonmills to the Edinburgh boundary at Coltbridge ; 
No. 1 from Coltbridge to Inglis Green ; and No. 2 from Inglis 
Green to Balerno. In round figures, the sewer is not far short 
of ten miles in length. No. 4 contract was let to Messrs. W. 
Beattie & Sons, the estimate being over 50,000/. The sewer— 
‘oval-shaped from Canonmills to a point near the sea-shore—is 
constructed of brick and cement, its dimensions being 9 feet 
high by 6 feet wide. The outfall pipes are of iron, and are 
carried out to sea on piles. These pipes are over 5 feet in 
diameter, and have been specially cast for the contract in 
Glasgow. Considerable progress has been made with the 
work, which is being executed in six sections, none of which 
have yet been joined up: The contractors, it is understood, 
have been, and are still, greatly hampered in their operations 
by water. A great deal of pumping has had to be resorted to, 
tthe strata in Leith especially through which the pipe is carried 
being of a very wet description. No. 3 contract was. let to 
Messrs. Henderson & Duncan, Morningside. The estimate 
was about 35,0007. In this section the sewer at certain places 
is of brick and concrete, at others of iron pipes. It is being 
constructed in a tunnel from Canonmills to Stockbridge, 
through a capital strata of hard clay, and good progress is 
being made with it. At the Water of Leith village arrange- 
ments were made for taking the sewer by a short cut across 
Palmerston Place and again at Douglas Crescent Gardens, but 
for the most part the bed of the river is followed. The works 
from Coltbridge to the sea have been jointly engineered by 
Messrs Cooper & Beatson, the burgh engineers of Edinburgh 
and Leith. No.1 contract is that from the municipal boundary 
at Coltbridge to a point on the river at Inglis Green. This 
was let to Mr. John Best at the price of 20,000/. It includes 
branch pipes (1) for the sewerage of Corstorphine and Murray- 
field ; (2) for the sewerage of Gorgie and Meggatland; and 
(3) for the sewerage of the village of Longstone. The main 
sewer in this section is 2,986 yards in length, and the upper 
half is practically completed. The Gorgie and Meggatland 
branch, 1,171 yards in length, and the Longstone branch, 1,359 
yards in length, are also finished. The contractor is now 
engaged with the lower half of his contract on the main 
sewer and with the Corstorphine branch, which is 4,231 yards 
in length. In this section the main sewer at the lower end is 


4 feet 6 inches high by 3 feet 5 inches wide, and it diminishes 


in size to 3 feet 3 inches high and 2 feet 6 inches wide at Inglis 
Green. The Corstorphine branch at its junction with the main 
pipe is 3 feet 6 inches high by 2 feet 4 inches wide, and dimi- 
nishes to 3 feet in height and 2 feet wide at the Corstorphine 
Gasworks. The remainder of the branch sewer consists of 
18-inch and 15-inch pipes. The Gorgie branch sewer is, at its 
junction with the main pipe, 30 inches high and 23 inches wide. 
Further up the sewer is a fireclay pipe 18 inches in diameter to 
Meggatland. No. 2 contract extends from Inglis Green to 
Balerno Bank Mill. It has been let to Messrs. James Young 
& Sons, the estimate being about 20,000/. This section is 
9,183 yards in length, and there are branch sewers of 890 yards 
to Balerno Lodge and of 1,227 yards to Craiglockhart. For 
about a mile above Inglis Green the sewer is 30 inches high 
and 23 inches wide, and the remainder consists of iron pipes, 
diminishing from 24 inches to 12 inches in diameter. There . 
are two short tunnels in this section on the line of the sewer, 
one at Redhall Mill and the other at Woodhall Mill. Wherever 
the river is crossed the pipes are of cast-iron. The whole of 
this section of the main sewer is practically completed, with the 
exception of the closing of the tunnels, and a commencement 
will shortly be made to construct settling-tanks at the various 
mills (into which the water from the works will be discharged 
before it is carried off by the sewer), and other communications 
as required by the Act. 

Important works in connection with the scheme had also to 
be undertaken at the Harper Rig Reservoir, on the Water of 
Leith, and at Threipmuir and Harelaw Reservoirs, on the 
Bavelaw Burn, for the purpose of providing additional com- 
pensating water to the stream to take the place of that carried 
off at the various mills by the sewer. The level of Harper Rig 
has been raised 6 feet, increasing its capacity by about 54 
millions cubic feet. As is pretty well known, this reservoir was 
originally constructed to compensate the millowners for the 
abstraction of the spring water of the district for the supply of 
Edinburgh. Its original capacity was go millions cubic feet, 
and by the raising of its level 6 feet it can now contain 
144 millions cubic feet of water. Threipmuir and Harelaw have 
been similarly dealt with, and their storage capacity increased 
by 39 millions cubic feet between them. Harelaw and Threip- 
muir have now a storage capacity of 99 millions cubic feet, 
and Harper Rig has 144 millions cubic feet—the whole com- 
pensation storage being fifteen hundred million gallons. The 
embankments have been raised with earth and puddle work, with 
stone facings, and the overflows have been raised by strong 
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masonry with altar steps of granite, over which the surplus water 
falls. The sluice shaft at Harper Rig has been heightened, and 
opportunity was taken to put the sluices into a thorough state 
of repair. At Threipmuir the sluice-shafts were of oak; but 
these have now been replaced by masonry and ironwork, so as 
to make them more durable. Both reservoir contracts were let 
to Messrs. Young & Sons at about 7,500/ each. At Harper 
Rig the work was completed last year. At Threipmuir it is 
on the eve of completion. The engineers for the works at the 
reservoirs and for the two upper contracts are Messrs. Leslie & 
Reid. It may be explained that these reservoirs are under the 
entire control of the millowners, who regulate the flow of water 
to suit their needs. The commissioners or. water trustees 
having completed the reservoirs, as required by the Act, have 
no further liability as regards the compensation water. The 
commissioners are bound under the Act not to abstract 
from the river by the sewer-pipe more than 466,000 cubic feet 
per day, or about 2,900,000 gallons. That represents the maxi- 
mum amount of polluted water which may be expected to pass 
daily through the mills. If more than that is taken, the com- 
missioners are liable to be called to account for it. The works 
at the present moment are affording employment to large 
numbers of men. The total contract price for all these works 
is not far short of 150,000/. 


DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN ALTAR, 


THERE is a well-known Roman site in the county of 
Durham, on the banks of the river Wear, about a mile north 
of the episcopal town of Bishop’s Auckland, called Bin- 
chester, writes the Rev. R. E. Hooppell, which has for many 
centuries yielded abundant remains of the remarkable people 
who once ruled the western world. A few years ago many 
most interesting discoveries were made on the spot by Mr. 
John Proud, a well-known local solicitor and antiquary, and a 
volume describing them is at this moment in the press. 
Within the past few days a remarkable addition to previous 
finds has been made by the unearthing of an altar by the 
workmen of Mr. J. E. Newby, the present resident at the 
modern Binchester Hall, who is having water-pipes laid 
through the heart of the old Roman town to supply his residence, 
which is situated within the ancient ramparts. This altar is of 
large size, 4 feet 3 inches in height by 1 foot 2} inches in 
breadth and 1 foot } inch in depth, and it is in excellent 
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preservation. It has sculptured on its sides the four principal 
sacrificial implements—the “ securis,” or axe ; the “‘culter,” or 
knife ; the ‘ patera,” or dish; and the “ praefericulum,” or jug. 
Besides this it has a long inscription, the lettering of which is 


perfect. Itis perfectly legible throughout, and there are no 
ligulate letters. It runs as follows :— 

I o M 

ET MATRIB 


VS OLLOTO 
TIS SIVE TRA 
NSMARINIS 
POMPONIVS 
DONATVS 
BF COS PRO 
SALVTE SVA 
ET SVORVM 
‘DS pags) L A 


The abbreviated words are easily supplied. Expanded, the 
inscription reads :— 


Jovi Optimo Maximo, et Matribus Ollototis, sive Transmarinis, 
Pomponius Donatus, Beneficiarius Consulis, Pro Salute Sua et 
Suorum, Votum solvit libenti animo. 


And in English it signifies— 


To Jupiter, the Best and Greatest, and to the Ollototian, or Trans- 
marine, Mothers, Pomponius Donatus, a Beneficiary of the Consul, 
in gratitude for the safety of himself and those belonging to him, has 
paid his vow with a willing mind. 


The curious thing about this inscription is the title given to 
the mother goddesses. The mother goddesses were evidently 
favourite objects of worship at Vinovia (the ancient name of 
Binchester), Many altars have been recorded as having been 
found there, though few have survived ; and of the many found 
there a decided majority have been inscribed to “ Matres.” 
This is the second one to “ Transmarine Mothers,” although, 
as far as the writer is aware, all the rest of Britain has only 
yielded four others so dedicated. But there is something 
further remarkable about the present inscription. It enables 
us for the first time to complete an inscription Camden, the 
father of modern antiquaries, stumbled at, and Horsley failed, 
with all his ingenuity, completely to comprehend. It throws 
light also on a second one recorded by Camden, and evidently 
erroneously spelled out by him. 

The first alluded to is chronicled by Camden in these 
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words : —‘“ Binchester . . Roman Inscriptions, one of 
which, cut out thus in an altar there, I lately met with :— 
*  DEAB 
MATRIB. Q LO « « ¢ 
CL QVIN 
cos 


. ° e 
TIANVS . : 
VeaSe len Ms 
Horsley, who saw the stone, deciphered it thus :— 
DEAB. 
MATRIB QLQT 
FIL CL QVIN 
TIANVS BE COS 
Vv. Ss. L. M 


But he admitted that the letters he read as FIL were very 
doubtful. He made the signification of the inscription to be— 
To the Mother Goddesses, Quintus Lucius Quintianus, the son of 
Quintus, of the Claudian Tribe, a Beneficiary of the Consul, has duly 
and cheerfully paid his Vow. 
It is evident, however, from the stone just found that the 
true reading must have been— 
DEAB 
MATRIB OLOTO 
TIS CL QVIN 
TIANVS BE COS 
VSLM 


and the meaning in English :— 
To the Ollototian Mother Goddesses, Claudius Quintianus, a 
Beneficiary of the Consul, has duly and cheerfully paid his Vow. 
Of the second stone Camden says :— 
Another stone was lately dug up here, very much defaced with 
gaps, which yet, upon a narrow view, shows this inscription :— 
TRIB COHOR I 
GARET"OVaigiing sane 
&e. &c, &c. 
But Sir Robert Sibbald, who also saw the stone, deciphered it 
thus :— 


TRIBE. AOL, betty 2D 
CUER DX OW AIL 
&c. &c. &e, 


Here, too, it seems plain that the newly-discovered stone sup- 
plies the key to the first two words, of which legible fragments 
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remained in the sixteenth century. Those two words appear 
evidently to have been— 

; MATRIBVS OLLOTOTIS. 

But now what does the epithet imply? That may not be very 
easy to determine. Vinovia was garrisoned by the Vettonians, 
a people of Spain dwelling in the regions which now form the 
province of Salamanca. There is a town or village now in 
Spain called Olot, but it is at a distance from the Vettonian 
country, in the north-east corner, near the Mediterranean Sea 
and the frontier of France. If Olot bore its present name in 
the time of Hadrian and his successors on the Imperial throne, 
it is conceivable that the consular beneficiaries and others, who 
erected these altars in that far-off time, came from that region 
and worshipped, in the wooded and dangerous parts of the 
Brigantian territory in Britain, the deities they had learned to 
venerate and trust in their distant home “across the sea.” In 
any case, the explanation of the term is probably the same in 
principle. It denotes, no doubt, the nationality of the people 
amongst whom the worship of these particular “ mother god- 
desses” was established. 

It is a striking illustration of the slow growth, and at the 
same time of the persistence of the advance of human know- 
ledge, that a stone found to-day should enable the successors 
of William Camden, after the lapse of three centuries, to com- 
plete the reading of an inscription he commenced to decipher, 
but had not sufficient resources at hand to complete. 


MESSRS. J. W. HOBBS & CO.’S SAWMILLS, CROYDON. 


ONE of the largest and best-equipped sawmills in the county of 
Surrey is that of Messrs. J. W. Hobbs & Co., Limited, situated 
inthe Morland Road, Croydon, which was acquired by Mr. 
J. W. Hobbs some fifteen years ago, or thereabouts, and to 
which extensive additions have since been made to meet the 
growing requirements of the business connected therewith. 
About five years ago the concern was turned into a limited 
liability company, with Mr. Hobbs as managing director, in 
which capacity he still continues to act. In the building world, 
as well as inthe municipal world, he is well and favourably 
known, and it will not be out of place if we mention that he was 
born at Portsmouth in 1843, and commenced his building 
career at the lowest rung of the ladder, although it was not 
very long before the top was reached. Turning his attention 
first of all to the erection of working-class dwellings in the east 
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end of London, he next went to the south side, here sub- 
stantial evidence exists of his handicraft in that particular line, 
on the site of the old Queen’s Bench Prison. But his ambition 
soon took a wider flight, and in all directions he turned to 
building with an energy that seemed boundless and resistless. 
Monuments of his prowess exist in the large residential estate 
known as Coventry Park, in the magnificent buildings known 
as Whitehall Court, in the superb Hotel Victoria, Northumber- 
land Avenue, and in the Carlyle as well as Albert Gate Man- 
sions, besides the numerous buildings in and about Cecil Street 
and Salisbury Street, Strand, and elsewhere. In the favourite 
seaside resort of Worthing, too, his building operations have 
been on a very large scale. His achievements, also, in the 
municipal line have been remarkable, for he has been Mayor 
of the important borough of Croydon for two years in succes- 
sion, and Alderman Hobbs, who is a Justice of the Peace as 
well, may be always counted upon to take a leading part in all 
projects mocted or works undertaken connected with the 
welfare of the town. 

We were lately privileged to take a tour of inspection round 
the extensive sawmills and timber-yards in Morland Road, which 
adjoin the Mid-Kent branch of the South-Eastern Railway, and 
which constitute a well-ordered and busy hive of industry, from 
whence is turned out an immense amount of all kinds of wood- 
work and joinery required for the extensive building operations 
of the firm that are always in hand. Commencing at the 
engine-house, we were confronted with two powerful engines of 
twenty-five and twenty nominal horse-power respectively, with 
flywheels 11 and Io feet diameter. Adjoining were the two 
corresponding boilers, the larger of which is 24 feet long, with a 
diameter of 7 feet 6 inches, and bears the makers’ name of 
Marshal], Sons & Co., Gainsborough. In what is known as the 
New Mill there is a panel-planing machine, with self-acting feed- 
gear, that operates on stuff up to 18 inches wide and 4 inches 
thick down to 1-16th of an inch, and can plane 5009 feet an hour. 
This, as well as a rise-and-fall spindle circular saw-bench, bears 
the makers’ name of Johnston, Hewitson & Wilson, of Wal- 
worth. In the same department we observed a four-cutter 
planing and moulding machine by Robinsons, of Rochdale, and 
a jig-saw for fret or perforated work, operating on stuff up to 
8 inches thick, by W. Furness & Co, Liverpool. There is also 
a turning lathe for operating on either metal or wood. 

In what is termed the Old Milla vast array of wood-working 
machinery meets the view, consisting of—A double deal frame; 
a neat and handy band-saw, cutting up to 13 inches thick; a 


four-cutter planing and moulding machine that operates on al? 
sides simultaneously ; a trying-up machine, with table 21 feet 
long, enabling the planing of stuff up to that length ; another 
trying-up machine, with shorter table; a very good tenon- 
cutting machine; a’ morticing and boring machine; and a 
vertical spindle machine, for circtlar or straight cutting. AJ} 
the above were made by Johnston, Hewitson & Wilson, of 
Walworth. Then there is a fine timber-frame machine, which 
cuts up to 2 feet 8 inches square, and has had forty saws in at 
once, made by Robinsons, of Rochdale ; and a cross-cut swing 
or pendulum machine, by F. W. Reynolds & Co., of Blackfriars, 
which takes up very little room, and is said to be one of the 
handiest things in the mill. The other machines here com- 
prise a general joiner, with rise-and-fall spindle, and a circular 
saw-bench, taking 42-inch saw. 

There are in addition three large joiners’ shops, which con- 
tain about forty double benches, thus enabling eighty men to 
work at them ; and in one of these shops is a vertical spindle 
and recessing machine, and a trying-up machine, both supplied 
by Johnston, Hewitson & Wilson. 

It goes without saying that for so much machinery there is 
requisite a vast quantity of saws, files, planing irons and mould- 
ing cutters, which are supplied by Wheatman & Smith, of the 
Russell Works, Sheffield, and whose tools are well regarded. 
Necessarily there is a saw- sharpening machine, which is kept 
pretty constantly at work. We will simply add that the main 
building has a frontage of about 165 feet, with a corresponding 
depth, and the number of men employed altogether on the 
premises is about 140. 

On the south side of the sawmills is another building, 
remarkable for the ancient stone doorway built into it on the 
side facing the road, and which bears the following inscription :: 
—‘‘ This doorway originally formed the entrance to the chapel 
of the old Queen’s Bench Debtors’ Prison, which was demolished 
by J. W. Hobbs, 4.D. 1881, and artisans’ dwellings erected on 
the site.” In this building are painters’ shops, wood-carvers’ 
shop, wheelwrights and blacksmiths’ shops ; also stables con- 
taining sixteen stalls. Overhead is a drying-room, extending 
the whole length, heated with hot-water pipes, and stored with 
all kinds of joinery, mouldings, prepared flooring-boards, &c. 
There is a drying-room also over the boiler-house, likewise 
stored with a vast quantity of prepared woodwork of different 
descriptions. 

In the extensive yard surroundirg there are piles of deals 
bearing such well-known brands as D. B. & Co., D, D. D., J. D. 
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& Co, K.S.K, W.# R,O. @ R, and B.S,S.C._ Besides | 
which are great quantities of battens, boards and timber of all 
‘kinds, foreign and English. Noticeable also are the extensive 
.drying-sheds, containing thousands of pounds worth of maho- 
-gany, walnut, oak and pine, besides the large stock of mould- 
‘ings, architraves, skirtings, flooring-boards, &c. 

Altogether we were much impressed with the magnitude of 
these sawmills and timber-yards, and with the amount of wood- 
«work of all kinds turned out, some of which we noticed was of 
a remarkably fine character, and great credit is reflected upon 
Mr. Alderman Hobbs, the controlling genius, as well as the 
able manager, the foreman, and the numerous skilled workmen 
employed under them. 


VENTILATION. 


No subject has received more attention from architects during 
‘recent years than the important question of ventilation, nor has 
any investigation been followed by more beneficial results to 
the community at large. It has, however, been a frequent com- 
plaint that the various appliances adapted for this purpose have 
been so manufactured as to be out of character with the designs 
of many classes of buildings, so that where the ventilators are 
adopted either the elevation is spoiled or else the external 
ventilator has to be encased in a turret at a very considerably 
increased cost, a matter of no small importance when the 
amount to be expended is limited. It has long been our 
opinion that by a little judicious treatment the external ventila- 
tor might, instead of being an eyesore, be made a feature of the 
building without additional cost, and in this opinion we have 
recently been confirmed by inquiries we had made and particu- 
lars we have obtained of the “ Climax” Ventilating Company, 
15 Great George Street, Westminster, which has made, so far 
as ventilation is concerned, an entirely new departure by treat- 
ing it relatively to the whole building, and in every instance 
submitting special designs for the ventilators in character with 
‘the general features of the architecture. Such of these designs 
as we have had the opportunity of seeing are admirable, while 
even the ordinary designs of the company are very decidedly 
in advance of the usual ventilating appliances. That the 
management of the company is in the best hands we are in a 


position to know, the whole of the staff connected with the 


technical branch of the business having special reputations and | 


extended experience. Of these, however, we would only men- 


tion the chief consulting engineer, Mr. J. Alfred Darque, who 
for so many years has been one of the most prominent 
authorities on the subject of ventilation. 


——<— 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whom all particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8052. Ambrose Jesse Grayston, for “An instrument for 
ascertaining levels, perpendiculars, inclinations and gradients.” 

8065. Charles Frederick Pond, for ‘‘ Improvements in paint 
brushes.” 

8124. Ellis Hope Shawcross, for “ Improvements in locking 
devices for bolts and nuts.” 

8202 Pascal Nessi, for “Improvements in lamps or hand- 
stoves for burning off paint.” 

8211. George Ernest Sherwin, for “Improvements in cutting 
tools and holders for same, for use in lathes, planing and 
shaping machines.” 

8222. Allen Augustine Pidgeon, for “ Improvements in or 
relating to the barrels which are used in locks and latches, to 
prevent them being picked by an instrument inserted through 
the key-hole: such improvements giving an additional security, 
as rendéring necessary the employment of specially-constructed 
keys.” 

8233. Gustav 
ventilators.” 

8276. Gustav Fisher, for “ Improvements in fire alarms.” 

8306. Edward Lawrence Todd, for “ Improved means for 
fastening door-knobs to their spindles, applicable to other 
purposes.” 

8425. James Hartley, for “An improved method of fixing 
joiners’ work in houses and other buildings, and apparatus 


Bischoff, for “Improvements in cowls and 


| therefor.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELI, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 
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“ Having used every Ventilator of any prominence, | recently tried yours, and am satisfied it is the best in 


the market. An important feature is that your appliances are an effective addition to a building instead of an 
unsightly drawback as _hitherto.’’ 


CLIMAX VENTILATING CO 


$$$ LE 
Printed by SPOTTLWOODE & OC., at No. 5 New-streev Square, E.C., and pablbdaed f for the troprietors by P, A. GILBERT WOOD, at the Offite, No, 175 Strand, W.C., London. 
ay, May 29,1891. 


15 Great George Street, 
ay Westminster, S.W. 


Bev orvel. 


to he Architect, 


LONDON, JUNE 5, 1891. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABERGWYNFI —June 9.—For Building Hotel. 
Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

Actron.—June 16.—For Collecting and Removing the Dust 
and Ashes of the District, Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, Surveyor, Local 
Board Offices, Acton. 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH — For Building Two Villas. 
Lilley, Architect, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

BATTERSEA.—June 9.—For Erection of a Superintendent’s 
Lodge in Battersea Park, Mr. H. Dela Hooke, County Hall, 
Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BELFAST.—June 15.—For Building Villa. 
Seaver, Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—June 15.—For Erection of College Buildings 


Mr. G. F. 


Mr. 


Mr. Henry 


(Campbell College). Mr. W. H. Lynn, Architect, 21 Calendar | 


Street, Belfast. 

BIRKENHEAD.—June 10.—For Erection of Chapel Build- 
ings. Mr. Thomas W. Cubbon, Architect, 51 Hamilton Square, 
Birkenhead. 

Bovey TRACEY.—June 6.—For Building House and Black- 
smith’s Shop, also House at Lustleigh. Mr. Samuel Segar, 
Architect, Union Street, Newton Abbot. 

BRIXTON, DEVON.—June 8.—For Building House at Whif- 
ferton. Mr. W. P. Vosper, Merafield, Plympton. 

BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.—For Building Church. 
G. H. F. Prynne, Architect, 10 Torrington Square, W.C. 

BURNHAM.—June 15.—For Additions to National Schools. 
Mr. C. S. Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 

CANNOCK.—June 10.—For Building Fire Station. Mr. J. 
Peake, Surveyor, Cannock. 

CARDIFF.—June 18 —For Building Church. Mr. E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

CHATHAM.—June 12—For Supply of Timber, Iron and 
General Building Materials. Colonel Charles J. Moysey, 
Royal Engineer Office, Chatham. 

CHEADLE—June 9 —For Building Stables. Mr. Edward 
Sykes, Surveyor to the Local Board, Cheadle, near Man- 
chester. 

CHESTERFIELD —June 8.—For Additions to Hospital. Mr. 
J. W. Fearn, 31 Devonshire Street, Chesterfield. 

CROYDON. — June 8.—-For Erection (Local Builders) of 
Polytechnic Buildings. The Borough Engineer, 8 Katherine 
Street, Croydon. 

DERBY.—June 5.—For Building Six Cottages, Station- 
master’s House and Timber-drying Shed. Mr. James Williams, 
Secretary, Midland Railway Company, Derby. 
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DERBY.—June 5.—For Painting and Decorating at certain 
Stations. Mr. James Williams, Secretary, Midland Railway 
Company, Derby. ; 

East BARNET.—June 22.—For Construction of 3,200 feet 
of 15-inch Pipe Sewer. Mr. George W. Brumell, Local Board 
Offices, Station Road, New Barnet. 

East Ham.—June 8.—For Building School for 930 Chil- 
dren. Mr. Robert L. Curtis, 120 London Wall, E.C. 

FLEET.—June 9—For Building a House at Fleet, near 
Farnborough, Hants. Mr. R. Clamp, Architect, Woking. 

Forest GATE.—June 12.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

HANWELL.—June 16—For Laying-in Surface Water 
Drains, Levelling, Tar Paving, Kerbing, Channelling and 
Making-up of Certain Roads and Footways. Mr. E. J. W. 
Herbert, Local Board Offices, High Street, Hanwell, W. 

HASTINGS.—June 22.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

HENDON—June 15.—For Supply and Erection of Gas 
Engines, Three-throw Plunger Pumps, Pipes, Valves, &c. ; 
Construction of Main Outfall Sewer, Engine-house, &c. Mr. 
S. Slater Grimley, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Hendon, 
N.W. 

HERNE.—June 10 —For 
&c., at the Workhouse. 
Sidwell, Herne Bay. 

HopDESDEN.—For Building Stables, &c. Mr. Urban A. 
Smith, County Surveyor, 2 Victoria Mansions, London, S.W. 


Building Dining-hall, Board-room, 
Mr. Henry Thomas, Architect, 


ILKLEY.—June 5.—For Building House. Messrs. Milnes — 


& France, Architects, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

KENDAL.—June 8.—For Building Mission-house, Sandside. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

KENTISH TOWN.—June 15.—For Purchase and Pulling 
Down of Building Materials of Nos. 10 to 18 Cathcart Street. 
The Works Department (Contracts Room), School Board for 
London, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

KIDDERMINSTER —June 9.—For Building Cemetery Lodge. 
Mr. J. T. Meredith, Architect, Bank Buildings, Kidderminster. 

KILBURN—June 9.—For Making-up Carriageways and 
Paving Footways. Mr. O. Claude Robson, 299 High Road, 
Kilburn, N.W. 

KILBURN.—June 9.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer and 
Surface Water Drain, with Manholes, Ventilators, &c., and 
Erection of Steel Girder Bridge, with Approaches. Mr. O. 
Claude Robson, 299 High Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


(> &3.. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


We are also manufacturers of— 


The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 


Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnoiectte Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGUES FREE BY Posy?. 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so ap 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their 


plied the different Movements that 
giving entire satisfaction. 
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LARBERT.—June 8.—For Building Hospital Block at 
Stirling District Asviu>. Messrs. A. & W. Black, Architects, 
Falkirk. > yes 

LEICESTER.—June —For Private Gravitation Waterworks 
for Supply and Fire Protection of Bean Manor Park and 
Woodhouse. Mr. George Hodson, Engineer, Abbey Buildings, 
Prince’s Street, Westminster, S.W. 

LEWISUAM.—June 9 —For Supply of Road Material. Mr. 
Edward Wright, Clerk, Board of Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 

LLANELLY.—June 22.—For Building Police-stations, Burry 
Point and Llangennech. Mr. Daniel Philips, County Surveyor, 
Carmarthen, 

LONDON —June 5.—For Maintaining the Wood Carriage 
Pavement of Cannon Street. Mr. Henry Blake, Principal 
Clerk, Sewers Office, Guildhall, E.C. 

LONDON.—June 9.—For External Painting of Wellington 
Barracks. Colonel R. Athorpe, Royal Engineer Office, 
41 Charing Cross, S.W. 

Lonpon —June 10.—-For Formation of 4,000 superficial 
yards of Wood Paving and Maintenance. The Surveyor to 
the Board of Works for the Strand District, 5 Tavistock 
Street, W.C. 

‘MANCHESTER. — June 17.— For Lighting Town Hall by 
Electricity. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MARYLEBONE —June 8.—For Supply of Swedish Yellow 
Deal Wood Paving Blocks and Best Memel Channel Blocks, 
Mr. W. H. Garbutt, Court House, Marylebone Lane, W. 

MERTHVR TYDFIL —June 21.—For Building Methodist 
Church. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

MERTHYR TyDFIL.—June 12 —For Building Infants’ 
School. Mr. John Williams, Architect, Morgantown, Merthyr. 

Mite END —June 10o—For Reconstruction of a Sewer. 
Mr. J. M Knight, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile 
End Road, E. 

NEATH —For Building Residence. Messrs J. Buckley, 
Wilson & Glendinning Moxham, Architects, 15 Castle Street, 
Swansea. 

NELSON.—June 5.—For Pulling-down Premises and Build- 
ing Inn. Mr. T. Bell, Architect, Arcade Chambers, Nelson. 

New FEerry.—June 10 —For Erection of Chapel Buildings. 
Mr. T. W. Cubbon, Architect, 51 Hamilton Square, Birken- 
head. 
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NEwPpoRT.—For Building Shops, Restaurant, Dwelling- 
house, &c. Messrs. W. G. Habershon & Fawckner, Archi- 
tects, Park Square, Newport, Mon. 


NEw SOUTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 


NEWTON ABBOTT —June 9.—For Execution of Works of 
Water Supply. Mr. S. Segar, Engineer and Surveyor, Union 
Street, Newton Abbott. 

NOTTINGHAM.—June 13.—For Building Six Pairs of Semi- 
detached Cottages at Sewage Farm, Stoke Bardolph. Mr. 
Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham, 

OTLEY.—June 6—For Building Minister's House. 
Herbert Isitt, Architect, Sunbridge Road, Bradford. 

PORTSMOUTH.—June 23—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 

ROCHESTER —June 22.—For Dredging Works by Steam 
Dredger, River Medway. Mr. Richard Prall, Secretary to the 
Medway Conservators, High Street, Rochester. 

SHEFFIELD —June 9—For Building Infirmary at Work- 
house, Eccleshall Bierlow. Mr. T. G. Edwards, Architect, 
Davy’s Buildings, Fargate, Sheffield. 

SHREWSBURY.—June 6—For Sewerage Works. 
Robinson, Cherry Orchard, Shrewsbury. 

SOOTHILL NETHER.—June 11.—For Construction of Brick 
and Pipe Sewers and Three Concrete and Brick Settling 
Tanks. Mr. Malcolm Paterson, M.Inst.C.E., 35 Manor Row, 
Bradford. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 17—For Enlargement of Butlock’s 
Heath School, for the Hound School Board. Mr. William 
Burrough Hill, Architect, 62 Above Bar, Southampton. 

SPITALFIELDS —June 12 —For Additions to Stables of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company at Hare Street. Mr. T. D. 
Genlloud, Secretary, Great Eastern Railway Company, Liver- 
pool Street Station, E.C. 

STRATFORD.—June 9.—For Paving the High Street, Strat- 
ford, with New Guernsey Granite Pitching, &c. Mr. Lewis 
Angell, M Inst CE, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Strat- 
ford, E. 

SWINDON.—June 20.—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Gorse Hill. Mr H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, 10 Queen Anne 
Buildings, Faringdon Street, New Swindon. 
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Builders’ General Ironmongery. 
ork, &e., & 24 


ROBT. 


The largest and best variety of Ianlights and Sash Openers, &c.. to suit all requirements, vi , 
details of work and price, to work by means of the Vertical Screw Rod and Bapulathe, or Cord. aA 
SPECIALTIES —Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators, Locks and Furniture, 
Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural and other Metal 


cae ADAMS, 
gy Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, §.E. 


Telegrams :—*‘ Robert Adams, London.” 
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No. 190.._New and special solid section 
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Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and efficient. 


| No. 208.—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt, suitable for very narrow stiles. 
Tt can be fixed where the space is insufficient 


| 
" 


and reliable, 
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for anything else, This Bolt is neat, strong . 
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SUPPLEMENT Laas 
SWINDON —June 13.—For Enlargement of Infants’ School. BOURNEMOUTH— continued. 
Mr. William Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. For Additions to Sanderson Lodge, Bournemouth. Messrs. 
‘TOTTENHAM.—June 16.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, H. E. HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects. 
and for York Paving, Channelling, Tar Paving and Erection of | George& Harding .  - . + -£193 9 0 
Brick Building at the Sewage Works. Mr. J. E. Worth, J. HOARE & SONS (accepied) . . 0 ¢ Bp OO 
oe ae tills or Boats Offices, Coombes Croft House, High BROMLEY. 
ots oh See oa _ | For Erecting a South Transept and Narthex to the Church of 
WALLINGFORD.—June 11.—For Sewerage and Works in St. Mary, Plaistow, for the Vicar and Wardens. Messrs. 
connection. Mr Johns, St. Mary’s Street, Wallingford. WADMORE, WADMORE & MALLETT, Architects, 35 Great 
WALTHAMSTOW.—June 9—For Supply of Furniture to St. Helen’s, E.C. 
Markhouse Road Schools and Maynard Road Schools. Mr. Holt & Son, Croydon ‘ ¢ A : . £1,830 0 0 
‘W. J. Liddiard, Clerk, Town Hall, Walthamstow. Wiltshire, Sevenoaks : : A wih 45 teoeo 
WALTON-ON-HILL. -— June 8.—For Extension of Board Crossley, Bromley =, . hyde, ont t e725 p29 2 
School. Mr. Edmund Kirby, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. Roome, Lower Clapton . . + «+ = 1,564 0 90 
WoRcESTER.—June 6.—For Erection of Additional Build- | Arnaud & Son, Bromley.  - + es 1,563 0 © 
ngs at the County and City Lunatic Asylum, to accommodate Payne, Douglas. : . . . - 1,505,,9 90 
140 Patients. Messrs. H. Rowe & Son, Architects, Worcester | G+ J. Jones, Tonbridge «©  - + + + 1,503 12 TE 
Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. CHRISTCHURCH. 


For Alterations to Iford House, Christchurch. Messrs, H. E. 
HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects. 


TENDERS. Werden a ea 2s ML LaOB WoL oO 
JENKINS & SONS (accepted ) : : ; ot 3 7.5hRO?-O 
BEVERLEY. For New Shop Front, High Street, Christchurch. Messrs. 
For Construction of Sewage Purification Works, &c., at East H. E, HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects. 
Riding Lunatic Asylum, Mr. A. BEAUMONT, County| LANDER & Sons (accepted ) MYT e ection © 
Surveyor, Beverley. - COLWYN BAY. 
cp Raney i | Hiatt wat "S901 - £1,120 © O| For Approach Roads to Foreshore, Retaining Wall, Breast 
J sete! ae Syeey ie Holfitee sorklsiA a ook kee Walls, Fence Walls, Surface Drains and Works in connec- 
E Goo q Pee Fe alle oT niehe y Site Me ee OOme i U4 tion with Subway and Access to the Foreshore, Colwyn 
ee ee are fee cee Meee . . : ee Ss x on W. ee Engineer, Ivy Street, Colwyn Bay. 
; * : : ; ‘ . uantities supplied. 
F. Atkinson, Hull (w2thdrawn) : : leg Poona sea ple hl fo) W. Thornton & Son, Liverpool : , £4,305 0 0 
: BOURNEMOUTH. iF Woolley, Wrexham . . . ° - 3313 9 9O 
for Building House, Spa Road, Bournemouth. Messrs. H. E. A. Hughes & Co, Colwyn Bay. . . + 2,886 0 0 
HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects. J. R. Jones, Colwyn Bay . : . ; . 2,866 0 oO 
F. HOARE (accepted ) : . ) ‘ . £3,400 0 O W.A. & J. Scott, Southport. 4 . . 2,780 0 0 
For House and Stables, Manor Road, Bournemouth. Messrs. o oa Colwys ey sAeeey Hedy H dp yeh: 
H. E. HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects. . C. Johnson (amended tender) .  . + 25549 0, 0 
W. Hoare (accepted ) : aa: ip , £7,339 0 0 T. C. Johnson, Wrexham (jirst fender) . T7452 Cd 
for Lodge and Additions, Crag Head, Bournemouth. Messrs. GLOUCESTER. 
H. E. HAWKER & MITCHELL, Architects. For Building the Price Memorial Hall, Gloucester. 
GEORGE & HARDING (accepted). ‘ ; . £635 9 0: W. Jones, Gloucester ; : : ‘ « £5,000) 0; 0 


ERiPROVE YD 


FLAT BRICK = FIRE-PROOF = FLOORS. 


Transverse Section. Longitudinal Section. 


NO THRUST ON WALLS. 
The BEST as well as the CHEAPEST Fire-proof Floors yet introduced. 


EPFL PLP EPL FFF FFF FL FI PPP PP PPP PP PDP PPP PP PLD PL PPS 
ee are constructed with purpose-made hard-burnt bricks, with moulded projections protecting the iron, and provided with wedge joints 
throughout, forming the most compact and solid floor known 

The soffits of the bricks are specially prepared to key up the ceiling plaster. No laths or counter ceiling are necessary. They are not affected 
by water, acids, or alkalies, and they may be fixed during the progress of building, thus dispensing with the use of internal scatfolding. 

The floors are practically noiseless, the different densities of the concrete, brick and plaster, with the air space above, intercepting the 
sound vibrations. 

The depth of the finished floor is 6 to 9 inches only, and when the saving on this head is taken into account, the cost of a building with floors 
of this construction does not exceed that of one with the ordinary combustible timber floors of corresponding strength. 


OMAN & RODGERS, 


Engineers and Patentees, 
17 GRACECHURCH ST., LONDON, E.C., & 10 MARSDEN ST., MANCHESTER. 
WORKS: RATCLIFF, LONDON, E., AND WEST CARTON, MANCHESTER, 


Homan’s Patent Girders, Rolled Joists, Cast-iron Columns, Roofs, Bridges, and 


every kind of Constructional Ironwork. 
London Telephone, No. 1,026. Registered Telegraphic Address—* HoMAN RopGeErs, London” 
Manchester Telephone, No. 4,0048. - 55 7 ‘“NAMOH, Manchester.” mai 
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HANLEY. HANLEY— continued. 
For Building House, Regent Road, Hanley, for Mr. Wayte. | For Building Two Houses, Festing Street, Hanley, for Mr. 
Mr. EL1jaH JONES, M.S.A., Architect, Hanley. Quantities Tildesley. Mr. ELIJAH JONES, M.S.A., Architect, Hanley. 


by Architect. E. ROBERTS, Hanley (accepted) . ; ° . £304. 0 0 
Tildesley, Hanley . ° : 3 d . £814 ‘ 4 

Ogden, Hanley . 5 : ‘ - : e755 For Building Houses, Far Green, Hanley, for Mrs. Bellin. 
Clarke, Hanley . : - ; 8 - - 699 Mr. ELIJAH JONES, M.S.A, Architect, Hanley. 


Foster, Longport . - 4 : : - «695 J. K. TILDESLEY, Hanley (accepted) . . . £307 10 © 


Ward, Hanley . > . ° ; - 690 
Cornes, Hanley . : : : : : . 650 
Hall, Hanley : : 4 : : » 648 
Salt, Hanley 4 : : A H A - 630 


HORTON. 
For Building Farm Homestead (Taylors Barn) at Broad- 
meadows, Horton, near Leek, for Mr. J. C. Antrobus, 
Barlow,vilanley) ‘0s’ }) Se) RET ace Messrs. WILLIAM SUGDEN & SON, Architects, Leek. 
r Gp han ceased eee g *  mdeaeali Sete a Quantities by Architects. 
or Building Warehouses, es, Decorating Works an : 
Kilns. Stoke Road, Hanley, for Messrs. Grimwade Bros. WiLLiam Lovarr, Biddulph (accepied ) £982 0° 3 
Mr. E. JONES, M.S.A., Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
LEWISHAM. 


Clarke, Hanley. : 4 é r Cit 07,005 60. 0 { . ; ‘ 
Redfern, Hanley. : ‘ : : a 71s aor For Erection of Parish Hall, Soup Kitchen, &c., for the Vicar 
and Churchwardens of the Parish of St. Mary, Lewisham. 


bt 
9o000 000000 


eoo0o0o00 00000 


Cartledge, Tunstall . : : ‘ ° e+ 79498; 10.0 : 4 
Dunn, Burslem. i : : : . 7,400 0 0 Mr. ALBERT S. GUY, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 High 
Bowden\Bursiem: » 7 >» = =» = gepeer oF O Street, Lewisham. 

Cope, Tunstall A 2 a ‘ 3 ¢ . 6,985 o Oo Mattock Bros. . e ° ® ° e £45177 o © 
Bromage, Longton . - : : + 770,940,700 C. Robson. . . . , ‘ ‘ » 3941 0 9 
Goodwin, Longton . : : a d - 6,900 0 Oo D.&R. Kennard. : . ‘ . 3:7 97a ee 
Cornes, Hanley rae LIAS 16800100 | oSrJsJertatdetie 7 point sagyse 80 ae 3,689 0 © 
Inskip, Longton : - : . 6,649 0 Oo J. O. RICHARDSON, Peckham (accepted) . »» 3,069 0 © 
aimee icin (accepted ) dite ce a OO Ae me . For Erection of Private Stable, for Mr. John Wallis, at River- 


dale, High Street, Lewisham. Mr, ALBERT S. GUY, 


For Alterations and Reseating Hope Congregational Church ARLB.A,, Architect, 78 High Street, Lewisham. 


Hanley. Mr. A. P. MILLER, Architect, Hanley and 

Longton. Quantities by Architect. R. Soper. . : . - £498 Io © 
T.K. Tildesley, Hanley . . © « +900 0 Oo S. J. Jerrard > * CywRhavast > upd ek 
G. Ellis, Hanley . inna vil ls kab Wk nee ne OO C, Robson ee oe a aes Te 
A. Ward, Hanley } E : . 690 0.0 D. & R. KENNARD, Lewisham (accepied) . » 355 © O 
T. BREEZE, Stoke (accepted ) . ee Z27 0) (0 


Painting and Decorating. LONDON. 


S. Peake, Stoke . : ‘ . 282 3 0| For Alterations and Repairs at Perry Hill Lecture Hall, im 
G. Scanat, Hanley. ‘ : 3 5 »92107 O; O Formation of a Public Library for the Library Commis- 
R. Birchall, Hanley . “ j ; ‘ widos) sO sioners, Forest Hill. Mr. ALBERT S.. Guy, A.R.I.B.A., 
T. HARRINGTON, Hanley (accepted) .« ; wfd7 5°) OF 0 Architect, 78 High Street, Lewisham. 
Heating Apparatus. Waddington : - - : ; o> +342 107 o 
T. Shore, Hanley : ; oS LO .O Sykes . , i , i “ ‘ . ~ 304 0 © 
oO 


Christmas . ‘ F 3 . 28318 4 


W. H. Ruddal, Liverpool ‘ : si 8o4lo < ; ; 
C. Rosson, Lewisham (accePied ) k : . 250 0) O 


G. Trusswell, Sheffield 4 5 : : aoi72| 167 _O 


ee ooo 
Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


“ADAMANT, HULL” SELELSEY’s 


dss “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


/ pe Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


rms ADIUVUSTMENT 
Mm | FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS | 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. The WILMOS is I 


worked with a rod 


From 8s. 6d. each. : 
If you have not already received our REDUCED |‘; ee reas 


itted 
Is admitted to be| PRICE LIST; dated August 1, 1890, please | and ean be xed tc 
before the public. write Tor ons. poten oaeds ce 


outwards, no-cutting 
away ot frame re- 
quired. When work- 

: | r | y ed with a rod is most 


efficient for Public 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, Buildings, as the key 


235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, | Price Lists, Illustra. 
Glasgow; and Silens Works, Bradford. | fis 2tte as below. 


: 7 For Continuous and 
Telegraphic Address: “ SILENS, BRADFORD.” other Lights, Esti- 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. | ™#tes given. ve 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. — 7 | 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. THE “ WILMOS.” 


WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. je <Q” PARQUET FLOORS. 
N : NA\E 


SILENS FOR @ 
FAN LIGHTS. 


raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each 
If dimensions are given, we can 


Zz Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


Patent Disc-Key System. | 


Hi) 
Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 
and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT Me 3 -. Leas Stanley Bridge Wharf, © — 
FLOORING COMPANY, === mttesset 537, KINGS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
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SUPPLE MENT 


LONDON—continued. 
For Works to Premises at Warwick Row and 


LONDON—conrtinued. 


Brewer Street, | For Alterations to the Reindeer, Kye Lane, Peckham, for Mr. 


. for Mr. F. Gorringe. Mr. H. BRANCH, Architect. O. Newman. Messrs, EEDLE ES MEYERS, Architects. 
Warwick Row. Brewer Street. J.&H. Cox . . ° ‘ ° - £1,947 9 0 
Turtle & Appleton . ° °231099 G_O. £17608 0 Chappell 5 : : : aOrigzO' L320 
Holloway Bros. . . . - 12,945, 9.0 250 0 oO Avis . ; : : : - 1,915 O O 
B. E. Nightingale. . 2,020 Oss Cl 125 0 O McLachlan ;. ; ; . 1,898 0 0 
Wilkes Bros. é 2,800 0 O 99 0 O Rider & Son : : . 1,878 0 0 
Prestige & Co, ; : « 2,787". 0.0 182 0 O W. Smith . ‘. ; 1,072) Ono 
For Rebuilding Warehouse, James Street, Haymarket, for Mr. Spencer & Co. Ele 1,850 1 Ceeo 
W. F. Williams. . Mr. D. CusitT NICHOLLS, Architect. B. E. Nightingale. . , 1,820 0. 0 
Scrivener . Ce ee 6: . £3,670 © ©| For Alterations to the Golden Lion, Dewar Hill, for Mr. C. 

Laurence & Son . . . : . » 3593 0 0 Coombs. Mr. C. YOUNG, Architect. 

B. E. ot hte bee ° . . 3113,36041 2 Oo Kilbey & Gayford . f + £33636 0 0 
Grover 5 : . + 3,343 0 0 Godfrey. : , ° . . 3,299 9 O 
Taylor . ° ° ° e 3,329 Oo oO Higgs A 2 . ; : 3,283 o** 0 
Kilbey & Gayford . ; sixisze7anad a B. E. Nightingale 73,147) 0 40 
Watson : : - <063;250n OO Whitehead. , ‘ 3,100 "O20 
Morter ° e . » 3132 0 O Lascelles ‘ r 3,035 Oo O 
Toms : ° - 3,049 9 9} Turtle & Appleton an 2,982 0 0 


For Alterations, &c., to cues Real Mail 
Street, Kentish Town. 
Toms . 
B. E. Nightingale 
McCormack 


For Erection of Dental Schools, &c., for the 


Governors of Guy’s Hospital, Southwark. Messrs. WoopD 


& AINSLIE, Architects. 
Foster & Dicksee 
Dove Bros. . 
Shillitoe Bros.. 
Charteris. 
Fellmore . 
B. E. Nightingale 
Holloway Bros. 
Goddard . 
Cornish & Gaymore 


F or Fitting-up Shop and Forming Shop Front, &c., to No. 375 
Mr. 
Guy, A.R.I.B.A., Architect, 78 High Street, Lewisham. 


Walworth Road, for Mr. J. J. Lidle. 
Drew & Cadman 


ROSENBERG, Westminster Bridge Road (ac- 


cepted) . ° . 


Mr. P, DOLLAR, Architect. 


Yard, Cathcart | For Pulling-down and Rebuilding No. 11 Hatton Garden, for 


Mr. F. Sage. Mr. W. ose F.R.I.B.A,, Architect. 

-£595 9 0! Brass Age or 44718 oe) 
SEEDS Catan Walla Make eee meee ee 4519 0 0% 

548 0 Oo Grover Bde aad ‘ 4,419 0 0 

Treasurer and| Bowyer ay drei ©: 4,309 9 O 

Lawrence . Fi A : é ‘ 4,270 0 90 

Harris & Wardrop 3,987 9 0 

£11, 888 oo o B. E. Nightingale 3,875 9 O 

10,575 © O} For Sewer Works, Mitcham oo RED nae Mr, A. R. 

Ic,I50 0 9 BINNIE, Engineer. 

LOOP a OF 9 Cooke & Co. . 45,821 0 0 

10,coo © O} T. ADAMS, Kingsland (accepted ) 5,450 © 2a 

ben B a H. Knight . : : 4,835 0 oO 

pie o o| For Formation of New Rona and Sewers on the Woodlands 

9,486 90 0 Estate, Peckham Rye. Mr. ALBERT S. Guy, A-R.1.B.A., 


Architect and Surveyor, 78 High Street, Lewisham. 
Mayo, Brixton (accepted) . . £840 0 0 


For Cleansing, Painting, &c, at the satirivayy Wing of the 
Workhouse, for the Guardians of St. Pancras. 


On Amended SPAS: 
ROWE Bros. CODA 


"ALBERT S. 


- £453 15 0 


425 9 0 . £194 19 Oo 


° ° 


“WELLS LIGHT.” FIRE! FIRE! FIRE !\acme ELECTRIG WORKS 


Wallwork & Wells’s Patents (Reg.). 


eS nal over 


“PORTABLE LIGHT) == 


UP TO 


4,000 Candle Power. 


OVER 


4,000 SOLD 


a TWO Years. 


UsED LARGELY by aBLY by Messrs. Tancred, 
Arrol, Holme & King, Monk & New- 
all, Bush, Brass, Chappell, 
Kirk & "Randall, Jackson, 
Kinninmont, Mowlem, Pear- 
son, Stimpson, Waddell, and 
all the Leading Builders. 


Adopted by 12 Governments. 
NO: POWER, NO CONNECTIONS, NO SPRAY. 
SIMPLE, STRONG, SAFE. 


BEWARE of Crude Imitations, which bring 
discredit on our System. 


Free 


Horizontal Flame, unaffected by Weather, and 
can fe used under Scaffold Platforms, 
Floors, &c. 


EACH LAMP GUARANTEED. 


A. C. WELLS & CO. 


1054 Midland Road, St. Pancras, London. 


And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 


son and rosie PATENTS, PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 
received the special approbation of CaPpTAIN SHAW. 


BRAWN & CO., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, §. W. 
SHAKESPEAREAN 


DECORATIVE PANELS, 


BY H. STACY MARKS, R.A. 


SEVEN SETS, 


Consisting of eight pieces, of these popular 
Panels, can now be had, price Six 


ARCHITECTS (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— 
FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 
Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 
NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 
ALSO COCKBURN 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


for Particulars and Prices of 


BRAWN’S PATENT 


They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General Post Office Junior United 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


and 


patent roller, on application to the 


“77: Railways The Café Monico 
pbulings Pours Theatre Royal, Drury) Baron de Rothschild’s 
Lane Sir David Salomons 


by post, carefully packed inside 


Garrick Theatre 

St. James’s Hall 

The Moore & Burgess 
Minstrels 


Publisher, 


The Security Co. 

Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 
Limited, Paisiey, 
de. 


P. A. GILBERT WOOD, 
175 STRAND, W.C. 


)/THE ARCHITECT. 


OFFICE : 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 
NEW TWISTED STRIP eres 
AND VOLTMETER 
Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, 
Flexible and other Wire, and all Electrio 
Accessories in Stock. 
PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Telegraphic Address :— SounpER, Lonpon.” 
Telephone No, 629, 


CASES FOR BINDING 
part Shades, 


Price Two Shillings. 


175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


6 : THE ARCHITECT. [Juxz 5, 189%. 
ee EE SS eek 
LONGTON. e _ _ SALISBURY. | 
For Alterations to 60 S'aYord Street, Longton, for Mrs. Barker. | For Building Swimming Bath and Steam Laundry, Salisbury. 
Mr. ELIJAH JONES, M.S.A., Architect, Hanley. Mr. ALFRED C. BOTHAMS, A.M. Inst.C.E , Architect, = + 
Bennion, Longton ; : , : . £299 51 Silver Street, Salisbury. Quantities by Architect. 
Claskesdianiey’ <0 3° 3b) eh) ee eas S. Day, Salisbury ee mS Ne ogee oe 
Goodwin, Longton : oe as A ‘ ?e2a0 Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . : i e220" eo 
JucKEs, Longton (@-cepied ) : : : . 170 Young Bros., Salisbury .  - ; : 22938" so 
; C. Wibley, Bath ie ae é ; Pe ASV ir hen KE) 
E Witt, Salisbury ya : . * 
‘ _ NEWBURY. 4 ; Webb & Co., Salisbury . , é s J «2,030 
For Erection of Hospital Building, Home for Sick Children, C. A. Hayes, Bristol . . , é i . 2,641 
Cold Ash, near Newbury (First Portion of Works). Mr. H. Cooper, Salisbury i a ae . 2,634 
James H. MONEY, Architect, Newbury. Quantities not F. Reeks, Lymington : : Bee «> 2,002 
supplied. A yon J. S. Kimberley, Banbury. is " : las 2,499 
: ye ee Lies JoHN Wort, Park Street, Salisbury (accepée gars 
W. c : : : , 
Dome ean deans $1083 OOM ALD faa Boiler, Laundry Plant, &c., supplied by Bradford & Co, 


oo0°0 
oooo°o 


90900000 090CGC8 


NOOO0OO0OO0O0O 


G. Elms, Benham (no separate 3 

price rrenvered Bs E . 993.0 «0 al 140 High Holborn. Contract amount, £1,420. 
W. Marshall, Cold Ash 4 © 4.5 937180 40 fee whee) , SOUTHAMPTON. 
E. James & Son, Newbury (ac- | For Alterations and Additions to the Eagle Hotel, South 


° 


45. 9,9 Front, Southampton, for Messrs. Scrase & Co. Messrs. 
W. H. MITCHELL, SON & GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 
BRINTON & BONE, Southampton (accepted) . £597 10 © 


cepted provisionally) - e997 


PENARTH. 

For Building Residence, Stables and Coachhouse, Penarth. For Enlargement and Reconstruction of Freemantle Congrega- 
Messrs. JACOBS & PICKWELL, Architects, Cardiff. Quan- tional Church, Southampton. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, 
tities by the Architects. Son & GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 

F. Kastell, Penarth . : : : : L705 eG Franklin, Southampton . , ‘ : . £2,300 0 @ : 
Jones Bros, Cardiff . , : 4 op Fs5 Ont O_8 H. Stevens & Co. Southampton + 228350410 
J. Hopkins, Cardiff . : é : : <1 LOO, & 0 W. R. & C. Light, Portsmouth < 5 . 12,140] 40% 0 
C. Shepherd & Son, Cardiff. : ; 716.005 OuD Kingerlee, Oxford 4 , : : ¢ » 2)085 +O .@ 
C. Burton & Co, Cardiff . 4 POLES eo 6865" a: oO Brinton & Bone, Southampton . . . 1,998 0 Oo 
D. G. PRICE, Penarth (accepted) . : . 6,666 0 o WARDEN, Southampton (accepled) .« i . 1,926 0 0 
For Erection of Bacon-Drying Houses and other Works, 
Obelisk Road, Worlston, near Southampton, for Messrs. 
497 2 PETERHEAD. Lankester & Crook. Messrs. W. H. MITCHELL, SON & 

For Building Public Free Library, Peterhead. GUTTERIDGE, Architects. 

W. Stuart, Peterhead, mason work. Franklin, Southampton og eR ee 
Ure Reg A aera ped pect work. Chapman, Woolston 148 0 © 
. Simpson, Peterhead, slater work. : x : . , 
W. A. Fettes, Peterhead, plumber work. H. STEVEN & Co., Southampton (accefied ) « 127, Oo 
Milne & Robb, Peterhead, ironwork and heating. WAKEFIELD. 
A. Ferguson, Peterhead, painter work. For Additions to the West Riding Constabulary. Mr. J. V. 
Christie Bros , Glasgow, special glazing of roof. EDWARLS, County Surveyor, Wakefield. 
Stuart & Co., Peterhead, plaster and cement work. F, W. DENHOLM (accepied ) : f : . £494 10 G 
ee sth ee eee 
SPRAGUE & CO., 
Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, QUANTITIES, &e., LITHOGRAPHED F SIMP S 0 a & C0 
Late of 22 M:riins Lane. Ganron Street, London, E.C.’ Accurately and with despatch. a & 


4.&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C.| METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament st.8.w.| TIMBER ITPORTERS 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 


Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. “Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised AND M ANUFACTURERS. 


SPRAGUE'S “INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FoR REPRODUCING | ____ 224 enlarged for 1891, price 6d. 
COLOURED DRAWINGS"OR PHOTOGRAPHS. y 
PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully S ; M > L EX L. EFA D (4\bs QO uld LIWGs 
lithographed and printed in colours ¢ 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. G LAZ i N G Sa ee 
SPECIALTY:—STEAM DRYING, 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or with Receipt 5s. 


ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. For Roofs Skylights and 
? 3 


SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or stamped directed 
e. 


: SAW MILLS: 
Horticultural Work. | FRKDON ROAD, HULL. 


1 NO SPEOIA NTR REQUIRED. Te, maint 
PARTRIDGE & COOPER, NO ZING, IRON, OR PUTTY USED . QUANTITIES, ETC, 


192 Fleet St., London, ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. Correctly Written 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. ‘Tathograpt ae oF 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS,|GROVER & CO. (Lim.), PLANS, 60, bost sts 
Prenton Tracing Paper, Britannia Worke, W Vee at Crea Lon N. J. L. ALLDAY, 
awing aper, Sectional P aper, Write for Illustrations, Moatit ainda, and fall Partioulsts SHAKESPEARE 
Mounted Papers, (sent post. free). PRINTING W OR KS,. 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. BIRMINGHAM. 


&c., at reduced prices. 
Sampies and Prices Free. Send for List. 


re AS. AN 7 STONE, 
\\ unt FROM THE ~ LINDLE QUARRIES:. 


i ANCASTER; NEAR GRANTHAM. 
i" \nc! 


ro OR 
ot ae d 
\ iA ¢ , | 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


———_——— ah anne 
f UANTITIES, &c., Electrographed, equal to 
lithography, at little over half the cost. Specimens and 
tig oF cl pom eren % etree a i4 inches Dye mee 
a 5 inches, neat and strong, flap front, cloth joints, 2s. 6d, each 5 
For Sapa Ne Sil Schools, eer 24s, * Plans copied, reduced, enlarged and coloured.— 


| flices, &c. W. HARDAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor Street, Lon-- 

i Estimates pe full particulars | don, E.C. : 

= Ca hoped OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
| THOS. GREGORY & CO, Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt lettered. 


Woop Pavinc anp STEAM Price 12s. 6d. 


3 ° or 


Every descrip'ion of TRow and Wire F OINERY n onacon 
crip’ ENCING, CORR \ WorK Office, 175 Strand, Lond V.C 
1BON KOOF:,&c. Illustrated Catalogue free on Pe eral im CEN LGs Cl tl 2 a Cee W ace, 175 Str 
: apham unction, 8S. . 4 F if me 
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GIBBS’ PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT eS ey 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From #42/= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 
THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 

PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. 


(Rd. Design.) 
(Rd, Design.) 


KINDLY 
STRONGEST, ‘mim | OOMPARE MAKE 
. AND No. 16. eee. AND 
BEST VENTILATOR Design) PRICE, 


IN THE MARKET. 
Ov | ae F 
+a) | ee 
A Wy | SSE i 
1 a8 
af we sy iy : : 
SP A 


No. 4 (Circular Front). 
STRONG GALVANISED BoARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. — 


Som Prem PATTERN, 


ie 


(Registered Design.) 
Ne PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


PRICE LIST—EX=-WORKS, LIVERPOOL. (Subject to Alteration without Notice.) 
ROOF VENTILATORS, Patterns Nos. 1 to 3. Strong Galvanised Steel, RIVETTED THROUGHOUT, and Painted with Enamelled Paint. 


= 


EXTRACTOR. 


ail 


Extractor, 12in. dia. ...... 44 to6in.pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in.dia, ...... 8tol0in. pipe..£3 17 O| Extractor, 36 in. dia, ...+0. 14 to 18 in. pipe..£915 O 
. So Rae DaebO i ilea sy City ta ea Ey 5 rE) © PROLEIG 9tol2 ,, - OS ” CD ho coe TROBE 16 t020 ,, - 1117 6 
a 16a RE Sos hs 6Hto. 8 5, . 212 6 ee Die Pt Aaah 82. z. Wtold ,, ARS ay 3) fo ASHR hien serene 18to% , ..1615 O 
= 1S eee Jar tO One ycumemc cues tam Come O, cf BOCs eee anes 18tol5 ,, a0 2HLO, O p LE le whee OKC 20t0o27 , .19 O° O 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Number, 1389, Telegrams—* VENTILATION, Liverpool,?? 


8 


22 


WATERFORD. 
For | Works in Renovation of Town Hall, Waterford. Mr. 
M. J. FLEMING, Borough Surveyor. 
G. Nolan, Waterford . : ; é 5 07527) 45° 0 
M. Hunt, Waterford (accepied ) . 522,80 20 
Surveyor’s estimate ; 5 52570 80 


WYCOMBE ABBEY. 

For New Covered Tennis Court at Wycombe Abbey, for the 
Right Hon. Lord Carrington, G.C.M.G. Mr. ARTHUR 
VERNON, Architect, 26 Great George Street, Westminster, 
and High Wycombe. 


Hunt. ’ : : : ° ; ofF,033)4 10 110 
Flint . ° . : : : . 1,489 0 O 
Gibson , : : . ‘ 1,480 0 O 
Loospy, Wycombe (accepted) . : 13237 Oo 


WANSTEAD. 

For Erection of Stabling at Evergreen Lodge, Wanstead, 
Essex, for Mr. J. E, Cockett. Mr. HERBERT RICHES, 
Architect, 59 and 60 Cornhill, E.C. Quantities supplied. 


J. Jolliffe - £425 0 0 
Coulsell Bros. 3904.0 0 
T. Osborn & Sons ; 389 Io O 
W. MuNDY (accepted ) A 275.5.0 10 
YNYSHIR. ; 
For Building Wesleyan Chapel, Ynyshir, Rhonddabach. Mr. 
C. M. JAMEs, Architect, Porth, near Pontypridd. 
W. E. Jones, Ynyshir . ; : : : PL£o20 56.5.0 
Jones Bros., Ynyshir . : : : : 750 15 O 
H. Moore & ELLSWORTHY, Porth (accepied ) 698 oO Oo 


THE MARLEY TUNNEL. 


DuRING Saturday and Sunday traffic on the South Devon 
section of the Great Western Railway was seriously interfered 
with by the discovery that a portion of the eastern wall of 
Marley tunnel, near Brent, was bulged inwards for a consider- 
able distance, rendering the passage of trains through it ex- 
ceedingly dangerous owing to its possible collapse. The 
discovery was made about eight o’clock on Saturday morning 
by a ganger, whose duty it is to examine the tunnel daily. The 
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information was telegraphed to Plymouth, where the officials 
there deemed it necessary to stop all traffic between Brent and 
Totnes until the tunnel had been thoroughly surveyed by the 
local engineering department. Mr. P. J. Margary, chief engi- 
neer of the company at Plymouth, Mr. J. C. Inglis and Mr. 
T. H. Gibbons went by special train to Marley. Their survey 
convinced them that it would be unsafe for trains to pass 
through, as the fault was of a most serious character. Marley 
tunnel, which is a third of a mile in length, is made under the 
Carew estate and is a mile anda half from Brent Station. In con- 
sequence of the determination of the company to double the 
line between Rattery and Hemerdon it was necessary to con- 
struct a second tunnel. On this task workmen have been 
engaged for several months, working from both ends. From 
the Brent side the men have excavated to a distance of more 
than 100 yards, the greater part being bricked over. Consider- 
.able blasting operations have been resorted to, but it is stated 
that for several days last week no blasting took place. The 
entrance to the new tunnel is alongside the old one, but the 
line curves away immediately afterwards. The first sign of 
bulging is about 60 yards from the entrance and about 30 yards 
of the wall is affected in the centre towards the line, the indent 
varying from a few inches to 18 inches. At this spot the new 
| tunnel is quite 30 feet off, and the engineering department do 
not, therefore, attribute the bulging to any blasting operations 
connected with the construction of the new line. Whilst unable 
to account definitely for the accident, they are of opinion that 
in bricking the new tunnel a flow of water has been stopped, 
with the result that the spring has forced its way towards the 
old tunnel. But, from whatever cause it has arisen, the engi- 
neers are aware that they have to meet a grave difficulty, 
which, unless carefully dealt with, may end in disaster. After 
the survey it was decided temporarily to shore up the dangerous 
portion of the tunnel with timber, and by noon 200 navvies 
were on the spot. The work was continued through Saturday 
night and the worst portion of the wall had been supported by 
the next morning. The 6.45 in the morning was the only 
passenger train from Plymouth which got through the tunnel 
during the day, and from that hour other arrangements had to 
be made for conveying passengers beyond Brent. 

A further inspection has revealed a far more serious state of 
affairs than it was thought at first would have to-be coped with. 
The crown of the tunnel has given way, as well as the eastern 
side of the wall, and the supports already erected do not allow 
sufficient’ space for passenger trains to run through. Apart 


“SPHINX” PORTLAND CEMENT JOHN 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting ; test 1,000 lbs. to l4inch ; 
seven days. 


Fineness, 2,500 
meshes to squareinch. with less 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


E LIMME 


DALE, 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff 
and Hereford Water Works. 

\| Specially adapted for Con- 
isticpy Floors and Street Paving. 
\ 


__.....) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT 

| Quick setting; test 3 paris 
// Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs, 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapest Cemen‘ 
in the market. Specially 


foundations, &c. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, 
BLUB LIAS LiMn, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cemente 
tricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
tee, Railway and water communication. 


MARBLE WE 
MM ILEY & SONS, Lim 
Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 
Agents for the “ FROSTERLEY"” MARBLES 
ajways on hand. 


PILKINGTON & CO, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Se 


Monument Chambers, 


STREET 
(Corner of FISH 
STREET 


ASPHALTE 


AND 


FELT ROOFING. 


adapted for laying encaustic 
pipes, interna] stucco, concrete 


HyYDRAULIO 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 


Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 


Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMOMGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Cr.gs Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake), 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, 24d Durability. 


eee 6S eat EON erecta usa S 
— nternational Exhibition, PA 
MEEN London, 1862. ee. 

ae \ “Model ] 


Dwelling,’’ New- 


i227 DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


FoR PRICES AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SEORETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE C0., 


IMITED, 
KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


1 ~—soTn Small Sizes, 
(4 a FOR 
| CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 


: wi: PUMPING, &. 
S. HINDLEY. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works -BOURTON, DORSET. 


OFFICE: 


ESTAB.) I 
Telegrams :— i Telephone :— 
“IMMER, LONDON,” for 862. 


eS 
GORMOF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Fioors, Roofs, 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &c. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, .0. 


THE 


FRENGH ASPHALTE CO, 


(Société Frangaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


IS THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, }- 
FOOTWAYS, 


Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Courts, &c. 

Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14t0 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES 
THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
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from this, however, it is doubtful if the supports will prevent AT the meeting of the Gloucester City Council a sub-com- 
subsidence. The crack in the ground above the tunnel is | mittee was appointed to ascertain and report as to the best way 
plainly visible for a considerable distance, and can only be | of temporarily supplementing the ordinary water supply of the 
accounted for by the operations in connection with the excava- | city in case of necessity during the coming summer, with power 
tion of the new tunnel now in course of construction. Although | to make inquiries and experimental borings as necessary. 

it has been stated that blasting operations are not responsible UNDER the direction of Messrs. Foreman & McAll, C.E. 


for the accident, it is generally believed that the ground sur- | yyy. Henderson, contractor, of Glasgow, has lately been engaged 


rounding the old tunnel has been disturbed by the explosions boring the river Forth between the south and north ferry piers 
that have taken place. This, combined with the flow of water | at Kincardine, with the view of ascertaining whether it would 


and the inrush of air, has probably disturbed the soil to a con- ' he practicable to excavate a tunnel underneath the channel at 
siderable extent, and there is no knowing when the mischief that point. In the course of their operations the men struck 
will cease to extend, ‘upon a valuable seam of fireclay about 60 feet underneath the 
bed of the river. So far the results appear favourable. 

THE police magistrates at Hanley have made an order 
VARIETIES. requiring Mr. J. Griffith, solicitor, Newcastle-under-Lyme, to 
A take down or make secure a building of which he is the owner, 
THE Corporation of London have, the Szandard says, been ' situate at the top of Keeling’s Lane, Hanley. Mr. J. Lobley, 
approached with a view of ascertaining whether they would be ! porough surveyor, stated that the building in question was used 
disposed to contribute as a gift to the nation a portion of the as a crate shop. It was so dilapidated and insecure as to be 
vacant land on the Thames Embankment between the Temple | dangerous to passers-by and to the occupiers of adjoining 
and Sion College, for the purpose of erecting the proposed | premises. 


National Gallery of British Art, which a generous and public- | c 

spirited citizen is disposed to found. The matter was brought |, 1 HE Board of Guardians for Church Stretton have eae 

before them yesterday, and discussed with closed doors, and | ™ined to build a new infirmary in Be workhouse ee < 

the proposal was eventually referred to two committees to con- , Stone, opposite the present tramp wards. at an estimated cost 

sider and report. of 750/., the plans to be entrusted to Mr. Deakin, architect, 
Shrewsbury. 


THE Ramsgate Town Council have decided to ask the : ; : F ‘ 

sanction of the Local Government Board for power to borrow THE Stack and Skerries, two lonely islets lying thirty miles 
60,000/, for the purpose of carrying out the proposed new | west of Hoyhead, and about midway between the Orkney and 
marine drive. | Sutherland coasts, have been surveyed with a view to the erec- 


AN inquiry has been held at Rhyl respecting the application | tion of a lighthouse thereon. Itis proposed to build a first-class 
of the Fee iieinant Cu ees att aye to Rote tecT ae carry lighthouse on the Skerries, and to erect houses for the men at 
out improvements on the promenade. Stromness. Heh 

THE Town Council of Dudley propose to borrow 3,380/. for A SCHEME has been prepared for beautifying the promenade 
street improvement. At the public inquiry held by the Local , at Cheltenham, and it is proposed to borrow 3,000/, to carry 
Government Board it was explained that the money was to be : Out the work. 
expended as follows :—Street paving, 1,500/.; Birmingham THE Staffordshire Advertiser says :—A notable figure in 
Road paving, 1,200/.; Hall Street corner, 150/.; Stone Street | the iron world passed away in Mr. Thomas Oakes, of Dudley, 
improvement, 175/.; Brady Row, 5o/. ; obstructive buildings in | who died at the advanced age of eighty-three years on Tuesday, 
Hall Street, 50/, ; and Guest’s Fold, 55/. the 26th ult. Mr. Oakes had been associated with the great 

AN inquiry has been held at the Guildhall, Stafford, by | South Staffordshire iron industry for sixty years, and was for- 
Colonel Ducat, Inspector of the Local Government Board, relative | merly a partner in the firm of Blackwell, Jones & Oakes, of the 
to the application of the Corporation for power to borrow | Ketley Hall Ironworks and Collieries, which were demolished 
20,000/. for the extension of the Gasworks. some years ago. In later years Mr. Oakes has been connected 
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with the large ironworks and blast furnaces belonging to 
Messrs. Cochrane & Co., at Woodside, Dudley, a firm which 
was founded by the late Mr. Alexander Brodie Cochrane, who 
was a brother-in-law of Mr. Oakes, both having married 
daughters of the late Mr. William Hughes, of Kingswinford. 
The deceased gentleman had a thoroughly practical knowledge 
of the pig-iron smelting business, and was the inventor of 
numerous appliances in pig-iron smelting plant. He invented 
the present form of blast furnace, which brought about what 
was perhaps the most radical economy that has ever been 
effected in the smelting process by comparison with the square- 
shaped furnace formerly in universal use. This brought him 
into very great prominence as a constructor of blast furnaces, 
in which connection he was well known throughout almost 
every district where iron smelting is carried on, 

THE Canadian Architect says the chief of the fire depart- 
ment in Montreal is urging the Council of that city to pass an 
ordinance disallowing the practice of filling hollow walls of 
buildings with sawdust. Sawdust appears to have been exten- 
sively used in this way by Montreal builders as a means of 
deadening sound. Besides being deprived by more modern 
materials of any advantage it might once have possessed for 
this purpose, its combustible nature should alone be sufficient 
to preclude its use. ‘The chief of the Montreal fire department 
is doubtless justified in asserting that many large conflagra- 
tions in that city have resulted from the employment of this 
material. 

Errorts are being made in the Alpine countries, according 
to the Daily News, to use the masses of water which rush 
wildly down the mountain sides as a means of producing 
electricity. Tnrbines placed at the foot of the falls are turned 
by the force of the water and a dynamo is attached to the tur- 
bine and driven by belting. In this way no fewer than twelve 
towns in Switzerland are fixing up electrical apparatus for 
lighting and power purposes. 


TRADE NOTES. 


THE new Infectious Hospital, Northampton, which is now 
nearing completion, is being warmed and ventilated by means 
of Shorland’s patent double-fronted Manchester stoves, with 
descending smoke flues, the same being supplied by Mr. E. H. 
Shorland, of Manchester. 


i. 


JOLIN 
ELECTRIC 


THE ventilation of Park Avenue Church, Dundee, which was - 
opened last week, has been carried out most effectively by 
Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co., ventilating engineers, London 
and Glasgow, their latest improved self-acting exhaust roof 
ventilators being used for the extraction of the vitiated air. 


THE directors of the Fraserburgh Gasworks propose to 
extend their storage accommodation for gas by construction of 
a new reservoir to contain 40,000 feet. 


THE British Consul at Gothenburg reports that the Water- 
works Board of that town will, up to July 1 next, receive tenders 
for pumping machinery, consisting of centrifugal and piston 
pumps, with a joint capacity of about 130 horse-power, with 
boilers, engines, &c. The conditions, specifications, &c., may 
be seen at the town office for public buildings (Byggnadskontor) 
at Gothenburg. 


AT a special meeting of the Southborough Fire Brigade 
Committee, held in the Local Board Offices, tenders were sub- 
mitted for a new manual engine from Messrs. Shand, Mason & 
Co., and from Messrs. Merryweather & Co. It was resolved to 
accept the tender of Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE Durham County Advertiser says:—An opinion is fast 
gaining ground among the working classes that the scheme 
promoted by the City of Durham Industrial Dwellings Com- 
pany, Limited, is likely to fall through. The reason assigned 
is that all the available land in and about the city is locked up, 
and that the Chapter and University authorities decline to sell. 
We are in a position to assure those interested that there is not 
the slightest foundation for the latter assertion, as each of the 
bodies named have offered most eligible sites for workmen’s 
dwellings. If the scheme has not been so far forwarded as 
might have been desired, the fault arises from the lukewarm- 
ness or the timidity of the promoters. These companies in- 
variably pay a very fair percentage on investments, and seeing 
in addition the great good likely to accrue to Durham by the 
carrying out of such a scheme, we trust that the work will be 
no longer delayed. 

AT the meeting of the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court the 
clerk read the interlocutor of the Court in the case of the 
Procurator-Fiscal against the Lord Advocate, as representing 
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the Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Board of Works and 
Public Buildings, in connection with the alterations on the post 
office. These alterations were begun without warrant from the 
Court, the Commissioners holding that the Court had no juris- 
diction over them either at common law or by statute. The 
interlocutor repelled the first plea in law of the respondent 
(that of no jurisdiction), sustained the jurisdiction of the Dean 
of Guild Court, and found that the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Board of Works and Public Buildings had, without 
any warrant of Court, and in contravention of the Edinburgh 
Municipal and Police Acts, 1879 and 1882, begun to erect the 
building complained of. The Court continued the cause to 
allow the respondent to make the necessary application for 
warrant. An appeal, it is stated, will be made. 


THE Salvation Army has acquired buildings on the north 
side of Sauchiehall Street, between Hope Street and Welling- 
ton Arcade, Glasgow. The property will be demolished, and 
on the site premises will be erected at a cost of 25,000/. 

PLANS for an additional hall of 73 feet in length by 36 feet 
in width, with retiring-rooms, cloak-rooms, ticket-offices and 
other offices for the general public, prepared by Mr. R. 
Walshe, town surveyor, have been adopted for the Town Hall 
by the Dalkey Commissioners. 

A SITE for a proposed new church and schools at Heaviley, 
Stockport, has been offered by Mr. Wakefield Christie- Miller, 
surviving member of the hat manufacturing firm of Christy 
& Co., of Stockport and London. Mr. Christie-Miller will like- 
wise bear the cost of the church buildings, which will exceed 
40,0007, Plans have been prepared by Messrs. Paley & 
Austin, architects, of Lancaster, for a church to be constructed 
of stone and to provide accommodation for 1,200 persons. 

THE Board of Guardians for Toxteth have accepted plans 
for anew infirmary, to provide accommodation for 358 beds 
(with nurses’ home), at a probable expenditure of between 
27,000/. and 30,0004, 

THE deputy city surveyor of Liverpool has presented a 
report to the Library Committee upon the drainage of the Free 
Library and Museum. There was no doubt that the building 
was a public ventilator for the sewers of the neighbourhood, as 
the drains from the place were in direct communication with 
the main drains, from{which the sewer gas found its way to the 
building. He recommended an entirely new system of drainage, 
but certain alterations were urgent which would cost about 
3257. The%whole scheme {would involve an expenditure of 


7502. The committee decided to carry out the necessary 
alterations at a cost not exceeding 325/. 

THE Middlesex County Council have appointed a committee 
to report as to what steps shall be taken to provide suitable 
accommodation as training schools for idiots. 

THE tender of Mr. Treharne, of Liskeard, has been accepted 
for erection of public buildings for the Bodmin Public Rooms 
Company, Limited, of which Messrs, Octavius Ralling & Lewis 
F. Tonar, 9 Bedford Circus, Exeter, are the architects. Three 
tenders were received, that of Mr. Treharne being the lowest. 

PLANS for a proposed} winter garden for Edinburgh have 
been prepared by Mr. Morham, city superintendent. The site 
proposed is at the west end of the West Princes’ Street 
Gardens, in front of St. Cuthbert’s churchyard wall. The 
main portion of the building is proposed to be 130 feet long 
and 50 feet wide, with a projecting vestibule towards the east, 
and a verandah, 1o feet wide, round the remainder of the 
frontage and the north and south ends. On the west side, 
opposite the entrance, an orchestra is provided, with refresh- 
ment and retiring-rooms, The structure is intended to be 
chiefly iron and glass, but the ‘vestibule and the wall dividing 
the main building from the verandah will be an arcade in 
stone. Over the central portion the elevation shows a dome 
rising to a height of 75 feet. The roof over the priucipal 
structure is segmental in form, while the verandah will have a 
sloping roof. The total cost is between 7,000/. and 8,o00/. 

THERE exists at present a scarcity of suitable dwelling-house 
accommodation in Westhoughton, for the middle and working 
classes, the construction of this class of property not having 
recently kept pace with the demand. Steps, however, are 
being taken to remedy the matter. 

CONTRACTS amounting to 8,900/. have been accepted for 
rebuilding the mills at Coventry of the Coventry Cotton 
Spinning Company, under the direction of Messrs. Morley & 
Woodhouse, architects, of Bradford. 

A COMPANY is being promoted to acquire the English, 
American, French and German patents for the manufacture of 
sewing-machines on a new principle. It is proposed to erect 
an extensive factory in Birmingham, with capacity for producing 
36,000 machines per annum, and giving employment to several 
hundred hands. 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court plans 
were submitted by Mr. Edward Brook, thread} manufacturer, 
Meltham Mills, Huddersfield ; Mr. John Clark, thread{manu- 
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facturer, Paisley; and Mr. Archibald Coats, thread manu- 
facturer, Paisley, as partners of the Central Agency, Glasgow, 
for buildings which they propose to erect on the vacant ground 
on the north side of Bothwell Street. To the north the area is 
bounded by St. Vincent Lane, to the east by Wellington Street, 
and to the west by West Campbell Street. The buildings, 
which will be four storeys in height, will cost 20,0007. They 
are to be in the Elizabethan and Greek style of architecture, 
and constructed of red stone, with polished granite pillars 
extending upward to the first floor. The lower portion is to be 
occupied as shops, and the remainder as offices, while there will 
also be two dining-rooms, a smoke-room, a kitchen and other 
conveniences. The plans were approved. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


THE New York correspondent of the /rish Times says :—An 
interesting question was settled last week in connection with 
the contract labour law. The Scranton Pennsylvania Curtain 
Manufacturing Company, having decided to erect a factory, 
found it necessary to import sixty skilled workmen from England. 
The Treasury Department was queried as to the legitimacy of 
this act, and the answer given was that the law does not prevent 
the engaging under contract of skilled workmen from foreign 
countries for labour in America on a new industry not at present 
established here. The company will, therefore, engage the 
English skilled workmen immediately. 

THE W.-W. Lumberman says :—Strikes sprang up like 
fungus all over the country on May 1, and in many places are 
causing lumbermen and builders a great deal of trouble, while 
in numerous other instances they have flashed in the pan. A 
certain amount of striking is to be expected in these days, and 
probably many have anticipated and partially provided for 
labour troubles. 

A NEw arc-lamp has been invented by a Pittsburgh man. 
Instead of the carbon being made pencil-shaped they are made 
in the form of wheels, which are placed at right angles to each 
other. One wheel is larger than the other, and by an automatic 
arrangement within the lamp they are kept constantly revolving. 
It is said the lamp is cheaper and simpler than the old style 
lamps, while its endurance is greater, the claim being made 
that the lamp will burn continuously for 500 hours without a 
renewal of the carbon. 


Mr. HAYES SADLER, Her Majesty’s Consul at Chicago, 
says :—It is as a manufacturing city that Chicago shows the 
greatest advance, and in no manufacture has a greater stride 
been made than in that of iron and steel, especially in the 
branches connected with the building trade. There are now 
six rolling-mills, twenty-eight foundries, sixty-seven machinery 
works, twenty-two boiler works, seventy galvanic iron, tin and 
slate-roofing works, besides car-wheel, stove, steam-fitting and 
many other manufactories, which turned out a product valued 
altogether at more than 14,000,000/. sterling, against 12,500,000/. 
sterling in 1889. Some orders for machinery for Africa were 
executed and forwarded tothe Cape. What promises to be an 
important new branch of industry, the rolling of cold steel into 
wire, is being established, and an extensive manufacturing 
plant is being erected by the owners of the patent. The price 
of pig-iron ruled at 3/. 16s. 3d. against 3/. 145. 2d. in 1889, and 
there was an increase of 20 per cent. in the volume produced 
which amounted to 1,100,000 tons. 

In South Dakota the deposits of clay and chalk stone have 
been thoroughly tested and a plant established at Yankton for 
the manufacture of cement. The product is said to be superior 
to Portland cement, and a sample one year old shows a tensible 
strength of 1,126 lbs. per square inch, There are other manu- 
factories of cement in course of erection on the Missouri River. 

VICE-CONSUL* WESTERN BASCOME, at St. Louis, among 
other details, says :—The area of the city of St. Louis embraces 
40,000 acres, or 61'357 square miles. The length of river is 
19'15 miles, and of western limits 21'27 miles, and from east to 
west (air line) 6°62 miles, The report of the Commissioner of 
Buildings shows that there were erected during the year 3,994 
buildings, which, together with 57,820/. expended in additions 
to old buildings, cost 2,730,540/., the largest amount expended 
in any one year, in addition to which was expended 220,000/, on 
public buildings. The parks of St. Louis comprise 2,268'30 
acres, of which Forest, Tower Grove, Carondelet, O’Fallon and 
Fair Grounds form the principal ones. These are connected 
by boulevards constructed and in process :—Delmar, running 
east and west, 100 feet wide, with grass plot extending down 
the centre ; King’s Highway, north and south from the natural 
bridge highway on the north to} the city limits on the south, 
84 miles, also 100 feet wide with grass plot down the centre and 
tramway on either side, and grand avenue under reconstruction. 
There are 371°75 miles of paved streets, of which 41°35 miles 
are granite, 18°32 miles telford, 5°26 miles wood, 3°95 miles 
asphaltum and 271°76 miles macadam. These streets fare 
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sprinkled by the city three times a day, using 10,000,000 gallons 
of water. Contracts for improvements and _ reconstruction 
during 1891 aggregated 303,310/. The water-supply is taken 
from the Mississippi River, passed through settling basins and 
distributed through the city. This water is considered as 
wholesome as any in the world. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


THE Dublin District Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers have recently acquired suitable and commodious 
premises in Dublin, including a large and well-lighted workshop 
admirably adapted for the purpose of holding examinations. 
The hon. secretary reports that the practical classes which have 
been carried on for the past three months, twice a week, for the 
training of plumbers’ apprentices have been largely attended. 
There were between thirty and forty students, some of whom 
have now come forward for examination. Lectures have been 
delivered on the principles of plumbing by Mr. W. Kaye Parry, 
M.A., C.E., architect ; Mr. Wm. Baird, master plumber; and 
Mr. A. Bowie, operative plumber. The attendance at these 
lectures was very large. 

At the last examination of candidates for registration held 
at Dublin the following public representatives were present :— 
Sir Chas. Cameron, M.D., chief medical officer for the city ; 
Mr. Spencer Harty, C.E., city surveyor; Mr. P. F, Leonard, 
C.E.; and Mr. E. Spencer, hon. sec. Dublin Sanitary Associa- 
tion. The examinations were conducted by the following prac- 
tical plumbers :—Messrs. W. Baird, D. P. Curtis, A. Bowie, 
M. Fagan and P. Dowd, assist. hon. sec. There was a good 
attendance, and 62 per cent. of the total number of candidates 
succeeded in passing the full examination. 


Sir T. Martineau presided at a public meeting recently 
held in Birmingham, under the auspices of the Bir- 
mingham District Council for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, for the purpose of presenting the certificates of 
registration granted by the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, 
London, to a number of local master and operative plumbers. 
There was a good attendance of representatives of the plumbing 
trade and the public, including Messrs. William Hale (architect), 
Edward France, Aaron Jones, T. Stacy Wilson, M.B., T. C. 
Carey, J. S. Wright, J. Court, George Cook, J. W. Bellamy, 
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J. Osborne, &c. The secretary (Mr. J. J. Edwards) read the 
report of the Registration Committee, which stated that it had 
been agreed that the area of the district should include places 
within a radius of thirty miles of Birmingham. The committee 
also reported that thirteen master plumbers and twenty opera- 
tive plumbers had been passed for admission to the register of 
the Plumbers’ Company. 


At the last meeting of the District Council for Devon and 
Cornwall, held in the Drake Chamber, Plymouth, a number of 
master and operative plumbers were recommended for registra- 
tion by the Plumbers’ Company. Messrs. H. G. Luff (archi- 
tect) and W. N. Elliott (master plumber) were appointed 
auditors. The Council decided to issue pocket certificates to 
all registered plumbers in the district on payment. of their 
annual fees next month, 


ROYAL NAVAL EXHIBITION. 


THE Royal Naval Exhibition appears to lack nothing in the 
matter of appliances for protection against fire. At no fewer 
than sixty positions throughout the new annexes and special 
buildings added to the covered space occupied by the Military 
Exhibition last year, including the Camperdown Gallery and 
the Victory, Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co. have supplied sets 
of portable apparatus to be worked by one or two men ; and, 
in addition, two of their steam fire-engines are held in readiness 
for instant use. One very powerful ‘“ Equilibrium” engine, 
having a capacity of 9co gallons per minute, is stationed near 
the lake, and in a very few minutes from the sounding of an 
alarm could pour a huge volume of water with irresistible force 
upon the Vic¢ory or adjacent buildings, should a fire unfortu- 
nately get beyond the control of the hand appliances, Under 
the superintendence of Mr. G. Duck, a late officer of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, an excellent brigade of firemen has 
been organised, in no way connected with private enterprise, 
as erroneously stated in the press. The value of similar pre- 
cautions taken in connection with the Royal Military Tourna- 
ment at the Agricultural Hall was evidenced last week, when 
what threatened to be an extensive fire was brought under 
control before the arrival of the fire brigade by the use of 
Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co.’s apparatus, handled by the 
troops. The protection of the whole of the buildings in which 
the German Exhibition is now located has also been entrusted 
to the same firm of fire engineers. Besides the steam fire- 
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engines referred to above—one of which is similar in-design to | 


engines supplied to Her Majesty’s Board of Admiralty and the 
London County Council—Messrs. Shand, Mason & Co. exhibit 
in the Howe Gallery of the Royal Naval Exhibition a light 
portable pumping engine, which has been found specially 
adapted for dock and shipyard use, also a fixed “ Equilibrium” 
engine, as fitted on board H.M. ships Hercules and Sultan. 


A NEW PENCIL. 


WE have received from Messrs. E. Wolff & Son, of the Falcon 
Pencil Works, Battersea, makers to H.M. Government, 
samples of their toughened lead hexagon pencils, which we can 
confidently recommend to all mechanical draughtsmen. The 
toughened lead, as its name implies, is a graphite, which, in 
the course of its preparation, has been subjected to a process 
of tempering, the resulting product being a material of re- 
markable strength. The advantages derived from this method 
of manipulating the graphite are specially noticeable in the 
harder degrees (from H upwards), for while in the ordinary 
manufacture of hard lead pencils so large a proportion of the 
hardening material must be used that the lead is rendered 
slaty in its appearance and harsh in its marking, the compara- 
tive purity of the toughened lead will be at once apparent by 
noting the brilliancy of its point and the exquisite smoothness 
of its mark, and it is by reason of this latter quality that the 
marks of the ‘‘ toughened lead” can be erased with facility and 
without leaving a trace upon the paper. These pencils will be 
found most valuable for the purposes of wood engraving, free- 
hand drawing, designing and general draughting, where fine, 
firm and clearly-defined delineation is of special advantage to 
the artist. Among other matters Messrs. Wolff & Son supply 
a specially-prepared liquid Chinese ink for artists, architects, 
engineers, surveyors, &c, It is a rich deep black, capable of 
being graduated to the most delicate tints for washes. The firm 
guarantee that it will not wash up when once dry, is perfectly 
free from sediment, and will keep good for any length of time. 
As to merits, Messrs. Wolff & Son have valuable testimonials 
from the leading architects of the day. The firm also supply 
many other articles which are in everyday use among archi- 
tects, builders, &c., all of which have special value to the pro- 
fession. These articles should find favour in every drawing 
office. 
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COLONEL NORTH’S MANSION, 


IN ‘the Queen’s Bench Division on Saturday Mr. Justice 
Denman and Mr. Justice Wills heard the appeal in Chappell 
v. North. The action was brought by Mr. J. T. Chappell, a 
builder, against Colonel North for the building of his house at 
Avery, Eltham, Kent. The claim in the writ was for a 
balance of 5,4532. on an account of nearly 80,000/, after giving 
credit for 74,200/, for cash paid on account. The contract was 
in April, 1889, the original contract being for the house, and a 
supplemental contract as to stables, &c. ; the first, the main 
contract, containing the usual arbitration clause, the other not 
containing such a clause. It was alleged by the builder that 
the architect had valued and measured the work to the amount 
claimed, which Colonel North denied, alleging that the work 
amounted to 75,800/,, and no more. He also set up as a 
defence that it was a condition of the contract that the 
accounts relating to each section of the works should, on com- 


| pletion, be settled, and if not settled within three months that 


the architect should certify for the payment of such an amount 
as he might consider properly payable, and that the final ; 
balance should be settled by the arbitrator; and that the 
claim of the plaintiff for the sum of 5,00o/. and upwards was in 
respect of accounts relating to the different sections of the 
work after the completion thereof, on account whereof sums 
had been paid on account by Colonel North ; and, further, that 
none of the accounts relating to any of the sections had been 
settled, nor had the architect certified the payment of any 
amount whatever, nor had the final balance been settled or 
adjusted by the arbitrator; and Colonel North also set upa 
counter-claim for 1,200/, for delay and inferior work, &c. The 
plaintiff had taken out a summons for particulars of counter- 
claim, and then gave notice to discontinue the action. After 
that the plaintiff took out a summons under the Arbitration 
Act, 1889, to stay the proceedings on the counter-claim. On 
the part of the defendant this application to stay the pro- 
ceedings on his counter-claim was opposed on the ground that 
the plaintiff before making it had taken a step in the action on 
the summons for particulars, and also an application for 
interrogatories. The Judge at Chambers refused to make the 
order to stay the proceedings on the counter-claim, and the 
plaintiff appealed. 

The Court came to the conclusion that the order was not 


. one which it was proper to make. The defendant had set up a 
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counter-claim for inferior work and delay, &c. There was no 
reply to the counter-claim, but an application was made by the 
plaintiff under section 4 of the recent Arbitration Act to stay 
proceedings on the counter-claim, It was objected that the 
clause was not applicable to a counter-claim, but it appeared to 
the Court that it was, as there were preceedings on a counter- 
claim. The application, however, was opposed on the ground 
that the plaintiff had taken a step in the action. And he 
thought that taking out a summons for particulars was a 
“step” in the proceeding, added to which there had been an 
application by the plaintiff for interrogatories. This being so, 
the decision of the judge was right refusing the stay, and the 
appeal must be dismissed. 

Mr. Justice Wills observed that he regretted that the 
counter-Claiin could not be now referred to arbitration, and he 
feared it might lead to another application under section 14 of 
the Act. Even if the counter-claim might be a new and fresh 
proceeding, as he was inclined to think, the plaintiff had 
obtained an order for interrogatories after the counter-claim. 
The case, therefore, came within the rule that an action could 
not be stayed with a view to a reference to arbitration after a 
step had been taken in the proceeding. 
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WORKMEN’S DWELLINGS IN GLASGOW. 


AT a meeting of the Glasgow Corporation, a minute of the 
general committee was read which stated that the special sub- 
committee appointed at last meeting reported that, having 
examined the proposed plans of the new tenements to be 
erected on the west side of High Street, they had to recom- 
mend that the same be approved of, subject to this suggestion 
that the tenements be five instead: of four storeys in height. 
The committee having considered the plans themselves, 
along with the recommendation and suggestion now made, 
approved thereof. It was also agreed to recommend that Mr. 
William R. M‘Watters be appointed as measurer for the new 
tenements on the usual terms as to commission ; and that the 
special sub-committee appointed at last meeting be continued 
for the purpose of supervising the tenements during their 
erection. 

Bailie Bowman approved of the proposal to build on the 
site, which was a good one for workmen’s houses. He regretted 
to see that the committee had come to a decision to make the 
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tenements five storeys high, He thought that was a departure 
in a wrong direction—going backwards. The tendency now- 
adays was rather to reduce the number of storeys in tenements 
of dwelling-houses than to put another storey on. It was well 
known that the upper flats never let nearly as well as those 
lower down. There was often a difficulty in getting them let. 
Another thing was the class of tenants in those higher storeys. 
The whole property became deteriorated by a lower class of 
tenants. The late Mr. John Carrick was very much in favour 
of reducing the height of houses in the city and suburbs, and 

it was at his instigation that all the tenements which 
had been built on the margin of the parks had been 
restricted to three storeys. They could not have a 
better example of restricting tenements to three storeys 
than East Pollokshields, where the houses had *a more 
cheerful appearance than in any other district of the city they 
could go to. He would ask the committee to reconsider their 
decision, In the central part of the city, when property 
became old, where the tenements were high the property 
became far more deteriorated than in the case of tenements 
which were low. Tenements of three or four storeys never 
got into such a ragged and deteriorated condition as those of 
five storeys. 

Bailie Stevenson and Mr. Campbell urged the inadvisability 
of crowding people on a limited area. They held that the 
building should be limited to four storeys. 

Mr. Dunlop explained that the ground floor was to be 
occupied as shops, and that the number of tenants would not be 
larger than in an ordinary four-storey tenement. He further 
urged that from the fact that the South-Western goods depot 
was in front and the Gas Commissioners’ works at the back, 
there would be abundance of air space for the residents. 

Mr, Primrose, in supporting the minutes, urged that by 
making the houses five storeys they would be able to make 
the rents lower. 

Mr. Parnie gave as a reason for making the houses five 
storeys that the top flats were always well let. 

Mr. Jack said that it was no argument in favour of five- 
storey houses that the top flats were always well let. On the 
contrary, as the rents of the top flats were generally lower, the 
argument went the other way. He thought the tenement 
should not be more than four storeys. 

The Deacon Convener thought that by reducing the height 
of the houses and keeping the windows nearer the top of the 
ceilings, they would have as good sanitary conditions as under 
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existing arrangements. In this way a five-storey tenement 
need not be higher than one of four storeys. 

Mr. Crawford said that aggregation of the population 
should, as arule, be avoided in the centre ofthe city. But they 
must provide for a certain number of people near the centre of 
the city reasonably cheap accommodation, and when they 
could do that under favourable conditions as to air-space, and 
when, as had been arranged, the houses were to be under the 
supervision of a caretaker, he thought no objection could be 
taken to the height of the building. 

The Lord Dean of Guild said he had been strongly in favour 
of houses of lower height than five storeys. But from the 
nature of the surroundings he thought a five-storey house would 
be perfettly safe on this site. 

Mr. Chisholm stated, as a further reason for supporting the 
minutes, that there were to be no sleeping apartments on the 
shop floors. 

The Lord Provost said that when the discussion commenced 
he was against the five storeys. As a general principle, he did 
not think that in the city of Glasgow they should encourage 
the building of houses exceeding four storeys. But after the 
reasons adduced in the course of the debate, he was willing to 
make an exception in this case, and would therefore support 
the minutes. 

On a division the motion was carried by 27 to Io votes, 


NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL, PETERBOROUGH. 


THE Great Northern Railway Company are erecting new 
schools at Peterborough for the children of their employés, and 
the greatest care is being taken to make them as perfect and 
complete as possible, none but the very best and most approved 
appliances being used throughout the work. To the ventila- 
tion, in particular, the most careful attention is being paid to 
ensure at all times a continuous extraction of the foul air,anda 
corresponding admission of fresh air, so that the atmosphere of 
the school may be continually in a state of purity. The extrac- 
tion of the foul air is effected by one of the largest size 
“ Climax” direct-acting turret ventilators (see illustration) fixed 
on the main roof, and treated as a feature of the building. 
From the main shaft of this ventilator, between ceiling and 
roof, branch-shafts of relative area are connected with the 
openings in ceilings of various rooms ; in addition, from each 
room is carried up in chimney-breasts, by the side of the smoke- 
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flue, a ventilating flue fitted immediately below the ceiling, with 
a latest improved noiseless mica flap ventilator. The admis- 
sion of fresh air is by improved air-inlet tubes, augmented by 
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flues in window-sills. The general contractors for the works 
are Messrs. Bell & Sons, Nottingham ; the ventilation being 
carried out in its entirety by the “Climax” Ventilating Com- 
pany, 15 Great George Street, Westminster, whose appliances 
are used throughout. 
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sale. (5) That a better method for the removal of garbage and 

PUBLIC ABATTOIRS. manure may be devised which will relieve the butchers of a 

, , difficulty they often experience under the existing state of 

THE Borough Surveyor of Brighton has prepared the following | things es hiss eeapect (6) That by concentrating fhe slaugh- 
letter :-— tering of all animals as much as possible at one place, it may 


Gentlemen,—I beg to report that in accordance with the | open up new industries in connection with the disposal of the 

order of the Town Council, dated February 5, 1891, your blood and offal, which will prove more remunerative to the 

deputation, consisting of Mr. Councillor Blaker (your chairman), butchers than the present modes of disposal. 

Mr. Councillor Sutton, the medical officer of health and myself yo 

have visited the towns of Cardiff, Swansea, Liverpool, Birken- The Mv Er Radi Buildings. : 

head, Manchester and Huddersfield to inspect the abattoirs of The range of buildings suitable to meet the requirements of 

each of these towns, and have collected a mass of valuable the meat trade in Brighton should consist of (2) covered lairs 

information in relation thereto, which your deputation now for beasts, sheep, calves and pigs respectively, brought from 

submit for your consideration. The information collected at market and stored for slaughter ; (4) covered lairs adjoining 

each town will be found in tabulated forms at the end of this the slaughter-houses for each kind of animals, to be used as 

report. A careful consideration of those particulars and other fasting places preparatory to slaughtering ; (c) slaughter- 

details ascertained in conversation with the members of the houses for beasts, calves and sheep ; (¢) slaughter-houses for 
pigs ; (e) room for condemned meat (to be set apart in the 


Market and Sanitary Committees and their respective officers : Site 
having the management of the abattoirs in each town, have led slaughter-houses) ; (/) cooling-rooms adjoining the slaughter- 
your deputation to the following conclusions, which they think houses, into which the carcases may be removed directly after 


will be found of great service to you and the Council in deter- | the process of dressing is completed and conveniently arranged 
mining such arrangements as they trust will be beneficial to the | for loading the carcases under a covered loading-shed, which 
borough of Brighton, and will reflect credit on your committee | Should be attached to the cooling-room ; (g) the loading-shed 

just mentioned ; (/) boiler-house ; (2) blood-house ; (7) covered 


d th il. 
press. Counc! manure shed; (2) residence for superintendent ; (2) fodder 


General Recommendations, store ; (7) office ; (7) room for use of workmen—the foregoing 


They think it is clearly established (1) That a public list of. buildings is absolutely essential to a well-appointed 
abattoir may be so constructed and managed as to become an | abattoir ; (0) a dry cold air chamber, or chill-room. This very 
institution beneficial alike to the interests of the butchers and | desirable building is an expensive addendum to an abattoir, 
the consumers of meat, as well as to the public safety and which we found had not been adopted in any single town in 
health ; inasmuch as it will, they hope, lead to the gradual | which meat was dressed for local consumption only, but only 
abolition of the system of driving animals through the public | where a carcase market was established with wholesale 
thoroughfares, and the discontinuance of slaughter-houses with slaughtering for transport trade, As such a chill-room would, 
their present insanitary conditions in the midst of our most | doubtless, be a great advantage in hot weather to butchers who 
dense and poorest population. (2) That a well-placed and provide for local consumption only, your deputation will gladly 
well-appointed range cf buildings may be made so attractive to | recommend one sufficient to meet the needs of the meat trade 
the butchers that. they will voluntarily avail themselves of the | in Brighton, if it can be arranged in such an econornical 
conveniences therein afforded them. (3) That a scale of | way as shall not make the cost of maintenance of the abattoir 
charges may be arranged which will not impose any heavy | unduly burdensome. Your deputation are not sufficiently 
burden upon the butchers, nor any material loss upon the rate- | assured on this point, and suggest that they be allowed in this 
payers, even if indeed the abattoir may be made entirely self- matter to seek further information and report thereon again at 


supporting. (4) That an additional safeguard for the health of | 2 future date. ; 
consumers of meat will be formed by the facilities afforded for Comparison with Other Towns. 

the easier and, at the same time, efficient and complete The abattoirs visited which appear to comply most nearly 
inspection of the animals slaughtered and the meat offered for | with the general requirements of such a town as Brighton are 
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those of Cardiff, Swansea, Birkenhead (Corporation) and Hud- 
dersfield. Although there is a general resemblance of arrange- 
ment in each of these, there is a great variety of detail in the 
mode of construction, the minor matters of arrangement, the 
machinery adapted for removal of the carcases, &c., the weigh- 
ing management and supervision, which your deputation have 
carefully noted, and which will be of great service to your com- 
mittee when considering the plans which I have been instructed 


space required in the slaughter-house, cooling-room and chill- 
room, to slaughter, dress, cool and fit for market one each of 
the following animals appears to be :— 


Square Square Square 
teet. feet. feet. 
Slaughter-house . Beast 30 Sheep 6 Pigs 8 
Cooling-room : S 12 ” 3 ” 9 
Chill-room . . ”» 12 29 3 29 6 


to prepare, and in which I will endeavour to apply the best of | A calf is calculated to take half the space of a beast ; lambs 


the several points in each case, and so by their combination to 
design.an abattoir for Brighton as near perfection as can be. 
The abattoirs at Liverpool, Birkenhead (the Mersey Dock Co.) 
and Manchester being designed for use in connection with 
large carcase markets and a wholesale slaughtering trade in 
connection with a large importation of foreign cattle, are in 
most respects utterly unsuitable to the requirements of the 
local trade of a town like Brighton. Nevertheless there are 
many points of detail in connection therewith which might 
profitably be introduced into a smaller abattoir, and they shall 
not be lost sight of in the designs for an abattoir at Brighton. 


Space and Accommodation. 

In designing a range of buildings for the purpose of a public 
abattoir at Brighton the following points should be carefully 
considered and kept well in mind :—1. The aspect should be 
such as will secure the greatest amount of shade and the least 
exposure to the heat of the sun. To secure these advantages 
the abattoir should be erected as near 74 degrees east of north 
as possible ; this will give no evening sun, and only half an 
hour’s morning sun on the longest midsummer day. 2. The 
amount of accommodation required. This can be determined 
by ascertaining the number of animals brought into Brighton 
to be housed and slaughtered in one week, together with the 
greatest numbet of animals slaughtered in one day, and then 
making a fair allowance for a steady increase upon the present 
numbers in proportion to the expected increase of population— 
Say 20 per cent. 3. The amount of floor-space required for 
lairs and slaughter-houses. For the lairs intended for housing 
animals the space should be as liberal as the situation of the 
land will admit, in order to prevent overcrowding, and should 
be so arranged as to give ample room for feeding and watering 
the cattle. The fasting lairs should be in} close proximity to 
the slaughter-house, but arranged so that the animals cannot 
see the process of killing. Sixteen feet deep7and twenty feet 
wide appears to be the general size'forithese lairs.- The. floor- 


are calculated to take the same space as sheep. The size of 
each of those buildings must be determined on this basis, 
according to the maximum total number of animals of each sort 
to be slaughtered in one day. In some places it is the practice 
to provide private slaughter-houses on the same site as the 
public abattoir, which may be hired separately from the latter, 
and we think it will be desirable to adopt this arrangment in 
Brighton. The floor space varies according to circumstances 
from 550 to 650 square feet. 


Points of Construction. 
4. Construction of the floor and the drainage. The whole sur- 
tace of the land devoted to the purpose of an abattoir should 
be covered with an impervious pavement arranged so that it 
may not become slippery ; laid to proper falls with open drain 
channels leading to one common underground drain outside the 
buildings. This drain should lead to a catch-pit removed as 
far as possible from the buildings and having an overflow out- 
let to the sewer. The object ot this catch-pit is to intercept all 
solid matters, It should be easily accessible and emptied 
daily. 5. Construction of the walls of the slaughter-houses in- 
ternally. These should be as smooth and as free from joints 
as possible; finished with a smooth rendering of cement is the 
most preferable method. .The walls of the cooling-room should 
have glazed bricks up to a height of 8 feet from the floor. 
6. Ventilation, This should be as open and free as possible 
both in the ridge of the roof and in the side walls, and other- 
wise where practicable by means of louvres, grilles,: &c. 
7. Water supply. A very plentiful supply is one of the,most 
essential conditions to secure a satisfactory degree of cleanli- 
ness in every department. Taps must be numerous, ‘con- 
veniently placed and very strong. A storage tank shouldj be 
provided for use in the event of the main supply being}tem- 
porarily cut off. 8. Machinery. This is applied for the pur- 
pose of lifting the carcases!‘and removing, them easily from » 
the slaughter-houses to the; cooling-rooms and loading-shed. 
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It should be devised so as to make these operations as easy | readily devoted to your deputation, the pains they took to point 
as possible, and to avoid a frequent handling of the meat. | out every detail, and to give your deputation a thorough insight ' 
9. Boiler-house, to provide hot water for use in the general | into all the different phases of the subject, and for their kind . 
slaughter-house, and steam to heat the water in the pig | offer to give any further particulars by letters or otherwise when 
slaughter-house. 10. Hide and skin shed. These buildings | we may be considering our own scheme, and further, also, for ' 
should be arranged separately from the other buildings, and | the very genial and courteous manner in which they were in- 
as remote as possible from the cooling-rooms for carcases. | variacly entertained. When everyone has done his very best, 
11. Covered manure shed. This should be as conveniently | it would be invidious on their part to make any distinction. 
near the last-mentioned buildings as can be, and the Corpora- | Your deputation therefore ask you to passa resolution thanking 
tion should undertake to clear its contents daily. 12. Fodder | the gentlemen who have done so much for them, and directing : ° 
store, offices, room for workmen. This should also be arranged | me to convey your thanks to them in an official letter.—I am, 
as a separate block of buildings, and should embrace ample and | gentlemen, your obedient servant, 

suitable stores for fodder, offices for the superintendent and for ‘ FRANCIS J. C. MAy, Borough Surveyor. 


the butchers, with lavatory and other accommodation, and a Countersigned by John George Blaker, chairman of the 


tine for the workmen wherein they may have their | ganitary Committee ; Christopher Sutton, member of the Sani- 
meals and refreshments. Residence for the superintendent and tary Committee; Arthur Newsholme, Medical Officer of ' 


one helper should be provided on the site. Wealth’ 


j Various Suggestions. 
Your deputation desire to add for your consideration the ADVERTISEMENT HOARDINGS. 

following remarks :—“ That in order to promote the greatest 

degree of cleanliness, the blood of the slaughtered animals | THE engineer to the City Commission of Sewers (Colonel 
should be caught in tin or galvanised iron receptacles, and | Haywood) has recently made a report to them relative to the 
removed to the blood-house. That the paunches, guts and | Advertising Stations (Rating) Act, 1889. He states. that 
offal of that kind should be removed from the slaughter-houses | Clause 5 of that Act gives power to the local authorities to 
as soon as practicable after being taken out of the bodies of the | prohibit the affixing of advertisements to any hoard or scaffold. . 
animals. That the superintendent of the abattoir should be | In the event of that prohibition not being exercised, the question 
a man who is well acquainted with the meat trade, and a | of the fees to be paid would have to be decided. From returns 
judge of sound or unsound meat; that he should act as an | furnished by the various vestries and district boards of the 
inspector of meat in conjunction with any other system | metropolis, it was seen that the rate of charges varied very » 
of inspection that it may be found desirable to adopt. | considerably, the highest being in the parish of St. George’s, . 
The offal of all kinds is to remain the property of the | Hanover Square, and the lowest in St. Luke’s. The prices in 
butchers, but the manure and the contents of the manure heap | the former case had been found so high that no applications for 
are to be the property of the Corporation. Small trucks on a | permission to put up advertisements were made, and subse- 
tram-road should be provided for the easy removal of manure, | quently the vestry withdrew the tariff and prohibited altogether . 
offal and other refuse to the manure heap. A plentiful supply | bills being stuck upon the hoardings in the parish. Colonel 
of sawdust should be provided by the Corporation for use on | Haywood therefore proposes that to begin with the charges in - 
the floor of the cooling-rooms, &c. In conclusion, your deputa- | the City should be for first-class streets 4@. per foot super per 
tion would direct your attention to the tables attached to this | month for the first six months and afterwards 6d¢.; for other 
report, from which many other important and interesting par- | streets 2d. for the first six months and afterwards 3¢. The 
ticulars in relation to this great question may be ascertained. | first-class streets should include every one through which lines 
I am directed to say your deputation feel it would be very dis- | of omnibuses pass, as well as, perhaps, a few others of large 
courteous towards the gentlemen from whom all this information | traffic. A certain height—say, 40 feet—should be assumed in - 
has been obtained were they to close this report without placing | calculating the area and the fees to be paid. On this estimate 
on record their indebtedness to one and all for the time they so | a hoarding ina first-class street having an 18 feet frontage and 
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two 5 feet returns, and assuming it to be covered with adver- | they have to pay the bills, insist upon their views being carried 

tisements up to 4o feet, would amount to 18/. 13s. 4d. per month, | out. But when met by a well-informed architect, whose views 

and for six months 1124, and a similar hoarding in other streets | are positive because he knows whereof he speaks, such clients 

would be 9/. 6s. 8d, per month and 56/. for six months, The | are usually found amenable to what in the end is for their best 

main object of all regulations for hoards and scaffolds was to get interests. Certainly the opinion of an architect who has studied 

them removed as quickly as possible, on account of the general | tne structural suitability of building materials is entitled to be 

public inconvenience they caused. The Commission of Sewers | received as final, and no client should be allowed to overrule 

have decided to sanction advertisements on hoardings in the | the best judgment of his professional adviser when all the 

City in cases where they thought fit, subject to the scale of fees | facts have been considered. Concerning the subject of artistic 

suggested hy Colonel Haywood. suitability, a somewhat similar attitude should be assumed by 

the architect. Courtesy, however, is due to the pronounced 

tastes of the man who is not only to pay i: the He but 

also perhaps live in contemplation of it day by day. Even 

BUILDING MATERIALS.* fenuhoweden it is a nocwcen| whether the architect should not 


THE consideration of the subject of building materials for any | INSISt upon carrying out his view and provide a structure which 
structure naturally suggests three departments of investigation, ; ™4y perhaps have an educative influence upon the uncultured 
viz. :—(1) The question of structural suitability ; (2) the subject taste of his client. t [ 

of artistic suitability ; and (3) the matter of expense. All of Whatever may have been our experience in the past or 
these must necessarily receive some attention, and each in its resolutions for the future in regard to these matters, our posi- 
relative importance. Experience and observation seem to , tion must be greatly strengthened by an intelligent and com- 
declare that in far too many cases their order of importance is prehensive knowledge of both subjects. This, as you are well 
reversed, and the financial aspect of the subject receives more | ware, can only be attained by constant study and observation. 
than its due share of consideration. Instances are by far too | It is to briefly direct your attention to one of these branches 
common when the ingenuity and thought of an architect are | that I now present this paper. The field is too large to even 
unduly taxed to accomplish with a cheap and inferior material cursorily touch upon its various departments, so I must content 
an effect which should only be sought by the use of something | Myself with a few generalities upon some of the more common 
more expensive. The financial interest of a client is often so ! building materials. ; 
unduly pressed that an architect is led to use a material which, } _ First in order are the natural products. Stone occupies a 
were he untrammelled in regard to cost, would not find a place | front rank in natural building materials, because of its dura- 
in his building. It will be found, however, that a client’s best | bility and other excellent qualities. Building stones are subject 
interests are frequently served by the use of a more expensive | to two methods of classification, viz. according to their chemical 
and durable material, even though at the outset his limited | Composition or their mechanical structure. The consideration 
views may cause him to protest against such an expense. Cer- of both of these is necessary to determine the suitability of a 
tainly there can be no question that an architect’s reputation building stone. Mechanically considered, stones are either 
depends largely upon the quality of materials used in his build- simple or compound, Those composed of the same substance 
ings as well as upon the skill with which they are disposed. So throughout are simple, as for instance pure limestone. Com- 
it cannot be amiss to emphasise the need of placing the most pound stones are an aggregation of simple minerals, which in 
important aspect of the question first, viz. structural suitability, | their final formation have been either cemented or simply 
then artistic effect and then cost. In the first of these matters | aggregated. In cemented stones the particles are cemented 
the architect’s decision should be so intelligent and definite that | together by another substance, and their strength and dura- 
no interference will be attempted by a client. Of course, there | bility largely depend upon the nature of this cementing sub- 


are always half-informed men of positive opinions who, because | Stance. If it be pure silicious cement the stone is very durable, 
provided the matter so cemented is itself durable. If the 


* A paper read before the Toronto Architectural Sketch Club by | cement be aluminous, the cohesion will be much less, more 
Mr. H. B. Gordon, and published in the Canadian Architect. especially when the alumina is mixed with iron, in which case 
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the stone is subject to chemical disintegration. If the cement- 
ing substance be calcareous, the action of heat, rain or frost 
is liable to produce either chemical or mechanical disintegra- 
tion. In aggregated stones the simple minerals are immedi- 
ately connected together without any other cementing materials. 
These stones may generally be classed as granular, slaty or 
porphyritic. When the stones of simple material or mineral 
are of nearly the same size, length and breadth and thickness, 
the stone is called granular, such as granite. When the con- 
stituent elements are thin and flat, the stone is called slaty. 
Where one of the constituent elements forms a basis in which 
the other parts are embedded, the stone is called porphyritic. 
The principal chemical elements of most building stones 
are silex, alumina, lime and magnesia. The preponderance of any 
of the first three leads to the classification of the stone under 
the head of either silicious, aluminous or calcareous. As, how- 
ever, aluminous stones nearly always contain a mixture of silex, 
they are more generally termed argillaceous. Silex or the earth 
of flints being nearly insoluble, forms a very important element 
in producing a strong, compact and very enduring stone. The 
two great classes of silicious stones are granite and sandstones 
—the former being aggregated and the latter cemented. 
Granite and gneiss are composed of quartz, feldspar and 


tion are in a vertical position, the decomposition of the laminae 
will cause the stones to fall off in flakes. 

When the mechanical structure of the stones is good, 
silicious stones are the best possible material for foundations, 
piers, bedding plates or any position requiring great strength, 
hardness and durability. Pronouncedly silicious stones, how- 
ever, have this great drawback, that they are very hard to work 
with the mason’s tools. Argillaceous stones, like common clay, 
are a mixture of alumina or pure clay and silex. In most 
instances there is a further mixture of metallic oxides aud 
other earths. Nearly all the stones known to builders as slate 
belong to this class. The most deleterious substances found in 
these stones are iron and its sulphurets. Iron in the form of 
pyrites or in a state of oxide is frequently found in slate. When 
exposed to moisture, the pyrites become decomposed and the 
iron still further oxygenised, the surface of the slate peels off or 
falls into powder. In proportion to the amount of silex held in 
chemical combination will be the strength and hardness and 
enduring qualities of argillaceous stones. The action of water 
and vegetable growth upon aluminous stones is very consider- 
able, hence those that contain the most silex and absorb the 
least water are generally the most serviceable. 

Calcareous or limestones cover a large range of our avail- 
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The best stone is that in which the particles are fine 
If the quartz predominates, the 
stone will be hard and brittle ; if the feldspar is in large quan- 
tity, chemical decomposition may take place ; if the mica is in 
excess, the stone will be soft and subject to mechanical disinte- 
gration. Sienite, which is classed under the general term of 
granite, is composed principally of horneblend and feldspar. 
Sandstones are composed of small particles of quartz united by 
a cement, which is either silicious, argillaceous or calcareous 
The best sandstones are usually those where the 
The worst are those where 
it is argillaceous.. The grains of sandstones being comparatively 
indestructible, the durability of the stone depends upon the 
Chemical action which might affect the 
calcareous cementing material, or both chemical and mechanical 
aluminous cementing 
material, must always be taken into consideration when dealing 
From the mode of their 
formation sandstones are frequently laminated, more especially 
when the thin plates of mica have been deposited in planes 
parallel with its bed. Hence the necessity for placing sand- 
stones on their natural bed ; otherwise, if the planes of lamina- 
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able building stones, C , 
composed principally of carbonate of lime combined with 
They may be divided into three classes, viz. 


stones are very durable, 
their tendency to splinter. 


them a more or less glossy lustre. 
difacult to distinguish between fine grained sandstone and 
crystalline limestone. 


from pure Chalk up to marble, They are 


e, and the magnesian. The simple lime- 
but they are difficult to work owing to 
The stone in which the structure is 
is the best for cutting. The oolite lime- 


stones are composed of oviform bodies cemented by calcareous 


very various in texture and durability, 
r the oviform bodies and the cement are 


The limestones which are usually termed 
shelly, from their being formed of broken or perfect fossil shells 
cemented by calcareous matter, 


suffer decomposition in an 
consequence of the shells offering the 


greatest amount of resistance to the decomposing effects of the 


limestones constitute a very valuable class 
The addition of carbonate of magnesia 
It is sometimes 


The application of sulphuric acid to the 


effervescence on the limestone, but will not 
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affect the sandstone. Carbonate of lime being the predominant 
chemical element in all limestones, the action of water, acids 
and heat require to be carefully considered. Pure lime, as you 
know, is produced by the action of heat freeing the carbonic 
acid gas. The action of fire upon limestone buildings is well 
known, hence the care that should be observed in keeping such 
material away from fireplaces, flues or other positions exposed 
to heat. Many grey limestones when exposed for a few years 
become almost white; in this case the chemical change is 
going on slowly, but the ultimate decomposition of the lime- 
stone is none the less sure. The action of water in conjunction 
with the atmospheric chemical influence causes a disruption of 
the exposed particles on the face of the stone. Thus buildings 
will be found to suffer most decomposition on the surfaces 
exposed to the rains or driving storms. It may be well to 
repeat a few general deductions :—1. Apart from the questions 
of cost, colour or artistic effect, silicious stones are the best for 
general building purposes. They are usually the strongest and 
also the least affected by the natural elements, care being 
observed to avoid in one direction very hard or brittle stone ; 
and, on the other hand, sandstones which are cemented by 
inferior substances. 2. For purposes of footings, lintels, 
templates, or. other positions. requiring great transverse 
strength, the best qualities of argillaceous stones are very 
valuable, care being taken to avoid stones containing iron or 
other convertible materials. 3. Simple crystalline limestones 


and those containing carbonate of magnesia form very useful 


buildings, care being exercised not to expose them unduly to 
the action of water, frost, smoke or heat. Two general prin- 
ciples applicable to all stones are:—1. That the greater their 
specific gravity, usually, the greater their crushing strength. 
2. The less water they absorb the more they are to be trusted. 

I must conclude these remarks upon building stones by the 
following quotations from the report of the Commission 
appointed to investigate into the causes of decay in the stone 
of the English Houses of Parliament :—‘‘ Regarded from a 
purely chemical point of view the difference in the resisting 
power to corrosive agents of different building stones would 
appear at first sight to depend entirely upon their chemical 
composition, but even a moderate acquaintance with the pro- 
perties of the components of such building stones demonstrates 
that there are other conditions at least equally instrumental in 
determining the degree of permanence of different stones. It 
is a well-established fact that the same chemical substance 
exhibits in different conditions a great variation in its behaviour 
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with chemical agents. Thus marble and chalk are chemically 
identical, but owing to the difference in their physical structure, 
the one being crystalline and the other amorphous, the former 
is much less readily acted upon by acids than the latter. 
Carbonic acid in the presence of water is a powerful solvent ; 
it not only corrodes the calcareous and magnesian carbonates, 
whether they form the principal constituents of the stone or are 
only present as cementing material, but is capable even of 
attacking and gradually decomposing the hardest and most 
indestructible rocks. In the case of the calcareous and 
magnesian constituents of stone, carbonic acid acts by trans- 
forming the insoluble earthy carbonates into soluble bicarbon- 
ates, which are thus removed from the surface of the stone, 
whilst its influence on silicious rocks consists in the elimination 
of the alkaline bases in the form of carbonates, and the separa- 
tion of the silica in a more or less friable condition. The 
weathering of granites and their gradual transformation into 
the several varieties of porcelain clay affords an interesting 
illustration of the latter kind of action.” 

In the changes just mentioned the carbonic acid and water 
are equally concerned, the water serving not only as a vehicle 
for the introduction of the carbonic acid into the pores of the 
stone, but also as a solvent for the products of its action. 
There are changes, however, to which building stones: are 
subject in which water is the sole agent, and which are more of 
a mechanical than ofa chemical character. The expansion which 
water undergoes on freezing, and the irresistible force which it 
then exerts are well known. It is obvious that water freezing 
within the pores of a stone must exercise a disintegrating action 
not less powerful than those above referred to. Chemically, 
therefore, the more calcareous and magnesian the stone, the 
more rapidly it will be destroyed ; and mechanically, the more 
readily it gives admission to the vaporous or gaseous sulphur 
acids and water vapour, the faster it will be disintegrated. 

Closely allied with stone in most of our structures are the 
artificial products of clay and sand in the shape of bricks and 
terra-cotta. In order to secure the best bricks, attention must 
be paid to the kind of earth, the method of working it, the form 
into which it is moulded, and the manner in which it is burned. 
The best brick earth is composed of a mixture of pure clay and 
sand. Care should be taken to eliminate all pebbles, especially 
those of limestone formation. These pebbles act as fluxes in 
burning, and weaken the brick by leaving cavities or causing 
cracks. If limestone, the burning reduces them to lime, and 
the action of water will afterwards destroy the brick. If, how- 
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ever, small grains of pyrites or other metallic substances be 
present in small quantities, and equally distributed throughout 
the earth, they assist the vitrification of the brick and are an 
advantage. Good brick earth is frequently found in a natural 
state. When it is necessary to mix the clay and sand, experiment 
alone will determine their relative proportion. If the clay is in 


excess, the temperature required to semi-vitrify it will cause it to | 


warp, shrink and crack. If there be an excess of sand, too 
strong vitrification may ensue. The quality of a brick depends 
quite as much on the skill used in its manufacture as in the 


quality of the earth. After the particles are fully disintegrated | 


and they have been sifted so as to remove pebbles, they may 
be either moistened for ordinary brick-making or passed on to 
the press for dry press work. The quantity of water required 
for tempering will depend on the quality of the earth. The 
general rule is the less used the better, or just enough to make 
it so plasticas to be easily shaped. If too much water be used 
the brick will not only be very slow in drying, but it will in 
most cases crack, owing to the surface becoming completely 
dry before the moisture of the interior has had time to escape. 

Too little attention is paid in Canada to the drying of our 
common brick before burning. Placed as they are in the open 
air, exposed to the full action of the wind, and to some extent 
also exposed to the sun, one part dries quicker than the other 
and the bricks are full of cracks and unequal shrinkage. 
Here, too, the presence of too much clay will cause cracking, 
while if there be too much sand, the brittle nature of the brick 
will cause the arrises to suffer. Plastic bricks should be 
slowly dried in a shed so protected that the action of wind and 
sun may not affect one part to the detriment of the whole. It 
is in this process that the superiority of the dry pressed brick 
is very apparent. As no water is used, save the moisture con- 
tained in the disintegrated earth, no preliminary drying process 
is needed, the bricks are immediately placed in the kiln, their 
arrises are not subjected to two handlings nor their surfaces 
distorted by unequal drying. 

In the burning of our ordinary bricks greater care might 
well be observed in many instances. Whether wood or coal 
is the better fuel is not so important a matter, although no 
doubt the sulphurous fumes of coal may produce after results 
in the colour of the brick. The great question is how the heat 
is applied. My impression is that in many cases it is at once 
too strong and too short Were several days added to the 
time of burning and cooling, and the process not so intense, we 
would have stronger and better formed bricks. 
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| Another matter that might well receive the attention of 
architects and brickmakers is the form of the bricks. Hereto- 
fore the bricks have been made to suit the quick handling of 
them by the bricklayers when laying, without considering 
specially the best form to obtain a strong and durable brick. 
"Those of us who have seen the thin square bricksj of the 
ancient Roman buildings that have stood the exposure to wind 
and rain for two thousand years have perhaps been set thinking 
whether after all our form of brick is the correct one.¢ Roman 
bricks are from 14 inches to 17 inches in thicknessjand from 
74 inches to 12 inches square. The squareness possibly would 
| be an objection to the efficient bonding of our comparatively 


narrow walls, but surely the question of thickness is one that 
should receive consideration. The German and Flemish 
bricks are about 2 inches thick, and no better bricks are made 
anywhere. Good bricks ring with a metallic sound when 
struck, and will bear a smart blow without breaking. Gene- 
rally speaking, the denser and heavier a brick is for its size, the 
stronger it is for general use. Also the less water a brick will 
absorb, the better it is. 

The crushing weight that can be sustained by ordinary 
bricks is very various, varying from as low as 509 lbs. to the 
square inch up to 10,090 lbs., while the best pressed brick will 
sustain a crushing weight of 12,000 lbs. With ordinary brick- 
work the strength greatly depends upon the cementing 
material. It is not well to calculate upon more than 500 lbs. to 
the square inch as the crushing weight of good ordinary brick- 
work, and an outside limit of 1,000 lbs. for select brick built in 
cement. Kidder’s experiments give a range extending con- 
siderably higher than this, while Trantwine is considerably 
below these figures in his estimate. No brickwork should be 
planned to sustain more than one-fifth of these crushing 
weights—that is, from 100 to 200 lbs, to the square inch of safe 
load, according to the quality of the brickwork. When we 
remember that the crushing weight needed to reduce some 
granites, and even limestones, is over 20,000 Ibs. to the square 
inch, the disparity between them and even the best brickwork 
is apparent. 

The use of brickwork for the foundations of very heavy 
structures may well be questioned. Also in view of its absorbent 
qualities it should not be used where dampness and frost may 
combine their destructive agencies upon it. The strength and 
properties of mortars and cements require even greater con- 
sideration than those of brick and stone, for upon them largely 
depends the strength and durability of the walling. They are 
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usually the weakest point in construction, and the ultimate 
strength of the whole wall is dependent upon that of its weakest 
lement. 
3 Limes may broadly be divided into ordinary and hydraulic, 
the former having its divisions of rich or fat limes and poor or 
meagre limes, the latter having three divisions according to 
their hydraulic qualities. The rich limes are the purest metallic 
oxides of calcium we possess, and the purer the carbonate of 
lime from which they are obtained the richer or fatter they are. 
When slacked they swell to twice their original bulk.” They 
never harden when placed in water, and if continuously exposed 
to the action of water will be entirely dissolved. The best 
limes are obtained from the closest grained and densest lime- 
stones. The poor limes are those which swell but little when 
being slacked, are soluble in water but do not set, and leave a 
residuum after dissolution. j 

For the purposes of making a good mortar, lime should be 
completely slacked. A few days submission to the action of 
water would be beneficial in the case of fat limes, so that a 
complete hydrate may be formed. The old Romans had a law 
that lime must be three years under the water before being 
used. While of course this is extravagant exaggeration of the 
benefits of complete saturation, the idea intended to be con- 
veyed may well be pondered. When we remember the ex- 
pansion of lime while slacking, the necessity for having that 
swelling fully accomplished before it is placed in the joints of 
masonry is worth remembering. : 

Again, it is well to guard, on the other hand, against having 
too much water if the mortar, as in the case of thick walls the 
drying out of the lime is a problem of importance. A fact to 
this point is cited by General Treussart, who had occasion to 
demolish in the year 1822 one of the bastions erected by 
Vauban in the citadel of Strasburg in the year 1666. In the 
interior the lime after these 156 years was found to be as soft 
as though it were the first day on which it had been made. 
The difference between the manipulation of ordinary and 
hydraulic limes is seen when it is remembered that the slower 
the manipulation of the former and the quicker that of the 
latter the better. 

Concerning the quantity of sand to be mixed with lime to 
make a good mortar, the amount largely depends upon the 
richness of the lime. Good fat lime will take as much as two 
and a half times its slacked bulk of sand, or about five times 
the dry bulk. This is an outside limit, but observation of the 
ordinary mortar-beds of builders seems to prove that they love 


to keep close to or beyond this limit. For ordinary purposes 
one and a half times the slacked bulk or three times the dry - 
measure of the lime is a fair guide. A much greater quantity 
of lime is rather a weakness than an advantage. For hydraulic 
lime or cements, however, the proportion should generally be 
less. When more sand than double the amount of cement is - 
used, the cohesive power is likely to be weakened. One point 
of vital importance is to have the mortar thoroughly mixed and 
of a uniform consistency. Extra good results may be obtained ~ 
by first working up the lime into a paste ina mill, and then’ 
mingling the sand and lime ina pig mill. But all precautions 
in other matters will be in vain unless the quality of the sand 
is correct. The general terms “clean and sharp sand,” which 
find place in most specifications, may cover a great variety of 
useful or comparatively worthless earths. Sand of irregular- 
sized grains is best, the smaller ones filling up the interstices of 
the larger. Where sand is very coarse, it is better to mix some 
of finer-grained structure with it. The grains should be sharp: 
so as to better adhere to the lime. For this reason lake or river 
sand is usually better than than obtained from pits. The clean-: ° 
ness of sand should not necessarily imply the complete absence 
of other earthy matters. If the sand be free from alumina or 
clay and vegetable deposit the purpose of cleanness is satisfied. 
The presence of particles of calcareous matter is generally 
helpful. The sand produced by the disintegration of quartz, 
schist, mica and feldspar is one of the best. It is supposed that 
the presence of potassa in the decomposing feldspar influences: 
the setting of the limes mixed with such sand. 
Of the hydraulic limes or cements much may be written. 
Chief among them is Portland, so called, which is manufactured 
from the diluvial clay in the valleys of rivers mixed with certain 
proportions of chalk, ground in mills with water, and, after 
settlement and drying, burnt and ground to a fine powder. It 
is very various in quality, as your experience has no doubt 
found. This is often owing to the imperfect calcination of some: 
portions and the overburning of others. If these be ground 
together, when the cement is used their differing qualities will 
be sadly apparent, the one setting quickly and the hard-burned 
cement setting slowly. More frequently, however, at least in 
this country, Portland cement is spoiled by'the careless way in 
which it is stored and the length of time elapsing between its 
manufacture and use. It readily absorbs moisture, and con- 
sequently should be kept ina dry place. It forms one of our 
most valuable building materials, and, if the reports and ex- 
pectations concerning the deposits in the bed of a dried-up lake 
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n Grey County are realised, I trust we may soon have a superior 
Canadian Portland cement. 

An ancient German chemist, Dr. Pettenhoffer, accounts for 
the hardening and non-absorbent qualities of Portland cement 
by showing that the structure of the cement is laminar, whilst 
that of other cements is globular ; the result of this being that 
the Portland cement particles touch at all points, and therefore 
admit of no interstices for the lodgment of water so as to pro- 
mote disintegration. The strongest Portland cement is heavy, 
and of a blue-grey colour. The lighter cements set more 
quickly than the heavy, and are brownish in colour. The 
standard quality should weigh about 110 lbs, per bushel, and it 
should stand a tensile strength of 500 lbs. after the cement has 
_ been made and set for seven days under water. A simple test 
can be made by making up a small cake of cement and placing 
it in the water. If there be an over-proportion of clay the 
cement will become buff. If too highly burned, or if having 
too great a proportion of chalk in its composition, little cracks 
will be formed all around the edge of the cake. The base of all 
our ordinary hydraulic cements is a carbonate of lime combined 
with a silicate of clay. Generally the cement stones are burned 
as found, and the resultant cements vary much in quality. 
Some very valuable kinds of cements are those known as mag- 
nesian, and made principally from dolomite. These stones 
when calcined and powdered form a cement which, when set in 
water, forms a stone of extraordinary hardness. 

In 1882 a series of tests of the strength of brick piers laid 
with various mortars was made at the United States Arsenal at 
Watertown, and the following table will show the results upon 
the 8-inch by 12-inch piers built of common brick :—Those in 
lime mortar cracked under 833 lbs. to the square inch ; those 
in lime mortar three parts and Portland cement one part, 
cracked under 1,875 lbs. to square inch; those in lime mortar 
three parts and Newark and Rosendale cements one part, at 
1,354 lbs. to square inch ; those in lime mortar three parts and 
Roman cement one part, 1,041 lbs. to square inch; those in 
Portland cement one part and sand two parts, 1,302 lbs. to 
square inch ; those with Newark and Rosendale cements one 
part and sand two parts, only 708 lbs. to square inch; and 
those in Roman cement one part and saad two parts, 1,770 lbs. 
to square inch. 

From these it would seem that the strongest mortar for 
crushing weights is that composed of three parts of lime mortar 
and one part of Portland cement ; while that with one part of 
Roman cement to two parts of sand was nearly as strong up to 


the cracking point, but its ultimate strength was much less than 
that with Portland cement one part and sand two parts. 

The consideration of wood as a building material opens up 
a wide range of investigation and judgment. In deciding upon 
the use of any wood for construction or decorative purposes, 
three principal matters demand consideration. (1) Its intrinsic 
character ; (2) its suitability for the position proposed; (3) 
the best method to secure its preservation. Asto the character 
of wood, a few general elementary matters may bear repeating. 
Observing the cross sections of any of our exogenous trees, 
there is revealed the outer bark, the liber or inner bark, the 
cambium or transitional fibre from which is developed both the 
liber and the wocd fibre, the alburnum or undeveloped wood, 
the true wood and the central pith. One good token of sound, 
serviceable wood is the clearness and fineness of the bark and 
the small quantity of alburnum. Another is the uniformity 
and depth of colour, for if the wood lightens rapidly to the 
alburnum it is a likely sign of disease. Another good sign is 
the fresh and agreeable odour it exhales when cut, for diseased 
sap will make itself known by its unpleasant smell. Another 
desirable feature is equality in the size of fibre, and a uniform 
growth and development as evidenced in the concentric rings. 

Good wood is elastic, tenacious and solid, and emits a 
sonorous sound when struck. It cuts clean with the saw, and 
is bright in colour and has a silky lustre when planed. Diseased 
wood, on the other hand, emits a dull sound when struck, 
leaves a woolly edge when saw cut and is dull and flat after 
the plane. Unfortunately now that so much of our timber has 
been cut, much that formerly was passed by as inferior is now 
resorted to by the lumberman. Trees are cut up for timber 
which are either diseased or have been subjected to adverse 
circumstances and in many cases are partly dead. When from 
disease of the sap a portion of a tree becomes dead, the fibres 
lose flexibility and strength and are easily subjected to rot and 
decay. Among other diseases of the sap is that called plethora, 
which by reason of the over-abundance and irregular supply of 
sap causes the fibre of the wood to be of unequal texture and 
consequently untrustworthy for constructional purposes. The 
action of frost frequently causes defects in the wood by hindering 
the transformation of the alburnum into solid wood, causing 
division of the concentric rings and producing shakes. When 
growing timber has been subjected to alternations of strong 
frosts and thaws, the wood is often part live and part dead and 


| filled with small clefts. Twisted fibres, caused by the mechanical 


action of the wind on growing trees, renders much wood unfit 
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for transverse strains. If a tree be grown in swampy ground, 
the continual saturation of the roots does not give the sap those 
essential qualities necessary for the production of good strong 
wood. Generally speaking, the woods grown in good soil, 
where there is not too much moisture, are the best. Trees grow- 
ing in the open or at the edge of a wood, where the influences 
of sun and wind are most felt, usually furnish better timber than 
those growing in the dense forest. The heaviest wood is usually 
the strongest of its kind. The presence of knots weakens the 
strength of a timber, not only by reason of their own area, but 
also because of the cross grain thus formed. Black or dead 
knots form an additional danger by reason of their decay and 
the possibility of its transmission to the rest of the wood. I 
need hardly add that the white wood or alburnum of trees should 
be rejected in all cases, it being imperfectly-formed fibre without 
strength or lasting qualities. 

The next consideration is as to the kinds of wood most suit- 
able for different building purposes. For positions where 
durability is the principal consideration, such as piles, founda- 
tion planking or other substructure, the decision will largely 
depend upon whether the place be wet or dry or subject to 
alternations of the same. In positions constantly wet, oak has 
been known to remain perfectly sound for hundreds of years, 
whereas if it be exposed to alternations of wet and dry a few 
years will accomplish its destruction. Chestnut, while not as 
strong as oak, stands variations of damp and dryness very much 
better. This is especially the case with timber cut from com- 
paratively young trees. Wood of this description has been 
known to last in trying positions over fifty years. Pitch-pine 
also is very valuable for such positions, its highly-resinous 
nature forming an excellent preservative. The larch is exceed- 
ingly durable, and is very valuable as post piles or sleepers. 
But probably the prince of woods for such positions is the red 
cedar, when cut from a healthy live tree. If the purpose be 
simply for piling or hydraulic works constantly subject to water 
the elm will be found very durable. 

When the strength required is largely compressive in a 
transverse direction to the grain, such as in templates and other 
bearings, the relative value of our more common woods may be 
placed in order as follows :—Black and yellow locust, sugar 
maple, ordinary scrub and swamp oak, hickory and ash; while 
lower down in the scale of value are birch, sycamore, cherry, 
elm, ordinary maple and Georgia pine. Where, however, these 
templates or bearings are exposed to the adverse action of 
damp and dryness, or where they are built up in a wall, the per- 


manent properties of the woods need quite as much considera- 
tion as their sustaining strength. Where the properties 
required are mostly of compressive strength in the direction of 
the grain of the wood, such as in posts, the relative values of 
the woods in order is about as follows :—Locust, Georgia pine, 
birch, live oak, beech, sugar and black maple, cherry, ash, rock 
elm, ordinary oak, pitch-pine, white and red maple, red cedar, 
white pine, spruce and hemlock. The degree and manner of 
seasoning will, however, determine the relative values of some 
of these woods. Well-seasoned woods resist crushing strains 
nearly twice as well as green woods. Where the strength 
needed is transverse, such as in beams and joists, from con- 
flicting authorities I have endeavoured to arrange the following 
list in their order of merit, viz. beech, Georgia pine, ash, oak, 
birch, hickory, maple, spruce, elm, yellow pine, white pine and 
hemlock. In such positions the straightness of grain, the 
uniformity of fibre and the freshness and density of the wood 
form very important factors. Where the force applied is a 
shearing strain, such as in roof-framing, trussing, &c., the more 
valuable woods are white oak, pitch-pine, spruce and resinous 
pine. Where the weight is supported by tensile strength, such 
as in king-posts, locust, ash, birch, alder, chestnut, elm, beech, 
hickory, maple and oak. Where wood is exposed to twisting 
or torsion strain, hickory, locust, white oak or ash. Besides 
these considerations of purely constructive strength, there are 
the effects of wear and tear to be considered, such as in floors, 
&c. Here a close grain as well as a hard texture is desirable, 
hence the valuable properties of maple, tamarac, birch and 
Georgia pine. Also the avoidance of those woods that 
splinter or raise in the grain, such as hemlock, and others that 
decay rapidly when alternately wet and dry, such as oak and ash. 
Then, again, it is very necessary in exposed positions to avoid 
woods that curl and warp or are subject to great alternations 
of contraction or expansion. Some woods, by reason of their 
non-splintering qualities, are very useful and may be relied 
upon for sink cappings, counter-tops and such places, ranging 
from the soft poplar up to the sycamore and walnut. Others, 
again, are valuable for their insect-resisting properties, such as 
red cedar for shelving, closets, &c. Indeed there is hardly any 
special position or requirement about a building but demands 
the special allocation of some wood best adapted for the 
purpose. 

In conclusion, I might briefly refer to the very important 
subject of the preservation of timber. Of course the first 


requisite is thorough seasoning, as without this the application 
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of any preservative is useless, The removal of the sap from 
the wood in order to prevent its fermentation and the con- 
sequent destruction ofthe fibre is the matter of most importance. 
Mere drying, particularly if it be done quickly, will not accom- 
plish this, but may merely dry up the vegetable matter held in 
solution in the sap, and leave it there for future action in case 
of dampness or atmospheric influence. The lumberman’s 
method of floating his logs to the mill has greatly assisted in 
the seasoning of our timber ; the action especially of running 
water being very useful in washing out the sap. Continued 
saturation, however, has a tendency to greatly weaken the con- 
structive strength of timber, so for carpenter work the wood 
should not be left long in the water. After the water has 
gradually dried out of timber, it may be subjected to the dry 
kiln ; but wet or green lumber submitted to such a test warps 
and cracks in a discouraging manner. One disadvantage of 
kiln-dried wood is the avidity with which it afterwards absorbs 
dampness from the air; so that where at all practicable, the 
old-fashioned method of long stacking under cover but exposed 
to the free action of the air is to be preferred. Where pos- 
sible, kiln-dried stuff shonld be treated to a coat of paint or 
some other preservative immediately upon its being removed 
from the drying pile. The use of preservatives to timber 
is twofold, viz. either by their presence to arrest and 
retard the fermentation and putrefaction of the natural 
juices, or, granted the natural juices have been expelled 
by thorough seasoning to so close the pores of the wood as to 
prevent extraneous action, or, in the case of protection against 
ants and worms, the coating with some antagonising substance. 
The chemical solutions most generally employed to saturate 
wood for its preservation are corrosive sublimate, in the system 
called “kyanising” ; chloride of zinc, according to Burnett’s 
method ; sulphate of iron and muriate of lime; and also sul- 
phate of zinc in combination with other substances. Each of 
these has some special feature of value, but along with it some 
serious objection. A committee of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, after collating a large number of experiments, 
recommended Burnettising for damp exposures and kyanising 
for comparatively dry situations. The best known all round 
preservative is creosote oil ; it fills the wood vessels, coagulates 
the albumen, prevents the absorption of moisture, is fatal to 
animal and vegetable life and so repels the attacks of insects or 
the growth of fungi. Unfortunately, however, its smell is so 
nauseous that its use in a dwelling-house is practically im- 
possible. A weak solution of lime has a decidedly preservative 
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effect upon timbers, and may advantageously be used when the 
work treated is not exposed to the action of rain. For exposed 
unpainted work, resins dissolved in essential oils render wood 
impervious to water. For preservation of the surface of woods 
against the action of sun and rain, nothing, perhaps, is more 
valuable than alternate painting and sanding for two or three 
times, care being taken that a purely silicious sand, clean and 
dry, is used. In conclusion, I might reiterate the necessary 
caution that wood should be perfectly dry before being treated 
with paint or any other preservative. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled spectally for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whomall particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuitously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8500. Frank Roper and Charles Roper, for “Improvements 
in dies for making solid or perforated bricks, either square or 
ornamental.” 

8536. John Alexander Wilson, for “Improvements in, or 
relating to, the fashioning of certain materials for building.” 

8550. George Henry Van Winkle, for “Improvements in, 
or relating to, locks and latches.” 

8567. Oliver Imray, for ‘‘ Improvements in the manufacture 
of artificial stone.” 

8576. Henry Harris Lake, for “ Improvements in hot-water 
heating apparatus for buildings ” 

13490. John Hosking Pett, for ‘‘Improvements in fire bars 
for steam-boilers and other furnaces.” 

8589. John Richardson, for “ Improvements in hinges ” 

8599. Jaques Bruce Peebles, for “ Improvements in burglar 
alarms.” 

8604. Andrew Morrison, for ‘‘ Improvements in locks.” 

8717. Alfred Laverack, for “‘Improvements in means and 
apparatus for heating buildings, apartments and the like.” 


To INVENTORS, — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 
Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


AND FURNISHERS._ 
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(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
@uable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS. 


Special Designs and Estimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 
&c., 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 


VICTORIA HOUSE, » 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 


e 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KINQ), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 


Late of 100 NEW ROND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND EST'MATES GIVEN, 


C. E. BIRCH, 


Painter, 
19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 


Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


Be ee andENGLISH PAPERS, 

MBOSSED LEATHERS, 

TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, C. E. BIRCH 
and VENETIANS. 

PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 

EEG oe een public that he person- 

DILAPIDATIONS, __[TION.| 2/49 superintends all 

REPAIRS of EVERY DESORIP-| Orders enirusted fo 

SANITARY SPECIALTIES, i 

ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 

Only Experienced Workmenin all Branches employed, and 

sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 

DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


Begs to inform the 


J. & H. LAND, 


98 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 


ORIENTAL 
CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 
71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
in all the prevailing Styles. 


SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-GLASS/SPecta! attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 


WALL DECORATIONS, 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
er 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
30 NEWGATE ST: E.C, | 


Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Estimates Free, 
ORK 


w es 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 


Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, and 
may be vousulted by appvintment. 


2{ Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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YOUNG & MARTEN, 
Merchants and Manufacturers, 
Supply everything ‘Illustrated Catalogues, 


i: \ Wholesale Terms and 
fo ae wee Ii ' Free Delivery, 
Building, Plumbing, | forwarded on application 
Decorating . with 
Trades. Trade Card. 


Telegrams:—“Yemart, London.” Telephone No. 5439. 
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LONDON, JUNE 12, 1891. 


TENDERS, ETC 


*»” As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &¢., tt is par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
JSorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


Correspondents, when writing to notify an extension of time, or 
an alteration of the date of sending in Competitions or 
Contracts, are requested in their letter of advice to write 
at the head of the required change— Contract Hanoster to 
THE ARCHITECT. ? 


THE ARCHITECT 


AND 


CONTRACT REPORTER. 
ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


For Two Lines and under (eight wordstotheline) £o 2 6 
For every Additional Line . ° ° ° - © O 6 
For Quarter Page ’ ° ° ’ ' »- 210 0 
For Half Page . ° ° ° ° s..e 4,10 © 
For a Page : ° ° » 8 8 o 
For 1 inch deep by 2} ‘wide. . : . v2 ONl7, 20 


Front page Advertisements, Two Shillings per line, 

Paragraph Advertisements, Two Shillings per line. 

On pages preceding and following matter, special rates. © 

Public Companies’ Advertisements, 12/. 125. per page; IS. per 
line. 

Special arrangement may be made for a series of insertions 
on application to the Publisher, P. A. GILBERT Woop, 


175 Strand, London, W.C. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


° 


ABERDEEN —June 17.—For Additions to Ferryhill Public 
School. Messrs. Wm. Henderson & Son, Architects, 124 Union’ 
Street, Aberdeen. 

ABINGDON.—June 19.—For Building Crown Post Office. . 
The Postmaster, Abingdon. 

ACTON.—June 16.—For Collecting and Removing the Dust 
and Ashes of the District. Mr. D. J. Ebbetts, Surveyor, Local 
Board Offices, Acton. ; 

ALNWICK.—June 19.—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

BARGOED.—June 20.—For Building Nave to Gwladys 
Church. Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

BARKING.—June 27.—For Removal and Reconstruction of- 
Six Sewer Gates. Mr. J. Hickman Barnes, C.E., 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BELFAST.—June 15.—For Building Villa. 
Seaver, Architect, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

BELFAST.—jJune 15.—For Erection of College Buildings. . 
(Campbell College), Mr. W. H. Lynn, Architect, 21 Calendar 
Street, Belfast. 

BERMONDSEY.—June 15.—For Supply of Tooled York 
Paving. Mr. J. Harrison, Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 

BLACKWELL.—For Building Four Villa Houses, 
J. Lees, Devonshire Terrace, Alfreton. 

BRENTFORD. — June 16.—For Supply of Blue Guernsey 
Granite and Making-up Roads. Mr. J. H. Strachan, Surveyor, 
Clifden House, Boston Road, Brentford. 

BRENTWOOD.—June 22.—For Alterations, Additions and 
Repairs te Harold Court. Mr. H. Stock, 9 Denman St., S.E. 

BRIGHTON.—June 18.—For Additions to West Pier. Mr. 
R. W. Peregrine Birch, C.E., 5 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmin- 
ster, S. yee 


Mr. Henry 


Mr. 


SCHOOLING’'S PATENT REGISTER STOVES. 
Hh 


C 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, 

EASIER TO REPAIR, 
EASIER TO CLEAN. 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


ue 


N.B.—See that **‘SCHOOLING’S PATENT” and TRADE MARK are upon every Stove. 


SCHOOLING & CO., Limited, 8 Great Garden Street, LONDON, E. 
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BRISTOL.—June 18.—For Repairs to Buildings for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works, The Assistant Surveyor of 
Works, County Court, Bristol. 

BURNHAM.—June 15.—For Additions to National Schools. 
Mr. C. S Leech, Architect, Boulevard, Weston-super-Mare. 

Burr LANr.—For Erection of Buildings for Co-operative 
Society. Mr. James Johnstone, C.E., Thorpe Street, Maccles- 
field. 

CAHIR.—June 20,—For Alterations to Church. Mr. W. H. 
Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

CAMBRIDGE.—For Building Shops and Houses. Mr. Edwin 
Bays, Architect, Cambridge. 

CARDIFF.—June 18 —For Building Church. Mr, E. M. B. 
Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

CARLISLE.—June 15.—For Building Four Houses. Mr. 
H. H. Hodgkinson, Architect, 33 Bank Street, Carlisle. 

CaRLow.—June 13 —For Building Villa. Mr. G. Rosser, 
Architect, 20 High Street, Newport, Mon. 

CHATHAM.—June 12.—For Supply of Timber, Iron and 
General Building Materials. Colonel Charles J. Moysey, 
Royal Engineer Office, Chatham. : 

COLCHESTER.—June 12—For Internal Painting, Lime- 
whiting, Colouring, &c., at R.A. Barracks. Col. C. Ferguson, 
Royal Engineer Office, Colchester. 

DARTFORD.—June 20.—For Supply and Fixing of a New 
7Hot-water Boiler in a Watertight Tank. Messrs. A. & C. 
;‘Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 

EALING.—June 19.—For Building Postmen’s Sorting 
. Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

East BARNET.—June 22 —For Construction of 3,200 feet 
of 15-inch Pipe Sewer. Mr. George W. Brumell, Local Board 
Offices, Station Road, New Barnet. : 

FINCHLEY.—June 22.--For Laying Pipe Sewers. Messrs. 
Pollard & Tingle, 7 Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Forest GATE.—June 12.—For Building Postal Sorting 
Office Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 White- 
hall Place, S.W. 

FULHAM.—July 2.—For New Wards and other Buildings 
at Workhouse. Mr. 'H. Saxon Snell, Architect, 22 Southampton 
Buildings, London, W.C. 

HANWELL.—June 16—For Laying-in Surface Water 
Drains, Levelling, Tar Paving, Kerbing, Channelling and 
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And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of . 
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Making-up of Certain Roads and Footways. Mr. E. J. W. 
Herbert, Local Board Offices, High Street, Hanwell, W. 

Harrow.—June 20.—For Supply of Broken Granite. Mr. 
E. R. Capon, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 

HASTINGS.—June 22.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

HENDON.—June 15.—For Supply and Erection of Gas 
Engines, Three-throw Plunger Pumps, Pipes, Valves, &c. 5 
Construction of Main Outfall Sewer, Engine-house, &c. Mr. 
S. Slater Grimley, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Hendon, 
N.W. 

ISLINGTON.—June 15 —For Making a Carriageway. Mr. 
Wm. F. Dewey, Vestry Hall, Upper Street, Islington, N. 

KENTISH TowN.—June 15.—For Purchase and Pulling 
Down of Building Materials of Nos. 10 to 18 Cathcart Street. 
The Works Department (Contracts Room), School Board for 
London, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 

LANDPORT.—June 15.—For Building Sunday _ Schools, 
Buckland. Messrs. Rake & Cogswell, Architects, Prudential 
Buildings, Landport. 

LITTLEHEMPSTONE.—June 17.—For Building House and 
Range of Stables, &c. Mr. J. C. Tanner, Surveyor, Great 
Court Farm, Littlehempstone, Totnes, 

LLANELLY.—June 20.—For Building Police-stations, Burry 
Point and Llangennech. Mr. Daniel Philips, County Surveyor, 
Carmarthen, 

LAMBETH —June 18—For Construction of Underground 
Urinal. Mr. Henry J. Smith, Vestry Hall, Kennington Road, 
ae 

LECHLADE.—June 18.—For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
Mr. Lansdown, Architect, Swindon. 

LONDON.-—June 22.—For Construction of Underground 
Convenience, Shaftesbury Avenue. Mr. George Wallace, 
‘Engineer, 197 High Holborn, W.C. 

LONDON.—June 24.—For Supply of Sand, Lime, Cement, 
Drainpipes and Wood-paving Blocks. Mr. Charles Mason, 
C.E., Vestry Hall, St. Martin’s Place, W.C.. ) 

MANCHESTER. — June 17.— For Lighting Town Hall by 
Electricity. Mr. W. H. Talbot, Town Clerk. 

MANCHESTER.—June 18.—For Repairs to Buildings, for the 
Commissioners of H.M. Works. Assistant Surveyor of Works, 
Manchester Post Office. 


——— 


HYDRAULIC (FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), 


“RELIANCE” |rppnayp STREET, CHALK FARM, IW. 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, PASSENGER LIFTS, | yew cocksunn QuicK-BREAK 


Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 


Has received the special approbation of CaPTAIN SHAW. STEVENS & MAsgor’s Patent. LOCK-SWITCH 


BRAWN & C0., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.Weolapre sarEst, 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


DRA RA GWU sy 1 Ae ae 
LONDG a BO ARD SCHOOL EASIEST TO HANDLE, (Patent October 1, 1890), 
With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 


MOST SILENT and ALSO COCKBURN 
FLOORING BLOCKS. SUCCESSFUL YET INTRODUCED|PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


“The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


———— 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 


Viw~N IW WHyy 
Uy A / Numerous Examples can be seen at work They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 
Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
SUITS ANY PRESSURE, HIGH OR LOW. General Post Office Junior United and 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
ALL TYPES OF London County Council| Hotel Windsor, and 


L. & N. W. and other others 


3 4 Railways The Café Monico 
Hydraulic, Steam, Gas, Belt, and irene Royal, Drury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
: ane Sir David Salomons 
Hand Lifts. Garrick Theatre The Security Co. 
or damiaie Ae ibe i J. & P. Coats, 
e Moore urgess imited, Paisi 
ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION.| ” Minstrels io, a 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Dry Figured Wainscot Flooring With above special joint to con- Pt JANU S ‘: V V ORK Ss, Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammetera 


oeal nails,at following very low prices : 1}x4} Dry Wainscot Oak 


and Voltmeters. 


57s. 9d. per square ; 1x4} ditto, 48%. ; 13x44 Pitch Pine, 28s 6d.; 
Ixtditto, sud. IuPonT#Rs— ae QUEEN’S ROAD, NEW TWISTED STRIP AMMETRRS 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants. 
Head Office :—214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :—537 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 


D VOLTMETERS. 
rN Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
BATTERSEA. | “Sriextbic and other Wire, and all Electrio” 
Accessories in Stock. 


Telephone 3,188. FADING CASES FOR THE ARGHITECT.}. _ PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Large stock of Dry Msborany. ayeinscot, Birch, Doors, Mould- Price 2s,—Office, 175 Strand, London,W.C.| | Telegraphic A/dress :—" SovnpER, LonDon.’ 


Telephone No, 7629, 


|bed| SKELSEY'S \W 


WELLINGTON STREET, 
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MANSFIELD —June 23 —For Building Business ‘Premises. 
Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 

MASBOROUGH —Juneé 17 —For Building Branch Stores and 
Stabling. Mr. J. Platts, Architect, Rawmarsh Hill. 

MERTHYR TyDFIE—June 20.—For Building Methodist 
Church. Mr. F. Roderiek, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL.—June 12 —For Building Infants’ 
School. Mr. John Williams, Architect, Morgantown, Merthyr. 

NEw SOUTH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

NOTTINGHAM.—June 13.—For Building Six Pairs of Semi- 
detached Cottages at Sewage Farm, Stoke Bardolph. Mr. 
Arthur Brown, Borough Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

PoRTSMOUTH.—June 23—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 

RICHMOND.—June 22 —For Labour and Materials in con- 
nection with Construction of Sewers. Mr. Walter Brooke, C.E , 
Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond. 

ROCHESTER —June 22.—For Dredging Works by Steam 
Dredger, River Medway. Mr. Richard Prall, Secretary to the 
Medway Conservators, High Street, Rochester. 

SHEFFIELD.—For Building Steam Laundry. Mr. A. F. 
Watson, Architect, Parade Chambers, Sheffield. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—June 17 —For Enlargement of Butlock’s 
Heath School, for the Hound School Board. Mr. William 
Burrough Hill, Architect, 62 Above Bar, Southampton. 

SOUTHEND —June 16 —For Supply of 2,000 Cubic Yards 
of Kentish Flints. Mr. P. Dodd, A.M.Inst.C.E., Surveyor to 
the Local Board, Southend. 

SPITALFIELDS —June 12 —For Additions to Stables of the 
Great Eastern Railway Company at Hare Street. Mr. T. D. 
Genlloud, Secretary, Great Eastern Railway Company, Liver- 
pool Street Station, E.C. 

STALYBRIDGE. — June 16.—For Construction of Reet 
Junction Railway. Mr. S. Houghton, Secretary, L. & N. W. 
Railway, Euston Station, London, N.W. 

SWANSEA.—June 18 -_For Alterations to Albert Hall. 
E. Bath, Architect, 18 De la Beche Street, Swansea. 

SWINDON. —June 20.—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Gorse Hill. Mr H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, 10 Queen Anne 
Buildings, Faringdon Street, New Swindon. 


Mr. 


Telegrams— 
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SWINDON.—June 13.—For Enlargement of Infants’ School. 
Mr. William Drew, Architect, 22 Victoria Street, Swindon. 

‘TOrTENHAM.—June 16.—For Construction of Pipe Sewer, 
and for York Paving, Channelling, Tar Paving and Erection of 
Brick Building at the Sewage Works. Mr. J. E. Worth, 
Engineer, Local Board Offices, Coombes Croft House, High 
Road, Tottenham, N. 

WALTHAMSTOW. — June 26.— For Making-up Roads and 
Laying Concrete Paving. Mr. Geo. W. Holmes, Town Hall,, 
Walthamstow. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—June 26.—For Building Stables and a: 
Cottage. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WEst BROMWICH.—June 16.—For Construction of Sewers.. 
Mr. John T. Eayrs, A.M.I.C.E., Town Hal], West Bromwich, 

WEYMOUTH.—June 17.—For Building Flour Mills. Mr. S. 
Jackson, Architect, Maiden Street, Weymouth. 

YARMOUTH.—June 23—For Building Officers’ House at 
Palling Coastguard Station. Director ot Works Department, , 
Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDERFYN. 

For Building Baptist Chapel, Minister’s Residence and Out— 
house, Aberderfyn. Mr. J. G. OWEN, Architect, 7 Preston. 
Grove, Liverpool. 

R. Roberts, Birkenhead . : : : - £1,145 0 o- 
ARDLEIGH. 

For Erection of Farmhouse, Pair of Cottages, Farm Buildings | 

and Reparations at Water House Farm, Ardleigh, for Mr. 


W.R. Anston. Mr. J. W. START, F. Sin Architect, Cups 

Chambers, Colchester. Quantities by Architect. 
A. Diss, Colchester . ; : ' > £1546 Oo oO 
W. A. Chambers, Colchester : 1,498 0 oO 
G. Bloice, Colchester 3 3 , ; ol, 400, 1OmOm 
T. J. Ward, Colchester +. 15477; (Onn 
F. Dupont, Colchester : 1,435 0 0 
H. Everitt & Son, Colchester . 1,344 0 0 
R. Beaumont, Colchester . 1,295 0 O 
W. FENN, Ardleigh (accepted) . 1,140 0 O 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton,1889 ~ 
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“ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works: 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL... 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


PATENT SGHOOL DESKS. 


Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


ILLINGWORTH, 


INGHAM & CO. 


Chief Offices :— LEEDS 2 


Showroom and 
Office in 


LONDON,“ se.’soutiwark, SE. 


incrusta=s Cdlalton. «sprctat art TINTS” and 


‘PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illust:ations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., 


2 NEWMAN 
Telecrams—“ LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” 


PERFECT 


FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. 


STREET, 


A HEALTHY STABLE, 


L.WiMi. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


LONDON, Wy. 
Telephone—No. 3769. 


TEBBUTT’S patent SAFETY” BRICK 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 


“ LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


| DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED, 


3SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
*, G2. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, 


E.G. 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


[June 12, 1891. 


ASH. 
For Construction of 2.350 yards of Earthenware Pipe Sewers, 
with Manholes, &c, and Purification Works and Atten- 
dant’s Cottage, at Ash, near Sandwich, for the Eastry 
Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. C. H. BELOE, Engineer, 


BROMLEY. 


For Painting, Cleansing and other Work at the Poplar and 
Stepney Sick Asylum. Mr. G. E. HOLMAN, Surveyor. 


7 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
Hunter & Bryant, Kenley. A - ‘ 
W. Coker, Rochester 5 c : 4 
F. H. Lovell, Wingham . : - : 
G. Osenton, Westerham : 
Hayward & Paramor, Folkestone . F 
J. J. Wise, Deal . ' ; : 

C Home, Ramsgate. , . 

T. Lloyd, Maidenhead - 

W. & T. Denne, Upper Walmer. 

G. H. DENNE & SON, Deal (accepted) 

J. Trollope, Lower Walmer (w7¢idrawn) . 


BARGOED. 


For Building House at Bargoed, for Mr. Williams. Messrs. 


AARON DAVIES & SON, Architects, Pontlottyn, Cardiff. 


J. Davies, Pontlottyn . : : 
D. Edwards, Bargoed . ; : : 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


For Alteration and Extension of Board School for Girls, Good- 
man Street, Burton-on-Trent. Mr. REGINALD CHURCHILL, 
Quantities by Architect. 


Architect, Burton-on-Trent. 
Mason & Sons, Burton-on-Trent 4 
Chamberlain Bros, Burton-on-Trent . 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . 

H. Vernon, Derby : ‘ . 
Harris, Burton-on-Trent .  . 

G. Hodges, Burton-on-Trent : ‘ 
WALKER & SLATER, Derby (accepted) 


CARDIFF. 


For Construction of Roads, Reservoir, Embankment and other 


- £350 0 
2 O30 


. £664 oO 
st 655.20 
655 oO 
649 Oo 
647 15 
O47 mao 
G12 a0 


Hearle & Farrow H 


COCKERMOUTH. 


R. Toole, Bromley. : ; ; > . £885 0 Oo 
A. W. DERBY, Bromley (accepted ° : 819 0 Oo 
N. G. Lilly, London . . . : : - 769 0 0 
- £5,143 9 0 

510M37436.0 0 CHINGFORD. 

. 4,550 © O| For Alterations, &c., at the Prince Albert Public-house, Ching- 
° : 4,475.90. 0 ford. Mr. F. A. ASHTON, Architect. 

4,398 0 Oo H. Whitty Bat 4 : ; ‘ : . £t,0Sa ioe 
4,273 1On0 J. Linzell . : e ; . : ~» 1,750s-0meu 
4109.40 0 W.Shurmur. , ° : ; : . 91, 692TOeaa 
4,069 0 O F. J. Nicholas . ; : Pa Re Ch AGP Ys) 
4,000 O O S. W. Hawkins. . ° 1,559 90 O 
aid totennhs tyke. J. Hughes. ; 3 ; : . , 1,550 7Ore 
3707" OO F. Voller . : : s : ° 3 JOn§46Gon 0 
; ‘ ; , « 91/478'CORS 


For Building Retort Stack for Twenty-four Retorts, Supply 


o of Hydraulic Main and other Ironwork, for the Gas 
fe} Committee. 
Brickwork. 
J.& H.Robus . , . : . ° 2,250 308 10 
J. DRAKE & SONS (accepted) . “ - ; [50 [ono 
Ironwork. 
re) J. Drake & Sons . ri 3 F +.-\,.240' 4O.51G 
oO R. Dempster & Son. i 45208,,,.0004 
re) Workington Boiler Co. . : «, 102, Eee 
Oo J Crowther & Co. : : 5 : 175 10% 0 
TT R & J..DEMPSTER (accepted) . : : 170 0 O 
fe) 
fe) CORWEN. 


For Alterations, &c , atthe Union Workhouse, Converting One 


Large Room into Four: Rooms, &c, 


Architect, Dee View, Corwen. 


Works in Connection with the Laying-out of the Roath 


Park, for the Corporation of Cardiff. Mr. WILLIAM 


HARPUR, Borough Engineer. 
J. E. Billups, Cardiff 3 

T. Rees, Cardiff ; 

J. C Pearson, Cardiff. ; : 
T. D. Ridley, Cardiff. Asker 
J. ALLAN, Cardiff (accepted) . 


- £31553 4 
.~ 30,5686 
29,154 4 
Zora zmees 
27,260 17 


T. Humphreys, Corwen . 


Alteration. 


ROWLANDS & WILLIAMS, Llan- 


fe) gollen (accepted ) . 3 
ad I. Roberts, Llangollen . 
3 R. Lloyd, Corwen 

9 J. Davies, Llangollen 

fe) R. Davies, Corwen. 


Mr. J. WILLIAMS, 


Waterclosets. 


-£125 0 o £55 0 0 

- 8600 52 00 
82 0 0 — . 

i 4 ere aS — 

: — 57 10 0 

: — 55 0.0 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


TO ARCHITEC 


Gentlemen, — We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 
PATERSON & COOPER, 


8 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


February 13, 


{17 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 
We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 
We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &e. 


at our Show Rooms. 


1891. 


Glasgow Branch :— 


187 WEST REGENT 


STREET. 


Telegraphic Address :— 


“ Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 


at 


We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 


VENTILATED ROOMS. 


A visit to our Show Rooms: will be esteemed a favour. 


Iilustrated Catalogues, inspect: our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 


We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIM 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, 
Vide Professor Frankiand’s Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 ; 


& House Cistern, fitted 


and superior to any others. 


and May 1870, 


J. H. P 


The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 


Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 


ICKUP & CO. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 

eee Price, £1 10s. and upwards 
= atronised ard used by Her. Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at S i i 

5 St} , by H.R.H. andringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 

} Pe PREY Paty Eee Duke of Connanght at Bagshot Park, by H.K.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the elite of the Medical Profession. and at the 

. sex, St. George’s, St.. Mary’s, Consnmption, Fever. and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 


&c., and at all the schools established by the School Boa London. Pocket Filters, 48 
: 3 8 yt vd for : ) 6 j Filter 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting T eee ue ef 9 te = t % rs, 48. 6d. and 6s, each. Household and Fancy Filters, from lus. 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


——_______ 167 STRAND, W.C. (Pour Doors from Somerset House), LONDON, 0 
Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 


ITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters 


— 


June 12, 1891.] 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 


COLCHESTER. 


For Removal of Crane from East Side of River Colne to the 
Sewage Outfall Works on West Side, for Colchester 


Channe! Commissioners. Mr. 


Surveyor, Cups Chamber, High Street, Colchester. 


Stanford & Co., Colchester . : 
Hector Stone, Kirby Cross 
BRYANT BROS, Colchester (accepted e 


CROYDON. 


For Painting, Cleaning, &c., at Small-pox Hospital in Queen’s 
Road, Croydon, for the Guardians. 


Surveyor’ Coombe Road. 
Gardner & Llewellyn . 


Smith . | - : : : : 
Hards . ; . ° C : 
Brown . “ . 
Harrop & Tomkins, Tulse Hill . ; 


AKERS, South Norwood (accepted) . 


FOLESHILL. 


For Erection of Six Houses on the Foleshill Park Estate. 


Quantities by the Architect, Mr. 
Broadgate, Coventry. 
KELLY & SON, Foleshill (accepted) . 


For Making of Streets and Putting in Drainage for the Foleshill 


Park Estate Company, Limited. 
Surveyor, 21 Broadgate, Coventry. 


HEATHERLEY BROS., Coventry (accepted ) 


GARTH. 


For Building Church at Garth, near Maesteg. 
HALLIDAY & ANDERSON, Architects, Cardiff. 


Jones Bros, Gloucester. . 
Haines, Cardiff . ‘ : : 
W. Cox, Llandaff (accepted iia : 


GRIMSBY. 


F or Erection of Turkish Baths for the Grimsby Turkish and 
Russian Baths Company, Limited. Mr. JOHN J. CRESs- 
WELL, Architect, Grimsby. Quantities by Architect. 


Gay & Gooseman, Grimsby . 5 
C. B. Topham, Grimsby 


HEwINs & GOODHAND, Grimsby (conditionally 


accepted ) : , ; 


For General Repairs 


Wie STAR Tec ot sls, 
Bovis Bros. 
ae 75 Os O W. E. Warman 
se 522 Ono 
a ghouls. 0 


Messrs. SWALE 
Street, Leeds. 


For Alterations, &c., 


HASTINGS. 
and Painting, 50 and 51 Eversfield Place, 


Hastings, for Miss M. Wood, Mr. H. WARD, Architect, 
8 Bank Ae eee 


. £89 0 Oo 
87 0 O 


. . e ° . . ° 


LEEDS. 
to the Bull and Bell Hotel, Briggate. 
& MITCHELL, Architects, 98 Albion 


Cross & Carter, Leeds, brick, stone and concrete. 


Mr. F. WEST, gt 
Cross & Carter, carpenter and joiner. 
£143 10 0 H. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds, plumber and glazier. 

5. 0, 0 J. Moore, Leeds, plasterer. 

i O42 0. O J. Season, Leeds, slater. 
85 0 0 A. Dougill, Leeds, electric bells. 
8s 0 Oo Woolliscroft & Son, Hanley, tiler. 

c 7% 0.0 J. Thomason & Co., Manchester, gasfitter. 


For Building House 


AMOS RANDLE, 21 Sherwin. 


Messrs. 


A. Buller, Leeds, painter, &c. 


LEEK. 
in Daintry Street, Leek, for Mr. R. H. 
W. SUGDEN & SON, Architects. 


Quantities by Architects. 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martins Lane, Cannon Street, London, EH,C.? 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care, 


SPRAGUE’S “ INK-PHOTO” PROCESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGS'OR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 
Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s.; or kel Receipt, 5s. 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIE 
SPRAGUE’S TABLES, upon application, or aresoned directed 
envelope. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., London, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 
Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, &c. 
&c., at reduced prices. 

Sampies and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MOTLEY & GREEN, LEEDS. 


ESTABLISHED 1840, 


* SoRRUGATED~ BULL 


Every description of TRON and WIRE FENCING, CORRUGATED uY 
IBON KOOFS, &c. Illustrated Catalogue free on applicativa.: | ai 


. -£905 0 0 Accepted Tenders. 
C. Cornes (Contracts 1 and 2) . : ° e£1,250° 0% oO 
Mr, Amos “RANDLE, E. Philips (Contract 3) . ; : 3 . 181 15 9 
- £2,420 0 O Total. : £1,431 15 9: 
LONDON. 
' For Remainder of Mahogany Bar Fittings, Enamelled Iron,. 
Messrs. Ceiling, &c, at the Mansfield Hotel, Gospel Oak, for Mr. 
J. T. Davies. Mr. ALBERT E. PRIDMORE, M.S.A,, F.S.A,. 
- £1,686 0 o Architect, 2 Broad Street Buildings. 
> » 1,454 Io oO Lunpy & Co (accepted ) sau a » £952 10 a 
: : 1,415 ow" Pewterer’s Work. 
SANDERS & SONS (accepted ). 
Gasfittings. 
€) J Smith, St°Tames’s’ . é ; : a @ 37S OO 
- Conolly, Hampstead Road . : ..* 309 Iz 10 
af3,209 OF 0 Frowde, Kentish Town 265%. 0% 0 
1,155 4 0} Ungar, Bethnal Green : : ; ~ 239 134 oO 
Morris, Westbourne Park . 4 001234°12. 
. Pets yialomoy moyen nee Co, Hampstead (accepted) : 232 10 oO 


QUANTITIES, ac., LITHOGRAPHED ELECTRIC LIGHTING. . 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., S.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
- GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Horticultural Work. 
NO SPECIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 
NO ZINC, IRON, OR PUTTY USED 
ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &Xc., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 


(sent post free). 


woop - BLOCK PAVING 


WHITE’s SysSTEM), 


flices, &c. 
( eo eat and full particulars 
on application to 


WioaD. PAVING AND fence 
Joinery Works, 


a @ Clapham Junction, S.W. 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY (gnite™ 


STRODE & Co. (e.serestithyeo*=<} LONDON, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED. 
WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 


24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.C., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuoug 
Sheets, &c., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC, 


Correctly Written and 
Taehogrenned. by return of 
post certain. 

PLAN 2ANS, &o., best st) &o., best style, 


J. L. ALLDAY, 

Ay SHAKESPEARE 

ja PRINTING WORKS, 
~ BIRMINGHAM. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES; 
ANCASTER, Near GRANTHAM.’ 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY’ QUARRIES, 
MANSFIELD. 


UANTITIES, &c., Electrographed, equal to 
lithography, at little over half the cost. Specimens and 
prices on application. *‘ Quantities’? Box, 14 inches by 9 inches? 
by 5 inches, neat and strong, flap front, cloth joints. 2s. 6d. each 3s 
dozen, 24s. Plans copied, reduced, enlarged and coloured.— 
(a Electrographer, 21 Cursitor Street, Lon-= 


Qa 
ie 


ASES FOR BINDING THE ARCHITECT, 
Price 2s.— Office: 175 Strand, London,W.C,, 


6 


THE ARCHITECT. 


SUPPLEMENT 
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a ee See ee 


LONDON— continued. 
For Alterations and Additions at the 
Public-house, Upton Park, for Mr. 


Duke of Edinburgh 


FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, Stratford. 


J. & H. Cocks . ; ; 
J. Baxter : A é : 
Hearle & Farrow 

Walker Bros. . : e : ‘ 
W. Shurmur. : : . : 
Coulsell Bros . ‘i , ; 
W. WATSON (accepted kage : 


For Alterations to the Golden Lion, Denmark Hill, for Mr. 


Coombs. Mr. C. YOUNG, Architect. 
Kilbey & Gayford . : 
Godfrey . - ; : ; 5 
Higgs : : = ; 


B. E. Nightingale 
Whitehead. : : 
Lascelles : - 
Turtle & Appleton 


For Rebuilding the Morgan Arms Pabliotouete Coborn Road, 
Mile End. Messrs. HAMMOCK & LAMBERT, Architects. 


Drew and Cadman 


W. Downs. - : . 
Hearle & Farrow ‘ : : 
W. Shurmur. 4 
Patman & Fotheringham . 

C. Cox ‘ 


Ashby & Horner 
F, & F. J. Wood ; 


For “Alterations and Repairs, 


wood Street. 


Godfrey & Son . 3 , ’ 
Hayworth 3 
Snewin Bros. & Co, Upper Clapton 4 
Britten : : 


For Rebuilding reoreee at No. re Great Portland Street, for 


Messrs, J. & T. Templeman. 

M.SA, F.S.I, Architect, 

Quantities by Mr. Alfred Griggs. 
Lunpy & Co, Shepherd’s Bush* . 


Hamilton coe St. 
Wood. Mr. J. HAMILTON, Architect, 23 and 24 Worm- 


2 Broad Street Buildings. 


LONDON— continued. 


For Supply of Folding Examination Desks, for the London 


W. Langman. Mr. School Board. 
Per 450. Per 3co. Per 200. Per roo. _ Per 50. 
£2097 0 oO Burkle, D..  .£750 of£s5co 0/335 of170 0 £87 I0 
2,090 0 Oo Davis Bros. 607 10. 405°'O "270°" O 4135 son G7 ane 
. «.gempoort of ol, 2. Cruwys. =. 550 5% 3/5 0 255 ee ees 
. : 1,960 ORO E. Spencer & Co. 483 15 322 10 215 O 107 IO 53 IO 

: 1,791 0 O G. M. Hammer 
1,783 0 0 SCOR. 388 2 262 10 180 0 9210 47 I0 

1,675 0 O Illingworth, Ing- 
ham & Co... .:: 326 5 225 9. 155 0. Gouge eats 


oO 


For Painting, Whitewashing, Cleaning, &c, at Infirmary, 


£3,636 Oe Fulham Road, West Brompton. Mr. H. SAXON SNELL, 

3,290 90 0 Architect, 22 Southampton Pesos aa Lane. 
- 3,283 0 0] A, Cooper & Son, Bayswater . £826 "ons 
. - 3,147 0 0 E. Howard, Goswell Road . : : : » 074 ae 
: Pie ort Oe | O- mae Flew & Co., West Kensington . , » eyo memes 
. -. 3035 9 Q| W.&e. Mills, Ruthin Road 469 0 O 
2,982 9 Oo ta]: Thompson, Old Street . : - 347° 740 
W. G. LILLEY, Pall Mall East (accepted) . . 334 0 
ye sitio iG ees Building Stables, Thomas Street, Whitechapel. Messrs. 

sae es HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects. £ 
; ane Veari, . . . : £5205 O20 
‘ ; Nees " 4 Enger. J, Wood 5 4 - ° = 1,193 one) 
ae ie Hearle & Farrow. 4 5 = ‘ . 1,048 0 a 
3582 one Goodall . . : . : ‘ vied 9gen% 0 
3,504 0 0 For Sundry Alterations and Repairs at 178 Seymour Street, 
B20? 3 Oo Euston Square, for Mr. J. Podzus. Mr. W. F. POTTER, 
John’s Architect. 


» Z13252:<0 7 0 


* Accepted, exclusive of party walls and shop front. 
Pp P 


C. E. Norris, St. Pancras . ifiapio we 
W., J. Ruffell, Hornsey Cnt Seho)_.o 
ri & L287, 0 F, Dawes, Peckham Rye (accepted ys 105 0 O 
; 232 0 0 
217. 0 © | For Gas Fittings to the Commercial Tavern, Penny fields, 
° seetz orto Poplar, for Mr. C. F. J. Barker. Mr. ALBERT E, PRID- 
MORE, M.S.A., F.S I., Architect, Broad Street Buildings. 
Heavens & Co. . : : : , AES Nae ila 
Mr eee PRIDMORE, WYKEN & Co. (accepted ) : ° : oa ge teen 


Pewterer's Work. 


WILLIAMSON (accepted ). 


No competition. 


“BPHINX’ ¥s PORTLAN D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 
ting; test 1,000 lbs. to l¢inch ; 
Fineness, 2,500 
3 meshes to square inch. with less 
% than 10 per cent. residue. Over 
& 10,000 tonssupplied to Cardiff 
, and Hereford Water Works. 
Specially adapted for Con- 
crete Floors and Street Paving. 


be ad 

cxcsomme# ECLIPSE’ PORTLAND CEMENT 

SS ——F Quick setting; test 3 parts 
: j/ Standard Testing Sand, 2301bs. 
per square inch ; 28 days. The 
finest, most plastic, best sand 
carrying,and cheapest Cement 
in the market. 


seven days. 


EN Specially 

adapted for laying encaustic 
tiles, making joints in sanitary pipes, internal stucco, concrete 
foundations, &c. 


Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. Manufactured by 


JOHN BOARD&CO.,Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844. 
WATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CEMENTS, HyDRAULIO 
‘BLUE L148 LiM®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements. 
Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bri 
&o. Rail way and water communication. 


MARBLE WORK. 


EMLEY & SONS, Lim* 


Steam Sawing, Moulding, Turning, and 
Polishing Works, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 


Agents for the “FROSTERLEY” MARBLES 
aiways on hand, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


STREET 


(Corner of FISH 


ASPHALTE 


AND 
FELT ROOFING. 
Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. 


STREET 
HILL). 


JOHN DALE, 


16 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. 


Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire 
Ranges, 
Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, 
Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, 
Sash Fasteners, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 


BEST GREEN 


ROOFING SLATES, 


From the Honister and Yew Crags Quarries (near 
Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, and Durability, 


Highest Award: Gold Medal, 
International exh iter 
London, 1862. 
“Model Dwelling,’” New- 
castle Exhibition ,1887. 


2°) LIGHT SEA GREEN. 
/ DEEP OLIVE GREEN. 
DARK GREEN. 


For PRIOHS AND TERMS APPLY TO THE SECRETARY, 


BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 00., 


LIMITE 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES 


In Small D1zCS, 


CHAFF CUTTING, 
GRINDING, 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
VENTILATING, 
PUMPING, &. 


HINDLEY. 


Ss. 
LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES— 


ii QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, 
Works—BOURTON, DORSET. 


THE LIMMER 


ASPHALTE PAVING COMPANY, 


ESTAB.) LIMITED. 
(Fara R)). 
Telegrams :— f a Telephone :— 
“LIMMER, LONDON,” {ear 862. 


ORM.OF BLOCK 


COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, — 
Lawn Tennis Courts, &o. 
Every information to be obtained at the Company’s 
Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 


FRENCH ASPHALTE 00. 


(Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited). 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s 
Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 


Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


VAL DE TRAVERS 


AS PHAL TE: 
COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST MATERIAL FOR ROADWAYS, 
FOOTWAYS 


> 
Damp Courses, Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter- Houses, 
Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Cou ts, &c. 


Full particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
14to 16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


READING CASES 
THE ARCHITECT. 


Price Two Shillings. 
175 STRAND, LONDON, 


1 OFFICE: W.C. 


June 12, 1891.) SUS Dei GUS et EU 0 (Oe 7 


SUPPLEMENT 
LONDON— continued. ' PLAISTOW. 
¥or Internal Alterations and Repairs at the Crown and Anchor | For Alterations, &c., to the Northumberland Arms Public- 
Public-house, Cheshire Street, Bethnal Green, for Mr. house, Barking Road, Plaistow. Mr. R. DIxoNn, Architect. 
C. A. King. Mr. FRED. A, ea ara Architect, Stratford. Wilkinson Bros. : : ; : . £3, 484 0 0 
J. & F. Bane . : . £450 co J. Smith & Son. : : - : ‘ «13375 von 
y. & H..Cocks ~, ; ; ‘ 4 f 2359 00) 0 Holliday & Greenwood . ° - : 263} 1731 OmO 
Coulsell Bros. . - - - 5 : A 7 One O J. Beale . : ; a ; ' J, 3)3461-G 0 
H. Whitty . : ; ; t SC : oe 3458.0 20 Williams . 4 . - ‘ - ‘ =f) 351370 OO 
Cewiattss. -. ‘ ; : “ < Aon Or 0, Whitehead ‘ “ F - . - ? .3:58250.020 
S. W. Hawkings . ‘ ; - , ‘ ; iugkon & O W. Smith . ‘ ‘ , d : : - 3,522 ere 
F. Russell . ‘ - A : sy 200) 0; 0 W. Shurmur. ; : : ; ; «, (2:90cn. Cure 
J. HUGHES (accepted fe ‘ . 280 90 oO Walker Bros. . : 2 : ; : - 2,076) OneG 
For Rebuilding the Morgan Arms, conan eed Mile End. J. Holland - “OME HT WOR + ot. os 2 84S mORRS 
Messrs. HAMMACK & LAMBERT, Architects. PORTSEA. 

Drew & Cadman. . : . : » £4,490 O ©; For External Fire Escape Staircases and other Works at the 
‘Down : , . . . . a1Z OO Portsea Island Union House, for the Board of Guardians 

‘Hearle & Farrow. : . . . - 3,669 0 © Mr. CHAS, W. BEvis, Architect, Southsea. 
Shurmur . Mamooyiey *..| 7 3°S4R° CP BH, Jones, Portsmouth 0) >.) OSE OR gatooneaeg 
Patman & Fotheringham : ° : . ae 3,020 Ouro D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth ; Y ¢ 3,500 0 0 
“Cox . Pee SOM be) ANH S5E20 OO; TP Hall,\Portsmouth. ; .. Daorimcyrioe lea 
Ashby & Horner : ‘ F ;. . - 33564. 0 oO J. Crockerell, Portsmouth. F ‘ : 3530 7m OmEO 
F.&F.J.Wood « . «© «© « .« 3,537 9 O}| 'W. Ward, Portsmouth | . Riiecidin ass 
MERTHYR TYDFIL. W. Learmouth, Portsmouth . » (3,294 Oe 
¥or Building Three-arch Bridge over the River Taff, Merthyr E. & A. SPRIGINGS, Portsmouth (accepted ) +. 314 SO oe 


Tydfil, Mr. THos. F. HARVEY, Engineer, Merthyr. | For New Meat-house at the Portsea Island Union House, for 


Quantities by the Engineer. the Board of Guardians. Mr. CHas. W. BEVIS, Architect, 
Davies & Price, Merthyr Tydfil - “ . 41,4840, 0 Southsea. 
Geo. Palnier, Neath. s : 5 a1 474020 mG D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth . F A s 1 Abe oem) 
Thomas Rees, Merthyr Vale . : : 7 NP 465017 38 W. Ward, Portsmouth : : é : 448 0 O 
H. Jones, Portsmouth . P c "1 $ =) 410 CO 
MILTON. ? T. P. Hall, Portsmouth : : « : «. 3974 0 @ 
¥or Supplying and Fixing Fire Main and Water Service, &c, J. Crockerell, Portsmouth . : ; : BECKY LONE he 1, 
for the Guardians of Portsea Island Union. Mr. ALFRED E.& A. Sprigings, Portsmouth . : nO OO 
GRANT, Engineer, Crasswell Street, Landpert. W. LEARMOUTH, Portsmouth (accepted) ; PLO RS 
Shand & Mason, London . . . £1; 260 "Oro 
Peattie, South Kensington . .  . Wit67 Ol 0 SHALFORD. 
Learmouth, Landport ’ . : Sera7 9) 4 For Repairs, &c, to Broadford Brewery’ Gortare: Shalford, 
Jenkins & Son, Leamington Spa : 5 eS ay40 15 8 Surrey, for Messrs. Savill & Co. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, 
mecmiMlay.cc Co, Landport .  . . <. 1,134 I 3 Architect, Stratford, E. : 
C. Gillham, Landport ; . 1,123 0 0 MITCHELL BROS., Shalford (accepted) . ; + £62"> 0 10 
f Portsmouth Water Fittings Co., Limited . « 4,115 12 8 | Fot Repairs, &c, to Villa Residence, Shalford, Surrey, for 
W. Ward, Southsea . ; ; ; WEB, Loy Bee’ Messrs. Savill & Co. Mr. FRED. A. ASHTON, Architect, 
f. Shervell, Landport . : «| 1,045 513,00 Stratford, E. 
33 


D. W. LEWIS, Southsea (accepted) . : - 980 MITCHELL BRos, Shalford (accepted). , - £72 0 Cues 
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FOR HARDENING AND PRESERVING STONE. 
Apply to the Bath Stone Firms, Ld., Bath. 
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SHREWSBURY. SWINDON— continued. 

For Sewerage Works at Meole Brace, for the Atcham. Rural | For Erection of Gorse Hill School, for the Swindon School 
Sanitary Authority. Mr. T. ROBINSON, Surveyor, Cherry Board. Messrs. WILLIAM DREW, M.S.A, & SON, 
Orchard, Shrewsbury. Architects, Swindon. Quantities 4 Architects. 

W. H. Smith, Shrewsbury s 5 Ee ts 583 18 oO W. Chambers, Swindon . ; 4 . £6,500 10 oO 
W. Vaughan, Manchester oe Fes : 1,395 o oO H. Flewelling, Wootton Bassett o Be . 6,103 I oO 
W. Parker, Shrewsbury . : : ; oles 20m 0 ee Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol : » 5,899 0 © 
C. Harris, Shrewsbury. - . : 1 Te 7h Coe OC J. Hunt, Swindon “ ° .. Sola 2 90 
G. Law, Kidderminster . : ; 3 oh e3 eo A. Coe, Ipswich : ‘fs agen sone 
J: Brown, Shrewsbury 1125. 0 T. Barrett, Swindon . ".. oe See one 
MALABAR & POOLE, Newcastle, Staffs. (ac- G. Wiltshire, Swindon ; » 15030, G 0 
cepted) « Ae Rae 4 : : wae leet cae C. Williams, Swindon 5 : A +. 5500. "2 12 
F, REEKS, Lymington (accepted) » : o 5,404.) ao 
SOUTHEND. 
For Building Villa, Victoria Avenue, Southend, for Mr. H. E. WALTHAM CROSS. 
Howard. Mr. ARTHUR CAYTON, Architect, Southend. | For Building Three Houses, Eleanor Road, Waltham Cross, 
Quantities by Architect. for Mr. Larman. 
Dyer & Robinson, Southend .  . . - £1,254 0 O W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill (accepted). 
J, Whur;Southend . = s, edict D035 BO No competition. 
F. E. Woodhams, Southend . . ° swarjozo.0 © 
H. Harrop, Southend : é ‘ . 998 o o| For Taking up and Relaying 420 yards 18-inch Pipe Sewer, 
F. Dupont, Colchester . 4 ‘ : ~sn077)0 0 &c., for the Waltham Holy Cross Local Board. 
S. Norden, Rochford . 4 gtheteiees §e75 AO 0 Nicholls, Wood Green Sane OC Sasa 
Architect’s estimate . . 830 0 O G. Bell, Tottenham .. 2 A : .- 420 One 
No tender has been accepted. if Jackson, Enfield . F : 4 ‘ » 98517 O50 
W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill ; “ , S 48800, @ 
STANWIX. J. Bentley, Waltham Abbey P . . «311-,0 Oo 

For Building Two Houses, Scotland Road, Stanwix, for Mr. T. W. Lawrence, Waltham Abbey . ‘ ; » 306 0 O 

Ridley. Mr. GEORGE ARMSTRONG, Architect, 45 Lowther W. iH. Wheeler, Southwark . ° . » 294 0 © 


Seen Carlisle. Quantities by Architect. 


Accepted Tenders. WOODFORD. 


G. ‘Bel, ees mesan es sina - +£402 © ©} For Works, Mornington Road, Globe Road, Avenue Road, 
a Mi. 6 rat lane C: mh laeere Mi tio 482 a Bs Grove End Road, Chase Road and Marlborough Road, for 
per? On, Care epee Maier Oe the Woodford Local Board. Mr. J. D. HOopER, Surveyor, 
W. Anderson, Carlisle, plumber . 4 a »+,59 +3, 10 WVoodiorditeeert 
i lve mi slater chan - +  §2 © O01]... “W. HicWheeler,.Southwark 4° 9404 penuh rg pers 10 
aidlow, Stanwix, painter and g azier . (sO 20 eC G. G. Rutty, Bromley-by-Bow : : ‘ ie geueS oy 
. Frene uckhurst Hi ‘ ; ; . 907 10 © 
SWINDON. : 
For Erecting Dwelling-House and School in Victoria Road, W. CORNISH, Loughton (accepted )". ? .* ee 
Swindon. Messrs. W. DREW, M.SA, & SON, Archi- 
tects. WINCHMORE HILL. . 
G. Wiltshire, Swindon . 3 : . . £1,040 15 0 For Alterations and Repairs to the King’s Head Hotel. 
C. Williams, Swindon : : . 5 -7, 1,030, 0 °O | W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill (accepted ). 
T. Barrett, Swindon . 5 5 : : 1,019, he 66 No competition. 


Amportant ty Builders, Decorators & Looking-glass jMakers, and the Trade, 


VALUABLE MOULDS 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY. 


About 2,000 Boxwood and Pear-tree Moulds for strappings, picture frames, corners 
and mouldings, in Louis XV. and XVI. and Georgian Styles. Elizabethan centres and 
corner pieces, shields, clasps, &c. 


About 200 Compo Moulds, some bound in iron frames, consisting of nivendinigs: 
figures, centres, corner pieces, &c. 


About 1,850 Sulphur Plaster Moulds, comprising squeezes of various ornaments, 
mouldings, foliage, &c. 


About 330 Lead and Iron Moulds with dies, consisting of very fine centres, foliage, 
corner pieces, leaf mouldings, &c., all in various styles. 


J About 320 Plaster Piece Moulds, boy figures, in various positions, from 6 to 20 inches 
in height, capitals, various animals, pheasants, brackets, pole-ends, shells, shields, &c. 


The moulds would form the foundation of a large trade, being the result of many years’ experience, and at the 
cost of several thousand pounds. They are first-rate patterns and the style now in use, and being Louis XV., XVI., 
Adam, Georgian, &c., are suited for drawing-room and dining-room ceilings, cornices, dadoes, walls, &c., in private 
houses, and for theatres, music-halls and other public buildings, also for” decorative ‘farniture; as chimney- glasses, 
consoles and occasional tables, low cornices, overmantels, chimneypieces, &c. They would build up one of the best 
businesses in the trade, at home or abroad, and to a firm that can use them they would be worth all they would cest, 
being ready for immediate use and in good condition. 


APPLY TO 


THOMAS _ HUGHES & SON, . 


194 EUSTON ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
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foe PATENT GIBBS’ P ATENT GIBBS’ remem 
Noiseless Outlet Ventilator, Noiseless Outlet Ventilator. 
ng |WEATHERPROOF EXTRACTORS, 


From 4122 /= each. 


In CONSTANT and EXTENSIVE USE BY THE 
ADMIRALTY, HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS, THE 
LEADING STEAMSHIP COMPANIES AND ARCHITECTS 

| THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. il 

THEIR QUALITIES AND CAPABILITIES HAVE STOOD THE 
BRASS TRELLIS FRONTS. PRACTICAL TEST of TIME. : PLAIN IRON FRONTS. 


(Rd. Design.) 
(Rd. Design.) 


NaN GT AO wewacté silt omenoreD a” ye aks ete sername 
CHEAPEST, ay KINDLY 
STRONGEST, a COMPARE MAKE 
AND No. 16. : ie ty AND 
BEST VENTILATOR ie PRICE. 


IN THE MARKET. 
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No. 4 (Circular Front). 
| STRONG GALVANISED BOARD SCHOOL 
PATTERN. 


GOTHIC. 


Som Pier PATTERN, 


alt iy “Wii Wh lad 
aa 
a 


sass aS= 
No. 3 (Registered Design). 
GIBBS’ PATENT WEATHERPROOF 
EXTRACTOR, 


PRICE LIST—EX=-WORKS, LIVERPOOL,  (Subiect to Alteration without Notice.) 


(Registered Design.) 
PRICE ON APPLICATION. 


Extractor, 12in. dia. ...... 44 to 6 in. pipe..£1 11 6 | Extractor, 20in. dia. ...... 8to10in. pipe..£3 17 0} Extractor, 36 in. dia. ...... 4to18 in. pipe..£9 15 O 
MO TAE hoy sad ats Batol aye ease l'T4 G:| ieee l4eh Gauatirr een ss 96 12a). Gr ONE A 5) ATEN nD Pieced as 16.40.20; 5, a-- 1k 170@ 
ae aT Ete aaa 6 to8 y ala | ” OYE oe RT er Wtol4 , 7. 6 (7 Gi 7 AS Tart IE lbric's\ei<,o1¢ 18to24 ,, -- 1615 O° 
$9 UCL OLAS AE STE: 7 to9 ,, 835 0 A SOM tee eadas 13to15 ,, oa) od LOO! ” bz Tay idoeood 20to27 ,, - 19 0G 


New Illustrated Catalogue and all further Particulars may be had from the Sole Patentees and Manufacturers, 


JOHN GIBBS & SON, 


WARMING, VENTILATING AND CONSULTING ENGINEERS, 


27 SOUTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


Telephone Nember, 1389. Telegrams—* VENTILATION, Liverpool.’’ 
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WINCHMORE HILL—continued. 
For Building House, Cheshunt Street, for Mr. J. Dewey. 
W. PAvEy, Winchmore Hill (accepted). 
No competition. 


YORK. 
For Building Warehouse, Stables, &c., Lower Friargate, Cum- 
berland Street, for Mr. R. A. Wright. Mr, C. ANDERSON, 
Architect, 12 Lendal,{York. 


Brick, Stone and Plasterwork. 


Finson, York ° : . ‘ : - -£463 010 
Parker & Sharp, York. : : - ; AZ RIO FO 
J. Biscant, York . : ~ : . : 399 10 oO 
Clark, York. - : - ; : TSO SO 
Martin & Sons, York . : F - wes5O el Fao 
T. P. BARRY, Clifton (accepted) . 349 16 oO 


Carpenter, Foiner, Plumber, Glazier, Slater, Painter and 


Smith's Work. 


Usher, York = 952805 oe 
Clark, York. : , .o4OuR7 G6 
Harrison & Co., York . : 4 : es LT TOO 
H. Bowman, York ¢ - : ; n es Ou 7. LO 
Dent, York . : : : : - : - 305 15 Oo 
T. P. BARRY, York (accepted) . ; ; sso. oO 
Harrison, York . 2 A : , : 9200 LOnLO 


TRADE NOTES. 


EXTENSIVE alterations and additions have been made to 
Holy Trinity Church, Henley-on-Thames, under the super- 
intendence of the architect, Mr. W. M. Thorold Lowdell, who has 
entrusted the system of ventilation to the ‘‘ Climax” Ventilating 
Company, of 15 Great George Street, Westminster, the ex- 
traction of the vitiated air being effected by six “Climax” 
invisible roof ventilators. 

THE latest improved exhaust roof ventilators and system of 
ventilation of Messrs. Baird, Thompson & Co. have been 
recently applied to the Council Chamber of the Hammersmith 
Vestry. 

THE Calverley District Hospital, near Bradford, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 


chester stoves with descending smoke flues, the same being: 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 


TENDERS have been accepted by the Improvements Com- 
mittee of the Aberdeen Town Council for the materials of the 
old properties at the top of Huntly Street which are to be re- 
moved, and the opening up of that thoroughfare to Whitehouse 
Street will be forthwith commenced. 


ON Monday the 8th inst. Messrs. Woodhouse & Rawson 
United, Limited, successfully launched two new electric boats 
from their Strand Electric Launch Works at Strand-on-the 
Green, Chiswick. The larger of the two, the Glowworm, has 
been specially designed for Mr. Pears, the soap-maker, by Mr. 
W. S. Sargeant, branch manager to the company, who also 
designed the two electric launches, Pzoncer and Pilot, pre- 
viously built for the same owner. 


IT has been decided by the Bury Town Council that as far- 
as practicable, in letting contracts or ordering goods, preference: 
shall be given to those persons or firms who pay to their work- 
people the regular standard of wages obtaining at the time in 
the borough or district. 


WE understand that Messrs. C. & R. Light were large | 
buyers at the sale of the late Mr. Peart’s well-seasoned stock of 
timber. Messrs. C. & R. Light have on hand a large stock at 
their timber yards in Rivington Street, Curtain Road, E.C. 


BORING for iron ore, the Carlisle Fournal says, has begun at 
Gosforth. Practical men consider the prospects very good 
indeed. It will be with mixed feelings that visitors to Gosforth. 
will think of the change that would be wrought there by suc- 
cessful mining operations. 


ANOTHER furnace has been put in blast at Glengarnock 
Ironworks, making four now in operation there. The two 
calcining kilns at Wheatyfaulds ironstone pit have also resumed’ 
working, and the new Siemens furnaces at Glengarnock Steel 
Works are completed and ready for starting. 


AT a special meeting of the Stockton Town Council the 
following tenders were accepted :—Mr. J. F. Maston, of Par- 
liament Street, London, at the sum of 6,744/, for excavation, 
drainage and road-making at the Ropner Park; Mr. W. C. 
Atkinscn, of Stockton, for lodges, railings, fences, &c., 3,092/. 5. 
Messrs. Little & Ballantyne, of Carlisle, for planting, 662/, 
The tenders had amounted to 3,000/. in excess of the amount 
authorised by the Council to be expended. The work had to 
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HEY are the most perfect lifting Fire Ranges in the 
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much cooler than with the ordinary Ranges. 


Arrangements have been made with Ironmongers 
in nearly every town in the kingdom to stock these Ranges, 
and to supply drawings and prices on application. 
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Any of our Patent Ranges can be supplied through an 
Ironmonger. 


SONS, PEEL FOUNDRY, DERBY. 
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be cut down, and it had been decided to make the lake less, 
saving I,200/.; to dispense with the cascade (7652.), the balus- 
trade (1,241/.), and to have two lodges instead of one, and so 
save an additional 4o0/. 

THE Goole School Board have rejected a motion that in all 
contracts entered into by the Board a clause should be inserted 
that the maximum rate of wages be paid to all workmen 
engaged in the execution of the work. 

AT the meeting of the Walsall Board of Guardians, Mr. 
Bailey, architect, reported as to the condition of the closets and 
sanitary arrangements in the workhouse. He suggested certain 
alterations, and these were adopted, and tenders ordered to be 
advertised for. 

A DISCUSSION took place atjthe meeting of the Stockport 
Town Council on the action of the gas committee in accepting 
a tender for gasworks extension at 2,2887.,, while another cotn- 
petent firm quoted 2,248/. A motion to refer the question back 
to the committee was defeated, it being explained that the 
motive of the committee was to get the work done as quickly as 
possible. 

A LARGE clock has just been erected in the tower of All 
Saints Church, Pontefract, by Messrs. John Smith & Sons, 
Midland Clock Works, Derby. The time is shown on two 
dials, each 7 feet across, and the hours are struck upon the 
largest bell. It is provided with all the latest improvements. 
All the wheels have machine-cut teeth, the pendulum is com- 
pensated for variation in temperature, and the general construc- 
tion of the clock has been carried out to the designs of Lord 
Grimthorpe. The same firm are now making church clocks 
and chimes for Cullompton, Devon; Hayton, near Carlisle, 
and others. 

WE have recently received a sample box of the Patent 
Centric Pens, manufactured by Messrs. John Walker & Co., of 
Warwick Lane, E.C. They are an excellent pen, flexible and 
durable. An improved penholder is supplied with the Centric 
pens. ; 

AT the meeting of the Glasgow Town Council it was agreed 
that the Corporation should themselves undertake the laying 
down of the works and plant for supplying electricity for private 
and public lighting within the central area of the city, and that 
the system of distribution be that known as the low-tension 
three-wire system. The Gas Committee were instructed to 
arrange for acquiring a suitable site for the erection of a central 


The cost of putting down the plant requisite for supplying 
I1,000 sixteen-candle-power lamps, exclusive of cost of sites for 
central station and sub-station, was estimated at 51,307/. 


AMERICAN NOTES. 


MR. VICE-CONSUL PEARCE, Denver, in his report for the year 
1899 states that the estimated cost of new buildings which 
have been erected during that year is somewhat in excess of 
the preceding year, viz., 3,308,325/.,, of which sum 927,427/. was 
expended in the construction of large business blocks, the 
balance being distributed among churches, colleges, schools 
and dwellings. The business blocks have been constructed 
according to the most modern ideas of strength and durability, 
combined with good architectural taste; in fact, they compare 
favourably with similar modern buildings erected in the larger 
eastern cities. The most important of these buildings—the 
Boston block, eight storeys ; Masonic temple, seven storeys ; 
People’s National Bank Building, nine storeys ; and the Equit- 
able Building, now under construction—represent a total cost 
estimated at 633,000/.; this in itself is an indication of the 
steady growth and enterprise of Denver. 

OF St. Paul, the Vice-Consul, Mr. Morphy, says :—Build- 
ing last year was active: 9,500,000 dols. was expended by private 
enterprise, the amount was about equally divided between busi- 
ness blocks and residences. The Manhattan block and the 
Metropolitan Opera House are worthy of special notice, as 
being amongst the erections of last year. The waterworks of 
the city have been constructed at a cost of 2,460,000 dols.; the 
total mains now in are 193 miles, with 10,458 connections. 
The daily consumption of water is 8,000,000 gallons, or equal 
to eight acres of water 3 feet deep. 

CONSUL SADLER HAYES, of Chicago, alluding to wages in 
the building trades, says :—From the able report of the bureau 
of labour statistics of the State of Wisconsin, where wages are 
quite up to, and in many instances above, the average of other 
States, and the position by no means unfavourable, the general 
rate of wages per hour for all branches of the building trade in 
Milwaukee in 1890 was Is. 2d.; the higher grade, the masons, 
receiving Is, 63¢, and common labour 73d. (The general rate 
at Chicago in the same trade was 1s.7d@) Taking the year 
1889, 26:25 per cent. of working men were idle, the percentage 


supply station, and to take steps for carrying out the works. | rising in January to 70°67 per cent., according to the pay-rolls 
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Complete House Furnishers and Decorators, &c. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES POST FREE. 
ALL GOODS CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY STATION IN GREAT BRITAIN, 


LARGEST STOCK OF 
DON. 


DINING-ROOM SETS. 


Including Sideboard and Dining Table, 
in Antique Carved Oak, £25. 
Designs Free. 


CARVED 


OAK MANTEL-PIEGES, 


With Overmantels to match. Finished 
with Carved Wood, or Bevelled Glass 
Panels, £15 10s. complete. 
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DEAL CHIMNEY-PIECES, 


Finished in Art Colours, with Over- 
mantels, Bevelled Glass Panels, £3 each. 
Designs and Estimates Free. 


LARGEST STOCK IN LONDON 


Of Genuine Chippendale, Sheraton, &e., 

Furniture. Rare specimens of Old Inlaid 

Dutch Marqueterie, Delft and Oriental 
China, &c, 


PARQUET FLOORING 


From 4d. per square foot. 
Estimates Free. 


PANELLING FOR ROOMS 


From 3s. per square foot, 
Estimates Free, 


— CARPETS, 
CHIMNEY-PIECE IN SOUND PINE. CURTAINS, 
Primed for Painting. Fitted with Overmantel, Bevelled LINOLEUM, 


Glass, &c. 


Opening, 36 in. by 36 in. 


; At Manufacturers’ Prices, 
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CARVED OAK CHIMNEY-PIECE AND OVERMANTEL, 


Stained and Polished, complete, 


Size of Opening, 38 in, by 388in. £15 10s. 
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of firms in the trade, the average number of working days ci 
the year being 229. According to comparative statements oO 
workmen, the number of days worked during the year was 202, 
and the actual earnings for that period were 89/ 4s. 8d ; the 
average monthly wages in Wisconsin for 26 days work was 
112. 16s 14d. while the same in Europe for 26 days’ work are 
stated to have been 5/. 6s. 83d. F 

THE contract has been, S¢ove of Indianopolis says, awarded 
to the Braintree, Mass, Granite Company, amounting to 
170,000/., to furnish the stone for the Newberry library building 
in Chicago. The building will cost about 1,500,000/. There 
was a very close competition between the large granite dealers 
in New England to obtain this contract. The First Baptist 
church, Malden, has been built with this stone. The granite Is 
a pinkish red. This is the largest granite contract ever made 
in the district. The quarry has been opened a year. 


JACKSON COUNTY, N.C., has, according to the Tuckaseegee 
Democrat, a natural stone bridge, spanning the Tuckaseegee 
river, where its width is about 60 feet. The width of the bridge 
is 32 feet, and it hangs so low to the water that when the river 
is very much swollen the water runs over the top of it. It is 
composed of one solid rock, both ends of which are firmly 
planted in the cliffs on either side. 

A COMPANY has been formed in Chicago for a new type of 
elevated railway. The tracks, the Fourmal of Commerce says, 
are to be arranged in two storeys, one above the other, the 
upper tracks being for express service, with stations from one to 
two miles apart, according to local requirements, the lower 
storey, with a slower rate of transit, having its stations at every 
two, three, four or five blocks, as may be necessary. A striking 
feature is that the structure is to be mainly composed of steel 
cables, while the floor beams and all the other parts are in 
a state of tension. The several parts of the railway will be 
so combined and interact that the action of a passing train of 
cars will produce a local stiffening of the structure, so that 
whatever part of the road a train may be situated upon that 
part of the road is the stiffest to carry the weight of the rolling 
load. 

THE V.-W. Lumberman hears that never before in the 
history of New York City has building been at such a com- 
plete standstill as that which followed the recent strikes and the 
agreement of lumber dealers to deliver no lumber to boycotted 
buildings, and that at a time when plans and contracts were 
unusually numerous. 


NOW READY, our 
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THE mysteries connected with the acceptance of tenders are 
not confined to England, At Leavenworth, Kan.,, local builders 
are a good deal concerned about the award of contracts to 
Topeka parties to construct a large addition to St. Mary’s 
College. The value of the work to be done is about 50,000 dols., 
and one of the contractors of Leavenworth was the lowest 
bidder by over 3,000 dols. Why the award should be made 
to Topeka parties when local builders were the lowest bidders 
and equally responsible has not been understood, 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


A NEW vicarage is to be erected in connection with St. 
Ambrose’s parish, Widnes, at a cost of 1,574/. against which 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have given the sum of soo/. 

AT an adjourned meeting of the Winchcomb School Board 
Mr, C. Stewart, whose tender of 1,095/. for the new schools 
was previously accepted, attended and said that, thinking he 
had made a mistake, he went through the calculations again 
and found he had done so. Ultimately on Mr. Stewart agree- 
ing to pay the bills for advertising, amounting to 2/. Ios., the 
Board let him off the contract. The contract of Messrs. A. C. 
& S. Billing for 1,3642. was then accepted. 

THE Swindon School Board are about to erect new schools 
for boys and girls at Gorse Hill, New Swindon, planned on the 
principle of the central hall. The schools will be Gothic in 
style, and will be built with the local red bricks, with Bath 
stone dressings, and covered with Broseley tiles. The tender 
of Mr. Francis Reeks, of Lymington, has been accepted at 
5,4842. Messrs. William Drew, M.S.A., & Son, of Swindon, 
are the architects. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Winchester Town Council 
a statement was given of the work being done by a committee 
of gentlemen interested in education, with a view to remedy 
the defects in buildings and accommodation. Two sites for 
schools—one at Highcliffe, in Cheeshill Street, and another in 
the upper part of the town—had been acquired or would be so. 
It was proposed to establish a high-grade girls’ school at St. 
Michael’s Schools, and a _ high-grade elementary technical 
school in St. Thomas’s for boys. It was decided to put the 
existing schools of the city in order, in addition to these two 
new schools, and the architect who had been consulted put the 
Cost at 1,770/, and the new schools at 4,325/.—a total of 6,0957. 
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Towards this there had been promised about 3,000/, The new 
and old school would provide accommodation for over 3,060 
children. 

PLANS have been prepared by Mr. Eccles, architect, Liver- 
pool (Woolfall & Eccles), for a parish-room proposed to be 
erected in Aspinall Street, Prescot. 


VARIETIES. 


THE Local Government Board have granted a provisional 
order applied for by the Salford Corporation to enable them to 
borrow 134,000/. for gas purposes, 18,000/. for waterworks and 
50,000/. for drainage and sewerage works. 

THE Manchester Guardian says that the directors of the 
Manchester Ship Canal Company hope to be able to open the 
canal for the accommodation of the Ellesmere Port traffic next 
month, and for the river Weaver traffic very shortly afterwards. 


AT the meeting of the Oldbury Local Board the committee 
reported that they had had interviews with three civil engineers 
as to laying down an improved system of sewage treatment or 
outfall works, viz. Messrs. J. E. Wilcox (Birmingham), H. B. 
Nicholls (Birmingham) and C. H. Beloe (Liverpool), and had 
invited those gentlemen to prepare and submit competitive 
plans, sections, drawings, specifications, cost of works, &c., to 
carry out the necessary alterations and improvements at the 
farm. The Board then agreed to offer the following prizes to 
the competitors, viz. the appointment of an engineer to carry 
out the work at a remuneration of 5 per cent. upon the 
expenditure ; second, 40/. ; third, 30/. 

THE Wakefield City Council have approved of a recom- 
mendation of the General Works Committee that about 8,000/, 
should be borrowed on loan to defray the cost of laying down 
new causeways in various parts of the city. 

THE deputation of French engineers who recently visited 
London to inquire into the underground system of railways 
have reported favourably to the introduction of the system into 
Paris. 

THE Select Committee of the House of Commons have 
passed the Bill confirming a provisional order for the extension 
of the South Pier at Blackpool. 

By the death of Mr. John William Sparrow, which took 
place at his residence, Beckminster, Pennfields, near Wolver- 
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hampton, there has, the Birmingham Post says, passed away 
one of the oldest and, until the last few years, best-known iron- 
masters of the Black Country. The deceased gentleman, who 
was seventy-one years of age, was for some years a member of 
the Mines Drainage Commission, and was a strong believer in 
the theory, upon which he wrote a number of letters and 
pamphlets, that the depressed condition of the coal trade in 
South Staffordshire some years ago was brought about by the 
reduction of miners’ working hours to eight per day. 


HE directors of the Dover Promenade Pier have decided 
to enter into a contract for 25,000/,, and to proceed at once with 
the erection of a pier in Dover Bay, to be the finest structure 
of the kind on the south coast. 

At the meeting of the Hamilton Town Council a letter was 
read from Mr. W. Alston Dykes, suggesting the establishment 
of public baths for the large proportion of the population who 
could not have them in their own houses, and offering a sub- 
scription of roo/. and a free site towards the object. He 
suggested it would not be difficult to raise 1,000/. publicly for 
the purpose. A committee was appointed to carry out the 
suggestion. 

THE Bill promoted by the London County Council to 
enable them (1) to prohibit the erection of new sky-signs in 
London ; (2) to prohibit the maintenance of existing sky-signs, 
unless certified and licensed ; and (3) to provide for the removal 
of unauthorised or dangerous sky-signs in the same manner as 
dangerous structures under the Metropolitan Building Act, 
came last week before a committee of the House of Lords 
presided over by the Earl of Lauderdale. After hearing evi- 
dence for and against the proposal, the committee decided to 
pass the Bill, and declined to give any compensation to Mr. 
Barker, the patentee and manufacturer of this means of adver- 
tisement. 

THE same committee also passed another Bill, promoted 
by the London County Council, to regulate the erection and 
maintenance of overhead wires in the metropolis. This Bill 
has already passed the other House, where an application to 
exempt the Inns of Court from its operation was disallowed. 

At the instance of the Tamworth Town Council, seven 
owners of house property (twenty-seven houses), alleged to be 


unfit for human habitation, were lately summoned. Mr. 
R. Fawcett, sanitary engineer, said the houses were structurally 
The 


fit for habitation, and only needed some alterations. 1 
Bench inspected the houses, and afterwards decided against 
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the Corporation, stating that they believed the houses were not 


structurally unfit’ for human habitation, and that all that was MEMORIAL OF EARL GRANVILLE. 


ree “tien Renee a eae re WE tHe ab IT has been decided by a committee, of which Lord Herschell 
PPh aeons : , ; : ' is the chairman, that, as a memorial to the late Lord Warden 
AT the meeting ot the Works Committee of the Edinburgh | of the Cinque Ports, efforts should be made to raise about 
and District Water Trust the report of Messrs. Gale, Hill and 4,000/. for the purpose of completing the new parish church of 
Mansergh, as to more effectual means of suppressing waste, fe | Walmer, upon which the sum of nearly 9,000/. has been already 
considered. The engineers‘ advised that the whole area of expended. It is considered that the tower with the spire (pro- 
supply should be placed under district meters, and that the old posed to be erected from a design already drawn by Sir Arthur 
defective fittings should be removed and replaced by better. | Bloméeld, R.A.), which, being together about 130 feet in height, 
It was estimated that the cost of providing the necessary | 0414 be a landmark for the shipping of all nations, and would 
meters would be 25,000/. or 26,000/, and the annual expense 1. furnished with a peal of bells, would form a lasting and 
of working the system, including interest on capital, would be | worthy monument to the late Earl Granville, to whose memory- 
4,000/, The main outlines of the report were approved | it is proposed to place a handsome Mosaic memorial tablet on 
THE Coventry City Council have appointed Mr. G. J. E. the interior of the east wall of the “ Tower” or south entrance 
Jenkins, of Aston, assistant surveyor, at a salary of 200/. per | of Walmer Church. It is thought that no more suitable site 
annum. , for a memorial to the late Lord Warden can be found than the: 
IT is proposed to reseat Port Glasgow parish church, and parish in which is situated the residence where for over a 
effect other improvements, from the plans of Mr. ue B. Stewart, | quarter of a century he spent so many happy days. On 
architect. April 13, 1887, Lady Granville laid the memorial-stone of the 
From the annual report of the Liverpool Architectural ew church, and since it was consecrated on April 5, 1888, the 
Society it appears that there are now 120 members, against 126 late Lord Warden and his family, when in residence at Walmer 
in the previous year. There are 47 fellows, 35 associates, 20 Castle, have been constant attendants. 
students, and 18 hon. members. During the session thirteen 
meetings were held. 


Mr. W. H. RapForpD, C.E., of Nottingham, has been in- 
structed by the Shardlow Board of Guardians to prepare a COUNTY HOTEL, CARLISLE. 
scheme for the sewerage and sewage disposal of ne | Tuts hotel has lately been considerably improved under the, 
Negotiations have been some time in progress to acquire jand | Giection of Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect. Apart from the 
for sewage irrigation purposes. increased accommodation, the greatest improvement has been 
THE recommendation of the committee of the Longton made in the interior, as the old plain coffee-room has been | 
Town Council in connection with the proposed municipal build- | transformed in a most effective manner into a handsome 
ings has been adopted by the Council as to obtaining the Court- | dining-hall, fitted throughout with selected French-polished 
house site, with the addition of the Union Hotel, Messrs. mahogany of beautiful grain. A deep frieze in tinted gold 
Walters’s manufactory, the Talbot Inn, and two shops adjoin- | ornament and vellum-coloured ground has been very suecess— 
ing, as the site for the buildings, subject to satisfactory arrange- | fully used all round, and the walls below are covered with Tyne 
ments being made with the owners for the purchase of the-| Castle tapestry of a colour which admits of the table decorations 
properties. | being shown to advantage. The ceilings are laid out in a. 
IMMENSE forest fires are, it is stated, raging in the north of . geometrical design with Robinson’s' cement, painted an ivory 
New Brunswick, N.S, and the Miramichi Valley is a sea of | colour, the moulded ribs and cornices being painted in colours: 
roaring flames. At dozens of places sawmills and houses have | and gilded. Two large mahogany mantelpieces of hand- 
been burned, the high winds carrying the flames in every | some design have been fitted up at each fireplace, and 
direction. | instead of the ordinary grates the fireplace openings have been 
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formed with special tiles, and the old-fashioned dog-grates set | in Court for showing what would be the effect of the new build- 
in them, with marble fenders all round. The floors have been | ings on the ancient lights. 
covered with velvet-pile carpets of a pattern and colour to The case for the defendants is to the effect that they are 
harmonise with the decorations, and double swing-doors have | only doing what has been done by the owners of mercantile 
been formed from the corridor, opposite a screen, to meet the | establishments in various parts of the city, increasing the height 
working arrangements of the manager, Mr. Koster. The | of old establishments, and that in fact the buildings as proposed 
adjoining room is now being decorated for a reading and | would scarcely reach the height of other buildings in Grafton 
writing-room. The contractors were:—Messrs. Beaty Bros., | Street which were not said to have interfered with ancient 
builders ; Messrs. W. & H. Davidson, joiners; Messrs. W. & | lights. 
R. M. Hill, plumbers, glaziers and decorators ; Messrs. Ormerod In support of plaintiffs’ case affidavits were made by 
& Son, ornamental plastering ; Messrs. W. Scott, Morton & Co., | Messrs. Dudgeon & Evans, and for the defendants affidavits- 
Tyne Castle tapestry ; and the Wenham Company for Wenham | were made by Messrs. Thos. Drew, J. J. O’Callaghan and 
lights and shades, with Doulton pottery-ware shafts, Hampton Shaw. 
Counsel for the plaintiffs:—Messrs. Piers White, Q.C.,. 
Robertson, Q.C., and R. F. Harrison (instructed by Messrs. 
Peebles). For defendants :—Messrs. Kenny, Q.C., Overend, 


ANCIENT LIGHTS, DUBLIN. Q.C., and Martin Burke (instructed by Messrs. Geoghegan & 
3 Son). 
AN action for damages has been brought before the Master of The Master of the Rolls adjourned the hearing, intimating 


the Rolls by Messrs. Alfred Barton Mansfield and Frederick | that the evidence before him was not sufficient to enable him 

William Mansfield, of Grafton Street, against Messrs. Switzer | to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion, and that he should there- 

& Co, in the same street. The plaintiffs are in an extensive | fore follow the course laid down in one of the appeal cases by 

trade in the fancy-warehouse line and as music-sellers, and | appointing a surveyor, under whose superintendence a screen 

they also keep a photographic studio in Grafton Street, and | should be erected to represent the elevation in view of the old 

they sought for an injunction to restrain the defendants and | building, and also a screen representing the elevation of the in- » 

their workmen from erecting any building, wall, or other | tended building. The surveyor would then observe the effect 

structure, or permitting any erection to remain, on the site of on the lights in question. 

the old house, 88 Grafton Street, or on the ground at the rear 

thereof, so as to darken, injure, or obstruct any of the ancient 

lights of ane pos as they were enjoyed previously to the 

time at which the defendants took down the old house. It 

appeared that in the course of last year the defendants pro- INFANCY OF GAS LIGHTING. 

ceeded with certain building operations in connection with | THE annual meeting of the Incorporated Gas Institute was 

their own premises, and plaintiffs having become apprehensive | commenced on Tuesday at Carlisle, under the presidency of 

that the defendants were raising the height of their establish- | Mr. Joseph Hepworth, engineer and manager of the Carlisle 

ment to an extent which would interfere with their (the | Gasworks. 

plaintiffs’) lights, sought for an injunction to restrain. Mr. Hepworth in 1879 gave an interesting lecture on the 
Mr. Piers White, Q.C, opened the plaintiffs’ case. He | history of the Carlisle Gasworks to the members of the Carlisle 

described the business” they carried on, and stated that for | Scientific Society. Speaking of its early history, he said :— 

twenty-five years they enjoyed the lights which they now | Until nearly tke close of last century it would appear that no 

alleged would be interfered with by the defendants’ new build- | uniform system of public lighting was in operation in the city. 

ings, which would obstruct the light to their showroom, packing- | Lanterns hung by the door of a shop or dwelling, or occasion- 

room and photographic studio. In illustration of the case, | ally suspended on ropes across a narrow street, were probably 

models of the plaintiffs’ and of the defendants’ premises were | all the attempts then made to light the streets. In the year 


produced, and a number of large-sized photographs were also | 1799 the Car/isle Fourna/ (then recently established) contained 
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the following paragraph :—“ As winter will soon be appearing, | 


and the opulence and trade of this city render such an under- 
taking highly necessary, we could wish, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the property and safety of our fellow-citizens, to see this 
town well lighted. A subscription for that purpose, were it only 
set on foot, could not fail of being soon filled, as the advantages 
are obvious to every one who has to traverse the streets during 
the dark and gloomy nights of winter; and those who have 
shops valuably stocked must be ever apprehensive for the 
safety of their property, as the shelter afforded to thieves and 
nightly marauders is certainly a great encouragement for them 
to commit depredations.” 

The editor of that day appears to have been of the opinion 
that a public lamp is equal to a stationary policeman ; and the 
mayor of that year, Mr. John Richardson, whose name is still to 
be seen on the Town Hall clock, was evidently impressed with 
the importance of the subject, and issued the following notice: 
—“Mr. Mayor requests a meeting of the inhabitants of this 
city, at the Town Hall, on Friday next, the 4th inst. (October), 
precisely at 11 o’clock, to consider of the best mode to light the 
lamps the approaching winter —Carlisle, October 2, 1799” 

The meeting was held, voluntary subscriptions were raised 
for providing lamps, the Corporation contributing the sum of 
207, No mention was made of coal gas as an illuminant, and 
oil lamps were all that the meeting had in view. This move- 
ment, however, does not appear to have been altogether suc- 
cessful, for three or four years later, viz., in 1803, the citizens 
resolved to apply to Parliament for “‘an Act to light and watch 
the city, and other purposes.” This Act was duly passed, and 
its powers were speedily exercised, and the public lighting of 
the city was effected apparently to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned, for the fourna/l again writes (January 19, 1805) :— 
“The fervent petition of many a devout heart (Lighten our 
darkness) is at length literally accomplished. On Thursday 
night the blaze of about 400 lamps kindly dissipated the gloom 
in which our numerous streets and lanes have long been in- 
volved.” 

All went well, I believe, with these 400 oil-lamps, except that, 
like all other lamps, they appear to have been fragile. The 
Blue Bell, in Scotch Street, must presumably have been in 
those days an hotel of importance. Probably the ostler was 
also a man of importance, and certainly it is to be hoped he 
was a man of substance, for the number of lamps he broke and 
paid for annually is truly appalling. His name is not recorded. 
It does not appear whether he broke lamps by accident or for 


mere pastime, but in any case he always paid for them, and in: 


that respect left a worthy example to ostlers and others for all 
time to come. , 

Murdock’s discovery and application of coal-gas was by 
this time being discussed in Carlisle, and in the year 1817 the 
citizens again met, this time under the presidency of Sir Joseph 
D. A. Gilpin, the then mayor, to take into consideration the 
establishment of gas-lights in the city. An Act of Parliament 
was again applied for and obtained by a privatecompany. The 
Act of Parliament received the Royal Assent May 19, 1819, and 
the gasworks were erected, at a cost of 5,000/. to 6,000/., in 
Collier Lane. The completion of the works was celebrated in 
a manner not uncommon amongst Englishmen even in these 
days. Fifty shareholders dined at the King’s Arms on 
February 8, 1820, when the room was beautifully illuminated 
with gas from two patent lamps, and the chronicler again writes, 
February 12, 1820:—‘‘ We certainly think much credit is due 
to the managers of the works for the very excellent light which 
they have produced, and which we think is perfectly equal to 
that in the metropolis and not inferior to any in the kingdom. 
All the streets are not yet lighted, but are in a state of forward- 
ness. This gas is very much admired by all persons, and its 
own attraction has made several converts, who before would 
hardly acknowledge the great superiority of the gas over any 
other light. The Carlisle gas is acknowledged to be the finest 
in the kingdom, and does much credit to Mr. Grafton, the 
engineer.” 

The gasworks then established were among the first erected, 
and the company was probably one of the earliest that obtained 
Parliamentary powers for the manufacture of gas. The ancient 
walls of the city were at that time fast falling into decay, the 
Eden Bridge was but just completed, the canal connecting 
Carlisle with the sea at Bowness had not then commenced its 
brief existence, and none of the railways which now form so 
important a part in the life and commerce of the city were 
then in existence. The pipes and other ironwork for the gas- 
works were brought by sailing-vessels to Sandsfield on the 
Eden—a distance of some seven or eight miles from this city— 
and the carriage from that place alone cost nearly double the 
sum that material and carriage together cost at this time. Coal 
also had to be carted all the way from the pits, a distance of 
fourteen or fifteen miles, and, fortunately for the new gas com- 
pany under such circumstances, the price of candles at that 
i was Is, 2d. perlb. A notice was advertised in September 
1819 :— 
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“The works of the company and the arrangements for 
lighting the city being now in such a state of forwardness as to 
enable them to give light in a very short time, it is their 
intention to begin laying the pipes in a few days, previous to 
which it is necessary to ascertain who intends to take the light, 
so that the small branch or service-pipes to the houses, shops, 
&c., may be laid at the same time, when the streets are open, 
which will evidently be a great saving of expense and in- 
convenience to the public. Messrs. Richard Backhouse, Thomas 
Huntington and R. W. & R. Porter are strongly recommended 
by the committee to fit up the interior of shops, houses, &c., 
only with copper or wrought-iron pipes, the former having 
overlap joints, 

“N.B.—A respectable man, who can give security, will be 
wanted, as a clerk to the company ; application to be made by 
letter to Mr. Lowry, solicitor, Carlisle, on or before October I 
next. [Here follows schedule of charges. ] 

‘‘ Batwing and ornamental lights to be specially agreed for. 
One-sixth to be added to the sums specified when the light is 
taken on Sundays. Lights in dwelling-houses to be charged till 
eleven o'clock. Persons who wish to take the light are 
requested to make application to Mr. Richard Lowry until the 
office adjoining the works is completed, and where the different 
lights required, and the hours for which they are wanted, will 
be entered. Innkeepers and others, whose hours of lighting 
are uncertain, may be accommodated by special agreement. 
The charges to be paid half-yearly, in advance, at Christmas 
and Midsummer, in equal instalments, and not to be taken for 
a shorter period than twelve months. Persons commencing 
between terms to pay up to the one ensuing. The service-pipes 
will be laid, at the company’s expense, to the front wall of the 
houses adjoining the public street, provided the length of the 
pipe does not exceed 15 feet. When the premises are so 
situated as to require a greater length, the extra expense may 
be arranged by special agreement. The interior fitting to be at 
the expense of the consumer, and to be made perfectly air-tight 
and subject to the approbation and future inspection of the 
committee. No burners allowed to be used but those furnished 
by the company, and to be paid for on delivery. Argand 
burners must not be used without glasses. The flame to be 
kept properly regulated and not to exceed, for No. 1, 2 inches, 
No. 2, 2} inches, and No. 3, 3 inches in height, and the 
Cockspur flame not to exceed 3 inches. 

*‘ N.B,.—When this is not attended to, the brilliancy of the 
light is diminished and smoke and smell produced. 


ew 


“The lights must be extinguished within a quarter of an 
hour after the time contracted for, except on Saturdays, when 
they may be used until 11 o’clock. The servants of the company 
are prohibited from taking money from the consumers, who are 
requested not to encourage such a practice. It is earnestly re- 
quested that the above regulations be observed, as any material 
See etoe from them will oblige the company to discontinue the 
supply.’ 

This notice is interesting for two or three reasons, It tells 
us how and at what price gas was sold when first introduced in 
Carlisle; that it seems scarcely to have been contemplated 
that the gas would be used on Sundays; that the gas-meter 
was not then invented; that in those days, as well as these, 
some conditions were necessary to be observed in order to secure 
satisfactory results from the gas consumed. 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS. 


Atv a meeting of the Society of Engineers held at the Town 
Hall, Westminster, on Monday evening, June 1, Mr. W. N. 
Colam, president, in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. John 
Kerr, on “ Portable and Pioneer Railways.” He commenced 
by drawing attention to the important part railways have played 
in the advance of civilisation. He disclaimed any intention of 
entering into the debateable ground of narrow v. broad gauge 
railways, but dealt with railways suitable to meet the require~ 
ments of factory, mine, plantation or for an absolutely new 
and undeveloped country. The advantages of a portable rail- 
way where facility of transport is of importance was dealt with: 
and the practical application illustrated by an example in deal- 
ing with earthwork was given. Reference was also made to the 
appreciation of the value of portable railways by sugar planters.’ 
The construction and materials used for a portable railway and 
rolling stock were next touched upon. For the development: 
of the newly-acquired territories in Africa, he recommended 
the adoption of pioneer railways, and described the class of 
railway recommended, and gave particulars of the cost and 
construction and carrying powers. Reference was made to 
pioneer lines having paved the way for a main line railway ; 
they could be removed further a-field, or be used as feeders for 
the main line, and that it was better to have a pioneer railway 
than no railway. On the other hand, he contended that it 
would be foolish to put down a pioneer railway where the 
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traffic would warrant the construction of a heavy line. The 
paper concluded with reference to India as a field where there 
was much scope for the construction of pioneer lines, and also 
to the effect such lines would have in checking the slave trade 
of Africa. 


THE VICTORIA LAW COURTS, BIRMINGHAM. 


THE heating and ventilation of the above building has been 
carried out by Mr. Wilson W. Phipson, M.Inst.C.E., under the 
direction of the architects, Messrs. Aston Webb and Ingress 
Bell, who have devoted much time and forethought in order 
that all Mr. Phipson’s requirements should be embodied if the 
drawings. By this means a very satisfactory result has been 
obtained, as in no part of this magnificent building, so rich in 
all its details, can the heating and ventilating arrangements be 
said not to form part of the structure. To understand the 
whole of the arrangements a complete inspection is necessary 
of the boiler-room, where are fixed the two 50 horse-power 
Galloway boilers, the pumps, return-water apparatus and hot- 
water service heater ; the engine-room, in which are placed the 
two air-compressing engines with the air cylinder, compressed- 
air circuits and indicator; and the distributing chamber from 
whence the whole of the apparatus of the building is controlled, 
the heating circuits being divided into seventeen distinct sec- 
tions. In this chamber are also fixed the pneumatic ther- 
mometers, by means of which the engineer in charge can 
ascertain, at any given moment, the exact temperature of any 
of the courts. The boilers and compressors are in duplicate, 
and the system for warming the building is that of low-pressure 
steam, the water of condensation being returned to the boilers 
by an automatic trap. To each court two distinct steam cir- 
cuits, with regulating valves attached, are taken from the 
distributing chamber. One of the circuits is for heating the 
courts by direct radiation, the several steam radiators being 
evenly distributed, whilst the second circuit is for warming the 
ventilation air admitted into the courts from the spacious 
chambers under the same, which are placed in direct com- 
munication with the open air. The object of this double- 
heating arrangement is to ensure that the warming of the 
courts shall in no way interfere with the warming of the air 
for ventilation, as by this means and by no other can they be 
maintained at the requisite degree of heat, and so counteract 
the varying external temperature of our climate. 
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In order to provide for the circulation of air through the 
courts from the chambers, exit openings are made in the 
ceilings, which are in communication with up-cast shafts, every 
court having its distinct arrangements. In each of these shafts 
compressed-air nozzles are fixed, six for the civil and six for 
the criminal courts, four each for the police courts and two for 
the coroner’s court, all of which are under the immediate 
control of the engineer in the engne-room. The air-pressure in 
these nozzles is from"3 to 4 lbs. on the square inch, and when in 
full operation a velocity from 10 to 12 feet per second is easily 
maintained in the up-cast shafts. This ensures an extraction 
per hour from each of the courts of an amount of air equal to 
five times their cubic capacity. 

In order to give an idea of the extent of the works above 
described, it may be mentioned that the direct heating surface 
fixed throughout the building is equal to 5,000 square feet, and 
the indirect heating in the chambers under the courts is equal 
to 2,800 square feet. The area of the supply and return mains 
may be estimated at 8,coo square feet, and it is calculated that 
when the whole of this apparatus is at work, including the 
supply of steam required by the air-compressing engines, it will 
necessitate the evaporation of 3,360 lbs. of water per hour. 

For the supply of fresh air to each of the large courts, inlet 
shafts are provided having an area of 26 square feet, and for 
each of the police courts an area of 15 square feet. To all of 
these inlets water sprays are fixed, in order that the air, during 
the summer months, may be thoroughly washed before its 
introduction to the courts. 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS. 


DR. TOMKINS, medical officer for the borough of Leicester, 
has just presented his sixth annual report to the sanitary com- 
mittee of the Corporation. It contains special tables showing 
the localities of sewer-gas escapes inside and outside 
the houses inspected during the year, from which it appears 
that nearly 25 per cent. of the escapes were inside the house 
(in breakfast-rooms, dining-rooms, pantries, &c) ; and of the 
remainder, 20 per cent. were in external water-closets, and the 
rest in yard-drains, water-pipes, &c. Tables are also included 
showing the precise sanitary defects found in each of the houses 
in which infectious disease occurred, and of these 53 per cent. 
are attributable to bad plumbing work, and the remainder chiefly 
to foul and damp foundations, &c. The report contains a 
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| other persons who are also doing the same thing. No doubt 


special reference to the system for the National Registration of 
Plumbers, which has been introduced into Leicester, and which, 
Dr. Tomkins says, ray be anticipated to afford some relief 
from the prevalent evils of bad plumbing. Dr. Tomkins men- 
tions that the “ smoke test” is being applied by the inspectors 
throughout the borough, and says that many serious sanitary 
defects have been brought to light by this means. He states 
that the sanitary committee is ready to place the testing- 
paste at the disposal of any householder who may so 
esire. 


AT Liverpool, on Saturday last, the district council for West 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales held an examination in 
the theory and practice of plumbing work, to test the qualifica- 
tions of candidates for registration, and also a competitive one 
for students and journeymen attending the plumbing classes. 
The examiners were Mr. T. Haskayne and Mr. John Powell 
(master plumbers), Mr. Heighley and Mr. Lloyd (journeymen), 
Mr. E. Kirby, F.R.1.B.A. (President Liverpool Architectural 
Association), and Dr. Steeves. During the day Mr. H. Percy 
Boulnois (city engineer), Dr. J. Stopford Taylor (medical 
officer of health), Dr. Vacher (medical officer for Birkenhead) 


and Dr. Carter (President Liverpool Medical Society) visited | 


the premises, and critically examined the workmanship and 
theoretical knowledge displayed by the competitors. There 
were about twenty-five candidates present, coming from 
Colwyn Bay, Conway, Ellesmere, Liverpool, Llanrwst, Man- 


chester, Oswestry, Southport, Tranmere and Wrexham. The | 


examiners’ report upon the practical work of each candidate, 


together with each set of answers upon the science and theory | 


of plumbers’ work, are forwarded to the Plumbers’ Company, © 
London, and in due course the result will be notified by the | 


hon. secretary, Mr. Watkin Hall, C.E., of Great Crosby, 
Liverpool. 


CIRCULARISING ARCHITECTS. 


As it is now about the height of the circular season, says the 
American Architect, we hope that we may be pardoned for 
making some remarks in regard to the wastefulness and use- 
lessness of the present methods of bringing building materials 
and processes to the attention of architects which, if not new, 
are no less true for repetition. Probably few of the people who 
send circulars to architects have any idea of the number of 
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many of the circulars ‘are not only handsomely printed but 
interesting, and we can remember the time when, having nothing 
else to do, we found pleasure and profit in reading them ; but 
for architects who have other business to attend to, it is 
absolutely impossible during the building season to look over 
more than a small fraction of those received, and still more 
impossible to file them away so that they can be found again 
when occasion comes for making use of some of the articles 
mentioned in them. Moreover, even if the trouble of filing 
them is taken, it often happens that the article wanted, by the 
time that occasion arises for using it, is no longer manufactured 
or is made by different parties, so that resort to the description 
in the circular leads to nothing but disappointment. 

In the first place, let him who has a good building appliance 
to sell never send descriptive circulars to architects unless they 
are asked for. In most offices at this season the first work of 
the morning is to pitch the circulars, unopened, into the waste- 
basket. A good many of the class are cunningly disguised, 
and put in a sealed envelope like a letter, so that the person 
addressed will be sure to open them ; but architects become 
pretty expert in detecting these shams without opening them, 
and, at most, they follow their brethren after a second’s delay, 
and the time and expense laid out in their preparation and 
transmission, as well as in collecting and destroying them, is a 
dead loss to all parties. It may comfort the manufacturers of 
such articles to know that they are no worse off than other 
people in this respect. We have heard of a publisher who 
wished to increase the circulation of an excellent magazine. 
He sent out sixty thousand circulars, containing deserved 
praises of it, and received in response four new subscriptions. 
He would probably have had that number of new subscriptions 
in any case during the time, so that the cost of his sixty thou- 
sand circulars was practically a total loss. Ina similar way 
some of the great seedsmen and producing florists, who spend 
immense sums of money in catalogues, have recently been ccm- 
paring the cost of their catalogues with the profits from the 
sales which they make to the new customers to whom they send 
them, and, although a florist’s catalogue is as likely to be pre- 
served and read by those who receive it as anything of the 
kind would be, the balance is often on the wrong side. The 
circulars sent to architects are perhaps more costly as an average 
than any others made, and the total sum laid out on them must 
be enormous, so that any economy that could be judiciously 
made would be desirable. Such an economy might be made, 
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not only judiciously, but most advantageously by keeping the 
circulars until wanted, and letting architects know, by standing 
advertisements in the professional journals, where to get them 
when they need them. The natural resort of every architect, if 
he has a greenhouse to build or a hot-water apparatus to put in 
or a theatre to decorate, is to look in his paper and see if there 
is not something new that will help him to make his work 
successful. If he finds something advertised that looks pro- 
mising he sends for further information, and it is then that a 
good circular becomes of use, while the advertiser, if he is 
enterprising, will send a salesman promptly to follow up the 
circular. We are convinced that this course would do more to 
facilitate the introduction of meritorious goods, and to enable 
architects to keep themselves familiar with improvements in 
building appliances than the dumping of a thousand tons of 
circulars a day into the mails to be transmitted unopened 
through the architects’ offices to the paper-mills. However, 
facts are better than theories, and it would, it seems to us, be a 
most profitable plan for the people who sell goods through 
architects to keep a comparative account of the sales made 
through a broadcast distribution of circulars and through 
judicious advertising, with the cost of each, and let other people 
know the results. 


DEMOLITION OF HOUSES WITHOUT WARRANT. 


IN the First Division of the Court of Session, before the Lord- 
President, Lords Adam, M‘Laren and Kinnear, John Edwards, 
carpenter, Govan, and his wife, in the Elgin Sheriff Court, sued 
the Parochial Board of Kinloss and A, K. Veitch, inspector of 
poor, Forres, for payment of 150/. for damages in consequence 
of illegal interference and operations with house property at 
Findhorn. The pursuers stated that they were proprietors of 
dwelling-houses on the east side of the public road, Findhorn, 
and on February 5, 1889, the Parochial Board took upon them- 
selves without consent of the pursuers not only to take off the 
slates but to throw down the walls. The defenders replied that 
the pursuers had allowed the property to get into a state of 
decay, and as it was in a-dangerous condition it was pulled 
down for the safety of the passers-by. Sheriff-Substitute 


Rampini found that the proceedings did not fall within the 
scope of the Public Health (Scotland) Act and were un- 
warrantable in law. 
damages and expenses. 


He found the defenders liable in 5o0/. 
Sheriff Ivory on appeal assoilzied the 


A | 


defenders with expenses. The pursuers appealed to the Court ~ 
of Session, and the First Division recalled the Sheriff’s 
interlocutor, and gave decree for Io/., with expenses until 
July 3 last, and allowed the defenders expenses since that time, 
when they tendered 12/7, 10s. The Lord-President said the 
question was whether in performing their duties under the 
Public Health Act the Parochial Board were entitled to order 
the demolition of the house. He confessed he could find no 
authority for that at all. It seemed to him that the Public 
Health Act authorised them to remove nuisances of all kinds, 
and to provide for the sanitation of existing buildings, but’ there 
was no warrant to order a house to be pulled down. It might 
possibly be that the house might be in such a state that the 
health of the inhabitants could not be secure without the 
removal of the house altogether. Of such a case he did not 
think it necessary to speak, because they had no such case 
here. He did not think the sanitary authorities had any 
warrant or authority to order the demolition of the house. 


THE PROPOSED CARLISLE AND NEWCASTLE CANAL. 


IN connection with the long-talked-of project for establishing a 
means of communication by water between the east and west 
coasts from the Tyne to the Solway Firth, the land along the 
probable route which would be adopted between Newcastle and 
Carlisle has recently, says the Carlisle Journal, been surveyed 
by a London engineer. The result of the survey seems on the 
whole to have been of a satisfactory character, there being only 
one or two places at which serious difficulty is likely to present 
itself. The proposed waterway, it is suggested, would follow 
the course of the river Tyne from Tynemouth to Hexham, a 
distance of 32 miles; thence from Hexham to Haltwhistle 
along the valley of the South Tyne. Between Haltwhistle 
and Gilsland a cutting would connect the waterway with the 
river Irthing, the valley of which would be followed down to its 
junction with the Eden near Warwick Bridge. Docks would 
be built in the vicinity of Carlisle, from which the canal would 
be constructed so as to join the Solway either at Port Carlisle, 
which would necessitate the raising of the. Solway Viaduct, or 
at Maryport. The magnitude and importance of the scheme 
as a whole can hardly be overrated, and if found to be prac- 
ticable the results, so far as Carlisle and Newcastle are con- 
cerned, must be far-reaching and beneficial. The waterway 
would have a depth of about 15 feet, and the vessels to be used 
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are intended to be those known as steam lighters, which can 
attain a speed of from eight to fourteen miles an hour. 
Experience has proved that vessels propelled at that speed by 
steam-power do far less damage to the banks of a canal than 
even barges towed by horse or manual labour at only three 
miles an hour. Most European countries are far ahead of 
England in the matter of water-communication, which in this 
country has been for a time allowed to fall into abeyance since 
the introduction of railways. Cheapness of transit by water, 
however, as compared with the exorbitance of railway rates 
and charges, seems likely to give a tremendous impetus in the 
immediate future to schemes for the construction of canals 
and waterways, for it may be mentioned that in France a ton 
of merchandise can be sent by water for the one hundred and 
twentieth part of a penny per mile, or, in other words, 120 
miles for one penny. It is stated that if the Newcastle and 
Carlisle canal should become an accomplished fact, Sir William 
Armstrong would establish works at Hexham, from which guns 
could be sent with expedition to either the east or west coast. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


MEssRs W. RICHARDSON & CO, of Darlington, have lately | 


issued a new catalogue of conservatories and other horticultural 
buildings and requisites, and of hot-water apparatus, &c, to 
which we invite the attention of our readers. Care has been 
taken in arranging it so as to make it the most complete and 
useful work of referénce for those who are desirous of putting 
up structures for horticultural purposes. In the selection of 
designs attention has also been given that buildings of the most 
artistic character may be shown. A lengthy extract is given in 
the catalogue from Messrs Richardson & Co.’s list of clients 
and a very large selection from a series of unsolicited testi- 
monials received by them. These, no doubt, are given in sup- 
port of the opinion stated by Messrs. Richardson & Co. that 
the high quality of their work and horticultural buildings is 
universally admitted. They are also in the habit of working 
under well-known architects, and have frequently done so under 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. Quite fifty illustrations are 
given of glasshouses, from such large structures as winter- 
gardens down to the least pretentious of glasshouses. _IIlustra- 
tions of conservatories are sufficiently varied, and represent 
what may be indifferently described as, a conservatory or winter 
garden, or as, a conservatory or greenhouse. There are myriads 


| of glass structures all over the country,which differ in design 


and plan of construction, but which have one and the same 
purpose to serve. For the sake of distinguishing them from 
what are generally called greenhouses or hothouses, plant- 
houses, fruit-houses and, in fact, houses for specialty purposes, 
so to speak, they are known as conservatories. These are largely 
illustrated, but of course it is obvious that a large volume would 
only afford a fraction of the designs actually carried out. This re- 
mark applies, to large extent, also to the structures for more specific 
purposes. The large variety given, however, are more than 
suggestive of what will suit the needs and wishes of an intend- 
ing client. Specialty houses include vineries, peach-houses and 
houses for different fruits, plants, &c., orchid-houses, ferneries, 
cucumber-houses, melon-houses and forcing-houses generally. 
Then, again, there are those who require ranges of these houses 
for growing in greater abundance, and also houses to serve the 
extensive purposes of nurserymen, &c. Other illustrations still 
more numerous show smaller appliances for pits, plant-frames, 
forcing-houses, garden-frames, cottage-frames, &c., and _ re- 
quisites such as fittings, heating apparatus, boilers, hot-water 
connections and fittings, &c. A large department of the busi- 
ness of Messrs. Richardson & Co., it may be added, consists in 
the warming and ventilating of churches, chapels, schools, 
public buildings and residences, &c, in all parts of the 
kingdom. 


LIABILITY FOR DEFECTIVE DRAINAGE. 


A DECISION has been given by Sheriff Erskine Murray in an 
action raised in Glasgow Sheriff Court by Edward E. Stewart, 
before of Partick and now Bridge of Allan, against John 
Smellie, jun, builder, Partick. He claimed 250/. as damages 
in consequence of the death from typhoid fever of his daughter 
and expenses in having to remove from the house at Partick 
in consequence of what he alleged to be the defective state of 
the drains of that house. The defender denied liability, and 
averred that the house was sufficiently drained. 

Sheriff Murray found that the pursuer took from defender a 
flat house at 11 Broomhill Terrace West, Partick, from Novem- 
ber 1888 to Whitsunday 1889 for 127, on the footing that if he 
stayed on for the next year the 12/7. was to be reduced to Io/. 
and the rent for the next year 32/. Defender, on a particular 
inquiry by pursuer’s wife, stated that he believed the drains to 
be all right ; but it is not clearly proved on the one hand that 
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he guaranteed them on his honour to be all right, or that on the 
other hand he offered that they shculd be tested. When 
Whitsunday came pursuer remained with his family in the 
house, and it is not proved that any complaint was made by 
them to defender about the drains being wrong, or the house 
being in an insanitary condition. In the end of August pur- 
suer’s daughter took ill,and on September 8 she died of typhoid 
fever. In consequence of the advice of her medical attendant, 
who states that there was a bad smell, pursuer’s wife complained 
to defender about September 10, and the latter communicated 
with the sanitary inspector of Partick, who examined the house, 
and on September 19 sent defender a notice that the house was 
unfit for human habitation, and on September 20 his report, 
giving his reasons. Defender not communicating this to 
pursuer, and not taking steps at once, pursuer, through 
his agent, made a formal complaint and demand on Sep- 
tember 23, and employed the West of Scotland Sanitary 
Association, who, on October 6, examined the house, and gave 
a report rather stronger against its sanitary condition than that 
of the inspector of Partick. Immediately the defender com- 
menced operations to put the house in order, which lasted about 
a fortnight. 
on October 20 that all was right, but the West of Scotland 
Association, employed by pursuer, reported that this was not 
perfectly the case, as smoke still escaped in various places when 
the smoke-test was applied. While the pursuer’s wife and 
family had left the house on September 12, and pursuer himself 
left on October 4, pursuer on the latter date made arrangements 
to take a house at the Bridge of Allan for the next five months 
at 20/, and for a son who was working at Clydebank he took 
lodgings from September 12 at 2/7. a week. Pursuer raised 
an action against defender for 250/. damages, in respect of all 
losses incurred by him in consequence .of the insanitary condi- 
tion of the house, including solatium for the death of his 
daughter ; while defender raised a debts recovery action for 
rent due at Martinmas, and the rent both for Martinmas and 
Whitsunday was consigned in bank in joint names. The 
Sheriff found :—(1) That pursuer proved that the house when 
complaint was made to the defender was in an insanitary con- 
dition, and must have been so for some months previously ; 
(2) that pursuer is not entitled to claim damages in respect of 
the loss of his daughter, or other expenses arising previous to 
complaint made by him regarding the insanitary condition of 
the house ; (3) that pursuer is entitled to claim any expenses 
he and his family have been put to in consequence of living 


The Sanitary Inspector of Partick then reported | 


elsewhere during the repairs, with the expenses of removal ; 
(4) that the claims so sustained are fairly equivalent to the rent 
due at Martinmas, being 16/. ; therefore, assoilzies the defender, 
and finds no expenses due to or by either party. 

In a note to his interlocutor his lordship says :—The ques- 
tion to what extent a tenant is entitled to damages against his 
landlord in the case of insufficient drainage is one which has 
given rise to very conflicting decisions on the part of the 
supreme courts. In Gourlay v. Ferguson (November 2, 1887), 
unreported, but referred to in M‘Nee v. Brownlie’s Trustees 
(June 24, 1889, S.L. Rep. 26, p. 590), the First Division, Court 
of Session, upheld a judgment of Sheriff Lees, that “a tenant 
is entitled to have the drains of his house in a proper sanitary 
condition, and that if the landlord, on becoming aware of the 
existence of defects in the drains, fails to get them discovered 
and remedied, he is liable to compensate the tenant for any 
direct loss he may suffer through such failure.” So a landlord 
was held liable in 1507. damages to a tenant for the loss of his 
child, &c. In Munn v. Henderson (July 7, 1888, 15 R. 859), it 
was held by the Second Division that a pursuer’s proper course 
in such circumstances was to leave the house and decline to 
pay the rent. In M‘Nee wv. Brownlie’s Trustees the fact of this 
conflict of views was brought up, three judges of the First 
Division having been called into council along with the Second 
Division. But these three judges considering that there ought 
to be a proof, no decision was come to on the point at issue 
between the two Divisions. The only point really at issue 
between the two Divisions is the question whether the tenant, 
on his coming to the knowledge of the, insanitary condition of 
the house and his complaint thereof to the landlord being 
neglected or rejected, is justified in remaining and then 
claiming damages for possible fatal results, or whether 
his only remedy is to remove and then claim the ex- 
penses he is at during his absence till the subject of 
complaint is removed. An apparent further difference is not 
really one, for though at first sight Mr. Sheriff Lees appears to 
lay down that a tenant is entitled to have his drains in a 
proper condition, that finding is manifestly qualified, and must 
have been taken by the First Division to have been qualified, 
by the succeeding words that if the landlord, on becoming 
aware ot the condition of the drains, neglects to have them put 
right, he is liable for any direct loss of the tenants. So the 
First Division cannot be held to have laid down that every 
landlord insures his house as sufficiently drained, and is liable 
whether or not he knows that its drains are faulty, if they turn 
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out to be faulty. They only upheld his liability after he was 
made aware of the fact. As to the question really at issue 
between the two Divisions, in the case of Barrow or Morrison 
‘v. Paterson, decided in the Sheriff Court of Lanarkshire by 
Mr. Sheriff Spens (February 8, 1890) and Mr. Sheriff Barry 
(July 16, 1890, vi. Sh. Court Rep. p. 332), the Sheriff-Substitute 


adopted the view taken by the Second Division, but the Sheriff | 


Principal decided the case on other grounds. 
the present Sheriff-Substitute considers that on the point at 
issue between the two divisions he must adopt the view taken 
by the Second Division, which is the later decision in the case 
of Munn. It seems to him that the tenant, when he knows of 
insanitary conditions, is in the ordinary case bound to remove, 
and can only claim the expenses occasioned by his removal and 
absence elsewhere. But the question as to the tenant’s liability 
forrentin such circumstances wasalso raised in the case of Granger 
(January 28, 1881). There Lord Young (who afterwards gave the 
leading opinion in Munn v. Henderson and M‘Nee v. Brownlie’s 
Trustees) laid down that a tenant so disturbed in his possession 
‘with his family struck down by illness was not bound to return 
the moment the disturbing cause was removed, particularly 
where, as in Granger’s case, the let expired in a couple of 
months from the time the house was put right, and that the 
failure, not necessarily through culpa, of the landlord to supply 
a habitable house disentitled him to ask for rent for the half- 
year. The Court therefore held that not only was the tenant 
entitled to a deduction from rent in respect of the period he 
was necessarily absent, but also for the remaining two months, 
and putting his other expenses against the rent for the period 
that he was in the house assoilzied him altogether. In the 


present case the Sheriff-Substitute considers that, putting aside | nitere and the like” 
entirely the amount claimed by pursuer as solatium for his | 


On the whole | 


claim for solatium, &c., for the daughter’s death, which has 
been repelled. Inthe debts recovery action the defender will 
fall to be assoilzied, without costs to either party. 


PATENTS. 


[This List of Patents is compiled specially for this Journal by 
Mr. G. H. Rayner, of the firm of Rayner & Cassell, Consult- 
ing Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C., from 
whomall particulars and information relating to Patents 
may be had gratuttously.| 


APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


8815. Wm. Maw Trousdale, for ‘Improvements in door- 
latches, applicable to door-locks or doors without locks.” 

8878. John Wm. Mumby, for “Improvements in fasteners 
for sash-cords of windows, and in appliances employed in the 


‘ manufacture of such fasteners ” 


8913. John Culver Beekman, for “‘Improvements in water- 
cleset bowls.” 

8914. John Culver Beekman, for ‘‘ Improvements in double- 
flush tanks for water-closets.” 

8955. John Geo. Aulsebrook Kitchen, for ‘An improved 


| sash-fastener.” 


8971. John Harrop Jones, for ‘“‘ Improvements in or appli- 


| cable to self-closing doors.” 


daughter’s death and the expenses occasioned thereby, the 


expenses of removal and residences elsewhere of himself and 
his family in consequence of the state of matters fairly balance 


the claim for the Martinmas rent. No action forthe Whitsunday | 
rent has yet been raised, but when it is raised it seems to the | 
Sheriff-Substitute that a very good defence to it may be, 


gooo. James Yate Johnson, for ‘‘ Improvements in machinery 
for’cutting wood” (Roger Frois, France ) 

goo7. Louis Francois Levasseur, for “Improvements in the 
construction of parelled articles, such as doors, articles of fur- 


9039. Wm. More Burnet and Alex. Rea, for ‘‘ Improvements 
in door-handles ” 

9053. Hy. Day, for “ Improvements in or relating to screws, 
bolts, or the like.” 

gogo. Albert 
construction of 
brackets.” 


Hy. Adcock, for “Improvements in the 
sash-cord pulley-brackets and other like 


founded on the decision in Granger’s case. For considering that 
the West of Scotland Sanitary Association reported that matters 
were not yet safe, it seems to the Sheriff-Substitute that the 
pursuer would have been justified in refusing to return. Con- | 
sidering the offer for settlement made by pursuer the Sheriff- 
Substitute might have given him modified expenses had it not 
been that great part of the present contest arises under the 
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LONDON, JUNE 19, 1891. 


TENDERS, ETC. 


*,* As great disappointment ts frequently expressed at the non- 
appearance of Contracts Open, Tenders, &c., it ts par- 
ticularly requested that information of this description be 
Jorwarded to the office, 175 Strand, London, W.C., not later 
than 5 p.m. on Thursdays. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


ABINGDON.—June 19—For Building Crown Post Office. 
The Postmaster, Abingdon. 

ALNWICK,—June 19—For Building Methodist Chapel. 
Mr. G. Reavell, jun., Architect, Alnwick. 

AsTON MANoR.—June 23.—For Erection of Destructor 
Buildings, Chimney Shaft, &c. Mr. W. Augustus Davies, 
Engineer, Public Offices, Aston Manor. 

BARGOED.—June 20.—For Building Nave to Gwladys 
Church. - Mr. E. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Cardiff. 

BARKING.—June 27.For Removal and Reconstruction of 
Six Sewer Gates. Mr. J. Hickman Barnes, C.E, 30 Great 
George Street, Westminster, S.W. 

BECKENHAM.—June 22.—For Supplying and Laying Tar 
Paving. Mr. G. B. Carlton, C.E., Local Board Offices, Beck- 
enham. 

BIDEFORD.—July 1.—For Construction of an Impounding 
Reservoir. Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., 13 Victoria Street, 
Westminster. 

BRENTWOOD.—June 22.—For Alterations, Additions and 
Repairs to Harold Court. Mr. H. Stock, 9 Denman Sy ate we 

BRIGHTON.—June 29.—For Supply of Cast-iron Piles and 
Columns, Girders, Joists, Timber Decking. Mr. R. St. Geo. 
Moore, C.E., 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, S W. 

CAHIR.—June 20.—For Alterations to Church. Mr. W. H. 
Byrne, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

CHESTER.—June 30.—For Forming New Cemetery. Mr. 
James Holland, Architect, Castle Northwich. 

Croypon.—June 30.—For Supply of Broken Granite, 
Norway Granite, Edge Kerbs, York Flags, Gravel and Hand- 
picked Flints. Mr. W. Powell, Surveyor, 8 Katherine Street, 
Croydon. 

DARTFORD.—June 20.—For Supply and Fixing of a New 
Hot-water Boiler in a Watertight Tank. Messrs. A. & C. 


-| of 15-inch Pipe Sewer. 


DARTFORD.—July 2.—For Laying Water Drain with Man- 
holes, Catchpits, &c, and for the Supply of BrokenjGranite. 
Mr. W. Harston, Surveyor, 53 Spital Street, Dartford. 

EALING.—June 19.—For Building Postmen’s Sorting 
Office. Mr. H. W. Primrose, H.M. Office of Works, 12 
Whitehall Place, S.W. 

East BARNET.—June 22 —For Construction of 3,200 feet 
Mr. George W. Brumell, Local Board 
Offices, Station Road, New Barnet. 

FINCHLEY —June 22.--For Laying Pipe Sewers. Messrs. 
Pollard & Tingle, 7 Great Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 

FOLKESTONE —June 20.— For Supply and Delivery of 
10,000 Cubic Yards of Top Soil. Mr. A. W. Conquest, 
Borough Engineer, Folkestone. 

FULHAM.—July 1.—For Alterations and Additions to 
Western Fever Hospital. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, Architects, 
15 Leadenhall Street, E C. 

FULHAM.—July 2—For New Wards and other Buildings 
at Workhouse. Mr. H. Saxon Snelf, Architect, 22 Southampton 
Buildings, London, W.C. 

HACKNEY.—July 1.—For Erection of Additional Wards, 
Workrooms, at the Workhouse. Mr. J. Owen Perry, Clerk’s 
Office, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E. : 

Harrow.—June 20.—For Supply of Broken Granite. Mr. 
E. R. Capon, Local Board Offices, High Street, Harrow. 

HARROGATE.—For Erection of Detached House and 
Stabling. Messrs. H. E. & A. Bown, Architects, James Street, 
Harrogate. 

HASTINGS.—June 22.—For Additions to Board Schools. 
Messrs. Elworthy & Son, Architects, London Road, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

Hove.—June 23.— For Erection of Public Elementary 
Schools. Mr. Thomas Simpson, Architect, 16 Ship Street, 
Brighton. 

Hove —June 29.—For Erection of a New Ward Block at 
the Hospital. ‘own Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

ISLINGTON.—June 29.—For Paving Macadamised Margins 
of Certain Roads. Mr. William F. Dewey, Vestry Offices, 
Upper Street, Islington, N. 

LEAMINGTON.—June 27.—For Laying Asphalte. Mr. Foster, 
Architect, Euston Place, Leamington. 

LEWISHAM.—June 23.—For Kerbing and Tar Paving Foot- 
paths and Channelling and Metalling Roadway. Mr. Edward 
Wright, Board of Works Offices, Catford, S.E. 

LLANELLY.—June 20.—For Building Pelice-stations, Burry 
Point and Llangennech. Mr. Daniel Philips, County Surveyor, 
Carmarthen. 
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Harston, Architects, 15 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C. 


VERITY 1 FeO. CALL LANE, LEEDS. 


Manufacturers of their High-Class 


ROLLING BOLT, MORTICE & RIM LOCKS, 
NIGHT LATCHES, &c. 


In our Deadweight Lock as per drawing herewith, we have so applied the different Movements that 
the pressure is equal in both ways of turning the knob, and we guarantee their giving entire satisfaction. 


We are also manufacturers of— 
The largest Varieties of Openers suitable for Skylights, Fanlights, &c. 
which can be fixed in any position. 
Casements in Wrought Iron, Steel, and Gun Metal. 
Espagnolette Bolts, Weather Bars, Sash Fasteners, Door Checks, &c. 
CATALOGVES FREE BY PvSsi%. 
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LONDON.—June 22.—For Construction of Underground 
Convenience, Shaftesbury Avenue. Mr. George Wallace, 
Engineer, 197 High Holborn, W.C. 

LONDON.—June 24.—For Supply of Sand, Lime, Cement, 
Drainpipes and Wood-paving Blocks. Mr. Charles Mason, 
C.E., Vestry Hall, St. Martin’s Place, W.C. 

LoNDON.—July 3—For Construction of Underground 
Urinals and Water-closets. Mr. Henry Blake, Sewers Office, 
Guildhall. 

MANOR PArkK.—June 23.—For Erection of a School for 
300 Children. Mr. Robert L. Curtis, 120 London Wall, 
London, E.C. 

'MANSFIELD.—June 23 —For Building Business Premises. 
Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Architect, Mansfield. 

‘MERTHYR TYDFIL —June 20.—For Building Methodist 
Church. Mr. T. Roderick, Architect, 24 Clifton Street, 
Aberdare. 

MIDDLESEX.—June 26—For Supply of Blue Guernsey 
Granite. Mr. F. H.. Pownall, County Surveyor, Guildhall, 
Westminster, S.W. 

MiLE END.—June 24.—For Supply and Delivery of Broken 
Guernsey Granite and Tooled York Pavirg. Mr. J. M. Knight, 
Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Bancroft Road, Mile End Road, E. 

NELSON.—June 22.—For Construction of Filters and Lay- 
ing Iron Main. Messrs. John Newton & Son, Engineers, 
Carlton Buildings, Cooper Street, Manchester. 

New Cross —June 25.—For Extending Post-mortem Room 
and Dividing the Diphtheria Ward at. the South-Eastern 
Hospital. Messrs. Jarvis & Sons, Architects, 29 Trinity Square, 
Southwark, S.E. 

New SoutH WALES.—June 24.—For Supply of 175,000 tons 
of Steel’ Rails. Agent-General for New South Wales, 9 Vic- 
toria Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 

PLUMSTEAD.—June 22.—For Paving, Kerbing, Channelling 
and other Work. “Mr. W. G. Forder, C.E., Surveyor, Maxey 
Road, Plumstead. 

PoORTSMOUTH.—June 23—For Additions, &c., to Board 
School. Mr. Alfred H. Bone, 66 Hanover Street, Portsea. 

RICHMOND.—June 22.—For Labour and Materials in con- 
nection with Construction of Sewers. Mr. Walter Brooke, C.E., 
Lower Mortlake Road, Richmond. 

ROCHESTER.—June 22.—For Dredging Works by Steam 
Dredger, River Medway. Mr. Richard Prall, Secretary to the 
Medway Conservators, High Street, Rochester. 
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Conservatories, é&c. 


SHEFFIELD.—For Erection of Shops, Offices, &c. Mr. W. 
Gilbee Scott, F.R.I.B.A., 25 Bedford Row, London, W.C., 
STOCKPORT.—June 22.—For Forming and Laying-out 
Recreation Grounds. Mr. John Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, 
St. Petersgate, Stockport. 
STOCKWELL.—June 25.—For Paving Coal Yards with 
Granite Cubes. Mr. T. Duncombe Mann, Clerk to the Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, Norfolk House, Norfolk Street, W.C. 
SWINDON.—June 20.—For Building Isolation Hospital, 
Gorse Hill. Mr. H. J. Hamp, Surveyor, 10 Queen Anne 
Buildings, Faringdon Street, New Swindon. » | Tog 
TOXTETH.—June 29.—For Private Street Improvements. 
Mr. John Price, Surveyor, Lark Lane, Toxteth, Liverpool. 
Watcot.—July 4.—For Construction of Abutments, Re-- 
taining Walls, Raised Approach, &c., in connection with Iron 
and Steel Bridge, and Strengthening Foundation of Stone 
Bridge. Mr. A. T. Davies, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, 
Shrewsbury. & = 
WALTHAMSTOW —June 26.—For Construction of Sewers. 
Mr. George W. Holmes, Surveyor, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
WALTHAMSTOW. — June 26.— For Making-up Roads and 


‘Laying Concrete Paving. Mr. Geo. W. Holmes, Town Hall, 


ROBT. ADAMS’S Patent Ventilating Apparatus for Continuous Sashes of Lantern Lights, 


SC 
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Walthamstow. 

WALTHAMSTOW.—June 26.—For Building Stables and a_ 
Cottage. Mr. G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

WORCESTER.—July 8.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
School. Messrs. Henry Rowe & Son, Architects, Worcester 
Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. 

YARMOUTH.—June 23.—For Building Officers’ House at 
Palling Coastguard Station. Director of Works Department, 
Admiralty, 21 Craven Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 2 


TENDERS. 


BEDFORD. 

For Building Shops and Aiterations and Additions to Premises, - 
Silver Street, for Mr. Hy. Barnes. Mr. RICHARD LUND, © 
Architect, Bedford. Quantities by Architect. 

Melcombe Bros., Bedford . 


5, 


. £600 o o| 


T. H. Coleman, Bedford . . ;: ‘ «* 535° "O00" 
G. E. Fathers, Bedford ‘ § : :' el BeG4os a 
C. W. Whiting, Bedford . : : ; ~« 486-15 oO! 


PERFECTION 


IN 


FANLIGHT 
OPENERS 


AND OTHER 


‘SASH & WINDOW 
FITTINGS. 


Ror. ADAMS’S new and approved 
* Patented Appliances and Gear for 
opening, closing, and fastening Sky- 
lights, whatever their size, weight, 
or position. Continuous ranges of 
Skylights can be easily and safely 
manipulated by Ropr. ADAMS'S 
Patent Systems, which without 
doubt stand unrivalled. | 
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Work, &c., &c. 


ROBT.. 


H The largest and best variety of Fanlights and Sash Opener i i i 

| , Resin Uva ‘ rs, &c., to suit a rements, Viz. 

oe of work and price, to work by means of the WV ebinal Screw Rod ae pth akira ole hig d 

ety —Door Springs, Fanlight Openers and Gear, Ventilators. Locks and Furniture, 
8 neral Ironmongery. Iron Casements and Frames. Architectural aud other Metal 


Zs ADAMS, 
Building Trades Emporium, 67 Newington Causeway, London, S.E. 


Telegrums :—“* Robert Adams, London.” 


OG | 


No. 1909._New and special solid section 
Weatherproof Metal-tongued Casement 
Bolt. Neat, strong and eflicient. 


eaEa 


No. 208,—Special thrust-motion round 
section Bolt, suitable for very narrow stiles. 
It can be fixed where the space is insufficient 
for anything else. This Bolt is neat, strong 
and reliable. 
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BRIGHTON. 
For Building a Clock Tower, Preston Park, Brighton. Mr. 
FRANCIS J. C. May, C.E., Borough Surveyor, Architect. 


G. R. Lockyer . a . : LI§3IY¥O oO 
J. T. Chappell .. ° , ; ° ; e470" 0 oO 
J. Barnes . : ri han 4 : s9T, 344% Ol O 
J.J.G. Saunders, ; é t 1319! ol Oo 
V.'P.\Freeman. , . ; : ‘ » 31,296 0 0 
Longley & Co. ; raqgivel o 
PATCHLING & SON, Brighton (accepled yd . HIZO! Oo 


BOVEY TRACEY. 
For Building Dwelling-house and Blacksmith’s Shop at Bovey 
Tracey, for Mr. J. Moore. Mr. SAMUEL SEGAR, Architect. 
Newton Abbot. 


Barrow, Newton Abbot ‘ 5 ‘ - £396 16 o 
Zealley, Newton Abbot F : s 243751 Oy 0 
Winser & Turner, Bovey Tracey. : - ©6298 1 0"0 
Pomeroy, Ashburton . : s1297;7TO O 
DAVIE & PALFREY, Bovey Tracey (accepted ).4- 260A 0° 0 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
For Building Residence, Branksome Park, Bournemouth, for 
Mr. H. Aldridge. Messrs. LAWSON & DONKIN, Archi- 
tects, Shaftesbury Hall ase Bournemouth. 


BOURNEMOUT A— continued, 
For Building Borough Offices, Bournemouth, Messrs, LAW- 
SON & DONKIN, Architects, Shaftesbury Hall Chambers, 
Bournemouth. 
J. WHITE, Bournemouth (accepted) . ‘ . £6,400 0 O 
CANNOCK. 
For a Covered Way, Bath and Lavatories, for Aged and Infirm 
Women’s Ward, Painting, &c., at the Union Workhouse. 
Mr. J. R. VEALL, Architect, Wolverhampton. 


Bradney & Co., Wolverhampton ; “£2 50. OO 
C. Linford, Cannock : 2 ‘ 240 G O 
A. Gilbert, Pentyridge. ‘ : : ; Sug? (Agate 
H. Gough, Wolverhampton. : , y 1a ZOOmoenS 
J. REYNOLDS, Cannock (accepted). : 5.) 20d Gao 


CORK. 
For Building Novitiate, Cork, for the Presentation Brothers, 
Mr. S. F. HYNES, Architect, South Mall, Cork. 
John Sisk, Cork . : : . . £10,800 0 O 


HERNE. ” 
For Dining-hall, Board-room and other Works at the Work- 
house, Herne, for the Guardians of Blean Union. Mr. 


T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford 1 £2\750..0 0 aN ele Canterbury. . £1,300 0 0 
Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth . 4 ha2,7508.0 Of] s oe agen c ee Ee , 
G. Shears & Son, Bournemouth c #7253 50101 O ey Cire 2 : 
J. WHITE, Bournemouth * 51825300 “O' O Reed, pelosi y- : 4 Ber 
+ . . . 

7 Accepted subject to modification. gaiice Welby, Herne eae LA ig 
For Alterations and Additions to No. 103 Old Cross Church Thomas Porter, Whitstable 694 9 90 
Road, Bournemouth, for Mr. Bridge. Messrs. LAWSON Mouglin & Knight, Herne Bay 668 0 oO 
& DONKIN, Architects. Thomas Cornelious, Whitstable . 657 0 90 
J. White. 4 . , : i ie Welw ake Amos & FOAD, Whitstable Nate 645 I0 oO 
Barrow & Entwisle . : 4 420 0 0 Architect’s estimate : : 613 0 Oo 


JENKINS & SONS (accepted ) : ; 


For Alterations and Additions to Stables, for Bournemouth, 


Boscombe and Westbourne Omnibus 
LAWSON & DONKIN, Architects. 

F, Hammett, Bournemouth 

Barrow & Entwisle, Bournemouth 

W. Scott, Parkstone 

W. H. C. Curtis, Poole 


Telegrams— 
“ADAMANT, HULL.” 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. 


395 9 0 


Company. Messrs. the Cell System. 


C. Haywood, jun. . . 2,600 0 O 
: Le 0. 0 J. Fell : : 2500s One 
: 450 o Oo}? Wright & Robinson . 2,490 0 O 
é » 404 19 O C..Ge Fall. : 2,430, OMnO 
: oe 355-08 OC J. Worwood . 254307) OnO 


MANUFACTURERS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT. 
GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE LIST OF 


LEGGOTDTs ADJUSTMENT 


From 8s. 6d. each. 
Is admitted to be 
THE BEST ever put 
before the public. 


SILENS FOR 
FAN LIGHTS, 


are unsurpassed, from 4/9 each, 
raise and lower any Skylight. 


These SKYLIGHT OPENERS 
If dimensions are given, we can 


FOR OPENING AND CLOSING FANLIGHTS 
AND LIFTING SKYLIGHTS. 


If you have not already received our REDUCED 
PRICE LIST, dated August 1, 1890, please 
write for one. 


W. & R. LEGGOTT, 


MAKERS OF PATENTS & SPECIALTIES, 
235 High Holborn, W.C.; 109 Hope Street, 
Glasgow ;.and Silens Works, Bradford. 
Telegraphic Address: * SILENS, BRADFORD.” 


Estimates given for Continuous and Special Openers. 
CAN DESPATCH ON RECEIPT OF ORDER. 
STOCKS ALWAYS ON HAND. 


HENRY THOMAS SIDWELL, A S.1., Architect, Herne Bay. 


COVENTRY. 


The WILMOS is 
worked with a rod 


or endless cord. It §e 


ig extremely neat, 
and can be fixed to 
open either top or 
bottom, inwards or 
outwards, no cutting 
away of frame re- 
quired. When work- 
ed with a rod is most 
efficient for Public 
Buildings, as the key 
can be loose. For 
Price Lists, Ilustra- 
tions and Testimo- 
nials, write as below. 
For Continuous and 
other Lights, Hsti- 
mates given. 


For Building Tramp Wards, for the Coventry Guardians, on 


Awards—Gold Medal, Saltaire, 1887; Silver Medal, Brussels, 1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1889 


Sree LSE Y's 


4) “ADAMANT ” PORTLAND CEMEN 


Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. 


i 


Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


THE “ WILMOS. ” 


Wood BLOCK FLOORS, 


Patent Dise-Key System. 


Complete Estimates sent upon receipt of Particulars 


and Plan. 


WESTMINSTER PATENT 


FLOORING COMPANY, 
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Materials Supplied or Laid Complete. 
Price Lists and Samples on application. 


QUET 


FLOORS. 


Stanley Bridge Wharf, 
537, KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Head Office & Works :— 
POWNALL ROAD, 
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COVENTRY —bontiniod: 3 e 
Additional Works, Offices, &c., Canterbury Street, Coven- 
a try, for Messrs. Taylor, Cooper & Bednell, Limited. Mr. 

EDWARD J PURNELL, jun , Architect, 19 Hertford Street. 


C. F. Smith & Sons, Milverton : . £2,379 0 0 
T. Lowe & Sons, Burton-on-Trent . “ 4 BIOr 02 O 
C. G. Hill, Coventry. ‘ : : é 5 ike ere 
rs Worwood, Coventry . . ° é 7227 fOW'O 
C. HaywoopD, jun., Coventry (accepled ) . eBog5.O. OC 


FAREHAM. 
For Building Shops, &c., West Street, Fareham, for the Misses 


Howard. Messrs. LawsoN & MDONKIN, Architects, 
Bournemouth. 

J Plummer, Fareham . : “ : ‘ .£815 0 © 

—, Tutte, Fareham. - : : : el SOR EO 

. Plummer . ; ; : ; : OAS 31m 0 

G. H. & A. BLACKMAN (accepted ) ; : 619 0 O 


KENT. 

For Erection of Eight Workmen’s Dwellings at Staplev Road, 
Belvedere, Kent, for Mr W. Vinson. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE 
Harris, Architect and Surveyor, 1 Basinghall Street, 
E C., and Orpington. 


T. KNIGHT (accepied) ; ites : 
No competition. 


MANGO O tO.) 


For Erection of Twelve Workmen’s Dwellings at Foot’s Cray, 
Kent. Mr. G. ST. PIERRE HARRIS, Architect and Sur- 
veyor, 1 Basinghall Street, E.C., and Orpington. 


T. Knight . : : : . : : 2£2,7479(0 oO 
Somerford & Son. : : 3 ; 2,578 0 O 
C. STEBBINGS (accepted with modifications) 230R 00. 0 
W. Owen (withdrawn) . ; a OR noJ2orsmo 0 


LEEK. 
For Alterations to House at Leek, for Mr. W. Johnson. 
Messrs. W. SUGDEN & Son, Architects. 
Hupson & STEVENSON (accepted ) 5 LA79 0" 'O 


For Alterations to House at Leek, for Mr. John Sheldon. 
_ Messrs. W. SUGDEN & SON, Architects. 

STEVENSON (accepted ) ; A =Liisro 
Day Work. 
Herbert Hall. 


ELECTRIC 


LEICESTER. 
For Erection of a Block of Ten Almshouses on the Clarendon 
Park Road, including Laying-out Grounds, Drainage, 
Water Supply, &c. Mr. J. R. VEALL, Architect, Wolver- 


hampton. 


H. Wilcock, Wolverhampton . : ; Adena 7 
H. Lovatt, Wolverhampton. : ws: plg012 157 8 
T. & H. Herbert, Leicester. . : vp—algsOtai7g 6 
Hutchinson & Son, Leicester : + AdsihaAzr 6 
Bradney & Co., Leicester . . < . abe reo 
T. Harris, Leicester . . : . : . 1,543 Gee 
J. O. JEwsBuRY, Leicester (accepted) ; . I40tpione 


LLANDILO. 

For Building Dwelling-house at Crescent Road, Llandilo, for 
Messrs. Thomas & Sons, Llandilo. Mr. D. JENKINS, 
AR.IB.A, M.S.A., Architect, Llandilo. 

A. MEREDITH, Newbridge-on-Wye (accepted) « £600 0 O 

For Building Pair of Semi-detached Cottages at Rhosmaen, 
Llandilo, for Dr. Lloyd Morgan. Mr. D. JENKINS, 
ARLBA., M.SA,, Architect, Llandilo. 

A. MEREDITH, Newbridge-on-Wye (accefied) . £310 0 0 
LONDON. 

For Works at the Middlesex Music-hall, Drury Lane, Nos. 3, 
5 and 7 Shelton Street, and Nos. 168 and 169 Drury Lane, 
for Mr. J. L. Graydon. Mr. ALFRED WRIGHT, Architect 
and Surveyor, 61 Kennington Road, S E. 


J. Marsland . ; ; ; : ; SSS; 255d 
Leslie & Co... : 4 2 ; : - 4,966" OF oO 
W. Johnson & Co, Limited. y é 4,950 0 O 
Peacock Bros. . : : ‘ : ‘ - 4,886 0 0 
J. Voller .. : 5 5 : s (4,830.0 0 
Allen & Sons . or JO OB BRON RGR Ge 
J. Tyerman 5 s 4,637 0 oO 


For Erection of Dwellings, Silver Street, Golden Square, 
Hampstead, for Mr. Henry Humphreys. Mr. ALBERT E, 
PRIDMORE, M.S.A, F.S.I., Architect, 2 Broad Street 


Buildings. Quantities by Mr. Alfred Griggs. 
Roff & Son , : . ; A <AlesOrTk Gato 
Taylor & Son . ‘ - : : é ei plp247Ze O10 
Pearce & Ellis . - 3 . , ‘ 1,149 0 O 
W. A. Hudson . ; : 7 5 ' 1,097 O O 
Wiltshire . 3 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ a ‘ 890 oO O 
H. King & Co.. : : ‘ ; : 876 Io oO 
Lunpby & Co. (accepted) . “ . d . 330 oO 


Glasgow Branch :— 


LIGHTING. 


DALSTON. 


Telephone No. 1140. 


PATERSON & COOPER beg to give notice that they have Opened Wes 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE, 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


PATERSON & COOPER, 


PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


t End Offices and Showrooms at the above address, 


STREET. 


“Patella, London.” 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 
Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 


February 18, 1891. 


137 WEST REGENT 


Telegraphic Address :— 


Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
417 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 

We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 

We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’s Tubes, Air Grids, &¢., &€c. 
at our Show Rooms. 

We feel confident that our DESIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 
will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 

A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 

Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 

We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & CO. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


Portable 
Cistern 
Filters 


Honse Cistern, fitted 
with a Cistern Filter. 


PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention whatever, 
and upurior to any others. Vide Professor Frankiand's Reports to the Registrar-General, J uly 1866 ; November 1867 ; 
; ‘ and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 
Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


aii ~ Patronised ard used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sa i 
! a ; 28 2 , by H.R.H. ndringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh 
gb Hostel. by Bs the Duke of Connaught at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the dite of the Medical Profession, and at the 
ae poten, Moe pea IN aN Sk papain Ate yeh 2 ne Cer ay ‘and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
“ i s E b rd for London. i . 6d. . . 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and aig. each. ere, 4s. 6d, nnd Gs. each. Household and Hanoy Siters trooe 


157 STRAND, W.C. (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C, 
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NEW PORT—continued. 


Da FTE: For Erecting Two Villas at Stow Park, Newport, Mon, for 


For Building Judge’s Lodging and Residential House at Lam- 


peter, for Mr. David Lloyd, Peterwell. Mr. D. JENKINS, Messrs. 2y & tee Mr. ALFRED Swasi, M SA., 
A.R.LB.A, M S.A., Architect, Llandilo. pisbieemacrors Chambers, New Peny 
D. Evans & SONS, Llanddewr-brefi (accepted) £2,050 0 O 7 in cars OC SONS 0 85 Sha oe anne ay? 4 a 
: - ; ete 
LUSTLEIGH. THOS. WESTACOTT (accepled a ° 4 a een one 
For Building House at Lustleigh, for Mr. Joseph Elliott. Mr. For Rebuilding Nos, 20-1 Conil Road, Newport, Mon., for Mr. 
SAMUEL SEGAR, Architect, Newton Abbot. T. Goldsworthy. Mr. ALFRED SWASH, M.S.A., Architect, 
Pomeroy, Ashburton . : ‘ A : . £325 0 0 3 Friars Chambers, Newport. 
Zealley, Newton Abbot : - x 2 os 29511107 0 T. G. Diamond. ‘ § . i : _ £1,155 0 0 
Lamb, Lustleigh . a ; 210255.) G40 W. A. Linton . ; A i A 4 /r;,0251%0 jo 
Winser & Turner, Bovey Tracey F : eles “el E. Richards . { F - 980 0 0 
Davie & Palfrey, Bovey Tracey . 4 : PE Te R. WILLIAMS & Son’ (accepted ) { ; vinegtol d/o 
‘Call, Lustleigh . : » 143° 0 ¢ PORTSMOUTH. 
PARKER & Son, Lustleigh (accepted ) . - 136 0 0 Foy Building Sunday Schools, Buckland, Portsmouth, for the 
NEWPORT. Trustees of the Congregational Church. Messrs, RAKE & 


For Additions to the Marshes Road Schools, Newport, Mon., COGSWELL, Architects, Portsmouth, 


for the Newport (U.D.) School Board. Mr. ALFRED T. Bowler, Portsmouth... - £3340 0 0 
SwasH, M.S.A., Architect, 3 Friars Chambers, Newport. C. Harding, Portsmouth . . : . - 3125 0 0 
Thos G. Diamond . ; . c ; . £1,746 0 0 T. P. Hall, Portsmouth . ; é 1 83,0200 Ome 
"Wm. Price : : , c ; ' . 1,569 0 9 W. Learmouth, Portsmouth . . 3 ie 2,962.) of. oO 
Wm. Blackburn ; ; : : ; . 1,567.0 0 J. Crockerell, Portsmouth. 5 : : <9.2,9273TO! O 
Jno. Linton : ‘ : : : ; ? 1,560 ier. G. Beech, Portsmouth . ‘ : ; . 2,865 0 o 
‘E. Richards. ; : : ; ; 1,548 Prag D. W. Lewis, Portsmouth : : t . 2,789 0 0 
Moulton & Beownecomhe : ; R . 1,539 0 0 H. F. Bolton, Portsmouth é y ; 2.269410 Oo 
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8 ; SUPPLEMENT 
————————————— 
BUNDELA BUILDINGS. 


As was mentioned last week, Mr. P. C. Mukherji has lately 
been appointed archeologist to the Bengal Government. He 
has recently contributed to the /adzan Engineer an article on 
Bundela architecture, or the indigenous style of building of 
Bundelkhund, which was formed from both Mahomedan and 
anterior Hindoo influences, and from which the following is an 
abstract :—In the Orcha palace, Jehangir Mahal, built by 
Bir Sing Deo during Jehangir’s reign, Hindoo colonnades are 
detected in the projecting verandahs or balconies. The remin- 
iscence of true Hindoo vaulting, made of sloping slabs with 
groins at the corners, as seen in the Man Mandir Palace at 
Gwalior, is detected in the pavilions on the upper storeys. of the 
palace. But the Mahomedan influence is apparent in the 
glazed tiles of the domes, Saracenic arcade and vaulting, made 
of rubble masonry. The writer says he has reasons to believe 
that the art of glazing, if not enamelling, was known to the 
Hindoos long before the Mahomedans came to India, and that 
he has seen glazed terra-cottas among the ruins of many bygone 
towns, such as Sanchonkote in Oudh, The so-calledjSaracenic 
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The corners of structures in Bundelkhund, and sometimes the 
middle of a facade, are occupied by pavilions of curvilinear 
dome or kiosk of ordinary formation, as we generally see in the: 
architecture of Rajputana. Instead of the pavilion some Bundela. 


A e@ £2 @ ae a @ 


FACADE OF ANOTHER HOUSE, SHOWING SQUARE TOWER. 


‘palaces possess A/Za (square tower), being the highest in one of 
the corners of the buildings, as in the old palace at Banpore. 

The plan of Bundela edifices is square or rectangular, with 
a courtyard or two within, and a range of rooms, with or with- 
out verandah along the sides, and the entrance, which is~—= 
always in the middle of a side, is arranged after the Mahomedan 
fashion. The gate has always the prominent position in a 
palace or fort. It has a big arched room, flanked by smaller 
ones for guards, which are domed separately, or in one. Inthe 
former case, the central dome is curvilinear and higher than the 
side ones, which are round. G 

A short description of the Jehangir Mahal at Orcha, once 
the capital of the Bundela kings, will explain the formation of 
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FACADE OF A BUNDELA HOUSE. 


arches, too, appear to be indigenous development from the | 
cusped and foiled aureole around the heads of ancient images 


and Hindoo gods. 


Bundela construction generally consists of masonry with 
It is 


rubble stones, so the cement was employed in very large 
quantity, and was made proportionately strong. The thick- 
ness of the wall is consequently great, which gradually 


indigenous palaces and common houses in Bundelkhund. 
almost a square in plan, with four round bastions in the 
corners, and projecting transepts in the middle of the four sides, 


one of which is the gate. The sides contain ranges of rooms 
with verandahs, which enclose a spacious courtyard. The first 
storey on the outside is quite plain, and in the interior ordinary 


diminishes as it rises from the foundation till the second or 
third storey is reached, when the Jdatéer disappears, and | 
balconies, separate or connected, project above the cornice. 
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arcades with pointed arches and inroofed with vaults. The 
next storey on the outside begins with bold projecting brackets 
to support the balconies, and on the inside a fine chediajjah 
(eaves), over which is a graceful gallery, relieved with kiosks. 
Then the second storey rises disjointed from the four corners 


Last 


BLOCK PLAN OF JEHANGIR MAHAL AT ORCHA. 


and the four transepts, so that nine independent blocks are 
formed, each having a central vaulted room with verandahs at 
the sides ; the unoccupied eight spaces left on the terrace served 
as small courts for the zenana. The third storey rises from the 
central rooms of the nine blocks, the verandah roofs serving as 
terraces around these nine chambers which are finished off with 
high domes. The transepts in the upper storeys show colonnaded 
verandahs, and the nine blocks are joined by a high wall, 
relieved with double kiosks and graceful balconies, and a 
gallery inside, which keeps up communication with them. The 
domes are relieved with flutes and four diminutive domes in the 
corners. The facades are planted with towers in the corners 
which are relieved with ornamental stages, brackets, balconies 
and stuccoes like the main walls, and are crowned with beauti- 
ful cupolas. These towers are, however, of lower height than 
that of the nine domes. 


VARIETIE S. 


AN application for powers to borrow a sum of 1,700/. for the 
construction of a sea-wall and other improvements on the 
Promenade has been made by the Teignmouth Local Board. 

THE report of a committee on an application of the County 
Council to the Bideford Town Council for a site on which to 
build a new police-station, the present one not being large 
enough, has been submitted to the Council and adopted, to the 
effect that plans should be prepared for extending the present 
Municipal Buildings (which include the police-station), in order 
to ascertain what amount of space it would be necessary to 
retain, and also that application be made to the Local Govern- 
ment Board inquiring whether they would permit the purchase- 
money for the site of the police-station to be expended in 
extending the Municipal Buildings, instead of providing a 
sinking fund. 

AT the monthly meeting of the Mossley Town Council a 
resolution was adopted authorising the purchase of the White- 
hall Mansion for the sum of 4,o00/. for municipal purposes. 
The mansion has been unoccupied for many years. It is stated 
that it originally cost 80,000/. The estate covers 74 acres. 
The place can be adapted for use as a council chamber, 
corporation offices and police-court, besides providing a recrea- 
tion ground for the people. 

IT is said that Sir Edward Watkin has built a private chalet 
at the summit of Snowdon, and he is making arrangements tor 
the occasional display there of a powerful electric light which 
will be visible not only over a great part of Wales and England, 
but as far as Ireland also. 

THE Bideford Town Council has been served with a writ in 
an action by Richard Cornelius Prior and Captain G. F. Moles- 
worth, claiming 2,283/. 15s. 4d, balance of the contract-money 
for widening the Quay and for extras, Mr. Prior being the con- 
tractor and Captain Molesworth the surety. 

THE death is announced at Philadelphia of Mr. David 
Brooks, electrician. He was descended from Henry Brooks, 
who in 1640 went from Cheshire to Connecticut. David 
Brooks was born on January 26, 1820. He left college at 
the age of twenty, at the time when Professor Morse was 
engaged in his first experiments with the electric telegraph. 
In 1845 he devoted himself to the development of this 
great invention. During that year he put. in operation, in 
connection with James D. Reid, the first telegraph line built in 
America, after Professor Morse’s experimental line between 
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Baltimore and Washington. In 1847 he constructed the first 
“repeaters.” In 1851 he went to Mexico and built the first lines 
there between Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico, On his return in 
1852 he was employed by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company 
to construct and operate its lines from Pittsburg. While thus 
employed he gave Andrew Carnegie his first start in life, em- 
ploying him as messenger in his office at 2.50 dols. a week. 
Among Mr. Brooks’s inventions are his insulators, insulation of 
inductive coils and transformers, discovery of the insulating 
properties of mineral oils, paraffin, resin oil aad general liquid 
insulation, and the invention and development of underground 
conductors. His underground system is in successful operation 
both in America and Europe. 

THE Corporation of Halifax are purchasing 173 acres of 
land for extension of their waterworks system by the construc- 
tion of three reservoirs at Walshaw, on the hills separating 
Lancashire from Yorkshire. The total capacity of the new 
works, which will have a drainage area of 2,300 acres, will be 
623,920,470 gallons. The cost will be about 160,000/, 

Art the meeting of the Montrose Town Council a report on 
the steeple was submitted from Messrs. D. Tosh & Sons, 
Glasgow, stating that the condition of the spire at the top was 
a positive danger to the surrounding buildings. 

ON Friday, the 12th inst, as the men employed by Mr. 
Fowles, contractor, were engaged in the demolition of the old 
Wesleyan Chapel at Wharton Hill, Winsford, Cheshire, in 
order to clear the site for a Sunday school, suddenly the roof 
collapsed and fell in upon them, killing one and injuring others, 


ON the 3rd inst. Major-General C. Phipps-Carey, R.E., of 
the Local Government Board, held a public inquiry at the 
Town Hall, Nuneaton, about the application of the Nuneaton 
Local Board for a loan to improve their sewage works and 
carry out the ferozone and polarite process of sewage treatment 
of the International Water and Sewage Purification Company, 
of 7 Victoria Street, Westminster. Heretofore the Nuneaton 
sewage has been treated by the lime and alumina process, which 
has failed to give satisfaction and caused grave complaints to 
be made. With a view to prevent the nuisance complained of, 
the Nuneaton Local Board have experimentally tried the Inter- 
national Company’s system of purification with satisfactory 


results, and thereupon resolved to adopt that system of sewage | 


treatment. Mr. J. S. Pickering, C.E., engineer and surveyor to 
the Nuneaton Board, explained the plans proposed to be 
adopted. Mr. Frank Candy, managing director of the Inter- 


national Company, gave information about the system of 
purification intended to be carried out, At the conclusion of 
the inquiry the inspector announced that he should report 
favourably on the proposal of the Nuneaton Local Board to 
carry out the International Company’s system of sewage purifi- 
cation. Tenders have been accepted for construction of the 
works, which will cost much less than a sewage farm. 

THE Bristol Mercury says :—Mr. H. J. Williams, architect, 
has been laid up with influenza. This accounts for the delay in 
the advertising for tenders for the foundations of the electric 
light station on Temple Backs. Mr. Williams, under instruc- 
tions from the committee, was preparing the plans when he was 
attacked ; but he has now sufficiently recovered to attend to 
business, and in a few days the plans for the foundations, the 
piling and the retaining wall (about 160 feet at the harbour 
side) will be ready, and the advertisements will then be issued 
for tenders. The plans for the buildings are also approaching 
completion. 

AT a special meeting of the Town Council, Burton-on- 
Trent, it was decided that the negotiations with the Charity 
Commissioners for the purchase of a site for a hospital for in- 
fectious diseases should be abandoned, and that an offer from 
Mr. Hopkins to sell nine acres of freehold land at the Outwoods 
at 120/. per acre should be accepted. 

THE Halifax Markets Committee have authorised the town 
clerk to apply to the Local Government Board for permission 
to borrow 50,000/. on account of new markets. 

AN action was brought before Lord Wellwood .in the 
Scottish Courts by John Howard, labourer, West Port, Edin- 
burgh, against George Gilroy & Co., builders, 80 Dundee Street, 
to recover 300/. damages for personal injuries received by him 
while working at McEwen & Co.’s brewery, Fountainbridge, on 
May 19, 1890. Howard was in the employment of Reynolds & 
Martin, who had the contract for the brickwork of an addition 
which was being made to the brewery, and the accident was 
caused by the fall of a batten from the top of the building where 
joiners in the employment of the defendants were working. 
Damages were claimed from -the defendants on the allegations 
that the accident occurred through the culpable conduct of the 
defendants in failing to properly secure the batten against 
falling through the inside of the building and in directing their 
servants to carry on their operations on the roof immediately 
above where the pursuer and his fellow-workmen necessarily 
required to pass in the course of their work. The defendants 
denied liability, and stated that if fault there was it was the fault 
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of the pursuer or his employers in working underneath while | 


the defendants’ men were employed on the roof, or that it was 
the fault of his employers in not taking precautions for the 
safety of their men. Lord Wellwood gave judgment for the 
defendants, with expenses, holding that there was no duty upon 
them to take precautions to secure the safety of the masons 
working below, and that such duty lay upon their own em- 
ployers, and that there was no fault on their part in allowing 
their men to go on working, as they were entitled to assume 
that they were looking after their own safety. He also held 
that there was contributory negligence on the part of the 
pursuer. 


BUILDING AND BUILDERS. 


THE foundation-stone of a new club-house for the members of 
the Great Horton Conservative Club was laid on Saturday, the 
13th inst. The plans and sketches have been prepared by the 
architects, Messrs. Mawson & Hudson, of Bradford. 

AT the holding of the Glasgow Dean of Guild Court, the 
application of the Glasgow Workman’s Dwellings Company for 
a lining to erect a tenement of dwelling-houses in Rotten Row 
was considered. The Master of Works, Mr. Whyte, took 
exception to the plans, which provided for the entrance to the 
houses on the first and higher flats being obtained by balconies 
running along the front of the building, on the ground princi- 
pally that the erection of the balconies would interfere with the 
free space in the front of the windows necessary for light and 
air. It was pointed out that buildings with these balconies had 
been built in Edinburgh and London. Mr. Borland explained 
that some of the directors had gone to London, and, after 
visiting similar tenements, they returned convinced that there 
was no objection to them from a sanitary or health point of 
view. The Lord Dean of Guild said he was in favour of 
granting the lining. This was an experiment to see if houses 
could be cheapened. The application was granted on the 
understanding that it was not to form a precedent. 

IN the Edinburgh Dean of Guild Court, after several weeks 
delay, warrant has been granted to the Empire Palace Company 
for the alteration of Newsome’s Circus to suit the requirements 
of the company. Mr. R. Menzies, S.S.C. (for the company), 
stated that he had arranged everything, and produced a minute 
from Mr. Lyon’s agent, stating that that gentleman had with- 
drawn his opposition. The alterations on the plans include the 
substitution of a steel fireproof curtain for an asbestos one, 


while beneath the stage, between it and the auditorium, are 
swinging blocks of wood covered with iron, forming, as it were, 
a continuation of the curtain, and thus enabling the theatre to 
be divided into two parts, isolated from each other in case of 
fire in one. 

A FACULTY has been granted for the erection of a chancel, 
with new vestry and organ-chamber, in the church of St. Mary, 
Burghfield, Messrs. Bodley & Garner being the architects, and 
Mr. Franklin, of Deddington, the builder. . 

THE death is announced, on Saturday the 13th inst., of Mr. 
William Colley, for many years a member of the Leamington 
Town Council. Mr. Colley was a native of Marden, Hereford- 
shire, and came to Leamington some sixty years ago. He 
carried on business as a builder, painter and decorator, but 
retired a few years ago. 


TRADE NOTES. 


EXTENSIVE additions are being made to the United Methodist 
Free Church and Schools, Witley, under the superintendence of 
the architect, Mr. Edward Bowman, who is adopting the system 
of ventilation of the “Climax” Ventilating Company, of 
15 Great George Street, Westminster, and their improved 
Ridge ventilators (being guaranteed free from downdraught) 
are used throughout. 

THE works for the supply of water to Stapleford and 
Sandiacre Waterworks have now been successfully completed. 
The pumping station, with well, has been put down, to pump 
water from the Bunter sandstone into a summit service reser- 


voir, from which a population of about 7,500 would be supplied 


by gravitation. A number of consumers were last week sup- 
plied with the water. The engineer to the scheme was Mr. 
W. H. Radford, C.E., of Nottingham. 

Messrs. GILLETT & JOHNSTON, clock manufacturers, &c., 
of Croydon, have just completed a large clock for St. James's 
Church, Camberwell, S.E. It is constructed to strike the hours 
and half-hours on a bell weighing 15 cwt. (which has also been 
supplied by Messrs. Gillett & Johnston), and shows the time on 
four 4 feet 3 inches opal glass dials. The clock is manufac- 
tured of the best materials, and has been fitted with gravity 
escapement, compensated pendulum, and all latest improve- 
ments. This same firm have also just finished a large clock for 
Christ Church, Epsom, which, in addition to striking the hours, 
is made to chime the Westminster quarters, and shows the time 
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on two dials of convex copper. The clock is all of the best 
material, having solid gun-metal wheels, solid steel pinions, &c., 
and is fitted with all latest improvements to insure perfect time- 
keeping, including gravity escapement, compensated pendulum, 
&c. Messrs. Gillett & Johnston have also now in hand, 
amongst others, the ornamental clock tower to be erected at the 
Victoria end of the Vauxhall Bridge Road, London; the clock 
for the Congregational Church, Folkestone; and are now 
engaged in rehanging with entire new oak frame and fittings 
the bells at Desborough parish church. 

THE House of Rest, Pateley Bridge, near Harrogate, which 
has just been erected for the Hon. M. E. Butler, is warmed 
and ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 

. chester grates and patent Manchester stoves, the same being 
supplied by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 

PLANS prepared by Mr. A. Thorne for the drainage of the 
Workhouse have been adopted by the Bideford Board of 
Guardians, and the clerk instructed to invite tenders for the 
work. 

THE Exmouth Local Board have obtained sanction from 
the Local Government Board to borrow 2,000/. for purposes 
relating to sewerage and street improvements. 

MEssRS. LONGDEN, contractors, Sheffield, have a contract 
for new schools for the Sheffield School Board, and one of the 
masons had fallen into arrears with his contributions to the 
Union. As he did not pay, the firm were asked to discharge 
him, and refused. Thereupon all the masons and wallers on 
the job left their work. Messrs. Longden hold five other con- 
tracts in the town, and the Union have withdrawn all the 
masons employed on them, and work is at a stand. - 

THE Improvements Committee of the Aberdeen Town 
Council have sanctioned the plans and specifications of the 
Union Terrace improvement, and agreed to advertise for ten- 
ders for the execution of the work. It is estimated that to 
erect the balustrade, widen the road, and generally effect the 
improvement, will cost 3,000/. 

THE Cleckheaton Local Board have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Holmes & Co, of Newcastle, for lighting the Town 
Hall with electricity. 

THE following resolution has been adopted without dis- 
cussion by the Halifax Town Council :—‘ That the several 
committees of the Council of the County Borough of Halifax, 
in publishing or issuing any advertisement or application invit- 
ing tenders for any work, notice be given therein that the tender 


of any person paying less than the minimum standard rate of 
wages, and who do not observe the hours and conditions of 
labour generally recognised in the district, will not be accepted. 
This condition shall be construed to the acts of sub-contractors 
where such may exist.” 


REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS, 


IN connection with the International Congress of Hygiene and 
Demography, to be held in London in the month of August, it 
has been arranged that one afternoon will be set apart for a 
special meeting of the Congress for the consideration of “ the 
education and registration of plumbers in relation to the public 
health.” It is hoped that the meeting will be presided over by 
the Right Hon. C. T. Ritchie, M.P., president of the Local 
Government Board. The meeting will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of local organisations, including the mayors, chair- 
men of health and sanitary committees and medical officers of 
health of the chief cities and towns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The Court of the Plumbers’ Company will undertake the neces- 
sary arrangements, and all communications relating to this 
meeting should be addressed to the clerk, the Plumbers’ 
Company, 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, London, K.C, 


The Provost of Dumfries presided at a public meeting 
recently held to consider the subject of the registration of 
plumbers, The Town Clerk, Mr. J. Grierson, the secretary of 
the local district council, presented a report in which it was 
stated that the candidates who failed to pass the written and 
practical examinations had failed in the practical tests. 

The Medical Officer, Dr. Thomson, in moving the adoption 
of the report, affirmed that the registration movement was one 
intimately connected with the public health. 

Bailie Dykes seconded the motion. 

The report having been adopted, the Clerk of the Plumbers’ 
Company, London, addressed the meeting He pointed out 
the deleterious influences of defective plumberwork, and that in 
the absence of registation the public had practically no means 
of ascertaining who among plumbers were trustworthy. A 
great number of houses were built without any thoroughly 
qualified plumber being really engaged on the work. “A 
handy man” did the work some way ; the house was occupied ; 
and it was only when the defects made themselves felt that it 
was discovered that the plumberwork had been done by a man 
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who should never have been entrusted with it. If architects 
would go with the movement, they would separate the plumb- 
ing contract from the general contract, and insist on the work 
being done by registered men. There would then be some 
record of the transaction, and a practical means of putting your 
hand on the defaulter. They proposed to ask Parliamentary 
powers to enable them to hold a competent inquiry in the event 
of a registered plumber being accused of doing defective work, 
and to make it penal for any plumber to hold himself out as 
registered if he were not really so. He stated that the 
Worshipful Company would be glad to assist them in opening 
a class for apprentices during the coming season, and that they 
wished to institute a continuous course of instruction occupy- 
ing three or four years, with three examinations, and a higher 
examination entitling those who passed it to the freedom of the 
Company. 

An Operative Plumber (Mr. R. Crichton) asked whether the 
Company would print and distribute among the apprentice- 
plumbers of Dumfries the lectures which had been delivered to 
the plumbers in Edinburgh and Glasgow. This proposal was 
agreed to. 

The Medical Officer for the county, Dr. Maxwell Ross, 
moved a resolution affirming the necessity for the systematic 
training and registration of plumbers. Bailie Kirk seconded 
the resolution, which was agreed to. 


At a meeting of the Bradford District Council, held at the 
Town Hall, a number of rules for the Council were considered 
and adopted. The rules state that in order that no trade 
interest or prejudice may operate against any applicant, all 
applications for registration will be considered by committees, 
which shall include sanitary authorities, architects, &c , as well 
as practical plumbers. All applicants who cannot satisfy the 
registration committee or any district committee of their ex- 
perience will be required to pass an examination by a board of 
examiners, composed largely of practical plumbers. The rules 
further stipulate that any person having cause to complain of 
any registered plumber whom he is employing, either in respect 


by him, may make such complaint to the Council, who will in- 
quire into it and forward their report to the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Plumbers, to be dealt with as they may deem necessary. 
Lists of registered plumbers are supplied to architects, local 
sanitary authorities and all who may apply for them. 
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AN IMPROVED WORK BUILDING. 


THERE have just been inaugurated, the Aderdeen Press says 
by Mr. Charles M‘Donald, of the Froghall Granite Works 
Aberdeen, a building and a method of work that mark an 
entirely new departure in oye stonecutting’ line in this part of 
the country, Aberdeen, though for many years the centre of 
the monumental stone-cutting trade, has not by any means 
taken the lead in showing convenient and comfortable work- 
places for the men, or even the best-appointed appliances for 
carrying on the work. In the United States, particularly in the 
granite trade, much more has been done in this direction, and 
there the provision of enclosed workshops has long been an 
ordinary feature of the business. In Glasgow and Edinburgh 
something has been done in this way—in Glasgow especially, 
where the well-known premises of Mossman, in Mason Street, 
have been a standing example ; but in Aberdeen, with its many 
hundreds of stonecutters, anything that has been done in this 
direction has been on a rather limited scale. As a general rule 
the workmen carry on their work, in summer and winter alike, 
in sheds with open fronts. Rough wooden shutters are some- 
times provided, which, on a particularly stormy day, may 
afford some protection, but which do not by any means answer 
the purposes of an enclosed workroom. In the first-class 
firms, of course, a better order of things is provided for those - 
engaged in the very finest class of work, but even in these 
cases the general stonecutters are usually housed in the open 
sheds. The new building at the Froghall Works provides 
most comfortable housing, convenient appliances and abundant 
air-space—a factor of the first importance in the stone-cutting 
line—for all classes of workmen. It is a timber building, 
350 feet long by 36 feet wide. To the eaves of the roof it 
measures 18 feet 6 inches, and to the apex of the roof from the 
ground level 29 feet. The roof is slated, and for the lighting of 
the interior a line of windows runs from end to end on each side 
ofthe roof. In order to afford additional light, and at the same 
time a sufficiency of air, sliding doors, 4 feet 6 inches high, are 
provided directly under the eaves of the roof on each side of the 
building. These, like the roof lights, run from end to end of 
During summer, when the interior of the shed 
would be more likely to become stuffy than in winter, these 
doors may be opened on both sides, and thus afford abundant 
ventilation. In winter they will be equally serviceable. Should 
a storm be blowing from the east the doors on the east side 


' may be closed and those on the west side opened, and vzce 
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versa, Connected with the stout pitch-pine wall-posts in the 
interior, and along both sides, are metal brackets supporting 
the rail-beams for a travelling crane. Through side doors on 
the ground level rails for a travelling bogie have been laid, and 
thus the entire building is under the complete command of 
mechanical apparatus for the moving of the stones. The 
blocks may be lifted direct from the waggons in the outside, 
placed on the bogie and run into the workshop, lifted by 
the travelling crane and placed at once in any particular 
‘‘ berth” in the shop almost without having been handled. In 
the new building the workmen are arranged in two rows, one 
along each side, and accommodation has been provided for 
about 120 men. Nearly roo men are at present busy at work. 
Between the two rows of workmen sufficient space is left to 
afford ample room for the storing of unhewn blocks of stone. 
Then at each end foremen’s offices are provided, with the 
addition at the south end of a draughtsmen’s department. 
These are also abundantly lighted and conveniently furnished. 
Along one side of the large shed operations are being carried 
on for the erection of a “ vertical” house, in which the vertical 
polishing machines will be placed. It will be practically of 
the same length as the large building, but considerably lower 
and narrower, being 17 feet high by about 15 feet wide. Built 
on the same principle as the main building, it will also be con- 
venient for the carrying on of the work with the best facilities, 
and will afford extremely comfortable quarters for the men. 
It may be noted that when Mr. M‘Donald made the intimation 
of the change to the men, he expressed the hope that the addi- 
tional time placed at their disposal would be worthily utilised ; 
one of the workmen, speaking in the name of his fellows, gave 
the assurance that his words would not be lost, and that they 
meant to see also that the employer suffered nothing pecuniarily 
from the change. 


LIABILITY OF LANDLORDS. 


THE case of Vallance v. Cartwright came before Mr. Justice 
Day and a common jury in the Queen’s Bench on Friday, the 
12th inst. 

The plaintiff, a carpenter, sued the defendant for damages 
in respect of the defective drainage of a house at Tottenham, of 
which the plaintiff was tenant and the defendant landlord. 
The plaintiff alleged that the defendant, by his agent, warranted 


the house as being in a sound, sanitary condition ; whereas, as | 


e 


alleged, it was to the knowledge of the defendant and his agent 
that the house was in an extremely dangerous and improper 
condition, the pipes disjointed, broken, and without cement, and 
the fall inefficient, in consequence of which, as alleged, the 
plaintiff and his wife and family suffered in health, and his 
daughter died of diphtheria, and his business was ruined by the 
facts as to the drains and disease coming to the knowledge of 
the customers. The defendant denied the alleged warranty, 
and denied that the drains were in an improper state, &c., as 
alleged, or that the plaintiff’s family suffered in consequence, 
or that the daughter died from diphtheria caused by the state 
of the drains, and alleged that the plaintiff was “negligent in 
keeping her upon the premises after he had become aware of 
the danger attaching thereto.” 

Witnesses were heard on both sides. 

The learned judge left the question of the warranty to the 
jury, and observed that in substance it was admitted that the 
death of the daughter was caused by diphtheria, and that the 
diphtheria arose from the drains, and there was evidence that 
the drains were defective. As to damages, if the jury found for 
the plaintiff, they might give the reasonable expenses of the 
funeral and illness, &c., with something for any disturbance or 
injury they believed to have been caused to the business. 

The jury retired to consider their verdict, and returned into 
Court with a verdict for 612., for which judgment was given. 

Mr. R. Harris, Q.C., and Mr. Metcalfe were for the plaintiff ; 
Mr. Cecil Chapman was for the defendant. 


ACTION OF PAYMENT, 


AN action was brought before Mr. Justice Mathew and a 
common jury in the Queen’s Bench Division, by King, a 
builder, against Bridger, solicitor, to recover a balance of 300/,, 
due for building a jetty at Belvedere, in Kent. 

Mr. Willis, Q.C., Mr. Fillan and Mr. Wallach were for the 
plaintiff ; Mr. Crump, Q.C., Mr. Powell, and Mr. A. Y. Baxter 
for the defendant. 

In September, 1889, defendant consulted plaintiff as to 
repairing an existing jetty at Belvedere. The plaintiff reported 
that a new jetty would be required, and sent in an estimate for 
950/., which was accepted, his plans being approved. When 
the work was done, and the plaintiff had received his certificate, 
the defendant set up that he had been overcharged to the tune 
of 3co/. odd, and that he was induced to sign the contract by 
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the fraud and misrepresentation of the plaintiff, who told him 
that 8007. would be‘money out of pocket for materials, and that 
val the balance of 150/. he had to make his profit and pay the 
abour, 

Mr. John Xing, examined, said that when defendant signed 
the contract nothing whatever was said about profit or labour 
or 1507. All that was said was that the work would be done for 
g50/. He was to be paid 80. per cent. as the work went on, 
but he never got a penny until long after. After the work was 
completed, the defendant never made any charge of fraud 
against him till he pressed him for his money. 

Cross-examined : He was introduced to defendant by a Mr. 
Croft, but it was no part of the bargain that he was not to be 
paid until Mr. Croft completed his purchase of defendant’s 
property. The charges were fair, considering the nature of the 
work and the risks he had to take. 

Mr. Edwards, a surveyor, having given evidence in support 
of the plaintiff’s charges, 

The defendant and his son were called, and stated that on 
the occasion of defendant’s signing the contract plaintiff said 
the 1507, had to cover his profit and the cost of labour, the 

other 800/. being the bare cost-price of the materials. The 
plaintiff was informed that the contract was signed upon the 
faith of these representations. Estimates were afterwards given 
to do the work for 500/. and 580/. 

Mr, Jenner, a contractor, and Messrs, Franklin and Tab- 
berer, quantity surveyors, gave evidence to the effect that 
plaintiff’s contract was much too high. 

Counsel having addressed the jury, 

Mr. Justice Mathew summed up, and commented on the 
serious nature of the charge made by the defendant. It was a 
charge easily made, and one which must be proved up to the 
very hilt before a jury should act uponit. Here there was a 
written contract, and defendant’s sole means of escape from it 
was to make out fraud. The plaintiff was entitled to rely on 
his documents, and if defendant wanted to pay merely the bare 
cost of the work he should have had it inserted in the contract. 
Was a solicitor likely to be less vigilant of his own interests 
than he was bound to be of his client’s? As to the son’s evi- 
dence, he might have persuaded himself that his father’s view 
was the correct one. Certain, however, it was that not until 
action was the charge made, although plaintiff had been for 
months pressing for his money. 

The jury found for plaintiff for 300/. 

Judgment accordingly. 
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REVIEWS. 


WE have received the following books for notice :— 


“Notes on Building Construction.” Part II. New 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Rivington Series. (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


By J. Wright Clarke, Plumber. 


“Plumbing Practice.” 
(London and New York.) 


Second Edition. Illustrated. 


“Instructions on Wood Carving for Amateurs.” By a 
Lady. (Crosby Lockwood & Son.) 
“ Water-Supply.” By Joseph Parry, M.Inst.C E. (George 


Philip & Son.) 
“Sketches of Village Buildings.” 
Architect. (Richard Bentley & Son.) 


By James Williams, 


LINCRUSTA-WALTON, THE SUNBURY WALL 
DECORATION. 


MESSRS. FREDERICK WALTON & Co, Limited, 2 Newman 
Street, W., the manufacturers of the above material, have 
issued a catalogue containing sixty-six sheets of illustra- 
tions, showing over 500 designs of their wall and ceiling 
decoration, which under the term of Lincrusta-Walton has 
now become a household name. The book is a compendium 
of artistic designs, the illustrations including all the latest 
produced by the company. Taking the designs as they 
are shown, those -must be hard to please who find nothing 
to their taste, though the majority would find a difficulty 
in confining their selection to any design out of the many 
which suit their purpose, all of which for effect and beauty 
claim to be selected. The company evidently propose to add 
still more to their choice collection of designs, the volume being 
so arranged that their clients can insert additional sheets of 
designs as they are issued by the company. Many novelties 
are included in the volume. The designs begin with Lincrusta- 
Walton dadoes, with further examples showing the application 
of,a design continued from the straight line of the hall or pas- 
sage to the rake of the staircase, and dadoes with fillings, 
borders, &c. The designs show in all cases what is pleasing 
in geometric and Renaissance patterns. The flowers of the 
earth, the birds of the air, the fishes of the brooks, insect life, 
all and each have furnished an idea to the designer which has 
been thoughtfully translated by him, and if the result is pleasing 
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and quite unlike stock decoration, it is because uncouth and 
startling effects have not been mistaken for a proof of originality. 
Fourteen shéets are devoted to these, and the following fifteen 
sheets to Lincrusta-Walton fillings, containing a series of 
exquisite patterns to the number of sixty or over. Some forty 
patterns are given of Lincrusta-Walton for friezes, the designs 
here again being admirable. Fine ceiling decoration is pro- 
duced by the application of Lincrusta-Walton, and it will be 
noticed that considerable attention has been given to the illus- 
trations shown on the sheets devoted to ceiling work, and it will 
readily be seen that it was not taken for granted that a special 
and different treatment was not requisite in the case of walls 
and ceilings. Next follow sheets with a very large series of 
the Lincrusta-Walton borders. One of the illustrations shows 
the application of Lincrusta-Walton plaques, friezes and borders 
to a mantel and overmantel, and the following twelve or thir- 
teen sheets show numberless examples of plaques and panels. 
Figure-work largely enters into the subject-matter of these. 
Their inspiration may probably be sought for among the Classic 
and poetical works of ancient and modern times. We cannot, 
however, do better than refer our readers to this book of 
patterns, which will be examined with interest even to the 
specimens of Lincrusta-Walton as applied to dinner-mats, and 
also the designs of dado rails, which we have omitted to men- 
tion before. The introductory letterpress gives all particulars 
as to price, stock, &c., and other details that those consulting 
the book require to know in order to have their designs carried 
out specially or in special colours, or other points in regard of 
the style of decoration they may need. 


HOW TO DEAL WITH TOWN REFUSE, 


THE life of a vestryman would be a happy one but for “ dust.” 
Snow is only an occasional visitor. When snow comes he has 
three choices—to clear the snow away properly, as is done in 
one part of London and in one London suburb; or he can 
ruin the constitutions of Her Majesty’s lieges and their 
beasts of burden by salting the thoroughfares. The third 
course, and safer than the last mentioned, is to do nothing. 
Unluckily, “‘ dust ”—in other words, the heterogeneous matter 
that makes up the contents of the dustbin—is always with us. 
Go where he will with his refuse, the vestryman is chivied else- 
where. He reads Dickens’s description of the golden days of 
the dustmen and is happy for the moment... But what was the 
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amount of dust of former days compared to that of these? 
Judged by quantity, the vestryman of to-day should accumulate 
his wealth in precious stones rather than in comparative value- 
less gold. However, dust to him is as bad as was formerly the 
possession of a white elephant to others, and there is little 
reason to doubt that he would willingly hail a saviour to get 
him out of his difficulty. In a novel this help would be found 
to turnup. But truth no doubt is stranger than fiction, and in 
some cases, if not in the majority of cases, the best of fiction 
is written from actual fact sufficiently disguised for the purposes 
of propriety. It is a striking, if not quite the impossible fact 
some might have imagined, that two men have apparently 
succeeded in solving the problem that the united intelligence 
of vestrymen has hitherto failed to solve. Things have come 
to the condition that we should be glad to get rid of dust at 
any cost, and thus escape being voted a nuisance’ whatever we 
do and wherever we go. The new process for effecting the 
wished-for riddance has been at work for two years at Chelsea, 
and is operated by what has been named the Refuse’ Disposal 
Company, Limited, of the Salopian Wharf, Lot’s Road, the 
invention being that of Mr. Joseph Russell (Rosser & Russell, 
Engineers, Charing Cross) and Mr. J. C. Stanley, the success 
of carrying the process into practical efficiency being due to 
the combined experience of these gentlemen in mechanical and 
chemical laws respectively. Every opportunity has been given 
by the company for inspection of the process, and it has already 
commended itself highly to those who have examined as well 
as to those who have tried it. The process has been described 
in a recent issue of Lwgineering with extreme care and 
accuracy, and we therefore do not hesitate to give the following 
extract :— 

A cursory inspection of the contents ofa dustcart leads to 
the idea that they are mostly valueless and wholly offensive, or 
capable of becoming offensive under the influence of time and 
heat. But this is a mistake, due to the large bulk of the lighter 
and more odorous constituents. Such articles as empty meat- 
tins, bottles, waste paper and straw, and vegetable refuse, 
make a large bulk, but only weigh very little. Three-fourths 
of the weight of dust collected consists of fuel. A proportion 
of this has never been on the fire, while most of the remainder 
is good cinder ; it has had the gases expelled, but the carbon 
remains, and makes capital fuel. Of course there is some 
thoroughly-burned ash, but it is wonderful how much less than 
one would expect to find. The modern servant is not addicted 
to the use of the riddle, and all she finds in the grate in the 
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morning goes into the dustbin. This is well known to those 
interested in such matters, and the brickmakers consequently 
absorb many thousands of tons of breeze from the dustcarts 
annually, to the great annoyance of their neighbours. For 
although the amount of animal and vegetable refuse is rela- 
tively small, it is usually sufficient to taint all the other 
elements of the dust, and to render them offensive when burnt 
or handled. 

The salient feature of Mr. Russell and Mr. Stanley’s method 
is that the dust is dealt with immediately it arrives, and that 
during the whole time it is under treatment it is kept in motion, 
and is fully exposed to the air in thin layers. It is tipped from 
the cart into the first machine, and immediately commences its 
passage through the various sorting devices ; in a few moments 
it;has been divided into its different constituents, while all that 
is offensive has been intimitely ground up with other material, 
mostly carbon, in which it is not only lost, but deodorised. 
The breeze and ashes find a ready sale among the brickmakers, 
but there is still a better outlet for them. By mixing them with 
pitch they can be pressed into briquettes and used for steam- 
raising. It can scarcely be contended that these briquettes are 
equal to those made from fresh Welsh coal, but they are very 
fair, and can be sold at a reasonable price. The liquid pitch 
encloses any objectionable elements they may contain, and the 
result is that they are inodorous. Another material of value 
found among dust is paper. Immense quantities of this are 
collected, and can be used over again for the manufacture of 
common brown paper for wrapping parcels. After being dried 
to remove the dust, and passed through the beaters to reduce it 
to pulp, it becomes as clean and as sweet as when it came 
home from the grocer’s or draper’s. Straw can be similarly 
utilised for straw boards. 

It is an important feature of the process that it is almost 
entirely mechanical, as nine-tenths of the material is never 
touched by hand. The dust as it arrives is tipped into a 
rotating cylindrical sieve ; this runs on a horizontal axis, and is 
12 feet in diameter by 12 feet long. The meshes are formed 
of bars 3 inches apart, and the progress of the tailings is regu- 
lated by an internal worm, which obliges them to make about 
three circuits of the screen before they can escape. A large 
exhaust-pipe, operated by a powerful fan, draws all the floating 
dust and small particles forwards, and delivers them into the 
closed ashpit of a steam boiler. This screen is marked A on 
the diagram; the tailings, shown on the right, are mostly 
bulky articles ; the paper, rags and straw usually roll into balls, 
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although a good deal of small escapes through the meshes. 
Each thing that comes out is thrown on to its proper heap, 
while the rubbish for which no use can be found is sent to be 
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ground under edge-runners, as will be explained presently. The. 
articles that pass through the meshes are raised by an elevator,. 
and delivered to a second rotating screen, B, 15 feet long, 
6 feet in diameter, and 14-inch mesh. The tailings from this. 
are first subjected to a blast to take out light paper and straw, 
and are then dropped on to a revolving sorting-table, 15 feet 
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in diameter. A boy sits beside it and picks out everything of 
value as it passes him, such as bottles, glass, iron, bones, &c. 
The rubbish, such as animal and vegetable refuse and broken 
crockery, he allows to go past him to the grinding-mill. Here 
everything for which no use can be found is reduced to a dry 
powder, which appears able to absorb all the offensive elements 
and render them sweet. There are no heaps labelled “ mis- 
cellaneous” in these works to distract the manager and breed a 
nuisance ; everything that is doubtful goes into the mill, which 
is the Zot-au-feu of the establishment. When it comes out it is 
no longer recognisable ; the mixture is carried back and put 
into the first screen (A) to be again sorted. 

Everything that will pass through a 13-inch mesh falls from 
the screen B on to a travelling band which delivers into a third 
screen C, 15 feet by 6 feet, covered with two meshes, } inch and 
inch. What passes through the former is called ashes, and 
through the latter breeze. The tails go for steam generating. 
The ashes are used to mix with clay for brickmaking and the 
breeze for burning in the clamps, unless, as indicated above, 
they are pressed into briquettes, which, of course, fetch a better 
price. The ashes and breeze {pass over a fine shaking screen, 
which takes out everything below 3 inch; this is valuable as 
manure, being the greater part of the animal and vegetable 
matter ground up in the mill. 

Having traced the dust through its entire passage, we must 
return and notice some of the tailings. As we have already 
said, everything for which an immediate use cannot be found 
is destroyed. At present straw falls into the category, although 
the success of foreigners in the manufacture of straw boards 
leads to the hope that that manufacture may be eventually 
established here. The straw is all burnt with special pre- 
cautions to render the smoke inoffensive. An externally-fired 
cylindrical boiler has two grates; on the larger of these the 
straw is burned, while on the smaller there is a breeze-fire 
through which the gases from the straw are passed to complete 
the combustion. The paper is remade on the premises. This 
seems a Curious industry to carry on in Chelsea, but a well has 
been sunk into the gravel and an ample supply of water has 
been obtained to keep three beaters and one paper-machine at 
work. This is the most valuable by-product of all; the waste 
is worth Ios, to 12. a ton, while the paper made from it is worth 
74, to 87. a ton, The special value of the process is, however, 
that it enables the paper to be cleansed immediately, instead 
of being retained until a market can be found for it. 

The works naturally consume a good deal of steam, par- 


ticularly for the paper-making, and this accounts for much of 
the fine fuel. Indeed, it is conceivable that’ in any general 
extension of the system it might be worth while to use all the 
fuel on the premises in winter for the production of electric 
lighting currents. The total cost of handling would thus be 
avoided, and possibly a saving of the ratepayers’ money effected. 
To prevent the evolution of smoke and any nuisance that might 
arise from the nature of the fuel, the five boilers of the works 
have their smoke drawn by an exhaust-fan through scrubbers, 
in which it is thoroughly washed before it is delivered into the 
air. The three locomotive boilers are worked with forced 
draught, by which all the floating dust collected from various 
parts of the works is thoroughly burned up. 


UNDERGROUND URINAL. 


WE show a design of an underground public convenience, with 
two entrances ; the arrangements.shown on the plan may be 
extended to any degree. The present plan is intended for the 
requirements of a provincial town, or, in fact, any site, as, for 
instance, under a street refuge. Beside the provision for water- 
closets, which are of the direct-action kind, there is also, as 


Merns 


suggested by Mr. Smeaton for the conveniences in Piccadilly; 


proper lavatory accommodation, so needful for the pedestrian 
in sloppy or hot weather, and the want of which in these con- 
veniences has had to be supplemented by temporary arrange- 
ments of anything but an artistic or sanitary character. 
Ventilation is provided by a column of adequate size assisted 
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by a gas jet, and the two entrances admit of a plentiful supply 
of fresh air, as well as by the air inlets. A separate room is 
provided for the attendant, and for the lavatories, with plenty of 
store accommodation under the half landing, and room provided 
‘for inspecting, cleaning and flushing the drains and manholes. 


any other material of a non-absorbent kind could'be substituted 
where expense is a.consideration. The flushing-cisterns are 
those of the Avoneas kind, with self-flushing arrangements, as ~ 
well as the pull-action ; the seats are self-raising. The walls are 
not solid to the surrounding earth, but cavitied, for if the damp 
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The urinals are arranged to hold a sufficient amount of water to | is not kept from the glazed brickwork, they are apt to shell ; 
effectually. deodorise the urine, and are of the self-flushing and | provision for plenty of air is also made. We consider the 
emptying kind, as designed by Mr. John Smeaton. Provisions | whole arrangement as to detail very effective, and as the plan 
are made for hot and cold supply to the lavatories, and a small | lends itself to any extension we think it may be of service to 
heating-stove for the attendant in winter is also provided. The | our readers, more especially those connected with borough or 
walls are all supposed to be treated for glazed bricks or tiles, but | corporation work. sae ates 
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LOCAL SURVEYORS. 


AT the examination for local surveyors, held under the auspices 
of the Sanitary Institute, on June 5 and 6, eleven candidates 
presented themselves. Questions set were answered in writing 
on the sth, and the candidates were examined vzvd voce on 
the 6th. The following candidates were certified to be com- 
petent as regards their sanitary knowledge to discharge the 
duties of local surveyor :—H. Riley Felkin, Hammersmith ; 
T. J. Moss Flower, Bristol; A. Gordon Gibbs, Pulborough ; 
M. Dodgson Graves, York; H. J. Hills, New Wandsworth ; 
W. R. Kay, Bury, Lancashire ; E. Morley, Walthamstow ; and 
A. J. Saise, Bristol. The following questions were set :— 

1. Give a list of the Acts which relate to water-supply and 
to the pollution of rivers, and state the principal provisions of 
each. 

2. Give the substance of the model by-laws with respect to 
the sufficiency of the space about buildings to secure a free 
circulation of air, and with respect to the ventilation of 
buildings. 

3. Having to prepare a scheme for the drainage of a town, 
under what conditions would you severally use the following 
‘descriptions of sewer, viz.:—Stoneware pipes, oval sewers, 
circular sewers, brick sewers, concrete sewers, iron sewers? 
State your reasons for the adoption of each. 

4. It the diameter of a circular sewer were doubled, its 
inclination remaining unaltered, what increase would.result in 
the velocity and discharge through it? And if the inclination 
of a circular sewer were doubled, its diameter remaining un- 
altered, what increase would result in the velocity and discharge 

_through it? 

5. Describe the different methods of dealing with the 
sludge resulting from the treatment of sewage by precipitation 
processes. 

6. Give a specification and make a sketch of a water-tight 
sewer. Describe and give a sketch of the form of manhole 
which you consider best adapted for ordinary town sewers. 

7. If called upon to provide a water-supply to a town having 
a population of 20,000 persons, to what points would you direct 
your attention to enable you to determine the quantity neces- 
sary? And what would be the nature of the investigations 
which you would make in order to determine the source from 
which you could best obtain the supply ? 

8. What is the essential difference between an artesian and 


an ordinary well? Describe the ways in which the water in 
each of these is liable to pollution, and state how such pollution 
is preventable. 

9. In a town of 10,000 inhabitants, describe the plan of 
removal and disposal of house refuse which you would recom- 
mend, giving details as to the staff required and the frequency 
of removal from each house. 

10, What are the objections to “ made soils” as foundations 
for houses? What precautions would you take in respect to 
them? What are the chief causes of dampness in dwellings ? 
How is dampness to be prevented or remedied ? 

11. What are the points to be considered in providing 
efficient ventilation? Give examples, with details as to size 
and arrangements—(a) for sleeping rooms; (d) for living 
rooms ; (c) for elementary school-rooms. : 

12. Write a specification for the construction of a maca- 
damised road 52 feet wide, with a 6-foot footway on each side, 
on a clay soil. Give a cross-section and an estimate of the 
cost per foot run, 


HINTS ON TIMBER. 


IN London and in all large ports timber that is not specially 
consigned is brought from the timber docks, where it is 
sold by brokers, who act as agents for the shippers. Public 
sales of timber lying in the docks (the Surrey Commercial are 
the principal docks in London for Baltic and Canadian timber) 
are continually being held; whilst purchases can at all times 
be made privately from any timber broker. Fir timber for 
building purposes is imported either in an unconverted state, 
as “square timber” and “ poles,” or in a converted state, that 
is ready sawn into scantlings, known according to their dimen- 
sions as “ planks,” “ deals,” or “ battens.” 

In order to obtain the soundest timber, and to use the forests 
to their best advantage, only such trees should be felled as 
have attained their full growth, and in all cases the felling 
should take place during the winter, while the sap is down ; the 
demand, however, for fir is so great that a vast amount of 
inferior, undergrown stuff finds its way into the markets. After 
fir timber is felled, the soundest, longest, and most regular 
shaped trees are generally, after being topped and barked, ex- 
ported under the name of “ handmasts ;” the next best trees, 
at ports from which deals are shipped, are converted into 
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““¢ planks,” “ deals” and “battens,” and the remaining logs are 
then hewn square, shipped in balk, and sold in the market as 
“*square timber.” These balks are mostly squared with the 
axe only, at the felling grounds, but with Memel and Dantzic 
timber the saw is often used. For the sake of clearness we will 
‘deal with unconverted and converted timber separately, taking 
‘the former first in order. 


Unconverted Fir, Timber. 


Baltic Fir.—Al\ Baltic fir is the produce of the Scotch fir 
{Pinus sylvestris), or the Spruce fir (Adzes excelsa), the wood 
-of the former being known in the timber market as red fir, Baltic 
fir, Memel fir, &c., in the unconverted state, and as red or yellow 
planks, deals or battens in the converted state; whilst the 
wood of the spruce is known as spruce fir or white firif uncon- 
verted, and as white planks, deals or battens if converted. The 
peculiarity of calling the same wood red or yellow under 
different circumstances should be carefully remembered, since 
the terms employed have led tothe very prevalent but mistaken 
notion that red, yellow and white comprise three instead of 
only two distinct kinds of Baltic fir. 

Red Fir.—The wood of the Scotch fir, or Pzuus sylvestris, 
is imported from the Baltic, mostly in balks from 11 inches to 
18 inches square, though sometimes reaching as much as 
“21 inches, and in lengths running from 18 to 50 feet, the longer 
lengths being generally rather knotty at the top ends. All logs 
under 12 inches square are termed undersized, and command a 
proportionately lower price. 

The best Baltic fir in balk comes from the Prussian ports of 
Memel, Dantzic and Stettin, but chiefly from the two first. 
Memel timber runs in the most convenient sizes, not as a rule 
exceeding 13 inches square and 35 feet in length, whilst Dantzic 
timber is considered the strongest, though not generally so free 
from defects, being subject to large knots and cup or ring shakes 
(a separation of the concentric rings or layers of the wood). 
Dantzic timber averages from 13 inches to 16 inches square. 

Riga fir, coming from the Russian port of that name, to the 
north of Memel, is inferior in strength to both Dantzic and 
Memel fir of the best quality, and does not run so large. It 
averages about 12 inches square and 40 feet in length, but it is 
often preferred for cutting into scantlings on account of its 
being straighter grained and freer from bad knots. It is, how- 


great demands having exhausted the forests, that there is no 
certainty about obtaining it. 2 

Fir timber from Sweden and Norway is tough, but weak 
and undersized, the best being converted into deals, &c.; that 
from Sweden averaging from Io inches to 12 inches square, 
and from Norway 8 inches to 9 inches. Its principal use in 
balk is for staging and scaffolding, for which purposes its small 
size renders it especially suitable. 

White Fir —Very little Baltic white fir (spruce, or Adzes 
excelsa) comes into the market as square timber ; when it does 
it is distinguished as white timber, or spruce fir; but spruce 
poles, or the young trees merely felled and stripped of their 
branches, are largely imported from Norway and Sweden, 
chiefly from the former, for scaffold poles, whilst the best are 
selected as ladder poles. They mostly run in lengths of from 
20 feet to 50 feet, and are classed, according to the diameter of 
their butt ends, as under or over 4 inches; those under 
24 inches at the top ends being classed separately as rickers, 
and running about 22 feet long, 

Marks on Baltic Timber.—The different qualities of Baltic 
timber are known in the market as crown timber—first, or best 
middling, second, or good middling, and third, or common 
middling ; whilst inferior balks are classed as short and 
irregular. Very little crown timber comes into the market ; in 
fact, there is no demand for it in the building trade, except now 
and then for Government purposes. 

The scribe marks to be found on square timber are often 
very numerous and perplexing, most of them being private 
marks put on by those through whose hands the timber has 
passed after being squared. On Dantzic they are much more 
numerous than on Memel timber; but with these marks of 
ownership we need not trouble ourselves; all that we care 
about are the more generally accepted port marks, which may 
often be a great assistance in deciding on the quality of the 
timber. 

Memel balks of first, second or third quality (also called first 
middling, second middling and third middling), may generally 
be recognised by one, two or three lines roughly cut with a 
scribe, and therefore called scribe marks, which are to be 
found sometimes at the centre, as in figs. 1, 2, 3 below, but 
more frequently at one end of the balks; but care must be 
taken not to mix up these marks with the number of the float 
or raft to which the balk belonged when lying in the dock, 


ever, subject to splitting at the heart, called “heart shake” and | which is scribed at one end of every log, or with the distin- 
“star shake,” besides which it is getting so scarce, from the ; guishing number of the balk in the float, which, with the cubic 
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content, is scribed about the centre of every log floated in the | quality of timber from different shippers— one shipper’s 


docks, where logs of the same shipment and quality are roped 
together in rafts or floats, and an accurate registry kept, in 
which the quality and content, &c., of every stick of timber that 
passes through the dock is recorded, as well as what became 
of it. 

Again, when we find at the centre of balks scribe marks such 
as those shown in 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9, we know that the timber 
has been shipped from Dantzic ; if marked by (4) or (7), that it 
has been classed as best middling ; if by (5) or (8), that it has 
been classed as good middling ; and if by (6) or (9), that it has 
been classed as common middling. 


‘ > 
>l< 
>< >< 
CLS Ramet 
a 
(1) (2) (3) ( 


Pi bleh by Weng (), (7) (8) 


The Dantzic marks 4, 5, 6,7, 8 and 9 are drawn right across 
one face of the balk, and at right angles to its length, whereas 
the Memel marks 1, 2 and 3 are more roughly scribed, and 
therefore are not so easily recognised. There is, however, no 
uniformity about these quality marks, as all shippers from the 
same ports do not adopt them, many preferring to omit the 
port marks and only to use private marks of their own; at the 
same time, when found upon timber, they bear no other 
significations than those laid down above; whilst—though ina 
few cases the marks may lead you to put rather too high a 
value on the timber—it may at any rate be relied on that it 
will not be of a superior quality to that indicated by them. 
Again, if amongst a lot of ‘good middling ” logs, one or two 
marked as “ common middling” or “ best middling” are found, 
it does not necessarily follow that any deception has been 
practised. In changing hands a balk here and there may have 
been considered as too good for “common” or too bad for 
“best middling,” and therefore been shipped into a ‘good 
middling” float. The safest plan, in the case of large and im- 
portant works, is to order the timber direct from a broker, 
selecting it out of shipments from houses who have earned a 
reputation from the care with which their timber is bracked 
or sorted, for there is a great difference in the same market 
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“good middling” being often nearly equal to another’s “ best 
middling.” 
The following are the private marks of four of the leading 
shippers of Baltic, chiefly Dantzic, timber. The letters are 
scribed on the balks near the centre, and often close to the 
port marks described above, and may be relied on as true 
indications of the quality of the timber upon which they are 
found, though at times they may not agree with the port marks, 
which, as already explained, occasionally class the timber too 
high. As the letters are only very roughly shaped with the 
scribe, it will require some practice to recognise them on the 
logs themsélves. Each of the columns 1, 2, 3 and 4 below con- 
tains the private marks of a‘ single firm of shippers, for 
“ Crown,” “ Best middling,” “ Good middling” and “Common 
middling” timber respectively. The addition of an R in 
column Ia to the marks in column I merely indicates Russian 
timber shipped by the same firm (S. Kcoehne). The marks in 
the 4th column are those used by the “ Handels (Trading) 
Company,” though the numbers 22 x 26 will vary according to 
circumstances. ; 


I Ia 2 3 4 

Crown .  .|SKK|SKKR|MKK | OHPK eres. 
Best middling . SK |SK R|/MK /OHP |9™), 564 
Good middling . |SK| |SK] R|MK| |OHP| Alodamie I 
Common middling |SK | SK | R] MK, | OHP | Moy o6y 


American Pine.—Fir timber coming from America is dis- 
tinguished in the market from Baltic timber by being termed 
pine instead of fir, The different kinds imported are known as 
yellow pine, red pine, white pine, or spruce and pitch pine, 
according to the nature of the wood, and they are mostly 
classed as first, second or third quality, without, however, any 
distinguishing marks. 

The chief ports for American pine timber are Quebec and 
St. John, the best yellow pine being shipped from the former, 
and the best spruce from the latter. 

Yellow Pine.—American yellow pine is the product of the 
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Pinus strobus, or “* Weymouth Pine,” a perfectly different tree 
to the Pinus sylvestris, or Scotch fir, which supplies the Baltic 
yellow deals ; moreover, the term “yellow” is only applied to 
this wood in our markets ; in America it goes by the name of 
“white pine.” It can be purchased in balks up to 60 feet or 
70 feet in length, and 24 inches square ; it is not so strong or 
durable as the American red pine, but is much lighter, and is, 
therefore, readily distinguished in the floating docks by the 
height it stands out of the water. It is not much used in large 
scantlings in England, but is largely purchased as planks and 
deals, for it is admirably suited for all kinds of joinery, being 
remarkably free from knots and very easy to work. 

Red Pine.—American red pine is the wood of the Pzmzs 
gitis, which is called in America the “ yellow pine,” and very 
closely resembles the wood of the Scotch fir, though it does 
not equal it in either strength or durability, nor does it grow 
so large as the Dantzic and Memel timber, though it is said to 
be slightly stiffer. Being very straight grained and free from 
knots, it is valuable for joiners’ work, where a stronger wood 
than the yellow pine is required, butit is not so much used in 
England, in consequence of its being more expensive, in pro- 
portion to its quality and size, than Baltic fir. 

White Pine, or Spruce-——American white spruce is very 
similar to Baltic white timber, but, not being considered equal 
to itin durability or strength, does not command a large sale 
in our markets. It is.the produce of two different trees, the 
Abies alba, or white spruce, and the Adzes nigra, or black 
spruce, so named from the colour of their bark, though the 
colour of the wood is in both cases white. The black spruce 
timber is much better than the white, besides being more 
plentiful and growing to a larger size. 

Pitch Pine.—This wood, which is the product of the Pinus 
vesinosa, comes from the United States of America, but chiefly 
from the ports.of Georgia, Savannah and Pensacola. It is, on 
account of its dark grain, coming much into use for treads of 
stairs, framing of doors and other purposes, when varnish 
instead of paint is to be used. The wood is heavy, sticky, and 
is as difficult to work as oak, but the great quantity of resin 
which it contains—though it clogs the plane, and so adds to 
the difficulty of working it—renders it very durable, especially 
when exposed to damp and water ; but if cut from trees which 
have been recently tapped for turpentine, the durability and 
strength of the timber is much reduced. The wood is very free 
from knots, since the tree runs up to a great height, only throw- 


be obtained in the market, from 11 inches to 16 inches square, 


and from 20 feet to 40 feet long, but being subject to heart- . 


shakes and cup-shakes, it is more economical to purchase it 
ready cut into planks, which can be obtained from 3 inches to 
5 inches thick, from ro inches to 14 inches broad, and from 
24 feet to 40 feet long. 

(To be continued.) 
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9152. George Chisholm, jun., for “Improved means or 
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the penetration of damp.” 

9448. Samuel Waters, for “ Improvements in locks.” 

9456. William Bazing Bragg, for “Improvements in or 
appertaining to walls, partitions, bulkheads or the like, in ships, 
warehouses and the like.” 

9464. John Hugh Gough, for “ An improved sash-fastener.” 

9472. William Maw Trousdale, for “ Improvements in door 
latches, applicable to door locks or doors without locks.” 


To INVENTORS. — Patents for Inventions, Trade-marks, and 
Designs secured ; every assistance given to inventors. Specialists in 
Building matters. Information free.—Messrs. RAYNER & CASSELL, 


ing out branches at the top. Logs of pitch pine can generally | Patent Agents, 37 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


ArT DEGCO 


RATORS 


NORTON & C0.’S.0. E. B 


@ 
(Late MARRIS & NORTON) 


AND FURNISHE 


LRCH, ORIENTAL 


Painter, 


Large Staff of highly-skilled Designers and Workmen 
enable them to execute Extensive Orders at the shortest 
possible notice. 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES 


FOR ALL KINDS OF 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK, 
MANTELPIECES AND FITMENTS, 


Special Designs and Hstimates for 


ARTISTIC FURNISHING. 


A Registered Design Book of Mantelpieces and Over- 
mantels, Grates, and Stoves, for 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, &c., 
FREE BY POST. 


NORTON & CO., 
VICTORIA HOUSE, | 
Corporation Street, Birmingham. 
Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
SS PAINTER 


e 
Estimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. . 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) 


HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, ‘UPHOLSTERER AND 
_. GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 
Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W. 


Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET), 
DESIGNS PREPARED AND EST'MATES GIVEN, 


19 Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 
Specialties in Plain & Artistic Painting of Houses. 


FRENCH andENGLISH PAPERS, 
C. E. BIRCH 


EMBOSSED LEATHERS. 
Begs to inform the 


TAPESTRIES, DAMASQUETTE, 
and VENETIANS. 
PAINTED and STAINED GLASS. 
PAINTED TILES and MOSAICS. 
PLUMBING, GLAZING. 
DILAPIDATIONS. (TION. 
REPAIRS of EVERY DESCRIP- 
SANITARY SPECIALTIES, 
ELECTRIO LIGHTING. 
Only Experienced Workmen in atl Branches employed, and 
sent to all parts of the United Kingdom. 
DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES FREE. 


J. & H. LAND, 


98 CANNON ST., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 
(an a EE ee A ee a SET 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS, 
80 NEWGATE S™ E.C, 


entrusted to 
him, 


Orders 


public that he person- 
ally superiniends ail 


CARPETS, 


Importers of Finest Qualities. 
CARDINAL & HARFORD, 


Oldest Established Importers, 


108 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


See New Lists for Prices, &e. 


G. CHANT, 


Cabinet Manufacturer and Upholsterer, 


71 & 73 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E..C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
m all the prevailing Styles. 
attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application. 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs carefully carried out. Hstimates Free, 


5 — 
9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria St., S.W. 
Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR.W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVIOH, and 
may be consulted by appointment. ) 


| 24 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park,. - 


Special 
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“GRIFFIN” GAS ENGINE, 


In the Competition for Gas Engines held by the Society of Arts, 


GOLD MEDAL, 


Awarded to the ‘‘GRIFFIN” Gas Engine. 


~ Horizontal Type. Bingle-sceng Vertical Engine, 
m } to 4-Horse Power. 


CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST, AND MOST 
ECONOMICAL GAS MOTOR. 


SUITABLE AND USED FOR 
Hoisting, Sawing, Printing, Pumping, Grinding, Mining, Chaff Cutting, Polishing, 
Organ Blowing, Sewing Machines, Dairy Work, Boot Making, Pulverising, 
Soda Water Machinery, &c., &c., &c., 


AND UNEQUALLED FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Professor JAMIESON, M.I.C.E., F.R.S., Glasgow, in his Scientific Report, says :— 

“Throughout the whole of my electrical test the Engine WORKED VERY STEADILY; in fact I have never before 
vested a Gas Engine which maintained such uniformity of speed at full power; no ee or blinking being 
observable wm the incandescent lamps.” 

And Professor KENNEDY, F.R.S., M.I.C.E., University College, London :— 

“There is no doubt that it is a most important practical advantage of the ‘Griffin’ type of Engine, that it 
can be made to accommodate itself to variations of resistance not only without alteration of mean speed, but also 
without alteration in the number of explosions per minute, and therefore, without any alteration of steadiness.” 


PRICES AND TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION. 


SOLE MAKERS AND LICENSEES— 


Dick, KERR « co., 


LIMITED, 


BRITANNIA ENGINEERING WORKS, KILMARNOCK, N.B, 
LONDON SHOWROOM—76 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


oo 
Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New Street Square, E,C., and Published for the Proprietors by P. A, GILBERT WOOD, at the Office, No. 175 Strand, W. .C. London 
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LONDON, JUNE 26, 1891. 


NOTICE. 


HE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION, Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, 12 Great George Street, Westminster. 

Under the Provisions of the Charter of the Surveyors’ Institution, 
the present ‘‘ Practice” qualification for admission to membership will 
cease after August 26, 1891. 

Applications for admission to the Fellowship without Examination 
must be made before the above date on forms to be obtained of the 
Secretary. The following are eligible, subject to the rules laid down 
in the By-laws, viz. :— 

Surveyors, whether connected with Architecture, Engineering, 
Land, Building or Mining. Land or Estate Agents, resident or other- 
wise. 

After August 26, 1891, the admission to the several classes of Pro- 
fessional Membership will be by Examination. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BAILDON.—June 30.—For Building Board School, Tong: 


Park. Messrs. W. & J. Bailey, Architects, 9 Market Street, 
Bradford. 

BALDERSTONE.—July 15.—For Additions, &c., to St. 
Leonard’s Church. Messrs. Stones & Gradwell, Architects, 
1o Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 

BARNSLEY.—June 27.—For Building Model Lodging- 
house. Messrs. Wade & Turner, Architects, 10 Pitt Street, 
Barnsley. 

BARNSLEY.—July 6.—For Construction of Sewerage Works. 
Mr. J. Henry Taylor, Borough Surveyor, St. Mary’s Place, 
Barnsley. 

BELFAST.—June 30.—For Building Block of Three Ware- 
houses. Mr. Vincent Craig, Architect, 5 Lombard Street, 
Belfast. 

BLAEN-LYNVI.—June 30.—For Building Fifty Cottages. 
Mr. W. Briggs, Tondu. 

BRADFORD.—July 1.—For Building Retort-house. 
Wood, Gas Engineer, Birkshall Gasworks, Bradford. 


Mr. 


fixed. 


EASIER TO FIX, il 
S| | EASIER TO REPAIR, 


EASIER TO CLEAN, 
EASIER TO SWEEP, 


The Back and Fire Part 
come out by a half turn of 
the Knob, leaving the Front 


CAHIR.—June 27.—For Alterations to Church. Mr. W. H. 
Byme, Architect, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

CARSHALTON.—July 8—For Lighting the District with 
Gas or Oil. Mr. James W. Manley, Board Offices, High Street, 
Carshalton. 

CARSHALTON.—July 8.—For Repair of Street Lanterns for 
Twelve Months. Mr. James W. Manley, Board Offices, High 
Street, Carshalton. 

CHATHAM.—July 3.—For Supply of Broken Granite, Flints 
and Ragstone. Mr. Charles Day, Borough Surveyor, Military 
Road, Chatham. 

COEDPOETH.—For Building House and Surgery. Mr. Alfred 
C. Baugh, Architect, Wrexham. 

COWFOLD.—June 26.—For Pulling Down and Rebuilding 
Bulls Bridge. The County Surveyor, 3 Norfolk Road, 
Horsham. 

CuPAR FIFE.—July 4.—For Building Infirmary Block to 
District Asylum. Messrs. Kinnear & Peddie, Architects, 
3 South Charlotte Street, Edinburgh. 

CWMAMAN.—July 9.—For Building Thirty Workmen’s 
Houses. Mr. D. W. Jones, Surveyor, Cwmaman Colliery, 
Aberdare. 

DORCHESTER.—June 27.—For Extension of Water Main. 
Mr. T. Maltby, Surveyor, Town Hall, Dorchester. 

FowEyY.—July 11.—For Alterations to Bank Premises. 
Mr. H. J. Snell, Architect, Plymouth. 

GREAT GRIMSBY.—July 9.—For Erection of a Wrought 
and Corrugated Iron Shed. Engineer’s Office, London Road 
Station, Manchester. 

GRIMSBY.—July 9.—For Wrought and Corrugated Iron 
Shed to cover 17,500 square yards. The Engineer, Man- 
chester, Sheffield and Lincolnshire Railway, Manchester. 

HAMMERSMITH.—July 1.—For Building Wards, &c., and 
other Alterations and Additions to Workhouse. Mr. H.S. 
Snell, Architect, 22 Southampton Buildings, W.C. 
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Hove.—June 29.—For Building Ward Block at Hospital, 
Portslade. The Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove, Sussex. 

MALVERN LinK.—July 2.—For Laying Gas Mains, Sewer- 
jing and Repairing Roads. Mr. T. Caink, Engineer, Albert 
Park Road, Malvern Link. 

MANSFIELD —June 30.—For Building Collector’s Office, 
also Works and Ways Depot. Mr. R. Frank Vallance, Town 
Surveyor, White Hart Chambers, Mansfield. 

MINSTER.—July 15.—For Building Boiler House, with 
independent Shaft, Setting Three Cornish Boilers, new Steam 
Boiler, &c., new Steam-heating Apparatus, Hot-water Supply, 
Deep-well Pump and Horizontal Engine. Messrs. Adams & 
Son, Engineers, 41 Marshall Street, Golden Square, W. 

MortrEy.—June 29—For Building Villa. Mr. 
Buttery, Architect, Queen Street, Morley. 

MouLTON St. JAMES—July 8.—For Building Vicarage 
House. Rev. C. Partridge, Moulton St. James, Spalding. 

NewaQuay.—July 11.—For Building Bank Premises. 
A. J. Snell, Architect, Plymouth. 

NEwTton HEATH.—July 1.—For Building Fire Station. 

~The City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

NEW TREDEGAR.—June 27.—For Extension of Crown 
‘Hotel. Mr. W. L. Griffiths, Architect, 68 High Street, New- 
port, Mon. 

OLD SWINDON.—July 1.—For Addtions to County Police 
Station. Mr. Charles S. Adye, County Surveyor, Town Hall 
Chambers, Bradford-on-Avon. 

RAVENSTHORPE —For Building Wesleyan Chapel. 
F, W. Ridgway, Architect, Borough Chambers, Dewsbury. 

ROCHESTER.—July 14 —For Supply of Flints, Sand, Gravel, 
Broken Granite, &c. City Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

SEDBERGH.—July 1—For Additions.to British Schools. 
Mr. Stephen Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

SPALDING.—June 27.—For Building Out Offices for 
National Schools. Mr. R. H. Hand, Architect, Double Street, 
Spalding. 

STAINLAND.—June 27.—For Building Three Houses. 
Messrs. Horsfall & Williams, Architects, Halifax. 

TONYPANDY.—July 1.—For Building Town Hall. 
R. S. Griffiths, Architect, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 

TREVETHIN.—July 1—For Adding Classroom to Garn- 
diffaith Schools. Mr. E. A, Lansdowne, Architect, High 
Street, Newport, Mon. 
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WALSALL —July 1.—For Outside Iron Stairways, Altera- 
tions to Water-closets, and Building Boundary Wall at Work- 
house. Mr. F. E. F. Bailey, Architect, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

West CowES—July 4—For Supply of Oil Lamps for 
Street Lighting. Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, C.E., Town Surveyor, 
West Cowes. | 

WESTMINSTER —July 9 —For Wood Paving. Mr. Harry 
Wilkins, Vestry Hall, Piccadilly, W. 

WORCESTER.—July 8.—For Taking Down and Rebuilding 
School. Messrs. Henry Rowe & Son, Architects, Worcester 
Chambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. 


TENDERS. 


ABERDARE. 
For Laying Stoneware Pipe Sewers, and Cast-iron Pipe Sewers, 
&c., for the Aberdare Local Board. Mr. O. WILLIAMS, 


Engineer. 


W. H. Brown, Merthyr . : ' : « £1570 Wome 

T. REES, Eley (accepted) . : : “ . | 40 sOune 

J. Parry, Pontmorlais : , ‘ A 1,276 32)"9 

Engineer’s estimate . ; : “ . 61 3,5¢c0Mo «@ 
ALMONDSBURY. 

Mr. 


For Building Cottage Hospital, Almondsbury, Gloucester. 
C. E. PonTING, F.S A, Architect. 


C. Trask & Son, Norton . : ; : - £5,029. OO ae 
Stephens, Bastow & Co, Bristol 4,649 9 O 
W. Brock & Son, Bristol . ° 5 4,6c0 0 O 
W. Cowlin & Son, Bristol 4 : : ow 45573 yin 
J. Perkins, Bristol . 5 . : 5 4,357 0 O 
AMPTHILL. 
For Carrying Out Sewage Works, Ampthill. 
T. Philbrick, Leicester ~ : t UV PROO 172 
J. Dickson, St. Albans - - , + aSO"r seo 


BUSHEY. 

For New Shop Front and Alterations to Premises, Villiers 
Road, Bushey, Herts, for Mr. R. R. Gant. Mr. ALBERT 
E. PripMorg, M.S.A, F.S.I1, Architect, 2 Broad Street 
Buildings, E.C. 


Lundy & Co. ; : : ° é 5 £128 '0 oO 
Simms. - : ; : ‘ - 125 Ia O 
Heatley & Annan - ; : 3 f . 125946 


NE —— 


FIRE! FIRE! FIRE !/a8c# 


ARCHITECTS 
And County and Borough Surveyors are invited to apply 
for Particulars and Prices of 


BRAWN’S PATENT 


PORTABLE FIRE ESCAPE, 


Can be Adjusted in a Moment at any Window. 
Has received the special approbation of CaPTAIN SHAW. 


BRAWN & CO., 124 King’s Road, Chelsea, 5. W. 


THE 


SMITH & STEVENS-/ACME ELECTRIC WORKS 
BUILDER'S 


(FRANCIS TEAGUE, Manager), ' 


OFFICES AND FACTORY :— - 


FERDINAND STREET, CHALK FARM, N.W. 


Are the Sole Manufacturers of the 


NEW COCKBURN QUICK-BREAK 
LOCK-SWITCH 


SINGLE & DOUBLE POLE 


(Patent October 1, 1890), 


LONDON BOARD SCHOOL 


With Adjustable and Rubbing Contacts. 


ALSO COCKBURN 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 


PATENT FUSES & CUT-OUTS 


The only Prize Medal at Health Exhibition. 


SPRING 


“ MODEL” 


57s, 9d. per square ; 1x4} ditto, 488. ; 13x43 Pitch Pin 
; » 488, e, . 
1x4 ditto, 23s. yd, ImPorTERs_ a 


VIGERS BROS., Timber Merchants, 


Head Office :_214 Pavilion Road, Chelsea, 5.W. 
Wharf and Sawmills :_537 King's Road, Chelsea, S.W. 
Branch Yard :—65 Poland Street, Oxford Street, W. 
eas Telephone 3,188, 
Large of Dry Msbogany. Wainscot, Birch 
ings, Deals, &c. Re Mpulds 


FRICTION HOISTS 


OF IMPROVED AND EXTRA STRONG 
PATTERN. 


ARCH”: SMITH’S 


Considerable Reduction 
Improved Design and Action. 


—— 


WRITE FOR PRICES. 


The most accurate and reliable made, whereby all 
risk of Fire is eliminated. 
They are in use (amongst many other places) at 
the following establishments :— 

Woolwich Arsenal The Tivoli Theatre 
General! Post Office Junior United and 
Stock Exchange other Clubs 
City Bank The Langham Hotel 
London County Counci!| Hote! Windsor, and 
L. & N. W. and other others 


HING ES, -aafailnays || The Café Monico 
eatre Roya rury| Baron de Rothschild’s 
PATTERN. Lane ; Sir David Salomons 


The Security Co. 

St. James’s Hall Messrs. J. & P. Coats, 

The Moore & Burgess Limited, Paisley, 
Minstrels de. 


MAIN & BRANCH SWITCH BOARDS. 


Ayrton & Perry’s Direct Reading Ammeters 
and Voltmeters. 


Garrick Theatre 
in Prices, 


“JANUS” WORKS, QUEEN'S ROAD,|"=¥ TWISTED, STaIE AMMETRES 
BATTERSEA. 


A SS Se Se 2 a 
EADING CASES FOR THE ARCHITECT. 
Price 2s.—Office: 175 Strand, London W.C. 


Ceiling Roses, Lampholders, Glass Shades, 
Flexible and other Wire, and ali Electric 
Accessories in Stock. 

PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
Tolegtaphic Address :—“ SovnpDER, LONDON.” 

' Telephone No. 7629, 
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BRAMPTON. CHESHUNT. 
For Building Cairn Bridge, Brampton. For Building Billiard-room and Alterations and Additions to 
Thomas Telfer, Langholm . : : 4 . £943 10 0 Goffs Oak Villa, Cheshunt, for Mr. R. C. Nockold. Mr, 
C. E. POWEL, Architect, 89 Chancery Lane. () antities 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON. by Mr. R. C. Gleed, 5 Adelaide paces London Budge. 
For Building a Church for the Hon Mark Rolle at Budleigh W. Pavey, Winchmore Hill. volo stabs oni wily an Mike 
Salterton, Devon. Mr. GEO. H. FELLOWES PRYNNE, uawrencer dé: Sony. City eer hh...) th) au) 301. 7G) TO 
Architect, 10 Torrington Square, London, W.C. Quan- Bunce, Cheshunt > tp. sown. 2360 "ORG 


tities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, Surveyor, 6 Duke Street, 


Strand, W.C. DURHAM. 


For Building Two Farm Labourers’ Cottages, for the Visiting 


Church. C : : 
Mae Parl Stanes | Doulting Stone. ommittee of Durham County Lunatic Asylum. Mr. 
F. E. Carter, Exmouth . . £9,300 0 0 £9,360 0 Oo WILLIAM CROZIER, County Engineer. 
J. C. Palmer, Budleigh . . 8,698 0 0 8,787 0 o| F. Caldcleugh, Durham. OF veh ager LSI: 1050 
J. R. Gibbard, Exeter. $6007 0,04) 45,550, Gao, W. C. Atkinson, Stockton-on- Tees. . - 518 9 II 
Reed, Blight & Co., Plymouth. 8,000 0 O 8,060 0 O J. W. Wilkinson, Sedgefield . . : - 494 7 0 
Stephens & Bastow, Bristol . 7,885 0 oO 7,975, 0 0 M. R. DRAPER, Littletown (accepted) . . - 408 14 I 
Philips, Exeter ; A 5 yee © © 7,700 O O 
R. R. Facey, Taunton . hi.5034 05.0 7.503 50" O HORWICH. 
J. Kimberley, Banbury . 6,744 0 O 6,836 o o, For Improvement Works in Various Private Streets, for the 
Lapthorne & Goad, Plymouth 6,828 o © 6,883 0 Oo Local Board. Mr. J. E. JACKSON, Surveyor, Public Hall, 
Luscombe & Son, Exeter* . 6,462 0 0 6,535 0 0 Horwich. ; 
Farr Bros, Kingsbridge. . 6,333 0 0 6,459 0 o| J.&T. Binns, Horwich . . .  . - £8; 300 4 II 
; A. & F. Scott, Southport . 3 2 ; 7,71 o 
Chapel. E. Y. H 4d A 
Monk’s Park Stone. Doulting Stone. ates, orwich X : : - 7,688 19 Io 
F beater. “. ie vv f610 ovo £610 0 0 |, Cowburn& Harris, Bedford Leigh b iisent Peery SC4e CeO 
7; <1 almer . > : : E755". 07-0 VA toe Ko lane T. Harrison, Horwich , ° : - 7514 10 § 
J. R. Gibbard ; : : » 680 0 0 700 O O W. Winnard, Wigan. , . . , - 7,348 10 4 
Reed, Blight & Co. ; » » 759.8080 77 7e OO W. Pollitt, Bolton. . . : . sroFak3P (FS 
Stephens & Bastow. : tA Oy ee akes 519 0 0 H. Wood & Co, Bolton . : 3 : . 6,890 14 Io 
Pri. 8 nt ee a isromotericn: too), oJ. Moxham, Preston. . 6,868 19 4 
R. R. Facey. F ; : . 494.00 494.0 0 D. HoL_t & Co., Astley Bridge (accepted A OYOMTON ie Be 
J. Kimberley : : : Seley (sy sath Mae 492 0 O Surveyor’s estimate . 6,507 16 Io- 
Lapthorne & Goad ee . 41610 0 421 10 O- For Improvement Works, Scholes Bante te pine and Church ; 
Luscombe & Son * F - = 440" 0reO 445 0 0 Street, Horwich, for the Local Board. Mr. J. E. JACKSON, 
Farr Bros. . AGAE (8) {0} ABN fe) (© Surveyor. 
% Conditionally accepted. R, Bradley, Southport. 5 ; : £9,976 14 1 
J. &T. Binns, Horwich . ‘A : é 9,207 17. 6- 
CARLISLE. W. Pollitt, Bolton . . . Se Ts4 12) TOMS 
For Building Four, Houses, Melbourne Road, Greystone, for Cowburn & Harris, Bedford Leigh : . - ) 7,469 10089 
Mr. Potter. Mr, H. H. HODGKINSON, Architect, 33 Bank E. Yates, Horwich . . : . Sey Menta tae 6 
Street, Carlisle. W. Winnard, Wigan. é 2 A 5 5. 0,801) 470) © 
J. Hewitt . - : ‘ ‘ : A «2,522 15° 3 H. Wood & Co., Bolton . : : : wLO,Osoa Las 
J. Beaty ‘ : : : hI 2e 0 LO J. MoxuHaM, Preston (accepted ) ; ; 46,052, 17 11 
W. GoRDON. (accepted ) : ; : 4 “249440 {0 Surveyor’s estimate . ‘ ‘ ¢ : om Os2230-%200 0 


Awards—Gold Medal, ar — Silver Medal, Brussels,1888; Silver Medal, Paris, 1889; Gold Medal, Brighton, 1859 


“ADAMANT, HULL.” EE L.SEY’s 


“ADAM 1A NT” PORTLAND CEMENT. 


Offices:—121 High Street, Hull. Works:—Stoneferry, Hull, and Port Adamant, Barton-on-Humber. 
CONTRACTOR TO_ THE MANCHESTER SHIP CANAL. 


And the most important Corporations and Railway Companies in England. Samples, Prices, and fuller particulars upon application. 


NGS 
PATENT PARQUET. PATENT SCHOOL DESKS. 
ILLINGWORTH, INGHAM & CO. 


HB incrusta=Calton. “SPECIAL ART TINTS” and 


“PLAIN GROUNDS.” Colours same all through Material. Perfect in Quality & Colour. 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND INEXPENSIVE. 
Write for Samples, Illustrations, and Price Lists, to 


FREDERICK WALTON & CO., LIM. (Sole Patentees and Manufacturers), 


2 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, WW. 
Telegrams— LINCRUSTA-WALTON, LONDON.” Telephone—No. 3769. 


TEBBUTT’S Patent” SAFETY” BRICs 


FOR STABLES, YARDS, 
LAVATORIES, CATTLE MARKETS, ABATTOIRS, &c. 


ONLY BRICK WHICH GIVES 


A HEALTHY STABLE, DRY WALKING SURFACE, 


PERFECT FOOTHOLD, And is EASILY CLEANED. 
SILVER MEDAL, INTERNATIONAL INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 1885. 
: Supplied to H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
FLOOR WITH GUTTERING. C. G. TEBBUTT, Patentee, DASHWOOD HOUSE, 9 NEW BROAD STREET, E.C. 
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BURY. 


For Alterations to Castle Armoury, Bury, | and Building Care- 
Messrs. MAXWELL & 


taker’s Cottage. 
29 Princess Street, Manchester. 


S. CLOUGH, Bury (accepted ) ; : 


KIRKCALDY. 


For Works in Connection with Beveridge Public Park, Kirk- 
caldy, Extension of existing Skating Pond, Formation of 


Drives, Walks, Drains, &c. Mr. 


. Engineer, Kirkcaldy. 
Skating Pond. 

T. & G. Menzies, Kirkcaldy 
A. Brunton & Son, Inverkeithing 
W. G. Flett, Glasgow : : 
Paton & Thomson, Glasgow . : 
A. Grainger, Stirling : ; 
G. Smith, Kirkcaldy 5 : : 
hcl Brebner, Edinburgh 
J. McKnight & Son, Uphall 
W. Wilson, Kirkcaldy 
A. Gall, Alloa : 
J. Morris & Son, Edinburgh , 
J. Jamieson, Musselburgh - ; 
L. & W. McDonald, Inverkeithing : 
A. Lowe, Kinghorn . : 
W. Chalmers, Burntisland : , 
D. WHITE, Kirkcaldy (accepted) . 


‘ Drives. 
T. & G. Menzies . Pe : 
A. Brunton & Son . ; - 
Paton & Thomson . 
G. Smith . : x f 
R. C. Brebner 
W. G. Flett A 
J. McKnight & Son . 
J. Jamieson : 
A. Gall 


Ri owes a Ree 
D. Whyte . : : . 
W. Chalmers . : 


J. Morris & Sen : 
L. & W. McDonald . 
W. WILSON (accepted) 


SPRAGUE & CO., 


Lithographers, Engravers, and Printers, 


Late of 22 Martins Lane, Cannon Street, London, H.C.» 
have REMOVED to 


4&5 East Harding St., Fetter Lane, E.C. 


Bills of Quantities, Specifications and Reports 
Copied or Lithographed with rapidity and care. 


SPRAGUE’S ‘“INK-PHOTO” PROGESS FOR REPRODUCING 
COLOURED DRAWINGSSOR PHOTOGRAPHS, 


PLANS of ESTATES, with or without Views, tastefully 
lithographed and printed in colours, 


PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHY. 


Certificate Books for Instalments, 3s. ; 
ALL OFFICE SUNDRIES SUPPLIED. 
‘SPRAGUE’S TABLES, BEOR. pene ge or stamped directed 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


192 Fleet St., Tipnacnt 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 


Tracing Linen, Tracing Paper, 
Drawing Paper, Sectional Paper, 


Mounted Papers, 
Continuous Papers, Pencils, Pens, d&c. 


&c., at reduced prices, 
Samples and Prices Free. Send for List. 


MAUS & GREEN, LEEDS. 


or with Receipt, 53. 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 


? 1, i 
— = ee Hh dab 
SORRUGATED- Buicpines & ROOFS 


Every description of IRON and WIRR FEncInNG, C 
ORR v 
Iron Rooys, &c. Llustrated Oatalogue free on Roulionelont i 


< TUKE, Architects, 


HASTINGS. 


For Additions and Alterations to Mount Pleasant School, for 
the Hastings School Board. 
Architects, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


Messrs. ELWORTHY & SON, 
Quantities supplied. 


. £875 © o| Boniface, St. Leonards £2,315) 0 20 
Salter,.St. Leonards . ; - 22B2R Oto 
Eldridge & Cruttenden, St. Leonards - 2 NZZ6ger0" @ 
Harman, Hastings . c 2 2:25 se OO 
White, St. Leonards . : . "oe te O20 
Wir tiaM D. SANG, Womersley, Hastings . . - 2,250 0 O 
TAYLOR BROs., Hastings (accepled ) : . *2,08TS One 

» £2,320 18 3 HEREFORD. 
2,046 16 1] For the Erection of Attendants’ Day Rooms and Dormitories, 
1,961 9 6 for the City and County Asylum. Mr. W. W. ROBINSON, 
T,95t 6 11 Architect, 10 King Street, Hereford. Quantities by the 

L771 It 3 Architect. 

1,766 8 o Malvern & Son, Cheltenham . “ 7 - £2,440 -O O 
soa a gO nD H. Welsh, Hereford . ; : : ; . 2,300 0 O 

amare Sis ee Beavan & Hodges, Hereford . 2,240 0 0 

. » 158417 9] W. Bowers & Co. Hereford (accepted). . 2,157 10 0 

4 veal AOC Ts 10 

: me oan fe 
asa. tS 0.0 LEICESTER. ‘ 

. 1,283 2 4] For Improvement Works, Bardolph Road, Leicester. Mr. 
1:2690 11 3 CECIL OGDEN, Surveyor. 

1,203 9 7 J. Biggs, Birmingham : : : i « £1p2203 G 0 

UT? 6. 0 J. Speight, Leeds. : 4 F 3 il PanG) CO 

S. & E. Bentley , : - I,050 90 Oo 

W. T. Hall, Rugby . A « Og ta 2 

; ty SO 4 4 H. Burnham, Birmingham : » 916 0 0 

. » 4715 15 9 Hutchinson & Son, Leicester anton avon @.. 0 

, - 3,988 18 8 T. Philbrick, Leicester. ; y anne Oo 

Soe °° S. THUMBS, Nottingham (accepted ). » af Dee gO 
3,725 6 8 J. D. Gibbons, Leicester . ; : o gat come 0 
3,684 17 oO 

NP iaie eenO4oal oe O 

ositas eSrb4E ote 9 LLANFECHAIN. 

: . 3,408 5 3] For Building Residence for Wesleyan Minister, at Llanfechain, 
Ss 5 LOM Oy near Oswestry. Mr, W. L. JONES, Architect, Bangor. © 
na oheg tle gai Re) J. Pearson, Oswestry . r ; - ‘ «£47 G10 
boueweyikey nite) 75 Ae Williams, Trefrant, Ruabon . OSC aO 
- eat Ade G4 W. Hz. Thomas, Steam Saw Mills, Oswestry 469 0 Oo 
Pin hey dao, I. JONES, Llanfechain (accepted ) ; ; F000 
irs actlat se E. Davies, Waterloo, Welshpool . : : ee roe) 


QUANTITIES, ac, LITHOGRAPHED| ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


Accurately and with despatch. 
METCHIM & SON, 20 Parliament St., 8.W. 


“ Quantity Surveyors’ Tables and Diary,” revised 
and enlarged for 1891, price 6d. 


SIMPLEX LEAD 
GLAZING 


For Roofs, Skylights, and 


Perens Horticultural Work. 
SPKOIAL CONTRACT REQUIRED. 


NO ZINC, IRON; OR PUTTY USED 


ANY QUANTITY SUPPLIED. 
Over 500,000 superficial feet in use on 1,600 Structures. 


GROVER & CO. (Lim.), 
ENGINEERS, &c., 
Britannia Works, Wharf Rd., City Road, London, N. 


Write for Illustrations, Testimonials, and full Particulars 
(sent post free). 


ee BLOCK PAVING 


Mr. WuITE’s SysTEm), 

‘ Won Churches, Schools, 
Offices, &c. 
Estimates and full particulars 
on application to 


i) THOS. GREGORY & CO, 


Woop Pavinc aND STEAM 
Jomnzry Works, 


COMPLETE INSTALLATIONS 
OR WIRING ONLY {*civex.” 


STRODE & Co, {szseenlsChnsetosraec} LONDON, 
BILLS OF QUANTITIES, ESTIMATES, 
SPECIFICATIONS, REPORTS, &c., 
LITHOGRAPHED, 


WATERLOW BROS. & LAYTON, 
24 BIRCHIN LANE, LONDON, E.0., 


Undertake the rapid and punctual execution of all the 
above descriptions of work in the best style. 
Specimens and Prices, with Catalogue, of Drawing 
Papers, Mounted Papers, Tracing Linen, Continuous 
Sheets, ac., sent on application. 


QUANTITIES, ETC. 


Oorrectly Written and 
Lishogeaphid by return of 


post certa 
PLANS, i a best ‘style. 


J. L. ALLDAY, 


4 SHAKHSPEARE | 
Ge PRINTING WORKS, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


ANCASTER STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES, 
ANCASTER; Near GRANTHAM. 


MANSFIELD STONE, 


FROM THE “LINDLEY” QUARRIES 
MANSFIELD. 


UANTITIES, &c., Electrographed, equal to 


lithography, at little over half the cost. Specimens and 
prices on application. *‘ Quantities’? Box, 14 inches by 9 inches 
by 5 inches, neat and strong, flap front, cloth joints, 2s. 6d. each; 
dozen, 24s. Plans copied, reduced, enlarged and coloured.— 
x Pr DAKER, Electrographer, 21 Cursitor Street, Lon- 
on, 


OLUME XLIV. OF THE ARCHITECT. 
Handsomely bound in Cloth, Gilt Lettered, price 12s. 6d. 
Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON. LONDON — continued. 


For Building Board School for 300 Children, Manor Park, E., | For Escape Staircases at the Infirmary, St. John’s Hill, New 
for the Little Ilford School Board. Mr. R. L. CURTIS, Wandsworth, for the Guardians. Mr. T. W. ALDWINCKLE, 
Architect, 119 and 120 London Wall. Architect, 2 East India Avenue, Leadenhall Street. Quan- 

R. Cooper & Son, Manor Park ; : £2) 846 0 oO tities supplied. 
W. Gregar & Son, Stratford . ; 2790201 ONO J*B, Clark & Sons . ; : , £1950 Ono 
M. Calnan & Co., Commercial Road : i s2e7A2 19 YB St. Pancras Ironwork Company : : 1,746 -0° 0 
Stimpson & Co., Brompton Road . rs 2 2A Om O Baker A 3 : , j 1.077 OneO 
A. Read, Stratford . A ; 2 2090710) 6 H. Young & Co. F ‘ F ie TSS On 0 
W. Watson, Ilford . ° : Y Ree 2,060 Onno J, Stories: ‘ : é : ‘ - MilSO0 Or O 
H. Knight & Sons, Tottenham. ; . ADAG. LO T. Potter & Sons. ; ‘ : é wie 155304" 0 
A. Kellett, Willesden i : : ; y PMs (owe) W. Johnson ; ( é é ; ‘ <i I, 400) 00) 1G 
W. Brass & Son, Cld Street. , , a. Boat. G10 C. Smith & Sons. “ . : : + 5,407 4 O0s0 
J. MORTER, Stratford (accepied) ‘ : 2sp30OmO Ky G. Dattleyy . ' . . . 0 AL SI 8 Oo S 
Ceres Iron Works . é $ é F + 12,3092 o 

For Providing and Fixing Heating Apparatus on the Low- R. Crane’. ; ; ; : Z : . 1,300 0 0 

pressure Hot-water System for Enlargement at Board J. Mills f ’ : : : . : 1,294 eS 


School, St. Dunstan’s Road, Hammersmith, Extending 
Apparatus to Rooms in Old Portion of School and | For Alterations and Additions to Offices, for Messrs. J. Stone 


Reconstructing Existing Apparatus. & Co, Deptford. Mr. THoMAS DINwipDDy, Architect, 
Robert Dawson & Co., Limited . : . ~LOs0y OL a Greenwich. 
J. Smeaton, Son & Co. : ; : . z 4,543.0; 0 Nightingale . ° : : § : iL1514)° Ogs0 
Rosser & Russell s ; : : : now, oO Kirk & Randall . : : : ; Pap 7 eve Bay's Mem) 
Purcell & Nobbs : : : : ‘ Syh29aneO. oO Leng. é : : : ; : : “il fOOe LOG 
z ‘ , Holloway . : c : ; : : lns ,O mn OmmO 
For Erection and Completion of New Bank at West Kensing- Sit lertard 9a oa : : : : . 1,243 0 0 
ton, for Lloyds’ Banking Company. Mr. A. R. STENNING, f 
Architect. For Making Carriageways, Tufnell Park, for the Vestry of St. 
Woodward & Co. . : : ‘ -£ 6,297.40 70 Mary, Islington. 
Cubitt 4 - : : : - é 6.272010 40 Beversbrook Road. 
Bywaters . : . , ; ; ane O;O7511,0 4.0 G. G. Rutty & Son, Bromley-by-Bow . ; £480 oO 
B. E. Nightingale ‘ : : : ; ° 5986 (oe) Mowlem & Co., Westminster. . 454. 0 *O 
Peto Bros. ‘ é : 5 : - od 45190904 0nF 0 T. Adams, Kingsland . : ; ; : eA RST On Oi 
Flew. ; ? ; : . é Bee S797 ies SD C. Taylor, Upper Holloway ; ; $7 375810 0 
S. Sabey & Son : : é ; : A750. 1040 IF, A, Jackson & Son, Finsbury Park . ; » 3539 0 & 
W. Griffiths, Kingsland + HAT OCOMO; 
For Building House and Boundary Wall at Prior Street, W. WALKER, Upper Holloway (accepted) . , 1338) on Lo 
Greenwich, for Mr. Jennings. Mr. E. Crosse, Architect. r 
Bridle . 3 ‘ 3 , : £540 Sify ‘ytherton Road. 
A. W. White & Co i é ; : ; 529 0 0 Mowlem & Co. . : : ; - - 72 Oe 
Gorham 5; ' ; ‘ : i . 423.15 0 G. G. Rutty & Son. : : : ¢ Ke a OweO 
Martinke ie. “s ’ ee eh liegt dz Ole OFLO C. Taylor. ; 2 agate - 683 0 © 
F. A. Jackson & Son . : . : : <7 O41. O;0 
For Fittings to Shoreditch Branch, Central Bank of London. W. Griffiths. : : j ; i . siu347 20 5xO 
Mr. HERBERT KNIGHT, Architect, 0 Cheapside. T., Adams. .. , ; : ‘ 2 6505) 40, 20 
F, SAGE & Co. (accepted) . : c at 7oA4.0.. 9 W. WALKER (accepted ) : : - : ee 5O4u £500 


fetoseevee | ELECTRIC LIGHTING. sr wesr necor 
DALSTON. STREET. 
orn. PAT E R S O N & O O O P E R, Telegraphic Address :— 


Toleppepg 0. 110, 3 PRINCES MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER. “Patella, London.” 


PATERSON & COOPER ie to give notice that they have Opened West End Offices and Showrooms at the above address.. 
ESTIMATES FOR ELECTRIC LIGHTING OR OTHER ELECTRIC WORK FREE OF CHARGE. 


BRITANNIA TIN AND COPPER WORKS. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


Fountain Street, Bury, and Shiffnall Street, Bolton: 
February 13, 1891. 
Gentlemen, —We have pleasure in announcing that we have opened extensive Show Rooms at 
117 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON (opposite Civil Service Stores). 
We have been very successful in Lighting and Ventilating Public Buildings in all parts of the Country. 
We have a large stock of Sunlights, Turrets, Exhaust Roof Outlets, Tobin’ s Tubes, Air Grids, &c., &c. 
at our Show Rooms. 


We feel confident that our DEISIGNS, as well as our system of Lighting and Ventilating 


will commend themselves to all who are interested in having BRILLIANTLY LIGHTED and WELL- 
VENTILATED ROOMS. 
A visit to our Show Rooms will be esteemed a favour. If inconvenient to call, send for one of our 
Illustrated Catalogues, inspect our Designs, and read our Testimonials. 
Trusting to receive your favours, which shall have our prompt attention, 
We remain, Gentlemen, yours obediently, J. H. PICKUP & co. 


NO FAMILIES WHO VALUE THEIR HEALTH SHOULD BE WITHOUT ONE OF THE 


LONDON AND GENERAL WATER PURIFYING COMPANY'S, LIMITED, 


Bones eaters. Biied PATENT CISTERN FILTERS, Charged Solely with Animal Charcoal. Requiring, when once fixed, NO attention teat vertebie 

yp zi and uperior to any others. Vide Professor Frankland's Reports to the Registrar-General, July 1866 ; November 1867 Filters 
and May 1870, The Lancet, January 12, 1867. 3 

Also, Testimonials from Dr. Hassall, September 23, 1863; the late Dr. Letheby, February 15, 1865, and December 1872. 


Price, £1 10s. and upwards Portable Filters on this System, £1 5s. to £3. 


Patronised Y a used by Her Majesty the Queen at Osborne, by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales at Sandringham, by H.R.H. the Duke of Baines 
at Eastwell, by H.R.H. the Duke of Connavght at Bagshot Park, by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, the élite of the Medical Profession, and at t 
London, Middlesex, St. George’s, St. Mary’s, Cousumption, Fever, and German Hospitals, and various Lunatic Asylums, Institutions, Breweries, 
&c., and at all the Schools established by the School Board ‘for London. Pocket Filters, 48. 6d. and 6s. each. Household and Fancy filters, from 10s. 
Water-Testing Apparatus for detecting Impurities in Water, 10s. 6d. and 218. each. 


157 STRAND, W.C: (Four Doors from Somerset House), LONDON. 


Reading Cases for the Architect.—Price Two Shillings. Office: 175 Strand, London, W.C. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


LONDON —-continued. ; NEW FOREST. 
For Removing Second Iron Building on the Plough Road Site, For Building Pair of Cottages at Cadnam, New Forest, Hants, 
Clapham Junction, and Re-erecting in Shillington Street, for Mr. Henry Grasspool, Southampton. Mr. WILLIAM 
Battersea, for the School Board. BURROUGH HILL, F.S.I., Architect, Southampton. 


Isaac Dixon & Co. . : 4 : : “£198 “O° 6 C. Barter, Shirley : A : s : fag7 70 0 
Croggon & Co., Limited. : : . Tutlove tO ™.G J. E. Gale, Lyndhurst . A : : : o/ 14907.0 75) 
T. Cruwys . ; : : : : - 149 18 6 W. Barnes, Cadnam . ; : ~ NAOKI 
W. BARTER, Bramshaw (accepte. 7) Vat iee ‘ 2 "$75. O23 
LUSK. 
For Building Three Labourers’ Cottages at Piercetown, Lusk, 
co Dublin, for the Guardians of Balrothery Union. SLOUGH. 
P. Grimes, Skerries. . . . -£432 5 © For Erection of New Villa Residence at Slough. os 
J. Fitzpatrick, Kilsallaghan «ss. 375: EDGINGTON & SUMMERBELL, Architects. 
M. HEENEY, Balbriggan (accepted) . A p37 SEO aeO J. L. Hollis q : P 4 ! < - £1,960 0 Oo 
W. Watson A . 7 : f 1,950 0.0 
PETERBOROUGH. z J. Bowyer. ; at apals - . 1,920) tovuo 
For Erection of Two Dwelling-houses at Deeping St. James. B. E. Nightingale. , , t } . 1,893 0 0 
Mr. J. G. STALLEBRASS, Architect, Peterborough. W. Ashfold ; . : \ , - presse oee 
Neal & Plewright, Market Peeping : ; . £586 13 I0 G. Wernham . ‘ 4 ; : . 477015 6 
Wenlock, Peterborough : ; : 5 2g cy © 
Hipwell, Wisbech A : ; ; : EAOAT TOMO 
Sibley, Peterborough . : 5 ; di Spee 48 era fe ate! SLEAFORD. 
Rowe, Peterborough . : : : ; - 487 18 © For Wrought-iron Service Tanks, &c., Cast-iron Pipes, with 
Bailey, Peterborough . : . . . + PALS Cen Valves and Fittings, for Supply of Water to the Village of 
Gray, Peterborough . 5 ; : A 2 a7 Lem Ewerby ; Small Brick Tower, Wrought-iron Service Tanks, 
Spencer, Peterborough oe te nny Vee 4c PaoueO Cast-iron Pipes, with Valves and Fittings, for the Village 
Guttridge, Peterborough. . . . - 459.0 0 of Anwick. Mr. JESSE CLARE, Surveyor, Sleaford. 
Jellings, Peterborough i ; ; ye Ay Ne ats Ewerby 
NICHOLS, Peterborough (accepted ) 5 : 2449.10 0 S Hipwell, Wisbech. f eas . £1150 0 0 
W. Pattinson, Ruskington Be a - J,OLSS ONO 
sav oey aa tal School, foruthe Read G. Gibson, Southall . s 5 3 A 997 0 oO 
For Alterations, &c., at Katesgrove School, for the Reading Jenkins & ’Son, Leamington Spa i‘ ; : 865 “Didlo 
School Board. Mr. JOSEPH MorrIs, Architect, 17 Friar Bailey, jun., Grantham . ; ‘ 838 8 7 
Seana A Oe areas Li, 987 0 o| Rammage, Gordon & Co, Westminster. | 750 0 0 
GuSearle’ Rea ding’ ; F ; sadn G. H. WILLIAMS, Sleaford (accepted) . . = 707 10 .@ 
T. Pilgrim, Reading . ‘ : : é . et 857 O70 Anwick. 
W. Goodchild, Reading . ; 6 ees OR OO S. Hipwell : ; é . F : ; 550 0 O 
Higgs & Son, Reading . L614. 0-0 G. Gibson. 4 : ‘ ; ; : 497 90-0 
G. Wernbam, Reading . 1-700 O00 W. Pattinson . : : ; ; * » 59 YO 0 
J. Davis, Reading ; : ? : de MIVA hy @) Jenkins & Son . ; : ; : ; : 440 0 0 
-W. H. Simonds, Reading. : ; ‘ Rl, 7 Om O Bailey, jun. : F : P 4 423 14 Oo 
Winter & Fitt, Reading . - ; E1075 aOR O G. Wainer, Sleaford . 5 A : ; : 4134 355 
G. S. LEwIs, Reading (accepted) : : tO SOmOnrO Rammage, Gordon & Co. : ‘ ‘ : 409 0 0 
Architect’s estimate . ; P ; st Tl037eO Se G. H. WILLIAMS (accepted) . ; : ; 343 0 0 


“SPHINX cf ‘PORTLAN D CEMENT 


1121bs. per bushel. Slow set- 


JOHN DALE, ASPHALTE “PAVING COMPANY, 


cee aan 00 nonce ae | LS CHISWELL STREET, LONDON. [1s71. 
pooahes tosanareinch: withiess/ Nails, Stoves, Kitcheners, and Open Fire AS 
10,000 tons supplied to Cardiff anges, « 
j and Hereford Water Works. Rainwater Goods, Sash Weights, Telegrams :— Telephone :— 
; 4 pecially adapted for Con- EE 
, crete YF looze and StreetPaving. | Furnace Pans, Locks, Hinges, Pulleys, Bolts, “(1 IMMER ONDON,” 862. 
_) “ECLIPSE” PORTLAND CEMENT Sails FM Stener ss Prt 
7 Quick setting; test 3 parts AHD EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BUILDERS’ IRONMONGERY. 
Hi Standard Testing Sand autlen €oRM.oF Brock 
— i 
ger juoara jack dezso te BEST GREEN COMPRESSED & MASTIC ASPHALTE 


carrying, and cheapest Cement For Carriageways, Footways, Floors, Roofs, 
i the market. Specially 


te eae eS, : > 
ala = eae he toe Lawn Tennis Cue &c. - y 
i ik Every information to be obtained at the OCompany’s 
tle, making Joint tn sanitary Sher internal stucco, concrete R 0 F | | ¢ SL ATE 5, Offices, 2 MOORGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O. 
Samples sufficient for Practical Tests Free. ‘Manufactured by 
JOHN BOARD &CO., Dunball, Bridgwater. 


ESTABLISHED 1844, 

NATURAL PORTLAND AND ROMAN CHMENTS, HYDRAULIO 

BLUE Lias Lim®, Plaster of Paris, Keene’s and Parian Cements 

Bricks, Roofing Tiles, Drain Pipes, Paving Tiles, Bath Bricks 
&c. Railway and water communication. 


From the Honister and Yew Orags Quarries (near 


Buttermere Lake). 
Unrivalled for Quality, Colour, 8nd Durability, E 
Highest Award: Gold Medal, si | 
SA Ape rg atonal He ahibition, Ni (Société Francaise des Asphaltes, Limited), 
ESTABLISHED 1871. 


ARCHITECTS 


Are invited to write for Samples and Prices 
of the Asphalte supplied from the Company’s © 


TaN London, 1862, 
“<h\ “Model Dwelling,’” New- 


We» OF oaeans castle Exhibition, 1887. 
| oa CA 
SEE Seay D 


) LIGHT SEA GREEN, 
EMLEY & SONS, Lim¢- 


27 DEEP OLIVE GREEN, 
DARK GREEN. 


Sieam eres MH Turning: QIN VT ENMO™ ERC AD TESMS EFL TO Tee GOCE ET ARE Freehold Mines in the SEYSSEL Basin. 
k ——________ 
NEWC ASTLE ULO TYNE BUTTERMERE GREEN SLATE 60., | suftotk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 


KESWICK, CUMBERLAND. 


STEAM ENGINES VAL _DE_TRAVERS 


In small NIZeS, COMPRESSED OR MASTIC 


Is THE BEST pte oe FOR ROADWAYS, 
OOTWAYS, 


Agents for the ““FROSTERLEY"’ MARBLES 
aiwavs on hand, 


(ESTABLISHED 1838), 


Monument Chambers, 


CH AFF “CUTTING, Damp et Fa Roofings, Warehouse Floors, 
Basements, Stables, Coach-Houses, Slaughter-Houses, 
ASPHALTE GRINDING, Breweries, Lavatories, Tennis-Coucts, &c. 
y Pull particulars can be obtained from the Offices, 
es Nedra aed ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 14 to16 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, 
‘ : OLD BROAD 8TREET, LONDON, E.C. 
FELT ROOFING. a VENTILATING, | 


UNM ig PUMPING, &c. repre aia CASES 
E. S. HMEINDLEY.| THE ARCHITECT. 


LONDON SHOW-ROOMS AND STORES 


SEYSSEL ASPHALTE. ii QUEEN VICTORIA 8T ~ Price Two Shillings. 
; Des es es | OFFICE: 175 STRAND, LONDON W.C.' 


Acid-Resisting Asphalte. 
White Silica Paving. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SOUTHAMPTON. 

Yor Alterations and Additions to the Butlocks Heath Board 

Schools, for the Hound School Board. Mr. WILLIAM 
BURROUGH HILL, F.S.I., Architect, Southampton. 

H. J. Sanders, Southampton . . : - 41,529 .0 

C. & A. Witt, Bitterne, Southampton. Sil A OOS 


oo0o000 


J. Bull, Sons & Co, Limited, Southampton 4 30m 

ip Crook & Son, Southampton . 4) YEA a 

J. HINTON, Weolston, Southampton (accepted ) 132820 
STAN WIX. 


For Building House, Stanwix, Carlisle, for Mr. Jacob Sewell. 
Mr. G. ARMSTRONG, Architect. Quantities by Architect. 
Accepted Tenders. 


T. Scott, Stanwix, builder . A 47 OO 
S. Ferguson & Sons, Carlisle, plasterer SOE ONO 
W. Laidlow, Stanwix, painter and glazier . wn. O 


STOCKPORT. 
For Erection of Two Galleries and other Seating in the First- 
class Plunge Bath. Mr. JOHN ATKINSON, Borough 
Surveyor, Stockport. 


J. Heywood, Deansgate, Manchester . » £00 :4...9 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport - ° e030. 0 
Boddy & Sons, Heaton Norris . 48 I0 Oo 
R. Williams, Stockport : ; 45; OF 0 
Exors. of A. Gothard, Stockport . - 49,0.,.0 
J. LEACH, Stockport (accepted de ; 34 Io O 
STRETFORD. 
For Improvement Works, Chapel Lane, &c. Mr, ROYLE, 
Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Old Trafford. 
Chapel Lane. 
Worthington & Pownall, Manchester. - £315 11 «6 
iM. Naylor, Manchester 5 - : - 32 lel toad 
G. Clarke, Manchester ; . : 2904 17. O 
W. BARTON, Altrincham (accepted) : : 282 Ir 9 
Passage to Alma Square. | 
Worthington & Pownall . : ‘ 34.10 6 
M. Naylor . J : . : Siar OaaS 
G Clarke . : ‘ A B82. 1 ie cO 
‘W. BARTON (accepted) ‘ - . é 29.°74,0 
C Passage, Newland Terrace. 
Worthington & Pownall. ‘ ‘ : 37 fo) 
M. Naylor . “ . 2 “ . ; 5 EC BY” fo 
G. Clarke . : : . A en Sane ao 
W. BARTON (accepted ) : ‘ ; : ho OE ORS 


il fy) ‘i 


BATHS 


il | 


5 
SPE 


AURC 


mn 
l UIA Mil i int 


TAN-Y-GRISIAN. 
For Building Chapel at Tan-y-Grisian, Ffestiniog. Mr. W. L. 
JONES, Architect, Bangor. 
E. Griffith, Frou, Tan-y-Grisian . 
G. L. WILL AMS, Penrhyndendraeth (accepted ye 


' WEDNESBURY. 
For Painting and Decorating Town Hall and Public Offices, 
Wednesbury. 


~£444 18 0 
434 9 0 


J. Simpkin, Wednesbury. , ° “£600 0 oO 
E, Matthews, Wednesbury . ; ; a 518 0 Oo 
Norton & Co., Birmingham 445 0 0 
BEARDMORE & LowE, Wednesbury (accepted — 435 9 O 
F, Horton & Son, Birmingham c : : 432) Onn 
Lighting Town-hall, 
BIRMINGHAM CORPORATION (accepted) . a) 460" Ong0 
W. J. Chesterton, Walsall . : ‘ : + lei€Qrb Oar 
C. & E. S. Parkes, Birmingham . ° OS a OO 
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TRADE NOTES. 


WE are informed that a company has been formed, under 
the title of Fawcett’s Ventilated Fireproof Construction Com- 
pany, Limited, with a capital of 20,000/, for the purpose of 
developing Messrs. Mark Fawcett & Co.’s United States patent 
for fireproof flooring. No shares will be offered to the public, 
the whole of the first issue having been applied for by the 
friends of the partners. 

A NEw Liberal club for Bristol has lately been erected, and 
the most careful attention has been paid so as to make it as 
perfect as possible in every detail, The matter of ventilation 
has received special attention, and a number of the “ Climax” 
direct-acting turret ventilators have been used and have given 
great satisfaction. 

THE new Board-schools, Watford, are being warmed and 
ventilated throughout by means of Shorland’s patent Man- 
chester grates and vertical inlet tubes, the same being supplied 
by Mr. E. H. Shorland, of Manchester. 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BARRON & SON, landscape gardeners» 
of Borrowash, have been awarded the first prize for their designs 
for laying out Queen’s Park, Chesterfield. The park is 22} 
acres in extent, and was purchased by public subscription to 
commemorate the Queen’s Jubilee. An ornamental lake, 
cricket and football ground, bicycle track, bowling green, 
gymnasiums, &c., are provided in Messrs. Barron’s scheme. 


WE are informed that Mr. Thos. H. Mawson, landscape 
gardener, of’ Windermere, has been instructed to prepare de- 
signs for Jaying out a new public park of $0 acres in extent at 
Hanley, Staffs, for the Corporation. 


THE Rawdon Local Board have instructed Mr. W. H. 
Radford, C.E, of Nottingham, to prepare a scheme for 
sewerage and sewage disposal for the whole of the Local Board 
area. The population of the district is 3,500, and part of it is 
a residential district for Leeds and Bradford merchants. 


MEMORIAL-STONES of anew Baptist chapel in Queen Street, 
Erith, to take the place of ai small chapel in future to be used 
as aschool, have been laid. The structure is to accommodate 
Soo persons, and will cost about 2,600/. Mr. John Wills, of 
Derby, is the architect. C33 


PLANS have been approved for the memorial chapel in con- 
nection with the Rivington and Blackrod Grammar School, 
Harwich, which is to be erected by Mr. Daniel Marshall, the 
well-known brewer of Bolton, at a cost of 1,000/. 

NEw Board Schools at Red Hal], Lower Gornal, have been 
opened. The buildings provide accommodation for 280 
scholars, the total cost being 2,8co/. The buildings are of red 
brick with Gornal stone-dressings, and the interior woodwork, 
with desks and tables, are of pitch pine. Mr. Brevitt, of 
Wolverhampton, was the architect, and Mr. H. Gough the 
contractor, 

THE Local Government Board having sanctioned the 
borrowing of money by the Birmingham Corporation for addi- 
tional artisans’ dwellings, the Improvement Committee, at 
their meeting on the 23rd inst., accepted the tender of Messrs. 
Fenwick to build eighty-two dwellings on the improvement 
area for 10,899/. 

THE monument erected in the cemetery of the Catholic 
church at Mortlake over the remains of Sir Richard Burton is 
described as an Eastern shrine of white stone and marble, 
representing an Arab tent surmounted by a gilded star. A 


marble tablet has inscribed upon it an epitaph written by Mr. | 
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Justin Huntly M‘Carthy. The shrine or mausoleum was. 
executed by Messrs. Dyke & Son, sculptors, of Highgate Road,, 
London ; the gilded star, hinges and metalwork by Mr. S. B. 
Goslin, late Tibbatts & Sons, of the Bishopsgate Foundry and! 
Art Metal Works. 5 

THE Rhyl Improvement Commissioners have purchased the- 
Rhyl Gasworks from the Gas Company for the sum of 32,000/. 

Two of the Carnbroe blast furnaces of Messrs. Merry & 
Cuninghame, Limited, which were damped during the late 
strike, have been relit, and the blast. The other three furnaces 
will be relighted as soon as possible. 

THE York Herald says :—Difficulties have arisen in 
connection with the new drainage works that have led to the 
suspension of the undertaking by the contractor, Mr. Leonard 
Bottoms, and the discharge of over 200 workmen. It is said 
that the peculiar nature of the ground at Fulford and Bishop- 
thorpe has raised obstacles which were not contemplated when 
Mr. Bottoms prepared his estimates. 

AT Aysgarth School, Newton-le-Willows, Yorks, the ding- 
dong quarter clock, with large copper dial, opened recently, was. 
supplied by Messrs. W. Potts & Sons, of Leeds, who also fixed & 
new illuminated clock, with two dials, at the new Hull Ice Com- 
pany ; clock and bell for the Royal Show, Doncaster ; large clocks 
for St. Luke’s Church, Kingston-on-Thames ; Sawston Church, 
Cambridge ; Epworth Church, Lincolnshire ; Lymm Church, 
Cheshire ; Whitwell Church, near York ; Wyke Church, near 
Bradford, Yorks; Kirby-Misperton Church, North Yorks ; 
Ballantree Church, Scotland ; quarter-clock, with two dials, 
illuminated, for Northumberland, Sheffield and other places. 
They have received a letter of thanks from the Mayor and 
Corporation of Albany, West Australia, stating the clock 
supplied them is the best piece of work come from England 
yet. 


VARIETIES. 


THE workmen engaged in excavating in George Street, Edin- 
burgh, in order to lay new gas-pipes, have removed three pieces. 
of the old wooden water-pipes. They measure altogether about 
7 feet in length, and are in good condition considering their 
age. With them was unearthed a couple of the iron rings with 
which the pieces were held together. These rings are on one 
side sharp, and the joining, it seems, was effected by driving 
the sharp end of the ring into the thick end of one piece of the 
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pipe, while it encircled the narrow end or neck of the other or 
inserted piece. So far as the workmen have gone, they have 
‘ascertained that about 60 feet of wooden pipe still remain 
embedded. The pieces which have been cut away were those 
interfering with the proper laying of the gas-pipes. 

THE directors of the Midland Railway Company, who are 
contemplating extensive alterations and additions to Derby 
Station, have decided to erect a new literary institute for their 
employés. The present institute has become too small, and 
will be utilised for other purposes. 

Av the meeting of the guardians for Holborn Union, the 
plans with regard to the proposed extensions of City Road 
Workhouse were discussed. Mr. Howes and Mr, Dixie re- 
ported upon a three hours’ consideration of the plans, and made 
complaint that the architect was not in attendance. However, 
they had cut down his specifications in several places, Mr. 
Chapman asked who would be responsible in the event of the 
‘buildings suffering through these cuttings down? Mr, Howes 
replied that the economies were only in minor matters, walls 
that might be white-limed substituted for enamelled brick, and 
6 feet of enamelled brick walls instead of the full 13 feet, and so 
on. The plans were ordered to be sent to the Local Govern- 
ment Board. 

TuE Goole District Drainage Board propose carrying out a 
mew scheme of drainage at a cost of 1,950/. They will make 
ase of the new outfall of the Aire and Calder Navigation into 
the River Ouse. 

THE question of obtaining an Improvement Act. for 
Harrogate is about to be considered, which would include 
powers to purchase the Stray, and also Harlow Moor, in order 
to preserve the latter for the use of the town as a public resort. 

PLUMPTON STATION, on the London and North-Western 
Railway, between Carlisle and Penrith, has been destroyed by 
fire, the building being gutted before the flames could be 
extinguished. 

AT the meeting of the Wrexham Rural Sanitary Authority, 
on Friday, Mr. A. C. Baugh, engineer, Wrexham, presented a 
report and plan for the drainage of the village of Ruabon. Mr. 
Baugh said the only gravitation scheme which he could advise 
the authority to adopt was the one submitted by the late Sir 
Joseph Bazalgette. This would necessitate the taking of the 
sewage through the park and under the River Dee to the low- 
dying land in the parish of Chirk. The sewage from the upper 
part of the village would gravitate to the outfall at Maesyllan 
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farm. The sewage from the lower part would have to be 
pumped by means of one of Shone’s ejectors, worked by 
hydraulic engines, into the gravitating sewer. The proposed 
sewer would be 2,700 yards in length, and the total cost he 
estimated at 3,350/. : 

THE old parish church of Stratton, near Dorchester, is in 
course of demolition, it being proposed to erect in its place an 
entirely new structure, at a cost of about 2,000/. Mr. Alfred 
Pope, of Wrackleford House, has expressed his intention of 
defraying the cost of the chancel himself. 

AT the inquest held as to the death of Reuben Davies, who 
was killed by the fall of the roof of the Wesleyan chapel at 
Wharton, near Winsford, Cheshire, it was proved that when 
a beam (known to the trade as the “king beam”) was sawn in 
two, the roof fell in, killing Davies. Mr. James Fowler, the 
contractor, said he gave instructions to Davies to remove the 
ceiling joists before cutting the ‘king post,” but this was not 
done. The jury returned a verdict of accidental death, 

A FIRE has occurred at Messrs. Taylor & Sons’ bell 
foundry, Loughborough. The stores, offices, tuning shops for 
small bells, and tower with eight bells were destroyed, as were 
also some valuable patterns. 

THE mansion-house of Tullochvenus, Lumphanan, Aber- 
deenshire, was totally destroyed by fire on Sunday night. 

THE Glasgow Herald says :—Great alterations and improve- 
ments have been conducted in Falkland Palace since it was 
purchased by the Marquis of Bute, and others are being actively 
carried out. A large squad of masons and labourers are at 
present working in connection therewith. 

IN the Droitwich County Court, before Sir R. A. Kettle and 
a jury, Philip Wild obtained 50/. damages under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, against Messrs. Waygood & Co, hydraulic lift 
makers, of Liverpool and London, for injuries sustained. The 
case for the plaintiff was that the defendants were engaged in 
November last in erecting a hydraulic lift at St. Andrew’s 
Hotel, plaintiff being in the employ of Mr. Horton, contractor, 
who was carrying out alterations at the hotel. On November 8 
Mr. Horton’s foreman agreed to Wild entering the defendants’ 
service. On the 11th of that month he was at work on the lift, 
and it was alleged that, through the neglect of defendants’ fore- 
man, Wild was drawn up into the top pulley, with the result that 
his hand was severely crushed, and he was unable to work for 
fifteen weeks. For the defence it was contended that plaintiff 
was not in defendants’ service, and that the foreman had no 
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_ authority to engage him. The foreman was called, and denied 
having moved the rope and so caused the accident. Wild . 
assisted him in fixing the lift, but he was not paid any wages by 
the defendants. 


NEW CATALOGUES. 


UNDER date of June 1, 1891, Messrs. Young & Marten, of the 

Caledonian Works, Stratford, E., Walthamstow and Leyton- 

stone, have issued their No. 15 tariff of stock, containing | 
upwards of 1,000 illustrations, with descriptive letterpress and | 
prices attached. The latter are revised up to date, and it is | 
claimed that they are as low as any, if not the lowest, in the | 
trade, consister.t with the good standard of quality of the goods 
produced and stocked. The contents of the catalogue may be | 
broadly outlined by saying that Messrs. Young & Marten are | 
lead, zinc, glass, iron, oil and colour merchants, builders’ iron- 

mongers, manufacturers of chimneypieces, gasfittings, paper- 

hangings, &c. Thus along with every description of glass, 

English and foreign, oils, varnishes, colours, zinc, tin, solder, | 
&c., will be found all descriptions of tools and requisites for | 
plumbers, glaziers and painters. Plumbers’ brasswork, 

Hellyer’s traps and ventilators, cisterns of all improved kinds, 

tanks, cattle-troughs, corn-bins, smoke-cures—all are referred to 

in the pages. Pipes and fittings include those for gas, steam 

and water, also gutters and rainwater pipes, and their heads 

and elbows. Pumps include cottage, yard, contractor’s, 
manure, chain, lift and force pumps, and varieties of deep-well 
pumps. Fire extincteurs also appear. Baths and their fittings, 
geysers, appliances in the best kinds of closets of the various 
styles now chiefly used, lavatory basins and accessories and 
urinals, do not complete the sanitary articles. Elsewhere in 
the catalogue will be found details as to drain-pipes and 
connections, kitchen sinks, washing-coppers, smoke-pipes and 
cowls, sanitary castings, soil-pipes and connections, ventilators, 
air-tight manhole covers, sink-traps, gratings, &c. Chimney- 
pieces are of marble, and also of enamelled slate. Special 
attention may be called to the fireplaces. The open fire adds a 
cheerfulness to a room which most persons appreciate. 
The ugliest of old-fashioned registers far too commonly 
still seen in actual use do not deprive the room of the 
aspect of comfort imparted by a fire, but why ugly, wasteful 
and dirty fireplaces are still to be seen is a mystery, for 
tasteful registers are now to be had as cheap and possibly 
cheaper than the ugly legacy of our forefathers. The modern 
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style also saves money in many ways, by economy of fuel and 
by preventing destruction by dirtand smoke. The catalogue of 
Messrs. Young & Marten shows what is done and can be done 
in the way of good registers, mantels, overmantels, curbs, &c. 
They are all of a tasteful character, and, moreover, inexpensive. 
The selection illustrated is large and varied. The same remark 
applies to cooking-ranges, kitcheners, &c., and in these also 
the ornamental character still is found combined with the 
fundamental aim of utility. The heating stoves likewise are 
shown in large variety, in addition to which may be mentioned 
stoves for special trade purposes, for tailors, plumbers, &c., for 
laundries, baker’s oven and apparatus, &c. Space will not 
allow of naming more than a few other articles, nearly all of 
which are exhaustively dealt with, but attention may be called 
to hot-water heating apparatus, boilers, &c., stable-fittings, 
railings and gates, cast-iron window-lights and sashes, finials, 
crestings, builder’s ironmongery and plant, gasfittings and 
lamps, electric bells and fittings, bar fittings and appliances, 
MEssrs. F. ROSHER & Co, of Upper Ground Street, 
Blackfriars, have issued an elaborate new catalogue. The 
twenty-five sheets or plates contain several hundreds of illustra- 
tions, in addition to which it is stated that illustrations other to 
those shown will be forwarded on application. Plate 1 shows 
no less than twenty-nine varieties of roofing tiles. These are 
in red, blue and Broseley, including various patterns, eave 
tiles, valley tiles, gable, ventilating and hip tiles, also lockjaw 
roofing tiles, &c. Plate 2 shows (also in red, blue and 
Broseley) ridge tiles, plain and ornamental, to the number of 
thirty-six. Finials are represented by twenty patterns, while 
Plate 4 is devoted to finials and crestings in red and blue 
Staffordshire, also to copings, air-ventilating bricks and rough 
grates and malt-kiln tiles to the number of fifty, Plate 5 is quite 
a catalogue of bricks, blue terro-metallic, which include plinth 
bricks, header plinth, plinth external angle, internal angle, 
chamfered splay, bull nose, round nose, octagons, coved, cornice, 
moulded jamb, moulded plinth, &c.; white and coloured glazed 
bricks and tilels, which include apple-green, buff, coral, brown, 
turquoise, blue, bronze-green and other colours, the tiles in 
addition including a variety of patterns. Stable paving-bricks 
are similarly well illustrated. These, it is stated, have been in 
use in the metropolis for the last forty years. They are ex- 
tremely durable ; the bevelled edges on the surface form the 
necessary drains and cleanliness and economy is secured. On 
Plate 7 are shown Tebbutt’s stable paving-bricks, and, finally 
Plate 8 gives the well-known ‘Suffolk white and red moulce 
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and ornamental bricks. Next come chimney-tops in terra-cotta 
and red ware, windguards, &c., kitchen sinks, plain and en- 


riched fender kerbs, marble fenders and fire-clay stove sets, fire | 


goods and gas retorts. Sanitary pipes and yard gullies make 
up forty specimens on Plate 12, and are followed by the patent 
paragon pipes for securing effective sewerage and drainage and 
perfect jointings. Closet appliances are so numerous and 


diverse, to suit all circumstances of place and position, &c., | 


that the details given have likewise to be largely representative ; 
in addition to these are lavatory basins, cabinet tops, urinals, 
traps, &c. 
encaustic, mosaic and tesselated—of exceedingly handsome 
designs, in addition to others of plainer character. Garden 
requisites include border tiles of blue terro-metallic, Rosher’s 
artificial stone border edgings—these in egg and band pattern, 
nutt pattern, book, basket, cable patterns, and reed and band 
pattern ; also garden pots and saucers, agricultural land drain- 
pipes, &c. A great variety of most ornamental work is carried 
out in Rosher’s artificial stone in vases, statuary, fountains, 
pedestals and balustrading, &c. Last but not the least excel- 
lent are the samples of decorated tiles and embossed tiles. 
The catalogue is a very complete réferfoire, though, even 
considering its exhaustive character, as before mentioned, it 
does not contain all the illustrations that could be supplied. 
More than sufficient has, however, been placed in the catalogue 
for all purposes of reference and suggestion, while it well 
indicates the extensive field embraced by the manufactures of 
Messrs. Rosher & Co. Besides the head office at Blackfriars, 
Messrs. Rosher & Co. have works, showrooms, depots, &c., at 
Chelsea, Kingsland, Limehouse, Sittingbourne, Jersey and 
Guernsey. The productions of the firm are so well known 
and patronised that it would be sufficient merely to call attention 
to the issue of the present catalogue. 


A RAILWAY CONTRACTOR. 


THE death is announced of one whose figure was well known 
in the West of Scotland—Mr. James Young, railway contractor, 
who died at his residence at Skelmorlie on Thursday, June 18, 
in his eighty-second year. Mr. Young was practically a self- 


made man, his father having been a farmer in the parish of | 
Kilmalcolm. There Mr. Young was born on February 10, , 


1810, Leaving the local school very young, Mr. Young early 
commenced work on his own account. 
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Mr. Young’s first independent work, theiGlasgow Herald 
says, was in the early days of Scotch railways, before the era 
of great railroad contractors, when he was engaged as an over- 
seer of navvies on the Glasgow and Garnkirk Railway. For 
several years thereafter he was associated with his father, mostly 
in the country in contracts for dyke building and road-making, 
in which kind of work his remarkably accurate eye did him 
good service. To enumerate all the important works which 
from that time Mr. Young carried out in the West of Scotland 
would make a long catalogue ; but as with him has passed 
away the last of what may be called the old school of Scotch 
railway contractors, and as his active life was contemporaneous 
with and formed part of the later development of the railway 
system in the west, to mention some of the more important 
may not be uninteresting or out of place. His first railway 
contract was the Calderbank contract fur the Monkland Rail- 
ways Co., in 1854, after which he was engaged several years for 
the same company on contracts in the neighbourhood of 
Bathgate. After finishing these he joined the late Mr. Robert 
Ward in partnership as Young & Ward, who executed two 
important contracts tor the Caledonian Railway Company on 
what is known as the Rutherglen and Coatbridge branch. 
Next followed the Milngavie railway, and the eastern section 
of the Wemyss Bay line from Port Glasgow to Ravenscraig 
between 1860-63. Following these Mr. Young successfully 
carried out in 1866-69 the western section of the Greenock and 
Ayrshire railway, which passes through West Greenock in 
tunnel, and gives access to the Prince’s Pier of the 
Glasgow and South-Western Railway Company. While 
engaged on that work he at the same time carried 
out the Greenock Waterworks, including the large Gryffe§ 
reservoir from which the town is supplied. His connec- 
tion with Mr. Ward having before that time ceased, he had 
in these contracts, as indeed in all subsequent ones, the active 
assistance of his son, Mr. James Young, jun., as partner. The 
experience gained in the construction of the three large tunnels 
under Greenock proved of great value to Messrs. Young, when 
they some years later undertook part of the underground 
railway in Glasgow. Mr. Young’s next important work was 
two contracts for the Glasgow, Bothwell, Hamilton and Coat- 
bridge Railway Company, whose Bill was passed by Parliament 
in August 1874, after three great Parliamentary contests, the 
one contract being from Shettleston to Bothwell, and the other 
from Bothwell to Whifflet. It was to surmount the difficulty 
| of excavating the stiff blue till found in the Bellshill cutting in 
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this latter contract that Mr. Young introduced to Scotland the 
American steam-navvy, which is now commonly employed in 
exceptionally stiff soils, and economically supersedes manual 
labour. During these same years (1875-78) Mr. Young buil- 
for an independent company the North Monkland Railway 
from below Airdrie into the Slamannan coal-field. Then 
followed in rapid succession (1881-86) the Yoker and Clyde- 
bank Railway, the most of whose share capital he and his 
family courageously subscribed on the public failing to take it 
up; the St. Andrews and Anstruther Railway, and lastly, the 
western section of the Glasgow City and District Railway from 
West Campbell Street to Stobcross—all works of great public 
utility and successfully carried out. With the opening of this 
last railway in March 1886, Mr. Young’s business career 
terminated, and he sought that rest which his active life had 
well earned. Shortly before that his numerous business friends, 
many of them of lifelong standing, as a mark of their respect 
and esteem, presented him with his life-sized portrait by the 
late Mr. Norman M‘Beth, A.R.A. It was at the complimentary 
dinner on that occasion, when replying to his health, that Mr. 
Young quaintly remarked that although in his day he had 
many contracts, he did not remember ever having lost money 
by any of them, from which cause he never felt uncomfortable 
when meeting any of his creditors on the street. In private 
life Mr. Young was simple and of a retiring nature, yet social 
and generous, never seeking honours or public office, although 
for some years he acted as chairman of the Skelmorlie School 
Board, and was also president of the West of Scotland Con- 
tractors’ Association, now dissolved. 
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AN action brought by Mr. T. W. Cutler, architect, against 
Colonel North occupied three days in the Queen’s Bench 
Division, before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury. The 
action was to recover from Colonel North the sum of 2,718, 
the balance of account for 5,468/. claimed by Mr. Cutler 
for professional services rendered and work done in en- 
larging, altering and decorating defendant’s house at Eltham, 
in Kent, between October 1888 and October 1890. By 
his contract with Colonel North he was to have 5 per cent. on 
the building (half of which, however, was to go to the assistant 


—that is, commission as per agreement on the building part, 
2,4852, and on 35,4512. for decorative work, 2,658/, various 
extra expenses making up the sum on which the balance of 
2,7182. was now claimed. The defence in substance was that 
the plaintiff had grossly under-estimated the expense by putting 
it successively at sums of 30,000/., 40,0007. and 65,000/., which 
he denied, these being, he said, merely statements from time to 
time of the amounts up to those times expended or about to be 
expended, and he never having given any definite estimate of 
the amount. It was admitted that there was no contract with 
the builders and decorators limiting the amount to be expended, 
and in fact the amount due to them was arrived at by Mr. 
Hardcastle, the surveyor, “at measure and value,” but it was © 
insisted on the part of the defendant that the architect had 
estimated the amount at the various sums stated, which he 
entirely denied. The total expense incurred has been 115,co0/. 

Mr. M’Call, Q.C., and Mr. Radcliffe were for the plaintiff ; 
Mr. Reid, Q.C., and Mr. English Harrison were for the 
defendant. 

Lord Coleridge, in summing up the case to the jury, said it 
was a curious thing that, whereas most of this class of cases 
turned upon the good or bad execution of the work done, it was 
here admitted that, large as the sums might be which had been 
expended, the defendant had got money’s worth for his money, 
and that the work had been “excellently well done.” The 
position of the parties, therefore, was peculiar. According to 
the contract made between them as to the commission, the . 
claim appeared to be undefended. The defendant, Colonel 
North, however, set up a counter-claim for damage caused to 
him by the alleged negligence of the plaintiff as his architect, 
resulting in excessive and unnecessary expenditure—a good 
defence, no doubt, in point of law, if made out. It was not, 
indeed, said that the work as an architect had been badly or 
negligently done, and it was admitted that Colonel North had 
got a magnificent residence for his expenditure. But the 
defence set up was that the architect had undertaken that the 
expense should be within a certain sum, and that it had been 
greatly exceeded. Now, he very much doubted whether this 
defence came under the head of negligence ; but he would leave 
it to the jury, and would leave to them these two questions— 
(rt) Was any such guarantee of the amount of expense given by 
the plaintiff? (2) If so, had it led the defendant into an ex- 
cessive expenditure? For the purposes of the trial he would 


architect, a Mr. Cooke) and 7} per cent. on the decorative | direct them that if they found these questions in the affirmative 
work. The total amount upon which he charged was 99,396/. | they should find for the defendant ; if in the negative, for the 
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plaintiff. Now, this was certainly a most remarkable case, for 
no one knew of the defence set up to-day until a few weeks ago. 
The original defence went upon a supposed estimate of 65,0002. 
Within the last two months the plaintiff was told of supposed 
estimates of 40,000/. and 30,000/., and in the course of a long 
correspondence between the parties it was not suggested that 
the sum of 30,c00/., or 40,0007. or 65,0002, was ever mentioned. 
At this trial Colonel North and his witnesses had spoken of an 


estimate of 30,coo/. If the fact had been so, how was it that it | 


had never been heard of before? This, surely, was a very 
singular and remarkable fact that not one of these alleged esti- 
mates of expense was to be found in writing. This is a point 
for the jury. Now, Colonel North, who was called in support of 
his defence, appeared to be a person of a strong will, and, 
being about to go to Chili, he was very anxious to have the 
work commenced before he left. The plaintiff stated that he 
was asked in October, 1889, to make plans for a large house 
with plenty of rooms, and there was no limit as to expense. 
He made the ground plan, and, being asked what he supposed 
would be the expense, answered roughly about 40,000/., but 
that he could not really calculate without full plans and 
contracts and specifications. Colonel North pressed him to 
commence without specifications or contracts, The architect 
“was to begin and make the drawings how he could.” “He 
would have it begun,” he said, “before he went.” He had no 
right afterwards to turn round upon his architect—who had 
told him at the time that he could not have a definite estimate 
without full plans and proper working drawings and specifica- 
tions, which there was not time to prepare before he went 
away. All that could be done was to have a schedule of 
prices, which secured, at all events, that the prices should not 
be exceeded. Mr. Cutler got him tenders for building, and 
took them to Colonel North, who chose the lowest. No 
contract was entered into with the builder. But there was a 
contract in writing with the architect as to his commission— 
that is, 7} per cent. on the total amount expended on decorative 
work, 5 per cent. on ordinary work; half the latter to be 
handed to Mr. J. O. Cooke, the assistant architect. This was 
signed by Colonel North— Accepted. J. T. North.” I (said 
the Lord Chief Justice) asked Colonel North how came it, if, 
as you say, he had undertaken that the cost should not exceed 
30,0007, or 40,000/,—how was it that you did not limit the 
cost in the contract? And I do not understand now why 
Colonel North, if there was an undertaking to limit 
the expense to 30,0007 or 40,000/., did not put it into 
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writing. Instead of doing so, by this document the archi- 
tect was to have his commission upon the “ amount expended,” 
whatever it might be. However, Colonel North, having 
“accepted” that without any qualification or limitation, went to 
Chili, and it was said that in the railway carriage at Euston 
there was a limitation of the cost to 30,000/., which the plaintiff 
entirely denied. Colonel North stated that Mr. Cutler then 
told him the house could be completed for 30,0007. ; that Mr. 
Cooke said it could not be done under 40,000/, and that he 
(Colonel North) told him he might go ontothatamount. After 
Colonel North came back from Chili, he said Mr. Cutler said he 
would finish it for 65,c00/., upon which the builder said, “ Why, 
my contract comes to nearly 60,0co/.” Mr. Budd afterwards 
found that contracts had been entered into to the amount of 
115,000/, and Colonel North said he complained of it and dis- 
missed the architect again and again, though (he said) “he 
came back again.” The jury had heard the plaintiff’s contra- 
diction of all this, and his denial that he had ever givena 
definite estimate of expenditure. The defendant, moreover, 
admitted that in no letter was the amount of 40,000/. or 
65,0007. mentioned, and Colonel North said he considered that 
the plaintiff had no right to any commission on a sum exceed- 
ing 65,0007. Colonel North said he had made no alterations in 
the plans, but Mr. Cutler said he was constantly making 
changes. It was strange that Colonel North, through some 
oversight, had sworn that he had not in any letter accepted 
Mr. Cutler’s terms, though he had writted “ accepted” on Mr. 
Cutler’s letter stating the terms. The jury would remember the 
lordly tone in which Colonel North had given his evidence. 
He was not certain about such large sums as 80,000/., but he 
believed he had paid 80,000/., and of course he knew this was 
far beyond 65,0007. The ultimate cost, he said, was 115,Ccoo/. ; 
he did not know that hesaw theaccounts. He said he had dis- 
missed Mr. Cutler upon Mr. Budd’s report—a document very 
carefully and skilfully prepared—at the end of which it 
was stated what was the total amount for “ building 
and fittings.” There was no allusion whatever to any 
estimate or limit of expenditure, and not a word as to the sup- 
posed limit of 30,000/., 40,000/, or 65,000/. That was the report 
of Colonel North’s own solicitor, who, it must be supposed, had 
received instructions from him, and would have been told by 
him of any limitation of amount if any had existed. Colonel 
North said he “thought Mr. Cutler was a gentleman,” but this 
was a matter of business. Colonel North said he thought the 
architect was only looking after his commission—that is, that 
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the architect had run up the expense to increase his commis- 
sion. The commission was only to be 2} per cent. on ordinary 
building work, the 7} per cent. was only for decorative work. 
More than this, there was a suggestion that Mr. Cutler had 
received commission from tradesmen, a suggestion made with- 
out any foundation and which ought not to have been made. 
There was a letter of Colonel North’s solicitor containing such 


a suggestion, which Colonel North disclaimed, and said he. 


supposed it came from the solicitor, who, however, denied it. 
He was sure that no respectable solicitor would make such a 
suggestion without any real grounds for making it. In support 
of Colonel North’s account of the matter Mr. Radcliffe Cooke 
was called and stated that Mr. Cutler had told Colonel North 
the work could be done for 30,000/, and that his brother Mr. 
J. O. Cooke said it would be 40,0007, and that Colonel North 
said that he might go on to that amount. Then Mr. J. O. 
Cooke, the assistant architect, was called and gave similar 
evidence, and stated that after Colonel North’s return Mr. 
Cutler told him that the work could be completed for 65,000/, 
when the builder said his contract alone came to 60,000/, Then 
Mr. Budd, the solicitor, said he had heard only lately of 


40,000/, and had heard for the first time in Court of the | 


30,0007. Colonel North,:he said, complained of architects 
being paid by commission on expenditure. Then why did he 
sign the contract to pay his architect commission on the amount 
expended without any limitation of the amount? But, as to the 
supposed limitation of the amount, Colonel North’s private 
secretary was called, and stated that Colonel North desired to 
have some definite amount stated and that Mr. Cutler said he 
would finish it for 65,000/., though Colonel North himself had 
signed orders. which made up 80,000/. Two architects had 
been called who stated that no architect could on the “ sketch ” 
plans arrive at any definite estimate of expenditure, and that no 
competent architect could upon the full plans have given an 
estimate of 30,000/. Colonel North’s daughter was called, 
nevertheless, to prove that Mr. Cutler had given that as the 
amount of the expenditure. There remained the remarkable 
evidence of Mr. J. O. Cooke, the assistant architect, who con- 
firmed what his brother had said as to the estimate of 30,000/. 
He admitted, however, that he had signed all the certificates, 
and that in October 1889 the amount of 30,000/. had been ex- 
ceeded, and even 40,000/. He was, he said, to join in the cer- 
tificates to protect Colonel North, yet he took no steps when the 
estimate was so largely exceeded, and that after Colonel North’s 
return the amount was put at 65,000/. He admitted “that 


om 
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Colonel North had got value for all he had paid.” He had, he 
said, put down all Mr. Cutler’s mistakes, and showed the list to 
Colonel North. His mistakes only came to less than 5co/. out 
of an expenditure of about 100,0co/. That was the case on 
which the jury had to decide. If they thought that Colonel 
North had made out that Mr. Cutler had negligently undertaken 
that the expense should not exceed 30,000/. or 40,000/. or 
65,000/, and that damage had resulted from this to Colonel 
North by his being led into an expenditure he would not other- 
wise have incurred, then they would find in favour of the de- 
fendant ; if not satisfied of that, then for the plaintiff. 

The jury took five minutes to consider their verdict. The 
verdict was for the plaintiff for the full amount claimed with 
Interest at 5 per cent. 

Lord Coleridge gave judgment accordingly. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT FOR DUBLIN, 


THE work on the Corporation Electric Lighting station has 
been commenced, and the foundations for the main buildings 
are being prepared. The excavations have reached the old 
river bed at a depth of about 12 feet below the present road 
level. The site, which lies between Parliament Row, com- 
monly known as “ the back of the Bank,” and Anglesea Street, 
is about 130 feet long by 109 feet at its greatest width, tapering 
off to 60 feet at the Anglesea Street end. The main building 
will be erected by Messrs. Beckett & Co., of Ringsend, and the 
work will be engineered for the Electrical Engineering Com- 
pany of Ireland, who are the contractors with the Corporation, . 
by Messrs. Hammond & Co., of London. 

According to the plans, the main buildings will consist of a 
three-storey house for offices, test-room, &c, and an engine- 
house, with a facade on the Fleet Street side. At the rear of 
the engine-house will be the boiler-house and coal-store, with a 
chimney-shaft standing 120 feet high. On the ground-floor the 
inquiry-office and switch-room will be placed. Over these 
rooms will be the general office and test-room, and over these 
again a drawing-office and small stores. 

The portions of the city to be first lighted are Sackville 
Street (Upper and Lower), Westmoreland Street, Grafton 
Street, College Green, Dame Street, Parliament Street, Capel 
Street, Mary Street, Henry Street, College Street, and D’Olier 
Street. This district will be served with currents by under- 
ground mains, carried in cast-iron pipes. There will be three 
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Iines of pipes in the streets, each pipe containing at least a | contractors, and hada considerable reputation for the suc- 
‘couple of cables, the total length of the pipes being about six | cessful carrying out of various important works. There was 
miles, and of cables at least double this number of miles. A | now only one member of the firm, Mr. Newell, his partner, Mr. 
service-box will be provided, from which consumers’ wires may | Monk, having died. The question which arose in this case was 
be taken, opposite the party wall of every alternate house along | of considerable importance to the plaintiff, not on account only 
the route of the pipes, and there will be manholes and boxes | of the money involved, but of his reputation as a contractor, as 
through which the cables themselves may be manipulated by | it would be a serious matter that it should go abroad that an 
the Corporation electrical staff. important body like the Liverpool Corporation should deter- 
mine a contract in consequence of the plaintiff’s neglect to 
perform the work with due diligence and care, and it was 
THE VYRNWY CONTRACT. chiefly for this reason that the plaintiff determined to have the 

: matter investigated in a public court. The tunnel which the 

THE case of Newell v. the Corporation of Liverpool has been | plaintiff contracted to construct was for the purpose of laying 
brought before the Lord Chief Justice and a special jury in the | water-pipes in connection with the scheme called the Vyrnwy 
Queen’s Bench Division. scheme. The plaintiff undertook to drive this tunnel through 
It was an action by Mr. John Newell, of Liverpool, con- | material impervious to water, and both the contract and the 
tractor, to recover from the Corporation of Liverpool a sum of | negotiations leading to it showed that this was the basis in the 
28,4747, made up in this way :—For work done in constructing | minds of both parties to the contract, and experimental borings 
atunnel under the Mersey, 16,949/.; loss of profits in con- | took place for the purpose of ascertaining the presence of 
sequence of the defendants putting an end to the contract, | boulder clay at a proper depth for driving the tunnel in, but 
11,000/, ; detention of plant, 5257. he should be able to show that no bed of such clay was ever 
The allegation of the plaintiff was that he with Mr. Monk | found. The learned counsel then gave a history of the in- 
(deceased) undertook the contract upon the representation of | ception and progress of the scheme, which, he said, was really 
the defendants that there was a bed of boulder clay at a certain | originated in 1881 by that eminent engineer, Mr. Hawkesley, 
depth under the bed of the Mersey which was impervious to | but the local preparations and experiments were entrusted to 
water, and through which the tunnel, which was for the purpose | the Liverpool water engineer, Mr. Deacon, who appeared not to 
of laying water-pipes in connection with the Vyrnwy scheme of | have sufficient experience of the nature of the strata necessary to 
water-supply, could be driven. But this turned out to be | enable the contract to be carried out. A man of considerable 
altogether wrong, and the tunnel could not be driven on the | experience, Mr. Timmins, was, however, consulted about the 
conditions of the contract. On the plaintiff pointing this out to | strata, and he recommended borings on the Lancashire and 
the Corporation they determined the contract and confiscated | Cheshire side of the river, and intermediate borings. These 
the plaintiff’s plant and material. ' | were carried out under the superintendence of a young gentle- 
The defence was that it was provided by a clause in the | man named Higgins, who appeared to have had little or no ex- 
contract that the work was to be completed by April 5, 1889, | perience, and whiled away a portion of his time by shooting 
and that if it were not completed, and in the absence of a cer- | wild-fowl while the work was going on. There were borings 
tificate from the defendants’ engineer that the contractors had | made in 1881 and in 1886, but the boulder clay was not found. 
used due diligence, the defendants should be at liberty to deter- | He was bound to say that Mr. Deacon was in favour of laying 
mine the contract by notice under the hand of the town clerk | the water-pipes in channels on the bed of the river, which would 
and take possession of the works. The defendants also set up have been a very much less expensive plan, but the Board of 
a counter-claim. They said they relet the work to another | Trade held an inquiry in November, 1887, and on the report of 
contractor at an expense of 15,235/., allowing the plaintiff ' their engineer the boring scheme was adopted by the corpora- 
against this certain sums for work actually done, and for value | tion, though even then and at the time the contract was adver- 
of materials ; they claimed 9,600/. as liquidated damages. tised for he should show that Mr. Deacon retained considerable 
Sir Charles Russell, in opening the case for the plaintiff, | doubts as to the stability of the strata through which the tunnel 
said the firm of Messrs. Monk & Newell were very well-known ! was to be driven. It turned out that there was no impervious 
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bed of clay whatever, and that the tunnel could only be driven 
by the use of compressed air, which increased the expense five- 
fold and made the work most difficult and dangerous, owing to 
the great pressure necessary at the depth to which the shafts 
had been driven in the attempts to find the clay. He sub- 
mitted that he should be able to show on the contract and on 
the specifications that the whole nature of the contract had 
been changed. In fact, the defendants recognised that fact by 
asking the plaintiff to tender again under the altered condi- 
tions, but then they suddenly decided to determine the contract, 
a course wholly unjustifiable. 

His lordship suggested that the case was one for reference, 
and after a consultation between counsel, it was agreed to take 
a verdict for the plaintiff subject to a reference, the terms of 
which had been arranged, to an eminent engineer with a legal 
assessor. 

The jury found a verdict accordingly. 
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ST. PETER’S CHURCH, BUSHEY HEATH, 


THE chancel of St. Peter’s Church has just been inaugurated. 
Mr. James Neale, F.S.A, of ro Bloomsbury Square and Bushey 
Heath, was the architect selected by the committee of the 
chancel, organ-chamber and vestry fund, the builder being 
Mr. J. Norris, of Sunningdale. The chancel (length 28 feet, 
width 21 feet 6 inches) is built of Kentish rag in irregular 
courses, the stonework of the quoins and inside being of Monk’s 
Park dressed stone. The roof is double-boarded, felted and 
covered with Broseley tiles, the east gable being surmounted 
by a beautifully-worked floriated cross. The height of the 
chancel arch is 32 feet, the span 20 feet, and the ceiling is of 
panelled wood. The design of the east window was suggested 
by the window that was at the east end of the choir in St. 
Albans Cathedral. All the chancel windows are well glazed 
with cathedral glass, the white line against the stonework 
displaying their shape. The clergy and choir vestries are ap- 
proached from the church by a unique cusped arched doorway. 
The chancel floor is laid with margins of Derbyshire fossil marble, 
enclosing a centre of small red pressed tiles. The sacrarium 
is entirely paved with various kinds of the same marble. The 
arches on each side of the reredos cover a credence and 
piscina, and are designed to form a continuation of the arcad- 
ing on either side of the sacrarium, formerly at the east end of 
the church. The old east window is now utilised to form the 


three windows on the south side of the chancel and organ- 
chamber, suitable cusps being introduced. The stained-glass. 
is placed in the north transept window. On the north wall 
two lofty arches balance the organ-chamber arch on the south. 
The reredos is of Corsham stone, elaborately carved. It 
consists of a central panel containing a painted representation 
of our Lord in glory, under a canopy with. richly-crocketed 
gables and pinnacles, On either side are similar panels repre- 
senting adoring angels, each under a double canopy of like 
design. The paintings are designed by Mr. Neale and 
executed by Mr. Beckham, of the firm of Messrs. Bell & 
Beckham. The outer wings of the reredos are filled with 
tracery panels designed to enclose emblems of the four 
Evangelists. A richly-carved and embattled cornice forms the 
summit, and the whole constitutes an effective group with the 
east window. The oak choir-stalls and organ-front are 
ep to be in harmony with the style of the rest of the 
chancel. 


VERBAL AGREEMENTS. 


In the Watford County Court, before Judge Holl, Q.C, an 
action was brought by Dewdney, a builder, of Rickmansworth, 
against King, a farmer, at Scot’s Hill. Mr. Boydell appeared 
for the plaintiff, and the defendant was represented by Mr. 
Lomas. Mr. Boydell stated that this was a claim for 10/, 
arising out of an agreement to build two cottages at Croxley 
Green. According to the statement of plaintiff, he was 
requested in March to tender for the erection of the cottages in 
question, which he did, delivering his tender on April 7. The 
tenders were opened the same evening, and Dewdney’s tender, 
which amounted to 2557, was found to be the lowest. Thenext 
morning Mr. King saw the plaintiff, and in reply to the latter’s 
question said, “I know what you have come about; I have 
accepted your tender.” Conversation ensued, in the course of 
which it was agreed that the plaintiff should be supplied with 
sand by the defendant, also that the water should be laid on at 
once, and plaintiff would then pay half the cost of laying on 
the same. It appeared that on the 8th a tender by Messrs. 
Brown, builders, of Harefield, was sent in, after the interview 
reported, and was lower by 17/. 10s, than the plaintiff’s, and it 
was eventually accepted. The plaintiff’s case was that there 
was an absolute acceptance of his tender. He contended that 
he was therefore entitled to recover 1o/, or such sum as his 
honour thought. The defendant’s answer to the case was that 
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~ the tender was not accepted, and the negotiations were merely 
preliminary. In giving judgment, his honour remarked that if 
the {acceptance of the tender had been in writing instead of 
verbal, the defendant could not have got away from it. 
gave judgment for the plaintiff for 57. with costs. 


HINTS ON TIMBER—II. 


IN our last article on this subject we briefly described the 
different kinds of fir timber, commonly used for building 
purposes, imported into this country both from America and 
the Baltic. e now add a few more words on the subject of 
fir timber in its unconverted state, and then pass on to the same 
description of timber when converted into planks, deals, &c. 

Selecting Timber.—Iin selecting timber from its appearance 
in balk, much practice and judgment is required ; hence all 
that we can do here is to indicate in general terms the leading 
points to be attended to. 

“ Crown” timber should be free from visible imperfections 
of any kind, and should be clean and straight in the grain, 
-though imperfections may possibly be found on cutting it into 
scantlings. The ends of the logs should be examined to see 
-whether the heart is sound or rotten, whether there are heart- 
shakes or star-shakes—the former being a splitting of the heart 
right across, one crack being often at right angles to the other, 
thus dividing the log into almost distinct pieces and so limit- 
ing the size of the scantlings which could be obtained from it, 
-whereas in the latter the cracks radiate from the heart ; or 
whether they show signs of cup-shake, or the separating of one 
annual ring from another, which is sometimes so complete 
that on cutting up the log it appears as if a smaller tree had 
been entombed in the centre of the larger one. 

If a fir balk is sound throughout the heart, the ticking of a 
watch placed against one end, or the slightest scratch with a 
pin or the finger-nail, will be distinctly heard by any one 
placing his ear against the opposite end of the balk; if the 
heart is dead or very faulty the sound will not be transmitted, 
or will be more or less indistinct. This sound-conducting 
property, though common to all kinds of fir timber, is not a 
characteristic of every description of wood; in fact, its absence 
is in some cases the means by which woods, very similar in 
other respects, may be distinguished from each other. 

The lower the quality of the timber the more knots and 
other defects will be visible ; the knots will be coarser, larger, 


He | 


and often dead, in which latter case it will be frequently found 
that the heart of the balk is also dead. Soft and shaky hearts - 
and much sap wood are also signs of inferior timber, as well 
as wandering hearts, or where the heart, instead of running 
straight along the centre of the log, twists first to one side and 
then to another—a defect which is visible. at once on the 
surface of a squared log by the grain of the wood twisting 
about from side to side, and showing heart and sapwood along 
the same edge of the balk. For instance, if heart wood runs a 
little way along one edge of the balk, and further along the 
same edge sap wood is seen, it will be evident that the heart 
is travelling over to the opposite side of the balk. 

As already stated, much practice is required before it is 
possible to put a correct value on timber by mere inspection, 
but much may be done by omitting no opportunity of ascertain- 
ing, either from familiar marks or otherwise, the class to which 
timber in balk belongs—whether stacked in the timberyard or 
lying about where works are in progress—and then carefully 
observing the general appearance of the grain and the presence 
or absence of defects visible on the faces and at the ends of the 
logs, special pains being taken to compare the different 
appearance of logs not belonging to the same class when 
fortunate enough. to come across a mixed lot. 

Measuring and Valuing Unconverted Timber.—In London 
the sectional area of square timber is measured by means of 
the Customs or Queen’s calipers, but in Dublin, Glasgow and - 
other home and American ports by string measurement—that 
is, by girthing the centre of the balk with a piece of string, and 
then squaring one-fourth of the length of the string. Of course 
the string measurement can only be applied with accuracy to 
square timber, though the same system is applied to the 
measurement of round timber, in which case the log should 
be girt in two or three places, from which its mean girth 
should be ascertained, three times the average thickness of the 
bark deducted, and one-fourth the remainder squared for the 
sectional area of the log. The allowance made for the bark 
varies according to local customs, three inches being often 
a fixed deduction ; but the method given above should be 
adopted where practicable, in preference to: any arbitrary 
amount. For finding the true content of a round log stripped 
of its bark, one-fifth of its mean circumference squared, multi- 
plied by twice its length, will give within one-half per cent. of 
the truth. In taking the breadth of a log with the calipers, 
nothing under half an inch is reckoned; and in the same way, 
in taking the length of a log nothing under six inches is 
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counted. Thus a log 12} inches by 13} inches by 30 feet 
9 inches would be taken as 12 inches by 13 inches by 30 feet 
6 inches. ; 

The cubic content, as taken in the docks and entered in the 
registry book, is roughly scribed on one of the faces of each 
balk, about the centre of its length according to the following 


system :— 
X=10, TA =25. Will =43.. FAN = 57. 


If the lower line in the last number had gone right across 
the third upright line instead of stopping against it, as shown, 
it would have represented 67 instead of 57. 

Square timber is sold in London by the load of 50 cubic 
feet, and in some ports by the ton of 4o cubic feet ; or by the 
5o-feet run, ata certain standard percentage over 12 inches 
square, according to its quality, as explained in “ The Timber- 
Importers’, Merchants’ and Builders’ Standard Guide,” p. 51. 

The relative value of different kinds of square timber, such 
as are used for building purposes, may be seen by the follow- | 
ing quotations taken from a list of wholesale prices :— 


Per Load of 50 cubic ft. 


Riga . 4 ; - , 3 635. to 675, 
Dantzic and Memel Crown . , 80s. ,, 905. 
“A my! Best Middling. 7OSau oes 
ip - Good . ~ 5 O25, 5 075, 
2” ” Common 525+ 55 575. 
uA . Undersized . dj d 525. 5, 60s. 
; 5 Small, Short and Irregular ASSsG 555s 
Stettin . 4 : 5 : 4 . : 5350 ls; GOs. 
Swedish, 12 inches square and over . . © 535. 99 555 
a Small (over 9 inches and under 12 inches 
square) : C . ° . y EA Sans yt Oss 
“p and Norway ‘‘balks” (9 inches square 
and under). ; 4 : ce S25e pe SOse 
Quebec Yellow Pine OOsIas,) 75S. 
HA Red Pine . SOSs ue OSs, 
- Pitch Pine COStm ssa 7i5 Se 


The above prices vary according to the state of the market, 
and refer to the ordinary building sizes, larger logs being sold 
at a higher value; thus, Dantzic logs, 20 inches square, would, 
in comparison, be as much as I2o0s. per load, and large-sized © 
Quebec yellow pine logs about 90s. the load. Logs over 50 feet 
in length are usually valued at about one-tenth more for every | 
extra Io feet in length. 

(Zo be continued.) | 
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PLANS FOR HOUSES. 


IN the County Court, Bishop Auckland, before Judge Meynell, 
Robert R. Rule, of Bishop Auckland, sued John George Barber, 
of Bishop Auckland, for 23/, for plans, &c., of houses to be 
built in Scotland. Plaintiff said he received instructions from 
defendant to proceed to Scotland to make a survey and draw 
plans for the erection of five houses. He went to Scotland in 
1889, at defendant’s request, surveyed the ground and drew 
plans for the erection of the requisite number of houses. When 
the ground was surveyed and plans drawn defendant refused to 
pay him the amount due. He had received s/. and a suit of 
clothes valued at 50s. Robert William Thompson, an architect 
of fifteen years’ experience, had heard plaintiff’s evidence, and 
he considered his charges were reasonable. The buildings 
were, he understood, estimated to cost 980/, and 13 per cent. 
was considered to be a reasonable charge. Mr. John Graham, 


_of Sunniside, an architect, said he had been for five years in 


the business, and he was of opinion that all the plaintiff had 
done could be done in one hour. The defendant was sworn, 
and said that he instructed plaintiff to go to Scotland and pre- 
pare plans for cottage building, and paid his fare, also the 
return fare, to measure, besides giving him a sovereign. He 
afterwards employed Mr. Foster. Before the buildings were 
complete there were four architects, and then there was an 
angle that was not right. Mr. James Foster, of South Shields, 
said he was asked by defendant to go to Scotland to look after 
some buildings. He had no plans, but saw Mr. Rule’s plans, 
and found it would have been impossible to build from them. 
It was stated that 2/. 15s. had been paid into court. His 
honour found for plaintiff, 21/. 15s. over and above the amount 
paid into court. 
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forty men were present to tell the Commissioners just how 


to go about it. Several dropped in to express the pessimistic 
opinion that it could not be done at all, and five locomotive 
engineers of the New York Central were on hand to en- 
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courage ventilation, if need be, but to denounce all suggestions 
as to lighting the tunnel. 

“We don't want any electric light or anything else,” said 
ene of them. ‘Weare responsible for those trains, and if an 
accident happens we are the onesto hang. The blacker that 
tunnel is, the better we can see our signal lights.” 

The locomotive engineers seemed to be the only ones 
present who knew exactly what they wanted or did not want. 
The meeting gave everybody a chance to be heard, however. 
It may or may not have aided the Commissioners, but it at 
Jeast made evident what problems the lighting and ventilation 
of the tunnel are, and that result was much desired by the New 
York Central people. 

Dr. J. Graham. Scott, president of the Scott Electrical 
Manufacturing Company, advocated the introduction of the 
Huntington search light into the tunnel. William J. Hammer, 
a “consulting and supervising electrical engineer,” wanted 
to operate the Fourth Avenue Tunnel after the manner 
of the Hoosac tunnel, and was surprised when told that there 
was no resemblance between the two. 

L. J. Wing, representing the L. J. Wing Company, pre- 
sented a plan that involved the closing of all the openings in the 
tunnel with a system of rotary fans that should continually ex- 
haust the air from the tunnel and discharge it through three 
high towers. Mr. Wing said this system was in successful use 
in the Mersey Tunnel in England. 

Charles B. Husted, of No. 471 Lenox Avenue, thought that 
the fog, dust and smoke could be cleared away by a periodical 
shower bath from longitudinal pipes. Whether the passengers 
were to have the privilege of the shower bath Mr. Husted did 
not say. 

John F. Bassford, an insurance agent, favoured the cable 
traction system, and Charles R. Stowell, a mason and plasterer, 
suggested the use of a longitudinal fan. A. J. Verkouteren, 
constructing engineer of the Sanitariet Company, proposed an 
exhaust system of ventilation with ten discharge chimneys. 
George H. Knight, who appeared, he said, at the request of 
third vice-president Webb, of the New York Central, had a 
plan to drive compressed pure air at a high pressure into the 
tunnel. He estimated the operating cost at 45,000 dols. at the 
outside. 

Henry A. Gouge, ventilating engineer, said that the tunnel 
must be made into four closed tunnels or else thrown open 
entirely. Howard Constable, engineer and architect, advocated 
the use of Green’s patent air injector and ejector, which would 
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cause a rapid current in the crown of the tunnel, and carry 
away the smoke and steam as it should come from the engine. 
H. F, Green, the patentee, also spoke in favour of the system, 
which had the good point of requiring no change in the tunnel 
- as now constructed. 

The Board of Commissioners sat through it all, and then 
adigaoee to meditate upon the suggestions that had been 
made. 
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9659. John Croomes Hollings, for “ Drawing squares to 
scale by one operation.” 

9671. American Elevator Company, for “ Improvements in 
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9717. Lawrence Rintoul, for “ An improved window-blind 
cord-holder.” 

9718. Joseph Mather and Jonathan Kitchen, for “Im- 
provements in boilers for hot-water heating apparatus.” 

9816. Horatio Cracknell, for “ Duplex knocker, to knock 
inside a front door as well as out.” 

9818. Cajetan Banovits, for “An improved lock-nut for 
bolts.” 

9835. Robert Lethbridge Tapscott, for “ Improvements in 
self-closing water-taps.” 

9857. William Hugh Callister, for “ Improvements in the 
manner of fitting buildings in order that fires may be readily 
extinguished.” 

10073. John Bennett, for ‘‘An improved roof-tile, and 
method of laying and fixing the same on roof-framings.” 

10072. Amos Francis Winch and Richard Ellison, for “ Im- 
provements in letter and like receptacles and door-knockers.” 
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Manufactory—CANNON STREET. 


JAMES EGAN 


(Ten years with Morris & Co.), 


DECORATOR & STAINED 
GLASS PAINTER 


8 
stimates and Designs for the Decoration of Public and 
Private Buildings submitted on application. 

0 


88 BROAD STREET, GOLDEN SQUARE, W. 
(Late 34 BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.) _ 


SS 
HENRY KING 


(Late GREEN & KING), 
HOUSE PAINTER, UPHOLSTERER AND 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR, 


Lower Seymour St., Portman 8q., W. 
Late of 100 NEW BOND STREET). 


QESIGNS PREPARED AND _EST'MATES GIVEN, 


J. & H. LAND, 


98 CANNON S8T., LONDON, E.C. 
(OPPOSITE CANNON STREET STATION.) 
SANITARY WALL PAPERS AND HIGH-CLASS 
WALL DECORATIONS. 


Pattern Books to Architects and Builders on application. 


PITMAN ano SON, 


Painters and 
Decorators. 


Alterations, Fittings and Repairs. 
Stained Glass. 


BEST SELECTIONS OF PAPERHANGINGS. 
30 NEWGATE S™.E.C. 


71 & 78 LEONARD ST., CITY ROAD, 


LONDON, E.C. 
Dining, Drawing, and Bed Room Furniture, 
tn all the prevailing Styles. 
Special attention given to Chimney-pieces and Interior 
Woodwork. 
Designs and Prices on Application, 


W. S. WALKER, 
ARTISTIC CABINET MANUFACTORER, 
UPHOLSTERER AND DECORATOR. 


Architects’ Designs cexetahy carrial out. Estimates Free, 
WORKS— ; 


9 St. Ann’s St., Orchard St., Victoria 8t.,.8.W. 


Office—14 Cowley St., Westminster, S.W. 


MR. W. H. COLLINS 


HAVING HAD MANY YEARS EXPERIENCE IN 


DECORATION AND FURNISHING OF HOUSES 


Is prepared to give PROFESSIONAL ADVICE, and 
muy be vousulted by appuiatment. 


91 Sinclair Road, West Kensington Park. 
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EXTRACT FROM LETTER OF AN EMINENT ARCHSTECT. 
“ Having used every Ventilator of any prominence, | recently tried yours, and am Satisfied it is the best in 


the market. An important. feature is that your appliances are an effective addition to a building instead of an 
unsightly drawback as hitherto.” 


& Westminster, S.W. 
CLIMAX VENTILATING 60 15 Great George Street, 
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